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NOVEMBER  AT  THE  LAKES. 

The  wild  wood-cherry  can  no  longer  blush, 
Nor  chestnuts  stand  in  heavy  leaf  of  gold, 
But  as  the  clouds  at  noon  are  upward  rolled, 

Gold-red  the  mountains  gleam  ;  through  deep- 
est hush 

Now  mellowly  the  fuller  streamlets  gush, 
Now  yellowly  Helvellyn  fold  on  fold 
Slopes  to  the  sunset,  and  the  stars  are  bold 

To  shine  before  the  hills  have  lost  their  flush. 

The  long  lakes  glance  among  their  amber 
reeds 
Pure  liquid  azure  with  a  look  of  March ; 
Green    in    the    glen,   aloft,   in  splendor 
burns 
To  warm  the  heights,   the  frost-o'ertaken 
larch ; 
And  while  the  rook  his  acorn  banquet  speeds 
Through  dwindling    leaves,   the    cushat 
mourns  and  mourns. 
Specutor.  H.   D.    RaWNSLEY. 


AUTUMN  SONG. 

Summer  hath  too  short  a  date. 

Autumn  enters,  ah  1  how  soon, 
Scattering  with  scornful  hate 
All  the  joys  of  June. 
Nay,  say  not  so ; 
Nothing  here  below 
But  dies 
To  rise 
Anew  with  rarer  glow. 

Now  no  skylarks  singing  soar 

Sunward ;  now  beneath  the  moon 
Love's  own  nightingale  no  more 
Lifts  his  magic  tune. 
Nay,  sigh  not  so  1 
For  awhile  they  go ; 
Their  strain 
Again 
The  spring  shall  overflow. 

Spectator.         ALFRED  PERCEVAL  GRAVES. 


LEFT  BEHIND. 


We  started  equal  in  the  race  —  nay,  more, 
We    started    hand    in    hand  —  how    good 
seemed  life  1 
How  shone  the  little  waves  upon  the  shore 
Where  first  we  wandered;  when  he  called 
me  wife, 
I  could  not  sec  the  shadow's  awesome  birth, 
For  sunshine  flooded  all  the  fair  young  earth. 

How  has  it  faded  ?    Love  that  was  so  true 
In  those  first  days,  has  lost  its  early  grace. 

Soft  drifting  clouds  gather  Ixlow  the  blue, 
That  seemed  to  be  fair  Heaven's  unclouded 
face. 

That  shone  above  us  as  we  turned  to  leave 

A  life  of  dreams  —  that  love  alone  did  weave. 


Yet  home  was  there;  for  that  first  home  of 

ours 
We  did  not  scorn  the  voice  that  called  Us 

there ! 
Our  home  should  e*er  be  bright  as  Eden's 

bowers. 
Our  love  should  wax  with  time  more  sweet, 

more  fair. 
Work  claimed  us ;  life  stood  no  more  idly  by, 
Teaching  the  happy  hours  how  to  fly. 

And  so  wc  entered  where  work  held  the  reins, 

Nor  shirked  the  future  with  its  heavy  load ; 

At  evening    there  were  wanderings    in   the 

lanes ; 

Love's  lamp  lit  up  the  cloom  in  our  abode. 

Yet  who  could  watch  the   swallow's  eager 

quest 
With  tired  eyes  that  only  longed  for  rest  ? 

He  had  his  dreams  to  dream,  just  as  of  old, 
His  fancies  flew  above  on  happy  wings; 

Escaping.all  that  was  so  dully  told  — 
The  weary  march  of  useful  common  things. 

I  could  not  rise;  when  quite  worn  out  with 
pain, 

Or  children's  cries,  I  longed  for  sleep  again. 

I  slipped  aside  unwitting ;  but  in  dreams 
I  saw  alone  once  more  that  happy  time. 

Ere  work  could  separate,  or  blur  the  gleams 
The  sun   had    lent   us,   turning    prose  to 
rhyme. 

He  rose  yet  higher,  and  I  loosed  the  band ; 

I  would  not  drag  him  down  from  fairy-land. 

For  he  is  happy,  and  his  life  is  sweet. 

Nor  recks  he  that  so  far  I  lag  behind. 
Perchance  beyond  life's  mists  once  more  we'll 
meet. 
And  in  one  strand  our  lives  shall  then  be 
twined : 
One  strand  so  strong,  it  shall  have  power  to 

draw 
Our  hearts  together  —  being  one,  once  more. 

All  The  Year  Round. 


TO  SLEEP. 

Come  to  me  now  I  O  come  1  benignest  Sleep  I 
And  fold  me  up,  as  evening  doth  a  flower. 
From  my  vain  self,  and  vain  things  which 

have  power 
Upon  my  soul  to  make  me  smile  or  weep. 
And  when   thou  comest,  oh,  like   Death  be 

deep  I 
No  dreamy  boon  have  I  of  thee  to  crave, 
Mori;  than  may  come  to  him  that  in  his  grave 
Is  heedless  of  the  nieht  winds  how  they  sweep. 
I  have  not  in  me  half  that  cause  of  sorrow 
Which  is  in   thousands  who  must  not  com- 
plain ; 
And  yet  this  moment,  if  it  could  be  mine 
To  lapse  and  pass  in  sleep,  and  so  resign 
All  that  must  yet  be  borne  of  ioy  and  pain, 
I  scarcely  know  if  I  would  wake  to-morrow. 
'  Patrick  Proctor  Alexander. 


MOBS    AND    REVOLUTIONS, 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
MOBS  AND   REVOLUTIONS. 

.  Military  men,  who  know  better  than 
civilians  how  terrible  in  its  effect  is  the 
employment  of  military  force,  regard  with 
the  utmost  aversion  the  idea  of  being  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  suppressing  riots. 
Their  disgust  has  grown  with  the  increase 
in  the  power  of  firearms,  which  have  of 
late  so  gained  in  penetration,  that  a  single 
bullet  may  kill  not  only  the  man  first 
struck  but  the  one  behind  him.  The 
range  is  also  so  great  that  a  soldier  firing 
at  a  rioter  thirty  yards  off  may  kill  or 
wound  an  innocent  person  engaged  in  a 
lawful  occupation  a  mile  distant.  I  trust 
therefore  that  though  I  am  a  retired  offi- 
cer, I  shall  not  be  accused  of  bloodthirsty 
tendencies  because  I  express  my  views  on 
the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  riots, 
which  may  always  turn  out  to  be  incipient 
revolutions.  To  my  mind,  indeed,  any 
success  which  I  may  obtain  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
humanity,  for  a  petty  disturbance  which 
might,  if  dealt  with  firmly  at  the  begin- 
ning, be  suppressed  at  the  expense  of 
merely  a  few  bruises  and  non-mortal 
w^ounds,  may  result  eventually  in  a  fear- 
ful loss  of  life  in  addition  to  widespread 
demoralization,  the  exciting  of  undying 
hatred  between  parties  or  classes,  and 
injury  to  the  country  by  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  property.  Moreover,  the 
longer  the  conflict  between  the  friends  of 
order  and  the  promoters  of  disorder  be 
deferred,  the  more  likely  is  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  to  become  eventually  in- 
discriminating  and  brutal.  That  civiliza- 
tion has  made  such  progress  recently  that 
such  an  article  as  that  which  I  propose  to 
write  is  superfluous,  cannot  be  admitted 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  the  increasing  arrogance  of 
anarchists  alike  in  France,  England,  and 
America.  Before  proceeding  to  give  my 
notions  as  to  the  most  judicious,  effective, 
and  humane  method  of  putting  down  riot- 
ous assemblies,  I  will  give  a  brief  account 
of  some  of  the  conflicts  between  govern- 
ment and  mobs  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

The  year  1848  is  fruitful  in  instructive 
examples  of  failure  on  the  part  of  those 


entrusted  to  maintain  order  and  do  their 
duty.  Their  shortcomings  were  espe- 
cially con.spicuous  in  France.  It  is  need- 
less to  relate  the  causes  of  the  revolution 
in  1848,  so  discreditable  to  all  concerned 
in  it.  I  shall  merely  mention  that  ia  the 
beginning  of  1848  there  was  considerable 
discontent  among  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
which  was  fanned  into  agitation  by  the 
prohibition  by  the  government  of  the  re 
form  banquet  and  procession  which  were 
fixed  for  the  22nd  February.  The  party 
which  merely  aimed  at  overthrowing  the 
ministry  was  numerous,  and  led  by  chiefs 
able  indeed,  but  so  unprincipled  as  virtu- 
ally to  ally  themselves  with  the  republi- 
cans whose  object  was  to  destroy  the 
monarchy.  The  republicans  who  could 
be  counted  on  were  contemptible  as  re- 
gards numbers,  which  on  the  best  author- 
ity did  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand  in  the 
provinces  and  four  thousand  in  Paris. 
These,  however,  constituted  only  the  ca- 
dres of  the  revolutionary  force,  and  were 
certain  to  receive  vast  accessions  of 
strength  on  the  first  gleam  of  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe  had  at  its  disposal  in 
Paris  itself  twenty-five  thousand  regular 
troops,  which  might  in  six  hours  have  been 
doubled  by  drawing  in  the  garrisons  of  the 
neighboring  towns.  At  Versailles  there 
was  a  powerful  reserve  of  cavalry,  which 
in  two  or  three  hours  could  have  been 
brought  to  the  Tuileries,  while  the  large 
artillery  force  at  Vincennes  was  even 
nearer.  In  addition  to  the  regular  troops, 
there  were  in  Paris  alone  fifty  thousand 
National  Guards,  a  flabby  force  which  has 
almost  always  proved  treacherous  or  weak, 
and  which  in  1848  was  in  a  state  of  dis- 
content. It  soon  became  evident  that  a 
rising  was  at  hand,  and  the  government 
issued  orders  that  Paris  should  by  7  A.  M. 
of  the  22nd  February  be  militarily  occu- 
pied. Unfortunately  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  2ist  there  seemed  to  be  a  probability 
of  the  procession  being  abandoned.  The 
movements  of  the  troops  were  accord- 
ingly countermanded  in  order  to  avoid  all 
risk  of  a  collision. 

On  the  22nd  large  crowds  assembled  in 
the  streets,  but  no  procession  took  place 
till   the   afternoon,  when   some   bands  of 
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students  marched  about  shouting,  "  Vive 
laR^forme!"  "  A  bas  M.  Guizot."  Later 
on,  the  crowds  failing  to  disperse,  some 
bodies  of  cavalry  were  posted  in  a  few  of 
the  chief  thoroughfares.  These  bodies 
were  pelted  by  the  mob,  and  even  some 
attempts  were  made  to  construct  barri- 
cades. The  government  on  this  became 
alarmed,  and  issued  orders  that  Paris 
should,  as  was  originally  intended,  be 
militarily  occupied.  In  accordance  with 
the  custom  which  had  prevailed  since 
1830,  every  body  of  troops  was  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  body  of  National  Guards, 
the  government,  misled  by  false  informa- 
tion, believing  that  it  could  reckon  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  latter.  On  the  evening  of 
the  22nd,  however,  a' meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  National  Guards  was 
held  at  the  offices  of  the  Sihle,  At  this 
meeting  it  was  resolved  that  though  a 
change  of  ministers  was  required  it  was 
not  desirable  to  overthrow  the  monarchy. 
It  was  therefore  decided  that  the  National 
Guards  should  everywhere  interpose  be- 
tween the  troops  and  the  insurgents,  and 
thus  prevent  a  conflict.  At  7  A.  M.  on  the 
23rd  the  ginirale  was  beaten  for  the  as- 
sembly of  the  National  Guards.  The 
latter  carried  out  their  scheme,  and  thus 
prevented  the  troops  from  dispersing  the 
crowds  which  soon  began  to  gather.  In- 
deed, some  battalions  of  the  National 
Guards  openly  joined  the  mob.  At  noon 
the  members  of  the  secret  societies  pre- 
sented themselves  in  great  numbers.  The 
next  step  was  the  pillaging  of  gunsmiths* 
shops  and  the  construction  of  barricades. 
The  revolution  had  commenced.  The 
king  realizing  at  length  the  gravity  of  the 
case  summoned  a  council.  He  consented 
to  grant  parliamentary  reform  and  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  the  Guizot  min- 
istry. Indeed,  he  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  could  himself  resign,  but  the  queen  in 
a  few  noble  words  reminded  him  of  his 
duty.  The  moderate  men  were  satisfied 
with  this  concession,  and  the  National 
Guards,  quite  proud  of  their  share  in  ex- 
torting it,  returned  to  their  homes  singing 
songs  of  triumph.  Though  clothed  and 
armed  militarily,  these  parodies  of  sol- 
diers have  apparently  never  known  what 
a  military  spirit  is,  and  have  not  even 


been  conscious  of  their  shame.  Had  the 
king  combined  his  concession  with  vigor- 
ous measures  his  crown  might  have  been 
saved ;  but  he  was  no  longer  the  man  of 
Jemappes.  His  f atui ty  was  turned  to  good 
account  by  the  professional  revolution- 
ists who  wished  for  nothing  less  than  a 
peaceful  reform.  Several  bands,  when 
night  fell,  traversed  Paris  by  torchlight, 
shouting  "  Vive  la  R^forme  !  "  "  A  bas  les 
ministres  ! "  One  party,  armed  with  pikes 
and  headed  by  a  wild-looking  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Charles  Lagrange,  hastened  to 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  ministerial  resi- 
dence of  M.  Guizot.  There  they  found 
their  progress  stopped  by  a  battalion  of 
the  line.  Like  a  ruffian  as  he  was,  La- 
grange on  this  deliberately,  and  with  the 
view  to  provoke  conflict,  fired  a  pistol  at 
the  soldiers,  who  instantly  replied  with  a 
volley  which  laid  low  fifty  of  the  mob.  The 
revolutionists  took  advantage  of  this  inci- 
dent to  excite  still  more  the  silly  or  crimi- 
nal portion  of  the  populace  by  parading 
about  in  a  wagon  as  many  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  as  it  would  contain.  On 
hearing  of  the  incident  at  the  Foreign 
Office  the  king  sent  for  M.  Thiers  to  form 
a  cabinet  and  Marshal  Bugeaud  to  take 
command  of  the  troops  and  National 
Guard.  The  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  written  by  the  marshal  to  M.  L^once 
de  Lavergne  are  interesting. 

"It  was  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  February  that  one  of  the 
king's  aides-de-camps  came  to  summon 
me  to  the  palace.  I  went  there  as  quickly 
as  1  could  and  was  offered  the  command 
of  the  troops  and  of  the  National  Guard. 
I  quite  understood  that  it  was  too  late,  but 
thought  it  would  be  unworthy  of  me  to 
refuse.  The  late  ministers,  Guizot  and 
Duch&tel,  were  sent  for  to  countersign  the 
decrees  appointing  me.  All  this  took  a 
great  deal  too  much  time,  and  it  was  not 
till  half  past  three  in  the  morning  that  I 
was  able  to  place  myself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  troops  that  were  in  the  Place 
du  Carrousel  and  the  court  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.  .  .  .  The  troops  were  very  much  de- 
moralized; they  had  been  kept  for  sixty 
hours  in  a  timid  and  even  disgraceful  atti- 
tude before  the  mob,  their  packs  on  their 
backs,  quietly  allowing  the  insurgents  to 
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attack  the  Municipal  Guard,  burn  the 
guard  rooms,  cut  down  trees,  break  the 
lamps,  and  make  speeches  to  the  soldiers. 

"  The  only  food  they  had  received  was 
three  rations  of  biscuit,  all  eaten  up  long 
ago.  Generally  they  had  but  ten  rounds 
of  ammunition  a  man,  and  the  best-pro- 
vided battalions  had  not  more  than  twenty. 
There  were  only  three  wagons  of  small- 
arm  ammunition  in  the  Place  du  Carrou- 
sel ;  there  were  none  at  all  at  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  nor  an)'where  else  in  Paris. 

"The  only  store  was  at  Vincennes,  and 
that  was  but  thirteen  wagons.  This  was 
the  only  reserve,  and  to  bring  it  up  a  way 
would  have  had  to  be  made  through  the 
whole  mob  and  thousands  of  barricades. 
The  horses  of  the  cavalry  were  exhausted 
and  had  no  corn.  The  men  had  been 
kept  in  their  saddles  almost  all  the  time.'^ 

Bugeaud  soon  formed  his  plans,  and  it 
will  excite  laughter  when  we  inform  our 
readers  that  Thiers,  who  to  the  end  of  his 
days  labored  under  the  delusion  that  he 
possessed  military  skill,  asked  to  look  at 
them.  We  can  imagine  the  contemptuous 
smile  with  which  the  grand  old  warrior 
consented,  and  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  when  the  self-sufficient  little 
bourgeois  was  good  enough  to  express 
his  approval  of  the  veteran  commander's 
dispositions.  After  a  couple  of  hours 
spent  in  arranging  the  columns,  sending 
orders,  and  trying  to  inspire  the  troops 
and  National  Guards  with  confidence,  the 
marshal  at  5.30  A.  M.  assumed  the  offen- 
sive, and  despatched  four  columns,  several 
reserve  columns  being  formed  in  the  Place 
du  Carrousel. 

We  cannot  better  describe  what  ensued 
than  by  giving  more  extracts  from  the 
letter  above  referred  to. 

"  At  seven  I  had  formal  reports  that  my 
columns  had  reached  the  points  named 
without  encountering  any  resistance.  The 
barricades  had  not  been  defended,  and 
had  been  thrown  down  enough  to  allow  of 
the  passage  of  artillery. 

*•  The  column  of  the  Boulevards  alone 
had  not  gone  to  the  Bastile,  because  it  had 
met  an  immense  mob  upon  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre.  The  general  commanding 
sent  to  me,  *  I  am  in  front  of  an  enormous 
crowd,  but  badly  armed.    They  are  not 


offensive  and  shout,  "Vive  la  R^forme  !  " 
"Vive  la  Ligne!"  "A  bas  Guizot!" 
What  must  1  do  ?  *  I  answered,  *  Summon 
them  to  break  up,  and  if  they  do  not  obey, 
act  as  I  have  told  you  in  my  instructions/ 
I  afterwards  was  informed  that  my  orders 
had  not  been  executed,  and  that  this  gen- 
eral had  behaved  with  great  weakness.'' 

About  8  A.  M.  Thiers  and  Odillon  Bar- 
rot  brought  the  marshal  an  order  from  the 
king  to  withdraw  the  troops  and  only  em- 
ploy the  National  Guard.  He  at  first 
refused  to  obey,  but  the  Due  de  Nemours 
arriving  and  repeating  the  order,  he  felt 
that  he  could  no  longer  decline  to  carry 
out  this  suicidal  command.  He  therefore 
sent  instruction  to  the  different  columns 
to  fall  back  on  the  Tuileries.  The  marshal 
then  occupied  himself  with  haranguing 
two  battalions  of  the  National  Guard, 
which  were  also  reviewed  by  the  king,  in 
preparing  for  the  defence  of  the  palace, 
and  in  persuading  the  insurgent  National 
Guards  and  the  mob  to  give  up  some  bar- 
ricades in  the  streets  opening  on  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli.  After  a  time,  hearing  some 
musketrshots  in  the  direction  of  the  Palais 
Royal  and  the  LouvTe,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  regular  troops, 
and  was  about  to  advance  with  them,  when 
two  royal  aides  de-camp  came  to  tell  him 
that  the  king  was  abdicating,  and  that 
Marshal  Gerard  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  troops.  He  then 
went  to  the  council  chamber  and  warmly 
combated  his  Majesty's  resolution,  being 
energetically  supported  by  the  queen. 
The  king  for  a  moment  seemed  disposed 
to  yield  to  his  representations,  but  the 
cowardly  courtiers  and  politicians  about 
him  —  and  to  his  shame  be  it  said  —  the 
king's  son,  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  ap- 
plied such  pressure  that  Louis  Philippe 
resumed  his  pen  and  signed  the  document 
by  which  he  sacrificed  the  monarchy  and 
handed  over  France  to  the  rule  of  his 
enemies. 

From  the  above  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
king  had  ample  warning  of  the  rising,  and 
possessed  the  means  of  nipping  it  in  the 
bud.  If,  when  the  cavalry  were  pelted  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  they  had  been 
ordered  to  charge,  and  been  supported  by 
infantry,  the  plans  of  the  chief  officers  of 
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the  National  Guard  would  have  been 
baffled,  for  their  men  had  not  then  been 
called  out.  The  want  of  forethought  with 
regard  to  ammunition  and  food  for  the 
troops  contributed  to  their  discourage- 
ment. A  little  inquiry  would  have  con- 
vinced the  government  that  the  National 
Guards  were,  as  usual,  untrustworthy. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  they  have 
been  allowed  to  hamper  the  action  of  the 
troops.  When  it  was  found  how  the  for- 
mer were  acting  the  latter  should  have 
been  disengaged  from  them  —  by  retreat 
if  necessary  —  and  the  National  Guards 
should  have  been  forced  to  take  sides. 
The  government  was  strong  enough  to 
deal  with  both  the  National  Guards  and 
the  mob,  but  had  the  military  authorities 
assumed  an  energetic  offensive  many  of 
the  National  Guards  would  have  been 
actively  loyal  and  others  would  have 
stopped  at  home. 

When  it  was  resolved  to  give  Marshal 
Bugcaud  the  command  of  the  armed  force 
in  Paris  no  time  should  have  been  lost  in 
empty  formalities.  Lord  Clive  was  on 
one  occasion  playing  whist  when  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Major  Ford,  com- 
manding a  field  force,  conveying  important 
intelligence.  Lord  Clive  did  not  interrupt 
his  game,  but  merely  scribbled  in  pencil, 
"  Dear  Ford,  fight  them  at  once.  I  will 
send  you  the  order  in  council  to-morrow/' 
Similarly,  Louis  Philippe  ought  to  have 
allowed  Marsha!  IJugeaud  to  set  to  work 
at  once  without  waiting  for  a  formal  docu- 
ment, which  could  have  been  drawn  up 
and  signed  afterwards.  Again,  the  mar- 
shal should  have  been  ^iven  full  powers, 
and  not  have  been  relieved  till  he  had 
tried  and  failed.  But  he  would  not  have 
failed.  In  spite  of  the  want  of  food  and 
ammunition,  in  spite  of  the  depression  of 
the  troops,  success  was  actually  within 
the  erasp  of  the  marshal  when,  by  the 
meddlesome  interference  of  Thiers  and 
the  weakness  of  the  king,  he  was  ordered 
to  leave  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  in- 
surrection to  the  National  Guards,  who 
had  only  the  dav  before  proved  their 
worthlessness.  liven  at  the  last  moment, 
when  Bugeaud  had  been  so  unwisely  re- 
lieved by  Gerard,  there  still  remained  a 
chance  had  the  king  acted  with  courage. 
The  conduct  of  the  Due  de  Montpensicr 
in  urging  his  father  to  abdicate  reflects 
lasting  shame  on  his  name.  Indeed  the 
only  two  persons  in  the  council  chamber 
who  behaved  with  credit  were  the  queen 
and  Marshal  Bugeaud. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  feebleness  of 
the  French  government  in  February,  1848, 


was  the  firmness  of  their  successors  in 
June  of  the  same  year.  On  the  night  of 
the  22nd  of  June  crowds  of  revolutionists 
began  to  assemble.  On  the  following 
morning  barricades,  eventually  amounting 
to  thirty-eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
were  constructed.  General  Cavaignac, 
the  minister  of  war,  had  at  his  disposal  in 
Paris  no  more  than  twenty  thousand  in- 
fantry and  three  thousand  cavalry,  or, 
including  artillery  and  engineers,  about 
twenty-five  thousand  men.  Not  much 
confiaence  was  to  be  placed  in  the  Na- 
tional Guards  and  the  Garde  Mobile ; 
some  of  both  indeed  openly  joined  the 
insurgents.  Four  regiments  at  Versailles 
and  Orleans  were  summoned  to  Paris, 
and  orders  were  sent  by  telegraph  order- 
ing reinforcements  from  Rouen,  Lille, 
Metz,  and  Lyons.  But  some  time  would 
elapse  before  any  considerable  proportion 
of  these  reinforcements  could  arrive,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  deal  with  the  emer- 
gency promptly.  During  the  morning  of 
the  23rd  the  ^inerale  was  beaten  for  the 
assembly  of  the  National  Guards  and  the 
Guard  Mobile.  The  former,  however, 
came  in  slowly.  Having  carefully  formed 
his  plans,  as  if  he  had  to  deal  with  a  reg- 
ular army,  Cavaignac  organized  the  troops 
in  four  columns.  The  insurgents  on  their 
side  were  also  well  organizeci,  and  showed 
a  resolution  very  different  from  the  hesi- 
tating attitude  at  first  displayed  by  the 
revolutionists  of  the  previous  February. 
The  actual  fighting  was  begun  by  a  boay 
of  the  National  Guard.  There  were  some 
five  battalions  in  that  generally  untrust- 
worthy force,  which  carried  a  couple  of 
barricades  after  a  severe  struggle.  The 
regular  troops  also,  after  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, gained  possession  of  several 
barricades.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th 
the  strength  of  the  insurgents  was  so  for- 
midable, and  the  state  of  affairs  generally 
so  serious,  that  General  Cavaignac  was 
appointed  dictator  by  the  Assembly.  One 
remarkable  result  of  this  measure  was, 
that  in  two  hours  after  it  became  known 
twenty  thousand  more  men  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  National  Guard.  Cavaienac, 
having  now  his  hands  free,  pushecT  for- 
ward offensive  operations  with  energy. 
Artillery  was  employed  freely,  the  troops 
were  well  handled,  and  reinforcements 
from  the  neighboring  garrisons  arrived; 
but  it  was  not  till  about  11  A.M.  on  the 
26th  that  the  insurrection  was  finally 
crushed.  As  to  the  cost  at  which  this 
result  was  obtained,  Alison,  in  his  **  His- 
tory of  Kurope,"  says,  *'  This  terrible 
I  strife  cost  France  more  lives  than  any  of 
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the  battles  of  the  empire.  The  number 
of  generals  who  perished  in  it  or  from  the 
wounds  they  had  received  exceeded  even 
those  cut  off  at  Borodino  or  Waterloo." 

We  have  in  these  two  cases  instances 
of  the  result  of  feeble  and  energetic  deal- 
ing with  insurrection.  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  authorities  had  far  greater 
chances  of  success  on  their  side  than  in 
the  second  instance.  There  was  more 
notice,  the  number  of  regular  troops  avail- 
able was  larger,  and  the  mob  was  at  first 
hesitating  in  its  action.  Feebleness,  in- 
decision, and  want  of  foresight,  however, 
caused  a  riot  to  develop  into  a  revolution. 
In  the  second  instance  a  revolution  fully 
fledged  broke  out  with  scarcelv  any  no- 
tice, the  socialists,  encouragea  by  their 
former  triumph,  having  had  time  to  or- 
ganize their  forces,  were  recruited  by 
many  foreign  veterans  of  insurrection; 
they  were  nevertheless  completely  crushed 
by  troops  who  must  have  lost  much  of 
their  morale  by  previous  events. 

Turning  to  the  history  of  our  own  coun- 
try, I  shaB  briefly  describe  two  outbreaks 
from  which  a  lesson  is  to  be  learnt.  The 
first  of  these  is  what  the  Radicals  absurd- 
ly called  **the  Massacre  of  Peterloo." 
'There  had  been  in  1819  a  growing  effer- 
vescence in  the  country  owing  to  the  gen- 
eral distress,  which  the  Radicals  turned  to 
political  account.  A  great  meeting  was 
summoned  at  Peterloo,  near  Manchester, 
for  the  1 6th  August.  The  magistrates 
were,  with  reason,  alarmed,  for  drilling 
had  been  going  on  in  all  the  country 
round.  They  therefore  obtained  the  sup- 
port of  six  troops  of  the  15th  Hussars, 
the  Cheshire  Yeomanry,  a  troop  of  the 
Manchester  Yeomanry,  two  guns,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  31st  regiment.  They 
also  swore  in  a  large  body  of  special  con- 
stables. All  these  —  the  special  consta- 
bles armed  with  staves  —  were  brought  to 
the  place  of  meeting.  The  persons  who 
were  to  meet  together  marched  to  the 
rendezvous  in  regularly  formed  bodies, 
six  abreast,  headed  by  bands,  and  carry- 
ing colors  with  various  inscriptions,  two 
of  which  were  "  Liberty  or  death  ! "  *'  Equal 
representation  or  death !  "  About  sixty 
thousand,  including  many  women  and 
some  children,  were  present,  and  the  mag- 
istrates, fearing  the  consequences  if  the 
proceedings  were  allowed  to  go  on,  made 
out  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
"Orator  Hunt,"  as  he  was  called,  who 
leas  to  deliver  an  address.  The  chief 
constable  ordered  to  execute  the  warrant 
pointed  out  that  it  was  physically  impos- 
sible for  him  to  penetrate  through  the 


dense  crowd  which  surrounded  the  plat- 
form. Consequently  the  military  were 
called  upon  to  support  the  police  and  clear 
the  way.  The  Manchester  Yeomanry  were 
the  first  to  arrive,  and  unfortunately  ad- 
vanced at  a  walk  two  abreast.  The  mob 
uttered  a  loud  shout,  pressed  in  on  them, 
broke  up  the  ranks,  and  even  unhorsed 
some  of  the  yeomen.  On  this  the  officer 
commanding  the  15th  Hussars  was  or- 
dered to  disperse  the  crowd.  The  hus- 
sars coming  up  at  a  trot  wheeled  into  line 
and  charged.  The  troopers  showed  great 
forbearance,  few  of  them  striking  other- 
wise than  with  the  flat  of  the  sword. 
Their  charge  was,  however,  irresistible, 
and  the  crowd,  struck  with  terror,  swayed 
back.  A  terrible  scene  of  confusion  and 
pressure  was  presented,  and  four  or  five 
persons  were  crushed  to  death,  and  some 
twenty  wounded  by  sabre  cuts;  alto- 
gether some  seventy  persons  were  more 
or  less  injured,  among  them  being  a  spe- 
cial constable  ridden  down  by  the  hussars, 
and  a  yeoman  knocked  off  his  horse  by  a 
stone  thrown  by  the  rioters.  The  magis- 
trates accomplished  their  object,  viz.,  the 
arrest  of  Hunt  and  ten  of  his  companions, 
and  the  dispersal  of  the  mob.  While  the 
prisoners  were  being  conveyed  to  jail  an 
attempt  was  made  to  rescue  them,  but 
foiled  by  the  fire  of  the  infantry  guard, 
which  wounded  several  of  the  noters. 
Thus  by  prompt,  energetic  action,  a  se- 
vere blow  was  struck  at  the  would-be  rev- 
olutionists, and  probably  much  valuable 
property  in  and  about  Manchester  saved 
from  the  thieves  who  are  always  to  be 
found  in  every  mob.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  same  results 
might  not  have  been  attained  with  less 
violence,  by  a  more  judicious  handling  of 
the  troops,  who  might  have  cut  off  sec- 
tions of  the  mob  successively.  On  the 
other  hand  the  spirit  of  defiance  to  the 
law  animated  the  assembly,  and  the  severe 
lesson  given  was  needed. 

In  1 83 1  the  state  of  the  country  was 
still  more  disturbed  and  dangerous.  Out- 
rages of  the  most  violent  and  brutal  nature 
took  place  in  different  parts  of  England, 
and  resolution  in  dealing  with  mobs  was 
therefore  imperatively  required.  Yet,  in- 
stead of  acting  with  the  vigor  of  the  mag- 
istrates and  officers  at  Manchester  in 
1819,  the  civil  and  military  authorities  at 
Bristol  displayed  the  greatest  feebleness 
and  incapacity.  What  happened  was 
briefly  as  follows.  Sir  Charles  Wether- 
ell,  who  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  people 
of  Bristol,  of  which  town  he  was  the  re- 
corder, made  a  public  entry,  as  usual,  into 
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the  place  on  the  29th  of  October.  A 
large  mob  assembled,  and  first  hissed  and 
then  pelted  the  recorder.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  procession  at  the  Mansion  House, 
the  roughs  hurled  at  it  every  missile  which 
was  at  hand.  The  mayor  entreated  the 
mob  to  disperse,  and,  to  calm  it,  withdrew 
some  of  the  special  constables.  Of  course 
this  concession  emboldened  the  roughs, 
who  are  seldom  courageous  until  they  see 
symptoms  of  fear  in  their  adversaries. 
The  crowd  not  only  became  bolder  but 
more  numerous.  The  mayor  read  the 
Riot  Act;  but  as  that  formality  was  not 
followed  by  action,  he  might  Just  as  well 
have  fired  a  pop-gun,  and,  finding  how 
weak  a  man  they  had  to  deal  with,  the 
rioters  drove  back  the  constables,  broke 
into  the  Mansion  House,  completely  gut- 
ted it,  and,  pulling  up  the  iron  railings  in 
front,  retained  them  for  use  as  weapons. 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  and  the  mayor 
made  their  escape,  and  the  latter  applied 
for  the  assistance  of  the  military,  in  chief 
command  of  whom  was  Colonel  Brereton. 
In  reply  to  this  requisition  two  troops  of 
the  14th  Light  Dragoons  arrived ;  but 
they  got  no  orders  from  any  one,  and 
contented  themselves  with  walking  their 
horses  backwards  and  forwards  through 
the  crowd.  The  latter,  encouraged  by  this 
inaction,  began  to  break  the  windows  of 
the  Council  House,  on  which  thev  were 
charged  and  promptly  dispersed  \>y  the 
troops.  During  the  night  the  idea  spread 
that  the  magistrates  would  not  order  the 
soldiers  to  act,  and  that,  if  they  did,  the 
soldiers  would  remain  passive.  Feeling 
secure  as  to  their  personal  safety,  and 
attracted  by  the  hope  of  drink  ana  plun- 
der, thousands  came  in  on  the  following 
morning  to  swell  the  cohorts  of  rascaldom. 
The  ceOars  of  the  Mansion  House  were 
broken  into,  and  soon  extensive  drunken- 
ness ensued.  A  troop  of  dragoons  was 
sent  for,  but  no  orders  to  act  being  given, 
the  officer  commanding,  finding  that  his 
presence  was  useless,  and  fearing  that  his 
men  would  become  demoralized,  returned 
to  barracks.  Another  troop  was  then  sent 
to  the  Mansion  House,  and  from  some 
whim  the  mob  saluted  its  arrival  with 
cheers.  The  rioters  then  broke  up  into 
detachments,  and  unimpeded  by  the  mil- 
itary burned  the  Mansion  House,  the 
bishop's  palace,  many  public  offices,  and 
forty-two  private  houses  and  warehouses, 
and  set  free  the  prisoners  in  the  various 
jails.  Altogether  property  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  million  sterling  was  destroyed. 
For  fear  of  irritating  the  populace  the 
troops  were  all  withdrawn  from  the  town. 


and  had  the  mortification  during  the  whole 
night  of  seeing  the  sky  lit  up  by  the  con- 
flagrations raging  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
On  the  morrow,  even  the  supine  magis- 
trates and  commander  of  the  troops  felt 
that  for  very  shame^s  sake  something  must 
be  done.  A  party  of  dragoons  were  there- 
fore sent  into  the  city,  and,  being  well 
commanded,  they  charged  with  vigor,  and 
soon  put  the  chivalry  of  the  gutter  to 
flight. 

The  terror  displayed  by  these  "true 
reformers  "  was  most  abject  Thousands 
fled  before  a  few  scores  of  soldiers,  and  in 
some  cases  the  fugitives  were  so  besotted 
by  fright  or  drink  that,  to  escape  the 
swords  of  the  dragoons,  they  rushed  into 
burning  houses  and  peri  shea  in  the  flames. 
It  must  have  been  at  this  period  of  the 
disturbance  that  the  following  incident 
occurred.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  14th 
Light  Dragoons,  when  charging  at  Uie 
head  of  his  men,  was  attacked  by  a  stal- 
wart blacksmith,  who  rushed  out  of  his 
smithy  with  a  red-hot  bar  in  his  hand. 
The  officer,  who  was  of  anything  but  a 
truculent  disposition,  in  self-defence,  de- 
livered a  cut  at  his  assailant's  neck,  when, 
to  his  surprise,  the  man's  head  fell  from 
his  shoulders.  Eye-witnesses  said  that 
they  never  saw  anything  more  striking 
than  the  look  of  extreme  astonishment 
which  appeared  on  the  skilful  swords- 
man's face  when  he  perceived  the  effect 
of  his  cut.  To  return  to  the  disturbance, 
it  was  completely  at  an  end  within  a  few 
minutes  after  tne  order  to  charge  had 
been  given,  showing  what  could  have 
been  accomplished  thirty-six  hours  pre- 
viously, had  the  mayor  instructed  the  dra- 
goons who  first  appeared  on  the  scene  to 
act.  The  officer  above  mentioned  was  not 
the  only  person  who  used  his  sword  with 
effect,  and  the  total  of  killed  and  wounded 
brought  to  the  public  hospitals  amounted 
to  ninety-four.  Besides  there  were  no 
doubt  otners,  including  the  men  burnt  to 
death,  who  were  never  heard  of  by  the 
authorities.  In  the  subsequent  investiga- 
tion the  mayor  was  acquitted  of  blame,  as 
he  proved  that  he  was  not  properly  sup- 
ported by  the  military,  though  I,  for  one, 
cannot  hold  him  guiltless.  As  for  Colonel 
Brereton,  the  evidence  against  him  was  so 
strong  that  he  committed  suicide. 

The  last  case  of  rioting  to  which  I  shall 
allude  was  that  called  the  Astor  Place 
Riot,  which  occurred  in  New  York  in  1850. 
Macready,  as  a  representative  of  the  En- 
glish drama,  had  arrived  in  New  York  to 
fulfil  an  engagement.  Unfortunately  a 
quarrel  arose  between  him  and  the  cele- 
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brated  American  actor,  Forrest.  The 
population  was  divided  into  two  camps ; 
one  supporting  Macready,  the  other  For- 
rest. At  length  party  feeling  ran  so  high 
that  a  mob  of  Forrest's  partisans  stormed 
and  gutted  the  Astor  Theatre,  where 
Macftady  was  acting.  That  celebrated 
regiment,  the  7th  New  York  Volunteers, 
consisting  entirely  of  gentlemen,  was 
called  out,  and  finding  that  the  mob  would 
not  disperse  fired  a  volley  which  killed 
twenty-five  people  besides  wounding  many 
more,  and  thus,  as  if  by  magic,  cleared 
the  place. 

Having  dealt  with  the  subject  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  I  propose  to  de- 
vote the  rest  of  this  article  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  best  means  of  coping  with  a 
riotous  mob,  which,  as  I  have  shown, 
often  means  an  embryo  revolution,  and 
at  all  events  is  certain,  if  not  repressed  at 
once,  to  effect  terrible  loss  of  life  and 
property.  Under  any  circumstances  a 
riot  not  promptly  arrested  is  apt  to  bring 
the  law  into  contempt.  The  ordinary  in- 
struments for  dealing  with  a  disturbance 
are  the  police.  Should  the  task  prove  to 
be  beyond  their  power  the  aid  of  the  mili- 
tary is  invoked,  and  if  matters  threaten  to 
be  very  serious  law-abidine  citizens  are 
sworn  in  as  special  constables.  Between 
the  three  we  possess  in  England  ample 
means  to  maintain  or  restore  order ;  but 
unfortunately  there  is  no  system,  no  code 
of  tactics,  by  which  these  instruments  can 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  Indeed 
we  set  to  work  in  what  may  be  termed  a 
very  crude  manner,  merely  directly  oppos- 
ing brute  force  to  brute  force,  instead  of 
using  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
authorities  with  the  skill  which  is  the  out- 
come of  reflection,  common  sense,  and  ex- 
perience. However  capable  the  direction 
of  the  operations  of  the  troops  of  order  or 
disorder^  skill  cannot  to  any  great  extent 
be  displayed  unless  the  troops  themselves 
are  properly  organized,  disciplined,  and 
accustomed  to  combined  action.  This 
fact  in  itself  gives  authority  an  immense 
advantage,  for  the  army  of  disorder  is  so 
wanting  in  the  qualifications  above  re- 
ferred to,  that  it  is  capable  only  of  moving 
in  huge  unwieldy  masses,  and  q^uite  inca- 
pable of  manoeuvring.  It  has,  it  is  true, 
in  its  favor  the  weight  of  numbers,  and 
the  momentum  caused  by  the  foremost 
ranks  being  pressed  irresistibly  forward 
by  the  large  majority  in  the  rear,  who 
either  are  ignorant  of  the  danger  awaiting 
them  or  are  protected  from  its  conse- 
quences. A  mob,  in  short,  is  pushed  on 
rather  than  drawn  or  led  on,  and  provided 


those  in  the  rear  feel  or  fancy  themselves 
safe,  the  courage  or  cowardice  of  those  at 
the  head  of  the  column  is  a  matter  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.  We  have, 
however,  always  acted  as  if  such  were  not 
the  fact,  and  our  only  notion  of  stopping, 
driving  back,  or  dispersing  a  mob  consists 
in  making  a  bull-like  rush  at  its  head. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  principles 
of  military  tactics  are  as  applicable  in  a 
contest  with  a  mob  as  in  a  pitched  battle 
with  a  foreign  army.  I  also  submit  that  a 
mob  possessing  little  cohesion,  no  organ- 
ization or  discipline,  and  slight  confidence 
in  its  extemporized  leaders,  and  having, 
moreover,  a  sense  of  wrong-doing,  is  es- 
pecially liable  to  moral  influences,  and 
consequently  to  panic.  The  above  con- 
siderations form  the  basis  of  the  following 
outline  scheme. 

A  mob  is  either  stationary,  with  the 
exception  that  small  portions  make  occa- 
sional brief  rushes  against  the  police,  or 
on  the  march,  with  a  view  to  reach  the 
appointed  scene  of  operations,  or  attack- 
ing either  the  police  or  another  body  of 
civilians.  Let  us  deal  with  each  case 
separately. 

The  stationary  mob  is  generally  occu- 
pied in  (a)  listening  to  speeches,  (d)  mak- 
ing a  demonstration,  (c)  attacking  or  plun- 
dering a  house,  (cf)  blocking  a  street.  No 
matter,  however,  what  its  object  may  be, 
the  same  means,  or  almost  the  same 
means,  should  be  employed  to  deal  with 
it.  I  of  course  assume  that  the  authori- 
ties consider  it  necessary  to  disperse  the 
mob.  Generally  speaking  it  will  be  found 
more  easy  to  prevent  the  assembly  than 
secure  the  dispersal  of  a  crowd.  The 
best  way  to  prevent  the  gathering  of  the 
latter  is  to  keep  everyone  moving;  also 
on  the  dispersal  of  a  crowd,  its  constituent 
parts  must  be  kept  on  the  move  and  in  as 
many  directions  as  possible.  To  disperse 
a  stationary  crowd  a  direct  attack  by  the 
police,  or  even  by  the  troops,  with  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  core  of  the  meeting, 
such  as  the  platform,  is  not  as  a  rule  ad- 
visable. The  superior  weight  of  the  mob 
in  such  a  case  has  to  be  overcome  by  the 
free  use  of  b&tons  or  arms,  and  the  police 
or  soldiers  are  likely  to  be  surrounded. 
If  the  front  ranks  of  the  mob  are  by  a  sud- 
den rush  of  the  police  forced  back,  or 
should  a  panic  caused  by  fear  of  soldiers 
arise,  many  foolish  but  innocent  spectators 
are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  thrown 
down  and  trampled  to  death.  At  all 
events,  the  contest  should  be  begun  by 
shredding  off  as  it  were  corners  and  the 
outermost  ranks    of  the  mob,  and  this 
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process  should  be  carried  on  quietly  at 
several  sp>ots  simultaneously.  If  possi- 
ble, by  a  combination  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal force,  a  group  of  the  mob  should  be 
got  to  move  away  from  the  crowd ;  the 
probability  is  that  many  will  follow  with- 
out knowing  why,  simply  from  the  sheep- 
like instinct  which  men  display  when 
assembled  in  any  numbers.  When  the 
crowd  has  been  tninned  from  the  outside, 
and  is  beginning  to  sway  about  somewhat, 
the  police,  forming  a  long  triangle  with 
short  base,  might  endeavor  to  insinuate 
their  way  in  firmly,  but  without  more  vio- 
lence or  noise  than  is  necessary,  and  dis- 
integrate the  crowd.  An  endeavor  to 
penetrate  to  the  centre  and  to  arrest  the 
speakers  should  not  be  made  till  the  last 
moment.  In  fact  the  harangues  of  the 
speakers  and  the  applause  of  their  imme- 
diate surrounders  favor  the  action  of  the 
I)olice  by  drawing  away  attention  from  the 
atter.  As  for  the  arrest  of  the  speakers, 
that  can  easily  be  accomplished  when  the 
crowd  has  been  broken  up.  To  attempt 
it  earlier  would  only  be  to  concentrate  and 
give  cohesion  to  the  mob.  When  the  mob 
is  merely  blocking  a  street,  to  prevent, 
say,  the  passage  of  the  general  public,  the 
troops,  or  a  procession,  etc.,  there  is  gen- 
erally only  one  front,  /*.  r.,  the  mob  are  look- 
ing in  one  direction  for  the  arrival  of 
those  whom  it  is  desired  to  stop.  In  that 
case  no  effort  should  be  made  directlv  to 
drive  back  the  mob,  for  the  reasons  wnich 
we  have  already  given.  The  front  should 
be  watched  and  its  attention  attracted 
by  a  portion  of  the  police,  but  the  real 
efforts  should  be  made  by  two  or  three 
strong  detachments  shredaing  off  succes- 
sively men  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flanks. 
When  that  process  has  gone  on  for  some 
litde  time,  bodies  of  police  may  boldly 
attempt  to  make  several  lanes  simultane- 
ously in  the  mob  from  one  flank  to  the 
other,  and  thus  disintegrate  it.  Deprived 
of  solid  support  in  the  rear,  the  men  in 
front  will  probably  lose  heart,  and  be 
easily  driven  away  or  arrested.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  people  on  the 
outskirts  and  rear  of  a  crowd  are  often 
only  influenced  by  curiosity,  and  almost 
always  are  the  least  determined  members 
of  the  mob.  In  the  case  of  a  mob  attack- 
ing a  house,  the  proceedings  of  the  police 
must  be  somewhat  modified.  Delay  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  dangerous,  and 
energetic  measures  must  be  adopted.  I 
would  advise  that  the  bulk  of  the  police 
available  should  be  formed  into  a  solid 
column  with  a  front  of  four,  and  should 
with  a  cheer  charge  the  flank  of  the  fore- 


most row  of  the  assailants,  using  trunch- 
eons freely ;  at  the  same  time  a  smaller 
body  should  attack  the  flank  of  the  rear- 
most rows. 

I  have  a  great  belief  in  the  efiicacy  of 
fire-engines  against  a  mob.-  Wet  clothes 
damp  ardor ;  Tew  men  are  brave  when  cold 
and  wet ;  and  this  fact  is  so  well  known 
that  a  certain  French  politician  living  in 
Paris  during  a  period  of  excitement  was 
in  the  habit  as  soon  as  he  rose  of  looking 
out  of  window,  and  if  he  found  that  it  was 
raining  would  exclaim  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, "  No  revolution  to-day."  We  also 
learn  that  when  Louis  Philippe  was  replac- 
ing Napoleon's  statue  on  the  column  in 
the  Place  Vendome,  the  Napoleonists  as- 
sembled continually  in  excited  crowds 
round  the  pedestal.  The  crowds  were, 
however,  soon  dispersed  by  copious 
streams  of  water  being  pumped  on  them. 
The  material  effect  of  a  stream  of  water 
projected  from  a  fire-engine  through  a 
hose  is  considerable.  No  man  can  stand 
against  it.  Besides,  on  the  principle  that 
the  mishaps  of  others-afford  human  beings 
a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  crowd  are  sure  to  laugh  at  see- 
ing their  companions  wetted,  and  a  crowd 
which  begins  to  laugh,  ceases  to  be  dan- 
gerous. I  would  therefore  suggest  that 
whenever  a  serious  disturbance  is  antici- 
pated a  few  fire-engines  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  police. 

To  return  from  this  digression,  I  will 
now  deal  with  the  case  of  a  mob  on  the 
march.  Hitherto  the  method  of  proceed- 
ing is  to  oppose  a  direct  resistance  to  the 
head.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  the  force  at 
the  disposal  of  the  authorities  is  generally, 
nay,  almost  always,  inferior  in  numbers  to 
the  mob.  I  would  recommend  a  plan  very 
different  from  the  above.  The  great  point 
is  first  of  all  to  disintegrate  the  mob,  t'.e.j 
break  it  up  into  small  parties.  Most  of 
the  system  of  tactics  suggested  for  deal- 
ing with  a  stationary  mob  is  also  applica- 
ble in  this  case.  As  to  details,  the  head 
of  the  moving  mob  should  be  observed 
and  hindered  by  a  portion  of  the  police, 
but  the  latter  should  not  attempt  to  stop 
the  head  of  the  procession  by  main  force. 
It  is  easier  to  turn  off,  than  to  stop,  the 
mob.  Hence  endeavors  should  be  made 
occasionally  to  divert  its  head  down  a  side 
street,  and  when  a  certain  number  have 
gone  by  to  allow  the  bulk  to  proceed  in 
the  original  direction.  If  this  process  be 
repeated  several  times  the  mob  will  be 
broken  up  into  manageable  fragments. 
It  may  be  said  that  it  is  no  easy  thing  to 
divert  a  living  stream,  but  by  suddenly 
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charging  or  threatening  to  charge  the 
head  of  the  column  and  simultaneously 
opening  a  way  by  a  cross  street  close  at 
hand  and  getting  a  few  of  the  mob  to 
take  the  new  direction,  the  object  may 
be  effected,  for  a  crowd  is  always  ready 
to  follow  an  example.  A  gooa  plan  is 
for  the  police  to  have  a  few  roughs  in 
their  pay  and  employ  them  to  set  the  ex- 
ample required.  These  broken-off  frag- 
ments of  the  mob  can  when  they  have 
gone  a  short  way  be  disposed  of  very 
easily  by  a  few  policemen,  assisted  if  nec- 
essary by  special  constables.  Of  course 
this  diversion  would  be  of  little  avail  if 
the  detached  fragments  were  allowed  to 
retrace  their  steps  and  rejoin  the  principal 
body ;  but  an  essential  part  of  my  plan  is 
to  occupy  with  troops,  police,  or  special 
constable  all  the  entrances  from  cross 
streets  into  the  line  of  route.  By  so  do- 
ing the  authorities  have  it  in  their  power 
at  any  moment  to  attack  the  mob  in  flank 
and  cut  the  column  into  slices.  The  great 
point  is  to  pare  off  the  column  from  the 
rear,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  succes- 
sively making  at  intervals  a  rush  across 
the  street  and  chopping  off  the  tail,  turn- 
ing it  if  possible  off  the  main  line  of  route. 
It  cannot  be  too  much  borne  in  mind  that 
the  strength  of  a  mob  consists  in  the 
mass,  generally  without  resolution  or  fixed 
purpose,  which  pushes  on  the  leaders, 
who  from  fear  of  personal  consequences 
would  often  be  glad  to  stop  or  go  back  if 
the  pressure  would  allow  them  to  do  so. 
The  brains  are  in  the  head,  and  the  physi- 
cal force  in  the  body  of  the  column.  The 
thinner  the  latter,  /.^.,  the  narrower  its 
front,  the  more  easily  is  it  dealt  with. 

It  is  therefore  a  good  plan  to  keep  bod- 
ies of  police  (or  troops,  preferably  cavalry) 
moving  backwards  and  forwards  along 
the  pavement  or  the  sides  of  the  roadway. 
These  bodies  of  troops  should  not  attempt 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  mob,  but 
merely  to  shoulder  them  off  as  much  as 
possible  towards  the  centre  of  the  street. 
They  at  the  same  time  protect  the  houses. 
The  bodies  of  troops  or  police  occupying 
the  entrance  of  the  cross  streets  serve,  in 
addition  to  the  uses  mentioned  above,  to 
prevent  the  reinforcing  of  the  mob  by 
people  coming  down  these  streets.  The 
rear  of  the  mob  should  be  followed,  both 
in  order  to  arrest  or  send  away  persons 
by  degrees  and  to  prevent  any  accession 
of  numbers  from  behind.  A  cord  or  rope 
stretched  across  the  street  about  eighteen 
inches  above  the  ground  will  be  found 
useful,  for  if  the  mob  are  moving  rapidly 
many  persons  will   stumble  over  or  be 


pushed  over  it,  and  those  who  follow  will 
fall  over  those  who  are  in  front. 

It  often  happens,  especially  in  Ireland, 
that  a  body  of  police  is  besieged  in  a 
house.  In  such  a  case  a  good  way  to 
assist  direct  defence  is  for  a  portion  of 
the  garrison,  if  it  be  possible,  and  they 
can  be  spared,  to  slip  out  unperceivea, 
and  making  a  circuit  to  charge  with  a 
rush  and  a  shout  the  rear  or  flank  —  the 
latter  in  preference  —  of  the  assailants. 
A  mob  is  especially  liable  to  panic,  and 
half-a-dozen  policemen  unexpectedly  ap- 
pearing will  suggest  the  arrival  of  a  force 
ten  times  as  large. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  em- 
ployment of  troops.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  the  Chartist  demonstration  in 
London  in  1848,  thought  it  wise  to  keep 
his  force  at  hand  but  out  of  sight.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  great  captain  was 
right,  and  that  the  troops  should  not  be 
shown  till  it  is  intended  that  they  should 
act.  It  cannot  be  wise  to  allow  the  mob 
time  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
sight  of  the  military  and  to  count  their 
numbers.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  moral 
effect  is  produced  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  military,  especially  if  it  be 
known  that  they  are  brought  to  the  spot, 
not  to  be  stonea  and  insulted,  but  to  act 
with  effect  if  the  mob  do  not  immediately 
give  way.  I  do  not  advocate  hasty  or  ex- 
treme violence,  but  I  do  emphatically  urge 
in  the  interests  alike  of  humanity  and  or- 
der that  in  the  case  of  a  riot  the  troops 
are  for  use  and  not  for  show.  They  should 
never  be  broken  up  into  small  numbers, 
and  when  warning  is  given  that  force  will 
be  used  if  the  people  do  not  disperse 
within  a  given  time,  and  that  time  should 
be  short,  no  further  delay  should  take 
place.  If,  however,  the  mob  be  not  very 
aggressive  and  desperate,  a  charge  by 
infantry  with  unfixed  bayonets  will  fre- 
auently  suffice ;  for  a  thrust  in  the  pit  of 
tne  stomach  with  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle  is 
by  no  means  agreeable,  neither  can  it  be 
said  that  a  blow  with  the  butt  of  a  rifle  on 
the  shins  is  a  pleasant  salute.  If  more 
than  this  be  needed  then  the  effect  of  fire 
should  be  tried.  I  venture,  however,  with 
all  respect  for  the  regulations,  to  submit 
that  if  matters  are  so  bad  that  firing  is 
needed  at  all,  it  should  be  such  as  to  pro- 
duce a  terrifying  impression  on  the  mob ; 
if  it  fall  short  of  that  it  is  apt  to  irritate 
instead  of  cowing.  Consequently  I  would 
suggest  that  not  fewer  than  twelve  men 
should  fire  at  first,  and  that  if  the  crowd 
do  not  then  at  once  flee  a  second  volley 
by  an  equal  body  of  men  should  promptly 
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follow.  The  object  being  to  disable  and 
frighten  rather  than  to  slay,  the  troops 
should  fire  from  a  kneeling  position  and 
aim  at  the  shin.  Moreover,  by  this  means 
the  danger  of  the  bullets  ranging  far  and 
striking  either  the  most  innocent  members 
of  the  mob,  /.  ^.,  those  in  rear,  or  peaceful 
persons  a  mile  off,  will  be  avoided.  Buck 
shot  are,  however,  preferable  to  bullets. 
If  it  can  be  managed  there  should  be  a 
fire  on  the  flank  as  well  as  on  the  front  of 
the  crowd.  As  soon  as  the  mob  begin  to 
turn,  they  should  be  followed  up  rapidly, 
but  sleaclily,  with  fixed  bayonets,  so  as  to 

five  no  opportunity  of  rallying,  and  to 
eep  up  the  terror.  In  some  cases,  espe- 
cially in  open  ground,  a  charge  of  cavalry 
is  more  humane  than,  and  equally  as  ef- 
fective as,  the  action  of  infantry.  The 
charge  should  be  made  in  line,  with  sup- 
ports on  each  flank,  at  a  fast  trot,  or  at 
most  a  canter.  The  troopers  should  rely 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  action  of  their 
horses,  and  the  edge  not  the  point  of  the 
sword  should  be  used.  The  former  is 
more  terrifying  and  inflicts  uglier-looking 
wounds,  and  yet  is  less  likely  to  prove 
fatal  than  the  latter.  If  possible,  the 
troopers  should  aim  at  the  arms  and  legs 
of  the  mob,  though,  if  the  latter  resist 
viciously,  a  ifew  cuts  across  the  face  are 
desirable. 

Artillery  should  only  be  used  as  a  last 
resource,  and  then  case-shot  should  be 
employed;  but  when  it  comes  to  cannon 
the  not  has  developed  into  an  attempt  at 
revolution,  and  the  only  object  of  the  mili- 
tary commanders  should  be  at  any  cost  to 
stamp  out  resistance.  In  such  a  case  as 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  houses 
adjoining  the  troops  will  be  occupied  by 
the  insurrectionists,  and  then  the  tactics 
should  be  such  as  those  employed  when  a 
garrison  which  has  been  driven  from  the 
ramparts  continues  its  resistance  in  the 
streets.  For  example,  detachments  ac- 
companied by  sappers  should  break  into 
a  building  and  force  their  way  from  house 
to  house  till  they  get  in  rear  of  the  enemy, 
shells  and  hand-grenades  being  thrown 
down  the  chimneys  or  through  any  other 
openings  in  order  to  dislodge  the  occu- 
pants of  a  house.  If  this  house-to-house 
fighting  requires  too  much  time,  or  for 
any  other  reason  is  unadvisable,  an  artil- 
lery or  rifle  fire  should  be  delivered  down 
the  centre  of  the  street,  while  on  each  side, 
close  to  the  walls,  should  march  a  body 
of  soldiers  in  single  file,  firing  at  any  who 
may  show  themselves  at  the  windows  on 
the  opposite  side. 

My  object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to 


write  on  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
revolution,  but  to  show  how,  in  mv  opin- 
ion, a  riot  can  be  prevented  from  oecom- 
ing  one.  As  1  have  said  above,  this  object 
may  be  accomplished  without  much  bodily 
injury  to  any  one  concerned,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  simple  system  of  tactics,  if  the 
disturbance  is  in  its  earlier  stages  dealt 
with  firmly.  In  the  case  of  the  police,  I 
have  gone  into  those  tactics  minutely.  In 
the  case  of  the  military  I  have  treated  the 
subject  more  generally.  Whether,  how- 
ever, police  or  military  be  employed,  the 
main  principles  are  the  same. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  again  impress 
upon  my  readers  that,  if  the  actors  in  a 
disorderly  drama  are  thought  to  be  not 
merely  mischievous  but  really  vicious, 
then  calculated,  methodical,  and  controlled 
severity  will  prove  in  the  long  run  the 
truest  humanity.         W.  W.  Knollys. 


From  The  English  Illustrated  Masasine. 
A  SECRET  INHERITANCE. 

by  b.  l.  farjeon. 
Book  the  First. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

As  I  lay  in  this  dreamy  condition  I 
became  conscious  that  the  music  had 
ceased  and  that  the  players  had  departed. 
But  I  was  not  alone ;  Dr.  Louis  was  with 
me. 

These  facts  were  made  apparent  by  my 
inner  sense,  for  I  did  not  attempt  to  open 
my  eyes.  Indeed,  without  a  determined 
effort  I  should  not  have  succeeded.  A 
wave  of  cold  air  passed  over  my  eyelids  ; 
another ;  another.  This  did  not  proceed 
from  an  uncontrolled  natural  force  ;  Doc- 
tor Louis  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and  was 
now  standing  in  close  proximity  to  me.  I 
did  not  pause  to  consider  whether  he  had 
moved  towards  me  stealthily,  in  order  not 
to  disturb  me.  1  was  content  to  accept 
certain  facts  without  inquiry  as  to  how 
they  were  produced.  Again  the  wave  of 
cola  air  across  my  eyelids  ;  again ;  again. 

**  To  seal  them,"  was  the  expression  of 
my  thought.  *'  So  be  it  —  but  this  learned 
doctor  shall  not  quite  succeed.  He  is  en- 
deavoring to  magnetize  me  to  his  will,  but 
my  power  is  no  less  than  his;  it  may  be 
greater.  Hidden  force  shall  meet  hidden 
force  in  friendly  and  amiable  contest.  He 
will  not  be  aware  that  1  am  resisting  him, 
and  the  advantage  will  be  on  my  side.  I 
will  play  with  him  as  one  skilled  in  fence 
plays  with  an  apprentice.     My  dear  doc- 
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tor's  power  is  the  product  of  cultivation  ; 
be  has  learned  the  art  he  practises.  To 
roe  it  is  natural,  born  in  my  birth  without 
a  doubt.  What  matter  how  transmitted? 
That  I  am  I  is  the  potent  fact ;  and  being 
I,  and  of  and  in  the  world,  I  am,  to  myself 
supreme.  What  to  me  would  be  the  mar- 
vels of  nature,  the  eenius  of  Centuries,  the 
memorials  of  time  from  the  first  breath  of 
creation,  were  I  not  in  existence  ?  There- 
fore am  1,  to  myself,  supreme.  The  pres- 
ent lives  ;  the  past  is  at  rest.  The  future  ? 
A  grey  veil  spreads  itself  before  me,  shut- 
ting out  from  my  view  the  years  of  mortal 
life  through  which  I  have  yet  to  pass. 
But  I  possess  a  talisman.  I  breathe  upon 
the  veil  the  form  of  a  rose,  white  and  most 
lovely,  with  just  a  tinge  of  creamv  pink, 
and  it  dissolves  into  a  vision  of  flowers, 
amidst  which  I  walk,  clasping  a  hand 
which,  but  that  it  is  flesh  ancl  blood,  might 
be  the  hand  of  an  angel.  It  is  an  angel's 
hand  —  mine,  and  no  other  man's;  mine, 
to  gladden  my  hours,  and  to  be  forever 
creative  of  joy,  of  peace,  of  beauty.  How 
fair  the  view !     1  will  have  no  other. 

"  I  am  not  fearful  that  the  doctor  has 
evil  intentions  towards  me ;  and  truly  I 
have  none  towards  him.  As  regards  our 
relations  to  each  other,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, nothing  is  yet  fixed. 

**  I  see  him  as  he  stands  by  my  side, 
waiting  his  turn.  A  grave,  courteous,  and 
kindly  man,  whose  native  instinct  it  must 
be  to  shrink  from  evil.  Goodness  and 
nobility  are  inherent  in  his  nature.  Not 
that  he  is  devoid  of  cunning.  Indeed,  is 
he  not  practising  it  at  the  present  moment  ? 
But  it  is  cunning  which  must  always  be 
used  to  a  just  or  good  end.  I  do  not 
unite  the  terms  'just'  and  *good,'  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  sometimes  at  war 
with  each  other.  What  is  a  blessing  to 
one  man  is  frequently  a  curse  to  another. 
The  doctor's  cunning  is  just  now  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  it  is  as  much  the 
cunning  of  the  heart  as  of  the  head  that  he 
is  bringing  to  bear  upon  me.  Mixed  mo- 
tives are  rarely  entirely  successful.  In 
enterprises  upon  which  momentous  issues 
hang,  one  dominant  idea  must  be  the  su- 
preme guide. 

"He  is  not  inimical  to  me,  yet  he  is 
secretly  disturbed  —  and  I  am  tne  cause. 
Well,  doctor,  you  picked  me  up  in  the 
woods  and  saved  my  life.  Who,  then,  is 
the  responsible  one  —  you  or  I  ? 

"  Between  us,  for  sympathy  or  repul- 
sion, are  a  being  and  an  influence  which 
soon  shall  become  resolved  into  a  bridge 
or  a  chasm.  I  prefer  that  it  shall  be  a 
bridge,  but  it  may  be  that  it  will  not  de- 


pend upon  me  to  make  it  this  or  that 
Only,  I  will  have  my  way.  No  power  on 
earth  shall  mar  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
heart. 

"  What  being  stands  between  you  and 
me,  dear  doctor,  to  unite  or  sever?  Ah, 
the  fragrant  air  playing  about  my  face, 
whispering  of  spring,  of  youth,  of  joy! 
Lying  bade  in  my  chair,  with  eyes  fast 
closed,  I  see  the  pink  and  white  blossoms 
growing  upwards  into  the  clouds,  kissing 
heaven.  I  am  lifted  heavenward.  Deli- 
cious and  most  sweet !  If  death  bear  any 
resemblance  to  this  state  of  beatitude,  it 
were  good  to  die.  But  I  must  live  —  I 
must  live  !  A  heaven  awaits  me  in  mortal 
life.  Dear  doctor,  whom,  unconscious  to 
yourself,  I  am  dominating  even  as  you 
would  dominate  me,  which  is  it  to  be  — a 
bridge  to  join  our  hearts,  or  a  chasm  to 
hold  them  apart  ?  The  influence  is  love, 
the  being,  Lauretta.  You  cannot  quite  see 
into  my  heart,  nor  can  I  quite  see  into 
yours,  but  the  secret  which  includes  love 
^and  Lauretta  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Also,  for  the  asking,  my  resolve  to  win 
both  love  and  her. 

"But  vour  inquisitiveness  may  travel 
beyond  tnis  point ;  you  may  seek  to  know 
too  much,  and  1  am  armecf  to  resist  you. 
Nothing  shall  you  glean  from  me  that  will 
be  to  my  hurt,  that  will  step  between  me 
and  Lauretta.  You  shall  obtain  from  me 
no  pathognomonic  sign  which  will  enable 
you  to  lay  your  finger  upon  the  secret  of 
my  midnight  musings,  and  of  my  love  foi 
solitude.  You  shaU  not  make  me  a  wit- 
ness against  myself.  True,  I  have  heard 
silent  voices  and  have  seen  invisible 
shapes.  You  would  construe  the  bare 
fact  to  my  disadvantage.  You  would  be 
unable  to  understand  that  they  are  my 
slaves  and  have  no  power  over  me.  Ail 
the  dark  thoughts  they  have  suggested, 
all  the  temptings  and  instigations,  will 
presently  be  slain  by  love,  and  will  fall 
into  a  deep  grave,  to  lie  there  forever  still 
and  dead.  1  am,  as  others  are,  human ; 
my  life,  like  the  lives  of  other  men,  is 
imperfect.  The  purifying  influence  is  at 
hand.  I  thank  thee,  Creator  of  all  the 
harmonies  in  the  wondrous  world,  that 
thou  hast  sent  me  Lauretta !  Now,  doc- 
tor, I  am  ready  for  you." 

He  spoke  upon  tne  instant. 

"  You  and  I  have  certain  beliefs  in  com- 
mon—  as  that  we  are  not  entirely  crea- 
tures of  chance.  There  is  in  all  nature  a 
design,  down  to  its  minutest  point." 

"  So  tar  as  creation  goes,'  I  answered, 
"so  far  as  this  or  that  is  brought  into  ex- 
istence.    There  ends  the  design." 
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"  Because  the  work  is  done,"  said  Doc- 
tor Louis. 

"  Not  so,"  I  said.  "  Rather  is  it  because 
nature's  part  is  done.  Then  the  true  work 
commences,  and  man  is  the  master." 

"  Natuie  can  destroy." 

"  So  can  man ;  ancl,  of  the  two,  he  is 
the  more  powerful  in  destruction.  His 
work  also  is  of  a  higher  quality,  because 
of  the*  intelligence  which  directs  it.  He 
can  go  on  or  turn  back.  Nature  creates 
forces  which,  apart  from  their  creator,  pro- 
duce certain  results  —  some  beautiful  and 
harmonious,  some  frightful  and  destruc- 
tive. For  these  results  nature  is  only 
indirectly  responsible ;  the  forces  she  cre- 
ates worfc  independently  to  their  own  end. 
When  a  great  storm  is  about  to  burst,  it 
is  not  in  nature's  power  to  will  that  it  shall 
dissolve  into  gentleness.  Hence,  nature, 
all-powerful  up  to  a  given  point,  is  power- 
less beyond  it." 

"  And  man  ?  " 

"/j  all-powerful.  He  wills  and  exe- 
cutes. He  aspires  to  win,  and  he  works 
to  win.  He  desires,  and  he  schemes  to* 
gratify  his  desire."  I  paused,  and  as 
Doctor  Louis  did  not  immediately  reply, 
continued :  "  If  there  is  not  penect  ac- 
cord between  us  in  large  contentious  mat- 
ters upon  which  the  wisest  scientists 
differ,  that  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  between  us  a  perfect  friendship." 

**  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so ;  it 
means  that  you  desire  to  retain  my  friend- 
ship." 

**  I  earnestly  desire  it." 

'*  And  would  make  a  sacrifice  to  retain 
it?" 

"  Sacrifice  of  what  ?  " 

"  Of  some  wish  that  is  dear  to  you,"  re- 
plied Doctor  Louis. 

"  That  depends,"  I  said.  "  In  entering 
upon  a  serious  obligation  it  behoves  a  man 
to  be  specific.  Doctor,  we  are  drifting 
from  the  subject  which  occupies  vour 
mind.  Concentration  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  you  in  any  information  you  wish 
to  obtain  from  me." 

"The  flower  turns  towards  the  sun," 
said  Doctor  Louis,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  I  knew  that  he  was  bringing  him- 
self back  to  the  point  he  was  aiming  at, 
"and  closes  its  leaves  in  the  darkness. 
My  view  has  been  that  man,  though  the 
highest  in  the  scale,  is  not  his  own  mas- 
ter ;  he  is  subject  to  the  influences  which 
affect  lower  grades  of  life.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  within  him  that  with  which 
no  other  form  of  life  is  gifted  —  discern- 
ment, and,  as  you  have  said,  the  power  to 
advance  or  recede.    It  sometimes  happens 


that  an  impulse,  as  noble  as  it  is  mercifol, 
arrests  his  foot,  and  he  says,  '  No,  I  maj 
bruise  that  flower,'  and  turns  aside.  Yoo 
follow  me  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  but  you  are  still  generalizing. 
Question  me  more  plainly  upon  what  you 
desire  to  know." 

"  You  are  a  stranger  among  us." 

"  I  was ;  I  do  not  look  upon  myself  as 
a  stranger  now.  Here  have  I  found  peace 
and  fitness.  Do  not  forget  that,  out  of 
your  goodness  and  generosity,  you  have 
treated  me  with  affection." 

**  I  do  not  forget  it,  and  I  pray  that  it 
may  not  lead  to  unhappiness." 

"It  is  also  my  prayer  —  though  ^u 
must  remember  that  one  man  often  enjoys 
at  another  man's  expense." 

"  You  have  already  told  me  something 
about  yourself.  Again  I  ask,  what  are 
you  ?  " 

"  An  English  gentleman." 

"  Your  father  f " 

"  He  was  the  same." 

"Your  mother?" 

"  A  lady." 

"Were  you  educated  at  a  public 
school  ?  " 

"  No ;  my  studies  were  conducted  at 
home  by  private  tutors.  We  lived  a  life 
of  privacy,  and  did  not  mix  with  the 
world." 

"  For  any  particular  reason  ?  " 

"  For  none  that  I  am  aware  of.  It 
suited  m^  parents  so  to  live ;  it  suited  me 
also.  Since  the  death  of  my  parents  I 
have  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  derived 
but  small  enjoyment  from  it  until  destiny 
led  me  to  Nerac." 

"  Destiny  ?  " 

"It  is  the  only  word,  doctor,  by  which 
I  can  express  myself  clearly." 

"  During  your  illness  you  gave  utter- 
ance to  sentiments  or  ideas  which  impel 
me  now  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  lives  of 
either  of  your  parents,  there  was  that 
which  would  cause  an  honorable  man  to 
pause  before  he  feels  a  passion  towards 
which  an  innocent  being  may  be  drawn  to 
her  destruction  ?  " 

"  I  would  perish  rather  than  destroy  the 
flower  in  my  path." 

"  You  adopt  my  own  figure  of  speech, 
but  you  do  not  answer  my  question  — 
which  proves  that  I  have  not  complete 
power  over  you.  Your  high  sense  of 
honor  will  not  allow  you  to  commit  your- 
self to  anything  distinctly  untruthful. 
Say  there  is  that  in  your  inner  life  which 
warns  you  that  to  touch  would  be  to  wither, 
would  you  stoop  to  gather  the  flower  which 
it  may  be  awaits  your  bidding  ?  " 
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A  glow  of  ineffable  delight  wanned  mv 
heart.  "  Do  you  know,"  I  asked,  "  that  it 
awaits  me  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  absolutely.  I  am 
striving  to  perform  a  duty.  An  ordinarily 
wise  man,  foreseeing  a  storm,  prepares 
for  it ;  and  when  that  storm  threatens  one 
who  is  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself,  he 
redoubles  his  precautions." 

"  As  you  are  doing." 

"As  I  am  doing  —  though  I  am  sadly 
conscious  that  my  efforts  may  be  vain." 

"  You  are  not  my  enemy  ? 

"  On  the  contrary.  I  recognize  in  you 
noble  qualities,  but  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  mystery  within  you  which  troubles 


me. 
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May  you  not  be  in  error  there  ? " 

"It  is  possible.  I  speak  from  inward 
prompting,  based  upon  observation  and 
reflection." 

"  Dear  doctor,"  I  said,  with  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  at  the  conviction  that  I  was 
successfully  probing  him,  "  if  I  thought 
that  my  touch  would  blast  the  flower  you 
speak  of,  I  would  fly  the  spot,  and  carry 
my  unhappiness  witn  me,  so  that  only  1 
should  be  the  sufferer.  But  no  need  ex- 
ists. Nothing  lies  at  my  door  of  which  I 
am  ashamed.  No  man,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  is  my  enemy,  and  I  am  no  man^s. 
I  have  never  committed  an  act  to  another's 
hurt  You  speak  of  my  inner  life.  Does 
not  every  human  being  live  two  lives,  and 
is  there  not  in  every  life  something  which 
man  should  keep  to  himself  ?  Were  we  to 
walk  unmasked,  we  should  hate  and  loathe 
each  other,  and  saints  would  be  stoned  to 
death.  We  are  maculate,  and  it  is  given 
to  no  man  to  probe  the  mystery  of  exist- 
ence. There  are  pretenders,  and  you  and 
I  agree  upon  an  estimate  of  them.  If  in 
private  intercourse  we  were  absolutely 
frank  in  our  confession  of  temptations, 
gross  thoughts,  and  uncommitted  sins,  it 
would  inspire  horror.  The  joys  of  life 
are  destroyed  by  seeking  too  far.  We 
are  here,  with  all  our  imperfections.  The 
wisest  and  truest  philosophy  is  to  make 
the  best  of  them  and  of  surrounding  cir- 
cumstance. Therefore  when  I  see  before 
me  a  path  which  leads  to  human  happi- 
ness, I  should  be  mad  to  turn  from  it. 
Will  you  not  now  ask  questions  to  which 
I  can  return  explicit  answers  ?  " 

"  You  love  ?  '^ 

"  Yes." 

"  Whom  ?  " 

"  Lauretta." 

"In  honor?" 

"In  perfect  honor.  So  pure  a  being 
could  inspire  none  but  a  pure  passion." 
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"  You  would  make  a  sacrifice  to  render 
her  happy  ?  " 

"  I  can  make  her  happy  without  a  sac- 
rifice." 

"  But  should  the  need  arise  ?  " 

"If  I  were  convinced  of  it,  I  would 
sacrifice  my  life  for  her.  It  would  be 
valueless  to  me  without  her ;  it  would  be 
valueless  with  her  did  not  her  heart  re- 
spond to  the  beating  of  mine." 

"  You  have  not  spoken  to  her  ? " 

"  Of  love  ?    No." 
You  will  not,  without  my  consent?" 
I  cannot  promise." 

"You  believe  yourself  worthy  of  her?  " 

"  No  man  can  be  worthy  of  her,  but  I 
as  much  as  any  man." 

"  She  is  young  for  love." 

"  Those  words  should  be  addressed  to 
nature,  not  to  me." 

"Aspiring  to  win  her,  you  would  win 
her  worthily  ? " 

"It  shall  be  my  endeavor." 

"  I  do  not  say  she  is  easily  swayed,  but 
she  is  simple  and  confiding.  She  must 
have  time  to  question  her  heart." 

"  What  is  it  you  demand  of  me  ? " 

"  That  you  should  not  woo  her  hastily. 
I  am  her  father  and  her  natural  guardian. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  keep 
you  and  her  apart" 

"  Do  you  contemplate  an  act  so  cruel  ? " 

"  Not  at  the  present  moment  seriously, 
but  it  has  suggested  itself  to  me  as  the 
best  safeguard  I  can  adopt  to  save  an  in- 
experienced child  from  possible  unhappi- 
ness." 

"  She  would  suffer." 

"Less  now  than  at  some  future  time, 
when  what  is  at  present  a  transient  feel- 
ing may  become  a  faith,  from  which  to 
tear  her  then  would  be  to  tear  her  heart- 
strings. You  are,  or  would  be,  her  lover ; 
I  am  her  father.  Were  you  in  my  place 
and  I  in  yours,  you  would  act  towards  me 
as  I  am  acting  towards  you.  I  repeat,  you 
are  a  stranger  among  us ;  you  must  give 
us  time  to  know  more  of  you  before  1  can 
take  you  by  the  hand  and  welcome  you  as 
a  son.  You  must  give  my  daughter  time 
to  know  more  of  you  before  you  ask  her 
to  take  the  most  important  step  in  a  wom- 
an's life.  It  is  in  my  power  to-day  to 
make  my  conditions  absolute,  and  I  intend 
to  use  my  power." 

"You  require  a  guarantee  from  me?" 
I  said. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  if  I  give  it,  will  it  be  the  means 
of  separating  me  from  Lauretta?" 

"  No." 

The  fears  which  had  begun  to  agitate 
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me  vanished.  What  guarantee  could 
Doctor  Louis  demand  which  I  would  re- 
fuse to  give,  so  long  as  I  was  permitted  to 
enjov  Lauretta's  society? 

**  State  what  you  require,"  I  said. 

"  I  require  a  sacred  promise  from  you, 
to  be  repeated  when  you  are  in  full  pos- 
session of  your  faculties,  that,  until  the 
expiration  of  twelve  months  from  this  day, 
you  will  not  seek  to  obtain  from  my  daugh- 
ter any  direct  or  indirect  pledge  of  love  oy 
which  she  will  be  likely  to  deem  herself 
bound." 

"  On  the  understanding  that  I  am  a  free 
agent  to  stay  in  Nerac  or  leave  it,  and 
that  vou  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  do 
anything  to  cause  Lauretta  and  me  to  be 
separated,  I  give  you  the  promise  you  de- 
mand." 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Doctor  Louis. 

"  A  moment,"  I  said,  a  sudden  vague 
suspicion  disturbing  me;  "there  is  some- 
thing forgotten." 

"  Name  it." 

"  You  will  bind  yourself  not  to  use  your 
parental  authority  over  Lauretta  to  induce 
her  to  enter  into  an  engagement  with,  or 
to  marry,  any  other  man  than  me." 

**I  willingly  bind  myself;  my  desire  is 
that  she  shall  be  free  to  choose." 

Those  were  the  last  words  which  passed 
between  us  on  that  occasion;  and  soon 
afterwards  Doctor  Louis  left  me  to  my 
musings.  They  were  not  entirely  of  a 
rosy  hue.  At  nrst  I  was  in  a  glow  of  hap- 
piness at  what  it  seemed  to  me  I  had 
learnt  from  between  the  lines  of  Doctor 
Louis's  utterances.  If  he  had  not  had 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  Lauretta 
loved  me,  he  would  not  have  sought  the 
interview.  What  had  been  said  was  like 
a  question  asked  and  answered,  a  question 
upon  which  the  happiness  of  my  life  de- 
pended. And  it  had  been  answered  in  my 
favor.  Lauretta  loved  me  !  What  other 
joys  did  the  world  contain  for  me  ?  What 
others  were  needed  ?  None.  Blessed  with 
Lauretta's  love,  all  sources  and  founts  of 
bliss  were  mine.  It  did  not  immediately 
occur  to  me  that  the  probation  of  twelve 
months'  delay  before  heart  was  joined  to 
heart  was  a  penance,  or  that  there  was 
danger  in  it.  But  certain  words  which 
Doctor  Louis  had  uttered  presently  re- 
curred to  me  with  ominous  significance : 
"My  desire  is  that  she  shall  oe  free  to 
choose."  To  choose  !  Were  there,  then, 
others  who  aspired  to  win  Lauretta  ?  The 
thought  was  torture. 

To  debate  the  matter  with  myself  in  hot 
blood  I  felt  would  be  unwise  ;  therefore  I 
schooled  my  mind  to  a  calmer  mood,  and 


then  proceeded  to  review  the  -position  in 
which  I  stood  with  respect  to  the  being 
who  was  all  the  world  to  me. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lauretta 
had  grown  to  womanhood  without  forming 
friendships  and  acouaintances,  but  I  had 
seen  nothing  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  her 
heart  had  responded  to  love's  call  before 
I  appeared.  She  was  sweet  and  tender  to 
all,  out  that  it  was  in  her  nature  to  be,  and 
I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  strangely  self- 
deceived  if  the  nope  and  the  belief  were 
false  that  in  her  bearing  towards  me  there 
was  a  deeper,  sweeter  tenderness  than  she 
exhibited  to  others.  That  she  was  uncon- 
scious of  this  was  cause  for  stronger  hope. 
But  did  it  exist,  or  was  it  simply  the  out- 
come of  my  own  feelings,  which  led  the 
word  of  promise  to  my  ear  ? 

To  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  become  better  in- 
formed upon  the  social  habits  of  Doctor 
Louis's  family.  I  had  been  until  this  day 
confined  to  a  sick-room,  but  I  was  grow- 
ing strong,  and  I  had  looked  forward  with 
tranquil  satisfaction  to  the  prospect  of 
recovering  my  usual  health  by  slow  stages. 
This  was  no  longer  my  desire.  I  must 
get  well  quickly  ;  I  would  will  myself  into 
health  and  strength.  I  was  sure  that 
even  now  I  could  walk  unaided.  By  a 
sudden  and  determined  effort  I  rose  to  my 
feet,  and  advancing  three  or  four  steps 
forward,  stood  upright  and  unsupported. 
But  I  had  overtaxed  myself ;  nature  as- 
serted her  power ;  I  strove  to  retrace  my 
steps  to  the  chair,  staggered,  and  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  it  not  been 
that  a  light  form  glided  to  my  side  and 
held  me  up.  Lauretta's  arm  was  round 
me. 

"  Shall  I  call  my  father  ?  "  she  asked  in 
alarm. 

"  No,  no ;  do  not  speak,  do  not  move ; 
call  no  one;  I  shall  be  well  in  a  moment. 
I  was  trying  my  strength." 

"It  was  wrong  of  you,"  she  said  in  a 
tone  of  sweetest  chiding.  "  Strength ! 
You  have  none.  Why,  /  could  vanquish 
you ! " 

"  You  have  done  so,  Lauretta." 

She  gazed  at  me  in  innocent  surprise, 
and  I  equivocated  by  asking,  — 

"  You  are  not  angry  at  my  calling  you 
Lauretta  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  should 
feel  strange  if  you  called  me  by  any  other 
name.  Lean  on  me,  and  I  will  guide  you 
to  your  chair.  You  will  not  hurt  me ;  I 
am  stronger  than  you  think." 

Her  touch,  her  voice  with  its  note  of 
exquisite  sympathy,  made  me  faint  with 
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happiness.'  I  sank  into  the  chair,  and  still 
retained  her  hand,  which  she  did  not  with- 
draw from  me. 

Do  you  feel  better  ?  " 
Much  better,  Lauretta,  thanks  to  your 
sweet    help.     Remain    with   me    a  little 
while." 

"Yes,  I  will.  It  was  fortunate  my  fa- 
ther sent  me  to  you,  or  you  might  nave 
fallen  to  the  ground  with  your  rash  experi- 
ment." 

**Your  father  sent  you  to  me,  Lau- 
retta .? " 

"  Yes." 

This  evidence  of  confidence  from  one  I 
honored,  after  what  had  passed  between 
us,  did  wonders  for  me.  A  weight  was 
lifted  from  my  heart,  a  cloud  from  my 
eyes.  I  would  prove  myself  worthy  of  his 
confidence. 

"  The  color  has  come  back  to  your  face," 
said  Lauretta.    "  You  are  better." 

"  I  am  almost  quite  well,  Lauretta.  I 
have  been  so  great  a  burden  to  you  and 
your  good  parents  that  I  thought  it  was 
time  to  give  up  my  idle  ways  and  show  1 
was  capable  of  waiting  upon  myself." 

"It  was  very,  very  wrong  of  you,"  she 
repeated.  **  And  as  wrong  to  say  you  are 
a  burden  to  us.  It  is  almost  as  if  you 
believed  we  thought  you  were.  I  must 
tell  my  dear  mother  to  scold  you." 

"  No,  do  not  tell  her,  Lauretta ;  it  might 
pain  her.  I  did  not  mean  what  I  said. 
Let  it  be  a  secret  between  us." 

"  A  secret !  "  she  exclaimed,  raising  her 
eyes  to  my  face.  *'  I  never  had  one  ;  but 
tnere  is  no  harm  in  this." 

"  You  have  no  secrets,  Lauretta  ?  " 

"  Not  one,"  she  replied,  with  guileless 
frankness ;  "  and  1  will  promise  that  my 
mother  shall  not  chide  you  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  try  to  force  yourself  into 
strength.  The  wisest  and  cleverest  man 
cannot  do  that.  But  perhaps  you  are 
wear)'  of  us,  and  wish  to  run  away." 

"I  should  be, content  to  remain  here 
forever,  Lauretta." 

"  Well,  then,"  she  said  gaily,  "  be  pa- 
tient for  a  few  days,  and,  as  my  dear  father 
would  say,  don't  be  inconsistent."  She 
uttered  the  last  three  words  in  playful 
imitation  of  her  father's  voice,  and  I  was 
enchanted  with  this  revealment  of  inno- 
cent lightness  in  her  nature.  "  But  I  am 
losing  sight  of  his  admonition." 

"He  bade  you  do  something.^ " 

"Yes;  he  said  you  might  like  me  to 
read  or  play  for  you.  Which  shall  I 
do?" 

"  Neither,  Lauretta." 
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'■Can  I  do  nothing  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  talk  to  me,  Lauretta." 

I  was  never  tired  of  uttering  her  name. 
It  was  the  sweetest  word  in. all  the  lan- 
guages. 

"  Well,  then,"  she  said,  clasping  her 
hands  in  her  lap  (she  had  gently  withdrawn 
the  hand  I  held),  "what  shall  I  talk 
about  ? " 

"  About  your  friends.  When  I  am  well, 
I  shall  want  to  know  them.  Introduce  me 
to  them  beforehand." 

"  I  introduce  you  then,"  she  said  with 
tender  gravity,  without  hDsing  touch  of 
her  lighter  mood,  "  to  everybody." 

"Is  everybody  your  friend,  Lauretta? " 

"  Yes,  everybody  —  truly  !  and  it  makes 
me  very  glad  to  know  it." 

"  But  there  are  special  ones,  Lauretta." 

"  Of  course  there  are  special  ones.  First, 
my  dearest." 

"  Your  parents  ? " 

"  Yes,  they  are  the  first,  the  best,  the 
dearest.  It  is  well  known  ;  my  mother  is 
an  angel." 

"  I  honor  them,  Lauretta." 

"  All  do.  That  is  why  people  like  me ; 
because  I  belong  to  them,  and  they  to 
me." 

"  You  are  loved  for  yourself,  Lauretta." 

"  No,"  she  said  with  pretty  wilfulness, 
"  because  of  them.  Then  there  is  Father 
Daniel,  a  saint,  my  mother  says ;  then 
Eric  and  Emilius  — and  that  is  all,  I  think, 
who  can  be  called  special." 

"  Eric  and  Emilius  ? "  I  said,  in  the 
form  of  a  question. 

"Yes,  they  are  brothers,  handsome, 
brave,  and  strong.  You  will  like  them,  I 
am  sure  you  will." 

Handsome,  brave,  and  strong !  I  gave 
Lauretta  a  searching  look,  and  she  re- 
turned it  smilingly.  There  was  no  blush, 
no  self-consciousness.  Why,  then,  should 
I  feel  disturbed  ?  Why  should  Eric  and 
Emilius  become  established  in  my  mind 
as  barriers  to  the  happiness  for  which  I 
yearned?  I  did  not  dare  to  trust  myself 
to  ask  for  information  of  these  friends  of 
Lauretta,  so  handsome,  brave,  and  strong 
—  I  was  fearful  that  my  voice  might  be- 
tray me ;  and  as  I  could  converse  on  no 
other  topic  with  ease,  I  remained  silent 
while  Lauretta  chatted  on  sweetly  and  art- 
lessly. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

I  WAS  quite  well ;  the  fever  had  en- 
tirely departed,  and  my  ankle  was  as 
strong  and  sound  as  ever.  I  moved  about 
freely,  with  a  keen  enjoyment  of  life,  an 
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enjoyment  intensified  by  the  happiness 
which  I  believed  to  be  in  store  for  me. 
Four  weeks  had  passed  since  Lauretta 
had  uttered  Jhe  names  of  Eric  and  Emil- 
ius,  and  I  had  seen  nothing  of  them.  Not 
only  had  they  not  visited  tne  house,  but  I 
was  convinced  they  were  not  in  the  vil- 
lage. My  jealous  tears  were  dead.  The 
hopes  in  which  I  indulged  were  strength- 
ened by  Doctor  Louis's  behavior  towards 
me .  There  had  been  a  short  conversation 
between  us  on  the  subject  of  what  had 
passed  v/hile  he  was  endeavoring  to  mes- 
merize me  on  the  first  day  of  my  conva- 
lescence. It  was  I  who,  to  his  manifest 
relief,  broached  the  subject 

*'  I  remember  everything  perfectly,"  I 
said,  "  every  phase  of  my  sensations,  ev- 
ery word  that  was  spoken,  every  thought 
that  occurred  to  me.  Although  my  eyes 
were  sealed,  I  saw  you  plamly,  ana  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  see  what  was 
passing  through  your  mind." 

"  It  IS  frank  of  you,"  said  Doctor  Louis, 
"  to  say  so  much.  Was  I  in  error  in  sup- 
posing that  you  were  resisting  me  ?  " 

**  Not  entirely  in  error,"  I  replied,  "and 
yet  not  quite  correct.  I  was  aware  of  your 
design,  and  I  strove  to  exercise  over  you, 
to  some  extent,  a  power  similar  to  that 
you  were  exercising  over  me.  If  I  did 
nothing  else,  I  gave  you  pause." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  *•  you  compelled  me  to 
wait  your  pleasure,  and  now  and  then,  in- 
steaci  of  being  dictated  to,  dictated.  That, 
to  me,  was  a  new  condition  of  a  psychic 
force  at  present  in  its  infancy,  but  which, 
at  some  not  too  distant  time,  will  be  the 
means  of  producing  marvellous  reveal- 
ments." 

•'  What  brought  us  into  harmony,"  I 
observed,  *'  was  the  fact  that  the  suoject 
was  one  which  commanded  our  entire  and 
undivided  sympathies." 

"  My  daughter." 

"  Yes,  your  daughter  Lauretta." 

"You  obtained  a  promise  from  me 
which  was  to  be  confirmed,  I  infer,  in  such 
a  conversation  as  we  are  holding  now.  I 
confirm  it.  And  you,  on  your  part,  will 
abide  by  the  engagement  into  which  you 
entered  with  me  respecting  Lauretta." 

"  Assuredly." 

We  clasped  hands,  and  directed  our 
conversation  into  another  channel.  The 
agreement  we  had  made  necessitated  cer- 
tain action  with  respect  to  my  residence 
in  Nerac  during  the  period  of  probation. 
I  felt  that  it  would  be  scarcely  right  for 
me  to  continue  to  live  in  the  doctor's 
house  ;  even  were  a  closer  tie  not  in  con- 
templation, it  would  have  been  indelicate 


on  my  part  to  encroach  upon  the  hospi 
tality  of  these  generous  friends.     It  was 
for  me  to  make  the  first  move  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  did  so  when  we  were  sitting 
together  after  the  evening  meal. 

"I  have  had  it  for  some  time  in  my 
mind,"  I  said,  ^*to  endeavor  to  express 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  all  the  kindness 
you  have  shown  me ;  but  although  I  am 
not  usually  at  a  loss  for  words,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  carry  out  my  wish  in  a  fitting  man- 
ner." 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Lauretta's  mother, 
with  a  gentle  inclination  of  her  head. 
"  Having  said  so  much,  there  is  no  need 
for  anything  more.  Do  not  distress  your- 
self. What  has  been  done  has  been  cheer- 
fully and  willingly  done,  and  your  restora- 
tion to  health  is  the  best  return  you  could 
make  for  the  slight  service  we  have  been 
able  to  render  you." 

"  There  was  a  time,"  I  remarked, "  when 
I  myself  might  have  regarded  the  saving 
of  my  life  a  slight  service ;  that  was  when 
I  deemed  life  of  little  value,  when  I 
thought  there  was  little  in  the  world  worth 
caring  for.  But  it  is  different  now;  my 
life  is  precious  to  me,  and  the  world  is 
very  beautiful." 

"  It  is,"  said  Doctor  Louis,  "all  a  ques- 
tion of  the  liver.  The  world  is  brigntor 
dark  according  to  the  state  of  our  diges- 
tions." 

He  often  interjected  these  pleasant  dis- 
cordances, upon  which  we  placed  their 
proper  value,  knowing  that  they  were  in- 
troduced chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  healthy  turn  to  the  conversation.  This 
did  not,  however,  detract  from  the  wisdom 
of  his  utterances,  which  were  nuts  with 
sound  kernels  within. 

"Therefore,"  I  continued,  smiling  at 
the  doctor,  and  becoming  grave  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  "what  you  have  done 
for  me  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  cannot 
be  priced.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
showing  my  gratitude,  ancl  that  way  lies 
in  the  future,  not  in  the  present.  It  shall 
be  my  endeavor  to  prove  to  you  that  your 
precious  kindness  has  not  been  wasted." 

Lauretta's  mother  nodded  and  looked 
kindly  at  me,  and  then  turned  her  eyes  of 
full  love  upon  her  daughter,  who  was  sit- 
ting by  her  side.     Between  me  and  Lau- 
retta's  mother  no  words    had  been  ex- 
changed with  reference  to  the  dear  wish 
of  my  heart,  but  without  being  told   I 
knew  that  Doctor  Louis  had  imparted  to 
his  wife  all  the  particulars  of  what  had 
j  passed  between  us,  and  that  she  was  aware 
,  that  I  stood  in  the  position  of  one  who 
1  desired  to  win  their  home  rose  for  my 
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wife.  There  was  a  new  tenderness  and 
solicitude  in  the  mother's  looks  which 
deeply  moved  me. 

"  Then  there  is  another  matter,"  I  said, 
"upon  which  I  hope  we  shall  be  in  ac- 
cord. I  am  mustering  up  courage  to  leave 
you." 

"  I  feared,  mother,"  said  Lauretta,  and 
it  delighted  me  to  note  that  her  voice  was 
tremulous,  "that  he  was  growing  weary 
of  us.  I  told  him  so  a  little  while  since,  1 
think." 

**And  my  reply  was,"  I  said,  "that  I 
should  be  content  to  remain  here  forever ; 
but  that  can  scarcely  be.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  leaving  Nerac,  however." 

"Of  course  not,  of  course  not,"  said 
Doctor  Louis  ;  **  the  air  here  is  so  fine,  so 
much  finer  than  it  is  anywhere  else " 

"  Very  much  finer,"  I  said. 

"  Ancl  the  fruit  is  so  delicious,  so  much 
more  delicious  than  anywhere  else " 

"  Much  more  delicious,"  I  said. 

**  And  the  skies  are  so  bright,  so  much 
brighter  than  anywhere  else " 

"  Much  brighter." 

"  And  the  flowers  so  much  lovelier,  and 
the  stars  so  much  more  brilliant " 

*'  The  doctor  and  I,"  I  said,  entering 
into  his  mood,  and  addressing  his  wife 
and  daughter,  **  so  perfectly  agree." 

They  sraiied,  but  in  Lauretta's  smile 
there  was  a  tender  wistfulness. 

**  Then  the  people,"  continued  Doctor 
Louis;  "they  are  so  much  superior,  so 
much  more  refined,  so  much  higher " 

"  Indeed,"  I  said  with  a  touch  of  ear- 
nestness, "  that  has  been  truly  proved  to 
me." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Doctor  Louis,  "  I  am 
not  to  be  turned  from  the  track  by  senti- 
ment. It  has  been  left  to  our  young 
friend  to  discover  —  all  honor  to  him  — 
that,  taking  us  altogether,  we  in  the  little 
village  of  Nerac  here  are  a  ver)'  excep- 
tional lot.  Now,  I  have  only  to  make  this 
public  to  bring  us  an  inch  nearer  to  the 
sun.  The  least  we  can  d^for  him  is  to 
present  him  with  a  testimonial." 

"  Which  he  is  ready  to  accept,"  I  said 
gaily ;  "  but,  doctor,  you  omitted  to  men- 
tion one  important  thing." 

-What  is  it?" 

"  My  health  ;  it  will  take  a  considerable 
time  to  establish  it,  and  it  cannot  be  es- 
tablished elsewhere." 

•*A  poor  compliment  to  my  skill,"  ob- 
served Doctor  Louis  quizzically.  "  Ah,  I 
always  thought  I  was  a  pretender,  but  until 
this  moment  no  one  has  had  the  courage 
to  tell  me  so  to  my  face." 

"  Be  serious,  Louis,"  said  his  wife. 


"  I  am  dumb,"  he  rejoined  with  a  comi- 
cal look. 

I  then  unfolded  my  plan.  It  was  my 
desire  to  take  a  house  in  Nerac,  not  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  house  of 
Doctor  Louis,  in  which  I  could  reside, 
with  two  or  three  servants  to  attend  to  it 
and  me.  I  had  seen  such  a  house  on  the 
borders  of  a  forest  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
away,  which  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
long  uninhabited.  The  grounds  in  which 
it  was  built  and  the  gardens  by  which  it 
was  surrounded  had  been  neglected  by 
man,  but  there  was  much  wild  beauty  in 
them,  and  a  little  care  and  attention  would 
soon  bring  them  into  order.  The  place 
had  attracted  me,  and  1  had  spent  an  hour 
in  wandering  through  the  grounds,  and 
had  attempted,  also,  to  enter  the  house  to 
examine  it,  but  the  doors  were  locked. 
Attached  to  the  house  was  a  cottage, 
which  I  supposed  had  been  the  gardener's 
cottage.  This  little  dwelling  was  literally 
imbedded  in  climbing  wild  roses,  which 
had  grown  in  wonderful  luxuriance  upon 
all  its  walls.  There  were  stables  also, 
which  I  judged  would  afford  accommoda- 
tion for  nalf-a-dozen  horses. 

In  some  respects  the  estate  reminded 
me  of  Rosemuliion,  which,  considering 
the  kind  of  life  I  had  passed  therein, 
might  not  have  been  considered  an  attrac- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  1  found  myself  insen- 
sibly drawn  towards  it.  Its  points  of 
resemblance  were  that  the  house  stood 
alone,  and  could  not  be  overlooked  ;  that 
it  was  at  some  distance  from  other  hab- 
itations ;  and  that  it  was  on  the  borders 
of  a  wood.  In  one  respect  it  was  pleas- 
antly dissimilar.  No  stone  walls  sur- 
rounded it;  there  was  not  even  a  fence  ; 
the  fine  trees  around  it  had  been  so  ar- 
ranged by  man  or  nature  as  to  form  an 
intelligible  barrier,  which,  however,  any 
person  was  at  liberty  to  pass.  The  gloom 
of  Rosemuliion  did  not,  therefore,  pervade 
it,  and,  living  there,  I  should  not  feel  as 
if  I  were  cut  off  from  communion  with 
my  fellows. 

I  had  visited  it  on  a  bright  day;  the 
sun  was  shining,  the  birds  were  singing 
in  the  trees;  and  when  I  visited  it,  and 
as  I  wandered  through  the  grounds,  I 
was  thinking  of  Lauretta.  But  when,  in- 
deed, was  I  not  thinkmg  of  her?  She 
was  my  sun,  my  light,  my  life.     All  as- 

Eects  of  nature  were  rendered  beautiful 
y  thought  of  her;  she  was  to  me  the 
essence  of  joy;  through  her,  and  through 
her  only,  my  heart  was  a  garden.  Through 
her  I  discovered  beauties  even  in  nature's 
sad   moods ;  her  spiritual  presence  was 
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never  absent  from  me.  She  moved  by 
my  side  when  I  strolled  unaccompanied 
through  the  quaint  little  thoroughfares  of 
the  village  and  the  sweet  and  solemn 
woods  in  the  valleys  of  which  it  lay  ;  alone 
in  my  chamber  she  was  ever  with  me; 
she  was  not  only  life  of  my  life,  she  was 
my  religion  —  I  who  had  had  no  religion, 
and  to  whom  the  sacred  peace  of  church 
or  chapel  had  never  come.  My  father 
had  never  taken  me  by  the  hand  and  led 
me  to  a  place  of  worship ;  I  had  read  the 
Bible,  not  as  a  religioiis  study,  but  for  the 
most  part  as  a  collection  of  amusing,  im- 
probable romances.  There  was  certainly 
one  character  in  it  which  had  deeply  im- 
pressed me,  the  character  of  Isaiah,  for 
whose  wild,  prophetic  life  I  entertained  a 
profound  admiration.  Otherwise,  the  book 
simply  entertained- me.  Jt  was  different 
now.  Not  that  I  read  the  Bible  in  a  newer 
light,  or  indeed  that  I  read  it  all,  but  that, 
through  Lauretta,  I  became  amenable  to 
certain  influences  of  a  religious  nature. 
I  sat  with  her  in  the  pretty  chapel  of  the 
village  in  which  Father  Daniel  officiated, 
and  the  hushed  air  within  the  building, 
and  the  voices  of  the  choir  of  children, 
and  the  tender,  sacred  music,  had  upon 
me  a  purifying  influence.  The  music  was 
Lauretta's  ;  the  angel  voices  were  Lauret- 
ta's ;  the  tender  peace  was  Lauretta's  ; 
the  priest's  consoling,  compassionate  ad- 
monitions were  Lauretta's.  What  mystic 
thoughts  of  a  higher  future  state  these 
matters  brought  dimly  to  my  mind  were 
inspired  by  Lauretta.  It  was  she  for 
whose  sweet  sake  I  gave  Father  Daniel 
money  for  his  poor.  Through  her  I  saw 
"good  in  everything;"  through  her  I  in- 
haled it. 

The  money  I  gave  to  Father  Daniel 
was  given  privately,  but  I  did  not  think 
of  laying  an  injunction  of  secrecy  upon 
him,  and  it  became  known.  I  was  guilt- 
less of  any  wish  to  earn  praise  for  my 
actions  in  that  or  in  any  other  respect, 
but  a  reward  most  disproportionate  (but 
most  sweet)  was  bestowed  upon  me  by 
words  and  looks  from  Lauretta  and  her 
mother. 

"It  is  good  of  you,'*  said  Lauretta's 
mother. 

*'  You  almost  make  me  ashamed,''  I 
said. 

•'  Why  ? "  asked  Lauretta's  mother. 
**  It  glaadens  us.  I  am  learning  not  only 
to  know  you  but  to  love  you." 

Precious  were  those  words  from  such 
lips ;  but  afterwards,  when  I  offered  my 
contributions  to  Father  Daniel  I  askea 
him  not  to  speak  of  them.     1    ihink  he 


respected  my  wish,  but  nevertlieless  I 
gained  a  reputation  for  charity  in  Nerac 
which  did  me  no  harm. 

To  return  to  the  conversation  respect- 
ing the  house  I  desired  to  take. 

It  was  well  known  to  Doctor  Louis  and 
his  family,  and  of  course  to  all  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  one  reason  why  it  had  remained 
for  so  long  a  time  uninhabited  was  that  it 
was  a  gentleman's  house,  and  no  person 
rich  enough  had  desired  to  become  its 
tenant. 

"It  is  filled  with  old  furniture,"  said 
Doctor  Louis,  "and  a  man  with  a  large 
family  could  be  tolerably  comfortable 
there,  no  doubt.  There  were  gay  doings 
in  it  once  upon  a  time.  A  nobleman  in- 
habited it  for  many  years,  and  entertained 
shoals  of  visitors.  He  was  not  a  favorite 
in  Nerac,  and  took  no  pains  to  make  him- 
self one,  looking  down  upon  us  as  some- 
what too  common  for  intimate  association ; 
and  as  we  have  a  pride  of  our  own,  we 
returned  his  scornful  opinion  of  us  in 
kind.  He  died  there,  and  his  affairs  were 
found  to  be  hopelessly  involved.  Since 
then  the  house  has  been  empty.  The 
agents,  a  firm  of  lawyers,  live  a  nundrcd 
miles  away,  but  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  communicating  with  them  if  you  are 
really  serious  in  wishing  to  occupy  it." 

"  1  am  quite  serious,'   I  said. 

"  You  will  be  lonely  there,"  said  Lau- 
retta's mother. 

"  You  must  remember,"  I  said,  "  that 
until  I  came  here  I  have  lived  a  life  of 
solitude." 

"  Have.we  not  cured  you  of  that.-*"  she 
asked. 

"Of  the  desire  for  a  life  of  solitude? 
Yes.  It  is  only  that  I  am  accustomed  to 
it,  and  that  it  is  not  so  irksome  to  me  as 
it  would  be  to  others.  But  why  talk  of 
my  being  lonely  unless  you  have  decided 
to  banish  me  from  your  society  ?  " 

"  We  shall  be  happy  to  have  you  here 
as  often  as  you  care  to  come,"  said  Lau- 
retta's mother.  ^  Meanwhile  you  will  re- 
main with  us,  aTO  we  can  be  of  assistance 
to  you  in  setding  yourself.  Left  to  your 
own  devices  in  arranging  matters,  you 
would  make,  I  am  afraid,  a  sad  bungle  of 
them." 

It  was  settled  so,  and  in  a  few  days  the 

keys  of  the  house  arrived,  and  we  all  set 

out  together  to  inspect  it     We  found  it 

charming,  but  very  musty.     Some  of  the 

rooms   were   spacious,   some    small    and 

I  cosy.     Of  bedrooms  jhere  were  at  least  a 

I  dozen,  all  amply  furnished  ;  but  Lauretta's 

j  mother  shook  ncr  head  when  she  exam- 

;  ined  the  linen,  and  declared  that  it  would 
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occupy  some  time  and  much  labor  to  put 
it  in  order.  I  asked  her  to  take  direction 
of  the  affair,  and  she  consented  to  do  so. 
We  decided  which  rooms  were  to  be 
locked  up  and  which  used,  and  in  which 
way  the  furniture  was  to  be  disposed  of. 
The  agents,  in  reply  to  my  letter,  had  sent 
an  inventory,  which  I  would  have  taken 
for  granted,  but  Lauretta's  mother  would 
not  have  it  so,  and  chided  me  for  my  easi- 
ness. 

'*  WTiat  would  vou  have  ? "  said  Doctor 
Louis.  **  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  born 
a  man,  and  what  does  he  know  of  sheets 
and  curtains  and  footstools  ?  ■* 

**  He  will  not  want  footstools,"  said 
Lauretta's  mother. 

"Indeed  I  shall,"  I  declared,  "and 
everything  feminine.  Am  I  to  be  shut 
up  here  alone,  without  even  a  visit  from 
my  friends  ?  " 

*'  Oh,"  said  Lauretta's  mother,  "  we  will 
come  and  see  you  if  you  invite  us." 

•*  Therefore,  footstools,"  said  I  gravely. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  great  deal  to  be 
done,  and  it  did  not  surprise  me  to  dis- 
cover that  Lauretta's  mother  was  thor- 
oughly practical  in  all  household  matters. 
Lauretta  herself  gave  her  opinion  and 
advice,  timidly  and  shyly,  and  not  a  word 
she  said  was  lost  upon  me.  Subsequently, 
when  the  work  was  done  and  I  was  duly 
installed  in  my  new  residence,  she  was 
delighted  to  see  that  every  hint  she  had 
given  had  been  acted  upon. 

"  The  first  necessary  thing,"  said  Lau- 
retta's mother,  "is  to  hire  some  one  to 
take  care  of  the  place  and  look  after  it 
while  the  workmen  are  employed.  It 
should  be  a  gardener,  who  could  usefully 
employ  his  time,  and  who,  perhaps,  might 
afterwards  be  permanently  engaged  if  he 
gives  satisfaction." 

**  I  know  the  very  man,"  said  Doctor 
Louis.  "  Martin  Hartog,  who  is  seeking 
employment.  A  faithful  fellow,  and  capa- 
ble." 

"  He  has  a  daughter,  to#,"  said  Lauret- 
ta's mother,  "  who  could  look  after " 

"  The  footstools,"  said  Doctor  Louis. 

"  His  character  is  excellent,"  said  Lau- 
retta's mother;  "it  is  a  pity  he  is  so  ec- 
centric." 

"His  eccentricity,"  said  Doctor  Louis 
to  me,  "consists  in  his  ha\'ing  opinions. 
For  instance,  he  does  not  believe  in  kings 
and  queens;  he  believes  in  the  universal 
equality  of  man.  For  another  instance, 
he  is  supposed  to  be  a  materialist ;  yet  I 
never  heard  of  his  doing  wrong  to  a  fel- 
lowman,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  scorn  to 
rob  even  the  rich.     For  my  part,  I  have  a 


respect  for  Martin  Hartog,  and  so  has  my 
wife,  whose  only  sorrow  with  respect  to 
him  is  that  she  cannot  convert  him." 

"  He  is  a  conscientious  man,"  said  Lau- 
retta's mother,  "and  will  faithfully  per- 
form any  duty  he  undertakes." 

"As  good  an  epitaph,"  said  Doctor 
Louis,  "as  could  be  graven  upon  any 
tombstone." 

The  next  day  Martin  Hartog  was  en- 
gaged, but  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  his 
daughter  he  declined  to  allow  her  to  enter 
service.  He  had  always  maintained  her, 
and  he  hoped  to  be  always  able  to  do  so. 
She  could  live  with  him  in  the  gardener's 
cottage  attached  to  the  house,  and  he 
promised  that  I  should  never  find  her  in 
my  way.  If  I  objected  to  her  living 
with  him  in  the  cottage  he  would  remain 
where  he  was,  and  come  to  his  work  every 
morning,  and  if  that  would  not  do,  why, 
he  could  not  accept  the  employment  I 
offered  him.  What  particularly  struck 
me  in  him  was  the  tender  tones  in  which 
he  spoke  of  his  daughter;  she  was  evi- 
dently the  treasure  of  his  life.  In  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two,  when  I  saw  her  — 
for  Martin  was  engaged  upon  his  own 
conditions,  which  were  quite  suitable  to 
me  —  I  was  not  surprised  at  this,  for  she 
was  a  maiden  of  singular  beauty. 

I  pass  over  all  further  details  with  re- 
spect to  the  house  of  which  I  became  the 
tenant.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  work  proceeded  satisfactorily,  though 
its  complete  execution  occupied  a  longer 
time  than  I  expected.  I  spared  nomonev, 
and  insisted  upon  the  appointments,  within 
and  without,  being  of  such  an  order  as  to 
be  worthy  of  the  dear  friends  whom  I 
hoped  to  receive  often  as  my  guests.  The 
association  between  me  and  the  members 
of  Doctor  Louis's  family  grew  closer  and 
more  binding  in  its  intimate  relationship; 
perfect  conhdence  was  established  be- 
tween us,  and  it  made  me  glad  to  think 
that  they  regarded  me  almost  as  one  of 
themselves.  I  faithfully  observed  the 
contract  into  which  I  had  entered  with 
Doctor  Louis  ;  nearly  three  months  of  the 
twelve  belonged  to  the  past,  and  nothing 
had  occurred  to  disturb  my  tranquillity. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  I  expected 
to  remove  from  Doctor  Louis's  house. 
He  and  I  were  frequently  together  when 
he  went  to  visit  those  of  his  patients  who 
lived  at  a  distance,  and  on  one  occasion 
at  this  period  we  had  arranged  to  ride  in 
company  to  a  village  situated  sixteen  miles 
from  Nerac,  and  on  our  return  to  dine  at 
an  inn,  and  visit  some  caves  which  had 
just  been  discovered,  and  which  were  said 
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to  contain,  among  other  relics  of  the 
past,  bones  and  skeletons  of  animals  now 
strange  to  the  district. 

On  our  way  out  of  Nerac  we  met  the 
village  postman,  who  gave  Doctor  Louis 
a  letter.  He  glanced  at  it,  and  saying, 
"  Ah,  a  letter  from  Emilius,"  opened  and 
read  it  as  we  ambled  along  the  soft  forest 
track. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A  LETTER  from  Emilius  !  The  words 
seemed  to  burn  themselves  on  my  brain. 
The  tone  in  which  they  were  uttered  de- 
noted satisfaction.  It  was  unreasonable, 
I  knew,  to  torture  myself  about  such  a 
trifle,  but  my  love  for  Lauretta  was  so  ab- 
sorbing that  the  least  thing  was  sufficient 
to  prick  it  into  misery.  I  felt  that  I  might 
as  well  be  jealous  of  the  air  that  kissed 
her  cheek  as  of  a  man  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  and  who  had  given  me  absolutely  no 
cause  for  jealousy.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
justify  myself ;  I  simply  record  the  fact 

After  reading  the  letter  Doctor  Louis 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  to  my  great  com- 
fort presently  spoke  upon  the  subject  that 
occupied  my  mind.  Had  he  not  done  so  I 
should  myself  have  managed  to  approach 
it,  and  in  so  doing  might  have  betrayed 
mvself,  as  I  feared  would  be  the  case 
when  Lauretta  had  mentioned  the  names 
of  Eric  and  Emilius.  The  doctor  com- 
menced by  asking  whether  in  any  of  our 
conversations  he  had  ever  referred  to  two 
young  friends  of  his,  Eric  and  Emilius, 
from  one  of  whom  he  had  just  received  a 
letter.  I  answered  no,  but  that  once  Lau- 
retta had  spoken  of  them  in  a  tone  which 
made  me  curious  about  them. 

"They  are  brothers,  I  believe,"  I  ob- 
served. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Doctor  Louis,  "  twin  broth- 
ers, who  commenced  life  with  a  strange 
history  —  which,"  he  added,  "somewhat 
reverses  the  order  of  things." 

"  Are  they  young?  *'  I  asked. 

"  Within  a  year  or  two  of  your  own  age. 
In  all  likelihood  you  and  they  will  meet. 
If  I  thought  the  story  would  interest  you 
I  would  relate  it." 

"It  would  be  certain  to  interest  me,"  I 
said,  with  a  successful  attempt  at  calm- 
ness, "  if  only  for  the  reason  that  Lauretta 
first  spoke  to  me  of  the  brothers.  She 
said  they  were  handsome,  brave,  and 
strong,  and  that  she  was  sure  I  should 
like  them." 

"  Did  she  say  so  much  ? "  said  Doctor 
Louis.  **  But,  after  all,  that  is  not  strange, 
for  they  and  she  were  playmates  together 
when  tney  were  quite  young  children.     It 


is,  however,  a  lon^  time  since  they  met, 
Eric  and  Emilius  left  Nerac  three  years 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  and  see- 
ing something  of  the  world." 

"Lauretta  spoke  of  them  as  special 
friends." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  women  of  her  and  her 
mother^s  stamp  are  very  constant  in  their 
friendships  and  affections.  The  esteem 
of  such  is  worth  the  winning ;  and  you, 
Gabriel,  have  won  it." 

"It  has  rejoiced  me  to  believe  so;  it 
rejoices  me  still  more  to  hear  you  confirm 
my  belief." 

"  Let  what  I  tell  you  of  these  young 
men  be  in  confidence  between  us." 

"It  shall  be,  sir." 

"  My  wife  is  familiar  with  the  story,  but 
I  doubt  whether  Lauretta  has  ever  heard 
it.     There  is,  in  truth,  a  mystery  in  it." 

"  Which  will  make  it  all  the  more  inter- 
esting." 

"Perhaps,  perhaps.  There  is  in  the 
human  mind  a  strange  leaning  towards  the 
weird  and  fantastic. 

Before  we  returned  to  Nerac  on  the 
evening  of  this  day  Doctor  Louis  fulfilled 
his  promise,  and  told  me  the  story  of 
these  brothers,  which,  however,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  proved  to  be  but  an 
epilogue  to  the  play. 

"It  will  serve  our  purpose,"  commenced 
Doctor  Louis,  "and  will  tend  to  brevity 
and  simplicity,  if  in  what  I  am  about  to 
narrate  I  use  only  Christian  names.  Sil- 
vain  was  the  father  of  Eric  and  Emilius  ; 
and  strangely  enough,  these  young  fel- 
lows being  twins,  their  father  was  twin 
brother  to  Kristel.  With  Silvain  I  was 
well  acquainted,  and  what  I  learned  and 
knew  of  him  was  admirable.  Kristel  I 
knew  less  intimately,  having  fewer  oppor- 
tunities. My  first  meeting  with  Silvain 
took  place  in  England,  long  before  I  met 
my  wife.  On  the  Continent  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  many  fathers  to  send  their  sons  to 
foreign  countries  for  a  few  vears,  to  see 
something  of  other  customs  than  their  own 
before  they  settle  down  to  the  serious 
business  of  life.  My  father  did  so  by  me, 
and  I  travelled  through  most  of  Europe, 
and  profited,  I  hope.  However  that  may 
be,  when  I  was  two-and-twenty  years  of 
age  I  found  mvself  in  England,  and  in 
that  wonderlana,  London.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  should  have  liked  to  become  a 
resident  in  that  turbulent  city;  we  grow 
accustomed  to  things,  and  I  have  grown 
accustomed  to  the  quiet,  peaceful  life  I 
am  living  and  have  lived  for  many  happy 
years  in  our  lovely  village.  It  presents 
Itself  to  me,  in  the  form  in  which  I  feel  it. 
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as  a  phase  of  human  happiness  which  is 
not  to  be  excelled.  Doubtless  it  would 
not  do  for  all  to  think  as  I  do  ;  but  each 
man  for  himself,  so  long  as  he  is  living 
a  life  that,  to  a  fair  extent,  is  useful  to 
others. 

"  Well  do  I  remember  the  evening  on 
which  I  first  met  Silvain.  He  was  stand- 
ing at  the  money  office  of  an  opera-house ; 
between  him  and  the  money-taker  some 
difficulty  had  arisen  with  respect  to  the 
payment,  and  Silvain,  being  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  language,  had 
a  difficulty  in  understanding  and  in  mak- 
ing himself  understood.  I  put  the  matter 
straight  for  them,  and  Silvain  and  I  en- 
tered the  opera  house  together,,  and  sat 
next  to  each  other  during  the  perform- 
ance. Being  foreigners  we  naturally  con- 
versed, and  the  foundation  of  a  friendship 
was  laid  which  was  as  sincere  on  his  side 
as  it  was  on  mine.  We  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  meet  on  the  following  dav,  and 
thereafter  for  a  long  while  travelled  in 
company,  and  were  seldom  apart.  Confi- 
dences, of  course,  were  exchanged,  and 
we  became  familiar  with  each  other's  per- 
sonal histories.  Mine  was  simple,  and 
was  soon  told ;  his  had  an  element  of  mys- 
tery in  it.  In  the  relation  of  his  story  I 
noted  what  was  to  me  very  touching  and 
pathetic,  and  what  to  him  had  been  the 
cause  of  a  great  sorrow.  He  had,  as  I 
have  informed  you,  a  twin  brother,  Kris- 
tel,  from  whom,  until  he  set  out  for  his 
travels,  he  had  never  been  separated. 
But  their  father,  for  some  reason  which 
I  failed  to  discover,  and  which  also  was 
not  understood  by  Silvain,  had  resolved 
that  his  sons  should  not  travel  in  com- 
pany, and  had  mapped  out  their  separate 
routes  in.  so  cunning  a  manner  that  with- 
out violating  his  instructions,  they  could 
not  meet.  This  was  a  hea\'y  grief  to 
them.  Born  within  a  few  minutes  of  each 
other,  they  had  lived,  as  it  were,  wedded 
lives  ;  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand  they 
had  grown  trom  boyhood  to  manhooa, 
shared  troubles  and  pleasures,  and  were  in 
rare  and  perfect  harmony.  When  one 
rejoiced  the  other  rejoiceci,  when  one  was 
sad  the  other  was  sad.  The  severance  of 
two  such  natures  was  therefore  no  com- 
mon severance,  and  the  scene  of  their 
last  meeting  and  parting  as  described  to 
me  by  Silvain,  must  have  been  heart- 
rending. 

***  I  felt,'  said  Silvain,  *as  if  I  had  lost 
the  better  part  of  myself,  nay,  as  if  I  had 
lost  my  very  self.  But  that  I  was  con- 
scious, and  amenable  to  ordinary  human 
sensations,  I  should  have  doubted  that  I 


lived.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
my  despair ;  and  my  brother  suffered  as  I 
suffered.  I  gathered  this  from  his  letters, 
as  he  must  have  gathered  the  knowledge 
of  my  sufferings  from  mine.  Happily  we 
were  not  debarred  from  the  consolation 
of  corresponding  with  each  other.  Not 
only  routes  but  dates  had  been  carefully 
prepared  by  our  father,  and  I  knew  from 
day  to  day  where  Kristel  was,  and  where 
he  would  be  to-morrow.  One  night — I 
was  in  Spain  at  the  time  —  I  had  a  vivid 
dream,  in  which  Kristel  played  tlie  princi- 
pal part.  It  was,  as  most  dreams  are, 
panoramic,  phantasmagoric.  There  was 
a  lake ;  upon  it  a  pleasure  boat ;  in  the 
boat  six  persons,  two  boatmen,  two  ladies, 
and  two  gentlemen.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men was  Kristel ;  the  faces  of  the  others 
were  strange  to  me.  They  were  laughing 
and  singing  and  conversing  gaily.  The 
sails  were  set,  and  the  boat  was  ploughing 
its  way  swiftly  onwards.  Suddenly  the 
sky,  wnich  had  been  fair,  became  over- 
cast ;  the  boatmen  were  busy  with  the 
sails.  A  lurch,  and  one  of  the  ladies  was 
in  the  water,  struggling  for  life.  Her 
white  arms  were  upraised,  her  face  was 
blanched  with  terror;  in  a  moment  she 
sank.  Then  my  brother  stood  upright  in 
the  boat,  and  plunged  into  the  lake.  All 
was  confusion.  A  whirl  of  clouds,  of  hu- 
man faces,  of  troubled  waters,  upon  the 
surface  of  which  Kristel  appeared,  sup- 
porting the  insensible  form  of  Ihe  lady. 
They  were  pulled  into  the  boat,  ani  my 
dream  ended.  I  awoke,  much  agitated, 
and  when  the  violent  beating  of  my  heart 
abated,  I  wrote  an  account  of  my  dream, 
omitting  no  detail.  In  my  next  letter  to 
Kristel  I  said  nothing  of  my  dream,  but 
on  the  fifth  day  I  "received  one  from  him 
in  which  he  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
perilous  adventure,  his  description  tally- 
ing exactly  with  all  the  particulars  of  my 
dream.  In  this  way  I  discovered  that 
there  was  between  me  and  Kristel  a 
strange,  mysterious  link  of  sympathy, 
through  which  each  was  made  acquainted 
with  any  danger  or  peril  which  threatened 
the  other.' " 
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In  the  earliest  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  Norwich  was  in  its  ascendant 
and  giving  its  intellectual  supper  parties; 
I  when  the  learned  Dr.  Sayers  was  sitting 
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for  his  likeness  to  Opie ;  when  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  had  retired  from  Palgrave  to  the 
suburbs  of  London ;  when  EHzabeth  Gur- 
ney  and  her  beautiful  sisters,  no  longer 

falloping  about  the  country  in  their  riding- 
abits  and  red  boots,  were  beginning  their 
married  lives ;  when  little  Harriet  Marti- 
neau  as  a  child  was  wandering  round 
Castle  Hill  and  trembling  in  terror  at  the 
depths  below,  at  the  sound  of  the  sticks 
falling  with  dull  thuds  upon  the  feather- 
beds  which  the  careful  housewives  of 
Norwich  were  beating  in  theirdoor  ways, 
—  in  these  pre-eventful  times  there  lived 
in  a  house,  not  very  far  from  Castle  Hill, 
a  friend  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's,  a  quiet  lady, 
Mrs.  John  Taylor  by  name,  whose  home 
was  the  resort  of  many  of  tlie  most  culti- 
vated men  of  the  day,  and  whose  delight- 
ful companionship  was  justly  prized  and 
valued  by  them.  People  used  to  say  it 
was  well  worth  a  journey  to  Norwich  to 
spend  an  evening  with  Mrs.  John  Taylor. 
She  was  Mackmtosh's  friend ;  she  was 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  dearest  friend  ;  in  after 
days  John  Austin  was  her  son-in  law ;  John 
Mill  and  Charles  Austin  were  her  inti- 
mates. Her  life  was  spent  in  the  simplest 
fashion.  She  stayed  at  home,  she  darned 
with  wool,  she  read  philosophy  and  po- 
etry, she  spoke  her  mind  and  she  thought 
for  herselt,  while  she  stitched,  and  mar- 
keted, and  tended  her  children. 

She  was  a  type  of  a  high-bred  simple 
race  of  women,  perhaps  more  common  in 
those  days  tiian  now.  To  some  people 
seven  children  and  limited  means  might 
seem  a  serious  obstacle  to  high  mental 
culture,  but  Mrs.  Taylor  and  her  friends 
were  of  a  different  way  of  thinking  ;  they 
were  not  ashamed  of  being  poor,  of  at- 
tending to  the  details  .of  life;  they  were 
only  ashamed  of  being  shabby  in  spirit,  of 
mean  aspirations,  of  threadbare,  slovenly 
interests.  The  seven  children,  reared  in 
a  wholesome  and  temperate,  yet  liberal- 
minded  atmosphere,  went  their  ways  in 
after  life,  well  prepared  for  the  world,  fully 
portioned  with  those  realities  and  impres- 
sions which  are  beyond  silver  and  gold. 
The  two  daughters,  Susan  and  Sarah, 
both  married.  Sarah  was  Mrs.  Austin, 
the  translator  of  Ranke,  of  the  "Story 
without  an  End,"  which  children  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  read,  the  mother  of  Lady 
Duff  Gordon,  whose  name  is  also  well 
remembered.  Susan,  the  elder  daughter, 
became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Reeve,  and  the 
mother  of  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  the  editor  of 
the  Edinbur/^h  Review.  It  is  by  the  kind- 
ness of  this  old  friend  that  the  writer  has 
been  allowed  to  read  many  of  the  letters 


from  Mrs.  Taylor  to  her  early  friend,  to 
her  daughters,  to  Dr.  Reeve,  her  son-in- 
law —  the  faded  writing  flows  in  a  still 
living  stream  of  interest,  solicitude,  affec- 
tion, anxiety,  and  exhortation,  flowing  on 
in  even  lines,  and  showing  so  much  of 
that  mingled  force,  of  imagination  and 
precision,  which  goes  to  make  up  the  lit- 
erary faculty. 

Tne  letters  run  back  to  the  days  before 
Mrs.  Taylor's  marriage,  and  give  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  young  lady's  impressions  of 
life  a  century  ago ;  for  it  is  more  than  a 
hundred  years  since  Miss  Susanna  Cook 
sat  down  to  describe  what  she  calls  a 
'*  jaunt  to  London,"  and  to  recapitulate 
all  the  crowding  interests  and  delights  of 
1776  for  the  benefit  of  a  friend,  Miss  Ju- 
dith Dixon,  somewhat  her  junior  in  years 
and  experience,  and  living  tranquilly  far 
removed  from  the  metropolis  in  St.  An- 
drew's Broad  Street  in  Norwich. 

Miss  Susanna  dips  her  pen  and  traces 
her  pretty    lines,  and  the  yellow  pages 
seem  tinted  still  bv  the   illumination  of 
these  bygone'  youtnful  shining  mornings 
and  evenings,  brilliant  anticipations  and 
realizations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dazzling 
lamps  of  Vauxhall  which  Miss  Cook  does 
not  fail  to  visit.    The  parcel  of  happy 
people  (so  she  describes  her  party)  con- 
sists of  the  young  lady  herself,  of  a  "  lively 
young  divine  "  and  his  wife,  and  three  sis- 
ters ;  nor  can  Miss  Susanna  find  too  much 
praise  for  the  most  amiable  girls  she  ever 
met;  for  the  evenings  fine  beyond  expres- 
sion ;  for  Vauxhall  itself,  which  she  had 
always  admired,  but  which  appears  to  her 
more  enchanting  than  ever.     Let  us  hope 
that  the    young    ladies,  the  great-ffreat- 
granddaughters  of   Miss   Cook   and  her 
companions,  still  write  in  the  same  spirit 
and  find  balmy  sights  at  the  Colonial  Ex- 
hibition and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  lively 
young  divines  to  escort  them.     But  this 
is  perhaps  hoping  too  much,  for  I  am  told 
the  race  no  longer  exists.     Nothing,  how- 
ever, not  even  a  jaunt  to  London,  is  abso- 
lutely perfect,  either  in  this  age,  or  in  the 
last.     "  Pity  me !  "  writes  the  young  lady, 
*'Garrick  played  Hamlet  at  Drury  Lane 
last  night,  and  we  might  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to    move   St.   Paul's  as   to  get 
in.     The  crowd  was  inconceiva  )le."     Our 
youthful  company  are  only  consoled  at  the 
opera  by  the  voice  of  the  •*  Siren  Leoni." 
Susanna  steadily  follows  up  the  records  of 
her  sight-seeing;  she  visits  Wedgwood's 
I  classic  potteries,   which  were    then  the 
fashion,  she  describes  the  models  brought 
over    by    Sir    William    Hamilton.      Her 
friends  also  take  her  to  the  Exhibition  of 
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the  Royal  Academy  of  Paintings,  where 
the  young  ladies,  we  are  told,  *•  divert  the 
gentlemen  by  delivering  opinions  with  all 
the  arrogance  of  connoisseurs." 

Some  of  us  may  know  Ramberg's  de- 
lightful print  of  an  exhibition  some  ten 
years  later,  in  1787,  of  which  a  fine  copy 
IS  in  the  studio  of  our  own  president  of 
1886.  As  one  looks  at  the  picture,  the 
century  rolls  off,  the  sleeping  palace  awak- 
ens, the  ladies  in  their  nodding  plumes, 
the  courtly  gentlemen,  with  their  well- 
dressed  legs  and  swords,  exchange  greet- 
ings. We  seem  at  home  in  the  unpre- 
tending rooms  with  the  familiar  pictures 
on  the  walls  (the  dear  little  strawberry  girl 
is  hanging  there  among  the  rest);  the 
originals  of  those  charming  figures  we  all 
know  so  well,  are  depicted  gazing  up  at 
their  own  portraits.  Rules  and  regula- 
tions must  have  been  less  strictly  meas- 
ured out  then  than  they  are  now,  for 
although  umbrellas  did  not  then  play  that 
important  part  which  belongs  to  them  at 
present,  sticks  and  swords  without  number 
seem  to  have  been  boldly  introduced  into 
the  gallery,  to  say  nothing  of  a  little  dog 
frisking  merrily  in  the  foreground. 

The  experience  of  each  generation  va- 
ries in  turn,  with  its  dress  and  peculiari- 
ties ;  ours  is  (as  yet)  exempt  from  certain 
trials  which  are  feelingly  alluded  to  by 
Miss  Cook  in  her  correspondence,  and  of 
which  Madame  d'Arblay,  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
and  others  also  bitterly  complain.  The 
elegant  ladies  of  Sir  Joshua's  powdering 
times  certainly  had  their  own  trials.  We 
find  the  young  traveller  warmly  congratu- 
lating her  friend  Judith  upon  a  marvellous 
escape ;  where  other  headdresses  suc- 
cumbed, Judith's  feather  had  remained 
steady  in  its  place.  Susanna  has  seen 
many  distresses  occasioned  by  these  fash- 
ionable embellishments ;  among  the  suffer- 
ers she  mentions  two  ladies  unfortunately 
sitting  next  each  other  at  a  concert, 
"  whose  head|  met  and  becoming  immedi- 
ately entangled,  the  attempts  they  made 
to  extricate  themselves  only  increased  the 
diflScult)',  until,  finally,  one  of  the  fabrics 
was  demolished."  Another  tragic  story 
is  that  of  a  belle  dancing  in  a  cotillon  who 
seems  suddenly  to  have  '*  lost  the  whole 
of  a  majestic  superstructure  which  rolled 
backwards  while  the  company  fled  from 
the  cataclysm ; "  one  can  imagine,  says 
Miss  Cook,  "the  falling  curls  and  the 
clouds  of  powder,  and  the  despair  of  the 
poor  victim  of  this  vertigo." 

Susanna  gives  another  page  or  two  to 
the  fashions ;  she  describes  what  she  calls 
•*an  anecdote  upon  Lady  Harriet  Foley 


which  made  quite  a  bustle."  This  lady 
appeared  at  court  after  her  marriage  in  a 
suit  of  white  lutestring  trimmed  with 
large  bunches  of  acorns,  of  which  the  cups 
had  really  grown  upon  oak-trees.  The 
idea  was  immediately  seized  upon,  the 
fashion  adopted,  anci  the  dresses  for  a 
masquerade  at  Carlyle  House  which  fol- 
lowed were  whimsical  and  ridiculous  to 
the  highest  degree.  It  must  have  been 
on  this  occasion  that  one  has  read  of 
ladies  appearing  with  whole  branches  of 
oak,  roughly  sawn  off,  and  balanced  on 
their  powdered  heads. 

The  same  gift  which  stood  Mrs.  Taylor 
in  such  good  stead  in  later  life,  that  power 
of  throwing  herself  into  her  surroundings, 
of  appreciating  and  enjoying  the  gifts  of 
others,  marks  ner  early  experiences.  She 
has  a  decided  taste  for  human  nature. 
There  are  so  many  different  sorts  of  peo- 
ple, she  says.  Her  artless  enthusiasm  for 
the  lovely  Miss  Linley,  who  had  been 
sinking  at  Norwich,  will  not  surprise  any 
of  Uiose  who  have  lately  seen  the  enchant- 
ing portrait  of  the  wife,  mother,  and  grand- 
mother of  the  Sheridans,  —  the  saint,  as 
Garrick  called  her  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  whom  one  might  well  be  mclined  to 
canonize  now  that  the  hundred  years  are 
past 

II. 

Now  and  again  our  young  traveller 
varies  her  correspondence  with  certain 
philosophical  disquisitions  upon  the  frivo- 
lous diversions  in  which  she  sees  most 
women  engaged ;  the  idle  amusements  they 
so  ardently  desire  furnish  her  with  sub- 
jects of  wonder  and  amazement.  Life  was 
meant  for  better  things,  she  says,  and  not 
least  to  render  ourselves  in  all  our  capaci- 
ties as  serviceable  as  we  possibly  can. 
And  this  outward  grace  of  good-will  in  the 
creed  of  the  then  inhabitants  of  Norfolk 
meant  something  very  substantial,  and 
was  represented  by  many  visible  signs  : 
kind  offices,  turkeys,  Norfolk  pippins, 
strings  of  sausages,  long  visits  cordially 
welcomed  from  impecunious  relatives, 
were  all  a  part  of  it. 

Perhaps,  as  these  early  letters  flow  on, 
the  sympathetica!  Judith  may  have  begun 
to  surmise  some  events  in  prospect. 
There  is  an  indefinable  change  in  the 
style,  there  are  allusions  to  the  writer's 
happy  lot,  to  a  delightful  succession  of 
guests  and  surprises.  Although  Susanna 
declares  that  a  certain  serenity  of  mind  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  improvement,  we 
hear  of  picnics,  excursions,  and  riding 
parties.     Her  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a 
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moonlight  night  is  productive  of  diversion 
to  her  friends,  she  says,  who  laugh  at  her 
raptures  while  she  rails  at  their  want  of 
taste.  One  cannot  help  seeing  the  pic- 
ture, as  she  unconsciously  sketches  it  in, 
the  animated  young  horsewoman,  the 
happy  young  company,  that  friend  in  par- 
ticular who  IS  laughing,  coming  along  the 
moonlit  lane.  Surely  it  is  an  absorbing 
hour  of  life  which  has  dawned  for  Miss 
Susanna ;  and  before  long  moonlight,  phil- 
osophy, serenity  of  mind  —  all  are  re- 
solvea  into  the  important  fact  that  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  the  "  excellent  young  man  to 
whom  she  is  so  soon  to  be  united,"  has 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  There  is  finally 
a  aemure,  dignified,  yet  warm-hearted  let- 
ter from  the  bride,  Mrs.  John  Taylor,  to 
her  old  friend  Judith,  who  is  also  married 
by  this  time,  and  Judith  no  longer,  but 
"my  dear  Mrs.  Beecroft."  Mrs.  Taylor 
unconsciously  throws  the  light  of  her  own 
warm  and  happy  hearth  upon  her  exhorta- 
tions to  her  friend. 

The  constant  desire  [she  saj's]  of  a  wife  of 
giving  pleasure  to  her  husband,  makes  even 
trifling  affairs  of  some  importance ;  this  affords 
that  stimulus  which  is  so  needful  to  keep  the 
active  mind  from  weariness  and  lassitude.  I 
feel  too  much  on  your  account,  beloved  friend, 
to  salute  you  with  the  usual  forms  of  con- 
gratulation [she  concludes];  may  as  much 
happiness  be  yours  as  this  life  affords. 

Mrs.  Taylor  herself  and  her  husband 
only  "wish  to  tread  in  the  peaceful  paths 
of  life."  Mr.  Taylor  was  established  in 
business  at  Norwich,  and  here  he  and  his 
Susanna  settled  down  in  the  year  1778 
after  a  wedding  tour  to  the  north.  They 
settle  among  their  friends  and  their  kins- 
folk. In  due  time  children  begin  to  figure 
in  the  closely  written  pages  despatched  to 
aunts  and  aaiacent  relatives,  and  with  lit- 
tle John  and  little  Richard  follow  the  usual 
categories  of  a  young  mother's  happy 
trials  and  anxious  joys.  Mr.  Taylor's 
business  also  flourishes.  They  do  not 
want  for  money,  for  their  wishes  are  mod- 
erate enough  to  be  fulfilled.  While  the 
children  filithe  little  home  and  the  cares 
increase,  new  friends  gather  round. 

We  have  most  of  us  at  one  time  or  an- 
other known  the  old  Norse  settlement, 
where  the  Danish  fleets  once  landed  be- 
fore the  sea  rolled  back,  leaving  the  old 
city  of  Norwich  high  and  dry  upon  its  hill- 
siae,  with  its  busy  interests,  its  pleasant 
homes,  its  lively  inhabitants,  whose  com- 
panionship seems  to  have  been  seasoned 
with  a  certain  flavor  of  independent 
thought  and  a  taste  of  Attic  salt  blown  in 


from  the  neighboring  bays  and  shores  and 
promontories;  and,  indeed,  the  life  of  a 
community  within  an  hour's  journey  from 
the  sea  is  one  to  which  certain  happy 
moods  and  sudden  upliftings  must  neces- 
sarily belong.  Within  easy  reach  of  Nor- 
wich stands  Felbrigge,  once  ihe  home 
of  the  Windhams,  the  "hillside  ridge," 
among  the  woods  and  avenues  of  oak, 
with  its  glorious  sights  of  sky  and  sea 
beyond;  there  is  also  Cromer,  between 
billows  of  down  and  broad  reaches  of  sil- 
ver sand  ;  still  nearer  at  hand  is  Earlham 
Hall,  the  birthplace  of  the  Gurneys  — that 
stately  old  house  among  lawns  and  spread- 
ing trees,  where  Wilberforce  used  to  rest 
upon  a  pleasant  bench  which  is  still 
pointed  out;  whither  Elizabeth  Fry  re- 
turned from  time  to  time,  and  where  we 
sometimes  hear  of  Mrs.  Taylor  spending 
a  summer's  afternoon.  At  Holkham,  an- 
other neighboring  place,  Mr.  Coke  (as  an 
epigrammatic  historian  tells  us)  was  then 
making  poor  land  fertile,  and  in  return  for 
half  a  million  so  liberally  spent  was  des- 
tined to  be  set  upon  some  ten  years  later 
by  the  furious  Norwich  mob.  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor speaks  of  visiting  at  Holkham,  and 
hopes  "they  may  enjoy  themselves  not- 
withstanding the  French." 

She  was  already  popular  and  much  made 
of  in  her  own  little  world,  and  also  visited 
by  friends  from  other  circles.  Mrs.  Proc- 
ter remembers  her  own  step)-father,  Basil 
Montagu,  speaking  with  regard  and  ad- 
miration of  the  quiet  Norwich  lady.  An- 
other name  often  occurs  in  her  letters,  that 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  popular 
men  of  those  brilliant  times.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  for  whom  Madame  de  Stael 
and  Napoleon  (for  once  agreeing)  both  ex- 
pressed their  admiration.  Madame  de 
Stael  used  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Sir 
James  was  among  Englishmen  the  most 
interesting  man  she  had  ever  met.  On 
one  occasion  when  he  and  Madame  de 
Stael  alone  outstayed  a  briljiant  company 
at  Bo  wood.  Lord  Lansdowne  told  Mrs. 
Kemble  that  in  all  his  life  he  had  never 
heard  anything  to  approach  the  varied 
charm  of  the  dialogue  of  these  two  distin- 
guished people. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  feeling  for  Mrs. 
Taylor  must  have  been  of  a  different  order 
from  that  which  the  brilliant  Corinne  in- 
spired. How  homely,  how  genuine,  are 
his  kind  words  to  the  quiet  Norwich 
housewife !  "  I  ought  to  be  made  per- 
manently better  by  contemplating  such  a 
mind  as  yours,"  he  writes ;  and  he  dwells 
affectionately  upon  her  goodness,  her 
fidelity  in  triendship,   that  "industrious 
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benevolence  which  requires  a  vigorous  terest  she  gives  to  all  the  details  of  her 

understanding  and  a  decisive  character."  home,  and  to  the  necessities  of  the  peo- 

"  The  assize  week  brought  us  Mr.  Mack-  pie  she  comes  across.     She  is  happier 

intosh  and  Basil  Montagu,"  Mrs.  Taylor  than  Jane  Carlyle  in  the  good  and  happy 

says  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Reeve.    "  Maclcin-  children  growmg  up  around  her,   upon 

tosh  spent  an  evening  with  us  alone.     He  whom  she   can  pour  out  all  the  warmth 

was  brilliant,  instructive,  sentimental  —  in  and  energy  of  her  affections. 

fact,  everything  that  the  various  powers  of  Dr.  Reeve  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 

his  mind  would  enable  him  to  be."  adopted  son  of  the  house  long  before  his 

In  the  little  Norwich  parlor,  as  in  the  engagement  to  Susan  the  younger,  and  to 

Bowood  drawing-room,  one  can  imagine  have  lived  and  grown  up  among  all  these 

Mackintosh   pouring  out   his    delightful  young  people,  and  to  have  been  very  near 

flood  of  talk,  while  Mrs.  Taylor,  like  the  the  mother's  heart     He  is  sorely  missed 

princess  in  the  fairy  tale,  sits  listening,  when   the  time  comes  for  his  cleparture 

without  time  to  intermit  her  labors,  as  from  among  them. 

she  stitches  at  the  shirts  of  the  sleeping  i  ^^^j^^^           ^^^   Frenshaw  [writes  Mrs. 

brothers  up-stairs.  Taylor]  when  I  see  him  mending  pens  and 

poring  over  small  print;  my  eyes  are  some- 
what  more  bedimmed  than  usual,  for  they 

The  Taylors  belonged  to   the   sturdy,  overflow  now  and  then  in  spite  of  myself, 

sensible,  stoical   school  which  flourished  Cowper  says  in  his  address  to  his  mother's 

in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  amid  the  picture,  — 

akirms,and  catastrophes  all  round  about ;  ^,j,„,  ,„,  FarewclisYreTs^ura  unS^n. 

the  great  ^-ars,  the  momentous  struggles  j^  ^^is  odd  world  they  seem  to  be  the  most 

of  Napoleons  ambition,  the  heavings  of  common  of  all  words.     To  be  sure,  partings 

the  French  Revolution.     This  quiet  En-  and  meetings  give  variety  to  our  existence; 

glish  household  was  only  in  so  far  differ-  but  I  am  now  grown  so  dull  as  not  to  want 

ent  from  a  hundred  others  that  its  mistress  variety.     If  I  should  wish  for  any,  I  must  be 

was  a  woman  possessing  more  strength  of  contented  to  have  it  all  second-hand.     And  so, 

mind,  character,  and  perception  than  falls  when  you  have  seen  London  and  the  Lakes 

to  the  lot  of  manv  ^^^  Edinburgh,  all  of  which  I  know  and  have 

A  friend  who  still  remembers  Mrs.  Tay-  ^^^^l"}  l^'^'PfJ  ^^y^»  y^"  "^^y  ^^"  "^^  "^'^^^ 

lor  has  described  her  as  follows  :"  I  used  y^xr^i-    °\^*^^^"-     ,      ^          ^    .             u 

^.  *t«o  v*v,c»v,ijw»-u  i.i.i«o  xv*iv/»To .      M.  wa^i^  Nothing  at  present  suits  my  taste  so  well 

to  see   Mrs.   John   Taylor  at   Mrs.   Bar-  ^^^e  says  in  another  letter]  as  Susan's  Latin 

bauld  s,  when  I  was  a  mere  child,  so  that  lessons    and  her  philosophical  old    master. 

my  recollections  are  only  of  her  appear-  .  .  .  When  we  get  to  Cicero's  discussions  on 

ance  and  manner.     She  could  never  have  the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  Virgil's  fine  descrii> 

been  tall  and  handsome  as  her  two  daugh-  tions,  my  mind  is  filled  up.     Life  is  either  a 

ters  were;  but  she  had  fine  dark  grey  eyes,  dull  round  of  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping, 

and  marked  features.    Her  voice  was  deep-  or  a  spark  of  ethereal  fire  just  kindled. 

toned,  her  way  of  speaking  decided  and  ^  ^«  ""f  ^"PP^f  }  ^"^  begmmng  or  ever  will 

clear "     Mrs    Tavlor    we  are  told    cared  ^S^"    *^  P""^^^*^  ^°  y^"'      ^^^  .^"^^  f^^*^ 

™^-       ''^^^^'   ^ay^or,  we  are  loia,  carea  other's  opinions  upon  these  topics,  and  we 

httle  for  appearances ;  her  dress  was  apt  ^       jjy  despise  any  shackles  for  the  human 

to  be  unbecoming.     It  was  Lucy  Aiken  mmd  but  those  which  God  and  Nature  impose 

who  used  to  describe  how  she  would  go  upon  us.     But  if  we  endeavor  to  escape  from 

on  darning  her  sons'  grey  worsted  stock-  these,  we  certainly  subject  ourselves  to  others 

ings  while  she  was  holding  her  own  with  infinitely  niore  galling. 

Brougham,  or  Mackintosh,  or  Southey —  .,.,    ,           j  r  •      1    t            .1.        u 

flashing  out    epigrams  at  a  roomful  of  ,  What  a  good  friend  she  must  have  been 

^jg     "*             '^ "  for  a  young  man  at  his  start  in  life  — 

Mr.  Reeve  has  sometimes  described  his  *V  f  ^°°^  companion  !    Her  letters  are 

grandmother  in  later  days ;  actively  ruling  f""  °^  charming  sense,  of  useful  and  pleas- 

fn  her  little  kingdom,  full  of  care  and  hos-  ^^^  suggestions  and  as  one  quotes  at  ran- 

pitality  and  help  for  others,  occupied  with  1°.'"  on,iitels  that  they  contain  a  hundred 

every  household  interest;  although  deli-  things  which  ought  still  to  be  said  to  the 

cate  in  health,  yet  toiling  daily  up  the  hill  y^^ng-  *""  »»  ^.'^  ^^\^y  ^^^  °'''-  ,. 

to  the  great  Norwich  jnlrket,  to  cater  for  On  one  occasion,  after  enumerating  sev- 

her  family,  followed  by  a  maid  carrying  f  ?'  j:?'"^,!;^^^'^  P^ople,  she  names  a  cer- 

thc  brimming  baskets.    There  is  some-  t^m  Mr.  Wishaw. 

thing  which  reminds  one  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  i  ^ould  not  have  said  so  much  about  a 

in  the  raciness  and  originality  of  Susanna  person  you  know  nothing  of,  but  for  the  com- 

Taylor's  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  keen  in-  fortable  feeling  that  people  of  the  right  sort  art 
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always  to  be  founds  and  also  that  they  are  some-  ened,  a  temperate  kind  of  happiness,  which  is 

times  happily  thrown  in  our  way ;   nothing  perhaps  to  the  full  as  desirable  as  the  more 

tends  more  to  enjoyment  than  to  keep  up  a  glowing  sensations  of  our  early  davs. 

T'"  tll'^^t  n''i;!{,,'lH'nf  7/n^L^'lfJ;  She  is  greaUy  interested  in  'the  Edin- 

ever  it  can  be  had,  mstead  of  fancymg  that  .        t.    n  ^  •       ^lv        '     •..          i*     *. 

excellence  is  the  exclusive  production  of  past  ^''M^  Review,  then  in  its  earliest  nuin- 

times  or  distant  parts.  bers.     It  was  hrst  published  m  1802 ;  Jef- 

,     ,                    ,    ,      ,  .,         ,       r         ,  ^rey,  Brougham,  and  Sydney  Smith  were 

Is  there  not  a  w-hole  philosophy  of  good  its  founders,  clothing  the  new-born  poten- 

sense  in  all  this?     Mrs.  Taylor  was  no  ^^te  in  the  Whig  colors,  blue  and  yellow, 

optimist  like  her  fnend  Mrs.  Opie;  she  Doctor   Reeve,  who  had  then  only  just 

had  no  exaggerated  ideas  of  life  and  its  taken  his  degree  at  Edinburgh,  contrib- 

possibilities;  but  she  fully  realized  what  ^^ed  some  articles  to  the  first  numbers, 

was  possible,  and  she  held  faithfully  and  Reviews  have  their  own  life  and  growth, 

gratefully,  to    the   blessings   within    her  -phis  one  toned  down  with  time;  but  in 

grasp.     She   continues    very  warmly  at-  ,-^5  g^rly  days  it  was  somewhat  over-vig- 

tached  to  her  young  correspondent    "  The  ^^ous  and  unsparing  i  n  its  measure.     Mrs. 

very  feelings  which  have  produced  such  a  -y^^ov  has  been  reading  a  review  of  the 

friendship  must  perpetuate  it,    she  says ;  u  Ljfg  ^f  Cowper,"  and  the  busy  lady,  dis- 

and  few  people  knew  better  than  she  did  sensing  her  loaves  and  fishes,  still  finds 

what  it  was  to  possess  warm  and  enthusi-  ^ime  to  review  the  reviewer,  and  to  add 

astic  friends.  ^itr  own  excellent  comment  to  the  text. 

So  she  writes  on,  discoursing,  philoso-   c^j^g  g^yg  . 

phizing,  throwing  out  the  suggestions  of 

her  bright  and  practical  mind  as  they  Mr.  Hayley's  st;rle  wants  that  majestic 
occur  to  her,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  simplicity  with  which  such  a  character  as 
♦^  ««  ^«  r,.,^f;n/*  fVi^  TNoooo^^^o  oo  fK^,r  Cowper's  should  have  been  portrayed.  He 
to  go  on  quoting  the  passages  as  they  ^^^^^^  .^  necessarv  too,  as  Mr.  Jeffrey  ob- 
occur.  Here  is  one  of  her  sensible  sen-  ^^^^^^^  to  praise  everybody.  This  is  so  like 
tentious  observations.  the  misses  who  call  all  their  insipid  acquaint- 
There  is  no  surer  way  of  becoming  ac-  ance  *•  sweet,"  and  ''interesting,'*  that  it 
quainted  with  our  own  mind  than  by  the  effect  makes  me  rather  sick.  A  biographer  is  good 
produced  upon  it  by  the  conduct  of  others ;  if  ^^r  nothing  who  does  not  give  those  touches, 
we  can  tolerate  vice  and  folly,  we  may  grow  ^*^<^sc  lights  and  shadows  which  identify  his 
fond  of  them  in  time.  Perhaps  [she  continues]  characters;  on  this  account  I  do  not  like  a 
you  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  another  remark  of  the  reviewer  that  Mrs.  Unwm's 
remark,  that  people  generally  wrap  themselves  ^»"^e  jealousies  of  Lady  Austen  might  as  well 
up  in  a  solemn  kind  of  reserve,  and  particu-  have  been  passed  over  in  silence.  If  the 
larly  those  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  weaknesses  of  excellent  people  are  to  be  con- 
the  task  of  enlightening  the  world.  It  is  to  ccaled,  how  shall  we  form  an  accurate  impres- 
be  accounted  for  from  the  jealousv  and  fear  of  sio"  of  human  nature } 

losing  a  reputation  once  acquired,  by  the  un-  it  would   certainly  be   difficult   to   tell 

guarded  frankness  of  colloquial  intercourse.  ^^^          g^^^    f^o^    another.     Again    she 

Be  It  ours,  mv  dear  friend,  merrily  to  philoso-  .                                                    ° 

phisc,   sweetly    to   play    the  fool.      Strange  ^    * 

counsel  to  a  young  man  in  a  grave  university.  Nothing  can  operate  more  powertully  against 

rr,,           t-      11    *i-      ^         li.      £   ^L            1  the  attainment  of  excellences  in  every  species 

Through   all    the   tunciult   of   the   early  of  composition,  than  the  indiscriminate  praise, 

years   of  the   century  the  Taylors    home  and  false  tendeniess,  which    prevent   those 

pursues  its  steady  life.     The  elder  boys  writers  who  are  capable  of  higher  degrees  of 

grow  up  and  go  out  into  the  world  ;  little  improvement  from  endeavoring  sedulously  to 

Sally,  the  pet  of   the   family,  who   is   to  aim  at  greater  perfection,  or  which  lead  those 

translate  Ranke  in  after  life,  is  beginning  who  are  incai)able  to  trouble  the  public  at 

to  write  in  round  hand  ;  Susan  is  still  Mr.  all.     I  have  been  witness  to  such  extravagant 

Frenshaw's  pupil;  of  herself  Mrs.  Taylor  praises  bestowed  upon  inferior  compositions, 

jtgg . *r   ET     1                                     J  especially  in   I^ndon,  that   I   rejoice   in  the 

more  hardy  criticism  of  our  northern  metrop- 

For  my  part  I  never  valued  life  more  than  I  olis,  not  from  a  desire  to  depreciate,  but  from 

do  at  present,  yet  I  think  it  would  l>c  a  relief  a  conviction  that,  the  more  comi)lctely  both 

to  me  to  feel  as  if  I  could  be  spared ;  but  per-  books  and  characters  find  their  proper  stations, 

haps  in  this  I  deceive  myself,  and  one  of  the  the  better  it  will  be  for  society.     I  think  the 

charms  of  the  world  may  he  that  I  am  still  '*  E.    R."   contains  just   but    not  ill-natured 

wanted  in  it.     It  is  a  pleasant  world  after  all,  criticism. 

and  for  your  comfort,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  If  I  were  inclined   to  make  an  appeal  for 

tell  you   that  it  is  not  only  pleasant  at  that  any  person  who  has  fallen  under  the  lash,  it 

delicious  season  which  we  may  denominate  the  would  be  for  Robert  Southey,  whose  cxperi- 

morning  of  our  existence, —  there  is  a  chast-  ments  in  poetry  I  acknowledge  to  be  many  of 
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them  fantastic  and  extravagant,  but  they  are 
the  experiments  of  a  man  of  genius.  ...  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  literary 
pioneers.  .  .  .  After  all  that  can  be  said  as 
an  apwlogy  for  the  new  school  of  poets,  they 
(themselves)  must  find  the  exact  boundary 
between  simplicity  and  childish  puerilit>'. 

IV. 

One  important  element  of  daily  life  in 
England  sill  this  time  must  not  be  over- 
looked, and  that  was,  the  prevailing  fear 
of  a  French  invasion  which  constantly 
haunted  people's  minds.    Sir  George  Na- 


tion. A  whole  revolution  of  opinion  and 
impulse  has  come  about  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  dividing  even  young  moth- 
ers from  their  growing  daughters.  It 
must  require  some  generosity  and  intellect 
in  a  parent  to  discriminate  oetween  what 
is  harmless  in  itself,  though  it  may  abso- 
lutely jar  against  her  own  instincts  and 
prejudices,  and  that  which  borders  upon 
the  common  and  the  reckless,  to  use  no 
harsher  words.  Mothers  and  daughters 
in  those  davs  were  upon  terms  which  we 
can  scarcely  realize  now.  There  was  a 
pier,  in  his  memoirs,  tells  us  that  he  decorum,  a  deliberation,  a  stiffness  in 
heard  from  Soult  himself  that  the  project  ^^^'^^  intercourse  which  could  perhaps 
was   in   fact   strondv  in   the  emperor'? 'better  be  carried  out  before  posts,  tele- 


strongly  m  me  emperor 
mind.  England  was  not  unprepared,  and 
Norfolk  was  ready  to  play  her  part.  Mrs. 
Taylor  describes  the  start  of  the  Norwich 
volunteers :  — 

I  begin  to  think  people  may  make  a  joke  of 
anything  if  they  try ;  but  I  was  never  less  dis- 
posed to  be  merry  than  this  morning  when  in 
the  midst  of  pouring  rain  our  volunteers  with 
three  cheers  bade  farewell  to  their  native  city ; 
Mr.  Houghton,  the  clergyman,  gave  a  break- 
fast on  the  occason  by  candle-light.  Dear 
little  Mary  looked  on  with  wondering  eyes  at 
her  old  friends  transformed  into  soldiers.  If 
the  French  land  in  Norfolk,  I  shall  expect 
prodigies  of  valor  from  you.  What  do  you 
think  of  Richard  in  his  scarlet  uniform  ?  Of 
all  things  this  is  the  last  sight  I  should  have 
dreamed  of  seeing. 

The  French  never  landed  in  Norfolk, 
but  an  event  which  Mrs.  Taylor  contem- 
plates with  far  less  equanimity  is  begin- 
ning to  foreshadow  its  coming.  Mr. 
Frenshaw's  pupil  is  still  following  her 
Greek  lessons  and  sewing  her  seams,  but 
she  is  also  growing  up  day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour  as  maidens  of  fifteen  are  apt 
to  do,  and  her  mother  (as  is  the  way  of 
mothers)  is  among  the  last  to  realize  this 
fact.  Little  Susan,  who  leaves  her  dress- 
ing-things behind  her,  who  has  to  be  re- 
minded to  tie  up  parcels  securely,  who 
but  yesterday  was  a  baby,  —  is  it  possible 
that  already  a  woman's  life  and  cares  are 
awaiting  her,  and  that  the  young  doctor  is 
thinking  of  her  as  a  helpmate  and  com- 
panion for  life  !  The  extraordinary  fact 
seems  to  have  taken  Mrs.  Taylor  quite 
by  surprise.  Mothers  and  daughters  of 
our  own  time  are  in  a  different  attitude 
from  the  affectionate  but  Minerva-like 
terms  on  which  they  were  content  to  re- 
main in  the  days  of  which  we  are  writing. 
I  have  heard  it  lately  said  with  truth,  that 
the  difference  of  feeline  now  existing  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  far  exceeds 
the  natural  divergence  of  a  single  genera- 


grams,  daily  papers,  had  multiplied  occu- 
pation, familiarity,  and  consequent  haste. 
It  was  Mrs.  Taylor's  belief,  for  instance, 
that  during  her  girls'  absence  from  home 
"their  moral  improvement  would  keep 
pace  with  their  intellectual,  thanks  to  the 
observations  and  discussions  they  would 
receive  by  letter."  All  these  grand  words 
mean  nothing  more,  after  all,  than  that  the 
mother  is  ever  thinking,  hoping,  planning 
for  her  children's  well-doing  and  safety. 

Susan  is,  however,  to  know  nothing  of 
Dr.  Reeve's  ardent  feelings  ;  not  one  word 
is  to  reveal  to  her  the  romance  of  which 
the  web  is  silently  weaving  about  her. 
She  is  only  sixteen  ;  she  is  to  go  on  with 
her  lessons,  to  see  something  of  the 
world,  to  "practise  housekeeping  and  the 
culinai;y  arts,  that  she  may  not  from  mere 
inexperience  make  mistakes  which  her 
husband  would  not  like  ; "  but  no  glimpse 
of  his  real  feeling  is  to  be  allowed  to  her. 
One  feels  sorry  tor  the  poor  lover,  and  yet 
how  wise  is  the  mother's  appeal  to  him 
not  yet  to  disturb  her  young  daughter's 
serene  and  innocent  mind  !  — 

Prove  [she  says]  that  you  can,  as  you  said 
to  me,  command  your  feelings.  The  way  to 
allow  mind  and  body  to  come  to  perfection  is 
to  suffer  them  to  ripen  by  degrees. 

If  you  knew  what  harm  it  would  do  to 
substitute  constrained  manners  for  innocent 
frankness,  and  to  carryforward  Susan's  atten- 
tion to  distant  objects,  instead  of  bestowing 
the  whole  force  of  her  mind  upon  present  sub- 
jects .  .  . 

And  then  comes  a  little  relenting  sym- 
pathy :  — 

When  either  you  or  I  am  inclined  to  tor- 
ment ourselves  with  fruitless  wishes,  let  us 
have  the  comfort  of  thinking  there  is  always 
one  person  we  can  sit  down  and  open  our 
hearts  to. 

The  anxious  mother  writes  page  after 
page  to  her  would-be  son-in-law,  half  scold- 
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ing,  half  soothing.  Why  does  he  want  to 
settle  in  London  ?  Why  is  he  not  satis- 
fied with  Norwich  and  ^forwich  life  ? 


Dr 
those 


.  Alderson  [she  says],  after  reading  me 
:  letters  of  Mrs.  Opie's  which  completely 
prove  that  the  whole  fraternity  of  authors, 
artists,  lecturers,  and  publick  people  get  such 
an  insatiable  appetite  for  praise,  that  nothing 
but  the  greatest  adulation  can  prevent  their 
being  miserable,  came  to  this  sentence :  **  Dr. 
Reeve,  like  a  sensible  man,  prefers  London  to 
Norwich."  **  Is  that  a  proof  of  sense,"  said 
I,  **to  reject  what  you  allow  is  an  extraor- 
dinary chance  of  settling  to  advantage  in  a 
place,  because  it  contains  but  40,000  inhab- 
itants!" 

Meanwhile,  in  1805,  Mrs.  Taylor  gives 
an  account  of  another  talk  with  Dr.  Aider- 
son  :  "  *  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Dr.  Reeve 
should  not  settle  here,'  says  Dr.  Alderson, 
*  when  there  is  so  fine  an  opening  and  no- 
body to  fill  up  the  vacancy  at  the  nospital ; 

but  London^  I  suppose *    *  Yes,' said 

I,  *  he  has  contracted  something  of  the  dis- 
ease which  people  acquire  by  Rving  there 
—  a  sort  of  feeling  that  no  other  place  is 
fit  to  live  in.*"  To  which  the  kind  old 
doctor  replies  by  reminding  Mrs.  Taylor 
that  he,  himself,  will  be  dead  before  very 
long,  and  that  this  is  an  additional  reason 
for  Dr.  Reeve  s  return  to  Norwich.  And 
very  soon,  and  with  very  good  reason,  Dr. 
Reeve  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind, 
and  to  have  given  up  all  thought  of  set- 
tling away  from  Norwich,  and,  premature 
though  it  may  have  appeared  to  the  poor 
anxious  motlier,  he  seems  to  have  dis- 
closed his  feelings  to  his  future  wife. 

Then  Susan  goes  to  London  to  visit 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  improve  her  mind, 
and  the  engagement  is  formally  an- 
nounced. Her  mother  is  glad  she  reads 
poetry  with  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and  delighted 
she  has  been  to  the  play.  Here  comes  a 
gentle  motherly  rebuke  :  — 

It  would  have  been  better  if  Reeve  had  not 
accompanied  you  to  Stoke  Newington;  we 
must  not  only  mind  our  P.*s  and  Q.'s,  but  our 
**  R.'s."  You  know  how  freely  I  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  everything.  Do  not  show  a  kind 
of  weakness,  which  in  the  end  never  fails  to 
lower  a  woman,  even  in  the  estimation  of  a 
lover !  Men  may  be  gratified  first  by  possess- 
ing unbounded  influence  over  the  mind  of  a 
woman,  but  they  generally  despise  her  for  it  in 
the  end.  One  of  the  great  evils  in  contracting 
engagements  of  this  sort  at  such  an  early  age 
as  yours  is  the  full  disclosure  of  affections 
owmg  to  the  innocent  simplicity  of  youth, 
which  a  woman  at  a  more  advanced  period, 
from  a  due  sense  of  propriety,  would  certainly 
in  some  measure  have  concealed.  For  the 
future  show  Reeve  that  you,  like  him,  can 


bear  absence  when  absence  is  necessary,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  be  fit  for  the  duties  of 
life  hereafter  is  to  perform  them  with  the  ut- 
most zeal  and  alacrity  now. 

How  admirable  is  all  this,  how  Spartan, 
how  sensible,  —  and  how  difficult  to  carry 
out!  And  then  comes  a  touching  little 
bit  of  sentiment  on  Mrs.  Taylor's  own  ac- 
count :  — 

Your  father  has  just  reminded  me  that  to- 
morrow is  my  birthday.  What  a  difference 
between  the  oeginning  of  life  and  the  close ; 
solicitude  on  one's  own  account  seems  quite 
extinguished  as  far  as  relates  to  this  world, 
not  so  for  one's  children.  Towards  them  it 
Will  remain  to  the  last  moment;  but  I  will 
endeavor  to  make  it  useful  without  being 
troublesome  to  you. 

Other  admonitions  follow,  warnings 
against  want  of  attention  to  respectful 
demeanor  such  as  is  never  to  be  observed 
in  well-bred  girls ;  and  then,  very  mother- 
like, at  the  end  of  the  letter :  — 

Now  I  have  written  this  letter,  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  burn  it,  I  am  so  unwilling  to 
give  you  a  moment's  pain,  but  if  you  take  it 
as  a  proof  of  love,  and  determine  to  profit  by 
it,  it  will  rather  give  you  pleasure. 

When  you  are  absent  it  is  a  great  effort  to 
think  of  taults.  I  would  rather  sit  down  and 
cry  for  your  company. 

One  letter  winds  up  with  a  quotation 
from  one  of  the  lover's  epistles.  He  com- 
plains that  he  has  heard  nothing  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  And  here  it  is  not  possible 
to  sympathize  as  much  as  usual  when  the 
mother  points  out  to  the  daughter  that  she 
should  not  encourage  her  lover  to  expect 
to  hear  more  often  than  is  convenient. 

Mrs.    Taylor,  as  other  mothers  have 
been  and  will  be  again,  is  still  perturbed 
by  her  son-in-law's  impatience,  by  his  in- 
eradicable conviction  that  two  people  can 
live  at  the  same  expense  as  one.     Little 
by  little,  however,  difficulties  are  removed. 
Mr.  Reeve's  father  promises  him  a  good 
allowance;  all  is  made  smooth   for  the 
young  couple's  future,  and  at  last  they  are 
married  in  the  autumn  of  1807.    A  house 
belonging  to  the  Kerrison  family  had  been 
taken  in  Surrey  Street.    We  hear  of  many 
details ;  linen  and  boilers,  and  pails,  and 
brushes,  and  scouring-cloths  ;  a  faithful 
Marv  is  engaged,  who  falls  ill  from  over- 
scrubbing  and  has   to  be  nursed.    The 
good  mother  is  there  ready  to  see  to  ev- 
erything, to  nurse,  to  shop,  to  order.    She 
writes  mil  and  detailed  accounts  of  every- 
thing that  is  in  preparation  for  the  home. 
**  Don't  you  wonder  we  can  be  interested 
in  anything,"  she  says,  **  while  these  riv- 
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glish  country  house.  They  were  very 
busy,  stitching  as  if  for  dear  life,  for  their 
work  was  destined  to  begin  a  long  journey 
before  another  week  had  gone  by,  a  jour- 
ney to  the  shining  East,  whither  another 
daughter  of  the  house  had  gone  as  a  bride 
a  little  more  than  a  year  previously. 

It  was  very  fine  and  dainty  work  with 
which  they  were  occupied;  Maud  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  gown 
made  of  flimsy  cambric  and  delicate  lace, 
tucked  and  embroidered  until  my  brain 
aches  to  think  of  it,  a  gown  with  a  very 
long  skirt  and  a  very  small  body;  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  window  Grace 
was  just  finishing  a  little  shirt,  which  in 
size  was  a  match  for  the  body  of  the  gown ; 
and  Kate  was  putting  a  beautiful  patch  of 
silk  embroidery  on  the  corner  of  an  article, 
which  I  am  told  is  called  a  head-flannel. 

Up  stairs,  a  large  box  was  already 
packed  and  awaiting  these  and  some  few 
other  additions  to  its  contents  ere  it  set 
off  on  its  travels ;  and  over  in  Muttra- 
pore,  the  object  of  all  this  affectionate 
forethought  was  just  beginning  to  eat  her 
dinner. 

She  was  quite  a  girl,  and  very  pretty, 
with  fair  hair  hanging  in  soft  curls  on 
either  side  of  her  round  young  cheeks  and 
very  blue  serene  eyes.  She  was  wearing 
a  muslin  gown  of  a  pale  pink  color,  with 
white  lace  about  the  slightly  opened  throat 
and  within  the  wide  sleeves. 

She  ate  her  soup  in  silence,  which  was 
not  broken  by  her  husband  on  the  other 
side  of  the  round  table.  Twice  she  looked 
at  him  in  wonder,  as  if  it  was  an  unusual 
thing  for  him  to  be  so  quiet. 

**  Is  anything  the  matter,  Charlie  ?  "  she 
asked  at  last. 

He  looked  up  with  a  start. 

*'  Oh  !  No,  my  darling ;  what  made  you 
ask  ?  " 

**  Nothing,  only  that  you  have  been  so 
long  without  saying  anything,"  she  an- 
swered. 

*'  Tm  tired,  that's  all,"  he  said.  But  he 
said  it  with  an  effort,  which  did  not  escape 
a  pair  of  glittering  black  eyes  which  were 
watching  his  every  movement  and  expres- 
sion. "  What  have  you  been  doing  to- 
day 1 " 

"  Lady  Marjory  came  over  just  after 
you  went  this  morning  —  and  brought  the 
baby.  Such  a  dear  little  thing,  and  takes 
notice  already,  Charlie.  Yes,  it  does  in- 
deed, for  it  opened  its  eyes  and  fairly 
laughed  at  me." 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  he  said,  with  a  very 
fair  show  of  interest.  "  And  how  is  Lady 
Marjory  ?  " 


*'  Oh  !  wonderfully  well.  And,  Charlie, 
she  declares  that  there  is  no  such  blessing 
in  India  as  to  have  a  baby  —  it  gives  one 
such  an  occupation.  I  —  with  a  blush 
and  a  downward  look  —  "shall  be  very 
glad  when  September  comes." 

"  And  I,"  said  he  heartily. 

**  And  I  had  letters  from  the  girls  too. 
The  box  is  to  start  about  the  middle  of 
this  month.  And  it  will  contain  every- 
thing I  can  possibly  need  for  —  for  Sep>- 
tember." 

"  That's  awfully  good  of  them." 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  1  And  poor  Maud  says  it 
is  so  hard  not  to  have  the  baby  there. 
You  know  I  told  them  I  should  send  a 
portrait  home  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
Maud  says  what's  the  good  of  a  piece  of 
glass,  with  a  sort  of  ghost  on  it  that  won't 
*walk'  unless  you  look  at  it  sideways.' 
She  paused,  expecting  he  would  laugh  at 
the  little  joke,  but  no,  he  was  as  silent  as 
the  grave  and  as  grave  as  a  judge. 

"Charlie,  Vvasure  somethings  the  mat- 
ter," she  declared  positively. 

He  looked  up  quickly  and  answered 
promptly  enough,  "  Nothing,  my  dearest, 
you  are  very  fanciful  to-night.  I  am  tired 
and  hungry,  that  is  all.  Don't  mind  me  at 
all,  but  tell  me  the  home  news." 

Nothing  the  matter!  Perhaps  not  — 
and  yet  an  hour  later  he  asked  her  to  play 
a  game  of  draughts  with  him,  and  then, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  closed 
door,  he  took  her  hand  and  said  in  a  very 
low  voice,  "  Eva,  can  you  hear  some  news 
in  silence  }  " 

"News!"  with  a  startled  air,  yet  in  a 
whisper,  just  as  he  had  spoken. 

"  Yes,  in  silence  and  without  a  sound  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  can,"  she  said  confidently. 

He  held  her  hand  yet  tighter  within  his. 
"Call  up  the  heart  of  your  ancestors," 
he  said  with  a  sad  smile,  then  leaned  for- 
ward and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "//  is 
come  at  last  —  they  have  risen  at  Meerut^^ 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  half  rose  from  her  chair, 
then  remembered  herself  and  sat  down 
again ;  she  looked  up  into  her  husband's 
face  with  eyes  full  of  fright  and  put  her 
disengaged  trembling  hand  into  his. 

"  Risen,"  she  repeated.  "  Oh  !  Charlie, 
what  will  it  mean  for  us  ?  " 

"  My  darling,  I  cannot  say,  only  —  I 
wish  I  had  died  before  I  brought  you  out 
here,  I  wish  I  had  died  first." 

"  Oh  !  no  —  no  —  I  don't.  I  dare  say 
we  shall  be  safe  enough.  As  Lady  Mar- 
jory says,  it's  not  as  if  we  were  in  a  native 
regiment.  VVc  might  be  uneasy  then," 
reassuringly. 

"  Did  she  say  that  ?  " 
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Mrs.  Mordaunt  nodded  in  reply. 

"  When  ?  "  be  asked. 
This  morning." 
What,  aloud?"  anxiously. 

"  Oh  !  yes.  I  couldn't  get  her  to  stop. 
She  paraded  about  the  room  and  laughed 
the  whole  idea  of  a  rising  to  scorn  —  said 
she  should  believe  it  vmen  it  had  come 
and  not  before.  *  It's  common  sense,'  she 
cried,  *that  such  a  thing  couldn't  be. 
Why  should  anybody  want  to  mutinv,  or 
at  least  to  massacre  us  ?  If  —  but  it  s  ab- 
surd,' she  said ;  *  what  man  on  earth  could 
want  to  harm  two  poor  inoffensive  little 
women  like  you  and  me  ?  It's  absurd  on 
the  very  face  of  it' " 

"  Little  fool ! "  said  Mordaunt  contemp- 
tuously. 

There  was  a  slight  noise  at  the  door  and 
instantly  their  hands  parted,  and  moved 
back  to  the  position  for  playing  the  game 
in  which  they  were  supposed  to  be  mter- 
ested. 

"  Your  move,"  said  Mordaunt. 

So  she  moved  a  piece  — at  random,  and 
her  husband  followed  her;  and  so  they 
played  on  in  silence  until  the  servant  who 
naa  brought  in  coffee  left  them  alone 
again. 

'*  I  wish  you  were  at  home,  Eva,"  he 
burst  out  in  a  whisper  of  agony. 

"  So  do  I  —  with  you,"  she  whispered 
back. 

*'With  or  without  me  —  if  only  you 
were  safe.  If  only  I  could  get  you  away 
into  peace  and  safety.  It  will  come  to  us 
before  long,  and  even  if  you  are  safe,  I 
am  afraid  for  the  effects  of  excitement 
upon  you  just  now.  Oh  !  if  I  could  only 
take  you  home." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  "  No  use, 
Charlie,  in  wishing  it  I  am  here,  and 
must  stop  here.  I  am  not  the  least  afraid, 
though  your  news  startled  me  for  a  mo- 
ment Besides,  a  good  deal  may  happen 
before  September,  you  know,  all  this  trou- 
ble may  be  smoothed  over  and  done  away 
with  long  before  then." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true  —  that  is  true.  What 
a  pluck  my  darling  has !  " 

"  Your  darling  loves  you,"  she  said  very 
softly,  "  and  G<xi  will  do  all  the  rest" 

That  was  the  secret  of  her  pluck  — 
"  God  will  do  all  the  rest ! " 

CHAPTER  II. 

They  were  heavy  and  anxious  days 
which  followed  the  arrival  at  Muttrapore 
of  the  news  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut. 
And  they  were  days  of  silence  —  silence 
so  carefully  observed  that  men  conveyed 
meaning  by  looks,  and  made  the  centre  of 
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the  deserted  barrack  square,  their  place 
for  discussing  the  times,  when  discussion 
was  absolutely  necessary ;  that  the  wives 
kept  away  from  each  other's  houses  lest 
they  should  betray  their  anxiety  and  fear ; 
that  morning  rides  and  evening  band  were 
the  only  entertainments  which  kept  up  a 
semblance  that  all  was  well. 

In  the  entire  station  there  were  but  two 
Europeans  who  were  not  impressed  by 
the  gravity  of  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded them  and  which  each  hour  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  them.  Those  two 
were  Jack  Farquhar,  of  the  Black  Horse, 
and  his  lovely  little  wife,  Lady  Marjory. 

But  their  careless  indifference  to  danger 
did  not  last  long.  For  a  week  or  two  they 
went  on  as  gaily  and  as  unconcernedly  as 
if  they  were  spending  a  winter  in  Cannes, 
or  a  season  in  town;  openly  laughing  at 
the  fanatical  hatred  of  the  natives  for  the 
rule  of  the  Feringhee,  as  if  it  was  a  joke ; 
acting  like  a  pair  of  fools,  as  every  one 
said,  oecause  she,  poor  little  soul,  was  so 
proud  of  his  stalwart  size  and  strong  arm 
and  he  so  proud  of  his  little  wife's  pluck 
and  courage. 

And  then  —  ah  me  !  it  makes  the  bright 
spring  day  seem  dark  as  I  write  about  it 
—  there  came  an  awful  night,  when  the 
smouldering  fires  of  hatred  and  discon- 
tent needing  but  a  breath  to  fan  them  into 
flames  whose  lurid  glare  would  light  the 
whole  world  with  horror,  burst  out  into 
life  and  fury,  so  that  the  very  gates  of  hell 
seemed  to  oe  flung  open  upon  the  handful 
of  British  soldiers  and  residents  ;  and  the 
first  to  fall  before  that  cruel  wave  of  mur- 
der was  the  one  who  had  feared  it  least  — 
Lady  Marjory  Farquhar. 

Her  death  was  the  first  outrage,  but 
alas !  it  was  not  the  last.-  Oh  !  they  were 
fearful  times  —  times  when  men  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  hand  to  hand,  foot 
to  foot,  ready  and  anxious  to  dare  all  for 
the  sweet  wives  they  had  brought  into  a 
land  of  exile  and  for  the  tender  babes  who 
were  their  nearest  and  dearest  upon  all 
the  earth. 

The  garrison  was  very  weak,  for  part 
of  the  regiment  —  not  at  that  time  up  to 
its  full  strength  owing  to  sickness  among 
both  officers  and  men  —  had  been  sent  on 
to  succor  a  still  more  weak  and  defence- 
less station  nearer  to  Meerut  by  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  and  at  which  there  seemed 
every  probability  of  a  rising  earlier  than  at 
Muttrapore.  Still  the  men  were  desperate 
and  the  women  were  brave,  and  they  held 
their  own  and  fought  for  their  lives  with 
an  obstinate,  passionate  strength  which 
any  Eastern  enemy  would  have  found  irre- 
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sistible  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  and 
help  of  another  foe  (more  silent  than  En- 
glish caution,  more  insidious  than  the 
work  of  an  Eastern  mine-layer,  more  pow- 
erful in  its  relentless  selection  than  he 
who  won  for  himself  a  reputation  stained 
crimson  with  the  blood  of  helpless  women 
and  innocent  babies,  whose  name  will  be 
uttered  with  accents  of  execration  and 
loathing  as  long  as  the  English  language 
lasts  and  is  spoken  —  Nana  Sahib,  rajah 
of  Bithoor),  the  silent,  insidious,  relentless 
enemy  which  we  call  pestilence. 

It  thinned  the  ranks  of  that  devoted 
band  —  taking  a  strong  man  here,  a  brave 
nurse  there,  or  a  little  child  unable  to  fight 
against  these  sudden  hardships  and  priva- 
tions —  until  they  stood  no  longer  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  no,  nor  yet  even  within 
touch  of  one  another,  and  yet  they  fought 
on,  on  until,  "stormed  at  by  shot  and 
shell,"  they  could  hold  their  shattered 
and  blazing  defences  no  longer,  and  found 
themselves  with  no  course  open  to  them 
save  to  make  a  dash  for  the  open  and  try 
to  reach  the  rest  of  their  comrades  at  the 
station  ten  miles  in  the  direction  of  Mee- 
rut. 

Up  to  this  point  Mordaunt's  courage 
had  not  forsaken  him,  nor  yet  his  hopes. 
His  wife  had  borne  the  horrors,  terrors, 
and  privations  of  a  close  siege  better  than 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  all 
things  being  considered ;  but  when  it  came 
to  an  attempt  to  get  ten  miles  across  such 
a  country  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
rebel  army  —  ^^hy,  he  just  sat  down  and 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  wished  to 
God  that  he  had  died  before  ever  he  was 
born. 

Still  even  such  a  wish  as  that  did  not 
help  him  —  or  her  —  in  the  least;  there 
was  no  other  course  for  them  to  take,  the 
attempt  had  to  be  made  and  they  must 
make  it  with  the  rest.  But  oh !  how  the 
man  dreaded  it,  dreaded  it,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  —  and  it  was  in  vain  that  his 
wife  roused  all  her  scanty  stock  of  failing 
courage,  and  bade  him  cheer  up  and  hope 
for  the  best. 

"  Don't  worry  so,  Charlie,"  she  said,  a 
few  hours  before  the  start  was  made.  *'  I 
think  it  will  be  all  right,  I  think  we  shall 
get  there.  After  all,  it's  only  ten  miles ; 
and  after  all,  what  is  ten  miles  ?  A  mere 
nothing  —  I've    walked    twenty    many   a 

*'  But  not  now,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of 
anguish;  "and  never  in  an  Indian  jun- 
gle." 

"  Perhaps  it  won't  be  all  jungle,  Char- 
lie," she  suggested. 


*'No 

haps  some 


- "  he  was 
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foing  to  say,  "  Per- 
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broke  the  words  off  just  in  time.  "  If  I 
could  only  carry  you  all  the  way  there, 
my  darling,"  he  cried. 

•*  We'll  see  what  you  can  do  if  I  get 
very  tired,  Charlie,"  she  said  gently,  with 
which  he  was  compelled  for  the  time  to 
be  content. 

About  an  hour  after  this,  while  he  with 
all  his  comrades  were  watching  anxiously 
for  the  thick  darkness  which  would  permit 
their  flight  from  behind  their  defences,  he 
felt  a  light  touch  upon  his  arm,  and  turn- 
ing quickly,  saw  the  dark  face  and  gleam- 
ing eyes  of  his  bearer,  by  name  Majid. 
*'What  is  it?"  he  askecl,  his  thoughts 
flying  to  his  wife  at  once.  "Is  anything 
wrong?  Does  the  mem  sahib  wish  for 
me  ?  '^ 

"  No,  sahib,"  the  man  answered  ;  "  the 
mem  sahib  is  sleeping  peacefully  —  but 
I  wanted  a  word  with  you,  sahib." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  arranging  a  way  of  rest- 
ing the  mem  sahib,  if  she  grows  very 
tired,"  he  explained,  and  then  displayed  a 
light  hammock  secured  at  the  ends  by 
stout  ropes,  one  of  which  he  passed  over 
his  shoulders,  handing  the  other  to  his 
master.  "If  I  take  one  rope  and  you  the 
other,  sahib,  it  will  make  it  much  easier 
for  the  mem  sahib." 

"  But "  exclaimed  Mordaunt  in  as- 
tonishment, "do  you  prefer  to  go  with 
us?" 

"  Yes,  sahib,  I  am  going  to  see  my 
lady  into  safe  hands,  said  the  man 
quietly. 

A  flash  of  memory  came  back  to  Mor- 
daunt's  mind  of  the  times  —  many  of  them 
—  that  he  had  chaffed  his  young  wife  for 
her  extreme  politeness  to  the  principal 
servants  of  the  establishment.  And  then 
he  remembered  how  once  Majid  had  cut 
his  arm  rather  badly,  and  that  she  had 
insisted  on  his  taking  it  to  the  doctor  and 
had  inquired  kindly  after  the  hurt  each 
day  until  it  was  healed  and  well ;  now 
he  realized  the  value  of  her  kindness. 
"Thank  you,  Majid,"  he  said  gratefully 
and  with  a  rush  of  feeling  which,  man- 
like, he  was  most  careful  to  hide. 

And  about  an  hour  and  a  half  later  a 
forlorn  and  well-nigh  hopeless  band  filed 
out  of  the  sheltered  defences,  and  creeping 
between  two  rebel  pickets,  got  without 
accident  or  alarm  into  the  open  country. 

"  Never  thought  I  should  live  to  turn 
tail  in  this  way,"  growled  one  soldier  to 
another  as  they  passed  out. 

But  the  man  to  whom  he  spoke  did  not 
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reply,  only  folded  his  arms  closer  about 
the  little  tired  child  which  lay  sleeping 
upon  his  breast;  if  he  had  spoken  he 
probably  would  not  have  called  the  better 
part  of  valor  "turning  tail." 

Of  necessity  their  progress  was  very 
slow  and  wearisome  —  they  had  no  horses, 
nor  even  so  much  as  a  **  tat "  among  them, 
all  the  animals  being  stolen  or  dead  long 
ago.  Bravely  the  women-folk  bore  up, 
several  plodding  steadily  on  in  silence, 
nerved  up  to  fulfil  the  task  they  had  set 
for  themselves  —  that  of  saving  the  dear 
wee  tots  they  carried  in  their  arms  — 
while  the  older  children  struggled  on  be- 
side them,  each  carrying  a  basket  or  bag 
of  such  provisions  as  they  had  to  bring. 

But  before  they  had  covered  half  a  mile 
poor  Mrs.  Morcfaunt's  strength  gave  out 
and  she  was  fain  to  admit  that  she  could 
go  no  further. 

"  Don't  mind  me,  Giarlie,  you  go  on 
with  the  others,*'  she  begged  faintly. 

But  Mordaunt  had  managed  to  bring  a 
flask  of  brandy  with  him,  the  last  of  a  pre- 
cious store  which  had  done  good  service 
during  the  long  siege.  He  put  a  little  to 
her  lips  and  beckoned  to  Majid  to  bring 
his  hammock,  and  then  they  went  on  once 
more,  contriving  somehow  to  get  slowly 
on,  though  it  was  exhausting  and  very 
weary  work  stumbling  through  the  long 
grass  and  jungle  four  or  five  feet  in  height, 
soaked  through  to  the  skin  by  the  heavy 
dews,  taking  each  step  in  fear  of  the  en- 
emy and  a  yet  greater  dread  of  snakes  and 
other  vermin  of  the  jungle  ;  and  by  some 
means,  perhaps  because  of  the  blaclc  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  perhaps  because  of  the 
delay  in  getting  the  lady  into  the  ham- 
mocK,  they  missed  the  track  taken  by 
their  party  and  found  themselves  —  a  little 
group  of  three — in  the  very  midst  of 
what  was  to  the  Europeans  an  unknown 
country  swarming  with  rebels  one  and  all 
anxious  for  the  life's  blood  of  any  Ferin- 
ghee  who  might  happen  to  fall  in  their 
way. 

They  could  not  get  into  any  village  be- 
fore daybreak,  which  found  tnem  close  to 
a  grove  of  mango-trees  having  a  hollow  in 
its  midst.  Here  they  hid  themselves  and 
rested  all  the  day,  only  coming  out  at 
nightfall  to  push  on  once  more. 

**  We  are  not  far  from  a  village,"  Majid 
said,  as  they  prepared  the  hammock  for 
the  lady.  "  I  think  we  shall  reach  it  with- 
out much  trouble,  sahib." 

But  alas  !  before  they  had  gone  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  Mordaunt  slipped  and  fell, 
wrenching  and  bruising  his  knee  badly. 


**  Can  you  get  on  at  all  ? "  asked  his 
wife  anxiously,  "because  I  am  not  the 
least  tired,  Charlie,  I  can  walk  quite  easily, 
I  can,  I  assure  you." 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  ?  Then  keep 
ti^ht  hold  of  Majid  by  the  hand,  for  a  fall 
might  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  you," 
he  answered,  "  and  I  will  hobble  after  you 
as  well  as  I  can  with  a  stick." 

So  they  started  once  more.  With  swift, 
sure  footsteps  Majid  passed  on,  telling 
her  in  whispers  where  to  tread  and  what 
parts  to  avoid,  while  Mordaunt  struggled 
painfully  after  them,  each  step  on  the 
uneven  ground  giving  his  knee  a  fresh 
wrench  which  made  him  quiver  with 
agony.  Once  or  twice  she  insisted  on 
stopping  to  ask  how  his  knee  was,  if  it 
was  very  painful  and  so  on,  but  Mofdaunt 
always  resolutely  and  dauntlessly  waved 
her  on,  never  admitting  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing much,  and  begging  her  not  to  utter  a 
word  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary ; 
so  they  went  on  until  they  came  within 
sight  of  the  village  towards  which  Majid 
was  pressing. 

"  Will  the  mem  sahib  look  over  vonder  ? 
That  is  the  village  !  "  he  said  to  her  in  a 
whisper. 

With  a  look  of  joy  she  turned  back  to 
tell  the  news  to  her  husband  —  but  her 
husband  was  not  within  sight.  They  went 
back,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found ;  they 
went  to  right  and  left,  she  utterly  heedless 
of  her  weariness  and  prostration  and  re- 
membering only  that  her  husband  was 
disabled  and  alone. 

"  Call ! "  she  said  to  her  guide. 

So  Majid  called,  as  had  been  agreed  be- 
tween them  before  starting,  with  the  note 
of  a  bird;  but  there  was  no  reply  —  no 
reply  save  the  ordinary  voices  of  an  Indian 
jungle  after  nightfall. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  caught  hold  of  the  Ben- 
galee's hand,  her  eyes  staring  piteously 
and  her  teeth  chattering  with  fear. 

"What  has  happened  to  him?"  she 
wailed. 

"Will  the  mem  sahib  keep  still?  "the 
man  entreated.     "  I  cannot  hear." 

But  he  could  hear  nothing,  not  even 
though  she  braced  herself  to  absolute 
silence,  because  there  was  nothing  to 
hear. 

"  Majid,  he  is  dead,"  she  whispered. 

But  the  Bengalee  shook  his  head.  "  The 
mem  sahib  must  not  think  of  that  until 
we  know  more.  Listen ;  if  she  gets  to 
the  village,  Majid  will  put  her  into  safe 
keeping  and  come  back  to  find  the  sa- 
hib." 
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"  Must  I  stop  there  alone  f  "  she  asked, 
her  natural  fear  gaining  the  uppermost 
hand  for  a  moment.  **  Cannot  I  go  with 
you  ? " 

"  Better  not.  I  may  have  to  go  back  a 
mile  or  more.  But  the  mem  sahib  will 
be  quite  safe,  for  I  know  the  village 
well." 

So  she  consented  to  go  back  in  the 
direction  they  had  first  taken,  and  in  time 
they  reached  the  village,  where  Majid  was 
evidently  known  and  very  welcome.  The 
\'illagers  were  one  and  all  very  kind  to 
her,  making  her  lie  down  and  have  her 
feet  bathed,  giving  her  native  bread  and 
rice,  with  milk  to  drink.  And  here  Majid 
left  her  that  he  might  go  back  and  search 
for  Mordaunt,  whom  he  believed  had 
slipped  or  stumbled  in  the  long  rank  grass 
of  the  jungle  and  to  be  lying  helpless  and 
probably  insensible. 

But  not  a  trace  of  him  was  to  be  found  ; 
and,  not  a  little  crestfallen,  the  Bengalee 
turned  back  and  carried  the  bad  news  to 
the  mem  sahib,  who,  poor  soul,  was  await- 
ing him  in  the  direst  suspense,  and  in  ago- 
nies of  fright  lest  she  should  be  murdered 
by  one  or  other  of  the  dusky  beauties  who 
thronged  round  her  as  if  she  were  a  fat 
lady  in  a  show  at  an  English  fair. 

"The  sahib  is  not  dead,  or  I  should 
have  found  him,"  Majid  assured  her. 
"The  mem  sahib  must  keep  up  heart, 
and  when  night  comes  we  must  make  for 
Budwra,  where  perhaps  we  shall  find 
him." 

"  Where  is  Budwra,  Majid  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Another  village  about  three  miles  from 
here  and  off  the  main  road,"  he  told  her. 
"  Perhaps  one  of  my  people  has  found  the 
sahib  and  has  taken  him  on  there." 

"  1  wish  it  was  night,"  said  she,  with  a 
tired  sigh,  and  set  herself  to  watch  for  the 
fading  of  the  day. 

However,  anxiety  and  fatigue  notwith- 
standing, after  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt fell  asleep  and  slept  with  the  sound 
and  heavy  slumber  of  one  thoroughly  worn 
out,  fanned  by  a  young  native  gin  to  whom 
Majid  gave  a  handful  of  pice  for  perform- 
ing the  office.  Majid  too  cast  himself 
down  and  slept  soundly ;  and  so  the  two 
lav  there  neither  moving  nor  stirring  un- 
til nearly  sundown,  when  the  old  woman 
of  the  house,  who  had  been  gossiping  at 
her  door  about  the  pretty  Fennghee  mem 
sahib,  suddenly  rushea  in  and  shook 
Majid  into  a  sense  of  understanding  with- 
out ceremony  or  hesitation. 

"  Up,  quick,  quick  ! "  she  cried.  "  They 
are  coming !  Get  the  mem  sahib  into  that 
tope    of    mango-trees.      Quick,    quick ! 
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there   is  not  a  moment  to  "lose !    Save 
yourselves ! " 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for 
Majid  to  drag  the  terrified  Englishwoman 
into  the  grove  of  mango-trees  indicated  by 
the  old  woman,  happily  succeeding  with- 
out being  seen ;  and  there  they  hid  them- 
selves, cowering  down  and  crouching  low 
upon  the  ground  amongst  the  rank  grass 
and  undergrowth,  listenmg  to  the  fiendish 
yells  and  snouts  of  the  Sepoys,  who  were 
searching  the  little  village  for  the  Ferin- 
ghee  lady  whom  they  heard  had  escaped 
in  that  direction. 

But  the  dusk  drew  on,  the  last  light  of 
day  faded  away  quickly  —  as  it  does  in 
the  East  —  and  the  Sepoys  were  obliged 
to  give  up  the  chase.  Majid  began  to 
think  of  beginning  the  journey  to  Budwra, 
so  bade  Mrs.  Mordaunt  remain  in  the  tope 
of  mango-trees  while  he  went  back  to  the 
village  for  food  and  milk. 

"  But  you  won't  leave  me,  Majid  ?  "  she 
implored  piteously ;  "  you'll  come  back  1 " 

"  Majid  will  never  leave  the  mem  sa- 
hib until  he  leaves  her  in  safety,"  he  said 
solemnly  —  he  always  addressed  her  thus. 

So  a  very  weary  half-hour  went  by,  dur- 
ing which  she  suffered  a  very  martyrdom 
of  suspense  and  dread.  For  she  was 
wearing  a  dress  which  had  once  been  of 
white  cambric,  and  which  even  now,  al- 
though it  had  been  torn  and  stained  and 
soiled  by  the  adventures  of  the  previous 
night  and  the  hardships  of  nearly  a  week 
of  the  siege,  showed  very  conspicuously 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  mango- 
trees.  As  well  as  she  could  she  hid  her- 
self among  the  grass,  holding  her  skirts 
and  breath  with  equal  care,  starting  and 
shrinking  at  every  sound,  fancying  that 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  creaking  of 
the  bending  branches  overhead,  the  thou- 
sand and  one  sounds  which  one  hears  in  a 
grove  of  trees  after  dusk,  were  the  ap- 
proaching footsteps  of  her  murderers. 
And  then,  poor  soul,  when  at  length  Majid 
returned,  she  mistook  him  altogether,  and 
hiding  her  face  upon  her  knees  as  she 
crouched  there,  gave  herself  up  for  lost 
and  made  a  feeble  effort  to  say  her  prayers. 
But  it  was  only  the  faithful  bearer,  who 
had  brought  her  chupatties  and  boiled 
rice,  with  milk  to  drink.  Besides  this 
good  meal  he  had  also  managed  to  get  a 
quantity  of  long  strips  of  cotton,  with 
which  ne  carefullv  bound  and  bandaged 
her  feet  and  ankles,  so  that  she  might 
tramp  through  the  long  grass  and  jungle 
with  comparative  ease ;  and  then  they 
set  off  on  their  three  miles  journey  to 
Budwra. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Three  miles  is  not  a  very  long  distance 
if  it  is  looked  at  from  our  standpoint  — 
that  is  to  say,  the  standpoint  of  this  the 
eighth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Wkh  rail  or  road  in  good  order  and  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  our  starting- 
place,  a  journey  of  three  miles  is  a  mere 
nothing  ;  nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  a 
few  minutes.  And  if  one  is  in  tolerable 
health  and  well  shod,  why,  it  is  not  a  very 
formidable  distance  as  a  walk  ;  but  as  that 
frail  woman  went,  on  foot  —  in  India, 
where  climate  and  custom  alike  render 
walking  exercise  almost  impossible  — 
broken  down  in  health  and  spirits  —  liv- 
ing in  hourly,  nay,  in  momentary  dread  of 
a  Jarful  ana  horrible  death  —  sickened  by 
direst  suspense  for  the  fate  of  him  who 
was  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  of  all  the 
world  —  travelling,  not  by  road  or  rail, 
not  with  cool  and  comfortable  shoes  and 
stockings  on  her  feet,  but  lame  and  worn 
and  weary,  scarce  able  to  keep  a  foothold 
and  yet  afraid  lest  aught  should  go  wrong 
with  that  other  life  so  close  bound  up 
within  her  own  — oh,  thinking  of  all  this, 
doubt  not  that  the  three  miles  which  lay 
between  those  Indian  villages  seemed  to 
her  a  journey  so  difficult  that  it  could  never 
be  accomplished. 

But  Majid  cheered  her  step  by  step, 
steadying  h^r  faltering  feet  and  often  keep- 
ing her  from  falling  bv  sheer  force  of  arm 
and  will ;  and  in  her  brave  heart  fighting 
hard  with  anxiety  and  grief  for  her  hus- 
band, were  two  great  influences  —  the 
mother-instinct  strong  as  life,  and  the  ab- 
solute trust  in  God  stronger  than  death. 
After  all,  it  was  only  her  poor  suffering 
body  that  failed  ;  her  heart,  never. 

Yet  they  did  not  reach  the  village  that 
night,  for  several  times  they  had  alarms 
of  the  mutineers  being  upon  them  ;  twice 
they  lay  for  a  long  time  behind  a  thick 
cluster  of  bushes  and  scrub,  listening  to 
them  as  they  told  with  fiendish  and  ex- 
ultant laughter  of  deeds  of  bloodshed  and 
cruelty  such  as  happily  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Hindustani  prevented  the 
lady  from  understanding  in  full. 

6ut  she  had  gathered  a  little  of  what 
they  were  saying,  and,  when  they  moved 
oflF,  asked  Majid  anxiously  if  they  had 
mentioned  her  husband,  heaving  a  great 
sigh  of  unutterable  relief  when  he  told 
her  no.  And  then,  when  the  fright  was 
over,  they  toiled  on  again,  making  but 
slow  progress,  for  she  was  completely  ex- 
hausted and  beyond  the  power  of  making 
any  very  great  exertion ;  so  when  the  day 


broke,  it  found  them  still  in  the  heart  ot 
the  jungle  and  not  even  within  sight  of 
village  or  road. 

Here  Mrs.  Mordaunt  remained  hidden 
under  a  broad-leaved  bush  while  Majid 
pressed  on  to  the  village,  in  which  there 
lived  an  old  lady  with  a  reputation  for  a 
knowledge  of  medicines  and  herbs,  some 
to  cure  and  others  to  charm.  Fortunately 
for  the  preservation  of  the  English  lady's 
life,  this  old  personage  was  a  great-aunt 
of  the  faithful  Majid  and  he  her  favorite 
relation,  whom  she  received  with  extrava- 
gant expressions  of  joy  and  every  demon- 
stration of  affection  and  pleasure. 

As  soon  as  her  delight  had  subsided  a 
little,  Majid  entered  mto  the  business 
which  had  brought  him  there,  and  on  the 
whole  a  very  pretty  piece  of  work  he  had 
to  persuade  the  old  lady  to  take  the  Fe- 
ringhee  mem  sahib  in  and  shelter  her,  for 
a  more  bitter  hater  of  the  European  race 
could  not,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  India.  But  Majid's  influence  over  the 
old  dame  —  by  the  by,  she  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Zee-Zeet  —  was  unbounded,  and 
after  a  short  harangue  he  overruled  all  her 
objections  and  made  arrangements  for 
bringing  the  lady  in. 

"But  mind,"  she  exclaimed,  as  a  last 
warning,  *'  it  is  only  because  she  has  been 
good  to  my  favorite  relative  that  I  do 
this." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  he  answered. 

He  knew  it  he  once  got  her  unperceived 
into  his  aunt's  house  that  the  mem  sahib 
would  be  safe  for  any  time  that  he  thought 
it  needful  for  her  to  hide  there.  For  the 
festive  Zee-Zeet  had  a  reputation,  which 
was  spread  very  widely  indeed  in  that 
neighborhood,  tnat  it  was  always  best  to 
let  her  severely  alone  ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  did  the  superstitious  inhabitants 
believe  in  the  power  of  her  charms  and 
cures  that  none  ever  ventured  to  approach 
her  domicile  without  various  preparations 
in  the  shape  of  propitiatory  offerings,  and 
only  those  who  were  pretty  sure  of  being 
in  her  good  graces  dared  venture  to  take 
so  great  a  liberty  as  that. 

Majid,  therefore,  with  a  well-satisfied 
heart,  went  back  in  search  of  his  mistress, 
whom  he  found  in  what  might  be  termed 
the  last  agonies  of  fright  and  weariness ; 
being,  poor  soul,  in  that  condition  of  body 
which  made  him  determine  to  run  all  or 
any  risks  in  order  to  get  her  into  the  vil- 
lage of  Budwra  by  daylight,  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  friendly  snades  of  even- 
ing spread  their  sheltering  arms  above 
them. 

And  well  it  was  for  her  —  and  for  him 
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—  that  he  so  made  up  his  mind,  for  when 
at  length  they  reached  the  safety  of  the 
old  lady's  hut,  happily  without  much  dif- 
ficulty—  though  several  times  they  were 
within  an  ace  of  running  into  the  very 
arms  of  the  Sepoys,  and  all  Majid's  skifl 
was  needed  to  avoid  beintj  seen  bv  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  village,  which 
above  all  things  he  was  most  a,nxious  to 
prevent  —  Mrs.  Mordaunt\s  state  was  sim- 
ply one  of  desperation,  and  that  bitter 
hour  which  Charles  Mordaunt  had  so 
feared  and  dreaded  was  fast  stealing  upon 
her. 

To  do  her  full  justice,  the  festive  old 
Zee-Zeet  was  wonderfully  good  to  her 
during  the  twelve  weary  hours  which  fol- 
lowed, in  spite  of  her  hatred  and  loathing 
of  everything  belonging  in  any  way  to  the 
Feringhee  race ;  so  the  poor  fugitive  En- 
glish girl  came  through  her  hour  of  trial, 
and  in  the  thick  darkness  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  an  Indian  dawn,  a  little 
girl-child  first  opened  her  eyes  upon  an 
anxious  and  woful  world,  wherein  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death  ran  riot. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

We  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  awful  story  of  the  Mutiny  of  '57 
as  a  whole  —  how  strong  men  dropped  off 
their  horses  and  died  without  so  much  as 
a  struggle  for  life  —  how  women  in  the 
prime  of  life  died  of  sheer  fright  —  how 
fever  and  famine  thinned  out  the  ranks  of 
those  who  were  still  holding  out  against 
the  cowardly  foe  who  butchered  little  chil- 
dren and  helpless  babies  in  their  merci- 
less thirst  for  blood  — how  the  lives  of  all 
were  in  jeopardy  every  hour,  and  none 
who  opened  their  eyes  upon  the  dawn 
had  any  reasonable  hope  that  they  would 
live  to  see  the  sunset. 

And  yet  that  wee  small  fragment  of 
humanity,  born  into  the  world  two  months 
before  her  time,  frail  as  a  snowflake,  for 
whom  there  seemed  to  be  no  place  and  no 
room,  lay  close  cuddled  against  her  moth- 
er's breast  and  throve  almost  like  a  mush- 
room on  a  moist  September  night  after 
the  warmth  of  a  bright  autumn  day. 
Throve  —  ay,  and  throve  apace  —  fed  like 
a  young  calf ;  stared  about  her  with  won- 
dering blue  eyes  (at  least,  that  was  what 
her  mother  said  they  were)  when  she  did 
not  happen  to  be  asleep,  which  was  about 
four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four ;  twisted 
her  very  wrinkled  and  scarlet  little  face 
into  the  oddest  contortions  imaginable, 
and  doubled  a  wee  morsel  of  a  hand  into 
a  fist  (with  the  thumb  outside),  and  sucked 
the  first  of  the  four  knuckles  with  an  en- 
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ergy  which  under  the  circumstances  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  thoroughly 
astounding.  But  that  was  only  now  and 
then,  for  generally  she  lay  sleeping  the 
sweet  and  lovely  sleep  of  babyhood,  a 
dear,  wee,  velvet-skinned  person,  whose 
advent  into  the  world  had  amply  compen- 
sated for  all  the  mother's  suffering  and 
privation,  who  allayed  all  her  fears,  and 
left  no  pain  behind  except  the  anxiety 
about  her  husband.  If  only  her  Charlie 
had  been  at  hand  she  would  have  been 
perfeotly  happy,  even  though  she  had  not 
a  second  frock  in  the  world  for  herself 
nor  a  proper  rag  of  any  kind  for  the  child, 
who  was  dressed  in  a  strange  arrangement 
of  white  cotton  contrived  by  the  festive 
Zee-Zeet. 

"  Dear  good  old  Zee-Zeet "  —  as  the 
little  fugitive  lady  called  her  in  the  over- 
flowing gratefulness  of  her  tender  heart, 
and  her  blessed  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
right  willingly  would  the  old  lady  have 
cut  her  throat  and  made  witch-candles  and 
other  ghastly  articles  de  luxe  of  her  body 
—  under  the  influence,  or  perhaps  pres- 
sure, of  her  nephew  Majid,  did  more  for 
her  than  bring  the  child  into  the  world  in 
safety.  She  cast  about  in  the  village  for 
a  wet-nurse,  and  finding  a  young  native 
woman  with  a  baby  of  a  few  weeks  old 
just  at  the  point  of  death,  carried  her  ofiE 
to  her  hut,  and,  after  binding  her  down  to 
secrecy  with  all  the  influence  of  her  evil 
eye  and  her  worse  reputation,  introduced 
her  into  the  presence  of  the  tiny  heroine 
of  this  story.  Lucky  little  heroine  !  The 
poor  grieving  dark-skinned  mother's  torn 
heart  went  out  to  her  at  once,  and  she 
cuddled  the  little  bundle  of  white  cotton 
to  her  bosom  and  shed  the  last  tears  of 
regret  for  the  one  she  had  lost  upon  the 
blonde  and  velvet-like  head  of  her  new 
nursling.  And  after  that,  the  little  Fe- 
ringhee lady  and  her  baby  had  lack  neither 
of  attention  nor  of  love. 

For  nearly  three  weeks  all  went  well 
and  not  a  soul  guessed  who  was  so  safely 
hidden  within  the  sacred  hut  of  the  old 
lady  with  the  evil  eye.  The  villagers 
knew  that  Corah  had  gone  there  after  los- 
ing her  baby  —  but  then  Corah's  lord  and 
master  was  away,  nobody  quite  knew 
where,  being  bearer  to  some  great  English 
sahib,  who  had  gone  up  to  the  hills  sev- 
eral months  before.  And  as  Corah  was 
to  be  seen  almost  every  day  walking  in 
some  part  of  the  village  and  had  evidently 
got  over  her  trouble,  it  was  nothing  to 
anybody  if  Zee-Zeet  chose  to  have  her  in 
her  house  or  she  to  remain  there.  So  for 
nearly  three  weeks  all  went  well,  and  the 
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small  atom  of  humanity  throve  and  grew 
considerably.  And  then  Mrs.  Mordaunt, 
never  having  heard  a  single  word  of  her 
husband  —  not  even  though  Majid  went 
several  short  journeys  in  quest  of  him  or 
of  some  other  English  officer  who  could 
carrj'  the  news  of  his  mistress's  safety  to 
the  nearest  British  camp  —  began  to  fret 
and  worry  to  be  getting  back  to  her  own 
people  once  more. 

Up  to  that  time  Majid  had  been  afraid 
to  talce  any  expedition  of  more  thaq  two 
or  three  hours'  distance  from  Budwra, 
fearing  lest  his  old  aunt's  fanatical  hatred 
should  outweigh  the  power  of  his  influ- 
ence over  her  and  cause  the  betrayal  of 
the  English  lady  into  the  hands  of  the 
mutineers ;  but  when  the  time  had  come 
for  them  to  seize  the  first  chance  that 
Providence  gave  them  of  making  a  dash 
for  the  nearest  British  camp,  he  felt  at 
liberty  to  leave  her  for  longer  periods,  so 
that  he  might  discover  the  whereabouts 
of  the  world,  so  to  speak. 

He  made  three  of  these  pilgrimages 
before  he  hit  upon  any  authentic  informa- 
tion about  the  various  garrisons  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  when  he  went  out  for 
the  third  time  he  fell  in  with  a  half-caste 
who  was  friendly  towards  the  Europeans 
and  who  told  him  exactly  how  the  land 
lay  at  that  moment;  who  told  him,  too, 
exactly  how  to  reach  the  garrison  of  Sing- 
kote,  and  finally  offered  to  carry  a  letter 
or  message  there  for  him. 

Now  Majid  was  a  very  %vary  sort  of  per- 
son who  did  not  believe  in  disclosing  the 
hiding-place  of  his  mistress,  whom  he  had 
brought  safely  through  so  much  hardship 
and  danger,  to  a  half-caste  who  might  or 
might  not  be  as  faithful  as  he  made  him- 
self out  to  be,  and  who  might  sell  her  to 
the  Sepoys,  even  if  he  did  not  take  an 
opportunity  of  murdering  her  himself. 
"YouVe  been  in  the  camp?"  he  said 
cautiously. 

Yes,  1  was  there  three  days  ago." 
Ah  !     Did  you  see  any  ot  the  English 
officers  ?  " 

"Why,  of  course,  all  of  them.  I  saw 
Qarke  Sahib,  and  Gregory  Sahib,  and  the 
mem  sahib ;  and  I  saw  Moore  Sahib  and 
Mordaunt  Sahib  too." 

"  Oh,  you  saw  Mordaunt  Sahib  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes  —  of  course  1  did.  Do  you 
know  him?" 

*'  Tve  seen  him,"  said  Majid  evasively. 
"What  is  he  like  now?" 

**  Oh  !  very  well  —  he  has  got  over  his 
lameness." 

"Was  he  lame?"  asked  Majid  with 
truly  Oriental  but  admirable  indifference. 
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"Yes,  he  was  lame — got  hurt  in  the 
jungle  —  lost  his  wife.  Ah!  that  hurt 
him  most." 

"  Ah !  Well,  if  you  are  going  near 
Singkdte  to-morrow,  you  might  turn  in 
and  tell  Mordaunt  Sahib  that  Majid  is  on 
his  way  to  him,  with  good  news." 

"  I  will.  I  owe  him  a  good  turn  and 
will  do  it." 

And  so  the  two  parted,  and  Majid  re- 
turned to  the  house  of  the  lively  Zee-Zeet, 
to  prepare  his  mistress  for  good  news  and 
a  move. 

She  was  obliged,  poor  little  woman,  to 
have  a  nice  comfortable  cry  over  the  ba- 
by's blonde  head  ;  and  then  she  tried  hard 
to  tell  the  good  news  to  Zee-Zeet  and  Co- 
rah, who  neither  of  them  understood  so 
much  as  a  word  she  was  saying,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Corah  was  all  sympathy 
with  the  tear-brimming,  shining  eves ; 
Zee-Zeet  didn't  want  to  know,  so  the  little 
Englishwoman  made  no  impression  upon 
her,  therefore  she  had  to  content  herself 
with  whispering  the  wonderful  news  to 
the  equally  wonderful  baby,  who,  poor 
mite,  didn't  even  know  it  had  a  father,  so 
was  as  unappreciative  as  the  others  had 
been  before  it. 

And  as  soon  as  dusk  fell  a  strange  fare- 
well was  taken  in  the  little  hut,  and  the 
party  set  off.  I  say  strange,  because  in 
those  times  it  was  strange,  ay,  more  than 
strange,  it  was  marvellous,  to  see  a  beau- 
tiful little  fair-haired  Englishwoman  cling- 
ing to  a  hideous  old  native  hag — I  use 
that  word  ad\nsedly  —  as  if  she  loved  her. 
Zee-Zeet  was  torn  by  the  oddest  mixture 
of  feelings,  she  hated  anything  and  every- 
thing European  with  the  fiercest  and  bit- 
terest hatred  imaginable,  the  hatred  which 
is  born  of  strong  religious  feeling  and 
which  may  be  seen  even  in  this  enlight- 
ened and  Christian  land,  not  between 
those  who  have  chosen  slightly  different 
paths  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  but,  alas  for 
the  precious  example  that  lights  us  on 
our  way,  even  between  those  of  one 
Church,  one  faith. 

So  the  influence  of  "Deen"  tore  the 
old  Bengalee  lady  one  wav,  and  the  odd 
sensation  of  receiving  real  gratitude  tore 
her  another;  so  that  it  became  very 
much  a  case  of  "pull  devil,  pull  baker,' 
and  strange  to  say  —  although  Zee-Zeet 
wouldn't  have  owned  that  it  was  so  for 
the  world  —  on  the  whole,  ** baker"  got 
the  best  of  it.  For ZeeZeet knew,  nobody 
better,  that  she  rejoiced  in  a  reputation 
which  was  the  very  reverse  of  desirable, 
being  in  fact  just  about  as  bad  as  it  could 
be ;  she  knew  that  not  a  single  woman  of 
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her  own  race  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
her  at  all  would  have  toucned  her  with  sa 
much  as  the  tip  of  one  finger,  let  alone 
have  flung  their  arms  around  her  and 
fairly  hugged  her  as  this  little  English 
lady  did;  she  knew  that  not  one  man, 
woman,  or  child  old  enough  to  know  the 
evil  eye  would  have  lifted  their  eyes  to 
hers,  and  yet  this  Feringhee  mem  sahib 
fearlessly  and  smilingly  looked  straight 
into  her  eyes,  and,  somehow,  a  thought 
crept  into  her  mind  that,  after  all,  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  Europeans  were  very  pretty. 
And  besides  that  thought  there  came  also 
another,  one  which  she  entertained  grudg- 
ingly and* unwillingly  enough,  which  was 
one  of  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
courage  and  pluck  which  feared  neither 
hers  nor  anybody  else*s  witchcraft  in  all 
the  wide  world. 

There  is  no  saying  what  the  upshot  of 
this  mental  struggle  might  not  have  been,  if 
the  old  lady  had  not  suddenly  remembered 
that  since  the  Englishwoman  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  house,  several  of  her  decoc- 
tions had  '*gone  bad,"  and  more  than  one 
of  her  charms  had  refused  to  work.  Oh  ! 
what  if  this  mem  sahib  had  an  evil  eye  of 
greater  power  than  her  own !  The  very 
thought  was  enough  to  shrivel  up  the 
ancient  dame  with  fear  and  horror,  and 
caused  her  to  hurry  on  the  little  lady's 
farewells  with  a  zeal  which  was  the  re- 
verse of  hospitable. 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Mordaunt  was  quite 
upset  by  this  parting  from  one  whom  she 
credited  with  a  kindness  such  as  would 
have  filled  her  own  heart  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  set  off  on  her  perilous 
journey  with  a  mist  in  front  of  her  pretty 
eyes  and  a  very  inconvenient  lump  in  her 
throat.  As  for  Majid,  he  knew  his  dis- 
tinguished relative  well,  and  breathed  with 
more  freedom  than  he  had  done  since  he 
and  the  Mordaunts  had  set  off  in  search 
of  a  haven  of  refuge  together;  for  each 
day  he  had  noted  some  sign  or  other  of 
dissatisfaction  or  detestation  on  her  very 
speaking  countenance,  and  all  along  had 
been  haunted  by  the  gravest  doubts  lest 
in  the  game  of  *'pull  devil,  pull  baker," 
between  her  evil  passions  and  his  influence 
over  her,  '*  devil "  would  get  the  best  of  it, 
and  the  end  which  he  had  in  view  be  de- 
feated after  all. 

Well,  they  parted  from  the  festive  Zee- 
Zeet,  leaving  that  estimable  but  supersti- 
tious old  person  in  a  state  of  the  most 
abject  fear,  for  Mrs.  Mordaunt  just  at  the 
last  took  from  her  finger  a  handsome  ring 
set  with  a  cat's-eye  and  two  diamonds,  and 
in  token  of  gratitude  for  the  safe  shelter 


and  care  which  she  had  given  her,  slipped 
it,  with  a  very  fervent  blessing,  on  to  the 
old  woman's  hand. 

Zee-Zeet  was  frightened  out  of  her  seven 
senses  and  all  her  wits.  She  firmly  be- 
Heved  that  the  blue-eyed  mem  sahib  had 
cast  some  terrible  spell  around  her.  She 
regarded  the  thing  itself  with  disgust  and 
loathing,  but  she  was  afraid  to  take  it  off 
her  finger  lest  she  should  find  herself 
transformed  into  a  wriggling  snake  or  a 
water-rat. 

Meanwhile,  Majid  had  taken  the  lead  of 
his  little  party  and  they  had  passed  safely 
out  of  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  vil- 
lage, unseen  except  by  one  small  boy,  who 
like  Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry  was  spying 
about  where  he  had  but  little  business  to 
be,  perhaps  seeking  food  for  his  mind,  and 
who  promptly  went  home  to  his  mother 
and  told  her  that  he  had  seen  three  de- 
mons come  from  the  house  of  Zee-Zeet, 
receiving  in  return  advice  to  keep  within 
doors  and  hold  his  tongue,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  could  not  by  any  means 
resist  the  pleasure  of  imparting  the  infor- 
mation to  the  potter's  mother,  who  after 
the  manner  of  womankind,  no  matter 
whether  their  complexions  be  brown  or 
white,  just  mentioned  it  to  the  wife  of  the 
smith,  who  in  turn  told  it  to  her  husband, 
who  passed  it  on  to  the  astrologer,  who 
by  the  by  hated  Zee-Zeet  with  a  righteous 
loathing,  as  an  utterly  unclean  but  alas, 
powerful  thing,  who  was  too  many  alto- 
gether for  his  fine  science  and  study.  And 
m  turn  the  astrologer  imparted  the  story 
—  by  this  time  distorted  out  of  all  likeness 
to  its  ori^rinal  form  —  to  the  Brahman, 
who  happily  did  not  in  any  way  connect 
the  tale  with  the  Europeans,  whom  he 
hated  as  much  as  the  astrologer  hated  the 
festive  Zee-Zeet. 

On  the  whole  it  was  well  for  the  Euro- 
peans of  that  district  in  general,  and  for 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  in  particular,  that  this 
young  Hindu  Peeping  Tom  did  happen  to 
see  the  exodus  from  the  old  wise  woman's 
house,  for  the  villagers  kept  away  from 
her,  and  she,  haunted  by  the  dread  of  the 
terrible  influence  of  the  cat's-eye  ring, 
kept  away  from  them ;  and  so  the  fugitives 
had  an  infinitely  better  chance  of  accom- 
plishing their  journey  in  safety. 

On  the  whole  they  were  singularly  for- 
tunate, for  they  fell  in  with  no  rebels  for 
a  fair  part  of  the  distance  to  Singk6te, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  through 
which  they  were  passing  (not,  that  is,  the 
actual  group  of  houses  near  which  the  hut 
of  Zee-Zeet  lay,  but  the  whole  district  or 
village  of  Buawra),  were,  like  most  dwell- 
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ers  in  an  Indian  village,  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent class  from  the.  malcontents  who  raised 
and  continued  the  mutiny,  being  peaceful 
and  honest,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Brahman,  not  troubling  themselves  much 
one  way  or  the  other  about  the  Europeans 
who  lived  among  them. 

So  for  the  first  part  of  the  day  all  went 
well.  Mrs.  Mordaunt  trudged  bravely  on 
beside  Majid,  forgetting  all  but  that  her 
Charlie  was  at  the  other  end  of  her  jour- 
ney, and  that  her  wee  blonde-haired  mite 
was  safe  in  Corah's  arms  just  behind  her. 
She  could  not  help  thinking  as  they 
pressed  onward  that  she  could  never  be 
sufficiently  grateful  to  the  merciful  Provi- 
dence which  had  watched  over  her  during 
these  past  terrible  weeks,  which  had 
brought  her  through  her  hour  of  pain  and 
trial,  had  spared  the  life  of  her  little  frail 
infant  even  though  she  had  come  into  the 
world  two  months  before  her  time,  which 
had  preserved  the  life  which  was  of  most 
value  to  her  on  the  whole  earth,  and  which 
had  raised  up  in  the  land  of  her  enemies 
—  the  land  reeking  with  every  crime  of 
which,  alas,  murder  was  neither  the  most 
dreaded  nor  yet  the  most  common,  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  women  and  helpless 
innocents  —  three  such  tried  and  trusty 
friends  as  Majid,  Corah,  and  that  dear  old 
Zee-Zeet.  Oh  !  if  ever  this  awful  rebellion 
was  ended,  and  peace  and  order  reigned 
once  more  over  the  land,  how  Charlie 
should  make  it  up  to  them  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  and  risk  to  which  they  had 
been  put  for  her ;  oh !  what  cause  they 
should  have  to  remember  the  unprotected 
and  helpless  Englishwoman  whom  they 
had  befriended !  And  then,  dear  little 
soul,  plodding  along  with  her  tender  heart 
flowing  over  with  gratitude,  she  fell  to 
thinking  what  she  should  be  able  to  do  for 
each  —  first  there  was  Zee-Zeet,  the  old 
darling,  what  should  she  be  able  to  do  for 
her  ?  Bless  her !  Well,  she  didn't  think 
somehow  that  Zee-Zeet  was  over  and  above 
well  off.  What  then  if  she  got  Charlie  to 
settle  a  nice  little  annuity  upon  her?  say 
twenty  or  five  and  twenty  pounds  a  year ; 
that  on  the  whole  she  should  think  would 
be  better  than  any  other  form  of  thank- 
offering,  and  there  the  old  lady  could  make 
herself  happy  in  her  own  way  —  which,  as 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  admitted  somewhat  rue- 
fully to  herself  as  she  remembered  the 
exact  circumstances  of  their  parting,  was 
a  way  that  she  hardly  quite  understood. 

And  for  Corah  ?  Well,  of  course  there 
was  Corah's  husband  to  be  considered. 
From  all  Majid  had  told  her  she  thought 
he  must  be  a  very  good  husband  indeed, 


and  evidently  Corah  was  very,  very  fond  of 
him.  She  didn't  quite  know  what  would 
be  the  best  to  do  for  them  —  something 
useful  and  substantial  of  course  ;  and  here 
she  turned  round  and  refreshed  herself  by 
a  good  long  look  at  the  little  blonde  head 
lying  against  Corah's  bosom.  She  Just 
touched  the  child's  cheek  with  her  lips, 
fearing  to  wake  it  by  a  real  kiss,  and  then 
she  smiled  up  in  the  nurse's  dusky  face 
with  a  smile  of  seraphic  trust  and  beauty 
such  as  is  never  seen  save  on  the  face  of 
a  good  woman  with  a  pure  heart. 

And  then  she  went  back  to  her  dream- 
ing, settling  in  her  own  mind  how  Charlie 
should  reward  the  ever-faithful  Majid. 
Ah  !  well,  Mrt/  would  be  easily  settled,  for 
Majid  had  had  a  dream  for  a  long,  long 
time,  and  the  little  woman  had  wormed  it 
out  of  him  during  her  durance  in  the 
house  of  Zee-Zeet. 

For  a  well-born  Bengalee  it  was,  I  dare 
say,  when  looked  at  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  compatriots  and  compeers,  the  de- 
sire of  a  most  depraved  taste ;  but  you 
see,  the  little  lady  looked  at  the  matter  in 
quite  a  different  light,  and  she  thought 
Majid  the  most  sensible  and  reasonable 
of  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  dream 
was  to  marry  an  Englishwoman  and  keep 
a  tobacco  bazaar,  where  he  did  not  much 
care,  except  that  he  had  been  to  England 
twice  and  had  rather  a  fancy  for  Bourne- 
mouth, at  which  secluded  and  then  very 
select  spot  he  had  passed  the  greater  part 
of  one  winter. 

So  that  would  be  very  easy  to  manage. 
Charlie  would  mention  him  to  the  govern- 
ment and  secure  for  him  a  full  share  of 
any  rewards  and  honors  which  might  hap- 
pen to  be  going,  and  then  faithful  Majid 
should  enjo^  the  fruits  of  his  fidelity  and 
the  realization  of  his  fondest  dreams. 

At  this  point  Majid,  who  had  been  sur- 
prised and  delighted  with  the  style  in 
which  she  kept  up  the  march,  stopped  the 
litde  party  for  refreshment,  which  con- 
sisted of  some  boiled  rice  and  sweet  milk, 
with  some  strong  chicken  broth  for  the 
lady,  cold  but  good,  which  Majid  had  made 
during  the  afternoon  and  had  put  up  in  a 
bottle  for  her  use  on  the  journey.  How 
she  enjoyed  it,  and  munched  nice  little  na- 
tive cakes  —  chupatties  —  as  they  rested ; 
and  then,  just  as  they  were  about  to  start, 
there  was  a  rustling  among  the  growth  of 
the  jungle,  a  trembling  of  the  tall  grasses 
to  the  left,  and  a  terrified  shriek,  followed 
by  the  report  of  a  gun  and  the  falling  of 
some  heavy  body  headlong  to  the  ground. 
For  an  instant  Mrs.  Mordaunt  did  not 
know  where  she  was,  nor  what  she  was 
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doing,  for  it  almost  seemed  to  her  as  if 
Majid  had  unceremoniously  knocked  her 
down.  However,  when  she  came  to  her 
full  senses  she  found  herself  lying  under 
a  low-growine  bush,  with  Majid  lying  be- 
side her  and  holding  the  branches  on  one 
side  down  upon  them  till  they  pressed 
upon  the  ground.  In  this  way  they  lay 
hidden  for  two  hours  or  more,  listening  to 
the  coarse  jests  and  quarrelsome  talk  of 
the  band  of  rebel  Sepoys  which  had  thus 
sprung  almost  upon  their  very  resting- 
place.  Once  only  she  spoke,  whispering 
into  his  ear,  "  Where  are  Corah  and  the 
baby  ?  " 

'*  All  right,"  he  answered,  and  so  she  lay 
very  still,  being  perfectly  satisfied. 

Personally,  Majid  was  very  glad  indeed 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of 
learning  the  movements  of  the  rebels. 
Having  shot  the  wretched  fugitive  who 
had  fallen  in  their  way,  the  Sepoys  squat- 
ted themselves  down  upon  the  ground  to 
discuss  matters  generally,  and  happily 
they  just  discussed  those  points  upon 
which  he  was  most  anxious  to  be  informed. 
He  learned,  among  other  things,  that  Sing- 
k6te  was  regarded  as  alDsolutely  out  of 
their  power,  the  garrison  being  very 
strong,  the  health  of  the  defenders  very 
good,  the  defences  impregnable,  and  am- 
munition and  provisions  inexhaustible. 
And  he  learned  also  that  the  road  to  Sing- 
kdtc  was  comparatively  clear,  a  piece  of 
information  worth  more  to  him  a  great 
deal  than  two  hours*  discomfort,  delav, 
and  a  little  cramp.  Finally  the  rebels 
moved  off,  leaving  the  coast  clear,  and 
presently  when  he  had  made  quite  sure 
they  were  out  of  sight  and  hearing  he 
rolled  out  from  under  the  bush  and  helped 
his  mistress  to  her  feet. 

"  Do  not  look  to  the  left,  mem  sahib,"  he 
said,  wishing  to  spare  her  the  sight  of  the 
poor  dead  white  face  of  the  man  whose 
last  shriek  was  still  ringing  in  her  ears. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  trembled  but  obeyed 
him.  "  It  is  not  the  sahib  ?  "  she  aslced 
in  an  awful  dread. 

"Oh,  no — it  is  a  mere  boy.  Majid 
will  take  his  watch  and  rings  into  camp." 

He  would  have  scooped  a  shallow  grave 
for  the  poor  boy,  but  the  ground  was  hard 
and  he  had  nothing  with  which  he  could 
d\^  —  so  he  searched  his  pockets  for  any 
things  by  which  he  could  be  identifieci, 
and  then  put  him  as  decently  as  he  could 
under  the  bush  where  they  had  lain  hid- 
den. 

And  then  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  who  had  been 
peering  curiously  around,  said  suddenly, 
**  Majid,  where  are  Corah  and  the  baby  ?  "  I 


The  words  had  scarcely  left  her  lips 
when  a  succession  of  piercing  and  ago- 
nized shrieks  rang  out  upon  the  air  in  me 
direction  which  the  rebels  had  taken. 
Then  there  was  dead  silence  I  The  mother 
caught  at  his  hand  that  she  might  steady 
herself,  and  together  they  listened  in- 
tently ;  a  few  shouts  and  peals  of  derisive 
laughter  rose  upon  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  but  they  too  died  away  and  aU  was 
quiet,  quiet  as  the  grave  ;  the  faithful  na- 
tive and  the  overwrought  and  half-fainting 
Englishwoman  lookecfat  one  another  —  a 
desperate  question  shining  out  of  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  mother,  the  wistful  gentle- 
ness of  profound  and  hopeless  pity  melt- 
ing the  black  orbs  of  her  protector. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  look  in  Majid's  eyes  was  all  too 
plain  an  answer  to  the  question  the  moth- 
er's had  put ;  and  as  she  realized  that  her 
child  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  that  almost  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt  the  piercing  shrieks  which  but  a 
few  minutes  ago  had  rent  the  air  were 
the  last  cries  of  agony  uttered  by  poor 
Corah,  and  that  the  dead  silence  which 
followed  had  been  to  her  the  silence  of 
the  grave,  Mrs.  Mordaunt  sank  down  upon 
the  ground  in  utter  and  abject  despair. 
For  half  an  hour  she  stayed  thus,  crushed, 
hopeless,  and  so  weary  of  life  that  it 
seemed  useless  to  attempt  to  continue  the 
struggle  any  further.  A  horrid  nightmare 
seemed  to  possess  her,  and  she  sat  sway- 
ing herself  to  and  fro  like  a  woman  in  a 
dream.  Could  it  be  possible  that  her  lit- 
tle child,  who  had  come  into  the  world 
with  such  difficulty,  and  yet  who,  like  a 
sweet  flower  growing  up  in  a  ditch,  had 
thriven  and  flourished  in  spite  of  all  the 
unlovely  and  unhealthful  surroundings, 
was  gone  from  her  forever?  That  she 
was  not  only  gone,  but  to  a  violent  death ; 
for  oh !  there  was  no  hope  of  mercy  from 
the  wretches  who  had  shot  down  the  poor 
lad  who  was  lying  still  and  silent  under 
the  bushes  but  a  yard  or  so  away  from  her 
as  she  sat.  Oh !  why,  why  had  not  the 
little  life  ebbed  away  in  peace  at  the  old 
woman's  hut }  Why  should  it  have  been 
spared  only  for  such  an  end  as  this  ?  It 
was  surely  too  cruel,  too  hard,  that  if  she 
ever  found  herself  in  her  Charlie's  arms 
again,  she  should  have  to  tell  him  of  the 
little  child  —  his  own  —  whom  he  had 
never  seen;  that  if  they  should  escape 
the  perils  of  this  horrid  country  and  live 
out  the  rest  of  their  life  togetner,  there 
would  be  a  leaf  in  her  life  which  would 
have  no  part  in  his,  a  leaf  turned  down 
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and  never  to  be  read  again  until  they 
should  read  it  together  in  eternity. 

And  then — oh!  who  but  God  himself 
rent  the  thick  clouds  asunder  and  let  a 
flood  of  joyous  and  hopeful  light  into  her 
soul?  —  and  then  a  remembrance  came 
back  to  her  of  the  words  she  had  spoken  to 
her  husband  the  night  they  had  first  heard 
the  news  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  — 
"  God  will  do  all  the  rest,  Charlie."  Yes, 
God  would  do  all  the  rest.  Oh !  what 
had  she  been  about  not  to  have  had  a 
stronger  faith,  a  greater  trust!  Surely, 
she  was  not  the  one  whose  faith  should 
be  small,  she  who  had  been  brought 
through  so  many  and  great  dangers,  who 
but  that  very  day  had  heard  the  blessed 
and  joyous  news  of  her  husband's  safety, 
the  dear  husband  whom  for  three  weeks 
and  more  she  had  mourned  as  dead ! 

The  new  thought  put  new  life  and  new 
heart  into  her.  She  rose  to  her  feet  and 
put  out  her  hand  for  Majid,  resolved  that 
come  what  might  she  would  not  give  in 
yet.  She  would  keep  up  heart  and  pluck 
to  the  last,  the  very  last,  hoping  and  be- 
lieving that  the  power  which  had  saved 
the  father  would  save  the  child. 

"  I  don't  believe  that  was  Corah,"  she 
said  in  a  whisper ;  "  that  did  not  sound 
like  her  voice.  I  believe  she  will  get  my 
baby  in  safely.  I  feel  convinced  she  is 
still  alive  —  that  they  are  both  still  alive, 
and  that  it  will  be  well  with  them  in  spite 
of  all  we  heard  and  fear." 

Majid's  grave  face  lightened  a  little. 
"If  that  was  not  Corah  we  heard  she  may 
get  the  little  baba  in  safely,"  he  said.  "In 
any  case,  it  must  be  best  for  the  mem 
sahib  to  press  on  in  order  that  help  may 
be  sent  out." 

So  she  consented  once  more  to  put  her- 
self altogether  in  his  hands,  and  they  set 
off  their  steady,  plodding  tramp  once 
again.  But  alas,  Majid  did  not  find  that 
she  kept  up  as  well  as  she  had  done  be- 
fore ;  very  soon  she  lagged  wofully  and 
began  to  show  signs  of  the  greatest  weari- 
ness until  their  steady  pace  dropped  down 
at  last  to  a  mere  crawl,  a  dragging  of  one 
sore  and  weary  foot  before  the  other. 

No  wonder  that  it  was  so,  poor  little 
soul,  for  the  loss  of  the  child  had  taken 
all  the  strength  out  of  her,  and  naturally 
enough,  the  all  was  not  a  very  large  store 
and  had  been  soon  exhausted,  nut  the 
faithful  Majid  cheered  her  up,  urged  her 
on,  fed  her  out  of  his  bottle  of  chicken 
broth,  and  half  carried  her  over  most  of 
the  rough  places. 

"  The  mem  sahib  must  not  give  in,"  he 
said   imperatively.    "If  the  mem  sahib 


can  keep  up  a  little  longer  we  shall  get 
into  camp  safely.  Those  are  the  lights 
of  Singkdte  on  .n  front." 

She  looked  up  eagerly,  and,  sure 
enough,  on  ahead  were  a  few  twinkling 
lights  but  dimly  visible  in  the  first  dawn 
of  the  grey  morning. 

"  Is  that  really  Singk6te,  Majid  ? " 

"That  is  Singk6te,  mem  sahib,"  he 
answered. 

"How  far  is  it?" 

"  Only  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  mem 
sahib." 

A  mile  and  a  half  !  It  seemed  to  that 
weary  and  exhausted  woman  that  he  might 
as  well  at  once  have  said  a  hundred  miles 
and  a  half.  "  Majid,  /  can't  walk  a  mile 
and  a  half,"  she  faltered. 

"  Not  quickly,  but  the  mem  sahib  will 
get  there  a  little  at  a  time  —  every  step 
counts,  and  we  are  too  near  the  city  now 
to  come  to  much  harm.  Perhaps  we  may 
see  some  of  the  sahib-loge  driving  or  ria- 
ing  presently. 

And  sure  enough  Majid  was  right,  and 
before  they  had  toiled  on  for  more  than  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  further,  a  light 
buggy  drawn  by  a  seedy  gray  horse  and 
driven  by  a  stout  old  gentleman  in  white 
clothing,  approached  them  from  the  city. 
At  the  sight  of  Majid's  warning  he  drew 
rein  and  asked  what  they  wanted. 

"Is  that  an  English  lady? "he  asked, 
peering  at  the  travel-stainea  figure  in  the 
background. 

"Yes,  sahib  —  a  fugitive,  and  the  wife 
of  Mordaunt  Sahib,  who " 

But  Majid  never  finished  that  sentence, 
for  the  old  gentleman  had  flung  the  reins 
upon  the  old  horse's  back  and  himself  out 
of  the  buggy  to  the  ground. 

"  My  dear  lady,  what  joy  for  Mor- 
daunt ! "  he  cried,  taking  both  her  hands 
with  an  air  of  the  oldest  and  closest  friend- 
ship. "  Why,  God  bless  my  soul,  he  has 
been  mourning  you  as  dead,  poor  fellow, 
this  past  month  or  more.  Why,  bless  me, 
he'll  go  out  of  his  mind  for  joy !  But  get 
into  tne  buggy.  I'm  sure  you  re  worn  out 
utterly  —  utterly,  you  must  be.  But  there, 
never  mind,  my  dear,  your  troubles  are  all 
over  now  —  you'll  be  as  safe  here  as  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  There,  there,  my  dear, 
you  mustn't  cry.  You're  all  right  now,  you 
Know  —  why,  you'll  be  back  again  with 
your  husband  in  less  than  half  an  hour." 

It  would  have  done  the  little  woman 
good  to  cry,  to  shed  a  regular  flood  of 
tears,  but  she  did  not  altogether  give  way 
then  ;  she  dashed  the  few  tears  aside  that 
had  gathered  in  her  eyes  and  let  the  old 
gentleman  help  her  into  the  buggy. 
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**  Can  you  make  room  for  Majid  ?  "  she 
said.  "He's  dead  beaten.  I  believe  he 
carried  me  nearly  all  the  way.'* 

"  Oh  !  of  course,  of  course  —  we'll  make 
room  for  him,"  cried  the  old  gentleman, 
who  was  one  of  the  old  school,  and,  but 
for  the  little  lady's  pitiable  plight,  would 
have  seen  *'  the  nigger  "  shot  before  he 
would  have  given  him  the  pampering  lux- 
ury of  a  drive  back  into  town.  However, 
thus  bidden,  Majid  clasped  his  hands  to- 
gether after  the  manner  of  his  kind  and 
made  a  polite  bow  of  thanks ;  then  with- 
out further  ado  he  clambered  in,  putting 
himself  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible. 
So  the  queer-looking  party  drove  back  at 
the  best  pace  the  seedy  old  grey  could 
muster,  and  presently  drove  in  at  the  prin- 
cipal gate  and  went  straight  up  to  the 
residency. 

"Where  is  Mordaunt  Sahib?"  the  old 
gentleman  shouted  as  he  pulled  up.  "  Oh  ! 
is  that  you,  Owen  ?  Do  you  know  where 
Mordaunt  is?" 

Mr.  Owen  was  a  very  young  man,  who 
had  come  out  to  the  verandah  on  hearing 
the  shout.  "  .Mordaunt  ?  Oh  !  he's  lying 
on  the  sofa  in  the  billiard-room.  Why  — 
do  you  want  him  ?  " 

"  His  wife  here  does,"  returned  the 
older  man  with  blunt  enjoyment  of  the 
other's  surprise. 

"  Mrs,  Mordaunt  .^  "  he  exclaimed,  com- 
ing down  the  steps,  and  holding  out  his 
hand  —  for  all  Europeans  were  dear 
friends  in  those  days  —  "why,  Mordaunt 
will  go  out  of  his  poor  distracted  mind 
with  joy.  He's  been  nearly  mad  for 
weeks." 

The  sound  of  voices  and  their  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  had  brought  one  or  two 
other  white-garbed  men  upon  the  scene  — 
among  them  one  Ennis  of  the  Black 
Horse,  who  stared  at  the  new-comers  for 
a  minute  in  speechless  astonishment. 

"  Good  God,  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  is  that 
yoM  f  "  he  cried,  and  without  further  ado 
he  just  took  her  in  his  arms  and  gave  her 
half-a-dozen  kisses.  "Is  it  really  you  f  " 
he  cried.  "  Oh  !  my  poor  child,  you  must 
have  had  a  terrible  time  of  it  to  change 
you  so.  But  what  will  Mordaunt  say? 
Has  anybody  told  him?  For  Heaven's 
sake  do  it  carefully  —  don't  blurt  it  out  at 
once." 

"You'd  better  go,  Ennis,"  some  one 
suggested.  "  Mordaunt's  in  the  billiard- 
room." 

Thus  bidden,  Ennis  disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  the  billiard-room,  leaving  the 
others  still  in  the  large  hall.  He  found 
Mordaunt  asleep. 


"  I  say,  old  chap,"  he  began. 

The  other,  sleeping  very  lightly,  woke 
with  a  start.  "Eh!  wnat  —  anything 
wrong  ?  "  he  asked  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear  chap !  quite  the  con- 
trary.    Can  you  hear  news  —  eh  !  " 

"  News !  Yes,  of  course.  What  news 
have  you  ? "  Poor  fellow,  he  was  so 
firmly  convinced  of  his  wife's  death,  that 
he  never  dreamt  the  news  could  be  any- 
thing to  him  more  than  to  any  one  else. 
Ennis  took  his  arm  kindly. 

"It's  good  news,  old  chap  —  try  and 
bear  it  bravely." 

"  Yes." 

"  Your  wife's  been  brought  in." 

He  felt  Mordaunt  cringe  and  shake,  and 
his  face  grew  a  sickly  greyish-white.    "  Is 

it  —  is  it "  he  began,  when  Ennis  cut 

him  short. 

"Why,  man  alive,  didn't  I  tell  you  it 
was  good  news?  She's  alive  —  a  —  live^ 
and  as  well  as  one  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect considering  the  time  she  must  have 
had." 

"  Alive  ! "  he  gasped,  staring  at  his  com- 
rade as  if  he  were  dazed  or  drunk. 

"  Yes  —  come  along." 

And  then  poor  Mordaunt  broke  from  his 
friendly  hand  and  dashed  into  the  hall 
where  she  was.  And  oh !  what  a  meeting 
it  was  —  what  joy  for  both  —  what  excla- 
mations and  incoherent  questions  —  what 
an  outpouring  of  unutteraole  thankfulness 
to  God ! 

And  then,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  the 
little  woman  suddenly  gave  way  and  flung 
herself  upon  her  husoand's  breast  with  an 
exceedingly  bitter  cry.  "Oh,  Charlie  — 
Charlie  —  my  baby  ~  my  baby  —  my  poor 
little  lost  baby  ! " 

So  Charles  Mordaunt  knew  for  the  first 
time  that  his  little  child  had  been  born  into 
the  world,  and  heard  all  the  story  of  Ma- 
jid's  prudent  care  and  forethoujjht,  and  of 
Corah's  devotion  to  that  frail  life,  which, 
like  a  little  plant  that  comes  up  too  early 
in  the  spring  to  weather  the  last  storms 
of  winter,  had  yet  had  time  to  entwine  its 
tendrils  close  and  firm  about  the  mother's 
heart. 

And  as  the  days  wore  on  and  parties 
went  out  in  all  directions  in  the  hope  of 
finding  alive  the  baby  of  the  little  woman 
who  had  borne  so  much  and  who  had  come 
through  so  many  and  great  dangers,  but 
returned  without  any  success,  the  moth- 
er's sanguine  heart  began  to  fail  before 
the  horrible  fear  that  she  would  never  see 
her  little  child  in  this  world  again. 

The  uncertainty  was  terrible  —  fifty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day  she  said  to 
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her  husband  that  she  could  bear  the  loss  if 
only  she  knew  the  worst  —  if  only  she 
knew  what  the  end  had  been  —  if  onK'  she 
knew  that  the  end  had  come,  ana  that 
her  babe  was  not  left  to  the  mercy  of  those 
demons.  Yet  four  days  went  by  and  they 
had  no  news  of  the  babe  or  nurse,  either 
dead  or  alive.  Otherwise  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
would  have  been  thoroughly  happy,  for 
surely  never  was  one  little  woman  made 
so  much  of  before.  Everybody  in  the 
garrison,  and  it  was  a  large  one,  vied  with 
every  one  else  in  trj'ing  to  do  the  most 
for  her  —  the  ladies  all  brought  the  best 
and  prettiest  garments  in  their  wardrobes, 
and  each  one  of  them  offered  to  put  their 
needles  at  her  disposal,  so  that  she  might 
have  anything  more  that  she  wanted ;  the 
men  went  out,  as  I  said,  to  search  for  the 
child,  and  had  she  wished  it,  she  might 
have  had  every  carriage  in  the  garrison  in 
which  to  take  her  daily  drives ;  and  the 
children  brought  her  flowers  and  fruit,  and 
one  darling  tot  who  knew  "  the  poor  pretty 
lady  was  sorry  because  she  had  lost  her 
baby,''  brought  her  a  present  of  a  terrier 
pup,  a  siege  baby  like  her  own. 

So  the  days  went  by  —  four  of  them  — 
and  on  the  fourth,  towards  evening,  there 
was  news.  It  was  brought  into  the  Mor- 
daunts'  quarters  by  an  excited  subaltern, 
who  was  one  of  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  and  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  indefatigable  searchers  for 
the  lost  baby.  This  young  gentleman 
made  no  attempt  whatever  to  break  the 
news  —  on  the  contrary,  he  blurted  out  his 
errand  at  once. 

•*  Oh !  Mrs.  Mordaunt,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  believe  they've  found  it,  I  do  really. 
A  young  native  woman  has  just  been 
brought  in,  found  a  couple  of  miles  out 
hiding  under  a  bush  dead-beat.  She's  got 
a  baby,  says  it  belongs  to  an  English 
mem  sahib,  but  she  doesn't  remember  her 
name.     It  must  be  yours." 

"It  is  Corah!  Oh!  where  is  she?" 
cried  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  starting  to  her  feet. 

"  She's  over  at  Forbes's  bungalaw,"  he 
answered. 

The  mother  waited  to  hear  no  more  — 
like  a  mad  thing  she  flew  to  the  place 
where  a  group  of  people  were  gathered 
around  the  new  arrival,  recognized  with  a 
cry  of  joy  the  wet-nurse  of  her  child,  tore 
aside  witn  a  trembling  hand  the  wrappings 
which  covered  it,  and  beheld,  sleeping 
peacefully,  with  one  tiny  hand  outspread 
against  the  breast  which  nourished  it  —  a 
Ititle  native  baby. 

For  a  moment  she  was  too  completely 
stunned  by  the  intensity  of   her  disap- 


pointment to  speak ;  then  the  sight  of 
Corah's  smiling  face  fairly  roused  her  into 
!  fury. 

**  My  baby  I  where  is  she  }  What  have 
you  done  with  her  }  What  child  is  this  ?  " 
she  cried  in  a  passionate  voice. 

"Is  this  really  the  nurse ?"  several  of 
the  bystanders  asked  anxiously. 

"  The  nurse,  of  course  it  is  the  nurse," 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  answered  excitedly ;  then 
addressed  herself  once  more  to  Corah, 
"  My  baby  —  where  is  she  ?  What  have 
you  done  with  her.^  I  tell  you  I  will 
know ! " 

But  it  was  perfectly  useless  to  rave  in 
English  at  a  poor  girl  who  only  under- 
stood the  Hindustani,  and  in  a  moment  of 
less  excitement  Mrs.  Mordaunt  might 
have  remembered  it.  However,  her  words 
made  no  impression  whatever  upon  Corah, 
who  still  beamed  brightly  upon  her  and 
made  as  though  she  would  lay  the  sleeping 
infant  in  her  arms.  She  looked  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised  when  the  mem  sahib  recoiled 
a  step ;  but  then  a  light  seemed  to  break 
into  her  mind,  and  she  burst  into  a  low 
amused  laugh. 

"  Oh  !  this  is  too  much,"  cried  the  moth- 
er indignantly,  with  an  appealing  gesture 
to  the  others  of  the  group ;  and  then  — 
"  why  —  why  —  what  are  you  doing  ? "  she 
faltered. 

Well,  Corah  was  just  unwinding  the 
soiled  and  dingy  cotton  wrappings  from 
the  baby,  and  presently  two  pink  dimpled 
legs  appeared,  the  limbs  not  only  of  a 
European  child,  but  of  Mrs.  Mordaunt's 
very  own. 

There  was  a  little  scuffle  and  a  smoth- 
ered ejaculation  ;  and  then  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
fell  frantically  to  kissing  that  baby,  first 
the  pink  European  end,  then  with  equal 
passion  the  brown  native  end ;  and  then 
she  cried,  then  laughed,  until  finally  the 
baby  began  to  cry  too,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  babies,  who  have  most  man- 
ners and  customs  in  common,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  a  poor  little  atom  bom  in  a 
London  slum,  or  the  new  little  king  of 
Spain,  in  the  account  of  whose  christen- 
ing there  was  this  pathetic  touch,  "  Dur- 
ing the  ceremony,  his  Majesty  protested 
several  times  in  a  loud  voice." 

That  was  exactly  what  little  Corah  Mor- 
daunt did  a  few  hours  later,  when,  the  last 
traces  of  her  disguise  having  been  washed 
away,  she,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  whole 
garrison,  was  received  into  the  fold  of 
Christ,  bearing  the  name  of  the  poor 
heathen  girl  who  had  saved  her  life  at  the 
risk,  ay,  the  double  and  treble  risk  of  her 
own. 
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Long  afterwards,  when  the  Mordaunts 
had  left  India  behind  them  forever,  they 
heard  of  poor  Corah's  death. 

"  Ah !  Corah  was  an  angel  here,  she  is 
an  angel  above  now,"  cried  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
with  tearful  eyes.  **  A  heathen  ?  Oh  ! 
well,  she  never  changed  her  religion  cer- 
tainly, but,  all  the  same,  I  know  I  shall 
meet  her  over  there  some  day.  Corah 
was  very  good,  really  good,  and  God  will 
do  all  the  rest ; "  an  argument  which  might 
not  be  good  theology,  but  it  was  very 
human,  and  in  faith  stupendous. 

J.  S.  Winter. 


From  The  National  Review. 
FRANCE    AS    IT    IS    AND    WAS:    GOVERN- 
MENT AND  SOCIETY. 

"  II  faut  savoir  ou  telle  pens^e  est  lo^^e 
en  son  auteur,"  is  one  of  the  profoundest 
thoughts  expressed  by  that  profoundest 
of  thinkers,  Pascal.  If  this  precept  were 
strictly  adhered  to,  there  would  be  fewer 
mistakes  in  the  judgments  passed  on  dif- 
ferent races.  The  common  phrase,  "  How 
such  a  nation  has  changed ! "  is  a  merely 
superficial  comment  on  outward  appear- 
ances, for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  races  change 
very  little.  We  do  not  sufficiently  study 
the  permanent  but  hidden  sources  whence 
the  real  nature  of  a  race  is  derived.  We 
neglect  to  learn  accurately  where  such  or 
such  a  parent  force  is  "lodged"  {oil  telle 
pensie  est  lo^ie)  and  we  omit  to  see  that, 
according  to  this  original  cause,  so  will 
be  produced  the  developments  of  the  race 
in  spite  of  all  contrary  appearances. 

The  true  and  persistent  nature  of  a  race 
is  mainly  to  be  discovered  at  those  points 
where  what  the  Germans  term  the  pre- 
historic harmonies  between  the  physical 
and  spiritual  elements  are  least  disturbed  ; 
where  the  completest  equilibrium  is  es- 
tablished in  the  individual  specimens  of  a 
race  —  namely,  where  the  type  of  the  race 
is  most  perfect.  Taking  ourselves  as  an 
example,  for  instance,  no  nation  has  as- 
sumed greater  varieties  of  aspect  than  the 
British  ;  yet  we  shall  be  found  unchanged 
if  what  constitutes  our  very  cause  of  oe- 
ing  be  adequately  bared  to  the  touch. 

We  Jif^w^^ different  under  Edward  III 
or  Charles  I.,  under  Elizabeth,  or  Crom- 
well, or  the  Georges,  or  the  present  con- 
fused conditions  of  our  life;  but  we  are 
the  Vikings  we  were  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  the  home  and  the  source  of  our 
"  thought "  —  the  idea  of  our  very  bein^ 
—  is  "lodged"  forever  in  strength  and 


faith,  the  power  to  do  deeds  ourselves, 
and  the  capacity  of  trust  in  others.  Be- 
have as  we  may  under  some  passing  im- 
pulse or  delusion,  if  once  the  race  realizes 
that  it  is  being  attacked  in  its  might  or 
its  faithfulness,  it  will  to  a  certainty  prove 
that  its  true  nature  is  unaltered. 

Just  so,  too,  with  the  French.  The 
natural  nature  of  the  race  —  that  which 
constitutes  their  physical  and  moral  unity 
as  a  race  —  has  never  changed.  The 
spring  whence  flows  their  being,  the  home 
where  lodges  their  thought,  is  found  in 
dependence  and  doubt.  The  Briton  trusts 
others  because  he  relies  upon  himself; 
the  Frenchman  doubts  all  men  because 
he  has  no  stubborn  faith  in  himself,  and, 
in  general,  no  stubbornness  of  will. 

Study  the  records  of  French  history, 
dissect  the  finest  fibres  of  the  organism 
yclept  society;  through  every  opposing 
semblance,  through  the  basest  servility 
and  the  fiercest  revolt,  through  bigotry  or 
atheism,  and  licentiousness  or  prudery, 
through  despotism  or  demagogy,  you  will 
always  seize  the  same  guiding  threads 
that  lead  to  the  centre  of  the  maze,  and 
you  will  find  face  to  face  with  you  a 
psychical  unity  that  equally  inspires,  from 
the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  present  day, 
all  the  apparent  antagonisms  of  French 
society. 

Unaer  the  Valois  and  the  Bourbons, 
through  Gallicans,  Jesuits,  or  Voltairians, 
from  Versailles  and  Louis  XIV.,  down  to 
the  Malmaison  of  the  first  and  the  Com- 
pi^gne  of  the  third  empire,  you  will  rec- 
ognize the  same  spirit  fleshed  in  varying 
garbs,  and  know  that  the  race-thought  is 
lodged  in  the  same  places. 

This  is  the  chief  reason  which  makes 
it  in  reality  so  much  easier  to  understand 
society  in  France  than  in  almost  any  other 
country;  and,  granted  certain  circum- 
stances, gives  a  so  much  readier  foresight 
into  how  they  will  meet  them.  You  can 
almost  always  divine  what  they  will  do, 
because  you  have  a  sure  key  to  why  they 
will  do  it.  But  for  this  you  must  know 
them,  not  take  them  for  granted,  but  live 
with  them,  live  of  their  inner  life,  which 
they  never,  if  they  can  avoid  it,  share  with 
a  stranger.  They  have  a  "  Dictionnaire 
de  TAcad^mie  "  for  their  lives  as  for  their 
language,  and  cela  tCcst  pas  Franqais  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  men  and  women  of 
France  under  the  age  of  Gr^vy  and  Gam- 
betta  as  to  those  of  the  eleventh  century, 
when  Anna  Comnena  scribbled  about  them 
at  the  court  of  Byzantium.  No  second- 
hand information  will  avail  here ;  no  lis- 
tening at  keyholes  h  la  Vassili ;  no  treas- 
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uring  up  of  ante-room  gossip.     You  must  Ohl  theurer,  lieber,  Erzherzog  Johann  — 

think  with  them,  if  you  can,  see  with  their  j  u-     u            *  ui          j         e       .   c^ 

eves    sink  a  shaft  cieeo  into  their  mine  ^"^^  ^'^  ^^^^  stable-maiden  of  a  wife, 

eyes,  simc  a  snaii  aeep  into  ineir  mine,  respected,   honored,   consulted  by  every 

dig  up  their  ore,  whether  copper,  tin,  or  Han^hurn-   in   evistonre  •    and   of   Prince 

gold;  for  what  is  not  theirs  has  no  im-  J^^Ps^urg  in   existence,   and  ot   l^rince 

S^-f      TKo*  A^,.^    ♦!,«„  ^^^  «^o„  « ..^u  Oettinger  Wallenstein,   in   Bavaria,   and 

port.     Inat  done,  they  are  easy  enough  u-    u       *•/  1  r-  *•     u 

♦^  ^r^^r^^^x^^^A  ^Ja  f«  Lr.^*^^  , .  <;..«.  ^^.z.^  his  beautiful  Crescentia,  by  common  con- 
to  comprehend  and  to  portray ;  but  never         .         w  j   *     »u     1       i     r  *u     ui       «. 

o««u  f^  K..;«^  ^«,,  «^*™«i  Z.™  ♦«  u^»^  sent  exalted  to  the  level  of  the  bluest- 

seek  to  bring  any  external  force  to  bear  ui     j    1   1  j  j  £4.1        «. 

„,^««  ♦u^.v*  ^^  ^,^.^1,. ,.,i^c  ♦«  *u^,*,  blooded  dames  :  and  dozens  of  others  may 

upon  them,  or  apply  any  rules  to  them,  »  *  j  •  1  ir  ^ 

eo.,«»  fk^.v  J,««  .  wr./«,«..r^  A^\(*^  ;«f^  Ur^^J  be  quoted  in  nearly  every  European  coun- 

save  tneir  own ;  you  would  driit  into  hope-  *     ^    <-  .1    i-         -^  n       o    4.    ^    *      n  *. 

i^oo   ^^«^.,o;^«    ^,«^   iu^;..  «.,^..^K^ :««  ^ry  —  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant.     But 

less   contusion,   and  their  ever-changing      /*     1         •     *.i.     ll       -j     4.i»     r 

outward  manifestations  would  so  jumble  "°'  =^°"«  '*  ^''^  "accident     of  practice 

together  all  your  faculties  of  discernment  ^^-"^  *°  *=°"fi™,  ?ur  statement    but  the 

♦K^f  ,,^.,  «,:"Lkf  00  ™«ii  *^«  *^^  \\.,^  ;«  o  theory  has  been  laid  down,  and  the  prin- 
tnat  you  might  as  well  try  to  live   ma     •  1   -^     ^  1 1-  .     1    •     ^1  j     • 

kaleidoscope.  ciple  established,  m  the   satne  mode  m 

Probably  the  two  best  tests  of  what  a  l^''^^  *^  ^""^  to  establish  it  regarding 
nation  is,  of  its  qualities  and  defects,  are  France,  by  one  of  the  acutest  thinkers  and 
religion  and  marriage.    How  a  man  mates,   °"^°f  '^'f.  completest  men  of  the  world  of 

and  how  he  believes,  will  give  a  tolerably  1"°      "    v  ^^^  .  1^^  ^TT,u    i'"f  "^^ 

sure  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  man  him-  ,^'8"*:  anting  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 

self.     In  France  the  two  are  indissolubly  '".'■y'  '°  "^  S^^""^  seigneur  of  France,  his 

bound  together,  but  marriage  comes  first.  '    ^'  * 

Marriage  makes  the  human  creature  which  Take  heed  of  what  you  are  doing;  by  the 

is,  later  on,  to  believe,  or  disbelieve  ;  and  sales  you  are  encouraging  of  your  sons  to  the 

while   half   of  his  belief  is  the  result  of  daughters  of  soap-boilers  and  marchands  de 

teaching,  the  other  half  comes  from  the  ^^''\  X^"  ^ill  make  of  their  children  mere 

quality  of   his  own  mind.     Now  in  both  hucksters  and  pedlars -at  best,  petty  W- 

?u^o-    «.«»f«..o    *.u«*   ^f  «:«♦  . I  «.u«*  ^c  ^^^^''J' ;  whilst  when  an  Austrian  or  Hungarian 

these   matters,  that  of  piety  and  that  of  ^  -^^^^  ^^^^^^3  ^     ^^^^^    j^j  ^^^  ^^^    l^j^ 

marriage,   France   stands   apart  from  al-    progeny  are  princely  as  himself, 
most  all  other  countries.     The  French  do 

not  believe  in  love.  This  is  a  sweeping  In  those  words  lies  the  whole  secret  — 
statement,  it  may  be  said,  but  if  not  ac-  true  then,  still  truer  now.  Nearly  all  the 
cepted  as  a  fundamental  truth,  the  surest  successive  social  modifications  of  French 
of  all  *'  open  sesames  "  to  the  arcana  of  society  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  of  the 
French  society  fails  the  observer.  inability  01  the  French  nation  to  conceive 

In  every  other  civilized  country  love  is  of  real  love,  and  from  this  negation  has 
admitted  as  a  possible  modifier  and  framer  gradually  grown  up  the  formidable  power 
of  morals  and  manners.  In  Italy  and  of  clericalism  (as  distinct  from  religion), 
Spain,  where  —  whatever  may  be  tne  in-  of  that  clericalism  which  has  mainly  con- 
temal  orthodoxy  —  the  habits  of  life  are  tributed  to  transform  the  external  aspects 
Catholic,  love  marriages  do  occasionally  of  society  in  France  to  what  we  see  them 
take  place.    They  may  be  deplored  as  in-  now. 

convenient  to  family  projects,  or  impru-  France  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
dent  or  prejudicial  to  the  man's  interests  in  which  a  man  is  positively  lessened  if 
or  position,  but  a  man  is  not  lessened  in  he  has  married  for  love.  It  casts  on  him 
the  general  esteem  because  he  has  mar-  a  kind  of  taint  of  insanity,  leads  people 
ried  for  love.  In  exclusive  Austria  (as  generally  to  doubt  of  his  being  employable 
also  in  more  philosophical  though  scarcely  for  any  practical  purpose  —  and,  as  a  mat- 
less  aristocratic  Germany)  the  power  of  ter  01  tact,  he  hardly  ever  is  so  —  and 
personal  affection,  i.e.y  the  principle  of  entirely  isolates  him  from  his  kind.  Of 
**this  one  and  no  other,"  is  so  universally  course  there  are  particular  cases  in  which 
acknowledged,  that  the  most  frequent  some  daring  individual  has  in  this  way 
form  of  love-match  is  the  least  admissible,  challenged  public  opinion;  but  if  those 
that  of  the  ulterest  misalliance^  the  union  (comparatively  few)  who  have  committed 
of  a  grandee  among  grandees  with  a  milk-  this  folly  would  produce  the  long  list  of 
maid,  of  a  prince  witn  a  peasant.  Setting  failure  and  misery  it  has  entailed  upon 
aside  the  heart  dramas  that  make  Austrian  them  —  the  exile  in  some  distant  province, 
and  German  history  so  interesting  in  the  the  exclusion  from  common  pursuits,  the 
past,  our  own  age  tells  us  of  Archduke  destruction  of  healthy  ambitions,  the  dis- 
John  —  him  whom  Immermann*  apostro-  trust  of  their  fellows,  and  ultimate  admis- 
phizes  as  sion  by  both   of  their  own  mistake — it 

•  The  poet  of  the  Tyroler  Tragbdie  (Andreas  Hofer).      would  be  seen  that  the  price  paid  f Or,  at 
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best,  a  questionable  happiness,  is  so  high 
as  to  deter  the  immense  majority  from 
accepting  such  a  risk. 

Marriage  is  a  business,  love  a  phase  to 
be  lived  through  ;  and  it  is  the  attempt  at 
mixing  up  the  two  that  is  so  bitterly  pun- 
ished. A  man  may  marry  his  cook  if  he 
likes  it,  or  he  may  live  with  his  mistress 
(provided  he  have  some  reason  for  it) ;  in 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  he  remains 
virtually  single ;  and  if  he  is  of  any  prac- 
tical value  to  society  he  is  made  use  of, 
without  any  regard  to  the  "encum- 
brances "  that  are  left  at  home  and  never 
taken  into  account.  But  what  is  forbidden 
is  that  love  shall  be  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  social  constituent,  a  source  of  con- 
sideration, a  power  to  be  parleyed  with 
like  money,  or  rank,  or  any  genuine  indis- 
putable superiority.  If  that  could  come 
to  pass,  it  would  transform  loo  many  time- 
honored  customs  and  ways,  and  this  brings 
us  direct  to  the  juxtaposition  of  religion 
and  marriage  in  France,  and  to  some  of 
the  most  curious  aspects  of  French  society 
at  the  present  hour. 

A  fact  or  two  may  prove  more  than 
whole  pages  of  disquisitions.  Under  the 
later  years  of  the  Restoration,  one  of  the 
greatest  ladies  in  France,  one  of  those 
with  whose  family  almost  every  historic 
name  in  the  country  has  been  allied,  was 
left  a  widow  with  an  infant  son.  She  had 
delicate  health,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
owed  her  life  to  the  talent  and  devoted 
care  of  a  young  and  very  distinguished 
physician.  They  were  much  attached  to 
each  other,  and  her  family  so  patronized 
the  man  who  had  preserved  to  them  a 
(then)  much  beloved  relative,  that  his  for- 
tune was  to  be  considered  made,  and  his 
fame  brilliantly  established  ;  but  the  lady 
was  a  true  Christian,  taking  the  articles 
of  her  faith  au  sirieux^  and  she  decided 
for  marriage.  They  married,  and  surviv- 
ors of  the  wedding  ceremony  tell  to  this 
day  how  the  m-eat  lords  of  her  line  assem- 
bled at  the  doors  of  the  vestry  to  mock 
and  insult  bride  and  bridegroom  as  they 
passed.  The  event  created  a  never  for- 
gotten sensation.  The  man  was  ruined  ; 
the  woman  crushed,  driven  into  solitude, 
and  held  up  to  the  eyes  of  her  son,  by  all 
who  bore  his  name,  as  an  object  of  scan- 
dal and  of  shame.  "  But  you  all  encour- 
aged the  intimacy  at  first?"  was  objected 
by  certain  simple-minded  people.  **  Inti- 
macy !"  was  the  invariable  retort;  "yes, 
but  we  supposed  it  was  of  quite  another 
sort.  We  could  never  have  supposed 
one  of  our  blood  would  commit  the  crime 
of  marrj-ing  a  plebeian  —  and  for  love ! " 


"  Then  why  do  you  marry  your  sons  to 
girls  out  of  the  gutter?  "was  sometimes 
rejoined. 

"  That  is  altogether  difiEerent  —  we  en- 
noble the  individual  woman.  Her  family 
disappears ;  she  dies  to  themy 

And  there  we  come  to  the  greatest  po- 
litical as  well  as  social  transformation  that 
has  occurred  in  France  since  '89,  and  in 
which  the  clergy  is  the  prominent  factor. 
But  of  this  anon.  Reverting  to  our  for- 
mer theme :  if  love  were  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  a  constituent  element  of  society, 
as  it  is  in  England,  an  enduring  force, 
what  would  become  of  the  present  system 
of  education  ?  and  what  of  that  tremen- 
dous power,  the  mothers  ?  It  is  the  moth- 
ers in  France  who  are  responsible  for  the 
men,  and  they  refuse  to  admit  of  any 
rival,  and  what  is  termed  the  "world 
sides  with  them. 

One  of  the  brightest  and  most  illus- 
trious of  all  France's  sons,  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville,  could  tell  a  curious  tale  of 
this  divided  allegiance  between  the  family 
and  the  wife.  He  knew  what  it  cost  him, 
spite  of  all  his  superiority,  to  be  allowed 
to  fill  high  places.  Without  the  February 
Revolution  of  '48  he  never  could  have 
done  so.  And,  worst  of  all,  the  cause  of 
the  crime  was  a  foreigner,  an  English 
woman.  But  Tocqueville's  was  a  highly 
chivalrous  nature,  and  the  partner  of  his 
fault  never  felt  the  price  paid.  He  loved 
on  to  the  end,  but  was  she  forgiven  ?  Nev- 
er! Tocqueville's  career  was  soon  cut 
short;  he  died  relatively  young,  and  is 
now  mostly  spoken  of  by  his  own  connec- 
tions as  ce  pauvre  A  lexis » 

Now,  about  the  education  and  the  main 
educator,  the  mother.  We  have  said  she 
tolerates  no  rival.  She  is  jealous  of  ev- 
erything, to  begin  with,  of  whatsoever 
expands  or  elevates  the  mind,  for  this 
leads  away  from  the  spirit  of  dependence. 
She  takes  no  interest  in  classical  studies, 
but  rather  votes  Greeks  and  Romans  sub- 
versive. "  What's  Hecuba  to  her  ?  "  is 
more  than  true,  for  she  dislikes  Hecuba 
"  consumedly,"  and  will  none  of  her. 

But,  then,  where  are  the  dangers  and 
where  the  safeguards  of  her  supremacy  ? 
They  are  two;  love  and  marriage.  If 
these  could  join  together  she  would  be 
lost;  therefore,  whilst  recognizing  both, 
but  keeping  them  well  asunder,  she  obliges 
each  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  other. 
She  is  unconsciously  the  accomplice  of  all 
her  son's  shortcomings,  for  she  calls  all 
this  by  other  names,  and  raves  of  *'  mater- 
nal affection  "  and  "  indulgence,"  for  which 
reason  let  unconsciousness  be  pleaded. 
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What  is  the  average  "  bringing  up  "  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Frenchmen?  Dur- 
ing the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of  child- 
hood whollv  and  solely  the  government 
of  the  motner,  with  all  the  fatal  spoiling 
that  an  uneducated  woman  finds  condu- 
cive to  her  own  ease  and  comfort ;  with 
absence  of  all  proper  examples,  "  duty  " 
being  a  word  the  boy  never  hears ;  with 
irregularity  and  disorder  of  more  than 
one  description  pervading  the  household, 
and  perpetual  disputes  between  husband 
and  wife,  and  conversations  at  meals  that 
no  decent  person  (\et  alone  a  child)  should 
have  his  ears  polluted  by.  From  this 
home  nurture  he  migrates  to  /^  colUf^e 
(whether  lay  or  clerical).  There  begins 
his  "  battle,^'  not  of  **  life,"  unfortunately, 
but  of  all  his  worst  instincts  against  the 
silliest,  pettiest,  of  compressions,  which 
makes  learning  hateful.  Memory  is  the 
one  faculty  cultivated;  cramming  is  re- 
sorted to  unlimitedly,  and  here  again 
"duty"  is  a  word  the  sound  whereof  is 
unheard.  Discipline,  healthy  discipline, 
which  teaches  sacrifice,  consideration  for 
others,  and,  above  all,  the  respect  of  self, 
this  discipline  is  unknovm.  The  proud 
self-respect  which  through  life  guides  a 
gentleman  as  to  the  things  that  he  may 
do,  fails  the  "  bringing  up  "of  Frenchmen 
in  both  the  systems  —  Catholic  or  lay  — 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  lay 
teacher  inculcates  it  not,  because  he 
ignores  it,  and  the  Catholic  tramples  it 
under  foot  because  it  is  contrary  to  that 
so-called  humility  whence  springs  self- 
abasement,  and  whereon  is  founded  (let 
this  never  be  forgotten)  the  moral  rule  of 
the  clergy  in  France. 

Well,  at  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  this 
ill-trained  youth  escapes  from  the  schools 
which,  under  every  imaginable  circum- 
stance, he  hates,  and  reverts  to  the  do- 
mestic centre,  where  years  have  usually 
been  far  from  bettering  matters.  He 
brines  the  semi-maturity  of  earliest  man- 
hooa  to  bear  upon  what,  in  childhood, 
was  a  mere  image  to  his  sense,  and  he  is 
at  the  outset  deprived  of  any  wish  to  dis- 
criminate or  Judge,  because  he  is  without 
all  motive  to  admire  or  esteem.  His  mind 
has  been  left  fallow,  and  his  heart  (if  he 
happen  to  have  one)  beats  for  false  and 
sickly  sentiment  only.  All  human  nature 
being,  as  he  conceives,  weak  and  unwor- 
thy, there  can  be  but  one  virtue  —  indul- 
gence, commiseration  for  inevitable  wrong. 

Here,  again,  he  finds  his  mother,  who 
seizes  upon  him,  body  and  soul,  and  with 
far  worse  effect  than  during  the  earlier 
period  of  her  sway. 
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The  real  aim  of  life  is  supposed  by  all 
to  be  enjoyment.  The  largest  and  surest 
source  of  enjoyment  is  money ;  so  money 
must  be  got.  This  means  marriage  witn 
a  rich  wife. 

Yes  !  Marriage  is  the  one  goal  which 
a  French  mother  foresees  while  her  first- 
born is  lying  in  his  cradle.  But  as  she 
(the  mother)  is  to  be  protected  before  all 
else,  and  to  retain  possession  of  **her 
boy  "as  long  as  possible,  marriage  is  to 
be  to  the  utmost  extent  shorn  of  its  dan- 
gers, rendered  as  little  mischievous  as 
may  be.  If  the  man  be  possessed  for  his 
wife  of  that  pure,  holy,  ennobling,  satisfy- 
ing love  which  in  Christian  lands  is,  at  all 
events  theoretically,  admitted  as  the  basis 
of  the  conjugal  union,  he  will  be  absorbed, 
carried  away  into  other  regions,  and  be- 
come half  of  a  dual  whole.  He  might, 
for  his  mother,  as  well  be  dead.  Yet  he 
must  marry,  and  be  wealthy,  so  that  he 
may  enjoy  life.  But  marriage  is  the  end ; 
in  order  that  it  may  be  a  "haven  of  rest 
and  comfort,"  there  must,  in  the  begin- 
ning, have  been  something  else.  And 
here  you  obtain  a  clear  vision  of  those  two 
fatal  halves  of  a  Frenchman's  life.  Haifa 
century  ago,  the  process  entailed  far  less 
misery,  less  wickedness,  and  less  mental 
deterioration  than  it  does  in  the  present, 
because  the  immorality  of  France  was,  if 
more  licentious  perhaps,  far  less  vicious; 
it  was,  so  to  say,  a  manner  of  innocent 
immorality,  and  did  far  less  harm.  But, 
since  then,  what  is  dignified  by  the  name 
of  la  passion  has  "  come,  seen,  and  con- 
quered," and  we  have  made  acquaintance 
with  the  "  Antonys,"  and,  worst  of  all, 
with  the  "  Dames  aux  Camellias." 

Nor,  as  will  be  easy  to  see,  has  this 
militated  in  any  way  against  the  proper 
division  of  existence  into  two  separate 
halves,  but  just  the  reverse ;  the  wife,  if 
in  any  degree  a  charming  or  superior 
woman,  has  more  than  a  fair  chance  with 
a  husband  whose  only  distractions  have 
been  those  of  a  lower  species ;  but  if  you 
come  to  Traviates  of  an  interesting  kind, 
to  Margaret  Gauthiers  who  may  have  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  imitation  respec- 
tability to  any  amount,  and  in  truth  want 
nothing  except  the  right  to  their  neigh- 
bors' respect  —  if  you  waylay  the  heart, 
and  subjugate  whatever  there  may  be  of 
it,  once,  it  has  later  in  life  but  a  remnant 
to  dispose  of,  and  the  "other  one,"  the 
legitimate  companion,  comes  in  for  the 
small  portion  only  of  what  in  former  times 
was  reputed  to  constitute  the  whole  hap- 
piness and  dignity  of  life.  The  dignity 
remains,  and  the  wife  lays  claim  to  it  en- 


so 
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tire,  and  that  far,  she  eets  the  mother  as 
a  firm  ally;  but  as  the  affections  of  a 
Frenchman  rarely  yield  a  second  crop, 
she  must  content  herself  with  the  lesser 
harvest ;  the  spring,  with  its  exuberance, 
its  freshness,  its  blooms,  is  not  for  her  — 
it  is  over,  and  was  another's ;  and  when 
life  wanes,  there  is  nothing  to  recall  be- 
tween these  two  partners.  She  is  an 
object  of  the  highest  consideration  as  la 
mere  de  mes  enfant s^  if  there  are  any ; 
but  there  is  no  blessed  past  they  have 
gone  through  together,  and  that,  with  re- 
flective radiance,  rises  like  a  rainbow  and 
bridges  over  any  transient  storm.  On  the 
contrary  there  is  mostly  an  unhallowed 
memory  somewhere,  that  may  assume  a 
sudden  form,  and,  in  a  crowded  theatre 
or  a  railway  station,  confront  the  former 
lover,  whose  lawful  owner  will  feel  a 
tremor  of  the  arm  she  leans  on,  nor  guess 
at  what  has  caused  the  electric  shock,  so 
little  of  magnetism  is  there  between  him 
and  her.  On  such  occasions  he  recurs  to 
his  mother,  if  she  still  live,  for  in  former 
days  she  was  the  consoler.  And  in  the 
hours  of  agony,  and  what  the  sufferer  —  if 
he  be  worth  anything  —  likes  to  think 
despair,  she  was  ever  ready  to  pity  and 
sympathize  with  what  she  knew  could  not 
endure.     For  there  lies  the  mortal  ill. 

"  But  don't  Frenchmen  fall  in  love  like 
other  people?"  is  a  natural  Question  to 
ask.  Assuredly  they  do  "fall  in  love'* 
after  a  fashion,  but  not  quite  "  like  other 
people."  Our  assertion  is  not  that  they 
do  not  "  fall  "  (namely,  tumble  or  drift) 
into  love,  but  that  they  do  not  believe  in 
love.  They  do  "  fall  in  love,"  but  avec  des 
riserves ;  and  that  calm  reserve  of  them- 
selves for  future  contingencies,  there 
(where  enthusiasm,  wrapt  self-oblivion,  are 
the  power  and  virtue  of  the  circumstance) 
will  be  found  at  the  root  of  all  the  weak- 
ness, the  indifference,  the  emptiness  of 
mind  and  soul  that  are  now  culminating  in 
the  contemptible  pessimism  that  is  the 
soi'disant  inspirer  of  modern  society  in 
France.  In  whatever  he  attempts  the 
Frenchman  is  half-hearted ;  he  is  sup- 
posed to  love,  he  is  reserving  himself  for 
marriage ;  he  marries,  and  brings  to  his 
wife  ses  restes.  He  is  always  drinking 
from  a  riven  cup.  He  knows  the  rift  is 
there,  and  that  one  day  it  must  break  and 
lie  shattered  in  his  hands;  and  yet  he 
would  fain  dream  of  pouring  into  that 
damaged  vessel  the  pure  nectar  of  the 
gods. 

And  so  in  all  he  does  through  life  there 
is  no  integrity,  he  is  never  whole.  Gener- 
ally a  part,  only,  of  him  acts,  while  the 


other  parts  look  on.  He  is  largely  pos- 
sessed by  that  peculiar  dishonesty  of  our 
age,  which  aims  at  achieving  pleasure 
without  payment.  Now,  of  all  things  in 
the  world,  pleasure  will  be  paid  for,  as 
will  success ;  perfect  enjoyment  being  a 
work  which,  to  produce,  exacts  a  portion 
of  your  own  very  self,  given  in  return  as 
its  fair  price. 

When  Frenchmen  go  the  Derby,  the 
more  philosophical  of  them  shake  their 
heads,  and  ask  why  it  is  so  different  from 
le  Grand  Prixf  And  what  is  still  more 
puzzling  to  them  is  the  University  Boat 
Race ;  for  here  life  itself,  health,  the 
chances  of  a  future  career  are  at  stake  — 
staked  against  the  triumph  of  an  hour.  A 
phrase  from  a  provincial  English  newspa- 
per was  much  quoted  in  Paris  d  propos 
to  the  last  Oxford  and  Cambridge  race, 
much  pondered  over,  perhaps  not  thor- 
oughly understood.     It  was  as  follows :  — 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  strong  quali- 
ties are  fostered  by  boat-racing  over  long-dis- 
tance courses.  Men  who  can  row  a  stem 
cha;:e  over  a  long  reach  of  river,  and  win,  may 
be  trusted  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything. 
They  will  not  Fail  for  want  of  pluck  and  that 
utter  incapacity  to  take  a  beating  which  the 
enemies  of  England  call  our  intolerable  ob- 
stinacy. 

Among  the  comments  made  on  this 
passage  (and  they  were  numerousX  the 
tact  mostly  dwelt  on  was  that,  in  aftei  life, 
so  many  promising  young  men  were  re- 
puted to  have  failed  in  attaining  eminence 
on  account  of  this  very  athletic  and  ex- 
hausting triumph  of  an  hour.  True  !  but 
they  had  the  "  hour  "  in  its  perfect  pleni- 
tude, and  the  Arabs  have  a  saying  that 
"  he  who  commands  the  hour  mostly  com- 
mands the  time." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  man 
whose  life  is  thus  prudently  guarded,  and 
whose  spiritual  and  moral  thrift  is  thus 
severe,  how,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his 
capacity  for  dependence  must  have  grown. 
The  first  proof  given  of  this  is  the  ready 
submission  to  whatsoever  form  of  govern- 
ment proclaims  that  it  means  to  govern 
by  the  strong  hand  and  uphold  author- 
ity. The  government  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, invites  the  nation  to  partake  its 
responsibilities,  and  share  in  the  "  task  of 
rule,"  as  Mr.  Froude  terms  it,  finds  little 
favor  in  France,  as  her  entire  history  will 
show;  for  responsibility  is  a  task  which 
requires  self-reliance  in  the  extreme,  and 
the  race-thought  of  the  French  is  not 
"  lodged  "  in  3iat  direction. 

Whilst  a  genuine  Briton  would  scarcely 
I  like  the  best  and  most  model  government 
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if  he  felt  himself  governed,  the  Frenchman 
would  tolerate  the  worst  if  he  were  quite 
sure  of  being  taken  care  of. 

And  this  leads  direct  to  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  and,  above  all,  to  their  power  at 
the  present  moment. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  these  pages 
we  are  studying  what  constitutes  "so- 
ciety," or  those  groups  of  the  community 
who  arrogate  to  themselves  that  name. 
This  takes  in  a  far  greater  mass  of  human 
beings,  even  in  France,  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  in  fact  only  excludes  the 
man  who  lives  by  the  work  of  his  hands, 
and  him  immediately  above  him  who  sells 
such  handiwork  over  the  counter.  Chris- 
tian beh'ef  —  be  it  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
the  faith  held  by  Coligny  or  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  —  is  extinct  in  Frenchmen,  though 
they  have  come  to  such  a  depth  of  igno- 
rance that  they  are  themselves  not  alto- 
§  ether  aware  of  it;  only,  the  less  they 
elieve,  the  more  they  lean  upon  the 
clergy ;  and  given  the  system  of  matri- 
mony now  accepted  as  law,  the  priest  has 
gradually  become  the  almost  universal 
arbitrator.  It  is  this  dominion  of  the 
Church  (quite  apart  from  any  faith  of 
whatsoever  description)  that  not  only  the 
existing  government  in  France  has  com- 
pletely failed  to  observe,  but  that  has  been 
transforming  —  radically  transforming  — 
French  society  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  without  any  one  taking  the  trouble 
to  note  what  was  going  on. 

We  must  cast  a  glance  at  pre-Revolution- 
ary  times.  Birth  alone  was  the  recognized 
source  of  superiority ;  recognized  so  com- 
monly by  all,  even  by  those  who  worst 
hatea  it,  that  they  acknowledged  it  as  the 
"  real  thing,"  ana  resolved  to  destroy  it. 
They  cut  off  heads  wholesale,  because 
they  could  not  admit  of  themselves  obtain- 
ing that  one  unattainable  object;  every- 
thmg  else  was  attainable,  but  they  refused 
to  believe  in  an  imitation  :  in  une  noblesse 
pas  nie* 

Hence  the  fact  that  merit  can,  in  France, 
realize  no  supreme  distinction.  Desert  is 
only  relatively  rewarded.  Glory,  even, 
could  not  entirely  succeed  ;  for  after  Na- 
poleon had  frigntened  the  world,  and 
played  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with 
ting's  crowns,  he  gained  his  topmost 
steps  towards  Olympus  by  mating  with  a 
real  (!)  emperor's  daughter,  and  familiarly 
alluding  to  the  lamentable  victim  of  '93, 
discrowned,  outraged,  done  to  death  by 
popular  fury,  as  "  mon  oncle^  Louis  XVI." 
All  his  own  fabulous  triumphs  had  never 
stifled  the  secret  longings  of  his  innermost 
spirit 


Besides  the  want  of  all  real  reverence  fcr 
desert,  there  has  never  been  any  cojisc- 
crating  medium  in  France  since  1789.  No 
one  believed  more  in  any,  and  the  cry  for 
equality  rose  higher  and  higher,  because 
it  cannot  be  octroy i^  hanging  as  it  does 
more  upon  men's  consciences  than  upon 
decrees.  But,  as  M.  de  Tocqueville  re- 
marks in  his  **  Ancien  Regime  et  Revolu- 
tion," when  the  power  was  gone,  the  van- 
ities lived  on ;  and  now  came  once  more 
the  turn  of  the  high-born,  and  after  a  most 
unexpected  fashion.  It  has  been  noted 
that  when  the  traffic  between  illustrious 
names  and  heavy  purses  first  began,  the 
principle  acted  upon  universally  was  the 
total  suppression  of  the  bride  s  family. 
She,  herself,  was  chosen  and  lifted  up  to 
the  place  of  honor,  and  henceforth  would 
divide  a  rank  and  title  to  which,  until  then, 
she  could  only  look  up  with  awful  idolatry. 
But  her  belongings  were  reputed  base  as 
before,  and  remained  base. 

The  proof  of  how  radical  was  the  feel- 
ing which  prompted  this,  how  ingrained 
in  the  popular  mind,  comes  forth  into  the 
fact  that  no  sooner  had  the  Revolution- 
ary storm  swept  by  than  the  old  system 
cropped  up  afresh,  and  the  former  mode 
of  contracting  marriage  reasserted  itself 
quite  naturally.  Beheadings  and  drown- 
ings, and  prison  massacres,  had  altered 
nothing.  They  were,  after  all,  isolated 
facts ;  a  few  thousand  aristocrats  had 
been  murdered,  but  the  principle  was  not 
touched;  and  the  principle  was  that  rich 
plebeian  wives  should  purchase  high-born 
husbands.  And  from  1804  up  to  the  last 
years  of  the  second  empire  (towards 
1866-7-8)  the  practice  endured  in  full 
force.  Girls  were  taken  out  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  their  homes,  taught  to  look 
down  upon  them,  and  the  children  of  the 
persecuted  had  it  now  all  their  own  way, 
and  made  the  executioners  pay  for  vio- 
lence by  humiliation.  But  the  point  to 
note  is,  that  they,  the  humiliated,  did  not 
think  the  price  too  high,  but  paid  it  sub- 
missively. That  the  aristocrats  of  France 
(though  with  blood  already  sadly  mixed) 
should  have  despised  the  plebeians,  is  ex- 
plicable enough  ;  but  the  important  fact  is 
that,  after  all  that  had  past,  the  plebeians 
still  believed  in  them.  From  this  has 
proceeded  most  of  what  is  to  be  noted 
now  in  social  France,  and  it  is  just  the 
one  fact  least  chronicled,  and  that  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  Restoration  is,  rel- 
atively, the  period  during  which  the  fewest 
of  tliese  degrading  bargains  were  struck. 
On  the  one  side  there  was  a  foolish  con- 
viction   of    finality,  and    a  desire,  from 
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sheer  exhaustion,  for  repose.  On  the 
other,  there  was  a  double  current  —  mili- 
tarj'  and  civilian  — of  opposition  so  bitter 
that  the  passions  of  thirty  years  past  were 
seething  once  more  beneath  the  surface ; 
and  hatred  (however  disguised)  was  be- 
ginning to  rage  at  the  bottom  of  men's 
hearts. 

This  was  the  time  when  France  had  her 
one  great  chance  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy with  parhamentary  institutions.  She 
possessed  a  solid  middle  class,  wealthy, 
well-educated,  with  fairly  classical  instruc- 
tion, a  good  deal  of  moral  sense  (though 
based  on  the  narrowest  notions),  a  bour- 
geoisie, in  short,  out  of  which,  with  time 
and  tranquillity,  such  a  class  of  public 
men  might  have  been  made  as  would  have 
saved  the  nation  from  the  fat^l  follies  and 
crimes  that  followed  after  the  Revolution 
of  1830. 

Till  the  Spanish  marriages  —  which, 
like  the  battle  of  Leipsic  for  >Japoleon  I., 
were  the  premier  coup  de  cloche  of  the 
July  monarchy  —  France  had,  politically 
speaking,  as  many  and  as  good  elements 
of  respectable  government  as  most  coun- 
tries ;  and,  socially  speaking,  she  disposed 
largely  of  all  the  elements  of  intellectual 
civilization. 

Out  of  what  was  the  now  growing  an- 
tagonism between  the  old  court  groups 
and  the  rising  bourgeoisie  there  were  two 
manifest  advantages  made  evident;  the 
bourgeois  strove  to  distinguish  them- 
selves, and  become  as  nearly  like  English 
gentlemen  as  possible ;  and  the  purely 
patrician  class  (the  people  of  fashion,  who 
had  not  yet  entitled  themselves  le  monde) 
felt  they  could  not,  in  the  face  of  their 
adversaries,  afford  to  be  wholly  useless, 
famous  only  for  their  frivolity  (which  in- 
variably leads  to  worse). 

With  all  their  political  insanities  and 
suicidal  mistakes,  the  years  between  1825 
and  1848  were  an  epoch  of  splendid  culture 
and  brain  development  in  France.  From 
Villemain,  Cousin,  Guizot,  Thiers,  down 
to  Tocqueville  and  Montalembert ;  from 
Chateaubriand  and  Joseph  de  Maistre 
down  to  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire,  and 
Augustin  Thierry  and  Michelet ;  from 
Balzac  and  Dumas /^r^  down  to  M^rim^e 
and  St  Beuve  ;  from  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Vigny  down  to  Alfred  de  Mus- 
set,  —  every  separate  stream  of  intellect, 
science,  religion,  philosophy,  history,  fic- 
tion, poetry,  jEsthetics,  or  the  arts,  poured 
forth  exuberantly  from  an  overflowing 
source,  and  did  not  sink  in  the  ground, 
losing  itself  in  a  barren  waste,  but  fecun- 
dated every  rood  of  the  land  it  passed 


through.    Society  was  cultivated,  society 
was  polite ;  society  was  healthy,  preferring 

food  to  evil,  and  capable  of  enthusiasm, 
n  a  word,  society  was ;  for  without  all 
these  things  society  is  not. 

But  be  it  duly  registered,  the  natural 
basis  of  this  social  edifice  was  conflict; 
the  conflict  between  two  rival  powers 
neither  of  which  could  allow  the  other  to 
prevail.  If  the  vanities  and  love  of  show 
of  the  mere  noblesse  de  cour,  and  the  rest- 
less ambition  of  their  women,  led  them 
to  regard  themselves  as  Jove's  first-born 
sons,  they  still  dared  not  refuse  compe- 
tition, anci  still  less  affect  to  disdain  power 
as  the  reward  of  merit.  On  the  other 
hand,  power  was  in  truth  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  in  their 
ranks  alone  resided  the  modern  reverence 
for  merit,  the  recognition  of  the  public 
worth  of  true  citizens,  and  a  certain  ca- 
pacity of  independence  handed  down  from 
the  dignified  traditions  of  les  families par- 
lementaires.  In  the  rank  and  file  of  this 
haute  bourgeoisie  the  arrogance  of  the 
patrician  class  went  a  great  way  towards 
their  better  qualities,  and  in  the  conviction 
that  no  real  amalgamation  could  ever  ex- 
ist between  the  two  will  be  found  the  chief 
raison  d'itre  of  the  high  character  with 
which  some  of  the  men  of  the  tiers  itat 
were  (justly  enough)  credited  —  till  now. 
France  dia  owe  in  our  age  an  enormous 
debt  to  her  bourgeoisie.  Money  and  cler- 
icalism have  changed  all  this,  and  the 
transformation  is  the  most  radical  that 
has  occurred  since  1789. 

In  the  face  of  the  ignoble  servility  with 
which  every  form  of  rule  is  submitted  to, 
be  it  military  despotism,  the  vulgarest 
plutocracy,  or  the  brutal  tyranny  of  the 
lowest  and  most  ignorant  mob,  one  ques- 
tion rises  up :  "  What  has  become  of  la 
haute  bourgeoisie  f'*'*  Where  are  the  men 
who,  from  the  L'Hdpitals  and  Harlays  of 
past  times  down  to  the  Royer  Collards 
and  Foys  and  others  of  yesterday,  were 
the  barriers  against  all  arbitrary  eiicroach- 
.ments,  and  wno  invariably  and  sternly  re- 
sisted injustice  and  scorned  superstition? 
Where  are  they?  They  are  still  repre- 
sented, but  they  have  gone  over  to  the 
other  side.  That  fusion  considered  im- 
possible has  been  made.  It  is  complete. 
But    how?     There    is    no    consecrating 

f)Ower,  no  equalizing  medium  in  France ; 
ess,  indeed,  than  ever.  What  sovereign 
influence,  therefore,  has  reconciled  these 
foes?  There  lies  the  mistake:  money 
has  grown  into  the  equalizing  medium, 
and  the  Church  is  the  sovereign  influ- 
ence.   This  is  so  tremendous  a  revolu- 
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tion  that  it  is  well  worth  looking  into  its 
details.  That  wealth  should  act  as  a 
counterpoise  to  a  too  narrow  worship  of 
mere  birth  ought  not  to  be  complained  of ; 
it  is  unavoidable,  and  generally  promotes 
more  elegant  enjoyments,  a  higher  level 
of  female  education,  and  by  degrees  supe- 
rior culture  and  public  activity  in  the 
descendants  of  rich  men.  But  for  this 
there  must  be  free  institutions,  the  capac- 
ity of  independence  and  self-assertion  in 
the  race  itself,  and,  above  all,  absence  of 
superstition,  and  of  those  peculiar  preju- 
dices that  unconsciously  dwarf  the  na- 
tional mind  from  the  very  cradle. 

It  is  all  this  that  is  non-existent  in 
France,  where  a  throne  is  burnt  as  fire- 
wood in  half  an  hour  and  a  dynasty  swept 
away,  but  no  really  strong  popular  preju- 
dice ever  overthrown  (and  in  France  a 
prejudice  is  always  popular). 

In  the  days  when  girls  were  taken  from 
their  families  and  taught  to  regard  them 
as  inconveniences  to  be  Igot  rid  of,  the 
clergv  were  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
titlecf  husband,  and  preached  to  their ///?/- 
tenies  what  a  glorious  thing  it  was  to  be 
so  lifted  up  to  exalted  spheres  and  privi- 
leged to  bear  sons  who  should  perpetuate 
illustrious  names.  Nor  was  this  one  of 
the  lesser  causes  of  the  hatred  of  the 
tiers  itai  for  the  Church. 

But  in  the  same  proportion  in  which 
grew  the  enormous  influx  of  wealth  (legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate)  during  the  second 
empire,  and  its  unholy  power  of  submerg- 
ing every  worth,  ever)'  honesty,  every 
virtue  —  in  the  same  measure  grew  the 
keen  appreciation  by  the  clergy  of  its  ap- 
plicability to  their  own  interests.  The 
empire  deliberately  ostracized  the  Galli- 
can  clergy,  who  had  been  the  honor  of 
Christian  France,  and  called  back,  ille- 
gally, the  disciples  of  Loyola,  thus  casting 
the  nation  spiritually  under  the  direct 
sway  of  the  pope  in  Rome.  It  soon  be- 
came fashionable  to  adopt  all  the  outward 
forms  of  ultramontane  countries.  Forms 
alone  were  needed.  Faith  was  left  in  the 
keeping  of  the  father  confessor,  who  af- 
firmed that  that  was  his  affair.  What  he 
aimed  at  was  obedience,  and  he  got  it. 
Doctrine  was  set  aside,  but  the  strictest 
pratiques  were  enjoined.  M.  Cousin  was 
wont  to  say  laughingly,  *•  Oh !  la  Trinity 
incr^^  leur  est  bien  d^ale.  If  only  1 
would  go  to  confess,  and  fast  on  Fridays, 
I  might  believe  what  1  choose."  And  he, 
for  example,  lived  pleasantly  enough  with 
the  cone^regations.  So  did  M.  Thiers. 
**Les  J^suites  ne  me  genent  pas,"  he 
would  constantly  repeat ;  to  which,  on  one 


occasion,  M.  de  R^musat  replied,  "  Non  I 
ni  le  bon  Dieu  non  plus." 

But,  with  all  this,  society  in  France 
had  at  last  found  its  master.  The  priest- 
hood reigned.  They  had  found  out  where 
the  gold  mines  were  situated,  and  also  that 
to  aispose  of  wealth  unlimited  for  the 
clergy  the  industrial  classes  only  were  to 
be  propitiated.  They  turned,  therefore,  to 
the  bourgeoisie  en  masse;  enrolled  the 
children,  boys  and  girls,  in  no  end  of 
picturesque  "associations,"  became  the 
general  matrimonial  agents,  showed  them- 
selves lenient  to  every  sin,  and  won  over  all 
the  bourgeoisie  mothers  by  procuring  for 
them  that  madly  coveted  and  despaired-of 
end,  the  positive  and  firmly  established 
equality  with  les  grandes  dames.  Of 
course,  the  husbands  were  finally  brought 
over  too,  for  in  their  soul  they  believed 
any  price  worth  paying  for  admission  on 
absolutely  equal  terms  into  what  they  call 
le  vrai  tnonde.  Money  adroitly  used  did 
a  great  deal ;  but  money  did  not  do  all, 
or  the  result  would  have  been  achieved 
sooner.  No !  the  priest,  when  he  once 
decided  on  subju^atmg  the  so-called 
"  high  classes,"  conjurecf  with  a  yet  more 
potent  spell  than  coin.  While  directing 
monstrous  sums  from  the  pockets  of  the 
low-born  into  the  hands  of  illustrious  qui- 
tenseSy  he  set  upon  the  said  gudteuse's 
head  an  iron  heel,  and  crushed  her  to  the 
dust  in  the  name  of  religion.  He  told  her 
that  there  existed  but  one  superiority,  the 
pious  submission  to  the  Church ;  that  the 
Church  considered  equal  all  those  who 
strictly  obeyed  their  pastors ;  and  that 
when  a  duke's  son  took  to  wife  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  stone-mason's  pious  helpmate 
(who  was,  of  course,  of  exceeding  wealth), 
the  plebeian  took  rank  immensely  above 
the  merely  high-born  lady,  who  was  in- 
finitely less  generous  than  the  other  in 
her  donations  to  the  Church.  And  thus 
the  fusion  is  accomplished,  and  is  solid, 
and  the  once  independent  French  bour- 
geoisie is  extinct. 

The  priest  is  now  virtually  the  ruler  of 
French  society;  it  is  he  who,  in  reality, 
directs  the  movements  of  what  St.  Simon, 
in  his  telling  language,  called  the  mica- 
nique  de  la  cour,  and  what  is  now  the 
micanique  of  the  corps  social. 

One  of  the  inevitable  effects  of  this  has 
been  to  displace  what  was,  till  now,  termed 
the  middle  class.  This  has  naturally  de- 
scended to  a  very  much  lower  level.  But 
there  is  still  a  middle  class  in  France, 
which,  if  democracy  progresses,  may  be 
called  upon  to  play  a  not  unimportant 
part 
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It  is  beyond  our  limits  of  space  to  enter 
fully  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject,  for 
it  leads  too  necessarily  into  the  domain  of 
politics,  but  it  would  be  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  the  English  observer  to  exam- 
ine narrowly  the  sources  whence  the  gen- 
uine middle  class  in  France  is  already 
beginning  to  issue.  The  **  lower  middle 
class  "  is  the  last  hope  of  France ;  there 
are,  in  one  sense,  great  elements  amongst 
these  people.  In  the  petty  tradesman* 
(above  all,  the  provincial  one),  the  inferior 
schoolmaster,  the  humble  village  cur^ 
(but,  at  the  head  of  everything,  the  hard- 
working shopkeeper),  much  is  to  be  dis- 
covered that  is  absent  from  every  other 
class.  There  is  honesty,  modesty,  a  de- 
sire for  knowledge,  a  relative  esteem  for 
truth,  a  feeling  of  duty,  and  the  respect 
for  what  is,  in  itself,  respectable.  But 
the  very  merits  of  this  part  of  the  nation 
(and  they  are  indisputable)  point  to  the 
establishment  of  pure  democracy ;  it  is 
here  and  nowhere  else  that  exists  the 
'*  Americanizing  "  process  that  is  so  much 
talked  of  —  this  points  to  a  regime  based 
upon  toil,  and  which,  possibly,  may  end  by 
creating  a  commonwealth  distinguished 
by  its  moral  excellence,  and  in  which  the 
municipal  and  communal  institutions  must 
expand  with  every  succeeding  year ;  but 
idealism  will  be  weakened,  and  genera- 
tions come  and  go  before  the  science  of 
government  makes  any  advance.  This 
species  of  democracy  creates  no  political 
traditions.  However,  there  lies  the  future 
of  France. 

For  the  moment,  mere  wealth  and  sham 
piety  hold  despotic  power.  The  very 
Jews  are  Catholics.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  features  of  the  whole.  When 
Baron  H.  (who  has  had  a  severely  hard 
pull  to  creep  up  into  the  " world '; sends 
j^3,ooo  (75,000  francs)  to  Mme.  la  Du- 
chesse  de  B.  for  a  quite^  the  object  whereof 
is  the  conversion  of  Israelite  children  to 
ultramontanism,  he  contributes  to  the 
prosperity  of  establishments  which  his 
creed  would  oblige  him  to  persecute  ;  but 
he  himself  says  to  you:  "Que  voulez- 
vous  ?  je  suis  clerical,  moi ! "  and  he  and 
his  are  seen  at  the  balls  of  Mme.  de  B., 
and  her  relatives  (who  are  by  no  means 
unmindful  of  the  good  things  that  may  ac- 
crue to  themselves  from  infidel  tributaries) 
murmur  soft  words  about  "  tolerance,"  and 
"  Providence  knowing  its  own  ways." 

Besides,  there  is,  as  has  been  remarked, 
no  question  of  religion  in  it  all;  it  has 
been  a  question  solely  of  authority  which 
has  been  gained,  and  of  a  social  fusion 
which  has  oeen  made. 


After  religion,  politics,  and  marriage, 
the  three  most  serious  fields  of  national 
development,  it  is  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  mark  how  a  nation  amuses  itself.  Well, 
as  a  rule,  the  French  do  not  amuse  them- 
selves. Horace  Walpole  had  already 
found  this  out  when,  in  the  latest  series 
published  of  his  "Letters,"  he  says  the 
French  are  not  a  gay  or  light-hearted 
people,  and  that  a  "  hearty,  ringing  laugh 
is  never  heard  amongst  them." 

Society  having  been,  as  has  been  stat- 
ed, welded  together  by  pressure  from 
without,  the  situation  has  become,  offi- 
cially, what  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  iniqui- 
tous purpose  (in  his  manifesto  of  last  May) 
to  represent  as  the  social  condition  of 
England.  All  the  "  classes,"  namely,  are 
on  one  side,  and  three-quarters  of  the 
country  on  the  other,  these  three-quarters 
being  composed  of  a  mere  tangled  mass 
of  "  items  "  whose  principle  was  that  none 
should  be  "distinguished  "  above  another. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  in  the 
so-called  world  there  exists  also  a  re- 
markable jumble,  and,  while  the  infinites- 
imal subdivisions  into  particular  cliques 
separate  society  at  every  turn,  when  so- 
ciety comes  together  for  its  diversion, 
it  does  so  in  the  form  of  a  more  or 
less  anonymous  and  wholly  uninteresting 
crowd.  This  has  fostered  the  inclination 
for  public  amusements  which  were  for- 
merly not  well  affected  by  the  then  Hite 
as  the  term  was  understood. 

Charity  is  the  usual  pretext ;  for  char- 
ity has  many  uses,  and  one  is  that  it  is 
supposed  to  prove  to  the  masses  the  ten- 
der interest  felt  by  the  "  upper  ten  "  for 
their  misfortunes  (in  which  it  entirely 
fails). 

Exhibitions  of  paintings,  bazaars,  sub- 
scription balls,  dramatic  representations, 
all  are  now  the  rendezvous  of  "every- 
body," as  arc  to  a  certain  extent  the  cote- 
ries of  the   Princess  de  S ,  and  the 

fairs  and  kermesses  where  the  chieftain- 
esses  of  the  various  political  sets  join 
together  to  lure  the  pihes  de  cent  sous 
from  the  pockets  of  the  public.  But  the 
great  feature  in  all  these  "amusements" 
IS  the  unmistakable  ennui  of  all  who  par- 
take in  them.  The  fact  of  there  being  a 
special  motive  for  all  these  shows,  or  of 
there  being  the  mere  result  of  imitation, 
drives  pleasure  away,  flying ;  and  after  a 
half-day  spent  at  the  Grand  Prix,  the 
answer  is  easy  to  the  question  already 
quoted :  "  Why  is  it  so  different  from  the 
Derby  ? " 

It  IS  different  because  there,  as  else- 
where, French  society  is  doing  what  it 
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does  not  care  for,  and  what  does  not  suit 
its  tastes.  Here,  again,  is  the  half-heart- 
edness  we  have  alluded  to.  At  Epsom, 
or  on  the  racecourse  of  Pesth  (the  very 
next  best  thing  to  it),  the  vast  multitude 
is,  as  it  were,  in  a  monster  cauldron  boil- 
ing over  with  national  fun,  they  are  "in 
it"  with  all  their  hearts,  have  plunged 
into  it  "neck  and  crop." 

The  French  man  (or  woman)  has  been 
told  to  imitate  what  is  done  somewhere 
else,  and  they  do  so  (awkwardly  on  the 
wholeX  but  they  do  not  relish  it,  and  the 
outcome  is  boredom  —  a  boredom  that  so 
permeates  all  the  couches  sociaUs,  that 
while  in  salon  life  it  has  generated  pessi- 
mism, it  superinduces  contempt  and  dis- 
gust amongst  the  so-called  "  people,"  for 
whom  the  government  or  the  municipali- 
ties get  up  what  they  are  pleased  to  en- 
title popular  fetes.  At  these  rejoicings 
nothing  can  exceed  the  weary  aspect  of 
the  lounging,  lazy  masses,  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  that  of  the  showily  bedizened,  dust- 
beladen,  yawning  groups  of  a  re  tour  des 
courses  down  the  avenue  of  the  Champs 
Elysdes. 

AU  sovereigns  are  hard  to  please. 
Mme.  de  Mai ntenon,  declared  Louis  XIV. 
pas  amusable.  Perhaps  since  le  peupie 
has  been  crowned  king,  all  capacity  of 
hearty,  healthy  enjoyment  has  ceased. 
What  every  individual  in  the  whole  nation 
is  wildly  seeking  for  is  "distraction,"  for- 
getfulness  of  self,  and  this  eludes  them. 
It  is  this  restless  chase  after  an  emotion, 
or  an  interest  of  a^iky  description,  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  abominations  that 
have  been,  and  still  are  (though  perhaps 
in  a  less  degree),  disfiguring  French  art  in 
every  shape. 

Whether  on  the  walls  of  the  Salon,  on 
the  boards  of  the  various  theatres,  or  in 
the  pages  of  the  last  novel,  or  (worse)  in 
the  latest  collection  of  poems,  the  twodis- 
tin^ishing  traits  are  invariably  violence 
and  vice.  The  -universal  impression 
among  the  two  thousand  and  more  paint- 
ings at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  is  of  nu- 
dity and  bloodshed,  as  in  every  printed 
narrative  in  the  world  of  fiction  the  honor 
of  decent  people  is  at  once  provoked  by 
the  details  of  useless  indecency  and  of 
crimes  committed  dfroid. 

In  a  litde  work  published  only  two  years 
back,  a  French  artist  of  high  repute, 
Amaury  Duval  (M.  Ingres's  favorite  pupil), 
while  chronicling  the  events  and  the  men 
of  his  own  youthful  days,  and  the  cocrse- 
ness  and  absence  of  idealism  visible  in  all 
the  French  art  of  our  time,  draws  the  fol- 
lowing paralleL 


Apropos  to  his  raptured  surprise  over 
the  monuments  of  Grecian  architecture 
and  sculpture,  he  writes  :  "  When  I  look 
back  to  the  sensations  produced  in  me. on 
my  first  visit  to  Greece,  to  the  awestruck 
admiration  so  much  grandeur  and  perfec- 
tion inspired,  and  happen  then  to  look 
downward  at  what  is  now  around  me,  I 
ask  myself  to  what  a  degree  of  baseness 
have  we  sunk,  that  men,  who  are  seem- 
ingly in  the  enjoyment  of  their  reason,  can 
be  thus  led  away,  perverted,  by  what  is 
termed  la  mode,  Alas !  yes,  there  is  the 
one  word  which  is  to  excuse  all  1  Fash- 
ion, it  is  proclaimed,  has  inflicted  a  blind- 
ness so  total,  that  absolute  insanities, 
utterly  monstrous  productions,  are  taken 
into  serious  account,  and  an  entire  gener- 
ation in  France  positively  lays  down  as  a 
law  that  the  hideous  alone  is  true  to  na- 
ture." 

It  may  be  said  that  Amaury  Duval,  who 
died  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  an  old  man 
when  he  published  the  above,  but  Eugene 
de  Vogii^  is  a  young  one,  a  leader  of  the  so- 
called  jeunes.  Let  any  one  ponder  over 
the  bitter  record  he  draws  up  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSy 
against  the  school  of  disease  to  which 
belongs  French  art  in  the  present  time.* 
No  foreign  critic  has  hit /?jy^7/«^j  harder, 
though  he  evidently  did  not  intend  or  wish 
to  do  so.  Speaking  of  the  "realism"  of 
modern  French  literature,  this  latest  of 
young  authors  says :  "  In  thus  depicting 
human  nature,  thev  limit  their  field  of  ob- 
servation to  what  in  man  is  coarse,  fatal, 
putrid  {p<mrri\  but  the  human  animal  is 
not  all  this  alone.  .  .  .  We  are  a  duality 
.  .  .  there  is  the  breath  of  life,  the  soul ; 
and  life  begins  where  we  cease  to  com- 
prehend." And  further  on :  "  Other  liter- 
atures "  (he  is  alluding  to  the  English  and 
Russian)  "  probe  to  their  depths  the  last- 
ing wants  of  humanity  ...  the  enduring 
longings  of  our  race.  .  .  .  This  escapes 
us"  (the  French)  "entirely  now.  ...  It 
will  be  said  that  the  works  of  fiction  of 
our  tongue  flood  the  book-markets  of  the 
world.  True  I  They  are  purchased  from 
habit,  and  they  amuse  for  a  passing  hour, 
perhaps ;  but,  unless  in  cases  exception- 
ally rare,  the  book  that  brings  life  and 
nourishes,  that  is  seriously  studied,  read 
in  the  home  centre,  and  helps  to  mould 
the  mind  of  the  readers  — M^/book  comes 
no  longer  from  Paris.  .  .  .  The  ideas  that 
fecundate  men's  minds,  the  high  universal 
thoughts    that    penetrate   and  transform 
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European  communities,  no  longer  emanate 
from  the  soul  of  France.  As  miserable 
as  our  policy,  excluded  from  material  in- 
fluence over  mankind,  our  literature  has 
ceased,  by  its  own  unworthiness,  to  hold 
any  portion  of  that  intellectual  empire 
which  formed  in  other  ages  our  chief 
patrimony." 

No  one  abroad  has  passed  a  severer 
judgment  upon  the  literature  of  modern 
France  than  that.  But  let  it  apply  in  its 
complete  severity  to  the  passing  hour 
alone  ;  there  is  perturbation  in  the  French 
mind  just  now ;  there  is  disease.  But,  as 
the  young  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  himself  remarks  at  the  close  of 
his  article,  there  is  better  stuff  for  the 
future  to  be  found  in  the  hidden  reserves 
of  the  French  nature.  It  must  be  hoped, 
for  the  sake  of  human  culture,  that  the 
good  taste  of  France  will  awaken  ere  long 
and  turn  in  disgust  from  the  loathsome 
aspects  of  the  existing  school ;  that  her 
artistic  sense  will  be  shocked  by  the  de- 
formity and  ugliness  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  to-day ;  for  she  must  again  ac- 
knowledge the  superiority  of  beauty  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  before  she  can  revert  to 
what  was  once  her  supremacy  in  the  do- 
mains of  thought.  France  has  passed 
through  trials  that  may  well  overthrow  the 
balance  of  any  nation  s  mind,  but  it  must 
not  be  believed  that  the  land  of  Pascal 
and  Descartes,  Moli^re,  Corneille,  and 
Lamartine,  can  be  destined  permanently 
to  descend  to  forms  and  expressions  of 
imagination  that  would  make  Fj^tafiE  and 
Dame  Quickly  blush.  ^ 

It  is  probable  that  science  ^ill  be  the 
saving  of  the  French.  The  "little  sci- 
ence *'  which.  Bacon  says,  **  leads  to 
doubt,"  will  expand  into  that  higher, 
grander  science  which  "leads  to  faith," 
or  at  all  events,  to  wondering,  loving  awe, 
and  the  irrepressible  longing  for  die  in- 
finite. 

The  generation  of  this  age  —  the  men 
and  women  of  from  eighteen  to  forty  or 
fifty,  are  more  or  less  unconscious,  at  any 
rate  irresponsible.  They  are  the  outcome 
of  pain  and  wrong,  and  the  appreciation 
of  the  right  —  of  the  fair,  of  the  just,  of 
the  fitting  —  has  come  to  fail  them  utterly. 
But  those  who  know  them  thoroughly 
have  hopes  of  the  children  who  are  grow- 
ing up  out  of  all  this  confusion,  and  seem 
already  in  the  unblurred  mirror  of  their 
souls  to  prefer  the  reflection  of  what  is 
plain  and  simple  to  what  is  complicated 
or  distorted. 

It  is  in  them  that  will  have  to  be  dis- 
covered where  **  the  thought "  of  the  race 
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is  "  lodged ; "  not  in  the  broken  fragments 
of  a  society  that  is  crumbling  away ;  but 
our  purpose  has  been  with  that  society 
and  its  actualities,  and,  we  repeat  it,  its 
worst  aspects  —  however  contradictory 
they  may  appear  —  hang  directly  to  its 
original  characteristics  of  dependence  and 
doubt. 

It  is  a  very  uneasy  task  to  paint  truly 
the  society  oi  any  country ;  for  those  who 
are  of  it,  living  with  it,  and  in  it,  will  not, 
and  those  who  are  outoi  it,  cannot,  portray 
it  with  precision.  A  couple  of  months 
ago  there  was  published  in  Berlin  a  short 
pamphlet,  vigorously  characterizing  the 
vulgar  frivolous  calumnies  of  the  NouvelU 
Revue,  and  the  ante-room  and  servants* 
hall  pictures  by  which  it  is  sought  to  sat- 
isfy the  cravings  of  a  democratic  public. 
Wnoever  the  author  may  be,  he  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  one  who  knows  from 
the  inside  what  he  is  speaking  of,  and  does 
not  rely  for  facts  either  on  keyhole  lis- 
teners or  discontented  ladies'  maids.  But 
recent  publications  in  London  merit  ex- 
actly the  same  reproaches,  by  their  abor- 
tive attempts  at  painting  the  contemporary 
society  (or  societies)  of  France.  Mr. 
Child  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistakes 
as  the  proprietress  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue, 
though  with  less  evident  desire  to  abuse 
and  vilify  caiiie  que  coiHtey  but  in  each 
there  is  the  same  evidence  of  ignorance, 
and,  in  the  wild  inaccuracy  of  all  smaller 
details,  the  same  proof  of  second-hand 
information  and  of  the  certainty  of  the 
"  chiel "  who  is  taking  "  the  notes  "  being 
a  hopeless  outsider* 

No!  the  living  cannot  delineate  their 
kind  with  living  truth.  You  must  be  dead 
to  do  that,  and  you  must  have  been,  while 
you  lived,  one  -  <rf  those  whom  you  de- 
scribe. In  the"Greville  Memoirs  "and 
in  the  Due  de  Broglie's  "  Souvenirs,"  you 
see  revivified  what  was  the  society  of 
their  time,  much  even  of  what  is  still  — 
that  of  our  own.  But  because  they  pos- 
sessed the  real  materials  for  reconstruct- 
ing the  true-truth,  their  lips  were  sealed 
until  they  themselves  had  forever  quitted 
the  scenes  they  photographed. 

Out  of  all  the  various  testimonies  to 
French  social  life  that  are  deluging  the 
habitable  globe,  some  are  irrefutable  (be- 
cause issuing  from  repetition  by  the  public 
press  of  judicial  scandals,  and  officially 
authorizea  facts);  but  out  of  all  these 
there  emerges  one  circumstance  of  para- 
momit  interest  for  the  English  student, 
which  is,  the  radical  difference  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  government  and  society 
in  the  two  countries.     In  England,  gov- 
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eminent  is  in  so  far  swayed,  whether  sup- 
ported or  obstructed,  by  the  vast  majority 
of  a  constituted  community.  In  France 
the  very  smallest  minority  shackles,  con- 
fronts, or  browbeats  it  at  every  turn  if  hos- 
tile, or  drives  it,  if  friendly,  into  its  worst 
and  most  fatal  excesses  and  mistakes. 

It  should  be  distinctly  noted  that  with 
us  what  is  termed  "society  "  never  bears 
upon  government  as  an  extraneous  force. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  itself  is  not  the 
same.  Society  with  us  is,  in  fact,  one  with 
what  governs  it ;  it  is  from  its  ranks  that 
those  who  rule  are  chosen,  and  all  join  in 
furthering  a  common  aim.  Government 
and  society  are  absolutelv  fellow-workers 
in  Englana,  and  it  is  hara  work,  the  work 
of  the  country,  that  unites  them.  Society 
in  England  reveres  political  power,  exer- 
cises or  strives  to  exercise  it,  and,  whether 
in  support  or  in  opposition,  equally  re- 
gards power  as  the  supreme  goal  to  be 
attained.  In  France  it  is  the  contrary; 
society  is  a  body  setting  itself  aloof,  and 
scorning  the  task  of  mere  government  In 
England,  the  pressure  of  the  social  forces 
becomes  really  and  truly  public  opinion  ; 
in  France,  unfortunately,  it  makes  itself 
felt  through  the  noisy,  vain,  frivolous,  but 
most  mischievous,  dangerous,  and,  alas ! 
still  potent  medium  of  la  mode.  With  us, 
it  is  the  mysterious  emanation  of  the  vast 
national  aggregate  that  compels  a  govern- 
ment w^ith  Brobdignagian  weight;  with 
the  French  it  is  the  flea-bites  of  the  Lilli- 
putians that  sting  and  prick  their  rulers 
beyond  endurance,  goading  them  almost 
unto  death ;  and  the  worst  feature  of  the 
whole  lies  in  the  consent  of  the  overween- 
ing majority  to  tlve  assumption  by  so  small 
a  minority  of  the  sovereign  title  of  la 
saciiti  —  nay,  far  more  even,  of  "  the 
world." 

Most  pyramids  in  France  stand  now 
upon  their  apex,  with  their  base  uplifted 
to  the  sky  ;  and  accordingly  fashion  has 
decreed  in  this  one  country,  of  all  others, 
that  her  high  priests  shall  in  no  way  help 
their  fellow-countrymen ;  they  shall  toil 
not,  neither  shall  they  spin;  but,  unlike 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  they  have  lost  claim 
to  any  superiority  resting  on  the  beauty 
of  aspect.  Beheld  in  no  matter  which  of 
their  avocations,  they  are  decidedly  un- 
attractive, having  lost  the  grace,  the  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  the  respect  for  the  fitness 
of  things,  the  sense  of  "  decent  splendor  " 
for  which  they  were  once  so  renowned. 
Fashion  has  ae creed  that  in  their  utter 
and  total  uselessness  shall  lie  exclusively 
their  title  to  supremacy. 


There  is  no  more  curious  proof  of  the 
antagonism  between  the  social  code  of 
the  two  countries  than  the  significance  in 
each  of  the  term  **  man  of  the  world."  In 
reality,  no  word  can,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, convey  a  more  complete  notion  of 
superiority ;  for  to  be  truly  a  man  of  the 
world  a  man  must  be  everything  else  be- 
sides. He  must  be  a  politician,  a  diplo- 
matist, a  philosopher ;  well  travelled  and 
well  read ;  a  sportsman,  a  good  talker ;  at 
home  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
equal  to  every  emergency ;  of  temper  not 
to  be  ruffled,  and  of  health  that  never 
fails ;  a  man  of  business,  and  a  man  of 
pleasure ;  a  sound  scholar  and  a  thorough 
gentleman.  Failing  in  any  of  these  at- 
tributes, he  is  imperfect  as  a  man  of 
the  world  ;  and  we  instinctively  recognize 
what  Greville  meant  when,  speaking  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Gladstone,  he  deplored 
in  different  terms  that  neither  could  ever 
be  a  **  man  of  the  world ;  "  whereas  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Palmerston,  his  security  of 
success  was  derived  exclusively  from  his 
knowledge  of  men,  and  the  capabilities  of 
power  that  are  the  prerogative  of  a  genu- 
ine man  of  the  world.  The  dictum  of 
Prince  Talleyrand  holds  good :  *•  Pour 
6tre  un  homme  d'etat  il  est  peut-^tre  bon 
de  savoir  mourir,  mais  il  est  indispensable 
de  savoir  vivre." 

Now  to  this  representative  of  large- 
mindedness  and  many-sidedness,  what  is 
set  forth  by  the  French  word,  homme  du 
mondef  The  utter  contrary'.  To  be  to- 
day in  France  an  homme  du  monde  is  to 
be  the  reverse  of  our  **  man  of  the  world." 
The  typical  homme  du  monde  must  know 
nothing,  do  nothing,  be  nothing.  At  most 
it  may  be  permitted  him  to  be  a  musician 
or  a  painter,  but  only  within  the  limits 
of  amateur  art,  and  of  the  proficiency 
reached  by  the  women  of  his  sphere.  Any 
excellence  beyond  that  disturbs  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  type,  blemishes  the  ef- 
facedness  required,  and  threatens  the 
perfection  of  the  nullity  which  constitutes 
the  sign  of  the  divine  ri^ht  to  reign. 

All  this  would  be  of  less  importance 
were  there  any  violent,  any  convinced 
hostility  to  be  found  to  the  pretensions 
of  society  in  France ;  any  resolute  con- 
tempt—  contempt  dufond  du  cceur — for 
such  a  futile  enemy,  but  there  is  none. 
The  green  dragon  on  Chinese  banners 
strikes  no  terror  into  the  hearts  of  Euro- 
peans ;  but  these  "  outer  barbarians  "  be- 
lieve in  the  green  dragon.  Hence  the 
weakness.  If  the  French  governing 
classes  (those,  namely,  from   which  are 
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at  present  chosen  the  men  who  legis- 
late and  wield  official  authority)  —  if  they 
would,  or  could,  believe  in  themselves, 
they  would  at  once  decide  to  compete, 
instead  of  apparently  shrinking  from  meet- 
ing, their  adversaries  "on  their  own 
ground."  But  they  prefer  to  exclude  the 
"world,"  as  they  allow  it  to  style  itself, 
from  all  possible  contest  with  themselves, 
thus  showing  their  own  doubt  of  any  merit 
of  their  own,  and  implying  their  faith  au 
fondin  the  superiority  of  the  foe.  The 
fatal  mistake  of  the  governing  body  in 
France  is  the  firm  belief  that  there  are 
games  at  which  two  cannot  play. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  curious  self- 
abandonment,  things  would  wear  a  very 
different  aspect  in  France ;  and  were  the 
educated  people  (and  they  are  to  be  found) 
to  come  into  closer  contact,  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  Conservatism,  under  no  matter 
what  particular  form,  would  speedily  show 
itself  to  be  the  desire  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  all  Frenchmen.  For  the  mo- 
ment, and  in  the  transitional  condition  of 
public  affairs  in  France,  it  is  not  without 
interest  to  mark  where  a  certain  national 
thought  is  lodged  \n  its  author. 

A  Parisian. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
MOHAMMEDANISM  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

For  some  time  past  the  subject  of  the 
civilization  of  Africa  has  been  a  favorite 
one  with  all  classes.  Each  European 
country  has  vied  with  the  others  in  at- 
tempting ostensibly  to  open  it  up  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
methods  adopted  sometimes  appear 
strange,  and  we  are  apt  to  become  suspi- 
cious when  we  find  beneath  a  veneer  of 
cotton  a  large  amount  of  rum  and  gin,  and 
civilization  forced  on  the  notice  of  the 
negro  with  sword  and  gun.  It  may  per- 
haps not  be  without  a  certain  amount  of 
interest  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  other 
agencies  —  apart  from  the  European  —  at 
work  pursuing  the  noble  aim  of  elevating 
the  negro  to  a  higher  level  of  humanity. 
It  will,  I  suppose,  seem  passing  strange 
to  many  when  I  point  to  Mohammedanism 
as  one  of  these  agencies  engaged  in  this 
great  task. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Mohammed 
the  religion  which  he  founded  has  been  a 
favorite  subject  of  attack  and  misrepre- 
sentation. First  looked  upon  as  a  form 
of  idolatry,  it  was,  later  on,  described  as  a 


mass  of  blasphemous  imposture,  and  only 
within  the  last  few  years  have  a  few  sym- 
pathetic and  impartial  students  of  the 
Koran  dared  to  poidt  out  the  genuine 
veins  of  gold  which  ramify  through  the 
system,  and,  risking  the  odium  tkeolof^t' 
cum^  to  hold  up  its  author  as  a  hero. 
Even  yet,  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
Mohammedanism  is  merely  thought  of  in 
a  vague  sort  of  way  as  somethmg  con- 
nected with  polygamy,  as  the  inspirine 
source  of  the  slave  trade,  as  the  cause  (3 
all  the  evils  which  prevail  in  north  Africa, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Turkey,  and  as  in  some 
way  or  other  a  curse  and  a  blight  to  what- 
ever country  falls  under  its  influence. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  point  out  here 
how  Mohammedanism,  in  being  thus  de- 
picted, is  treated  with  injustice;  but  I 
may  be  permitted  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  man  who  said  that  "  the  worst  of 
men  is  the  seller  of  men,"  and  who  de- 
clared that  nothing  was  more  pleasing  to 
God  than  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
could  never  have  in  any  way  encouraged 
or  sanctioned  the  slave  trade.  To  argue 
that  a  religion  is  responsible  for  all  the 
vile  acts  of  its  professors  is  monstrous  in 
the  extreme.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  we 
are  continually  doing  with  regard  to  Mo- 
hammedanism. We  forget  that  the  Mo- 
hammedan might  turn  the  tables  on  us 
with  a  vengeance,  and  lay  our  brutal  slave 
trade  of  the  past  at  the  door  of  Christian- 
ity, as  well  as  our  incessant  wars  and  all 
the  crying  evils  of  the  gin  trade  in  the 
present.  And  has  he  not  as  good  a  right 
to  say  that  these  are  the  necessary  out- 
come of  Christianity  as  we  have  to  say 
that  the  slave  trade  and  other  evils  are 
produced  and  encouraged  by  Islam  ? 

We  are  not,  however,  called  upon  to 
discuss  these  questions,  nor  am  I  the  man 
fitted  to  do  it.  I  propose  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  civilizing  and  elevating  influ- 
ence which  this  so  much  vilified  religion 
is  exercising  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and 
to  the  transmrmation  it  is  effecting  in  the 
whole  political  and  social  condition  of  in- 
ner Africa  north  of  the  equator. 

During  the  three  expeditions  which  I 
conducted  in  east-central  Africa  I  saw 
nothing  to  suggest  Mohammedanism  as 
a  civilizing  power.  Whatever  livingforce 
might  be  m  the  religion  remained  latent. 
The  Arabs,  or  their  descendants,  in  those 
parts  were  not  propagandists.  There 
were  no  missionaries  to  preach  Islam, 
and  the  natives  of  Muscat  were  content 
that  their  slaves  should  conform  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  to  the  forms  of  the  religion. 
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They  left  the  east- African  tribes,  who 
indeed,  in  their  gross  darkness,  were  evi- 
dently content  to  remain  in  happy  igno- 
rance. Their  inaptitude  for  civilization 
was  strikingly  shown  in  the  strange  fact 
that  five  hundred  years  of  contact  with 
semi-civilized  people  had  left  them  with- 
out the  faintest  reflection  of  the  higher 
traits  which  characterized  their  neighbors 
—  not  a  single  good  seed  during  all  these 
years  had  struck  root  and  nourished. 
This  seemed  to  me  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  and  the  only  conclusion  I  could  then 
come  to  was,  that  the  negro  was  so  hope- 
lessly ossified  in  his  degraded  state  as  to 
be  next  to  unimprovable,  by  moral  suasion 
at  least  —  a  view  somewhat  strengthened 
on  seeing  the  martyred  lives  of  mission- 
aries, and  the  great  treasure  thrown  away 
in  endeavors  to  reach  them  through  the 
divine  teaching  of  Christ.  That  these 
latter  practically  failed  to  attain  their  no- 
ble ends  I  did  not  wonder  at  when  I  saw 
how  the  missionaries  attempted  the  im- 
practicable —  expecting  to  do  in  a  gener- 
ation the  work  of  centuries,  and  to  instil 
the  most  beautiful,  sublime,  and  delicate 
conceptions  of  religion  into  undeveloped 
brains.  The  more  I  saw  of  east-central 
Africa  the  more  I  tended  to  take  a  de- 
spondent view  of  the  future  improvability 
of  the  negro,  simply  because  I  could  not 
see  how  he  was  to  be  got  at  in  such  a  way 
as  to  touch  the  depths  of  his  soul,  and 
light  some  spark  which  would  give  him 
new  life.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  I  had 
not  as  yet  seen  more  than  a  semblance  of 
something  better — a  sort  of  veneer  of 
Christianitj'-,  which  made  a  good  show  and 
looked  satisfactory  only  when  described 
in  a  missionary  magazine. 

It  was  not  till  last  vear  that  I  was  des- 
tined to  be  con vertea  from  this  scepticism 
about  the  negro,  and  to  begin  to  see  infi- 
nite possibilities  lying  latent,  encased  in 
bis  low,  thick  cranium.  My  conversion 
took  place  in  west-central  Africa.  It  was 
not,  however,  brought  about  by  the  sight 
of  the  thriving  community  of  Sierra 
Leone  or  that  of  Lagos,  though  both  were 
encouraging.  Neither  was  it  brought 
about  by  seeing  the  civilizing  influence  of 
European  trade,  of  which  we  sometimes 
hear  so  much ;  for,  as  I  have  stated  else- 
where, **for  every  African  who  is  influ- 
enced for  good  by  Christianitv  a  thousand 
are  driven  into  deeper  degradation  by  the 
gin  trade."  Four  hundred  years  of  con- 
tact with  Europeans  have  only  succeeded, 
along  the  greater  part  of  the  coast,  in  rais- 
ing a  taste  for  gin,  rum,  gunpowder,  and 


guns.  The  extent  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween a  village  and  the  European  mer- 
chant is  only  too  often  gauged  by  the  size 
of  its  pyramid  of  gin-bottles.  It  is  a 
painful  fact  to  admit,  but  there  is  no  shirk- 
ing the  naked  reality,  that  in  west  Africa 
our  influence  for  evil  enormously  counter- 
balances any  little  good  we  have  produced 
by  our  contact  with  the  African.  The 
sight  of  the  small  headway  Christianity 
was  making,  and  the  aptitude  in  the  negro 
to  adopt  all  that  was  evil  in  the  white  man, 
only  deepened  the  impression  I  had  ac- 
quired in  east  Africa. 

My  conversion  from  this  pessimistic 
view  took  place  when  passing  up  the  Ni- 
ger, through  the  degraded  cannibals  who 
inhabit  its  lower  reaches.  I  reached  the 
central  Sudan,  and  the  sights  and  scenes 
I  there  witnessed  burst  upon  me  like  a 
revelation.  I  found  myself  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  among  undoubted  negroes  ;  but 
how  different  from  the  unwashed,  unclad 
barbarians  it  had  hitherto  been  my  lot  to 
meet  in  my  travels  in  Africa !  i  could 
hardly  believe  I  was  not  dreaming  when 
I  looked  around  me  and  found  large,  well- 
built  cities,  many  of  them  containing  ten 
to  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  peo- 
ple themselves,  picturesquely  and  volumi- 
nously dressed,  moved  about  with  that 
self-possessed  sober  dignity  which  be- 
speaks the  man  who  has  a  proper  respect 
for  himself.  I  saw  on  all  sides  the  signs 
of  an  industrious  community,  differen- 
tiated into  numerous  crafts,  evidence  suffi- 
cient to  show  how  far  advanced  they  were 
on  the  road  to  civilization.  I  heard  the 
rattle,  the  tinkle,  and  the  musical  clang  of 
workers  in  iron,  in  brass,  and  in  copper. 
I  could  see  cloth  being  made  in  one  place, 
and  dyed,  or  sewn  into  gowns  or  other 
articles  of  dress,  in  other  places.  In  the 
markets,  crowded  with  eager  thousands, 
I  could  see  how  varied  were  the  wants  of 
these  negro  people,  how  manifold  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  industry,  and  how  keen 
their  business  instincts.  Almost  more 
remarkable  than  anything  else,  no  native 
beer  or  spirits,  nor  European  gin  and  rum, 
found  place  in  their  markets.  Clearly 
there  were  no  buyers,  and  therefore  no 
sellers.  Outside  the  towns,  again,  no 
forest  covered  the  land;  the  density  of 
the  population  and  its  numerous  require- 
ments had  made  the  virgin  forest  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  its  place  was  taken  by 
various  cereals,  by  cotton  and  indigo,  and 
other  vegetable  productions  which  minis- 
ter to  the  inner  and  outer  man. 

What  could  have  produced  this  great 
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change  ?  —  for  tliat  a  change  had  occurred 
could  not  be  doubted.  Certainly,  contact 
with  Europeans  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  The  character  of  the  industries, 
the  style  of  art,  indicated  a  certain  amount 
of  Moorish  influence,  giving  them  the  di- 
rection which  they  had  assumed.  How 
had  the  first  great  steps  been  taken  ?  No 
Moors  or  Arabs  were  to  be  seen  among 
the  people.  No  such  races  held  the  reins 
of  government,  and  by  their  powerful  in- 
fluence caused  the  introduction  of  new 
arts  and  industries.  Evidently,  whatever 
had  been  done  had  been  done  through  the 
free  aspirations  of  the  negroes  towards 
higher  things. 

1  was  not  left  long  in  ignorance  of  the 
agency  which  had  thus  transformed  nu- 
merous tribes  of  savages  into  semi-civil- 
ized nations,  ruled  by  powerful  sultans 
who  administered  justice  of  a  high  order 
(for  Africa),  and  rendered  life  and  property 
safe.  That  agency  was  almost  exclusively 
Mohammedanism.  I  say  almost^  because 
there  were  in  reality  a  few  secondary 
causes  at  work,  which  tended  to  elevate 
the  negro,  apart  from  the  religious.  One 
of  these  causes  —  the  one  of  chief  impor- 
tance —  was  the  physical  conditions  which 
prevailed  over  a  great  part  of  the  central 
Sudan. 

Mohammedanism  it  was,  without  a 
doubt,  which  had  breathed  this  fresh 
vigorous  life  into  these  negroes.  It  was 
Mohammedanism  which  supplied  the  liv- 
ing tie  which  bound  a  hundred  alien  tribes 
together  —  tribes  which  without  it  were 
deadly  foes.  The  Koran  supplied  the 
new  code  of  laws.  Islam  had  swept  away 
fetishism,  with  all  its  degrading  rites,  and 
replaced  it  with  a  new  watchword  —  a 
watchword  of  a  truly  spiritual  sort.  No 
longer  did  the  naked  savage  throw  himself 
before  stocks  and  stones,  or  lay  offerings 
before  serpents  or  lizards ;  but  as  a  well- 
clothed  and  reverent  worshipper  he  bent 
before  that  "  one  God  "  whose  greatness 
and  compassionateness  he  continually  ac- 
knowledged. How  impressive  it  was  to 
me,  when  I  wandered  in  these  lands,  to 
hear  the  negro  population  called  to  the 
duties  of  the  day  by  the  summons  to 
prayer  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn.  Sung 
out  in  the  musical  stentorian  notes  of  the 
negro  muezzin,  it  echoed  and  re-echoed 
throughout  the  sleeping  city.  "  God  is 
most  great !  Come  to  prayers !  Prayer 
is  better  than  sleep ! "  was  the  burden  of 
the  call ;  and  even  as  the  thrilling  notes 
still  lingered  in  dying  cadence,  and  the 
grey  dawn  but  faintly  iUumined  the  houses 


of  the  town,  doors  were  heard  to  open, 
and  devout  Muslims — such  as  submit 
themselves  to  and  have  faith  in  God^- 
appeared.  Some  would  go  through  their 
morning  duties  in  the  courtyards  of  their 
compounds,  and  others,  more  devout, 
would  wend  their  way  to  the  mosque, 
where,  looking  in  the  direction  of  Mecca, 
and  with  faces  humbled  to  the  dust,  they 
would  acknowledge  their  utter  dependence 
on  God.  At  other  times  I  could  see  these 
negroes,  during  the  thirsty  march,  in  the 
dusty  field,  or  while  engaged  in  ordinary 
industrial  occupations,  stop  for  a  moment 
in  their  several  employments,  and  seekins^ 
out  one  of  the  numerous  places  marked 
off  by  stones  which  did  duty  as  mosques 
wean  for  a  time  their  thoughts  from  the 
sordid  cares  of  this  world,  and  fix  them  on 
the  things  which  are  above  mere  sense. 

In  these  Sudanese  towns  not  only  did  I 
find  mosques,  but  the  importance  ot  study- 
ing religion  at  the  fountain-head  had  made 
education  necessary,  and  hence  in  every 
quarter  of  the  town  were  to  be  found 
schools  of  the  usual  Eastern  type,  where 
the  rising  generation  learned  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  articles  of  their  faith  and 
the  Arabic  language.  The  desire  for  edu- 
cation was  very  general,  and  a  village  with- 
out several  men  who  could  read  or  write 
Arabic  was  a  rarity.  In  the  larger  towns, 
such  as  Sokoto,  Wurnu,  and  Gandu,  there 
were  to  be  found  men  who,  not  content 
with  the  education  they  could  get  at  home, 
had  found  their  way  througn  manifold 
dangers  and  toils  to  the  great  Moham- 
medan university,  El-Azhar,  in  Cairo,  to 
complete  their  studies. 

A  volume  might  be  written  in  describ- 
ing the  various  modes  in  which  Moham- 
medanism has  affected  the  negro  and 
civilized  him ;  but  I  have  said  enough  to 
draw  attention  to  the  incontestable  fact 
that  Islam  is  a  powerful  agency  for  good 
in  central  Africa.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  in  the  central  Sudan  the  Muslim  is 
not  fanatical.  The  negro  has  not  the  in- 
tense nature  of  the  Arabs  and  kindred 
people,  and  is  consequently  inclined  to 
live  and  let  live  on  easier  terms  than  his 
co-religionist  in  the  Egyptian  Sudan. 

Like  all  Eastern  and  African  races,  the 
Sudanese  is  a  polygamist,  but  his  free  and 
social  nature  has  not  permitted  the  seclu- 
sion of  his  wives  in  harems,  nor  docs  he 
consider  it  necessary  that  they  should  be 
veiled.  They  occupy  probably  a  better 
position  in  the  central  Sudan  than  in  any 
other  country  where  polygamy  is  the  rule. 

The  extent  of  country  over  which  Islam 
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holds  sway  is  coterminous  with  that  great 
continental  zone  called  the  Sudan,  which 
extends  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
from  the  Sahara  to  within  between  four 
degrees  and  six  degrees  of  the  equator. 
Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there  are  still 
some  pagan  spots,  but  Mohammedanism 
is  slowly  but  surely  bearing  down  on  them 
—  establishing  itself  by  moral  suasion  if 
it  can ;  but  if  not,  then,  in  the  name  of 
God,  with  fire  and  sword  and  all  the  dread 
accompaniments  of  war.  But  not  only  is 
it  proselytizing  among  the  heathen;  it 
has  its  missionaries  in  Sierra  Leone  and 
Lagos.  It  has  there  thrown  down  its  gage 
to  Christianity  for  the  possession  of  the 
natives,  and  reports  speak  of  its  spreading 
rapidly,  and  recruiting  its  ranks  from  the 
Christian  community  to  no  small  extent. 
If  that  is  so  —  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it  —  there  must  be  something  ter- 
ribly wrong  in  the  method  of  teaching 
Christianity.  To  me,  as  one  having  the 
interests  of  Christianity  deeply  nt  heart, 
it  has  always  appearedf  as  if  the  system 
adopted  was  radically  unsuited    to    the 

Eeople.  Meanwhile  I  cannot  help  saying, 
etter  a  good  Muslim  than  a  skin-deep 
Christian  —  a  mere  jackdaw  tricked  out 
in  peacock's  feathers.  In  reaching  the 
sphere  of  European  influence,  Mohamme- 
danism not  only  throws  down  its  gage  to 
Christianity,  it  also  declares  war  upon  our 
chief  contribution  to  west  Africa  —  the 
gin  trade.  While  we  support  anti-slavery 
societies,  and  spend  great  sums  in  sending 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  it  is  very 
strange  that  we  are  absolutely  indifferent 
to  the  shameful  character  of^this  traffic. 
We  are  ever  ready  to  raise  shouts  of  hor- 
ror if  a  case  of  maltreatment  of  slaves 
occurs,  and  we  will  not  see  that  we  at 
this  moment  are  conducting  a  trade  which 
is  in  many  respects  a  greater  evil  than 
the  slave  trade.  That  word,  "European 
trade,"  as  spoken  of  on  our  platforms,  is 
complacently  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  civilization;  it  is  supposed  to  imply 
well-dressed  negroes  as  its  necessary  out- 
come, and  the  introduction  of  all  the  en- 
lightened amenities  of  European  life.  It 
ou^ht  to  mean  that  to  some  extent ;  but, 
as  I  have  seen  it  in  many  parts  of  west 
Africa,  it  has  largely  meant  the  driving 
down  of  the  negro  into  a  tenfold  deeper 
slough  of  moral  depravity.  And  we  —  we 
Christians  —  leave  it  to  the  despised  Mo- 
hammedans, those  professors  of  a  *'  false 
religion,"  to  attack  this  traffic  and  attempt 
to  stem  the  tide  of  degradation,  to  sweep 
it  away  utterly  if  possible,  as  they  have 


already  done  fetishism  and  cannibalism 
over  enormous  areas.  If  this  is  its  mis- 
sion, then,  in  default  of  something  better, 
let  Islam  continue  its  progress  through 
Africa !  It  will  be  the  vanguard  of  civil- 
ization. Whatever  may  be  said  about 
many  aspects  of  Mohammedanism,  it  at 
least  contains  as  much  of  good  as  the  un- 
developed brains  of  the  negro  can  well 
assimilate  ;  and  so  long  as  good  is  being 
done  in  genuine  reality,  why  should  we 
not  heartily  welcome  it,  even  though  it  is 
accomplished  through  a  religion  we  our- 
selves do  not  accept? 

I  had  proposed  to  mvself  to  enter  into 
the  questions,  why  Mohammedanism  has 
been  so  successful  in  Africa?  and  why 
Christianity,  in  comparison  with  it,  has 
done  so  little  .^  I  had  further  proposed  to 
ask  whether  our  missionaries  could  not 
derive  some  hints  and  lessons  from  the 
Mohammedans,  and  so  be  better  able  to 
enter  into  the  field  against  heathendom. 

These  three  questions  cannot  be  ade- 
quately answered  here.  I  may,  however, 
be  permitted  to  express  myopmion  in  the 
briefest  manner.  The  success  of  Moham- 
medanism has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  asked  of  the  negro  apparently 
so  little,  and  yet  that  little  is  so  much,  for 
in  it  lie  the  germs  of  a  great  revolution. 
The  message  is  brought  by  men  like  them- 
selves ;  its  acceptance  does  not  necessarily 
change  any  of  their  habits.  Everything 
is  within  the  range  of  the  negro's  compre- 
hension—  a  very  terrible  one  God,  who 
sits  in  judgment,  and  a  very  real  heaven 
and  hell.  Belief  in  these  and  in  God's 
messenger,  and  attention  to  a  few  practical 
duties  —  prayer,  almsgiving,  etc  —  are  all 
the  requirements.  To  state  the  matter  in 
another  way,  it  is  because  of  its  very 
harshness,  of  its  great  inferiority,  as  com- 
pared with  Christianity,  that  it  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  has 
done  so  little  because  it  has  tried  to  do 
too  much.  Missionaries  have  proceeded 
almost  invariably  on  the  assumption  that 
it  is  necessary  to  present  the  doctrinal 
system  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  en- 
tirety. They  have  forgotten  that  minds 
can  only  assimilate  subtle  or  beautiful 
truths  in  proportion  to  their  development. 
The  ideas  of  the  Christian  world  at  large 
are  in  many  respects  not  the  same  to-day 
as  they  were  six  centuries  ago,  or  even 
one  century  ago.  We  have  taken  eigh- 
teen centuries  to  become  the  Christians 
we  are,  although  through  the  ages  the 
Bible  remained  the  same ;  and  now  we 
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think  that  in  a  generation  we  can  graft 
our  conceptions  of  Christianity  on  the  low 
brains  of  the  negro.  The  idea  is  not  in 
accord  with  common  sense.  We  present 
to  him  intangible  and  transcendental  as- 
pects of  religion.  We  stupify  him  with 
unthinkable  dogmas  about  the  Trinity  and 
kindred  topics.  With  all  this  we  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  Pentecostal  awakening 
—  that  the  inherent  virtue  of  the  word 
should  produce  a  miracle,  and  when  the 
miracle  does  not  appear,  we  groan  over 
the  hardness  of  heart  and  the  ascendancy 
of  the  devil  in  the  negro,  when  in  reality 
the  fault  is  in  ourselves  and  in  our  meth- 
ods of  procedure.  We  must  be  simple  in 
our  creed,  or  rather  in  our  presentation  of 
the  gospel.  We  must  find  out  what  as- 
pects of  Christianity  the  negro  can  com- 
prehend and  can  assimilate,  as  well  as 
what  will  attract  and  impress  him.  From 
the  Mohammedan  missionary  we  might 
get  hints  as  to  the  line  this  simplification 
should  take.  Better  sow  one  good  seed 
which  will  grow  and  fructify  and  permeate 
the  life  of  the  negro,  than  a  thousand  which 
will  fail  to  strike  root,  but  remain  sterile 
on  the  surface. 

In  thus  recognizing  a  good  element  in 
the  spread  of  Mohammedanism,  and  in 
venturing  to  hint  at  desirable  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  our  own  mis- 
sionary propaganda,  very  probably  I  shall 
lay  myself  open  to  various  forms  of  mis- 
conception on  the  part  of  those  who  rec- 
ognize but  the  agency  of  the  evil  one  in 
good  works  which  are  not  done  in  the 
orthodox  manner.  In  any  case,  I  shall 
be  satisfied  if,  by  indicating  that  some 
good  can  come  out  of  Islam,  I  have  shown 
that  some  Christians  may  take  hints  from 
our  vastly  more  successful  rival  in  the 
work  of  civilizing  Africa,  and  thus  be  able 
to  present  a  purer,  a  nobler,  a  more  in- 
spiring religion  to  the  negro,  which  will 
satisfy  his  inner  cravings  for  some  light 
in  his  dark  surroundings.  For  the  negro, 
with  all  his  intellectual  deficiencies,  is 
naturally  a  very  religious  individual.  In 
a  hundred  ways  he  shows  how  much  he 
feels  the  necessity  of  depending  on  some- 
thing else  than  himself.  In  his  helpless- 
ness he  gropes  aimlessly  about  after  an 
explanation  of  his  surroundings,  and  finds 
but  slight  consolation  in  fetishism  and 
spirit  worship.  The  rapid  spread  of  Islam 
proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  hinder  the  Christian  faith  from 
making  far  more  extensive  conquests,  if 
we  would  only  meet  the  negro  with  weap- 
ons properl)  selected  from  the  Christian 


armory.  We  must  also  be  content  to  let 
generations  of  wise  education  develop 
the  capacities  which  as  yet  are  in  the 
most  rudimentary  condition,  and  not  ex- 
pect to  work  miracles.  And,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  let  us  get  up  a  missionary 
agency  for  Christian  Europe  which  shaJl 
preach  the  doctrine  of  no  more  gin  trade, 
no  more  gunpowder  and  guns,  for  the  Af- 
rican. Then,  when  we  have  set  our  own 
house  in  order,  we  shall  be  able  to  go 
with  clearer  conscience  to  the  heathen, 
and  with  brighter  prospects  of  success. 

Joseph  Thomson. 


From  The  Leisure  Hoar. 
A  PILGRIMAGE  TO  SELBORNE. 

BY  AN   INVALID. 

The  following  account  of  a  visit  to 
White's  Selborne,  one  of  the  classic  homes 
of  England,  by  an  excellent  observer  and 
acconiplished  young  naturalist,  who  was 
cut  oft  prematurely  last  year,  will,  it  is 
felt,  be  read  with  interest,  more  especially 
by  those  who  sympathize  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  under  formidable  dif- 
ficulties. The  author,  Mr.  Henry  Waring 
Kidd,  of  Godalming,  labored  lifelong  un- 
der the  severest  physical  disabilities,  never 
having  had  the  use  of  his  limbs ;  yet, 
through  the  medium  of  persons  he  em- 
ployed, the  kind  agency  of  relatives  and 
friends,  and,  above  all,  the  force  of  his 
own  natural  tastes  and  mental  energies, 
he  became  proficient  in  more  than  one 
branch  of  natural  history.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  collector,  achieving  remark- 
able results  in  botany,  entomology,  and 
geology.  He  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  most  of  the  leading  naturalists  of  the 
kingdom.  He  was  more  especially  aa 
original  investigator  of  the  interesting 
group  of  insects  which  form  the  galls 
(oak-apples,  etc.)  on  trees  and  plants,  many 
interesting  forms  of  which  he  contributed 
to  the  British  Museum  collection.  He 
died  at  Godalming,  the  home  of  his  fam- 
ily, on  the  23rd  of  March,  1884,  the  victim 
of  an  epidemic  caught  whilst  on  one  of 
his  expeditions  in  the  village  of  Witley. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1878  when  I  started  from  the 
little  hamlet  of  Rake,  in  Hampshire,  for 
the  home  of  Gilbert  White,  in  Selborne. 
I  adopted  my  usual  mode  of  travel,  being 
seated  in  a  Bath-chair.     Rake  is  close  to 
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tbe  lower  greeosand  escarpment  bounding 
Harting  Combe,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Weald.  It  lies 
in  one  of  the  few  ravines  which,  in  geo- 
logical language,  deepen  against  the  dip 
or  inclination  of  the  strata.  From  near 
Heathmount,  about  half  a  mile  nearer  to 
Petersfield,  and  at  four  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-three feet  above  the  sea-level,  a  fine 
view  is  gained  of  the  richly  wooded  combe, 
and  at  one  point  a  peep  may  be  had  at 
the  eastern  range  of  the  South  Downs, 
probably  near  Brighton. 

Turning  down  Crocker  Hill,  as  if  for 
Liss,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  landscape. 
The  Selbome  hills  unite  the  North  Downs, 
near  Famham,  with  the  South  Downs, 
near  Petersfield.  To  our  left  is  Temple 
Hill,  a  noble  promontory,  crowned  with 
its  group  of  beech-trees.  Between  this 
and  Nore  Hill,  in  an  elevated  valley,  lies 
the  village  of  the  immortal  Gilbert  White. 
Nore  Hill,  which  terminates  the  elevation 
known  as  the  Hanger,  ends  in  a  lofty 
white  cliff.  White  suggests  that  the  ter- 
mination of  the  spur  has  been  engulfed  at 
some  remote  time.  More  to  the  left  comes 
the  vale,  in  which  Hawklev  Church  is 
seen,  backed  by  its  long,  dark  Hanger, 
and  ending  in  the  bare,  high  cliff  left  ex- 
posed by  that  fearful  foundering  of  the 
rocks  in  March,  1 774,  so  vividly  described 
in  White's  pages.  Still  more  to  the  left 
is  Whetham  Hill,  a  well-wooded  chalk 
cliff  which  has  been  completely  thrown 
upon  its  side,  the  chalk  flints  being  verti- 
cal instead  of  horizontal.  The  escarpment 
of  the  Selbome  range  presents,  I  think, 
features  very  different  from  those  of  any 
portion  of  the  chalk  escarp  of  the  Weald 
of  which  I  possess  any  knowledge. 

The  old  Bath-chair  goes  merrily  down 
Crocker  Hill.  In  the  banks  of  a  deep, 
sandy  lane  the  purple-flowered  Vicia  se- 
ptum gives  notice  of  the  proximity  of 
Bargate  stone.  Ciddy  Hall,  an  old  tim- 
bered farmhouse,  is  soon  passed,  as  also 
a  pit  where  Bargate  is  dug.  Crossing  the 
London  and  Portsmouth  line,  we  make 
for  Greatham,  leaving  Weaver's  Down 
and  Warne  Hill  (all  parts  of  Woolmer)  to 
our  right.  Greatham  old  church  is  very 
picturesoue;  its  roof  half  untiled,  half 
covered  oy  Virginia  creeper,  just  putting 
on  its  autumn  tints.  The  churchyard  yew 
is  remarkably  small  in  girth,  but  so  nol- 
low  that  the  fluted  shell  can  hardly  hold 
together. 

At  the  summit  of  the  hill  Woolmer 
Pond  comes  in  si^ht.  It  is  surrounded 
by  low,  heath-clad  hills,  which  allow  a 


sight  of  a  goodly  group  of  pines  known 
as  Holly  water  Clump.  All  around  the 
water  is  a  broad  strand,  sometimes  occu- 
pied by  white  sand,  at  others  carpeted 
with  sphagnum  and  sundew.  The  pond 
doubtless  once  extended  as  far  as  Black- 
man  Church.  Woolmer  Pond  has  yielded 
not  a  few  Roman  copper  coins  from 
White's  time  downwards. 

Blackmoor,  the  seat  of  Lord  Selbome, 
is  on  our  left,  and  before  we  pass  the  ms- 
tic  lodge  on  a  brow  just  within  the  wire 
fence,  three  circular  tumuli  are  seen.  A 
little  fern-grown  knoll,  seen  across  the 
pond,  is  most  likely  also  a  tumulus,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  stated  by  Lord  Selborne 
to  occur  around  the  forest  basin.  The 
Blackmoor  estate  has  been  rendered  re- 
markable by  the  laro;est  find  of  Roman 
coins  on  record.  Thirty  thousand,  if  my 
memory  does  not  mislead  me,  have  been 
found  in  a  single  urn.  Amongst  them 
were  many  with  two  reverses,  and  others 
with  two  obverses,  so  that  they  hardly 
appear  to  have  been  current  money.  Sev- 
eral smaller  finds  of  coins  have  occurred 
on  the  estate,  as  also  many  weapons  of 
bronze  and  iron.  In  Lord  Selborne 's 
appendix  to  Mr.  Buckland's  edition  of 
White's  book,  Woolmer  is  assigned  as 
the  probable  site  of  the  battle  in  which 
the  usurper  Allectus  was  slain  by  Con- 
stantine  (296).  In  1879,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  person  employed  on  the  estate,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  a  sight  of  a  then  very 
recent  find  of  about  half  a  pint  or  so  of 
Roman  coppers;  on  some  of  them  the 
features  of  the  emperors  were  as  well  de- 
fined as  when  they  were  first  struck. 

The  ascent  from  Woolmer  Pond  to  Sel- 
borne is  in  a  hollow  lane  in  the  malm 
rock,  which  bears  a  limestone  rather  than 
a  truly  chalk  flora.  Clematis,  cornel,  and 
their  companions  occur,  and  here  and 
there  the  hart's-tongue  fern  luxuriates,  es- 
pecially where  small  springs  break  forth  ; 
but  one  misses  such  plants  as  Anthyllis 
vulneraria  (common  kidney  vetch),  Sea- 
biosa  columbaria  (lilac  rock  scabious), 
Gentiana  amarella  (autumnal  gentian). 
Origanum  vulgare  (wild  marjoram),  and 
others  which  greet  the  eye  of  the  botanist 
along  the  southern  chalky  slopes  of  the 
Hog's  Back  in  Surrey. 

Temple  Farm,  which  was  once  a  pre- 
ceptory  of  Knights  Templars,  is  reached, 
and  then,  passing  a  fragment  of  a  hop- 
kiln,  we  begin  to  descend  into  the  village 
of  Selborne.  On  our  left  we  see  a  long 
rift  in  the  malm  rock,  in  which  rises  a 
small  stream,  which  takes  its  way  down 
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by  the  roadside,  but  is  soon  lost  sight  of. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  main  source  of  the 
River  Wey,  though  the  Arun  also  has  its 
source  at  S  el  borne.  The  cottages  are 
mostly  decent  erections  of  some  forty 
years  standing. 

Arriving  at  the  Wakes,  my  note  to  Pro- 
fessor Befl  is  left.  The  Wakes  is  a  sim- 
ple, old-fashioned  house,  with  a  neat  white 
railing  and  gate.  Proceeding  to  the 
Plestor,  I  rest  while  the  clerk  is  being 
found.  The  Plestor(familiar  to  all  White's 
readers)  is  a  quadrangle,  having  on  one 
side  the  garden  wall  of  the  vicarage,  on 
another  a  few  cottages,  while  the  church 
railings  ran  across  the  upper  end,  leaving 
the  fourth  side  open  to  the  village.  Nar- 
row-pitched paths  run  up  either  side,  nor 
must  I  forget  a  diagonal  one.  The  Ples- 
tor has  its  horse-chestnut  tree.  In  fact, 
Selborne,  with  its  trees,  its  gardens,  and, 
above  all,  its  beech  Hanger,  is  very  um- 
brageous, and  especially  charming  to  the 
eye  after  the  treeless,  glaring  expanse  of 
Woolmer. 

The  clerk  soon  came.  Entering  the 
churchyard,  we  passed  under  the  magnifi- 
cent yew  with  its  columnar  trunk.  The 
tree  has,  however,  a  rather  unnatural  ap- 
pearance, as  the  trunk  tapers  slightly 
downwards,  doubtless  owing  to  the  rising 
of  the  soil  consequent  upon  centuries  of 
interments.  The  result  is  seen  in  the 
floor  of  the  church  being  below  the  level 
of  the  churchyard.  I  could  point  to 
churchyards  that  must  have  risen  two  or 
three  feet  since  the  church  was  first  built. 

Passing  along  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  we  leave  the  footpath,  and  with 
some  jolts  and  collisions  with  half-hidden 
gravestones,  I  am  dragged  to  the  fifth 
grave  from  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel. 
Here  on  the  hard  stone  is  seen  the  simple 
inscription,  — 

G.  W. 
28  June  • 

1793- 

It  was  enough.  I  picked  some  trefoil 
from  off  that  grave  and  departed,  not  car- 
ing to  see  the  costly  monuments  within 
the  church.  Such  a  grave  seemed  quite 
in  harmony  with  such  a  man  as  Gilbert 
White. 

*  This  would  seem  to  be  an  error  of  observation,  all 
biogTAphers  concurring  in  giving  the  36th  June  as  the 
day  of  White's  death. 


Returning  to  the  Wakes,  I  was  con- 
ducted into  a  lafge  and  lofty  room  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  which  I  was  afterwards 
informed  had  been  added  by  Professor 
Bell.  A  young  lady  received  me  very 
courteously,  and  from  her  I  understood 
that  Mr.  Bell  was  too  unwell  to  see  me ; 
but  she  again  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned  with  the  professor  (her 
father,  I  presume)  leaning  on  her  arm. 
He  seemed  very  feeble.  He  stood  before 
me,  and  seemed  pleased  that  I  took  an 
interest  in  White.  When  he  was  told  I 
had  come  from  Rake  he  could  not  at  first 
call  up  where  Rake  was,  but  on  being  en- 
lightened he  thought  it  a  long  Bath-chair 
ride.  A  handsome  old  man  he  was,  with 
a  fresh  complexion  and  hair  as  white  as 
snow ;  a  man  who  had  started  with  good 
powers  of  body  and  mind  and  had  not 
overtaxed  either. 

Upon  the  professor  retiring,  I  was  by 
his  kindness  asked  out  into  the  garden, 
and  on  my  way  thither  I  passed  through 
what  I  took  to  be  Gilbert  White's  study, 
as  I  caught  sight  of  some  old  portraits, 
probably  of  some  of  the  White  family.  In 
the  garden,  the  arbor  and  the  sun-dial  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  as  also  a  tree  of  White's 
own  planting.  The  lady  now  left  me  — 
would  it  had  been  alone.  There  was  the 
little  path  of  three  bricks  wide,  leading 
towards  the  paddock,  laid  down  by  Gil- 
bert's father,  John  White,  that  he  might 
walk  dry-shod  to  his  fields.  The  ground 
rises  until  the  fence  dividing  the  garden 
and  paddock  is  reached,  and  then  falls 
with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  foot  of 
the  Hanger,  which  rises  abruptly  from 
this  green  glade.  It  is  the  intervening 
glade  which  makes  the  garden  so  delight- 
ful a  spot,  as  there  was  not  that  sense  of 
oppression  one  often  feels  in  gardens 
which  rise  without  any  interruption.  All 
was  very  fresh  and  clear.  The  sunlight 
glanced  here  and  there  amongst  the  trees, 
just  touched  with  autumn  tints.  Every- 
thing was  hushed.  I  could  have  lingered 
there  for  hours,  with  the  beech  Hanger 
rising  peacefully  above  all.  Thus  ended 
one  of  the  most  happy  days  I  have  ever 
spent.  Professor  Bell  has  now  also  passed 
from  among  us,  but  Selborne  will  be  vis- 
ited by  the  rising  generation  of  naturalists 
with  redoubled  interest  as  the  home  of 
Gilbert  White  and  Thomas  Bell. 

Henry  Waring  Kron. 
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A  BRIGHT  DAY  IN  NOVEMBER. 

A  SUMMER  hush  is  on  the  golden  woods; 
The  path  lies  deep  in  leaves  —  the  air  is  balm ; 
No  sound  disturbs  these  slient  solitudes, 
Save  some  faint  bird-notes,  which,  amid  the 

calm, 
Seem  like  the  sad,  sweet  song  of  one  who 

grieves 
Over  a  happy  past  —  yet  w^ith  a  strain 
Of  hope.'which  sees,  amid  these  yellow  leaves, 
Bare  bouchs  all  clothed  with  spring's  young 

buds  again. 

Even  thus,  most  gracious  Lord,  in  sorrow *s 

hour. 
When  life  seems   saddest,  and    our    hopes 

decay. 
Thou  sendest  comfort  —  as,  in  wood  or  bower. 
Some  humble  flower  remains  to  speak  of  May ; 
Some  gleam  of  joy  lights  up  the  wintry  scene ; 
Some  tender  grace  returns  to  bless  and  cheer ; 
And  though  our  trees  no  more  are  clothed  in 

green. 
Bright  days  may  light  the  closing  of  our  year. 
Chambers'  JoumaL  J.   H. 


DEPARTED  GLORY. 

Grey  is  the  morn,  the  air  is  chill. 

The  breeze  is  blowing  from  the  west ; 
No  heather  bloom  is  on  the  hill 

Where  lie  the  mountain  sheep  at  rest  ; 
The  birds  have  flown,  the  flowers  have  died 

Since  summer  smiled  herself  away. 
And  cheerless  o'er  the  countr)'-side 

Rises  the  gusty  autumn  day. 

Above  the  hill  that  stretches  brown 

Against  the  neutral-tinted  sky, 
Pale  gleams  of  yellow  licht  are  thrown 

Beneath  the  rain-clouds  sailing  high ; 
Like  ghosts  of  summer,  come  to  steal 

A  last  look  at  dear  Nature's  face, 
Whose  beauty  was  a  joy  to  feel 

When  first  they  sprang  to  her  embrace. 

Those  pallid  gleams  of  yellow  light 

Have  struggled  with  the  wind  and  rain, 
They  have  been  joumeyinc  all  the  night 

To  catch  one  glimpse  of  earth  again. 
And  now  they  see  the  sloping  hill 

Rise  brown  and  dusky  mto  view. 
And  there  the  sheep  lie  soft  and  still 

Upon  the  herbage,  wet  with  dew. 

The  shepherd  turns,  to  face  the  light. 

The  strong  west  breeze  still  blows  behind, 
"There  must  be  rainfall  ere  to-night. 

With  such  a  sky  and  such  a  wind." 
And  yet  the  sheep  doze  calmly  on. 

Or  gently  bleat  their  waking  dreams, 
Unmindful  of  the  summer  gone. 

Contented  with  the  autumn  gleams. 


Go,  with  the  shepherd  take  thy  stand 

Upon  the  brown  and  breezy  slope. 
See  m  the  sky  a  golden  band 

Of  shimmering  light,  and  call  it  hope ; 
Or  turn  to  where  aoown  the  hill 

The  vigorous  wind  blows  in  thy  face, 
Or  rest  thee  where  the  flocks  lie  still. 

Or  gently  browse  in  measured  pace. 

'Tis  nature  all ;  and  Nature's  mind 

Is  constant  as  her  Maker's  heart. 
The  music  of  the  autumn  wind 

Still  keeps  in  tune  with  summer's  part; 
The  dulness  of  the  dyinc  year 

Is  tinged  with  glow  ofearlier  days, 
And  though  the  earth  be  dry  and  sere. 

She  yet  can  sing  her  pastoral  lays. 

What  though  no  leaves  be  on  the  bough? 

The  unseen  bud  is  ripening. 
The  fallow-fields  beneath  the  plough 

Are  making  ready  for  the  spring ; 
The  promise  of  the'future  smiles 

In  every  token  of  decay. 
And  with  calm  hopefulness  beguiles 

The  sadness  of  the  autumn  day. 

Sunday  Magazine.  GENEVIEVE  IRONS. 


A   MEMORY. 


The  horned  moon  low  hanging  in  the  sky 
Casts  a  mild  radiance  o'er  the  steely  blue. 
Which  twinkling    stars    are    peeping    softly 

through 
And  sounds  far  distant  seem  to  be  more  nigh. 
Low  in  the  valley  the  grey  mist  doth  lie. 
The  air  is  moist  and  heavy  with  the  dew. 
And  night  fast  closes  in  with  ebon  hue ; 
While  from  the  stubble  comes  the  crake's 

weird  cry. 

Three    monthly  roses,  bought  of    one  who 

stands 
At  busy  corner,  earning  daily  bread 
In  that  great  city,  pride  of  many  lands. 
Three  dainty  buds,  a  gift  to  me,  who  said 
"Doyou  remember?'' straight  Time  loosed 

his  bands, 
And  swiftly  to  the  past  my  memory  fled. 
Time  Arthur  G.  Wright. 


KEEPSAKES. 

Each  lover  has  a  keepsake 
For  the  memory  of  his  love ; 

One  has  a  note  or  a  ribbon, 
And  one  a  curl  or  a  glove. 

But  I  am  rich  in  keepsakes ; 

Three  notes  I  treasure  apart; 
There  are  two,  accepting  my  presents, 

And  one,  declining  my  heart. 

Macmillan's  Magatine. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
SEA  PHRASES. 

"  The  sea  language/'  says  Sir  William 
Monson  in  his  "Naval  Tracts,"  "is  not 
soon  learned,  and  much  less  understood, 
being  only  proper  to  him  that  has  served 
his  apprenticeship ;  besides  that,  a  bois- 
terous sea  and  stormy  weather  will  make 
a  man  not  bred  to  it  so  sick  that  it  be- 
reaves him  of  legs,  stomach,  and  courage 
so  much  as  to  fight  with  his  meat ;  and  in 
such  weather,  when  he  hears  the  seamen 
cry  starboard  or  port,  or  to  bide  aloof,  or 
fiat  a  sheet,  or  haul  home  a  clew-line,  he 
thinks  he  bears  a  barbarous  speech,  which 
he  conceives  not  the  meaning  of."     This 
is  as  true  now  as  then.     But  the  landsman 
is  not  to  blame.    There  is  no  dialect  pe- 
culiar to  a  calling  so  crowded  with  strange 
words  as  the  language  of  the  sea.     Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  is  never  more  di- 
verting than  when  he  thunders  forth  his 
abhorrence  of  naval  life  and  of  sailors  as 
a  community  of  persons,  has   in    some 
cases  perpetuated,  and  in  some  cases  cre- 
ated, the  most  ludicrous  errors  in  respect 
of  ships,  their  furniture  and  crews.     If,  as 
Macaulay  declares,  the  doctor  was  at  the 
mercy  of  Junius  and  Skinner  in  many  of 
his  shore-going  derivatives,  he  was  equally 
at  the  mercy  of  Bailey  and  Harris  when 
he  came  to  the  ocean.    A  few  samples 
will    suffice.     "  Topgallant,    the  highest 
sail."    "  Topsail,  the  highest  sail."    The 
word  topgallant,  as  Johnson  prints  it,  is 
not  a  sail  at  all.     Had  Johnson  defined 
the  "  topgallant-sail  "  as  the  highest  sail, 
he  would  have  been  right ;  for  in  his  day 
there  was  no  canvas  set  above  the  topgal- 
lant yard.     But  it  is  manifest  that  if  the 
"topgallant-sail"  was    the  highest    sail, 
the  topsail  could  not  be  the  highest  too. 
"  Tiller,  the  rudder  of  a  boat."  The  prover- 
bial schoolboy    knows  better  than  that. 
"  Shrouds,  the  sail-ropes.     It  seems  to  be 
taken    sometimes   for  the    sails."     It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  shrouds 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sails. 
They  are   ropes  —  in    Johnson's  day  of 
hemp,  in  our  time  of  wire  —  for  the  sup- 
port   of   lower,   topmast,  and   topgallant 
masts.      "Sheets."    This  word    he   cor- 
rectly defines,  borrowing  his    definition 
from  a  dictionary.    But  he  adds,  "  Dryden 
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seems  to  understand  it  otherwise ; "  and 
quotes 

Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails. 
And  rent  the  sheets. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Dryden  perfectly 
understood  the  term  as  signifying  the 
ropes  at  the  clews  of  sails.  "  Quarter- 
deck, the  short  upper  deck."  This  is  as 
incorrect  as  "  Poop,  the  hindmost  part  of 
the  ship."  The  poop  lies  aft,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  no  more  the  hindmost  part  of  the 
ship  than  the  bowsprit  is  —  any  more  than 
the  quarter-deck  need  necessarily  be 
"  short "  or  "  upper  "  —  in  the  sense  clearly 
intended  by  Johnson.  "  Over-hale,  to 
spread  over."  Over-hale  then  signified 
what  is  now  meant  by  overhaul.     To  over- 

m 

haul  a  rope  is  to  drag  it  through  a  block ; 
to  overhaul  a  ship  is  to  search  her.  It 
certainly  does  not  mean  "  to  spread  over," 
nor,  in  my  judgment,  does  Spenser  em- 
ploy it  in  that  sense  in  the  triplet  that 
Johnson  appends.  "  Loofed,  gone  to  a 
distance."  "  Loofed  "  in  Johnson's  day 
denoted  a  ship  that  had  luffed  —  /.  ^.,  put 
her  helm  down  to  come  closer  to  the  wind. 
"Keel,  the  bottom  of  the  ship."  No 
doubt  the  keel  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship, 
but  sailors  would  no  more  understand  it 
as  a  ship's  bottom  than  they  would  accept 
the  word  "  beam  "  as  a  definition  of  the 
word  "  deck."  Johnson  gi  ves  "  helm  "  as 
"the  steerage,  the  rudder."  It  is  plain 
that  he  is  here  under  the  impression  that 
"  steerage  "  is  pretty  much  the  same  as 
"steering."  In  reality  the  helm  is  no 
more  the  rudder  than  it  is  the  tiller,  the 
wheel,  the  wheel-chains,  or  ropes  and  the 
relieving-tackles.  It  is  a  generic  term, 
and  means  the  whole  apparatus  by  which 
a  ship  is  steered.  "  Belay,  to  belay  a 
rope  ;  to  splice  ;  to  mend  a  rope  by  laying 
one  end  over  another."  To  belay  a  rope 
is  to  make  it  fast.  These  examples  could 
be  multiplied ;  but  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  criticise  Samuel  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
Yet,  as  it  is  admittedly  the  basis  of  most 
of  the  dictionaries  in  use,  it  is  worth  while 
calling  attention  to  errors  which  have  sur- 
vived without  question  or  correction  into 
the  later  compilations. 

These  and  the  like  blunders  merely  indi- 
cate the  extreme  difficulty  that  confronts. 
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not  indeed  the  etymologist  —  for  I  no- 
where discover  any  signs  of  research  in 
the  direction  of  marine  originals  —  but 
the  plain  definer  of  nautical  words.  The 
truth  is,  before  a  man  undertakes  to  ex- 
plain the  language  of  sailors  he  should  go 
to  sea.  It  is  only  by  mixing  with  sailors, 
by  hearing  and  executing  orders,  that  one 
can  distinguish  the  shades  of  meaning 
amidst  the  scores  of  subtleties  of  the  mari- 
ner's speech.  It  is,  of  course,  hard  to 
explain  what  the  sailor  himself  could  not 
define  save  by  the  word  he  himself  em- 
ploys. Take,  for  example,  "  inboard " 
and  *'  aboard."  You  say  of  a  man  enter- 
ing a  ship  that  he  has  gone  **  aboard  her ;  " 
of  a  boat  hanging  at  the  davits  that  it 
must  be  swung  "inboard."  There  is  a 
nicety  here  difficult  of  discrimination, 
but  it  is  fixed  nevertheless.  You  would 
not  say  of  a  man  in  a  ship  that  he  is  "in- 
board," nor  of  davits  that  they  must  be 
slewed  "aboard."  So  of  "aft"  and 
"  abaft."  They  both  mean  the  same  thing, 
but  they  are  not  applied  in  the  same  way. 
A  man  is  "  aft "  when  he  is  on  the  quarter- 
deck or  poop;  you  could  not  say  he  is 
"  abaft."  But  suppose  him  to  be  beyond 
the  mizzen-mast,  you  would  say,  "He  is 
standing  just  abaft  the  mizzen-mast,"  not, 
"  He  is  standing  aft  it."  Peculiarities  of 
expression  abound  in  sea  language  to  a 
degree  not  to  be  paralleled  by  the  eccen- 
tricities of  other  vocational  dialects.  A 
man  who  sleeps  in  his  bunk  or  hammock 
all  night,  or  through  his  watch  on  deck, 
"lies  in"  or  "sleeps  in."  But  neither 
term  is  applicable  if  he  sleeps  through  his 
watch  below.  "  Idlers,"  as  they  are  called, 
such  as  the  cook,  steward,  butcher,  and 
the  like,  are  said  to  have  "all  night  in  "  — 
that  is,  "all  night  in  their  bunks  or  ham- 
mocks." To  "  lay  "  is  a  word  plentifully 
employed  in  directions  which  to  a  lands- 
man should  render  its  signification  hope- 
lessly bewildering.  "  This  word  *  lay,* " 
says  Richard  Dana,  in  a  note  to  "Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast,"  "which  is  in 
such  general  use  on  board  ship,  being 
used  in  giving  orders  instead  of  *go,*  as 
*  Lay  forward  ! '  *  Lay  aft !  *  *  Lay  aloft !  * 
etc.,  I  do  not  understand  to  be  the  neuter 
verb  lie  mispronounced,  but  to  be  the 
active  verb  lay  with  the  objective  case 


understood,  as  *  Lay  yourselves  forward ! ' 
*  haiy  yourselves  aft ! '  etc.  At  all  events, 
lay  is  an  active  verb  at  sea  and  means  go." 
It  is,  however,  used  in  other  senses,  as  to 
"  lay  up  a  rope,"  "  the  ship  lay  along,"  the 
old  expression  for  a  vessel  pressed  down 
by  the  force  of  the  wind.  Other  terms 
strike  the  land-going  ear  as  singular  con- 
tradictions, such  as  "to  make  land,"  to 
"  fetch  such  and  such  a  place  "  —  /.  e.y  to 
reach  it  by  sailing,  but  properly  to  arrive 
at  it  by  means  of  beating  or  tacking; 
"jump  aloft,"  run  aloft;  "tumble  up," 
come  up  from  below ;  "  bear  a  hand,"  look 
sharp,  make  haste ;  "  handsomely,"  as  in 
the  expression,  "  Lower  away  handsome- 
ly ! "  meaning,  lower  away  with  judgment, 
but  promptly;  "bully,"  a  term  of  kindly 
greeting,  as  "  Bully  for  you  !  " 

The  difficulties  of  the  lexicographer  de- 
siring the  inclusion  of  nautical  terms  in 
his  list  are  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
sailor's  love  of  contractions,  or  his  perver- 
sities of  pronunciation.  Let  me  cite  a 
few  examples.  The  word  "  treenail,"  for 
instance  —  a  wooden  spike  —  in  Jack's 
mouth  becomes  "  trunnel."  "  To  reach  " 
is  to  sail  along  close-hauled ;  but  the  sailor 
calls  it  "ratch."  "Gunwale,"  as  every- 
body knows,  is  "  gunnel,"  and  so  spelt  by 
the  old  marine  writers.  "Crossjack,"  a 
sail  that  sets  upon  a  yard  called  the 
"  crossjack  yard,"  on  the  mizzen-mast,  is 
pronounced  "crojjeck."  The  "strap 
of  a  block  is  always  termed  "  strop ; 
"  streak,"  a  single  range  of  planks  running 
from  one  end  of  the  ship  or  boat  to  the 
other,  is  "  strake ;  "  "  to  serve,"  that  is, 
to  wind  small  stuff,  such  as  spun-yarn, 
round  a  rope,  is  "  to  sarve."  The  numer- 
ous contractions,  however,  are  pre-emi- 
nently illustrative  of  the  two  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  English  sailor  —  nimble- 
ness  and  alertness.  Everything  must  be 
done  quickly  at  sea  ;  there  is  no  time  for 
sesquipedalianism.  If  there  be  a  long 
word  it  must  be  shortened,  somehow.  To 
spring,  to  jump,  to  leap,  to  tumble,  to  keep 
his  eyes  skinned,  to  hammer  his  fingers 
into  fish-hooks,  —  these  are  the  things  re- 
quired of  Jack.  He  dances,  he  sings,  he 
drinks,  he  is  in  all  senses  a  lively  hearty ; 
but  underlying  his  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal caper<utting  is  deep  perception  of  the 
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sea  as  a  mighty  force,  a  remorseless  foe. 
The  matter  seems  trifling,  yet  the  national 
character  is  in  it. 

A  great  number  of  words  are  used  by 
sailors  which  are  extremely  disconcerting 
to  landsmen,  as  apparently  sheer  viola- 
tions of  familiar  sounds  and  the  images 
they  convey.  To  lash  :  ashore,  this  is  to 
beat  with  a  whip,  to  thrash  ;  at  sea  it 
means  to  make  anything  fast  by  securing 
it  with  a  rope.  To  foul:  when  a  sailor 
speaks  of  one  thing  fouling  another,  he 
does  not  intend  to  say  that  one  thing  soils 
or  dirties  another,  but  that  it  has  got 
mixed  in  a  manner  to  make  separation  a 
difficulty.  "  Our  ship  drove  and  fouled  a 
vessel  astern."  A  line  is  foul  when  it  is 
twisted,  when  it  jams  in  a  block.  "  Seize  " 
is  to  attach  :  it  does  not  mean,  "  to  grasp." 
"  Seizing,"  is  the  line  or  laniard  or  small 
stuff  by  which  anything  is  made  fast. 
**  Whip :  "  this  word  naturally  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  implement  for  flogging,  for 
driving;  in  reality,  it  signifies  a  line  rove 
through  a  single  block.  "Whip  it  up!" 
hoist  it  up  by  means  of  the  tackle  called  a 
whip.  "  Get  it  whipped  !  "  get  it  hoisted 
by  a  whip.  "  Sweep  "  looks  like  a  fellow 
who  cleans  a  chimney ;  at  sea  it  is  a  long 
oar.  "  Board  "  is  not  a  plank,  but  the  dis- 
tance measured  by  a  ship  or  vessel  sailing 
on  either  tack,  and  beating  against  the 
wind  before  she  puts  her  helm  down  for 
the  next  •*  ratch."  "  Guy  "  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  fifth  of  November,  nor  with  a 
person  absurdly  dressed,  but  is  a  rope 
used  for  steadying  a  boom.  *'  Ribands  " 
are  pieces  of  timber  nailed  outside  the 
ribs  of  a  wooden  ship.  "  Ear-rings  "  are 
ropes  for  reefing  or  for  securing  the  upper 
comers  of  a  sail  to  the  yardarms.  The 
bewilderment  increases  when  Jack  goes 
to  zoology  for  terms.  "  Fox  "  is  a  lashing 
made  by  twisting  rope-yarns  together. 
"  Spanish  fox  "  is  a  single  yarn  untwisted 
and  "laid  up  "  the  contrary  way.  "  Mon- 
key" is  a  heavy  weight  of  iron  used  in 
shipbuilding  for  driving  in  long  bolts. 
"  Cat  "  is  a  tackle  used  for  hoisting  up 
the  anchor.  "  Mouse  "  or  "  mousing " 
was  formerly  a  ball  of  yarns  fitted  to  the 
collars  of  stays.  "  To  mouse,"  is  to  put 
turns  of  rope-yam  round  the  hook  of  a 
block  to  prevent  it  from  slipping.     "  Spi- 
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der  "  is  an  iron  outrigger.  "  Lizard  "  is  a 
piece  of  rope  with  a  "  thimble  "  spliced 
into  it.  "  Whelps  "  are  pieces  of  wood 
or  iron  bolted  on  the  main  piece  of  a 
windlass,  or  on  a  winch.  "  Leech  "  is  the 
side  edge  of  a  sail.  "  Sheepshank  "  is  the 
name  given  to  a  manner  of  shortening  a 
rope  by  hitches  over  a  bight  of  its  own 
part. 

Of  such  terms  as  these,  how  is  the  ety- 
mology to  be  come  at  ?  Without  question 
the  name  of  the  animal  was  suggested  in 
a  few  cases,  as  in  "lizard"  perhaps  by 
some  dim  or  fanciful  resemblance  to  it  in 
the  object  that  wanted  a  title.  But "  mon- 
key," "  fox,"  **  cat,"  and  other  such  appel- 
lations, must  have  an  origin  referable  to 
any  other  cause  than  that  of  their  likeness 
to  the  creatures  they  are  called  after.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  these  names 
are  not  corruptions  from  Saxon  and  other 
terms  expressive  of  totally  different  mean- 
ings. It  may  be  supposed  that  "  Spanish 
fox  "comes  from  the  Spaniards' habit  of 
using  "foxes"  formed  of  single  yarns. 
We  have,  for  example,  "  Spanish  wind- 
lass," as  we  have  "  French  fake,"  "  French 
sennit,"  etc.  The  derivatives  of  some 
words  are  suggested  by  their  sounds, 
"Bowse,"  pronounced  **bowce,"is  a  fa- 
miliar call  at  sea.  "  Bowse  it  taut,  lads ! " 
"  Take  and  bowse  upon  those  halliards  ! " 
The  men  /«//  ^upon  the  rope  and  dtKU 
it  by  their  action.  It  is  therefore  con- 
cei\'able  that  "bowse"  may  have  come 
from  "  bow  "  "  bows."  "  Dowse,"  pro- 
nounced "dowce,"  signifies  to  lower,  to 
haul  down  suddenly.  Also  to  extin- 
guish, as  "dowse  the  glim,"  "put  out  the 
light"  The  French  word  douce  is  proba- 
bly the  godfather  here.  But  "  rouse,"  pro- 
nounced "  rouce  "  ?  "  Rouse  it  aft,  boys ! " 
It  means,  to  drag  smartly.  Does  it  really 
signify  what  it  looks  to  express  —  to 
"  rouse  up  "  the  object  that  is  to  be  han- 
dled? It  is  wonderful  to  note  how,  on 
the  whole,  the  language  of  the  sea  has 
preserved  its  substance  and  sentiment 
through  the  many  generations  of  sea- 
farers down  to  the  present  period  of  iron 
plates  and  steel  masts,  of  the  propeller  and 
the  steam  engine.  The  reason  is  that, 
great  as  has  been  the  apparent  change 
wrought  in  the  body  and  fabric  of  ships 
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since  the  days  of  the  Great  Harry  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  Royal  George 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  nomencla- 
ture of  remote  times  still  perfectly  answers 
to  a  mass  of  nautical  essentials,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  masts,  yards, 
rigging,  and  sails  of  a  vessel.  And  an- 
other reason  lies  in  the  strong  conserva- 
tive spirit  of  the  sailor.  There  was  a  loud 
outcry  when  the  Admiralty  many  years 
ago  condemned  the  term  *'  larboard,  and 
ordered  the  word  "port"  to  be  substi- 
tuted. The  name  was  not  abandoned  with- 
out a  violent  struggle,  and  many  throes 
of  prejudice,  on  the  part  of  the  old  salts. 
What  was  good  enough  for  Hawkins, 
Duncan,  Howe,  Rodney,  Nelson,  was 
surely  good  enough  for  their  successors. 
Not  in  many  directions  do  I  find  new 
readings  of  old  terms.  As  a  rule,  where 
the  feature  has  disappeared  the  term  has 
gone  with  it.  Where  the  expression  is 
retained  the  meaning  is  more  or  less  iden- 
tical with  the  original  words.  A  few  ex- 
ceptions may  be  quoted  :  **  bittacle  "  was 
anciently  the  name  of  the  binnacle  ;  obvi- 
ously derived  from  the  French  habitacU 
(a  small  habitation),  and  still  the  P>ench 
term  for  the  compass-stand.  "  Caboose  " 
was  formerly  the  name  of  the  galley  or 
kitchen  of  small  merchantmen.  Falconer 
spells  it  *'  coboose,"  and  describes  it  as  a 
sort  of  box  or  house  to  cover  the  chimney 
of  some  merchant  ships.  Previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  caboose,  the  furnaces 
for  cooking  were,  in  three-deckers,  placed 
on  the  middle  deck;  in  two-deck<id  ships 
in  the  forecastle ;  and,  adds  my  authority 
(the  anonymous  author  of  a  treatise  on 
shipbuilding,  written  in  1701),  "also  in  all 
ships  which  have  forecastles  the  provis- 
ions are  there  dressed."  **  Cuddy  "  is  a 
forcible,  old-fashioned  word  that  has  been 
replaced  by  the  mincing,  affected  term 
"saloon."  In  the  last  century  it  signified 
"a  sort  of  cabin  or  cook-room  in  the  fore 
part  or  near  the  stern  of  a  lighter  or  barge 
of  burden."  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
humble  origin  of  a  term  subsequently 
taken  to  designate  the  gilded  and  sump- 
tuous first-class  cabin  accommodation  of 
the  great  Indian,  American,  and  Austra- 
lian ships.  "  Forecastle,"  again,  I  find 
defined  by  old  writers  as  "  a  place  fitted 
for  a  close  fight  on  the  upper  deck  for- 
ward." The  term  was  retained  to  denote 
the  place  in  which  the  crew  live.  The 
exploded  expressions  are  numerous.  A 
short  list  may  prove  of  interest.  '*  Hull- 
ing "  and  **  trying  "  were  the  words  which 
answer  to  wnat  we  now  call  "hove-to." 
"  Sailing  large,"  bavln|;  the  wind  free  or 


•  quartering ;  this  expression  is  dead*  Ply- 
ing "was  the  old  term  for  "beating"  — 
"  we  plyed  to  windward  "  —  /.  ^., "  we  beat 
to  windward."  The  word  is  obsolete,  as 
is  "spooning,"  replaced  by  "scudding." 
For  "  veering  "  we  have  substituted  "  wear- 
ing." Some  good,  strong,  expressive 
words  have  x'anished.  Nobody  nowadays 
talks  of  "clawing  off,"  though  the  expres- 
sion is  perfect  as  representing  a  vessel 
clutching  and  grabbmg  at  the  wind  m 
her  efforts  to  haul  off  from  a  lee  shore. 
For  "shivering"  we  now  say  "shaking." 
"  The  topsail  shivers  to  the  wind  ! "  In 
these  days  it  "shakes."  We  no  longer 
speak  of  the  "  topsail  atrip,"  but  of  tne 
topsail  hoisted  or  the  yard  mast-headed. 
"  Hank  for  hank,"  signifying  two  ships 
beating  together  and  always  going  about 
at  the  same  moment,  so  tnat  one  cannot 
get  to  windward  of  the  other,  is  now  "  tack 
for  tack."  We  have  ceased  to  ^*  heave 
out  staysails;"  they  are  now  loosed  and 
hoisted.  The  olci  "horse"  has  made 
way  for  the  "  foot-rope,"  though  we  still 
retain  the  term  "  Flemish  horse  "  for  the 
short  foot-rope  at  the  topsail  yard-arms. 
The  word  "  horse  "  readily  suggests  the 
origin  of  the  term  "  stirrup,"  a  rope  fitted 
to  tne  foot-rope  that  it  may  not  be  weighed 
down  too  deep  by  the  men  standing  on  it. 
It  is  plain  that  "horse  "  is  owing  to  the 
seamen  "ridin^;"  the  yard  by  it.  Any- 
thing traversed  was  called  a  "horse." 
The  term  is  still  used.  The  "round- 
house "  or  "  coach  "  yielded  to  "  cuddy," 
as  "  cuddy  "  has  to  "  saloon."  The  poop 
remains;  but  the  " poop-roj'al "  of  the 
French  and  the  Spaniards  or  the  "  topgal- 
lant poop"  of  our  own  shipwrights — a 
short  deck  over  the  aftermost  part  of  the 
poop  —  has  utterly  disappeared. 

Whoever  were  the  inventors  [writes  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  **  A  Discourse  of  Ship- 
pin::;,"  included  in  his  c^enuine  remains,  1700] 
wc  find  that  every  age  hath  added  somewhat 
to  ships,  and  to  all  th'.ngs  else ;  and  in  mine 
own  time  the  shape  of  our  English  ships  hath 
been  greatly  bettered.  It  is  not  long  since 
the  striking  of  the  Top-mast  (a  wonderful  case 
to  great  Ships  both  at  Sea  and  in  Harbor) 
hath  been  devised,  together  with  the  Chain 
Pump,  which  takes  up  twice  as  much  water  as 
the  ordinary  did.  We  have  lately  added  the 
lionnet  and  the  Drabler.  To  the  Courses, 
wc  have  devised  Studding  Sails,  Top-gallant 
Sails,  Sprit-sails,  Topsails.  The  Weighing 
of  Anchors  by  the  Capstone  is  also  new.  We 
have  fallen  into  consideration  of  the  length  of 
Cables,  and  by  it  we  resist  the  malice  of  the 
greatest  Winds  that  can  blow. 

Now,  although  this  passage  has  refer- 
ence tQ  improvements  made  in  the  fabrics 
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of  ships  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  of  the  open- 
ing of  that  of  James  I.,  it  is  curious,  as 
illustrative  of  the  conservatism  of  the 
sailor,  that  by  omitting  the  "  spritsail " 
these  words  of  Raleigh  might  stand  for 
the  ships  of  to-day.  No  sailor  unac- 
quainted with  the  archaeology  of  hjs  own 
calling  would  believe  that  the  studding- 
sail,  the  bonnet,  the  drabbler,  the  chain- 
pump,  the  topgallant-sail,  and  even  the 
spritsail  (a  sail  that  was  in  use  down  to  so 
late  a  period  as  the  close  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  century)  were  as  old 
as  Raleigh's  heyday.  Certainly  the  terms 
given  by  Sir  Walter  would  furnish  us  with 
a  clue  to  the  paternity  of  these  cloths. 
"Studding-sail,"  for  example.  Falconer 
derives  it  from  stud,  stead,  or  steady,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  is  derived  from  the 
verb  **  to  stud  "  —  to  adorn,  to  cover,  but 
not  necessarily,  as  Johnson  says,  "with 
studs  or  shining  knobs."  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable to  think  of  a  forked  beard  lifted 
over  a  ruff  in  admiration  of  canvas  that 
raises  the  cry,  "  ByV  Lady,  but  she  is  now 
studded  with  sail !  "  Assuredly  we  mod- 
erns would  not  regard  a  studding-sail  as  a 
steadying  sail  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
The  ** bonnet"  mentioned  by  Raleigh  is 
an  additional  piece  of  canvas  made  to  lace 
on  to  the  foot  of  a  sail.  The  term  bonnet 
applied  to  a  thing  worn  at  iki^foot  advises 
us  of  an  ironical  derivative.  But  of  "  drab- 
bler "  the  etymology  is  obvious.  To  drab- 
ble is  to  wet,  to  befoul.  Now  the  drabbler 
is  an  additional  piece  of  canvas  laced  to 
the  bonnet,  and  necessarily  coming  very 
low,  unc^uestionably  takes  its  name  from 
"drabbhng"  —  getting  wet.  The  spritsail 
and  sprit-topsail  are  among  the  vanished 
details ;  so  indeed  is  the  sprit-sailyard, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
quered, like  a  cold  young  virgin,  by  the 
invention  of  '*  whiskers  "  —  small  booms  or 
irons,  one  on  each  side  the  bowsprit,  and 
formerly  projecting  from  the  cat-heads, 
whence  possibly  the  term.  Of  many  sea- 
expressions  the  origin  is  sufficiently  trans- 
parent. I  offer  a  few  examples.  "  Bilge  " 
is  the  part  of  a  vessel's  bottom  which  be- 
gins to  round  upwards.  The  word  is 
corrupted  from  the  old  "  bulge,  the  outer- 
most and  lowest  part  of  a  ship,  that  which 
she  bears  upon  when  she  lies  on  the 
ground."  "  Butt "  is  the  joining  of  two 
planks  endways.  **  To  start  a  butt "  is  to 
loosen  the  end  of  a  plank  where  it  unites 
with  another.  This  word  is  got  from 
"  abut."  **  Chock-a-block,"  said  when  any- 
thing is  hoisted  by  a  tackle  as  high  as  the 
block  will  let  it  go :  chock  here  means 


choke,  and  in  that  sense  is  implied  in 
such  expressions  as  "  chock-aft,"  "  chock- 
home,"  etc.  Formerly  "jib"  was  spelt 
"gyb."  A  vessel  in  running  is  said  to 
"gybe"  or  "jibe"  when  the  wind  gets 
on  the  lee  side  of  her  fore  and  aft  sails 
and  blows  them  over.  As  this  in  the  old 
days  of  square  rigs  and  "  mizon  yards  " 
would  be  peculiar  to  the  "gyb "  or  "  jib," 
the  expression  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for.  "To  stay"  is  to  tack;  a  ship  "inf 
stays  "  is  a  ship  in  the  act  of  tacking. 
I  interpret  "to  stay"  by  the  verb  "to 
stop;"  "she  is  staging  — she  is  stop- 
ping ;  "  in  stays  "  —  m  the  act  of  stopping. 
"  Tack  "  is  the  weather  lower  corner  of 
a  square<ourse  when  set.  "  To  tack " 
may  be  accepted  as  metaphorically  ex- 
pressing the  action  of  rounding  into  the 
wind  in  the  direction  of  the  tacks.  "  Top 
gallant,'*  says  Johnson,  "is  proverbially 
applied  to  anything  elevated  or  splendid, 
and  Quotes  from  L'Estrange :  "  I  dare 
appeal  to  the  consciences  of  topgallant 
sparks."  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  top- 
gallant-sails, there  was  nothing  higher 
than  the  topsails.  Taking  "topgallant" 
as  of  proverbial  application  to  whatever  is 
elevated,  if  not  splendid,  one  easily  sees 
how  the  topgallant  fabric  of  a  ship — its 
sail,  mast,  and  gear  —  obtained  the  name 
it  is  known  by.  "To  luff"  is  to  put  the 
helm  down,  so  as  to  bring  the  vessel 
closer  to  the  wind.  This  word  is  mani- 
festly taken  from  "  loof,"  which  in  olden 
times  was  the  term  applied  to  the  after- 
part  of  the  bows  of  a  ship.  "  Quickwork  " 
was  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  a  ship's 
sides  which  is  above  the  channel-wales. 
"'Tis  commonly  perform'd  with  Fir-deal," 
says  an  old  writer,  "which  don't  require 
the  fastening  nor  the  Time  to  work  it,  as 
the  other  parts,  but  is  Quicker  done." 
The  ancient  spelling  gives  us  "halyards," 
"  halliards  "  —  ropes  and  tackles  for  hoist- 
ing sails  and  yards.  To  hale  is  to  haul ; 
so  that  "  halyards,"  "  halliards,"  is  ben 
travato. 

In  old  marine  narratives  and  novels  the 
term  "  lady's  hole  "  frequently  occurs.  I 
was  long  bothered  by  this  term,  which  I 
indirectly  gathered  to  signify  a  sort  of 
cabin;  but  m  what  part  of  the  ship  situ- 
ated, and  why  so  called,  I  could  not  imag- 
ine, until  in  the  course  of  my  reading  I 
lighted  upon  a  description  ot  a  man-of- 
war  of  1 71 2,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "the 
lady's  hole  "  is  a  place  for  the  gimner's 
small  stores,  built  between  the  partners  of 
the  mainmast,  and  looked  after  by  a  man 
named  "  a  lady,"  "who  is  put  in  oy  turns 
to  keep  the  gun-room  clean.'*    Terms  of 
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this  kind  are  revelations  in  their  way,  as 
showing  for  the  most  part  the  sort  of  road 
the  marine  philologist  must  take  in  his 
search  after  originals  and  derivatives.  A 
vessel  is  said  to  be  **  hogged  "  when  the 
middle  part  of  her  bottom  is  so  strained 
as  to  curve  upwards.  To  the  shape  of  a 
hog*s  back,  therefore,  is  this  expression 
owmg.  But  the  etymology  of  the  word 
**  sagged,"  which  expresses  the  situation 
of  a  vessel  when  her  bottom  curves  down- 
wards through  being  strained,  I  am  un- 
able to  trace.  "Gangway"  means  the 
going- way  —  the  place  by  which  you  enter 
or  quit  a  ship.  "  Gudgeons  "  —  braces  or 
eyes  fixed  to  the  stern-post  to  receive  the 
pintles  of  a  rudder,  I  find  the  meaning  of 
m  the  old  spelling  for  the  same  thing, 
"gougings  "  —  the  eye  being  gouged  by 
the  pintle.  "  Lumpers  "  is  a  name  eiven 
to  dock-laborers  who  load  or  discharge 
vessels ;  it  was  their  custom  to  contract 
to  do  the  work  by  the  lump^  and  hence  the 
word.  '*  Stevedore  "  one  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  stow  cargoes)  originates  with  the 
Spanish  j//^rt<&r,  likewise  a  stower  of  car- 
goes. The  etymology  of  certain  pecul- 
iarly nautical  expressions  in  common  use 
on  shipboard  must  be  entirely  conjectural. 
Take  **swig  off"  —  i. ^.,  to  pull  upon  a 
perpendicular  rope,  the  end  of  which  is 
led  under  a  belaying-pin.  The  old  read- 
ings give  it  as  "swag  off,"  "swagging 
oft."  The  motion  of  this  sort  of  pulling  is 
of  a  swaggering  kind,  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  expression  of  "swig"  or 
"  swag  "  comes  from  "  swaggering."  "  Tail 
on,  tally  on  ! "  the  order  for  more  men  to 
haul  upon  a  rope,  possibly  expresses  its 
origination  with  some  clearness.  "  Tail 
on!"  —  lengthen  the  tail  of  pullers; 
** Tally  on!  — add  men  in  a  countable 
way.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  ship  as  be- 
ing "under  way."  It  should  be  "under 
weigh."  The  expression  is  wholly  refer- 
able to  the  situation  of  a  ship  in  the  act 
of  moving  after  her  anchor  has  been  lifted 
or  "  weighed."  Similarly  it  should  be,  1 
think,  "  The  anchor  is  aweigh,"  not  the 
anchor  is  "  away  " —  the  mate's  cry  from 
the  forecastle  when  the  anchor  is  atrip  or 
off  the  ground. 

Blocks,  a  very  distinctive  feature  in  the 
equipment  of  a  vessel,  get  their  names  in 
numerous  cases  from  their  shape  or  con- 
veniency.  A  crt«/-block  is  so  called  be- 
cause in  whalers  it  is  used  for  the  tackles 
which  cant  or  turn  the  whale  over  when 
it  is  being  stripped  of  its  blubber ;  a  fid- 
^/^-block,  because  it  has  the  shape  of  that 
instrument ;  a  yf>/'block,  because  it  shifts 
its  position  when  the  tackle  it  forms  a  part 


of  is  hauled  upon ;  /r^^/iVf^^-blocks,  be- 
cause they  are  used  for  guiding  the  direc- 
tion of  any  purchase ;  hookkAoSus^  because 
they  have  a  hook  at  one  end ;  w/^r-blocks, 
because  they  are  two  blocks  formed  out 
of  one  piece  of  wood,  and  suggest  a  sen- 
timental character  by  intimate  associa- 
tion ;  j;i/7/^^-blocks,  because  a  rope  can 
be  snatched  ox  whipped  through  the  sheave 
without  the  trouble  of  reeving ;  //7// blocks, 
because  they  are  fitted  with  a  short  length 
oxtail  of  rope  by  which  they  are  lashed  to 
the  gear ;  shoulder-\:\o^^^  because  their 
shape  hints  at  a  shoulder^  there  being  a 
projection  left  on  one  side  of  the  shell  to 
prevent  the  falls  from  jamming.  In  this 
direction  the  marine  philologist  will  find 
his  work  all  plain  sailing.  The  sources 
whence  the  sails,  or  most  of  them,  take 
their  appellations  are  readily  grasped 
when  the  leading  features  of  the  appar- 
ently complicated  fabric  on  high  are  un- 
derstood. The  "staysails"  obtain  their 
names  from  the  stays  on  which  they  traveL 
**  Topsail "  was  so  entitled  when  it  was 
literally  the  top  or  uppermost  sail.  The 
origin  of  the  word  "royal"  for  the  sail 
above  the  topgallant-sail  we  must  seek  in 
the  fancy  that  found  the  noble  superstruc- 
ture of  white  cloths  crowned  by  that 
heaven-seeking  space  of  canvas. 

The  etymology  of  "  hitches  "  is  not  far 
to  seek.  But  first  of  the  "hitch  "  itself. 
"  *  To  hitch,'  to  catch,  to  move  by  jerks. 
I  know  not  where  it  is  used  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  —  nor  here  know  well 
what  It  means  :  — 

Whoe'er  offends,  at  some  unlucky  time 
Slides  in  a  verse,  or  hitches  in  a  rnvme. 

{»OPE." 

So  writes  Dr.  Johnson.  Had  he  looked 
into  the  old  voyages,  he  would  have  found 
"  hitch  "  repeated  very  often  indeed.  From 
the  nautical  standpoint,  he  defines  it  accu- 
rately enough  as  "  to  catch."  Pope's  use 
of  tne  term  puzzled  the  doctor,  and  he 
bliindered  into  "  to  move  by  jerks."  But 
Pope  employs  it  as  a  sailor  would;  he 
hitches  the  culprit  in  a  line  —  that  is, 
takes  an  intellectual  "  turn  "  with  his  verse 
about  him,  or,  as  the  poet  puts  it,  suffers 
the  person  to  "  hitch  "  himself.  To  hitch 
is  to  fasten,  to  secure  a  rope  so  that  it  can 
run  out  no  further.  From  "hitch"  pro- 
ceed a  number  of  terms  whose  paternity 
is  very  easily  distinguished.  The  "  Black- 
wall  hitch  "  takes  its  name  from  the  fa- 
mous point  of  departure  of  the  vanished 
procession  of  Indiamen  and  Australian 
liners ;  the  "harness  hitch," from  its  form, 
which  suggests  a  bit  and  reins ;  "  mid- 
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shipman^s  hitch,"  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  made;  "rolling  hitch," 
because  it  is  formed  of  a  series  of  rolling 
turns  round  the  object  it  is  intended  to 
secure,  and  other  rolling  turns  yet  over  its 
own  part ;  a  "  timber  hitch,"  because  of  its 
usefulness  in  hoisting  spars  and  the  like 
through  the  ease  of  its  fashioning  and  the 
security  of  its  jamming.  The  etymology 
of  knots,  again,  is  largely  found  in  their 
forms.  The  **  figure-of-eight  knot "  is  of 
the  shape  of  the  figure  eight;  the  dia- 
mond readily  suggests  the  knots  which 
bear  its  name  (single  and  double  diamond 
knots) ;  the  **  Turk Vhead  knot  '*  excel- 
lently imitates  a  turban.  To  some  knots 
and  splices  the  inventors  have  given  their 
names,  such  as  "  Elliot's  splice "  and 
"  Matthew  Walker  knot."  The  origin  of 
this  knot  is  thus  related  by  a  contributor 
to  the  Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle :  — 

Over  sixty  years  ago  an  old  sailor,  then 
drawing  near  to  eighty  years  of  age,  said  that 
when  he  was  a  sailor-boy  there  was  an  old 
rigger,  named  Matthew  Walker,  who,  with 
his  wife,  lived  on  board  an  old  covered  hulk, 
moored  near  the  Folly  End,  Monkwearmouth 
Shore;  that  new  ships  when  launched  were 
laid  alongside  of  this  hulk  to  be  rigged  by 
Walker  and  his  gang  of  riggers ;  that  also  old 
ships  had  their  rigging  rentted  at  the  same 
place;  and  that  Matthew  Walker  was  the 
mventor  of  the  lanyard  knot,  now  known  by 
the  inventor's  name  wherever  a  ship  floats. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  "knot,"  the 
sailor's  word  for  the  nautical  mile,  springs 
from  the  small  pieces  of  knotted  stuff, 
called  knots,  inserted  in  the  log  line  for 
marking  the  progress  of  a  ship  through 
the  water.  It  is  worth  noting,  however, 
that  in  tiie  old  voyages  the  word  knot^  as 
signifying  a  mile,  never  occurs.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  word 
not  much  older  than  the  last  century. 

Amongst  puzzling  changes  in  tne  sea 
language  must  be  classed  the  names  of 
vessels.  "  Yacht "  has  been  variously  de- 
fined :  as  "a  small  ship  for  carrying  pas*- 
sengers ; "  as  "  a  vessel  of  state."  The 
term  is  now  understood  to  mean  a  pleas- 
ure-craft "  Yawl "  was  formerly  a  small 
ship's  boat  or  a  wherry:  it  has  become 
the  exclusive  title  of  yachts  rigged  as  cut- 
ters, but  carrying  also  a  small  sail  at  the 
stem,  called  a  mizzen.  The  "barge  "  was 
a  vessel  of  state,  furnished  with  sumptuous 
cabins,  and  canopies  and  cushions,  deco- 
rated with  flags  and  streamers,  and  pro- 
pelled by  a  band  of  rowers.    This  hardly 


answers  to  the  topsail  barges  and  dumb- 
barges  of  to-day.  The  word  "  bark '*  has 
been  Gallicizecl  into  "barque,"  possibly 
as  a  marine  protest  against  the  poetic 
misapplication  as  shown  in  these  lines  of 
Byron :  — 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 
And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea; 

Or  the  — 

My  bark  is  my  bride  1 

of  Eliza  Cook.  By  bark  the  poets  intend 
any  kind  of  ship  you  please ;  but  to  Jack 
it  implies  a  particular  rig.  The  Ameri- 
icans  write  "bark"  for  "barque,"  and 
rightly;  for  though  Falconer  says  that 
"bark  is  a  general  name  given  to  small 
ships,"  he  also  adds:  "It  is,  however, 
peculiarly  appropriated  by  seamen  to  those 
which  carry  three  masts  without  a  mizzen 
topsail."  The  "  pink "  is  another  craft 
that  has  "gone  over."  Her  very  narrow 
stern  supplied  the  name,  pink  having  been 
used  in  the  sense  of  small,  as  by  Shake- 
speare, who  speaks  of  "  pink-eyne,"  small 
eye.  The  "  tartan,"  likewise,  belongs  to 
the  past  as  a  rig;  a  single  mast,  lateen 
yard  and  bowsprit.  The  growth  of  our 
ancestors' "  frigott,"  too,  into  the  fire-eat- 
ing Saucy  Arethusas  of  comparatively 
recent  times,  is  a  story  full  of  interest. 

I  have  but  skimmed  a  surface  whose 
depths  should  honestly  repay  careful  and 
laborious  dredging.  The  language  of  the 
sea  has  entered  so  largely  into  common 
and  familiar  speech  ashore,  that  the  phil- 
ologist who  neglects  the  mariner's  talk 
willstruggle  in  vain  in  his  search  after  a 
mass  of  paternities  and  deri\^tives,  and 
the  originals,  and  even  the  sense,  of  many 
every-day  expressions.  It  is  inevitable 
that  a  maritime  nation  should  enlarge  its 
shore  vocabulary  by  sea  terms.  The  elo- 
quence of  the  forecastle  is  of  no  mean 
order,  and  in  a  hundred  directions  Jack's 
expressions  are  matchless  for  brevity, 
sentiment,  and  suggestion.  But  the  origin 
and  rise  of  the  marine  tongue  is  also  the 
origin  and  rise  of  the  British  navy,  and  of 
the  fleets  which  sail  under  the  red  ensign. 
The  story  of  the  British  ship  may  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  maritime  glossaries ;  and 
perception  of  the  delicate  shades  and 
lights,  of  the  subtleties,  niceties,  and  dis- 
criminations of  the  ocean  dialect  is  a 
revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of 
shipwright  and  the  profession  of  the  sea- 
man. W.  Clark  Russell. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
*•  UNSTABLE  AS  WATER." 


Father  Martin  Schultz,  parish 
priest  of  Grunenau,  sat  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  beech-tree  on  the  brow  of  the  Katri- 
nenberg,  and  looked  with  weary  eyes  on 
the  fair  prospect  spread  before  him.  The 
hill  sloped  quickly  down  to  a  fertile  rolling 
plain,  with  cornnelds  shining  golden  in 
the  westering  sun.  Here  ana  there  a  lit- 
tle village,  a  church  tower,  and  a  few 
trees,  broke  the  yellow  expanse;  in  the 
middle  distance  a  dome-shaped  mound, 
with  a  ruined  castle,  its  donjon  keep  still 
showing  sharp  angles,  rose  sheer  from  the 

Elain.  Beyond,  in  the  west,  the  hills  lay 
lue,  one  behind  the  other,  till  they  merged 
into  the  sky,  and  far  away  to  the  east  glim- 
mered a  silver  ribbon,  the  full-flowing 
Rhine  itself. 

Fair  indeed  with  fruitful  promise  was 
the  scene,  but  Father  Martin  paid  no 
heed  to  it,  though  he  had  climbed  to  this 
his  favorite  resting-place  for  comfort  and 
refreshment  of  mind. 

His  head  rested  against  the  bole  of  the 
great  tree  behind  him,  which  served  as  a 
relieving  background  to  his  refined,  well- 
cut  features.  It  was  a  very  attractive  face 
—  a  broad,  clear  forehead,  well-opened 
grey  eyes,  a  straight  nose,  and  a  delicate 
mouth  ;  but  it  had  les  difauts  de  ses  qua- 
litis^  for  the  chin  was  wanting  in  strength, 
and  the  mouth,  with  all  its  delicacy,  was 
far  too  sensitive. 

Father  Martin  had  had  a  trying  day. 
Summoned  to  a  clerical  meeting,  at  some 
^\t.  miles  distance,  he  had,  in  default  of 
any  conveyance,  trudged  both  ways  under 
the  hot  August  sun ;  on  his  return,  tired 
out  with  unprofitable  discussions,  he  had 
been  called  at  once  to  the  death-bed  of  a 
favorite  parishioner,  the  wife  of  the  Forst- 
er^  whose  house  with  its  closed  blinds 
lay  behind  him  in  a  clearing  of  the  beech 
woods.  He  arrived  only  just  in  time  to 
administer  the  last  rites;  the  dead  baby 
was  laid  on  its  dead  mothcr^s  breast,  and 
in  frozen  grief  the  husband  looked  at 
both.  The  priest  placed  a  sympathetic 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  witn  soothing 
words  strove  to  lead  him  from  the  cham- 
ber of  death.  But  the  man  turned  fiercely 
on  him,  and  in  low  but  bitter  tones  bade 
him  begone.  "What  can  you,  a  priest^ 
know  of  what  a  husband  and  father  feels 
at  such  a  time  ?  Leave  me  with  my 
dead.'' 

And  Father  Martin  had  left  him,  and 
now  sat  in  the  evening  cool,  and  thought 
of  many  things  —  of  his  boyhood,  when 


the  entrance  into  the  priesthood  was  held 
up  to  his  youthful  mind  as  the  summit  ol 
ambition,  —  then  of  his  novitiate  in  the 
Jesuit  seminary,  where,  as  another  in  like 
position  once  said,  ^his  battle  was  with 
nocturnal  fear  and  the  noonday  devil ;  he 
wrestled  with  the  angel,  he  went  through 
the  fires,"  until,  in  despair  at  his  own 
wavering  faith,  he  rushed  on  to  the  fatal 
step  of  becoming  a  monk,  trusting  that 
the  sacrifice  would  bring  its  own  peace. 

Then  in  the  quiet  life  of  the  cloister  his 
doubts  retumea  with  threefold  force,  and 
in  the  hope  that  active  work  amongst  his 
fellow-men  might  crush  the  tormenting 
demon  out  of  him,  he  begged  for  his  seen* 
larization,  and  had  now  been  for  some 
years  parish  priest  of  Griinenau. 

But,  scholar  and  student  as  he  was,  the 
narrow  round  amongst  a  sparsely  scattered 
rural  population  fretted  him  inconceiv- 
ably. Daily  the  thought  recurred  to  him 
of  how  many  things  tne  Church  enjoined 
on  him  in  which  he  had  no  faith,  and  with 
which,  try  as  he  might,  he  could  not  put 
himself  in  sympathy. 

To  him,  in  this  state  of  loneliness  and 
doubt,  had  come  an  unexpected  pleasure.. 
Roger  Bowyer,  head  of  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful boys'  school  near  London,  had 
settled  down  in  Griinenau,  to  spend  his 
summer  holiday  fishing  and  botanizing, 
and  he  and  Martin  Schultz  had  become 
fast  friends. 

Even  now,  as  Father  Martin  sat  there 
weary  and  dispirited,  Roger  Bowyer  was 
making  his  way  up  the  winding  path  be- 
tween the  beeches  to  where  he  hoped  to 
find  him 

"Good-evening,  my  friend,"  he  cried, 
as  he  emerged  on  the  mossy  summit  of 
the  Katrinenberg,  and  threw  himself  down 
beside  the  priest.  "Where  have  you 
been  all  this  broiling  day  ?  " 

Martin  Schultz  turned  his  haggard  face 
toward  him  and  told  him  of  his  last 
errand. 

"You  see  it  is  just  as  you  tell  me;  we 
try  to  be  superhuman,  and  so  those  for 
wfkom  we  would  give  our  heart's  blood 
look  upon  us  as  inhuman.  What  would 
I  not  give  to  be  as  you  are,  free  of  this 
torturing  thought  that  is  wearing  out  my 
soul —  tnat  in  all  my  life  I  am  wrong,  and 
can  do  naught  but  wrong;  for  I  am  up- 
holding what  I  feel  to  be  a  false  system, 
full  of  rottenness  and  error  !  " 

Bowyer  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  They 
had  often  discussed  religious  questions 
together,  but  the  priest  had  never  yet 
spoken  so  plainly,  though  his  friend  had 
suspected  his  dissatisfaction.    He  said  to 
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him  slowly :  **  Is  that  your  real  deliberate 
opinion  ? 

**  To  my  sorrow  it  is,"  said  Schultz ; 
"and  you  can  little  tell  the  misery  it  is  to 
feel  oneself  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
restrictions  that  one  knows  to  be  an  insult 
to  one*s  manhood.  Why  I,  as  a  Jesuit,  in 
this  nineteenth  century  of  boasted  civiliza- 
tion, may  not  even  read  a  book  without 
the  permission  of  my  superiors !  Blind 
obedience  is  imposed  on  men  whom  God 
made  with  seeing  eyes,  to  choose  the 
good  and  reject  the  evil,  each  one  for 
himself.  I  am  not  a  man,  I  am  a  wretched 
tool." 

Roger  Bowyer  was  thoroughly  roused. 
"  Look  here,"  said  he ;  "why  not  throw  it 
all  up,  and  come  over  to  England  ?  With 
Your  talents  and  learning  you  would  soon 
De  able  to  earn  a  competency.  If  you 
are  reallv  in  earnest  in  your  aissatisf ac- 
tion Mritn  your  present  life,  leave  it,  and 
beffin  a  new  career.  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  nelp  you.  My  German  master  leaves 
me  next  term ;  talce  his  place,  even  if  only 
for  a  time,  until  you  can  look  about  vou. 

Martin's  mobile  mouth  quiverecl  with 
emotion.  "  I  do  not  know  now  to  thank 
you  for  this  proof  of  your  friendship ;  but 
now  dare  I  accept  it?  O  that  we  were 
in  the  days  when  man's  path  was  pointed 
out  to  him  in  visions,  so  that  I  might 
know  the  right ! " 

"  But  that  not  being  the  Almighty's  way 
of  governing  us  now,  said  Bowyer  some- 
what impatiently,  "  it  behoves  every  one 
to  try  to  do  the  best  they  can ;  *  Man  is 
man,  and  master  of  his  fate.' " 

He  rose  to  return  to  his  inn ;  the  priest 
looked  up  at  him  with  feelings  of  envy. 
Here  was  a  man  with  every  line  of  his 
face  and  figure  marked  with  strength  and 
decision,  —  the  strength  which  would  lead 
him  to  weigh  well  both  sides  of  a  ques- 
tion, and  having  formed  his  opinion,  to 
walk  by  it  steadily  and  fearlessly  in  the 
way  that  lay  before  him. 

Martin  Schultz  sighed  and  said,  "  You 
do  not  wish  for  an  immediate  answer  to 
your  proposition  ?  How  can  I  tell  that 
my  longing  to  be  free  is  not  a  simple  self- 
seeking  ? 

"  No,  do  not  hurry,"  said  Bowyer. 
"  Think  it  all  over,  then  write  to  me,  for  I 
am  sorry  to  say  my  holiday  here  is  over ; 
I  am  called  l^ck  to  London,  and  must 
leave  early  to-morrow." 

Here  was  another  cause  of  trouble  for 
the  poor  priest.  He  had  hoped  to  talk  it 
all  over  with  Bowyer  —  to  look  impar- 
tially at  this  thing,  which  now  that  it 
was  put  before  him  baldly  and  distinctly 


seemed  very  terrible,  and  with  his  friend's 
help  to  arrive  at  some  decision  ;  and  this 
assistance  must  now  be  withdrawn. 

Something  of  his  trouble  showed  itself 
in  his  face,  for  Bowyer  turned  to  him 
with  the  feeling  of  pity  which  had  moved 
him  first  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and 
said  very  gently,  — 

"  You  know  It  must  be  you,  and  not  I, 
who  shall  decide.  When  I  am  gone,  per- 
haps it  will  be  easier  for  you  to  know 
your  real  mind  on  the  subject.  But  I  do 
not  think  any  man  can  be  either  happy  or 
truly  good  wno  is  daily  testifying  to  things 
which  he  but  half  believes.  Good-bye  to 
you  now,  and  God  be  with  you,  whatever 
your  decision." 

Bowyer  held  out  his  hand,  which  the 
other  wrung  in  silence,  and  then  sat  down 
again,  listening  to  the  receding  footsteps 
of  his  friend  as  he  went  quickly  down 
the  precipitous  path.  Long  sat  Martin 
Schultz,  hesitating  and  wavering,  now 
leaning  to  one  side,  now  to  the  other, 
"this  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift 
mind ; "  now  appalled  at  the  thought  of 
the  sudden  upheaval  of  all  his  life,  now 
attracted  by  the  vision  of  freedom.  Thus 
he  lingered,  until  the  shadows  of  the  hills 
began  to  creep  further  and  further  across 
the  fertile  plain,  and  a  line  of  pallid  mist 
outlined  the  river's  course.  Then  in  the 
valley  behind  him  he  heard  the  monoto- 
nous note  of  the  bell  of  his  little  church 
ringing  for  vespers,  and  rising  up,  he 
stood  for  a  moment  with  eyes  fixed  on 
the  spreading  landscape ;  and  as  he  gazed, 
familiar  words  sprang  to  his  lips  :  "  The 
devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding 
high  mountain,  and  showeth  Irim  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of 
them."  Then,  in  tones  of  agony,  as  if 
the  evil  one  were  there  in  actual  presence 
tempting  him,  he  cried,  "  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan  ! "  and  with  bowed  head  passed 
on  to  his  evening  prayer. 

PART   II. 

Nevertheless,  about  a  month  later 
Mr.  Bowyer  received  the  following  let- 
ter:— 

"Griinenau,  Sept.  i8 — . 

"Dear  and  Honored  Friend, — 

"  In  prayer  and  anguish  of  spirit  I  have 
considerea  what  you  so  kindly  put  before 
me  one  month  ago,  and  have  determined  to 
accept  your  offer.  I  have  one  thing  to 
pray  of  you  —  that  you  will  let  my  history 
remain  a  secret  between  you  and  me.  Un- 
used as  I  am  to  the  world  and  its  ways,  I 
could  not  bear  the  thought  that  I  was  be- 
ing pointed  out  as  *the  renegade  priest.' 
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I  am  breaking  with  this  old  life  com- 
pletely. Henceforth  Martin  Schultz  is 
dead,  and  I  shall  bear  ray  mother's  name. 
She  and  my  father  are  long  departed,  and 
to  my  Maker  alone,  whom  I  still  hope  to 
serve,  am  I  responsible  for  this  my  deed. 
But  to  you,  who  gave  me  hope  and  cour- 
age, I  sign  myself  for  the  last  time, 
"Yours  gratefully, 

"Martin  Schultz." 

Time  went  on,  and  Martin  Stein,  as  he 
now  called  himself,  still  remained  as  Mr. 
Bowyer's  German  master.  His  admirable 
scholarship  made  him  a  most  efficient 
teacher,  and  his  gentleness  endeared  him 
to  all  his  pupils,  although  he  had  scarcely 
the  strong  hand  necessary  to  control  the 
unruly  spirits  of  healthy  English  boys. 

On  the  whole,  the  change  had  been  a 
successful  one  for  him.  The  look  of  anx- 
ious unrest  passed  from  his  face,  and 
left  him  calmer  and  brighter.  His  friend- 
ship with  Bo  wye  r  was  drawn  still  closer, 
although  according  to  Martin's  earnest 
request  the  subject  of  his  former  life  was 
never  mooted  between  them.  He  was 
certainly  happier  than  in  former  days,  and 
Bowyer  congratulated  himself  on  having 
been  the  instrument  of  this  improvement. 

Herr  Stein,  who  at  first  had  preferred 
to  live  almost  without  outside  acquaint- 
ance, began  at  length  to  lose  this  shyness, 
and  gradually  became  intimate  in  the  fam- 
ily of  a  German  merchant,  a  Mr.  Tiene- 
mann. 

Mr.  Tienemann  had  a  daughter,  Mina, 
a  bright,  pleasant  girl  of  twenty ;  and,  as 
was  but  natural,  Martin  Stein,  himself  only 
thirty-two,  brought  for  the  first  time  into 
close  contact  with  an  attractive  girl,  fell  in 
love  with  her,  blamed  himself  for  so  doing 
—  he  the  priest,  the  vowed  celibate  —  then 
argued  that  he  had  cancelled  these  vows, 
hesitated,  wavered,  succumbed  to  an  im- 
pulse during  an  unexpected  tite-h-tite^ 
proposed  and  was  accepted,  and  went 
home  in  the  new  flush  of  his  joy  to  tell 
Bowyer  what  had  happened. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  Bowyer  reverted 
to  his  friend's  past  life,  and  said  :  "  Of 
course  you  will  tell  the  young  lady  and 
her  parents  the  story  of  your  life." 

Martin  Stein  turned  pale ;  he  had  not 
bargained  for  this. 

"  No ! "  he  said  impetuously.  "  I  can- 
not do  it.  That  chapter  is  closed  and 
over,  I  will  not  re-open  it.  She  loves  me 
for  myself,  and  what  is  it  to  her  that  for 
the  best  years  of  my  life  I  was  a  slave  and 
prisoner.     1  will  not  tell  her ! " 

"  But,"  said  Bowyer,  "  she  is  a  Protes- 


tant born.  She  will  not  look  upon  it  in 
the  same  light  as  you  do.  Old  friend,  I 
think  it  is  due  to  her  to  let  her  know.'* 

"No,  I  cannot!"  replied  he.  "See! 
the  very  thought  of  those  vears  is  like  a 
nightmare,  and  seems  to  chill  my  blood." 
And  in  truth  he  was  shivering,  all  the 
bright  joyousness  gone  from  the  face  just 
now  so  eager.  "  Perhaps,  when  we  have 
been  married  a  little  time,  when  she  has 
proved  what  a  true  and  loving  husband  I 
will  be  to  her  —  perhaps  then  I  may  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  tell  her,  —  but  not  now." 

Bowyer  saw  it  was  useless  to  urge  him 
further ;  and  feeling  that  after  his  promise 
given  he  could  not  himself  mention  the 
matter  to  either  the  parents  or  ih^  Jiancig 
herself,  the  subject  was  dropped.  Things 
took  their  course ;  Mina  Tienemann  be- 
came Mina  Stein,  and  although  she  soon 
found  that  hers  was  the  stronger  spirit  of 
the  two,  the  pair  were  very  happy.  Mina 
had  been  much  in  the  habit  of  managing 
her  old  father  and  mother,  and  naturally 
enough  fell  into  the  way  of  guiding  her 
husband.  Martin  had  made  some  little 
money  by  the  proceeds  of  a  philological 
work  on  which  he  had  been  busy  ever 
since  his  arrival  in  England.  This  money 
and  the  bride's  own  fortune  were  settled 
absolutely  on  her.  So  the  little  household 
progressed  very  comfortably;  two  chil- 
dren, a  boy  and  a  girl,  were  born  to  them, 
and  all  seemed  well. 

PART  III. 

One  summer,  when  the  Steins  had  been 
married  some  eight  years,  his  wife  com- 
plained of  not  feeling  well,  and  indeed 
looked  a  good  deal  out  of  health.  The 
midsummer  holidays  were  just  approach- 
ing, and  Mina  had  in  her  little  head  a 
complete  plan  of  what  she  intended  should 
be  done  therein. 

"  Martin,"  she  said  one  night,  "  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  see  a  physician." 

Martin,  who  had  noticed  her  loss  of 
color,  at  once  responded :  "  By  all  means, 
dearest.  Let  us  go  to  London  as  soon  as 
the  term  is  over,  and  you  shall  see  any 
one  you  think  best." 

"That  is  very  kind,"  said  Mina;  "but 
I  have  a  better  plan  than  that.  We  will 
leave  the  children  with  grandmamma  and 
go  to  Bonn,  where  I  will  put  myself  in 
the  hands  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Hahn,  who 
knew  me  when  I  was  at  the  school  there, 
and  see  what  he  will  prescribe."  Mrs. 
Mina,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  was  hoping 
to  be  sent  to  some  Badekur, 

Martin  hesitated  a  moment.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  a  return  to  Germany 
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had  been  suggested  to  him,  and  terror 
overcame  him  at  the  idea  of  being  recog- 
nized by  any  of  his  old  acquaintances. 
But  a  little  thought  reassured  him.  Mar- 
tin Schultz  the  tonsured  priest  with  shaven 
face  was  dead ;  in  his  place  stood  Martin 
Stein  the  married  man  with  thick  curls 
and  dark  beard  and  moustache. 

Still,  that  momentary  hesitation  had 
shown  him  how  much  he  dreaded  any 
recognition,  and  more  still,  that  his  wife 
should  know  this  past  chapter  of  his  life. 
Many  a  time  he  had  said  to  himself, 
"  Now  I  will  tell  her,"  but  the  time  had 
passed  away,  and  still  she  was  in  igno- 
rance. 

Accustomed  to  give  way  to  his  wife's 
wishes  in  most  matters,  Martin  Stein  fol- 
lowed them  on  this  occasion;  and  after 
having  been  duly  under  the  inspection  of 
Dr.  Hahn,  Mina  was  ordered  to  try  what 
Bad  Bertrich  would  do  for  her.  This  was 
a  shock  to  Martin.  Within  twenty  miles 
of  his  old  parish,  Bad  Bertrich  is  for  some 
occult  reason  a  place  greatly  resorted  to 
by  priests  ;  and  if  Martin  could  but  have 
found  some  valid  excuse  for  disobeying 
the  doctor's  prescription,  he  would  have 
done  so.  Indeed  he  brought  forward  one 
or  two  suggestions  of  other  places,  but 
Mina's  reply,  "  My  dear,  surely  you  want 
me  to  get  well  as  soon  as  possible," 
coupled  with  a  *ook  of  rather  hurt  surprise, 
silenced  him.  But  the  pleasure  was  gone 
from  his  holiday.  Even  Mina's  delight  at 
the  scenery,  as  the  carriage  road  from  Alf 
to  Bertrich  opened  out  the  constantly 
changing  views  of  the  lovely  narrow  valley 
—  not  this  even  could  rouse  in  him  any 
response  to  her  constant  appeals  for  sym- 
pathy in  her  enjoyment.  Like  a  wise 
woman  she  concluaed  he  was  tired,  and 
let  him  alone. 

As  they  reached  the  door  of  the  Drei 
Reichskronen,  Martin  Stein  felt  as  if  he 
were  in  a  dream.  On  the  terrace  sat,  chat- 
ting and  smoking  their  after-dinner  cigars, 
three  or  four  black-robed  priests,  whilst 
one,  very  old  and  delicate-looking,  and 
apparently  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  crept 
slowly  up  and  down  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
a  young  chaplain.  Martin  gazed  hastily 
around  him.  Thank  heaven !  there  were 
no  faces  that  he  knew. 

So  for  some  days  he  lived  in  a  fool's 
paradise,  and  more  visitors  arrived,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  departing  ones,  and  still 
they  were  all  strangers.  "Surely,"  he 
said  to  himself, "  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
past." 

But  one  day  the  heat  in  the  narrow  val- 
ley was  so  great  that  Mina,  tired  out  after 


her  morning  bath,  said  she  did  not  feel 
equal  to  the  table  d^h6u  dinner,  and  Mar- 
tin went  down  alone.  He  was  somewhat 
late,  and  the  long  narrow  table  was  already 
full  of  tourists,  priests,  and  invalids,  all 
Germans  (for  Bertrich  is  a  place  little  fre- 
quented by  the  English),  and  all  laughing 
and  talking  as  loud  as  only  Germans  can. 
Martin's  place  was  at  the  end  nearest  the 
entrance,  and  as  he  advanced  to  it,  the 
glass  door  leading  on  to  the  terrace 
opened,  and  a  tall,  thin,  white-haired 
priest  came  in  and  took  the  only  other 
vacant  place,  the  one  just  opposite  to 
Martin. 

The  old  priest  stood  with  bowed  head 
and  folded  hands,  and  as  he  murmured  in 
familiar  tones  the  well-known  words  of  the 
grace,  **  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Amen,"  years  seemed  to  roll  away,  and 
once  more  Martin  Schultz  was  standing 
with  his  black-robed  fellows  at  the  semi- 
nary table,  and  mechanically  he  lifted  his 
hand  and  crossed  himself  on  brow  and 
shoulders  and  breast.  Then  his  opposite 
neighbor  raised  his  head  and  looked  at 
him  with  eyes  whose  keenness  age  had 
not  dimmed ;  a  flash  of  recognition  sprang 
into  them.  "  Martin  Schultz  !  "  he  said. 
"  God  be  thanked,  I  have  found  the  sheep 
which  was  lost ! " 

Martin  never  knew  how  that  dinner- 
hour  passed.  Before  him  sat  Father 
Joseph,  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  seminary, 
and  yet,  with  that  instinct  of  self-defence 
common  to  us  all,  he  sat  down  and  made 
believe  to  go  through  the  usual  routine, 
even  exchanging  a  word  or  two  with  a 
lady  beside  nim ;  but  his  head  seemed 
dazed,  and  before  the  long-drawn  meal 
had  come  to  a  close,  he  rose  and  made  his 
way  to  the  door.  But  as  he  reached  it,  he 
found  Father  Joseph  at  his  side.  In 
silence  they  went  out  together,  and  when 
the  door  had  closed  behind  them.  Father 
Joseph  turned,  looked  at  Martin  sadly  and 
affectionately,  and  then,  "  My  son,'^  said 
he,  "  tell  me  all." 

For  a  moment  the  thought  crossed  Mar- 
tin's mind  to  deny  all  knowledge  of  his 
questioner ;  but  old  habit  was  too  strong, 
and  moreover  he  had  loved  this  man  wim 
a  filial  affection,  as  indeed  had  every  nov- 
ice who  had  come  under  his  firm  but  gen- 
tle rule.  And  now,  what  could  he  say  to 
him  ?  Concealment  was  impossible,  even 
had  he  cared  to  try  it.  His  wife  might  at 
any  moment  join  him,  and  then  he  would 
be  face  to  face  not  only  with  one  judge, 
but  with  two.  This  thought  prompted  his 
reply. 
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"  Father,"  he  said,  "  let  us  go  where  we 
shall  not  be  interrupted  by  this  noisy 
crowd,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  wish. 

Silently  they  walked  down  the  road  to 
where  the  river  bending  round  the  garden 
made  a  little  solitude.  Father  Joseph  sat 
down  on  a  bench  shaded  by  hanging 
larches,  and  motioned  to  Martin  to  take 
his  seat  by  his  side.  Then,  at  first  in 
hesitating  sentences,  but  soon  with  eager 
flow  of  words,  Martin  poured  forth  the 
history  of  his  doubts,  his  troubles,  his 
anguish  of  soul,  and  lastly  of  his  flight 
from  Grunenau. 

"All  this  shall  be  as  naueht,"  said 
Father  Joseph.  **  Come  back  to  the 
Mother  Church,  who  opens  her  arms  to 
receive  you,  and  these  your  sins  shall  be 
forgiven." 

Then  Martin  rathered  himself  together 
with  a  visible  effort  and  said,  with  eyes 
fixed  on  the  dark  water  at  their  feet,  — 

*•  Even  if  I  wished  it  —  which  I  do  not 
—  return  is  impossible.  I  am  married.  I 
have  two  children." 

Father  Joseph  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  and  groaned.  But  in  his  soul,  the 
purpose  took  root  to  bring  back  to  repent- 
ance and  a  new  life  this  his  prodigal  son. 
And  then,  with  all  the  force  of  a  loving, 
grieving  heart,  filled  with  full  conviction 
of  the  truths  he  uttered,  he  put  before 
Martin  the  picture  of  his  life  as  it  seemed 
in  his  eyes.  He  spoke  of  broken  vows,  of 
sacrilegious  escape  from  his  father's  house 
to  feast  with  harlots,  and  to  eat  husks  with 
the  swine,  and  ended  in  fervent  tones  im- 
ploring him  to  arise  and  return  and  be 
forgiven. 

Martin  Schultz  sat  silent  and  troubled. 
He  had  gone  through  all  this  before,  but 
only  with  himself ;  and  when  the  self-same 
reproaches  were  uttered  bv  a  voice  which 
he  had  of  old  loved  ancl  revered,  they 
struck  him  with  tenfold  force. 

Again  he  said,  "Return  is  impossible. 
I  have  to  think  not  only  of  myself,  but  of 
my  wife  and  children." 

"  Nay,"  said  Father  Joseph,  "  hear  what 
the  Church  says :  *  He  who  does  not  hate 
father  and  mother,  and  more,  even  his 
own  soul,  cannot  be  my  disciple.'  My 
son,  my  dear  son,  think  of  my  words,  and 
give  me  in  my  old  age  the  inestimable 
joy  of  knowing  you  brought  home  to  the 
flock." 

He  rose  and  blessed  him  where  he  sat, 
and  turned  away,  the  tall,  bent  figure 
passing  slowly  on  under  the  shaoowy 
trees,  whilst  Martin  remained  behind,  torn 
by  a  thousand  conflicting  emotions.  Had 
it  come  to  this,  that  he  was  so  weak  that 


the  first  authoritative  words  should  make 
him  doubt,  should  upset  in  one  moment 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  these  past  ten 
years  ?  But  had  it  been  peace  ?  His  con- 
science rose  up  against  him,  and  accused 
him  of  stifled  misgivings,  of  deliberate 
putting  away  of  thought  upon  the  matter; 
and  then  his  heart  bled  within  him,  as 
the  picture  came  before  him  of  what  it 
would  mean  if  he  should  indeed  be  brought 
to  feel  that  he  was,  as  Father  Joseph  said, 
living  in  deadly  sin.  The  husband's  and 
the  father's  love  revolted  at  the  thought. 
He  had  vowed  to  love  and  cherish  —  ay, 
but  other  vows  had  first  been  uttered. 
Chaos  seemed  to  have  opened  before  him, 
and  no  voice  said,  **  Let  there  be  light" 

So  the  days  came  and  went,  ana  Mina 
Stein  went  on  with  her  A'jvr,  and  chat- 
ted and  compared  symptoms  with  the 
other  ladies,  and  occasionally  joked  her 
husband  about  his  sudden  fancy  for  Fa* 
ther  Joseph,  little  dreaming  of  the  misery 
which  was  gradually  making  his  life  a 
burden  to  him.  For,  alas  for  him !  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  confide  his 
trouble  to  his  wife,  who  with  many  whims 
was  after  all  a  sensible  little  woman,  and 
who  would  at  once  have  appealed  to  Mr. 
Bowyer  to  come  and  draw  bim  out  of  this 
morbid  state.  Daily,  Father  Joseph,  with 
loving  prayers  and  every  argument  and 
assurance,  urged  him  to  cast  aside  his  sin, 
and  dailv  the  battle  raged  more  fiercely  in 
his  soul.  The  very  knowledge  that  on 
the  one  side  stood  nappiness,  and  on  the 
other  a  lifelong  penance,  told  against  him. 
Like  many  another  poor,  perplexed  mor- 
tal,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  hard  way 
must  be  the  right  one ;  and  so  from  day 
to  day  he  grew  less  able  to  stand  against 
the  priest's  persuasions,  and  at  last  the 
end  came. 

Mina  Stein  lay  in  bed  but  half  awake, 
listening  to  the  Kursaal  band,  which 
was  enlivening  with  somewhat  discordant 
sounds  the  early  morning  walk  of  the  pa- 
tients undergoing  their  daily  portion  of 
water.  The  musicians  were  playing  a  se- 
lection of  German  Volkslieder,  and  in  her 
half-drowsy  state  Mina  had  been  follow- 
ing them  in  her  mind  through  the  words 
of  many  a  well-known  song,  when  she  was 
roused  from  her  slumbers  by  her  husband 
coming  to  her  bedside. 

"  Do  not  wait  breakfast  for  me,  dear- 
est," he  said,  "  I  shall  not  be  in."  And 
then  she  saw  he  was  equipped  for  walk- 
ing. 

**  Where  are  you  off  to  so  early  ?  "  she 
asked  him,  smiling  up  at  him  as  he  stood 
looking  gravely  down  upon  her. 
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**  Over  the  hills,"  he  said. 

•*  *  Over  the  hills  and  far  away  *  ?  " 

He  sighed,  and  answered  with  an  effort 
at  cheerfulness,  •*  Very  far  away.  Good- 
bye, Mina  mine;  God  bless  thee,  my 
heart's  delight." 

He  kissed  her  once  and  again,  and  was 
gone,  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  mingling 
with  the  notes  of  the  band,  which ,  as  she 
listened,  broke  into  the  well-known  re- 
frain:— 

War'st  du  bci  mir,  war'  ich  bei  dir,  wo  ich 

bald  wollte  sein, 
Ich  sass  nicht  hier»  du  sasst  nicht  dort,  so 

Mutterseelen  allein. 

Mina  Stein  never  saw  her  husband  a£;ain. 

When  the  day  went  by,  and  he  still  had 
not  returned,  sne  began  to  get  anxious; 
and  when  night  fell,  she  was  almost  fran- 
tic in  her  helplessness.  She  pictured  him 
lying  on  one  of  those  lonely  hills,  perhaps 
with  a  broken  limb,  waiting  for  help  ;  and 
wrung  her  hands  in  agony.  Next  morn- 
ing searchers  went  out  far  and  wide,  and 
sought  for  him  in  vain.  No  trace  of  Mar- 
tin Stein  was  ever  found. 

Roger  Bowyer,  on  hearing  the  news, 
came  at  once  to  the  help  of  the  poor 
young  widow ;  and  when  at  last  she  was 
convinced  that  her  married  life  was  end- 
ed, he  took  her  home  to  her  orphaned 
children. 

PART  IV. 

The  healing  hand  of  time  had  been  laid 
for  some  years  on  Mina  Stein^s  wound ; 
her  children  were  growing  up  to  be  a 
comfort  to  her,  and  wrapped  up  in  them 
and  their  welfare,  she  had  regained  her 
natural  cheerfulness.  Bow^-er,  who  had 
married  shortly  after  his  friend,  was  still 
at  the  head  of  nis  school,  and  still  yearly 
with  his  wife  took  his  summer  holiday 
abroad. 

Once  it  so  chanced  that  they  turned 
their  steps  to  Brittany,  and,  wandering 
from  one  old  town  to  another,  found  them- 
selves at  Solieny-la-Trappe,  a  litde  village 
which  has  notnine  to  attract  the  traveller 
beyond  its  neighborhood  to  the  Trappist 
monastery,  which  Bowyer  had  long  de- 
sired to  see.  Mrs.  Bowyer  found  that  she 
would  not  be  admitted  to  the  monastery, 
but  decided  to  drive  there  with  her  hus- 
band, and  wait  in  the  carriage  whilst  he 
was  shown  the  place.  Their  way  took 
them  through  a  hilly,  thickly  wooded  coun- 
try, until  by  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road 
they  came  out  on  the  spur  of  a  jutting  hill. 

Below  tliem  lay  a  narrow  valley,  the 
sides  dark  with  trees.    In  the  centre  stood 


the  grey  buildings  of  the  abbey,  almost 
surrounded  by  a  chain  of  triple  lakes, 
which  reflected  the  towers  in  their  still 
waters.  A  winding  road,  which  now  re- 
vealed, now  hid  the  monastery,  led  them 
down  into  the  valley,  the  actual  entrance 
into  the  precincts  of  La  Trappe  being 
marked  by  a  wooden  cross  with  this  in- 
scription :  — 

C*est  ici  que  la  mort  et  que  la  v^rit^ 
El^vent  leurs  flambeaux  terribles : 
C*est  de  cette  demeure,  au  monde  inaccessible, 
Que  Ton  passe  k  I'etemit^. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  mon- 
astery gates,  and  the  sound  of  its  wheels 
coulcl  no  longer  be  heard,  the  silence  was 
extraordinary.  Only  the  murmur  of  a  lit- 
tle spring  close  by,  and  the  measured  fall 
of  a  halcnet  far  away  in  the  forest,  broke 
the  complete  stillness.  No  human  voice 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  within  those 
grey  walls  a  multitude  of  men  had  elected 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days,  look- 
ing on  the  world  (in  their  great  reformer's 
own  words)  "as  if  it  had  already  ^one 
through  the  great  conflagration  \vnich 
shall  destroy  it  in  the  end  of  time,  and  as 
if  nought  but  its  ashes  remained." 

It  seemed  as  if  the  silence  all  around 
had  laid  its  hand  even  upon  these  casual 
visitors  to  its  abode,  for  they  spoke  in 
subdued  tones,  and  started  when  the 
driver  rang  the  bell  at  the  central  gate, 
and  shocked  the  air  with  its  harsh  clang. 

The  door  with  its  warning  to  strangers, 
"  On  gardera  dans  U  clottre  un  perpituel 
sUenciy^  opened  to  admit  Mr.  Bowyer; 
the  silent  porter  in  his  long  white  woollen 

fown  with  leathern  girdle,  his  face  almost 
idden  by  the  great  black  hood,  kneeled 
for  a  moment,  in  token  of  welcome,  be- 
fore his  guest,  and  then  mutely  led  him 
down  the  narrow  walk  between  gooseberry 
bushes  and  white  thorns  to  the  door  of 
the  ship-like  church. 

Here  and  there  a  brother  was  at  work 
in  the  garden,  his  hood  thrown  off,  the 
long  gown  tucked  with  the  black  scapu- 
lary  into  the  girdle,  his  shaven  crown  bare 
to  the  afternoon  sun.  None  paused  or 
looked  up  for  a  moment  at  the  stranger, 
whose  eyes  passed  from  them  to  the  motto 
on  the  cloister  door,  — 

Sedebit  solitarius  et  tacebit, 

ere  he  entered  into  the  gloom  of  the 
church  itself.  It  was  very  plain,  totally 
lacking  in  those  adornments  usual  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  places  of  worship.  A  sim- 
ple wooden  altar,  above  it  a  great  crucihx, 
and  right  and  left  a  double  candlestick  — 
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this  was  all  —  no  silk  or  embroidered 
hangings  —  only  the  symbol  of  the  faith 
in  slern  sererity. 

Mr.  Bowyer  stood  there  and  gazed, 
whilst  he  pondered  sadly  enough  on  the 
living  death  of  these  monks,  who  may 
neither  speak  to  each  other,  nor  communi- 
cate by  writing  with  the  outer  world;  a 
clock  outside  struck  the  hour  for  service, 
and  through  a  side  door  filed  in  silently 
the  company  of  brothers,  each  one  kissing 
the  ground  before  the  altar,  as  he  moved 
solemnly  to  his  place,  where  through  the 
service  he  stood  with  closed  or  downcast 
eyes  singing  the  responses,  in  which  alone 
his  voice  should  evermore  be  heard  on 
earth. 

And  as  Roger  Bowyer  looked  in  sad- 
ness on  that  mournful  band,  he  started 
with  dismay.  Close  to  him,  where  his 
hand  could  almost  reach  him,  stood,  thin 
and  aged  and  haggard,  but  unmistakable, 
—  with  face  shaven  as  when  first  he  knew 
him,  —  Martin  Schultz,  whilom  priest  of 
Griinenau,  the  long-mourned  husband  of 
Mina  Stein. 

Bowyer  with  difficulty  restrained  himself 
till  the  short  service  was  at  an  end,  and 
then  he  leaned  towards  him  and  whispered 
his  name.  The  downcast  eyelids  quiv- 
ered, the  sensitive  mouth,  drawn  with  pain 
and  year-long  anguish  of  soul,  trembled, 
but  no  other  sign  of  recognition  came ; 
and  before  Bowyer  could  speak  again,  the 
hood  was  drawn  closer  over  the  lined 
brow,  and  Martin  Schultz,  the  Trappist 
monk,  bad  passed  out  of  his  sight  for- 
evermore. 

Bowyer  had  heart  for  no  more  sight- 
seeing that  day;  he  joined  his  wife,  out 
so  pale  and  shocked  that  she  exclaimed 
at  his  appearance.  But  neither  then  nor 
at  any  other  time  did  he  give  her  any 
explanation  beyond  the  one  ^hich,  as  she 
said,  was  none),  — 

"  I  have  seen  a  ghost,  and  mortal  flesh 
cannot  overcome  its  horror  of  the  dead 
returned  to  life."  Amy  Layard. 


From  The  Fortnij^htly  Reriew. 
HISTORY  IN   PUNCH, 

PART  U. 

Europe  being  "profoundly  at  peace," 
all  sorts  of  animals,  inclusive  of  the  lion 
and  the  lamb,  lyinc:  down  beside  one  an- 
other metaphorically  in  the  gigantic  con- 
servatory of  Hyde  Park  (which,  by  the 
way,  received  its  title  of  Crystal  Palace 
from  Mr,  Punch\  England  had  time  to 


attend  to  domestic  matters.  The  so-called 
"  Papal  Aggression  "  once  more  attracted 
attention,  and  in  his  representative  char- 
acter, though  in  a  spirit  quite  foreign  to 
that  of  the  paper  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
its  existence,  the  sage  of  Fleet  Street  was 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  that 
undignified  and  abortive  measure,  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Titles  Act.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  both  Bright  and  Cobden  opposed  the 
statute. 

As  the  first  of  the  series,  the  Exhibition 
of  1 85 1  was  the  sensation  of  the  year.  Its 
effect  upon  the  theatres  (like  that  of  a 
similar  institution  recently)  was  disastrous. 
This  was  commemorated  by  Mr,  Punch 
in  a  cartoon,  in  which  was  represented  a 
manager  informing  the  solitary  individual 
occupying  his  entire  house  **that  the  ridic- 
ulous farce  of  opening  his  theatre  would 
not  be  repeated,  and  the  *  order*  of  the 
gentleman  before  him  would  be  returned 
to  him  on  application  to  the  box-office.** 
History  repeats  itself;  the  Fisheries, 
Healtheries,  Inventories,  and  Colinderies 
have,  temporarily  at  all  events,  caused  the 
theatres  a  consiclerable  amount  of  damage. 

In  1 85 1  the  pre-Raphaelite  movement 
began  seriously  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Mr,  Punch,  who  raised  his  voice  against 
its  exaggerations.  This  was  the  time 
when  Holman  Hunt,  Watts,  and  MiUais 
were  a  united  band  of  brothers,  and  were 
walking  in  the  same  road  of  art  Since 
then  their  paths,  although  on  parallel  lines, 
have  separated.  The  Royal  Academy  of 
the  Exhibition  year  contained  Millais*s 
"  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,"  and 
the  sage  of  Fleet  Street  held  it  up  to  de- 
rision ;  but  pre-Raphaelitism  was,  in  the 
eye  of  the  public,  a  ridiculous  affectation, 
and  so  for  some  years  this  famous  artist 
was  one  of  Mr,  Punch's  butts.  But  genius 
broke  the  pre-Raphaelite  bonds,  and  ulti- 
mately Millais  was  awarded  the  highest 
honor  in  Mr.  Punch's  power  to  conwr  — 
he  was  invited  (and  the  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted) to  contribute  to  Mr,  Punch's  own 
pages. 

Among  other  fads,  '*  bloomerism  *' was 
in  high  favor  at  this  time.  Naturally,  Mr. 
Punch  made  the  most  of  portly  ana  ugly 
old  women  adopting  male  costume,  and 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  showing, 
with  the  assistance  of  Leech's  pencil,  that 

Cretty  English  girls  would  look  just  as 
eautiful  out  of  petticoats  as  in  them* 
Much  fun  is  made  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
fair  sex  accurately  to  christen  that  portion 
of  human  attire  now  known  as  **the  di- 
vided skirt." 

If  1 85 1  might  be  called  "  the  Exhibition 
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Year,"  1852  might  be  equally  appropri- 
ately described  as  "the  year  of  the  Na- 
poleonic coup  d'itatr  Fulljr  half  of  the 
cartoons  in  the  two  volumes,  if  not  more, 
have  reference  to  the  affairs  of  France. 
Mr,  Punchy  representing  the  tone  of  the 
English  feeling  which  considered  Prince 
Louis  not  only  as  an  adventurer,  but  as 
an  unprincipled  and  reckless  adventurer, 
from  the  first  adopted  a  bitterly  hostile 
tone  towards  the  ultimately  unfortunate 
emperor,  whom  he  depicts  as  a  "  beggar 
on  horseback." 

In  1852  home  politics  are  remarkable 
for  the  sudden  rise  of  Benjamin  Disraeli 
into  first-class  cartoon  importance.  For 
some  years  the  great  statesman  had  occa- 
sionally appeared  in  the  paees  of  the  Lon- 
don Charivari^  but  always  in  a  character 
indicative  of  weakness  allied  either  with 
feeble  malice  or  conceit.  Thus  he  was  at 
one  time  drawn  as  a  little  viper  gnawing 
at  a  file,  at  another  as  the  juvenile  politi- 
cal representative  of  that  body  of  preco- 
cious children  immortalized  by  Leech,  un- 
I>cr  the  heading  of  "  The  Rising  Genera- 
tion." Now  he  was  treated  with  greater 
respect,  and  Mr,  Punch  shows  him  as  the 
conductor  of  an  omnibus,  suggesting  that 
"a  party"  should  go  out  in  the  rain  to 
make  room  for  a  very  attractive  young 
person  (but  seemingly  not  overburdened 
with  brains),  Miss  Agriculture.  Lord 
John  Russell,  who  is  seated  on  the  knife- 
board  in  the  wet,  expresses  his  regret  that 
he  should  have  accommodated  "a  party 
of  swells."  After  a  period  of  vacillation 
(which  Mr,  Punch  marked  by  exhibiting 
him  as  "the  Political  Chameleon"),  Dis- 
raeli at  length  accepted  free  trade,  when 
the  sage  of  Fleet  Street  immediately  pre- 
sented the  nation  with  a  cartoon  showing 
the  minister  as  Fair  Rosamond  offered  by 
Queen  Eleanor  (Cobden)  a  bowl  of  poison 
thus  labelled,  or  the  alternative  dagger  of 
"resignation."  The  Conservative  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  preferred  the 
former. 

Four-and-thirty  years  ago  obituary  car- 
toons were  untcnown  in  Mr.  Punches 
pages,  and  the  pictorial  record  of  the 
death  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington 
came  upon  the  public  with  the  force  of 
extreme  novelty.  It  was  something  new 
for  so  serious  a  drawing  to  appear,  and 
proves  that  the  sense  of  a  great  national 
Toss  was  overpowering  and  universal. 

Mr.  Bright  at  this  time  was  presented 
by  Mr,  Ptinch  with  his  mysterious  eye- 

flass  (for  the  right  honoraole  gentleman 
as  never  worn  one)  which  he  has  retained 
ever  since — in  the  pages  of  the  London 
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Charivari,  No  doubt  the  idea  was  sug- 
gested by  the  great  incongruity  between 
the  sober  Quaker's  costume  and  the  then 
usual  appendage  of  the  extremest  dandy. 
In  like  manner,  but  with  greater  regard 
for  "  local  coloring,"  Lord  Palmers  ton  was 
given  by  Mr,  Punch  a  wisp  of  straw,  ever 
afterwards  to  be  held  between  his  lips. 
To  this  day  presents  are  occasionally 
made  to  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  time 
by  the  generous  dispenser  of  good  things 
who  dates  from  Fleet  Street  —  for  in- 
stance, the  rather  large-sized  collars  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  usually  depicted  as 
wearing  are  gifts  from  that  locality.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  John  Bright  he  is  shown 
looking  through  his  eye-glass  at  a  very 
small  reform  baby,  and  expressing  his 
dissatisfaction  with  its  diminutive  propor- 
tions. 

Leaving  politics  and  turning  our  atten- 
tion to  the  "domestic  concerns"  of  the 
nation,  we  find  that  every  effort  was  made 
to  retain  the  Crystal  Palace  on  its  site  at 
Hyde  Park  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes.  This  scheme  was  opposed  by  a 
favorite  "  butt "  of  Mr.  Punch's,  Mr.  Sib- 
thorpe,  a  colonel  in  the  militia,  who  was 
guilty  of  the  unpardonable  eccentricity  in 
those  days  of  wearing  a  beard,  whiskers, 
and  moustaches.  This  peaceful  warrior 
had  the  active  assistance  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  even 
then  known  for  his  philanthropy,  but  who 
on  this  occasion  as  on  others,  took  a  nar- 
row-minded view  of  things.  A  compro- 
mise was  ultimately  effected  by  removing 
the  building  to  Sydenham. 

Mr,  Punchy  who  always  keeps  his  eyes 
on  the  ladies,  notices  in  1852  that  they 
are  wearing  hoods  to  their  cloaks.  Ever 
practicable,  he  suggests  that  as  the  hoods 
are  not  intended  to  cover  the  bonnet,  they 
may  be  utilized  in  carrying  the  infants  of 
the  family.  Mr,  Punch's  pages  contain 
a  sketch  embodying  the  idea. 

In  1853  **  Spiritualism  "  appears  in  En- 
gland for  the  first  time,  and  John  Leech 
gives  the  world  plenty  of  pictures  of  ta- 
ble-moving and  hat-turning,  which  were 
then  considered  merely  drawing-room 
amusements,  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  supernatural.  Later  on,  when  the 
barrier  which  divides  the  invisible  world 
from  the  visible  was  professedly  removed 
by  mediums,  Mr.  Punch  adopted  a  very 
different  tone,  and  denounced  the  Spirit- 
ualistic charlatans. 

This  year,  so  far  as  foreign  affairs  were 
concerned,  may  be  accepted  as  "  the  lull 
before  the  storm."  We  were  "drifting 
into  war,"    The  public  were  heedless  and 
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Mr,  Punchy  at  first,  does  not  pay  any  very 
great  attention  to  the  situation.  Now  and 
then,  in  the  spring,  there  is  a  reminder 
that  Russia  was  on  bad  terms  with  En- 
eland,  France,  and  Turkey,  who  appear 
for  the  first  time  as  allied ;  but  as  the  year 
grows  older  every  other  cartoon  is  de- 
voted to  the  Eastern  question.  The  change 
of  English  feeling  engendered  by  the  en- 
tente cordiale  between  ourselves  and  our 
'•lively  neighbors "  is  shown  in  the  differ- 
ent treatment  of  the  emperor  Napoleon 
III.  He  is  now  no  longer  **the  beggar 
on  horseback,"  but  a  highly  respectable 
physician  called  in  by  Dr.  John  Bull  to 
consult  with  him  as  to  the  health  of  the 
sick  man  of  Europe. 

The  camp  at  Chobham,  which  was  the 
precursor  of  Aldershot  and  Shorncliffe, 
gives  Mr.  Punch  plenty  of  subjects,  and 
It  is  amusing  to  note  that  some  of  his  sug- 
gestions (for  instance  the  formation  of  a 
shoeblack  brigade  for  the  special  service 
of  the  occupiers  of  the  tents)  have  since 
been  adopted  and  carried  into  effect  at 
Wimbledon.  Among  minor  matters  was 
the  Cab  Act,  which  was  intensely  unpopu- 
lar at  the  time  with  the  London  Jehus,  for 
whom  Mr,  Punch  had  on  the  wliole  a 
kindly  feeling.  Now,  too,  we  observe  the 
change  in  the  costume  of  our  young  men. 
The  cheery  wine-party  undergraduate, 
whom  Leech  had  drawn  in  years  gone  by, 
was  now  succeeded  by  the  stolid  swell 
whose  elder  brother's  breastpin,  represent- 
ing a  miniature  human  skull,  provoked 
the  junior's  envy. 

The  year  1854,  as  seen  in  the  pages  of 
Punchy  seems  to  be  one  long  panorama  of 
the  war  in  the  Crimea.  Alma,  Balaclava, 
and  Inkerman  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion after  the  long  pause  of  inaction  at 
pestiferous  Varna,  and  the  public  could 
think  of  nothing  else.  Again  the  cartoons 
became  "heroic,"  and  as  John  Leech's 
fortey  in  spite  of  an  occasional  example  of 
power  or  pathos,  was  comedy,  the  position 
of  artist  in  chief  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Ten- 
niel,  whose  designs  for  the  House  of 
Lords  had  a  little  earlier  commanded  uni- 
versal admiration  and  approval.  Early  in 
the  year  a  cut  of  two  soldiers  representing 
England  and  France,  grouped  in  amity, 
was  so  popular  under  the  title  of  "  The 
United  Service  "  that  it  was  reproduced 
on  a  number  of  articles,  inclusive  of  play- 
ing-cards. 

After  the  war,  one  of  its  incidents  — 
the  spread  of  the  beard  and  moustache 
movement  —  attracted  perhaps  most  at- 
tention. In  spile  of  Mr,  Punch's  chaff, 
and  John  Bullish  objections  to  anything 


that  seemed  foreign  and  unclean,  the 
fashion  became  firmly  established. 

Among  other  matters  claiming  to  divide 
attention  with  the  war,  was  an  attempt  to 
introduce  legal  examinations  as  a  qualifi* 
cation  for  the  bar.  Mr,  Punch  did  not 
take  up  the  matter  with  much  heartiness. 
One  of  his  contributors,  "  Mr.  Briefless," 
although  a  sound  lawyer,  was  much  in 
favor  of  existing  institutions,  so  after  a 
little  genial  quizzing  the  subject  was 
dropped,  for  twenty  years. 

Looking  at  the  year's  amusements,  the 
production  of  a  version  of  "  Faust "  by  Mr. 
Dion  Boucicault  at  the  Princess's,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean, 
seems  to  have  been  the  event  of  the  sea- 
son. Under  the  title  of  "  Poodle  Mephis- 
topheles "  the  play  is  criticised  very 
harshly.  "All  the  poetry,  all  the  gran- 
deur, is  discharged  from  Goethe,  the  imag- 
ination and  the  subtleties  of  the  master 
being  supplied  by  the  pulleys  of  the  ma- 
chinist and  the  colors  of  the  scene-paint- 
er." So  says  Mr.  Punchy  who  disposes 
of  Mr.  Kean's  own  performance  by 
roundly  abusing  him,  and  then  admitting 
his  new  nose  to  be  perfect.  "  It  has  the 
true  demoniacal  curve.  We  never  saw  a 
better  view  of  the  devil's  bridge."  Among 
the  **  small  beer  clironicles  "  of  the  drama, 
a  "list  of  prices  for  puffs  in  a  panto- 
mime "  is  given,  which  might  in  all  seri- 
ousness have  been  adopted  by  the  manager 
of  a  theatre  to  day ;  and  Evans's  supper- 
rooms,  "  late  Joy's  "  (it  is  now  the  **  New 
Club  "  in  Covent  Garden)  are  alluded  to 
as  recording  a  recent  change  of  proprie- 
torship. 

The  war  was  prosecuted  \vith  vigor  (at 
any  rate  in  the  pages  of  the  London  Cha" 
rivariy  during  1855),  and  the  cartoons 
are  consequently  nearly  all  of  a  pugna- 
cious character.  Early  in  the  year  John 
Leech's  "  General  Fdvrier  turns  Traitor," 
showing  the  czar  succumbing;  at  the  touch 
of  the  skeleton  death  attired  in  the  Rus- 
sian uniform,  attracted  much  attention. 
Peace  negotiations  were  carried  on,  but 
without  result,  beyond  establishing  the 
reputation  (in  the  chronicles  of  Mr,  Punch) 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  as  a  besotted  wine- 
bibber,  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  the 
champagne  of  the  Veuve  Clicquot.  It 
has  since  been  proved  that  the  facts  were 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  so  grave  an  accu- 
sation. Perhaps  the  peace  negotiations 
were  rendered  the  more  diflficult  by  the 
action  of  the  Russians  in  firing  upon  a 
party  protected  by  a  flag  of  truce.  This 
incident  was  known  as  **  the  Massacre  of 
Hango." 
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In  consequence  of  the  recent  develop- 
ment of  photography  (which  in  1855  was 
in  its  infancy),  the  following  imaginary 
P.S.  to  a  lady's  letter  was  published  : 
"  P.S.  I  send  you,  dear  Alfred,  a  com- 
plete photographic  apparatus,  which  will 
amuse  you  doubtlessly  in  your  moments 
of  leisure ;  and  if  you  could  send  me 
home,  dear,  a  good  view  of  a  nice  battle 
I  should  feel  extremely  obliged.  P.S. 
No.  2.  —  If  you  could  take  the  view,  dear, 
just  at  the  moment  of  victory,  1  would 
like  it  all  the  better." 

Among  matters  of  social  interest  the 
"Amateur  Pantomime  "  at  the  Olympic  is 
mentioned  in  an  article,  enriched  with  a 
cut,  showing  Messrs.  Albert  Smith  and 
Tom  Holmes  engaged  in  mortal  combat. 
The  latter  survives,  but  most  of  the  other 
players  have  gone  over  to  the  majority. 
The  "  Sunday  question  "  (always  cropping 
up)  again  came  to  the  front,  and  was  pop- 
ularly treated  by  Leech,  who  contrasted 
the  club,  where  the  rich  man  could  get 
"just  a  sandwich  and  a  nice  glass  of 
hock,"  with  the  roadside  inn  where  the 
artisan  can  only  procure  "  a  mouthful  of 
dust  and  a  pull  from  the  pump."  Mr. 
Punch  also  returns  to  the  charge  about 
the  neglect  of  "  Nelson's  grandchildren  " 
—  the  familv  of  **  Horatia  "  —  and  com- 
plains bitterly  of  Earl  Nelson  for  nothelp- 
ing^them. 

Before  1856  Sebastopol  had  fallen,  so 
when  the  new  year  opened  the  **  harvest 
of  the  war "  (as  Mr.  Punch  christened 
"the  blood-stained  ruins")  having  been 
secured,  the  nations  were  in  a  better  mood 
for  considering  peace.  Two  officers  of 
English  and  French  nationality  are  shown 
holding  their  swords  in  one  hand  and 
olive  branches  in  the  other,  and  address- 
ing to  the  czar  the  words,  '*  Peace  if  you 
like,  but  no  tricks  this  time."  Ultimately 
a  peace  was  concluded,  which,  however, 
was  never  popular  in  England,  as  it  was 
thought  the  national  interests  had  been 
disregarded  to  suit  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  French  emperor. 

The  return  of  the  Guards  from  the 
battle-field  is  duly  chronicled,  as  it  was 
some  twenty  years  later  when  our  gallant 
troops  came  home  from  Egypt.  Mr. 
Punch  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  thorough 
Londoner,  and  so  any  event  exclusively 
metropolitan  was  sure  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion^ to  the  exclusion  of  subjects  of  more 
imperial  interest.  The  Guards  came  back 
to  London,  and  so  London  in  general,  and 
Mr.  Punch  in  particular,  is  there  to  wel- 
come them. 

From  a  social  point  of  view,  however, 
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the  most  important  matter  was  the  passing 
of  the  Divorce  Act,  which  rendered  the 
separation  of  man  and  wife,  under  certain 
conditions,  easy  and  convenient.  One  of 
the  most  important  clauses  in  the  act  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  forty- 
three  to  ten,  which  does  not  argue  that 
the  peers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  took  a 
very  deep  interest  in  the  measure. 

Towards  the  close  of  1856  the  rumblings 
of  the  storm  so  long  gathering  in  America, 
and  so  soon  to  break,  were  again  heard. 
Mr.  Punch  in  a  cartoon  shows  North  and 
South  as  twins  —  the  former  as  an  embod- 
iment of  all  that  is  good,  and  the  latter  as 
the  incarnation  of  villany.  The  sage  of 
Fleet  Street  deprecates  separation  in  the 
fallowing  lines :  — 

How  all  the  despots  would  rejoice 
Should  you  break  up  and  fail ; 

How  would  the  flunkeys'  echoing  voice 
Take  up  their  masters'  tale. 

"  Free  Institutions  will  not  do!  " 

Would  be  the  cry  of  all  the  crew. 

The  year  ends  with  the  return  of  the  re- 
coverecl  arctic  ship  Resolute  by  the  United 
States  government  to  England,  which 
deepens  the  feeling  in  favor  of  the  North. 
In  the  last  cartoon  of  the  bi-annual  volume 
Mr.  Punch  calls  Brother  Jonathan  **a 
good  boy  with  his  heart  in  the  right 
place,"  while  Britannia  wishes  him  '*a 
merry  Christmas  and  many  happy  New 
Years."  The  situation  is  emphasized  by 
the  title  to  the  drawing,  "  Mother  and 
child  are  doing  well." 

Scarcely  had  the  Crimean  war  been 
brought  to  a  termination  before  we  found 
ourselves  in  difficulties  with  China.  Com- 
missioner Yeh,  a  most  truculent  Celestial, 
had  supported  the  action  of  some  imperial 
troops  who  had  murdered  a  number  of 
British  subjects.  Upon  this  the  English 
admiral  attacked  the  Chinese  forts,  blew 
up  their  fleet,  and  made  other  reprisals. 
The  leaders  of  the  Tory  and  Radical  par- 
tics  objecting  to  this  prompt  action  on 
the  part  of  the  premier,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, Mr.  Punch  produced  a  cartoon 
showing  "the  great  Chinese  warriors 
Dah-Bee  and  Cob-Den "  attempting  to 
turn  Lord  Palmerston  out.  After  this 
there  was  a  lull  in  foreign  politics  as  dis- 
tinguished from  domestic  affairs  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Indian  mutiny.  This  ter- 
rible calamity  was  commemorated  by  the 
memorable  cartoon,  **  The  British  Lion's 
Vengeance  on  the  Bengal  Tiger."  This 
picture  caused  so  profound  an  effect  that 
in  the  very  next  number  we  find  it  re- 
peated on  a  flag  which  a  recruiting  ser- 
geant holds  aloft  asking  for  willing  hands 
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for  India.  All  through  the  year  the  car- 
toons dealing  with  the  Indian  massacres 
breathe  the  same  spirit  —  vengeance  and 
no  mercy.  Looking  back  at  the  crisis  of 
thirty  years  ago,  the  British  public  seems 
to  have  lost  its  head.  The  smallest  show 
of  clemency  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  offi- 
cials is  received  with  contempt  and  hos- 
tility, and  "slay,  slay,  slay  "  is  demanded 
as  the  order  of  the  day.  Perhaps  the 
most  unpopular  man  of  the  year  was  Lord 
Canning,  the  viceroy,  who  was  accused 
of  first  causing  the  mutiny  and  then  with 
neglecting  to  punish  those  who  partici- 
pated in  it. 

**  H.R.H.  Paterfamilias  "  once  more  at- 
tracted attention  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
"  great  and  i  mportant  event."  Afr,  Punch 
shows  the  late  prince  consort  tying  up 
his  door  knocker  on  the  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  the  princess  Beatrice.  It  is 
strange  to  note  that,  until  the  hour  of 
his  death,  the  man  whose  memory  is 
now  universally  respected  was  highly  un- 
popular with  the  general  public.  The 
Democritus  of  Fleet  Street  was,  and  is, 
essentially  representative,  and  the  popu- 
lar opinion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
H.R.H.  is  constantly  shown.  Only  a  few 
weeks  after  the  cartoon  to  which  we  have 
referred,  Mr,  Punch  is  drawn  looking  at 
the  portrait  of  the  prince  consort  at  a 
review  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  saying, 
"  No.  24.  A  field-marshal  evidently  ;  h'm 
—  very  good  indeed.  What  sanguinary 
engagement  can  it  be  ?  "  That  these  sa- 
tirical observations  were  made  simply  at 
Prince  Albert's  expense,  and  were  not 
intended  to  reflect  upon  the  queen  or  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family,  is  shown  by  the 
extremely  hearty  manner  in  which  the 
marriage  of  the  princess  royal  was  wel- 
comed by  Mr,  Punch  as  representing  the 
English  feeling.  John  Bull  is  heard  say- 
ing, as  he  hands  over  to  the  imperial 
princess  of  Germany  her  dowry,  *'  There, 
my  child  !  God  bless  you  !  And  may  you 
make  as  good  a  wife  as  your  mother." 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  cut  in  the 
volume  ending  the  ^ear  1857  was  one  that 
has  often  been  objected  to  on  the  score 
that  the  subject  with  which  it  dealt  was 
an  "impossible"  one.  John  Leech  had 
the  courage  to  show  two  poor,  gaudily 
dressed,  famine-stricken  outcasts  in  the 
dripping  rain  asking  one  another  at  mid- 
night "  How  long  have  you  been  gay  1 " 
At  the  time,  this  wonderfullv  pathetic 
sketch  was  denounced  as  likely  to  bring 
the  color  into  the  cheek  of  Dickens's 
"young  person,"  and  therefore  highly 
"improper."     It  is  instructive  to  contrast 


this  "sermon  in  wood"  with  a  recent 
"  movement  "  in  the  same  direction.  In 
an  age  not  so  refined  as  the  present 
(the  jokes  about  "  H.R.H.  Paterfamilias  " 
would  not  be  tolerated  nowadays)  Mr. 
Punch  dealt  most  delicately  with  a  very 
difficult  subject.  The  cut  was  the  out- 
come of  a  long  social  controversy  with 
many  ramifications.  A  branch  of  the 
question  was  the  advisability  of  marrying 
on  ;^30o  a  year. 

The  events  of  1858  were  not  nearly  of 
so  startling  a  character  as  those  of  its 
predecessor.  Mr,  Punch  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  showing  "  H.R.H.  Pater- 
familias "  in  his  dressing-gown  creating 
"  P — pps  the  Fortunate  a  Knight  of  the 
Shower  Bath."  Other  days,  other  man- 
ners. In  1886  Mr.  Punch  doesn't  trouble 
himself  much  about  court  officials.  Leav- 
ing Buckingham  Palace,  the  sage  of  Fleet 
Street  travelled  to  Knightsbridge,  whidi 
was  then  the  headquarters  of  the  Pusey- 
ite  movement.  Dr.  Tait  (at  that  time 
Bishop  of  London)  is  shown  remonstrat- 
ing with  his  clergy  as  his  "little  men*' 
for  bringing  their  "  toys  "  into  church  with 
them.  The  "  toys  "  (a  cross,  candlesticks, 
and  flowers)  have  since  been  declared  or- 
naments that  can  be  legally  introduced  into 
a  place  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  Other  "  toys  "  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Punch  about  this  time  were 
those  expensive  ones  the  household  cav- 
alry, one  of  whom,  after  alluding  to  the 
campaign  i:i  India  as  "sharp  work,*' is 
shown  as  adding,  "  What  a  hardship  a 
soldier's  life  must  be  1 "  This  reproach 
was  removeJ  in  Egypt  thirty  years  after- 
wards. 

The  year  1859  is  so  capitally  epitomized 
in  Mr.  Punches  preface  to  his  thirty-sixth 
volume  that  it  is  worth  quoting. 

Year  of  the  war  in  the  South,  and  the  winning 
the  Derby  by  Musjid ; 

Year  when  the  Oxford  l)oat  won  and  Cam- 
bridge was  merged  in  the  billows ; 

Year  Mr.  Millais  came  out  with  those  terrible 
nuns  in  the  graveyard ; 

Year  the  great  Ebren  composer,  Beer,  gave 
'•  I^  Pardon  de  Ploermel;  ** 

Year  the  first  fountain  for  drinking  was  set  up 
by  Gurney,  near  Newgate; 

Year  Alfred  Tennyson    uttered    a  tnimpet- 
tongued  warning  to  arm  us ; 

Year  that  King  Homba  departed  from  out  o£ 
the  world  he  polluted ; 

Year  that  the  daughter  of  England  gave  a  nice 
baby  to  Prussia ; 

Year  that  Miss  Craig  took  the  prize  for  her 
Ode  at  the  London- J^ums  Festival ; 

Year  that  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Pope  at  the  Vatican; 
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Year   Mr.  Punchy  the   avenger,  kicked   Mr. 

Cox  out  of  Finsbury ; 
Y^ear  that  the  new  Temple  Chambers  were 

marked  with  the  name  of  Sam  Johnson ; 
Year  that  the  fashion  bioke  out  of  abusing 

our  wives  for  bad  dinners ; 
Year  -Queen  Victoria  announced    the   India 

subdued  was  Her  kingdom ; 
Year   Mr.  Owen,  Professor,   expounded  the 

dreadful  Gorilla ; 
Year  that  the  Tories,  in  oflSce,  brought  in  an- 
other Reform  Bill ; 
Year  that  such  Bill  was  rejected,  and  Derby 

appealed  to  the  country ; 
Year  when  the  General  Election  ejected  his 

lordship  from  office ; 
Year  that  Lord    Palmerston  found  himself 

Premier  a^ain  on  Whit  Sunday ; 
Year  that  Sam  Warren,  the  Poet,  was  raised 

to  be  Master  in  Lunacy ; 
Year   that  the  Westminster  Clock  began  to 

have  thoughts  about  moving ; 
Year  that  the  gay  Floral  Hall  rose  alongside 

the  Opera  House ; 
Year  the  Welsh  child  in  the  Gallery  howled 

while  Lord  Stanley  was  speaking ; 
Year  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third 

entered  Milan  in  triumph; 
Year  that  the  Thames  smelt  as  bad  as  it  did 

in  the  year  antecedent. 

In  i860  Mr.  Gladstone  is  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  the  Palmerston  Cabinet. 
Italy  is  successful  in  her  struggle  for  free- 
dom under  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Emman- 
uel. The  emperor  Napoleon  desires  that 
Italy  should  obtain  peace  and  that  the 
French  troops  should  be  able  to  quit 
Rome  without  compromising  the  security 
of  the  pope.  This  is  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Punch s  cartoon  (October  13)  of  "The 
Friend  in  Need,"  where  Louis  Napoleon 
is  saving  to  the  pope,  **  There,  cut  away 
quietly  and  leave  me  your  keys.  Keep  up 
your  spirits,  and  Til  look  after  your  little 
temporal  matters."  The  legend  here  con- 
fuses the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers, 
but  later  on  (October  i,  1870)  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr,  Punch  had  clearly  mastered 
the  distinction  when  he  depicts  the  pope 
as  surrendering  the  temporal  power  to 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  while  he  retains 
the  spiritual  power  which  the  latter  has 
no  authority  to  touch.  This  exactly  illus- 
trated the  attitude  of  Pius  IX.  towards 
the  king  of  Italy,  between  whom  there 
was  popularly  supposed  to  exist  a  strong 
personal  affection. 

The  great  volunteer  review  of  June  23rd, 
i860,  is  recorded  by  Mr,  Punch  in  a  car- 
toon representing  the  queen  in  a  sort  of 
huntress's  uniform  resting  her  rifle  on  Mr. 
Punch's  head,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
volunteer  cap.  At  what  her  Majesty  is 
taking  aim  is  not  mentioned,  biit  this  is 
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an  unimportant  detail,  as  the  queen^s  aim 
must  always  be  the  welfare  of  her  subjects. 

Leech  m  his  sketches  of  this  review 
shows  that  crinolines  were  still  in  vogue, 
that  the  policeman's  uniform  still  con- 
sisted of  the  high  chimney-pot  hat  and 
tail-coat,  and  that  schoolboys  were  wear- 
ing a  sort  of  Spanish  toreador's  cap,  which 
soon  developed  into  a  kind  of  "pork-pie  " 
hat. 

The  summer  had  evidently  been  a 
wintry  one,  as  Mr,  Punch  in  a  cartoon 
(drawn  by  John  Leech),  dated  July  14th, 
1860,  shows  the  joy  of  Britannia  on  wel- 
coming the  "  Long-lost  Sun  "  to  her  shores, 
where  all  "the  corn  had  been  spoiling  — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  strawberries." 

In  the  Royal  Academy  list  the  names 
of  Pickersgill,  Hunt,  Richmond,  Morris, 
and  G.  D.  Leslie  are  honorably  mentioned. 
iMr.  Whistler's  talents  are  recognized ;  in- 
deed Mr.  Punch's  critic  says  that  his  pic- 
ture of  "At  the  Piano,"  No.  598,  "shows 
fenius."  Also  the  water  color  portraits 
y  Mr.  Moore  come  in  for  a  word  of  praise 
from  "  Jack  Easel,"  who  tells  us  how  he 
passed  through  the  "Condemned  Cell," 
by  which  he  means  "  the  room  devoted  to 
rejected  contributions."  He  describes 
what  he  sees  there.  Do  the  rejected  ones 
nowadays  lie  in  the  condemned  cell  till 
late  in  July?  Is  there  not  an  exhibition 
of  the  Great  Unhung? 

A  half-page  picture  by  Mr.  Tenniel 
shows  John  Bull  in  a  fearful  temper  at 
having  to  pay  ;^4,ooo,ooo  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Chinese  War.  This  delayed  the 
reduction  of  the  paper  duty. 

A  cartoon  represents  John  Bright  as  a 
Quakeress  throwing  a  torn  census  paper 
in  the  face  of  Mother  Established  Church. 
The  victory  remained  with  the  Dissenters. 

The  Berkely  peerage  case  occupied 
legal  attention.  It  was  heard  before 
Lords  Redesdale,  Brougham.  Kingsdown, 
and  others.  The  chancellor  sums  up  the 
sitting  with  these  words  :  "  We  have  made 
very  good  progress  to-day  and  we  must 
not  hurry.  Admiral  Berkely  has  been  for 
sixty  years  and  more  without  a  peerage, 
so  he  can  wait  a  little  longer  and  we  can't." 

Volunteer  movement  in  full  force.  Vol- 
unteers been  bivouacking  in  the  park,  and 
"  Master  cleaning  that  there  dratted  rifle 
in  the  kitching,"  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Charles 
Keene.  The  Spanish  cap  for  young  men 
in  country  suits  has  come  into  fashion ; 
also  turndown  collars. 

This  summer  a  new  ride  in  Kensington 
Gardens  is  opened.  It  is  a  great  boon  to 
equestrians  and  is  protested  against  by 
the  stupid  "Westry."     What  a  pity  this 
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ride  is  not  revived  and  two  or  three  more 
shady  ones  made,  after  the  manner  of  the 
avenues  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ! 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  returns  from  India, 
and  Punch  in  full  volunteer  uniform  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment,  in  which  we  rec- 
ognize such  other  distinguished  volunteers 
as  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  salutes  "  the  conquering  hero." 

**  Spiritualism  "  and  "  spirit-rapping  " 
are  coming  to  the  front  again  and  are 
trenchantly  satirized.  The  late  Mr.  Me- 
dium Home  gets  a  severe  rapping.  Mr, 
Punch  points  out  the  need  for  reform  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings. 

John  Bull  determines  to  spend  some 
money  in  his  dockyards  and  arsenals, 
meaning  thereby  no  offence  of  course  to 
anybody,  least  of  all  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
who  is  armed  to  the  teeth.  This  is  in  a 
cartoon  for  August  4th. 

The  return  of  the  Irish  Papal  Volun- 
teers is  celebrated  in  a  couple  of  verses, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  ex- 
pedition had  not  been  a  conspicuous  suc- 
cess. 

The  emperor's  remarkably  frank  letter 
to  Count  de  Persigny  does  not  obtain 
much  credence  from  Mr.  Punchy  who 
represents  his  Majesty  as  the  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing,  and  Mr.  John  Bull  re- 
plies :  — 

What  has  been  may  recur.     Should  a  Brum- 
magem Caesar 
Try  a  dash  at  John  Bull,  after  conqu'ring 
the  Gauls, 
I  intend  he  shall  find  the  achievement  a  teaser. 
What  with  Armstrongs,  long  Enficlds,  and 
stout  wooden  walls. 

The  **  wooden  walls  "  were  still  quoted. 

The  expenses  of  projecting  the  Suez 
Canal  are  noted  by  Mr,  Punchy  who  keeps 
an  eye  on  M.  de  Lesseps. 

A  cartoon  represents  "  The  Two  Sick 
Men,"  the  pope  and  the  Turk,  with  Napo- 
leon as  the  physician  who  has  done  no 
good  to  the  former  with  his  doses  of  steel, 
and  is  now  giving  the  latter  his  "  gruel." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Punch  takes  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  others  to  task  for  their 
bigotry  in  depriving  one  Mr.  Turnbull,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  of  the  office  of  calen- 
derer  of  foreign  papers  in  the  State  Pa- 
per Office.  This  gentleman  was  especially 
fitted  for  the  post  and  did  some  excellent 
work,  but  the  persecution  to  which  he  was 
subjected  by  the  ultra-Protestant  party 
hastened  his  death.  '*  This,"  says  Mr, 
Punch  indignantly,  **  is  altogether  a  most 
inexplicable  case  of  Protestant  terror," 
and  he  summons  Lord  Shaftesbury  to 
call  at  his  office  and  explain. 


The  sage  of  Fleet  Street  highly  praises 
the  conduct  of  two  clergymen  of  the  name 
of  Hayles,  of  Llanelly,  who  inter  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  bodies  of  persons  lost  in 
the  Royal  Charter,  and  proposes  a  testi- 
monial for  the  Reverend  **  Robin  Red- 
breast "  brothers. 

August  25th,  i860,  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
a  cartoon  as  a  valet,  tells  the  gamekeep- 
ers "it's  no  use  their  waiting,  as  their 
masters  won't  be  up  for  a  long  time."  A 
protracted  session. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  in  Canada,  and 
Mr.  Punch  protests  against  H.R.H.  being 
pestered  by  advertising  tradesmen.  Spir- 
itualism is  ridiculed  in  the  letterpress,  and 
in  pictures  by  John  Leech.  The  ministe- 
rial government  dinner  takes  place  at  the 
end  of  August,  and  Lord  John  Russell  on 
the  balcony  of  the  Trafalgar  complains 
of  the  size  of  the  whitebait,  whereupon 
Lord  Palmerston  replies,  **  Oh  yes,  you 
would  make  it  so  late  this  season." 

Mr.  Spurgeon  is  mentioned,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  write  a  letter  in  verse  recounting 
what  he  had  seen  on  the  Continent. 

Everybody  in  September  has  gone  out 
of  town ;  Pam  and  Johnny  Russell  are 
packing  up,  and  the  "social"  cuts,  /./., 
half-page  and  quarter-pa^e  pictures,  arc 
all  about  holidays,  travelling,  fishing,  and 
shooting.  Mr.  Briggs  goes  to  the  High- 
lands and  crosses  a  park  in  which  some- 
body's favorite  bisons  are  kept. 

The  next  cartoon  is  about  the  harvest, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Keene  represents  a  soli- 
tary swell  left  in  town  chatting  with  a 
crossing-sweeper.  The  swell  in  question 
is  a  member  of  the  Rag  (he  calls  it 
"  Wag  :  "  this  affectation  was  as  much 
"the  thing  to  do'"  as  it  was  when  Bulwer 
Lytton  wrote  **  Money  ''),  and  wears  weep- 
ing whiskers,  cutaway  coat,  low  shoes,  and 
balloon  trousers. 

To  Charles  Kean,  on  tour  in  the  prov- 
inces, Mr.  Punch  devotes  a  chaffy  para- 
graph. This  actor  has  not  been  noticed 
for  some  time  in  Mr,  Punch's  pages. 

Spurgeon,  the  pope.  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
Mr.   Babbage  (of   calculating  fame,  and 
much  disturbed  by  organ-grinders),  spirit- 
rapping,  Garibaldi,  all  come  in  for  para- 
graphs, and  the  last  mentioned  is  repre- 
sented in  one  cartoon  as  driving  the  saints 
of  the  Roman  calendar  out  of  Italy,  and 
in  another  as  sympathetically  suggesting 
to  the  pope  that  he  should  exchange  his 
tiara  for  the  cap  of  liberty.     "  Uneasy  lies 
!  the  head  that  wears  a  crown,"  says  Shake- 
I  speare,  and  —  it  is  capable  of  arithraetica? 
!  demonstration — the   head   that  wears  a 
1  triple  crown  must  be  trebly  uneasy. 
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The  Prince  of  Wales  is  now  in  Amer-  November  30,  i860.  Oneof  Mr.  Punch's 

ica,  and  presently  Mr,  Punch  has  some  poets  writes    some  verses   about   "  The 

letters  about  his  progress  in  the  United  Drag  on   the   Treasury    Coach,"    which 

States,  and  a  cartoon  entitled  "  The  Next  **  Bill  Gladstone  "  had  been  driving. 

Dance,"  in  which  H.R.H.  is  represented  j„j,„  jjull  has  good  pluck  and  firm  faith  in  his 

as  being  introduced  to  pretty  Cousin  Co-  j^^,]^      ^       * 

lumbia  as  a  partner.  And  likes  a  bold  rate  of  progression ; 

In  October,  i860,  there  is  an  amusing  it»s  hard  to  make  him  shy,  but  that  son  of 

article  on  "  The  Registration  Court."     It  Nimshi, 

is  a  dramatic  dialogue,  evidently  (i  propos  Bill  Gladstone,  did  that  all  last  session. 

of  a  erenerally  haphazard  manner  of  con-  .    j       t  u    tj  n   •        •      a 

ducting  business  on  tlie  part  of  revising  ^^^  ^^  J^^°  ^""'  J""^P^°g  ^^^^^  - 

barristers.                                  _  Amazed  that  he'd  not  had  a  tumble  — 

Nearly  all  the   cartoons   just   now  are  Says  he,  "Next  time  ^^«  drive,  sure  as  lam 

occupied  with  foreign  politics,  in  which  alive, 

the  pope,  Italy,  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  king  V\\  send  a  safe  guard  in  the  rumble." 

of  Naples,  Garibaldi,  and  the  emperor  of  a„^    .      ^^^^^„„^„^«   it  u^^  »»   ^.,fo    i,,> 

A     ,  .      1                •                  i.  And    in   consequence     *  ram       puts    up 

Austria  play  conspicuous  parts.  ,,  p^.^^  p^^j  „  \]^^^,^^  j^jn^  __        ^           ^ 

Leech  has  a  very  funny  sketch,  a  half-  '               ** 

page,  of   Brighton   at  this  time  of  year.  To  the  drag  have  an  eye,  and  remember  us, 

Israelitish   "gents"  are  on    the  parade  boy, 

wearing  velvet  coats,  big  trousers,   and  You're  put  there  to  keep  William  in  order. 

"  pork-pie  "hats.    The  ladies  --  one  of  de-  j^^^  ^^^^     ^^^  horse-tamer,  attracts  the 

cidedly  Jewish  type  --  appear  in  enormous  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^,;^           o£  pj^^^  5^,^^^ 

crinolines,  pork-pie  hats,  and  their  hair  in  ^^y^^  emperors  of  Austria  and   Russia 

nets.     In  another  part  of  the  same  num-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Prussia  hold  a  conference 

ber  there  isa  short  paragraph  announcing,  ^^  Warsaw,'and  Afr.  Punch  records  their 

under  the    title    of  "  New  Jewry,'    that  probable  dialogue. 

-Baron  Rothschild  is  stated  to  be  arrang-  *-  ^^^^  sentimtntal  ballad  becomes  a  nui- 

mg  for  the  purchase  of   Palestine,  with  s^nce,  and  Punch  proposes  some  simple 

a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  songs  instead  of  "  Will  you  love  me  then 

Rents  at  Brighton  are    expected   to  go  ^3  ^^^pn  ^nd  "  I'm  sitting  on  the  stile, 

down  two-thirds.'      In  this  respect  alone  ^       ,,  ^j^j^^  ^^^e  at  this  time  rather  too 

Bnghton  has   not  much  changed  in  the  ^Qpyiar 

last  twenty  years  ;  it  is  still  yernsaUm-  ^  {Rotable  is  the  reappearance  of  Prince 

super-mare.                                            .  Albert  in  the  cartoon  for  November  10, 

if/r  /'wiiM  chaffs  Dr.   Gumming  m  a  ,35^^     ^e  is    bald-headed,   wears    stock 

fnendlywaym  consequence  of  the  latter  ^^^  turn-down  collars,   tightly   buttoned 

having  alluded  to  something  "  the  cele-  j^^^^j^  ^^^^          ^^^y^  taken  in  at  the  waist, 

bratedsatinst  'has  written  about  his  hav-  ^^^  ^  y^^^    strapped  trousers.     It  is  on 

ing  prophesied  the  end  of  the  world  in  ^j^^,  occasion  of  the  return  from  America 

1867  and  then  taken  a  lease  of  a  house  for  ^^  ^y^^  p^i^^,^  ^^  ^y^l^s^  ^^ho,  dressed  as  a 

^£!?^/"^^^  years.  Yankee,  is  seated  in  a  chair  with  his  legs 

This  year  a  home  for  dogs  was  started  ^^  ^j^^  mantelpiece  (on  which  is  a  glass  of 

at   Islington,  and  Mr,  Punch  punnindy  ^y^         cobbler  with  straws  and  ice  in  it), 

suggests  that  a  more  appropriate  site  for  ^^^  ^y^^^^  ^^  whittles  a  stick  and  smokes 

It  would  have  been  Keni  worth.  ^  ^,j        says  to  his  father,  "  Now  sir-ree, 

Mr.  Punch  s  nautical  poet  now  sings  j^  ^^^-^^  y'^       ^^^  settle  down,  I'll  tell 

that  the  hearts  of  oak  and  wooden  walls  '  ^u  ^^J^^^  ^^  travels."    This  picture 

have  come  to  an  end,  and  that  henceforth  }g  ^    Leech 

"ribs  of  steel  are  our  ships,  engineers  a  poem  on  the  burial  of  Lord  Dundo- 

are  our  men,    and  then  he  goes  on,—  ^^^^^  -^  Westminster  Abbey,  November 

We're  steady,  boys,  steady,  13.     This  is  the  final  verse  :  — 

w  .  ^  •  ?»"w^Tt^'^Jl"!fif  1L'  K^f^r.  »e  ,,,„•«  Ashes  to  ashes  I     Lay  the  hero  down ; 

WeVe  just  let  the  French  get  before  us  again.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^^^^,  ^^^  y^^^^^  j^^ 

The  history  of  the  British  navy  repeats  To  be  misjudged,  maligned,  accused,  forgot; 

itself,  and  the  scare  about  our  "  unreadi-  Twine    martyr's    palm    among    his    victor's 

ness  "  is  periodical.  "'''^''* 

The  "latest  Parisian  folly  —  the  spoon-  The  convention  between  China  and  the 

shaped    bonnet,"    is   immortalized   in    a  allied  powers  having  been  signed  in  Octo- 

sketch  by  John  Leech.  ber,  Lord  Elgin  insists  on  the  terms  being 
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strictly  adhered  to  by  the  Chinese  em- 
peror. This  is  shown  by  the  cartoon,  No- 
vember 24,  entitled  "  New  Elgin  Marbles." 

The  volunteer  movement  was  very 
much  to  the  front  about  this  time,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Keenc  was  perpetually  sketch- 
ing amusing  incidents  in  volunteer  drill. 

A  small  theatre  inside  Her  Majesty*s 
Theatre  was  opened,  called  the  Bijou. 
Here  Madame  Doche  performed.  It 
was  very  badly  ventilated,  and  Mr,  Punch 
justly  complained.  Fechter  was  playing 
"  Ruy  Bias  "  at  the  Princess's,  and  the 
sage  of  Fleet  Street  was  much  delighted 
with  the  performance.  He  alludes  at  this 
time  to  his  favorite  paper,  the  Musical 
lVorl(ii\i  was  then  being  edited  by  "Jim- 
my "  Davison,  musical  critic  of  the  Times\ 
and  he  suggests,  d,  propos  of  a  promenade 
at  Baden-Baden  having  been  christened 
V Avenue  Meyerbeer^  that  in  London  we 
ought  to  have  a  "  Balfe  Square,  a  Wallace 
Crescent,  a  Macfarren  Avenue,  and  a 
Clara  Novello  Park."  By  the  way,  when 
there  recently  arose  a  difficultv  about 
naming  the  new  space  between  the  Crite- 
rion and  the  Pavilion,  it  is  a  pity  that  this 
hint  of  Mr,  Punch's  was  not  again  brought 
forward  and  acted  upon. 

Mr,  Punch  advises  the  Southwark  elect- 
ors to  take  Mr.  Layard  as  their  Par- 
liamentary representative.  In  the  same 
number  his  cartoon  represents  *'  The  Eld- 
est Son  of  the  Church  "  as  Prince  Henry 
trying  on  the  papal  tiara,  while  the  pope  is 
just  waking  up  and  looking  on  in  horrified 
astonishment.  Mr,  Punch  asks,  "Why 
can  the  emperor  of  the  French  never  be 
pope  ? "  and  replies,  "  Because  it  is  im- 
possible that  three  crowns  can  ever  make 
one  Napoleon." 

Mr,  Punch'*s  cartoon  of  "A  Friendly 
Visit,"  shows  the  empress  of  the  Frencn 
taking  tea  with  the  oueen.  Her  imperial 
Majesty  arrived  in  England  in  the  most 
informal  manner,  went  to  Scotland,  visited 
the  queen  at  Windsor,  and  returned  home 
very  much  the  better  for  her  trip. 

The  "  spoon  bonnet "  becomes  fashion- 
able here,  and  two  little  boys  salute  its 
appearance  with  "Oh,  if  *ere  ain't  a  gal 
been  and  put  on  a  dustman's  *at ! " 

Mr,  Punchy  for  the  worst  conundrum, 

fives  as  a  prize  Martin  Tupper's  **  Prover 
ial  Philosophy,"  bound  in  extra  calf. 
This  says  mucfi  for  the  popularity  of  the 
book. 

Passports  for  British  subjects  were 
abolished  (December  16)  in  France,  and 
the  last  cartoon  of  the  year  depicts  Louis 
Napoleon  giving  John  Bull  the  latch-key, 
so  that  he  can  "come  and  go  as  he  likes!" 
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Mr,  Punch's  fortieth  volume  (1861) 
opens  with  a  preface  about  M.  Paul  du 
Chaillu  and  the  gorillas ;  and  in  the  "  Al- 
manack" for  the  new  year,  where,  inci- 
dentally, we  may  generally  expect  to  find 
some  records  of  the  year  just  departed, 
we  find  crinolines,  flowers,  and  low-necked 
evening  dresses  in  fashion,  the  ladies 
mostly  wearing  wreaths,  the  chevelure  qov^ 
ering  the  ears,  and  very  full  at  the  back 
of  the  head ;  while  one  or  two  show  it 
tightly  brushed  back  behind  the  ears, 
where  it  descends  in  a  profusion  of  curls. 
An  order  for  cutting  off  the  whiskers  has 
been  issued  at  Aldershot,  and  of  course  a 
hairless  subaltern  is  regretting  the  absence 
of  one  of  his  greatest  amusements. 

The  sports  in  the  north  were  the  same 
then  as  now  —  our  authority  being  the 
immortal  Mr.  Briggs,  who  takes  a  party  to 
join  him  in  deerstalking.  The  "swells," 
in  Highland  costume,  are  all  smoking 
short  pipes,  while  military-looking  men 
are  wearing  full  whiskers,  moustaches, 
and  their  chins  clean  shaven.  When  rid- 
ing, ladies  wore  long  habits,  their  hair  in 
a  net,  the  "  pork-pie  "  hat,  or  else  some- 
thing like  the  pork-pie  hat,  with  a  feather. 
The  effect  of  the  ladies'  walking  dresses 
when  hoisted  up  and  showing  crinoline 
and  the  frill  of  a  petticoat  is  very  absurd. 
The  swells  in  the  country  wear  caps  and 
pork-pic  hats ;  but  there  is  only  one  of 
Leech's  swells  at  this  period  wearing  a 
"pot-hat."  The  clergy  are  beginning  to 
wear  beards,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
denounces  the  fashion,  whereupon  he  is 
taken  to  task  by  Archbishop  Punch, 

The  winter  of  1860-61  was  severe,  and 
the  streets  were  in  a  fearful  mess.  We 
have  known  similar  instances  since  this 
date ;  still  there  has  been  a  decided  im- 

f)rovement  in  street-cleaning  within  the 
ast  quarter  of  a  century. 

China  has  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  Britan- 
nia, which  is  the  subject  of  the  first  car- 
toon of  1 86 1. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  slight  is  the 
notice  bestowed  upon  the  drama  and  on 
theatricals  generally  by  Mr,  Punch  be- 
tween '53  and  *6i,  but  in  this  first  number 
he  has  an  article  about  the  "  slang  of  the 
stage,'*  and  says  that  for  "curiosities  of 
advertising  literature "  it  is  difficult  to 
beat  the  Era^  which  was  at  that  time  the 
only  theatrical  "  trade  journal."  From  the 
specimens  given  in  1861  the  "  slang  of  the 
stage"  appears  to  be  unchanged  in  1886, 
though  we  believe  that  the  Era  has  now 
several  successful  competitors. 

There  is  a  protest  against  the  growing 
magnificence  of  "transformation  scenes" 
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in  pantomime,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  legit- 
imate fun  which,  the  writer  complains  — 

I  knew  in  days  of  yore : 
The  poker  hot,  the  butter  slide, 
The  clown  laid  at  the  door. 

And  this  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
the  "  comic  business  "  of  the  harlequinade 
was  not  reduced  to  a  couple  of  scenes, 
given  at  a  time  of  night  when  the  children 
are  weary  and  longing  for  bed. 

Mr,  Punchy  in  a  contrast,  draws  the 
county  gentleman's  attention  to  the  health- 
iness ot  his  stables  and  the  insanitary 
condition  of  his  cottages.  Here  there  has 
been  a  considerable  improvement;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  educate  the  laborer  up  to 
availing  himself  of  the  resources  of  civ- 
ilization. 

The  "butts"  from  time  to  time  are  the 
Rev.  Hugh  S  to  well,  an  ultra-Evangelical 
clergyman.  Dr.  McHale,  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop,  **  the  irrational  "  Mr. 
Spooner,  and  Mr.  Newdegate,  M.P. 

Incidentally  we  find  that  Lord  Wilton 
has  incurred  Mr,  Punch's  just  displeasure 
for  his  "muffish  patronage  of  street  or- 
gans." Alas !  the  race  of  Wiltonians  has 
not  ceased,  and  the  liberty  accorded  to 
the  Italian  organ-erinder  and  other  street 
banditti  is  one  of  the  nuisances  with  which 
the  persecuted  London  resident  is  practi- 
cally powerless  to  cope. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  Americanisms  have 
crept  in  since  H.R.H.  returned  from  his 
American  trip  ;  for  instance,  Mr,  Punch 
"liquors  up  in  honor  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  being  made  a  peer. 

There  was  plenty  of  skating  in  January, 
1861.  Gentlemen  in  the  country  were 
wearing  knickerbockers,  gaiters,  soft  wide- 
awakes, and  caps ;  the  pork-pie  hat  still 
being  in  vogue  for  ladies. 

Stars  and  stripes  divided,  and  Mrs. 
Carolina  asserts  her  right  to  **  larrup  "her 
Q'ggcr.  This  cartoon  is  called  "  Divorce 
\  Vinculo.  Carolina  is  a  virago  armed 
with  a  pistol  in  her  belt,  which  is  appar- 
ently not  a  revolver. 

Mr,  Punch  approves  of  a  proposal  to 
call  Holywell  Street  *•  Booksellers'  Row," 
and  protests  strongly  against  fever  pa- 
tients being  carried  in  four-wheelers,  sug- 
gesting instead  fever-carriages,  to  be  pro- 
vided by  public  subscription. 

Theatricals  are  now  to  receive  more 
consideration  at  Mr,  Punch s  hands,  and 
he  starts  a  critic,  signing  himself  '*One 
who  Pays."  From  nim  we  learn  that 
•*  Ruv  Bias  "  in  the  previous  year  was  suc- 
cessiul,  and  that  an  Irish  actor,  one  Mr. 
Drew,  is  drawing  as  "Handy  Andy,"  — 
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but  at  what  theatre  this  deponent  sayeth 
not. 

The  Christmas  of  i860  and  1861  over, 
and  with  the  world  fairly,  but  not  this 
time  profoundly,  at  peace,  Mr.  Punch  pre- 
pares to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
first  twenty  years  of  his  history.  A  brief 
record  of  the  following  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury is  reserved  for  a  concluding  article. 

f.  c.  burnand. 
Arthur  a  Beckett. 


From  The  Argosy. 
EXTRACTS     FROM    THE    DIARY    OF    A 
VOUNG  LADY. 

PART  II. 

September  2nd.  —  A  year  has  passed 
since  the  last  extract  given.  Papa  and 
I  are  to  dine  at  Lady  Freeman's  to-night. 
It  still  seems  strange  that  Amy  is  mar- 
ried, and  that  he  and  I  live  Ute-dL-Ute 
together,  and  together  go  to  the  few  par- 
ties that  ever  occur  in  this  neighborhood. 
Strange,  but  pleasant.  This  dinner  party 
has  an  unusual  interest  in  it,  as  it  is  given 
in  honor  of  poor  Sir  John  Grant's  nephew, 
the  present  baronet,  who  has  only  quite 
lately  come  home.  Papa  hopes  he  will 
prove  a  worthy  successor  to  the  good  old 
man,  and  is  anxious  to  meet  him. 

Sept.  3rd.  —  Oh,  what  a  wonderful  even- 
ing was  yesterday ! 

We  were  all  standing  round  the  fire,  at 
Lady  Freeman's,  talking,  when  Sir  Mar- 
cus Gray  was  announced;  and  I  think  we 
all  looked  with  some  interest  towards  the 
door  to  see  what  the  new  baronet,  who 
had  come  in  the  place  of  our  old  friend, 
was  like. 

As  he  entered,  my  heart  gave  a  great 
bound,  and  then  stood  still.  It  was  not 
he  at  all ;  it  was  not  Sir  Marcus.  It  was 
my  friend,  the  man  who  had  told  me  not 
to  forget  him.  A  strange  sensation  crept 
over  me,  reminding  me  of  that  terrible 
night  —  I  hated  anything  that  reminded 
me  of  it  —  when  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  fainted ;  but  I  was  only  faint  now. 
I  soon  found  I  was  recovering  my  senses, 
before  I  had  lost  them ;  and,  while  they 
were  still  in  confusion,  I  found  that  Lady 
Freeman  was  shaking  hands  with  the 
new  comer  and  introducing  him  to  papa 
and  other  people  of  any  importance  there 
as  Sir  Marcus  Gray.  And  then  I  gradu- 
ally took  in  the  fact  that  Sir  Marcus  Gray 
was  the  man  I  had  danced  with  at  West- 
beed,  and  in  whose  society  I  had  spent 
that  blissful  summer  day. 
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I  saw  in  a  moment  he  was  anxiously 
looking  round  the  little  group  that  stood 
by  the  fireside.  Our  eyes  met.  The 
blood  rushed  over  his  face.  He  was  at 
my  side  in  an  instant,  an  eager  hand 
stretched  out  to  me,  an  unmistakable  ex- 
pression of  joy  in  his  face.  His  blue  eyes 
shone  with  a  strange  fire  in  them. 

For  the  rest  of  that  evening  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  in  a  dream.  I  looked,  moved,  and 
spoke  in  a  dream ;  1  never  woke  once. 
Of  course  Sir  Marcus  took  Lady  Free- 
man in  to  dinner.  Of  course  I  fell  to  the 
share  of  some  unimportant  bachelor,  and 
sat  at  a  different  part  of  the  table.  1  eat 
and  drank,  and  talked  little  common- 
places of  the  most  commonplace  descrip- 
tion, but  it  was  all  in  a  dream.  I  was  just 
waiting.  I  knew  what  would  happen  when 
he  was  free ;  I  knew  he  would  come  to 
me ;  and  so  he  did.  Of  course ;  it  would 
not  have  been  him  if  he  had  not.  I  sat  a 
little  apart  when  the  gentlemen  entered 
the  drawing-room  after  dinner;  and  some 
instinct  told  him  where  I  was,  for  he 
walked  straight  from  the  door  to  my  chair. 
He  had  not  given  himself  time  to  look  for 
me  or  see  me.  He  came  at  once.  And 
then  we  talked,  and  another  day  was  added 
to  my  life,  which  now  consisted  of  three. 
He  told  me  of  his  disappointment  when 
he  called  at  our  house  at  Westbeed  to 
introduce  himself  to  my  father,  and  he 
found  that  we  had  left.  He  was  only  in 
England  for  a  few  days  then.  He  was  in 
the  army,  and  intended  to  sell  out,  but  his 
regiment  being  ordered  on  service  he 
could  not  leave  with  honor,  and  it  was 
only  now  he  was  able  to  do  so.  He  in- 
tended now  to  settle  at  home.  He  looked 
happier,  I  thought,  than  when  I  had  first 
met  him ;  the  expression  of  extreme  sweet- 
ness was  still  in  his  face,  but  the  melan- 
choly tinge  yet  mingled  with  it  was  less,  I 
thought,  than  it  had  been. 

It  was  a  perfect  evening. 

Oct.  1st. —  I  am  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Sir  Marcus  Gray.  My  father  is  de- 
lighted and  everybocly  thinlcs  it  charming. 
How  can  they  help  doing  so  ?  Was  there 
ever  such  a  marriage  before  ?  Ever  such 
a  man  as  he  ?  ever  such  a  lucky  girl  as  I  ? 

Papa  laughs,  and  says  I  view  all  through 
rose-colored  glasses.  He  quietly  informs 
me  that  I  am  in  love.  He  declares  it  is 
an  excellent  match  for  his  little  Lucy,  but 
that  Sir  Marcus  is  quite  as  fortunate  as  I 
am.  He  is,  he  admits,  good  and  religious, 
which,  he  informs  me  further,  ninety-nine 
young  men  out  of  a  hundred  are  not. 

We  are  to  be  married  very  soon ;  as 
soon  as   I   can  get  my  trousseau  ready. 


And  the  reason  why  the  engagement  is 
only  to  be  a  few  weeks  is  this :  papa  for 
some  time  now  has  not  been  very  welL 
There  is  nothing  seriously  wrong  —  my 
dear,  dear  father!  Ah  I  what  should  I  do 
if  there  were?  —  but  he  has  had  advice, 
and  the  doctor  tells  him  that  though  there 
is  nothing  serious,  there  is  that  amiss 
which  mi^ht  become  serious  if  it  were  not 
taken  in  time.  So  he  is  to  go  away  and 
have  complete  change  of  climate  for  a 
whole  year.  A  long  sea  voyage  is  said  to 
be  the  best  thing  for  him,  so  he  is  going 
to  Uncle  George  in  Australia,  and  Fred's 
regiment  is  ordered  out  there  just  now.  I 
think  that  is  what  made  papa  fix  on  Aus- 
tralia, for  he  and  Fred  and  Amy  will  sail 
together  immediately  after  my  marriage. 

Oct.  2oth.  —  I  write  very  seldom  in  my 
journal  now.  I  am  too  busy.  I  have  to 
be  trying  on  dresses  and  choosing  pretty 
things  half  the  day.  A  baronet's  bride,  1 
find,  requires  a  much  handsomer  trous- 
seau than  a  captain's  ;  and  papa  is  so  kind 
and  generous.  Then  Marcus  takes  up  a 
great  deal  of  my  time,  and  I  grudge  every 
minute  almost,  now,  1  am  away  from  papa. 
I  neither  read  nor  write.  I  think  I  am 
the  idlest  girl  in  England,  and  yet  I  never 
have  one  moment  to  myself. 

Nov.  7th.  —  I  have  been  married  a  week 
to-day.  It  does  seem  wonderful.  And 
soon  I  dare  say  I  shall  feel  as  if  I  had 
always  been  married,  and  as  if  the  won- 
derful thing  is  that  once  I  was  Lucy  Lee, 
not  Lucy  Gray.  Marcus  is  all  I  ever  be- 
lieved him  and  a  great  deal  more.  What 
a  happy  girl  I  am!  My  life  is  a  poem 
from  morning  till  night  and  from  night  till 
morning,  and  the  deep  happiness  is  that 
Marcus  is  so  good.  I  think  there  must 
have  been  some  great  grief  in  his  life 
which  has  made  him  more  thoughtful  and 
serious  than  young  men  generally  are, 
and  left  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  his  char- 
acter. 

Jan.  1st.  —  With  the  new  year  I  will  be- 
gin my  journal  again.  I  have  neglected 
It,  but  how  can  I  be  blamed  for  that? 
First,  there  was  the  honeymoon,  spent  in 
that  most  delightful  of  all  ways  of  spend- 
ing time,  travelling;  and  during  our  deli- 
cious iiU-d'tites  how  could  I  find  time  to 
write?  And  then  the  settling  at  home, 
the  gradual  subsiding  into  home  life,  the 
receiving  and  returning  visits  and  going 
to  all  the  parties  given  in  our  honor ;  and 
then  every  moment  that  we  could  spend 
tSU-d'iite  I  grudged  bestowing  on  any 
other  occupation.  But  visits  are  not  so 
frequent  now;  they  all  have  been  paid 
and  returned,  and  Marcus,  of  course,  has 
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sometimes  business  in  which  I  cannot 
join,  and  that  obliges  him  to  leave  me  for 
a  while ;  therefore  I  am  going  to  begin  my 
journal. 

Jan.  17.  —  What  a  wonderful  man  he  is. 
I  did  not  know  a  young  man  could  be  like 
him.  He  thinks  so  much  of  duty  and  do- 
ing good,  and  so  very  much  of  not  being 
drawn  into  temptations,  of  not  giving  one- 
self the  chance  of  sinning;  and  au  this 
not  for  himself  so  much  as  for  others.  It 
is  a  beautiful  character,  this  husband  of 
mine  possesses,  and  the  more  I  study  it, 
the  more  I  see  to  admire  and  respect  as 
well  as  to  love  in  it.  Lucky  girl  that  I 
am !  And  how  good  I  ough^  to  become 
in  such  companionship ! 

Jan.  20.  —  We  were  walking  in  the 
shrubberies  to-day.  The  place  is  so  full  of 
evergreens  that  on  a  mild  winter's  day  one 
might  fancy  oneself  in  a  rich  green  autumn. 
The  sun  shone,  the  sky  was  a  pale  blue 
just  flecked  with  little  clouds,  and  I  was 
happy.  I  paused  at  an  old  sun-dial  to  ex- 
amine it,  and  turning  to  speak  to  my  hus- 
band I  found  his  eyes  fixed  on  me  with 
an  expression  1  could  hardly  read.  Then 
again  that  old  impression  came  over  me 
that  I  had  seen  his  eyes  before  1  had  seen 
him.  Sad  folly  !  I  think  it  must  be  that 
when  true  lovers  meet  they  recognize  each 
other's  souls,  as  what  thev  have  been  wait- 
ing for;  and  his  soul  Iooks  at  me  through 
those  blue  eyes  of  his,  and  so  I  seem  to 
have  seen  the  eyes  themselves  before. 
That  winter's  sky  I  stood  under  to-day  is 
not  so  blue  as  \Iarcus's  eyes.  1  do  won- 
der whether  I  have  seen  any  other  eyes 
like  them.  It  seems  hardly  possible.  No 
one  is  like  my  husband. 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so,  Marcus  ?  " 
I  asked  gently. 

**  I  was  thinking  of  the  song  *  Strangers 
Yet/  "  he  replied. 

"That  wicked,  false  song!"  I  cried; 
*'  you  know  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
it." 

*'  Now  I  scarcely  think  I  agree  with 
you,  there." 

"  What,  are  we  strangers  yet  ? "  I  ex- 
claimed indignantly. 

"  Are  we  not  ?  he  answered,  smiling. 
"  Do  you  know  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  thousand  times  yes  ! "  I  cried ; 
**  I  know  you  entirely  ;  better  than  I  know 
myself." 

"You  do?"  He  smiled  again,  but  it 
was  a  sad  smile.  "  No,  Lucy,  you  do  noL 
There  is  a  secret  in  my  life  which  I  have 
never  told  vou." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,"  I  replied  slowly. 

He  looked  quickly  at  me.    "  You  know 


it?"  he  said  in  a  sort  of  breathless  whis- 
per. 

"  I  meant  that  I  thought  there  was.  I 
have  fancied  you  had  some  past  grief  in 
your  life." 

He  breathed  freely  again. 

"  I  was  a  wild  young  fellow,  my  love," 
he  said,  "and  there  is  much  in  my  life  I 
would  gladly  blot  out  of  it." 

"K?«  /  "  I  cried  with  incredulous  tones. 

"  Yes  I  — even  I,"  he  replied  very  sadly. 
"  Would  you  love  me  less,  dear,  if  you 
knew  I  had  sinned  ?  " 

His  eyes  were  fixed  on  me,  those  blue 
eyes  of  his,  with  an  expression  of  desper- 
ate entreaty  in  them.  How  pathetic  they 
looked  !  I  felt  ready  to  cry,  and  in  some 
strange  way  I  seemed  to  recognize  their 
expression.  A  thrill  ran  over  me,  and  I 
felt  like  one  remembering.  I  had  seen 
that  very  expression  in  those  very  eyes 
before.  And  yet  I  had  not,  because  it 
was  impossible. 

Then  I  recollected  that  he  had  asked 
me  a  question,  and  I  had  to  reflect  before 
I  could  answer  it. 

"  We  are  all  sinners,"  I  said,  with  a 
thought  of  papa's  teaching  in  my  mind ; 
"  but  don't  talk  so,  dear  Marcus.  I  don't 
like  it.  Your  beautiful  conscience  has 
made  you  think  more  of  little  faults,  and 
I  believe  all  quite  young  men  are  silly ; 
but  don't  get  into  a  habit  of  calling  your- 
self a  sinner,  please.  It  is  so  unpleas- 
ant. Just  once  for  all  in  church  every 
Sunday  does  nicely  for  the  week,  and  we 
ought  to  be  content  with  that." 

He  could  not  help  laughing;  but  even 
while  he  laughed  there  was  a  sorrowful, 
yearning  look  in  his  eyes  as  they  gazed 
down  into  mine.  Then  he  recovered  him- 
self and  said  very  tenderly :  "  What  is  past 
is  past,  and  my  work  now  is  to  make  you 
happy,  my  own  sweet  little  wife." 

March  2nd.  —  My  husband  has  to  leave 
me  for  a  few  days.  A  first  separation ! 
How  earnestly  we  hope  it  may  be  a  last ! 
But  important  family  business  calls  him 
to  Paris.  A  brother  he  loves  is  in  a  diffi- 
culty out  of  which  he  can  get  him  by  his 
personal  intervention.  I  am  not  very 
strong  just  now  and  the  doctor  forbids  the 
rapid  journey  he  must  take,  so  farewell 
must  be  said.  Oh,  my  darling,  how  shall 
I  be  able  to  live  even  a  few  days  without 
you?  How  sad  and  lonely  it  will  be! 
Alas  for  the  poor  women  who  have  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  separated  from 
their  husbands  !  How  do  widows  live  at 
all  ?  I  cannot  imagine  it,  and  the  mere 
thought  of  them  makes  me  cry.  But  then, 
there  are  few  husbands  like  mine.     If  he 
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were  not  so  good  and  noble,  if  he  were  not 
perfect,  I  should  not  feel  about  him  as  I 
do.  We  have  been  married  nearly  six 
months  and  I  have  not  detected  a  single 
fault  in  him.  When  we  married,  I  took 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  must  have 
faults,  though  I  had  not  yet  found  them 
out.  I  may,  if  I  choose,  take  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  still,  but  I  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered them. 

April  25th.  —  I  will  try  to  write  down 
calmly  the  dreadful  events  of  the  past 
weeks.  1  feel  that  it  may  be  a  sort  of 
relief  to  do  so,  if  the  word  relief  can  ever 
be  used  by  me  again. 

He  was  gone,  and  I  wandered  about  the 
house  so  sad  and  yet  so  infinitely  happy. 
Oh,  did  such  happiness  really  exist  as 
mine  then?  I  must  not  write  of  it  or 
think  of  it,  or  I  shall  die. 

He  had  given  me  his  keys  in  case  I 
wanted  anything,  but  as  he  did  so  he  re- 
served one  key  from  the  bunch.  I  found 
afterwards  he  had  made  a  mistake  and 
kept  back  the  wrong  key,  leaving  me  the 
one  of  the  drawer  I  ought  never  to  have 
opened.  Two  days  after  he  was  gone 
came  a  telegram  to  me  ;  he  had  left  some 
things  behind  that  he  wanted ;  and  so  I 
went  to  his  dressing-room  to  find  them  for 
him.  Among  other  drawers  I  unlocked 
one  in  his  taole,  a  drawer  he  always  kept 
locked.  I  did  not  see  in  it  what  I  was 
looking  for,  but  my  eye  fell  on  something 
else.  A  book  —  a  Bible.  I  knew  I  had 
seen  it  before.  The  dark  blue  morocco 
binding,  with  the  gold  edge  a  little  shabby, 
struck  me  with  a  strange  familiarity.  Idly 
I  opened  it,  and  read  in  round  childish 
hand  my  own  name. 

**  Lucy  Lee,  from  her  dear  papa  on  her 
tenth  birthday."  What  did  it  mean? 
How  did  that  oook  get  here  ?  Stay,  what 
is  this  written  underneath  it,  and  written, 
how  wonderful !  in  my  husband's  hand  : 
"  Given  by  her  to  me,  Marcus  Gray,  on 
the  night  of  the  2nd  of  June,  18 — .  From 
this  night  1  go  and  sin  no  more." 

And  there  is  more  still,  in  different, 
fresher  ink,  but  the  same  writing,  just  be- 
low the  first  sentence  :  — 

*'  Nov.  1st,  18 — .  Married  to-day  to  the 
beautiful  child  who  gave  me  this  book  on 
that  memorable  2nd  of  June,  three  years 
ago.  She  saved  me  then  and  I  have  lived 
worthy  of  her  since.  To  do  so  and  to  win 
her  love,  has  been  the  one  object  of  my 
life.  God  grant  that  I  never  give  her 
cause  to  repent  it." 

What  did  it  mean? 

For  minutes,  perhaps  for  hours  —  I  do 
not  know  —  I  stood  as  one  stunned,  the 


book  in  my  hand,  my  eyes  staring  at  the 
words,  though  unable  to  read  them  again. 
Then  through  my  brain  like  lightning,  the 
meaning  flashed ;  flashed  never  to  be  for- 
gotten while  memory  remained ;  flashed 
with  a  physical  agony  such  as  lightning 
might  perhaps  inflict  He  —  my  husband 
—  was  that  sailor  lad  whom  I  had  hidden 
in  my  room  and  to  whom  I  had  given  tliat 
Bible.  He  —  my  husband  —  was  a  mur- 
derer ;  the  murderer  of  Sir  John  Gray  ;  of 
his  own  uncle.  Everything  confirmed  this 
horrible  impossibility ;  dreadful  thoughts 
rushed  and  tumbled  one  over  another  into 
my  mind,  all  making  the  impossibilities 
possible.  I  knew  he  had  not  been  on  good 
terms  with  his  uncle,  and  that  something 
had  happened  that  made  it  painful  to  him 
to  hear  his  name.  In  fact  we  never  spoke 
of  him,  as  I  had  discovered  this  before  we 
married.  Then  the  secret  in  his  life,  and 
his  thought  of  himself  always  as  a  great 
sinner,  and  then  —  what  with  the  damning 
evidence  of  the  book  which  was  enough  in 
itself,  I  recollected  him  —  yes  —  God  help 
me  —  I  did !  Those  blue  eyes  that  had 
haunted  me,  that  expression  of  passionate 
entreaty,  I  knew  now  where  I  had  seen 
them  —  why  I  recognized  them.  Nay,  I 
remembered  the  very  features  now,  those 
clearly  cut,  handsome  features.  The  slight 
youth  had  grown  into  the  strong,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  and  the  fair  complexion 
and  hair  had  been  stained  dark  along  with 
the  sailor's  disguise  —  that  was  all. 

These  terrible  proofs  convinced  me, 
and  as  they  did  so  I  lost  consciousness 
and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  I  was 
aware  of  a  sensation  of  tnankfulness ;  it 
was  the  last  thought  I  was  aware  of; 
thankfulness  that  1  died,  that  the  shock 
had  killed  me,  and  all  was  over. 

I  will  think  calmly :  but  it  is  the  calm- 
ness of  despair.  Would  to  God  I  had 
indeed  died  then ! 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  in  bed 
and  undressed.  I  looked  for  Marcus,  but 
he  was  not  there.  A  strange  woman  stood 
on  one  side  of  my  bed  and  Dr.  Winsley 
on  the  other.  They  seemed  busy  about 
me,  and  I  felt  surprised, 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  I  asked.  How 
faint  and  weak  my  voice  sounded ! 
"  Where  is  my  husband  ?  " 

Then  they  told  me  I  had  been  ill,  but 
that  I  was  recovering  ;  that  I  had  been  in 
bed  some  days,  and  Sir  Marcus  was  in 
France  ;  that  they  had  not  sent  for  him  as 
they  did  not  know  his  address.  There 
hacl,  they  added,  been  no  occasion  to  send 
for  him,  as  there  had  not  been  anything 
dangerous  in    my    illness,  though   from 
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weakness  I  had  been  unconscious.  All 
this  was  told  me  gradually,  and  so  as  in  no 
way  to  alarm  or  excite  me.  Afterwards  I 
learned  that  I  had  been  found  in  a  fainting- 
fit on  the  iloor,  and  that  my  illness  had 
destroyed  the  sweet  hopes  of  motherhood 
which  had  latterly  been  mine.  1  lay  all 
that  day  quiet  and  passive  in  bed,  and  all 
that  night  and  all  the  next  day.  I  took 
nourishment  and  medicine,  and  strength 
returned  by  degrees,  and  Doctor  Winsley 
said  that  I  should  soon  be  convalescent. 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  second  night 
my  dreadful  doom  fell  upon  me.  I  sud- 
denly, in  one  second  of  time,  remembered 
what  had  happened.  Sir  Marcus  Gray 
was  a  murderer  and  I  was  his  wife  ! 

At  first  I  could  only  abandon  myself  to 
the  horror  of  the  one  fact,  my  husband 
was  a  murderer.  I  seemed  staring  it  in 
the  face  and  making  myself  acquainted 
with  it.  Then  I  passed  through  more 
than  the  anguish  of  death,  more  than  the 
aeony  even  of  seeing  him  die.  But  out 
of  this  came  the  necessity  of  arranging 
my  future  life.  I  was  young  and  igno- 
rant, I  never  thought  of  means  and  ways, 
and  how  could  I  carry  out  such  a  project  ? 
All  I  intended  to  do  was  to  hide  ;  hiae  so 
that  no  one  should  ever  find  me,  or  ever 
learn  that  1  was  that  miserable  woman, 
Lucy  Gray,  Marcus  Gray's  wife.  1  must 
go  before  my  husband  returned.  One 
thing  I  would  do.  I  would  take  my  little 
Bible  with  me,  and  by  so  doing  my  hus- 
band would  know  why  I  had  left  him,  and 
would  make  no  search  for  me. 

My  recovery  proceeded  but  slowly  while 
such  dreadful  thoughts  rent  my  heart  in 
twain.  I  schooled  myself  with  a  desper- 
ate force,  that  I  might  gain  strength 
enough  in  time,  and  1  felt  myself  becom- 
ing cold  and  hard  and  old  under  this 
forced  calm. 

I  did  not  read  one  of  my  husband's  let- 
ters, and  I  did  not  write  to  him.  I  could 
not  do  either.  But  one  day  a  telegram 
came  to  say  he  was  anxious  at  my  silence, 
that  his  business  might  keep  him  a  week 
longer,  but  he  must  have  a  telegram  to 
say  all  was  well,  or  he  should  return  at 
once. 

I  asked  Dr.  Winsley  to  wire  that  all 
was  well,  and  then  to  write  giving  a  favor- 
able report  of  my  illness,  and  saying  that 
I  should  soon  be  all  right  again,  but  that 
I  could  not  write  at  present.  "  And  that 
must  be  followed  by  daily  bulletins ;  he 
will  be  so  anxious,"  I  said  quietly. 

Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
I  woke  from  a  dream  of  being  married 
to  Marcus.    We  stood  before  the  altar 


dressed  in  black,  in  a  vast  gloomy  cathe- 
dral, the  light  dim  as  the  struggling  dawn 
of  a  winter's  day.  It  was  cold;  tears 
started  from  my  eyes ;  my  bridegroom 
stood  beside  me  a  pale,  melancholy  ghost. 
I  woke  suddenly,  with  these  words  sound- 
ing in  my  ears,  as  if  spoken  aloud, — 

*•  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, let  no  man  put  asunder. 

I  lay  absorbed  in  the  sound. 

Then  words  came  from  my  heart  as  if  in 
answer  to  the  voice  that  spoke  so  loudly : 
"  For  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  till  death 
us  do  part.    Amen." 

Floods  of  tears  fell  from  my  eyes,  that 
had  not  wept  a  single  tear  since  the  fatal 
hour  when  I  foundthe  Bible.  1  wept  as 
if  I  had  never  wept  before. 

I  knew  my  doom,  and  my  spirit  rose  to 
it  in  humble  prayer.  I  was  his  wife.  I 
must  stay  with  him.  I  must  help.  I  must 
console.  I  must  endure.  I  must  live  for 
this  duty,  if  I  could.  I  must  not  die  till 
God  saw  fit  to  take  me.     I  must  endure. 

As  my  body  grew  strong  my  mind 
strengthened  also,  and  by  the  time  Sir 
Marcus  returned  home  I  had  schooled 
myself  into  a  wonderful  calm.  I  found 
myself  clasped  in  his  arms,  held  passion- 
ately against  his  breast,  my  face  covered 
by  his  Icisses.  I  did  not  shrink  or  falter. 
Ah,  my  love,  my  poor  guilty  love,  your 
touch,  your  kiss  did  not  repel  me.  How 
often  had  I  pictured  to  myself  this  mo- 
ment, but  had  I  ever  seen  it  like  the  real- 
ity? Had  I  ever  thought  of  myself  as 
yielding  to  that  embrace  and  returning 
that  kiss.**  With  a  sorrowful  pride,  my 
heart  acknowledged  that  it  still  loved,  and 
vowed  itself  yet  anew  to  its  duty. 

When  in  the  drawing-room,  his  blue 
eyes  (alas,  alas  !)  scanned  me  with  deepest 
love,  changing  to  anxiety. 

"  Dearest,"  he  cried,  *'  how  ill  you  have 
been  —  far,  far  more  than  I  dreamed  of ! 
Why,  this  is  not  my  Lucy." 

"It  is  your  w//<?,"  I  said  softly,  with  an 
emphasis  that  I  only  understood  on  the 
little  word ;  then  I  added  :  *'  Yes,  I  have 
been  very  ill  —  and  it  has  been  a  strange 
illness  —  it  seems  to  have  changed  me,  as 
you  say.     I  am  not  what  I  was. 

"  Lucy,"  he  cried,  again  embracing  me, 
"  as  you  recover  your  strength,  your  gaiety 
will  return  —  your  hopes  have  been  disap- 
pointed —  your  tender  heart  wounded,  and 
I  not  able  to  console  —  not  near  you." 

Then  he  went  to  dress  for  dinner,  and 
after  that  we  dined  together,  and  together 
we  even  left  the  dining-room  for  the  little 
boudoir  in  which  we  spent  our  evenings. 
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How  sweet,  how  dear,  how  home-like  it 
all  was  !  Yet  was  it  not  only  a  burlesque, 
such  as  demon  lingers  might  draw,  of  the 
life  that  had  been  ?  If  it  were  a  sin  to 
harbor  the  criminal,  verily  my  sin  had 
found  me  out.  Just  then  my  husband, 
who  I  suppose  had  been  telling  me  some- 
thin<j  amusing,  gave  a  cheery  laugh.  The 
laugh  startled  me.  I  looked  at  him,  and 
for  an  instant  the  scene  around  me  faded 
as  I  beheld,  as  if  with  my  physical  eyes, 
that  man  laughing  there,  my  husband, 
murdering  another.  I  rose  from  my  chair 
with  a  cry  of  pain. 

"  My  dearest,"  he  said,  taking  me  in  his 
arms,  '*you  are  still  ill.  What  has  Doctor 
Winsley  been  about.'*  Why  was  I  not 
sent  for.?  You  should  be  in  your  bed  — 
you  should,  indeed." 

He  caught  me  in  his  kind  arms  and 
carried  me,  more  than  supported  me,  up- 
stairs to  my  room.  What  could  I  do  in 
that  loving  embrace  but  nestle  my  head 
on  his  breast,  and  there,  my  face  hid, 
weep  out  my  anguish.?  I  felt  in  that  mo- 
ment as  if  I  could  have  told  him  all,  and 
that,  with  no  secret  between,  we  could 
bravely,  though  sorrowfully,  live  hand-in- 
hand  our  life  of  penitence  and  duty,  and 
that,  so  lived,  it  might  not  be  so  intoler- 
able. There  would  even  have  been  a 
sweetness  in  telling  him  that  I  still  loved 
him,  loved  him  still,  through  all,  notwith- 
standing all.  But  I  could  not  do  it.  I 
felt  that  to  him  such  a  life  might  be  the 
one  thine:  that  could  not  be  borne. 

So  no  word  was  spoken  and  I  was  left 
alone.  Alone  to  weep  and  to  pray ;  and 
my  very  soul  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  tears 
and  in  prayers  before  I  sought  my  bed. 
I  feigned  sleep  when  my  husband  came, 
and  I  lay  sleepless  the  whole  night,  though 
I  wondered  greatly  at  the  calm  slumber 
which  he  enjoyed. 

Habit  is  above  all  things.  There  is 
something  humiliating  in  the  discovery  of 
how  soon  the  mind  becomes  accustomed 
to  anything.  Ecstatic  joy  or  mortal  an- 
guish are  accepted  after  the  first,  and 
cease  to  annoy.  How  many  of  us  have 
said,  **  That  I  could  not  bear ;  "  and  have 
been  plunged  into  that  very  unbearable 
grief,  and  learned  to  smile  under  it  ?  Yes, 
and  to  cease  to  feel  the  burthen  that  could 
not  be  borne. 

And  so  the  days  pass  on.  My  husband 
thinks  I  have  never  recovered  from  my 
illness,  and  treats  me  with  a  tenderness 
and  consideration  that  nearly  breaks  my 
heart.  And  he  is  right.  I  have  never 
recovered,  and  the  continued  mental  an- 
guish, the  agony  that  lies  forever  in  my 


heart,  hidden  by  my  quiet,  calm  face,  is 
sapping  the  very  springs  of  life.  I  am 
fading  away ;  I  am  dying.  Oh,  the  relief 
that  this  knowledge  brings  me  I  1  am  so 
young  that  I  have  strength  to  resist,  but 
the  enemy  is  too  strong  for  me  —  that 
blessed  enemy  will  conquer —  I  shall  die. 

June  1st. —  It  is  months  since  I  have 
written  a  line  in  this  book.  I  cannot  leave 
such  a  story  of  a  life  incomplete.  I  will 
finish  it,  for  it  is  finished,  and  then  I  will 
shut  up  my  book  and  write  in  it  no  more. 

I  grew  very  brave  and  carried  on  my 
life  as  it  was,  being  everything  to  my 
husband  that  a  wife  could  be,  devoting 
myself  to  him  entirely,  and  —  was  it 
strange.?  —  laving  him  only  the  more  I 
did  so.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  saddest  i>art 
of  my  doom  that  I  loved  him  still.  And 
how  beautiful  his  life,  how  noble  his  char- 
acter would  have  been  but  for  that  —  oh, 
bitter  knowledge.  An  involuntai*y  Eve,  I 
had  eaten  the  apple  and  knew  evil  from 
good. 

Sir  Marcus  became  very  unhappy  about 
me,  as  I,  by  slow  degrees,  day  by  day, 
faded  away  before  his  eyes.  I  knew  I 
was  dying  and  1  think  he  saw  it  too. 
How  he  tended  me  with  an  atmosphere  of 
love  and  gentleness  that  by  turns  pierced 
and  soothed  my  poor  broken  heart !  I  do 
not  know  that  we  ever  loved  each  other 
better  than  in  those  melancholy  days 
when  each  carried  a  sad  secret  which  love 
taught  us  to  conceal  from  the  other.  My 
husband  never  for  a  moment  let  me  be- 
lieve he  thought  seriously  of  my  health, 
but  sometimes  I  found  his  eyes  fixed  on 
me  with  an  expression  that'  would  have 
alarmed  me,  had  not  such  alarm  been  only 
a  joy.  One  day  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
like  to  go  to  Australia.  I  reflected  for 
half  a  moment,  and  then  refused  with  de- 
cision. 

"Is  my  darling  pining  for  her  father 
and  sister  ?  "  he  whispered  softly,  encir- 
cling me  with  his  arms.  **  Do  not  Ge  afraid 
to  tell  me,  sweetheart ;  I  should  only  love 
you  for  your  love  of  them.  Hut  let  me 
take  you  to  them  —  if  you  were  happy, 
you  would  get  well  quickly." 

I  was  eager  to  speak.  **  Marcus,"  I 
said,  "it  is  not  that.  I  love  tlKjm,  but  I 
am  your  wife.  Never  forget  that  my  life 
is  yours ;  that  I  live  in  you  and  for  you. 
Never  forget  it." 

"Then  what  is  it,  dearest?  Tell  me 
what  I  can  do." 

liut  I  sighed  heavily,  and,  leaning  back 
in  my  chair,  closed  my  eyes.  My  heart 
bled  for  him,  and  then  for  myself.  How 
I  pitied  us  both. — two  miserable  young 
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creatures,  scarcely  more  than  boy  and  girl ! 
I  viewed  them  as  if  I  was  not  one  of  them, 
and  my  heart  ached  with  pity  for  them. 
Why  had  just  these  two  been  singled  out 
for  such  a  life  as  this  ?  Why  had  the 
boy  been  so  tempted?  Why  had  the  girl 
married  him  ?  But  here  my  heart  smote 
me.  Did  1  indeed  wish  not  to  have  be- 
come his  wife.'*  No,  I  did  not.  I  wished 
very  earnestly  to  die,  but  I  never  wished 
I  had  not  married  Marcus.  When  I  laid 
down  my  happiness,  I  took  up  the  du- 
ties of  a  wife,  and  with  the  duties  I  found 
I  had  taken  up  the  love  also.  Still  there 
was  one  thing,  only  one  I  never  did. 
I  never  voluntarily  caressed.  I  never 
kissed  him  or  laid  my  head  on  his  kind 
shoulders,  or  threw  my  arms  round  him 
as  of  old.  Something  kept  me  from  this. 
I  know  not  what  —  for  I  never  shrank 
from  him.  I  loved  his  kind  tone  and  ten- 
der kisses.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
noticed  this.  If  he  did  perhaps  he  thought 
me  passive  from  the  languor  of  ill  health. 

One  day  he  was  turning  over  the  con- 
tents of  a  drawer,  long  unopened,  in  the 
library.  He  was  searching  for  photo- 
graphs of  himself  as  a  boy,  which  I  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  see ;  and  to  gratify  a 
wish  of  mine  no  trouble  was  too  great. 
He  had  looked  everywhere  likely,  and, 
going  to  this  drawer  as  a  forlorn  hope,  he 
found  them  there. 

"  Here  they  are,"  he  cried ;  but  the 
next  moment  he  uttered  an  exclamation 
which  struck  my  ear  as  one  of  horror.  I 
sprang  from  my  chair  and  ran  to  look  over 
his  shoulder.  He  held  a  photograph  in 
his  hand,  but  it  was  no  boy's  face  he  re- 
garded so  intently,  the  portrait  was  not 
his  at  all.  It  was  a  photograph  of  his 
murdered  uncle.  Sir  John  Gray,  and  across 
the  picture  was  a  great  red  stain  of  blood. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  sight  over- 
whelmed me;  my  nerves  ought  to  have 
been  hardened  by  the  life  I  had  led ;  ev- 
ery hour  of  every  day  had  brought  to 
them  trials  surely  worse  than  this.  Yet 
this  alone  was  more  than  I  could  bear ;  I 
screamed  aloud  and  then  fainted.  I  should 
have  fallen,  but  he  caught  me  in  his  arms. 
I  did  not  lose  consciousness  entirely,  but 
I  could  not  stand  or  see.  He  laid  me  on 
the  sofa  and  tenderly  brought  me  back  to 
life  with  restoratives  and  gentle  fanning; 
the  cool  breeze  seemed  to  reach  my  bram 
and  soothe  it. 

"  Oh,  that  blood,  that  dreadful  blood  !  " 
I  cried. 

He  stared  at  me  wildly,  terror  in  his 
eyes.  Then  he  said  softly :  **  Be  calm, 
my  dearest.     I   see  what  you  mean.     It 


was  not  blood ;  it  was  red  ink.  A  bottle 
with  a  little  red  ink  in  it  has  been  spilled 
on  the  photographs." 

This  was  too  much  ;  not  blood  but  red 
ink.  Not  murder,  I  suppose,  but  just  a 
little  red  ink.  I  burst  out  laughing,  and 
that  laugh  of  mine  sounded  in  my  own 
ears  as  the  most  horrible  sound  they  had 
ever  heard. 

I  was  worse  for  some  days  after  this 
incident,  but  early  spring  was  bringing 
glory  and  freshness  to  the  earth  ;  and 
somehow  a  little  of  her  sweetness  crept 
even  into  my  heart  and  revived  it.  I  ral- 
lied. I  was  able  to  go  out  again,  and, 
leaning  on  my  husband's  arm,  to  stroll 
through  the  gardens  and  see  the  little 
leaves  and  blossoms  leap  up  to  welcome 
the  spring.  Sometimes  I  felt  only  a  soft 
melancholy,  looking  at  them  and  feeling  I 
should  never  watch  them  leap  up  in  their 
glad  homage  again.  Next  spring  Marcus 
would  stand  a  lonely  man  amonp:  them. 
No  poor  loving  wife  would  be  with  him, 
her  heart  breaking  with  his  secret,  which 
she  betrayed  not  even  to  himself. 

**  Doctor  Winsley  recommends  your 
riding,  Lucy,"  he  said.  He  was  quite 
cheerful  now  in  seeing  me  better.  "  I 
have  sent  for  a  horse,  which  I  think  will 
be  quiet  and  gentle  enough  for  you.  I 
shall  ride  it  myself  to-morrow  with  a  side- 
saddle and  long  garment.  You  will  like 
to  ride,  my  dearest,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Marcus,"  I  replied  submissively. 
Ah !  how  I  loved  riding  once,  and  he 
heard  me  say  so,  but  I  cared  for  nothing 
now.  I  would  ride  if  he  wished  it,  that 
was  all. 

The  following  morning  the  horse  was 
brought  round  to  the  hall  door,  and  I 
stood  on  the  steps  to  see  Marcus  mount 
him  en  amazone;  a  long  shawl  floated 
from  the  saddle,  and  he  sat  sideways  with 
his  leg  over  the  crutch.  It  was  a  very 
pretty,  cream-colored  creature,  and  he 
rode  off  from  the  door  looking  back  at 
me,  smiling,  and  waving  his  hand. 

That  was  how  he  left  me — but  ah! 
how  did  he  return  ? 

Time  passed,  but  I  did  not  count  the 
minutes.  Sometimes  I  did  a  few  stitches 
of  the  crochet  work  I  held  in  my  hand  ; 
and  then  I  leant  back  in  mv  chair  and 
dreamed  waking  dreams  while  the  quiet 
tears  to  which  my  eyes  were  so  well  ac- 
customed rolled  silently  dow^n  over  my 
cheeks. 

'*How  long  will  it  last?"  I  thought 
sadly.  "  How  long  will  youth  within  me 
fight  with  death  ?  And  what  will  he  do 
when  I  leave  him  ?    Oh,  my  poor  Marcus ! 
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And  as  I  thought  this  something  came  in 
sight  on  the  road  leading  to  the  house. 
Or,  rather,  1  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  the 
something,  which  had  oeen  a  few  minutes 
in  sight,  tor  it  was  pretty  near  the  house 
when  I  first  beheld  it.  Men,  two  or  three 
periiaps,  huddled  close  together,  and  bear- 
ing a  burden. 

what  was  it  they  were  carr}Mng?  As 
they  approached  I  distinctly  saw  that  it 
was  a  man,  and  another  minute  revealed 
to  me  with  equal  distinctness  the  figure 
and  the  dress.     It  was  my  husband. 

For  a  second  or  two  I  was  utterly  in- 
credulous. I  saw  him  quite  plainly  and  I 
did  not  believe  that  I  had  seen  him  at  all. 
Then,  with  a  great  leap,  my  heart  saw  as 
well  as  my  eyes,  and  stood  still  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  leapt.  I  knew  I  had  faint- 
ed at  less  things,  but  I  could  not  afford  to 
faint  then.  1  had  no  "leisure  to  be  sick." 
I  was  out  of  the  room  and  down-stairs, 
with  a  strength  I  did  not  know  I  pos- 
sessed, and  met  them  just  as  they  were 
carrying  him  into  the  drawing-room  and 
placing  him  on  a  sofa. 

His  face  was  white,  his  eyes  shut,  and 
he  did  not  seem  to  breathe.  He  had 
fainted,  of  course.  I  ran  up  to  him,  but 
they  tried  to  take  me  away. 

*•  Do  not  come.  For  heaven's  sake  go 
awav.     It  is  too  late ;  it  will  kill  vou  too." 

I  thought  the  men  were  saying  these 
things  to  mc ;  the  words  sounded  in  my 
ears  in  a  sort  of  chorus,  but  what  were  the 
words  to  me .^  It  was  Marcus  I  wanted; 
he  was  there,  I  was  with  him,  and  it  did 
not  matter  what  anv  one  said. 

*'  The  doctor  will  be  back  in  a  few  min- 
utes," one  of  the  men  cried.  "  He  went 
home  for  something  for  you,  poor  thing ; 
not  for  him." 

**  Go  away ;  please  go  away,"  was  all  I 
replied. 

1  think  thev  spoke  together  and  agreed 
to  leave  me  till  the  doctor  came.  I  think 
thev  said  it  was  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
ancf  would  not  harm  me,  and  it  m'ght  be 
best.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  some 
such  words  were  ringing  in  my  ears. 

I  knew  well,  however,  that  I  was  alone 
with  him ;  and,  flinging  myself  on  my 
knees  beside  him,  I  covered  his  cola, 
white  face  with  those  kisses  that  1  had  not 
given  before.  One  prominent  feeling  in 
mjr  mind  was  a  keen  remorse  that  I  nad 
withheld  them. 

These  kisses  had  a  wonderful  power. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled,  and  at 
that  moment  the  doctor  came  in.  Ah,  I 
did  not  want  him;  I  was  the  best  doc- 
tor.   Could  he  restore  life  as  I  had  done  ? 


Doctor  Winsley  looked  surprised  at  his 
patient.  I  believe  he  had  never  thought 
to  see  his  eyes  open  again,  but  what  do 
doctors  who  confine  their  studies  to  mat- 
ter know  of  spiritual  power  ? 

He  was  to  be  arranged  on  the  sofa  so 
as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  his  being 
carried  to  his  bed,  and  Doctor  Winsley 
did  scarcely  more  than  so  arrange  him, 
and  order  that  he  should  be  given  stimu* 
lants  and  strong  beef-tea  at  short  inter- 
vals. He  beckoned  me  out  of  the  room 
when  he  left,  and  broke  to  me  very  ten- 
derly that  the  case  was  hopeless,  and  be- 
yond the  skill  of  doctor  or  nurse.  There 
would  probably  be  a  rally,  and  he  would 
recover  the  power  of  speech  and  mi^ht  be 
able  to  express  all  his  last  wishes  ;  but  no 
more  than  that  was  possible.  There  were 
internal  injuries,  and  life  could  not  last 
for  many  hours.  It  was  a  case  of  hours, 
not  of  days. 

I  listened  as  one  in  a  dream.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  stunned,  or  it  was  the  calm- 
ness of  despair ;  I  don't  know.  I  have  not 
an  idea  what  I  felt.  I  think  I  felt  noth- 
ing, and  yet  I  certainly  understood  that 
Marcus  was  to  die. 

The  separation  was  what  I  had  ever 
been  looking  forward  to,  but  not  thus.  I 
had  expected  my  own  death  —  but  his/ 
I  understood,  but  perhaps  I  did  not  be- 
lieve ;  I  was  quiet ;  I  said  nothing.  I 
cannot  tell  why  Doctor  Winsley  vi'as  fright- 
ened and  made  me  sit  down  and  swaUow 
brandy,  and  felt  my  pulse  and  looked  deep 
into  my  eyes,  murmuring  to  himself, 
"  Poor  thing,  poor  thing,"  and  then 
charged  me  not  to  be  a  moment  alone  with 
him,  as  I  was  unfit,  most  unfit.  I  shook 
my  head  and  told  him  I  felt  quite  strong, 
and  should  watch  by  him  myself,  and  no 
one  must  disturb  us.  He  said  he  would 
look  in  again  to  see  how  I  was ;  I  noticed 
he  did  not  say  how  he  was ;  and  then  he 
went  away. 

I  continued  perfectly  composed ;  I  did 
not  shed  a  tear ;  and  I  went  back  to  him. 
I  think  the  shock  must  have  stunned  my 
brain. 

His  eyes  were  open,  and  he  was  per- 
fectly conscious. 

**  Dear,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  much  better. 
I  can  talk  to  you,  but  I  know  it  cannot 
last.    I  heard  every  word  he  said  to  you." 

His  senses  must  have  been  pretematu- 
rally  sharpened,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  illness  or  after  accidents,  or  he  could 
not  have  heard. 

I  sat  down  by  him  and,  taking  his  hand 
in  mine,  kissed  him. 

"  Marcus,  I  don't  believe  you  will  die,** 
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I  said,  and  I  was  surprised  when  I  found 
I  had  said  it  I  did  not  know  I  was  go- 
ing to  utter  those  words.  Had  I  spoken 
as  one  does  to  soothe  the  sick?  or  did  I 
really  not  believe  it  ? 

**  Yes,  I  am.  This  is  the  rally  he  spoke 
oL  My  Lucy,  I  must  leave  you."  How 
tenderly  he  looked  at  me !  **  My  guardian 
angel,  my  sweet  wife,  I  must  leave  you 
alone." 

**  1  don't  believe  you  will  die,"  I  re- 
peated, and  this  time  consciously  and  in 
lull  faith.  Was  it  from  the  sound  of  the 
words  that  I  had  accepted  their  meaning? 
Or  how  was  it  that  I  did  not  believe  it  ? 

**  1  have  a  secret  to  tell  you  before  I 
leave  you,"  he  sighed  heavily.  "  I  will  not 
die  with  a  secret  oetween  us." 

*•  Oh,  my  love,  I  will  save  you  the  con- 
fession," I  thought.  •*  Poor  fellow,  poor 
Marcus,  I  will  save  you  M^/." 

I  stooped  over  and  whispered  very  low, 
while  shivers  ran  through  me  and  my 
heart  beat,  now  fast,  now  faint,  — 

"  I  know  it." 

The  color  came  into  his  white  face. 

"You  know  it?"  he  cried.  He  half 
raised  himself  and  then  sank  back  again. 
"No,  no,  you  do  not  —  and  I  must  not 
lose  time.  My  dearest,  when  did  you  see 
me  first  ?    You  will  tell  me  at  Westbeed." 

I  interrupted  him.  "In  the  garden  at 
my  father's  rectory,"  I  whispered,  breath- 
less. 

How  he  looked  at  me,  and  how  he  con- 
tinued to  look  when  I  added:  "On  the 
second  of  June,  four  years  ago." 

His  gaze  turned  into  one  of  amazement, 
almost  of  joy. 

"  You  have  known  it  all  this  time  ?  "  he 
said  wonderin^ly.  I  thought  he  hardly 
realized  what  it  was,  or  there  would  not 
have  been  that  joy  in  his  face ;  but  per- 
haps he  was  too  weak  to  do  so. 

"  Not  all  the  time.  Since  you  left  me 
for  Paris.  I  found  my  Bible  in  your 
drawer.     1  read  what  you  had  written." 

I  spoke  in  litde  sentences ;  I  felt  as  if 
I  should  never  breathe  freely  again.  His 
eyes  did  not  leave  my  face  for  a  moment ; 
be  seemed  taking  in  the  meaning  of  my 
words  more  through  them  than  by  his 
ears. 

"  You  have  known  it  all  this  time,"  he 
cried.  "I  have  often  longed  to  tell  you, 
but  dared  not  My  darling,  why  did  not 
yoH  tell  mef'* 

I  hardly  knew  then  whv  I  had  not  told 
him;  my  brain  was  connised,  but  some- 
thing made  me  answer,  "I  dared  not 
either." 

"  I  want  to  let  you  know  the  story,"  he 
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said,  "and  I  have  not  much  time.  You 
know  there  was  always  a  ciuarrel,  and  he 
treated  my  mother  so  badly  after  my  fa- 
ther's death  —  you  know  how  I  lovecf  my 
mother.  1  was  half  mad  with  anger,  and 
I  was  a  wild  fellow  —  I  have  told  you  that 
before,  Lucy;  always  in  some  scrape  or 
another.  1  tried  to  make  him  do  her  jus- 
tice. It  was  money  she  ou^ht  to  have, 
and  he  kept  it,  from  some  legal  quibble 
or  other.  1  left  my  regiment.  I  had  been 
laid  up  with  some  trifling  illness  and  was 
supposed  to  be  still  in  my  own  room.  A 
good  fellow,  Morley,  a  brother  officer,  was 
to  conceal  my  absence  and  to  let  me  know 
the  minute  matters  looked  dangerous.  I 
got  off  in  a  smuggler's  craft  disguised  as 
a  sailor  —  my  regiment  was  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  I  was  like  a  schoolboy  out  on  a 
freak.  It  was  the  fun  of  the  thing  I  liked, 
though  in  a  rage  with  my  uncle,  and  de- 
termmed  to  beard  him  — poor  fellow." 

Here  I  gave  him  some  of  the  nourish- 
ment ordered;  he  swallowed  it  and  con- 
tinued his  story :  — 

"  I  saw  him  and  he  refused  everything. 
I  said  I  would  make  him  do  it,  but  I  had 
to  run  off,  for  somebody  came.  Later  in 
the  day  I  got  a  telegram,  mysteriously 
wordecl  and  addressed  to  a  false  name, 
from  Morley,  bidding  me  return  at  once 
or  all  would  be  discovered  and  I  a  ruined 
man,  a  disgraced  soldier.  My  craft  agreed 
for  a  consideration  to  sail  with  the  first 
tide  next  morning.  I  tracked  Sir  John 
to  the  wood,  and  again  demanded  my 
mother's  money.  He  refused  —  I  threat- 
ened—  he  pointed  his  gun  at  me,  saying 
he  was  afraid  of  his  life.  I  saw  that  mine 
was  really  in  danger,  jumped  at  him,  and 
caught  hold  of  the  gun ;  he  wrested  it  from 
me,  and  when  in  his  hand  it  went  off. 
The  next  moment  a  man,  who  did  not 
know  me,  had  me  by  the  throat,  crying 
out,  *  You  have  murdered  him ; '  and  after 
a  deadly  scuffle,  I  flung  him  off.  You  see, 
if  I  was  taken  or  stopped,  and  Sir  John 
told  who  I  was  or  anything,  I  was  ruined 
and  disgraced  forever.  So  I  just  took  to 
my  heels  and  fled  —  I  ran  for  my  life.  I 
did  not  know  ray  poor  uncle  had  shot  him- 
self in  wresting  his  gun  from  me,  but  I 
soon  found  there  was  a  hue  and  cry  after 
me,  which  made  me  fear  something  bad 
had  happened.  Ah,  my  dear,  you  know 
the  rest'' 

It  was  wonderful  how  Marcus  had  ral- 
lied, and  with  what  spirit  and  fire  he  told 
his  story.  But  what  wonder  could  com- 
pare with  the  change  wrought  in  the  mind 
of  the  girl  who  hstened  to  him?  The 
whole  world  was  transformed  again.    A 
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miracle  had  been  worked.    He  was  inno- 
cent ! 

A  flood  of  joy  and  gratitude  rushed  over 
me.  I  found  no  difficulty  in  believing 
now.  There  was  no  stunned  feeling,  no 
impossibility.  The  wonder  was  that  Ihad 
ever  thought  him  guilty.  He!  Marcus! 
my  husband !  the  noblest  of  men. 

I  covered  his  dear  hands  with  kisses  in 
humble  reverence. 

"  I  was  such  a  bad  fellow,"  he  said, 
smiling  and  stroking  my  hair;  "or,  if  not 
bad,  such  a  thougntless,  harum-scarum 
fool.  You  saved  me,  little  wife  —  you, 
with  your  innocent  face,  vour  generous 
actions  and  your  book,  for  I  kept  my 
promise.  I  read  it  every  day;  I  did  in- 
deed. If  I  am  a  better  fellow  now,  it  is 
your  doing." 

Was  ever  any  creature  in  the  world  so 
happy  as  I  for  that  one  blissful  minute? 
And  then  I  suddenly  recollected  that  he 
was  going  to  die. 

I I  could  not  be.  God  could  not  be  so 
cruel.  Just  as  we  were  again  happy,  in 
the  moment  that  my  own  Marcus  was 
given  back  to  me,  God  would  not  take  him 
from  me. 

I  clung  to  him,  I  whispered  in  his  ear : 
"  I  know  you  will  live ;  I  know  you  will 
live." 

As  for  me,  strength  had  returned  to  me 
in  a  wonderful  manner.  I  had  been  wast- 
ing away  from  the  hopelessness  of  my 
sorrow.  With  hope,  the  power  of  recov- 
ery came  back.  I  sat  by  him  and  kept 
giving  him  the  nourishment  and  stimulant 
from  time  to  time.  And  by-and-by  he  fell 
asleep,  and  still  I  sat  by  him,  while  my 
heart  went  up  to  God  in  prayer  and  praise. 

Doctor  Winsley  called  late  to  see  me, 
not  Marcus.  He  could  not  believe  his 
eyes  when  he  found  him  not  only  alive, 
but  in  a  calm,  profound  slumber.  Beck- 
oning me  out  of  the  room,  he  insisted  that 
Sir  James  Paget  should  be  telegraphed 
for  at  once. 

"  There  is  not  the  internal  injury  I  ap- 
prehended. I  have  mistaken  the  case," 
he  said  gentlv.  "  I  should  like  another 
opinion,  and  tnat  the  best  that  can  be  had. 
It  is  a  most  unusual  case,  but  1  hope  for 
the  best." 

"  I  knew  he  would  recover,"  I  said 
calmly;  but  notwithstanding  my  calm 
words,  floods  of  happy  tears  burst  from 
my  eyes. 

And  I  was  right.  He  recovered,  and 
the  accident  left  no  bad  effects  behind, 
though  Sir  James  agreed  with  Doctor 
Winsley  that    it  was   *'a  most  unusual 
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case."  And  I  got  well,  too ;  happiness  is 
a  worker  of  miracles,  and  I  was  the  hap- 
piest girl  in  England.  By-and-by  I  con- 
fessed to  my  husband  what  I  had  oelicvcd 
when  I  found  my  Bible,  and  he  said  he 
only  loved  me  the  better  for  my  devotioii, 
and  called  me  a  heroine,  whose  heroism 
had  nearly  cost  her  life.  But  the  only 
sorrow  I  now  have  in  the  world  is  that 
anything  should  have  made  me  believe 
that  my  husband  was  —  I  cannot  write 
the  word.  I  am  so  glad  that  the  belief 
almost  killed  me.  And  if  it  had  done  so 
quite  it  would  be  no  more  than  I  deserved, 
and  the  verdict  on  my  death  ought  to  have 
been  given  in  the  three  expressive  words : 
"  Served  her  right  I " 


From  The  National  Review. 

CANON  KINGSLEY  AS  A  NATURALIST  AND 
COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN. 

EvERSLEY  is  a  parish  favorable  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  owing  to  its  ex- 
tensive wastes,  in  which  wild  plants  and 
animals  always  abounded.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Z/dA, 
an  open  pasture  among  woods,  and  eoftr 
—  ever,  in  modern  English  —  a  wild  boar, 
suggests  that  big  game  of  that  sort  was 
still  found  in  the  woods  of  this  neighbor- 
hood late  in  the  Saxon  period.  In  fact, 
the  parish  of  Eversley  was  probably  one 
of  the  last  lairs  of  the  wild  boar  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  the  existing  village 
green  formed,  in  all  probability,  in  eany 
times,  an  open  pasture  among  the  woods, 
or  one  of  those  natural  clearances  in  which 
the  earliest  Saxon  villages  appear  to  have 
been  built. 

Kingsley  lived  for  a  short  time  as  cu* 
rate  o?  the  parish,  after  leaving  Oxford, 
in  a  small  cottage  on  the  green,  commenc* 
ing  his  life-long  work  in  the  midst  of  a 
rustic  population,  whom  he  himself  de- 
scribed as  fond  of  poaching  and  regular 
in  nothing  but  in  non-attendance  at  church. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  spite  of  his 
pleasing  outlook  on  the  green,  enlivened 
>  as  it  was  on  summer  evenings  by  young 
I  people  playing  cricket  and  by  groups  of 
.  gossiping  elders,  the  prospect  that  lay 
before  the  highly  educated  and  well-bom 
i  young    clergyman,    who    had    suddenly 
I  passed  from  a  college  where  he  had  been 
I  extremely  popular  to  a  rural  curacy  and  a 
cottap^e,  proved  at  first  dull  and  irksome. 

Wrthin    a    year  his   position,  from   a 

worldly  point  of  view,  had  improved ;  he 

I  had  received  the  gift  of  the  liviDg,  and 
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become  the  rector  of  Eversley  instead  of 
the  curate,  and  his  good  fortune  was  com- 
pleted by  an  early  and  happy  marriage. 
But  at  the  first  olush,  beiore  he  knew 
even  the  names  of  the  members  of  his 
flock,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  despair :  "  I 
am  alone !  My  parish  is  particular  for 
nothing  but  want  of  houses  and  abundance 
of  peat-bogs." 

The  young  curate's  future  course  of  life 
had  not  been  at  that  period  precisely 
shaped ;  but  even  before  we  have  marked 
out  our  intended  careers,  with  pains  and 
care,  instinct,  or  a  consciousness  of  the 
natural  bent  of  our  powers,  sometimes 
declares  their  character,  and  we  enter, 
half  unconsciously,  the  road  we  shall  never 
quit  In  one  of  the  earliest  letters  writ- 
ten from  the  cottage  on  the  green,  Kings- 
ley  referred  to  the  happiness  which  his 
new  mode  of  life  already  afforded  him, 
attributing  that  result  of  his  labors  to  the 
daily  performance  of  duties  such  as  an 
energetic  and  conscientious  curate  could 
not  possibly  avoid  in  a  parish  so  benighted 
as  Eversley  then  was.  In  that  same  year, 
1842,  his  mother  paid  him  a  \nsit,  and  re- 
ported the  people  already  devoted  to  her 
son.  In  a  letter  of  hers,  written  at  this 
time,  she  sounds  the  key-note  of  success- 
ful curacy,  and  of  everv  other  kind  of 
useful  ministry,  when  sne  mentions  her 
son's  power  of  attracting  sympathy  and 
confidence,  and  his  hearty  mterest  in  what- 
ever lay  in  his  patli. 

Persons  who  do  not  comprehend  the 
character  of  rustics  would  be  astounded 
at  his  estimation  of  the  humble  folk 
around  him.  "  The  clod  of  these  parts," 
says  their  rector,  "is  the  descendant  of 
many  generations  of  broom  squires  and 
deer-stalkers;  the  instinct  of  sport  is 
strong  within  him  still."  "  Well,  he  has 
his  faults,  and  I  have  mine,"  he  says 
somewhere  ;  "  but  he  is  a  thorough  good 
fellow  nevertheless,  civil,  contented,  in- 
dustrious, and  often  very  handsome ;  a 
far  shrewder  fellow,  too  —  owing  to  his 
dash  of  wild  forest  blood,  from  gipsy, 
highwayman,  and  what  not  —  than  his 
bullet-headed  and  flaxen-polled  cousin,  the 
pure  South-Saxon  of  the  chalk  downs. 
Dark-haired  he  is,  ruddy  and  tall  of  bone ; 
swaggering  in  his  youth,  but  when  he 
grows  old  a  thorough  gentleman,  reserved, 
stately,  and  courteous  as  a  prince." 

Old  people  in  Eversley  could  remember 
the  time  when  the  royal  deer  sometimes 
used  to  stray  into  their  parish,  whence 
they  seldom  returned;  and  Kingsley  him- 
selt  believed  the  character  of  his  flock 
bad  been  greatly  influenced  by  their  sport- 


ing proclivities,  and  the  freedom  enjoyed 
by  a  thinly  scattered  population  in  a  wild 
district. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  rector  who 
estimated  his  flock  so  highly  should  have 
been  himself  esteemed  by  them.  His 
opinions  on  subjects  relating  to  the  work- 
ing classes  were  reflected  in  his  private 
intercourse  with  the  rustic  people  about 
him.  To  the  laborers  of  Eversley  he  be- 
came a  friend  and  father.  His  bearing 
towards  them  was  entirely  unconventional, 
and  at  a  time  when  hand-shaking  was  not 
so  common  as  it  is  now,  he  never  omitted 
that  friendly  form  of  greeting.  He  would 
join  the  laboring  men  occasionally  at  the 
bar  of  the  village  inn  in  passing,  taste 
their  beer,  smoke  a  pipe  with  them,  make 
them  laugh,  and  sometimes  make  them 
cry.  All  this  was  the  genuine  expression 
of  his  sympathy,  and  the  manly  race 
among  whom  he  lived  thoroughly  appre- 
ciatedhis  conduct,  knowing  well  the  worth 
of  their  friend  and  teacher,  and  compre- 
hending his  eminence  outside  their  circle. 

Kingsley's  life  at  Eversley  consisted  in 
the  unwearying  performance  of  duty,  with- 
out noise  or  apparent  effort.  The  village 
church  was  now  always  full,  the  Dissenters 
desisted  from  their  opposition  and  came 
to  church,  drawn  thither  by  the  rector's 
power  of  attraction,  the  magic  of  a  good 
man's  influence.  All  that  Carlyle  so  pas- 
sionately preached  in  regard  to  "work" 
and  "duty,"  Charles  Kingsley  habitually 
practised  in  his  daily  life  at  Eversley.  "  I 
have  learnt,"  he  saia  in  a  letter  to  an  old 
schoolfellow,  "to  do  the  duty  which  lies 
nearest  me ;  and  if  a  man  be  busy  about 
his  duty,  what  more  does  he  require,  for 
time  or  for  eternitv  ? " 

"All  the  poor,'  said  one  of  his  parish- 
ioners to  me,  still  grieving  for  his  loss, 
"  flocked  to  him.  I  never  saw  such  affec- 
tion for  any  man  before,  or  such  a  sway 
as  his  was,  and  all  because  they  loved  and 
trusted  him."  "And  the  rich  too?"  I 
asked.  "  When  the  people  come  round  a 
man  the  rich  must  follow,"  was  the  reply ; 
and  I  daie  say  that,  in  the  simple  life  01  a 
country  parish,  the  squire  and  farmers 
cannot  long  resist  the  influence  which 
wins  their  humbler  neighbors,  though  such 
a  prophet  on  the  labor  question  as  the 
author  of  "  Alton  Locke  "  may  not  at  first 
have  been  understood. 

Some  squires  and  farmers,  thirty  years 
ago,  would  hardly  comprehend  his  treat- 
ment of  the  poorer  class,  his  shaking 
hands  with  humble  folk,  and  his  advocat- 
ing Sunday  recreation  for  people  shut  up 
in  cities.     I  mentioned  his  humor.     Some 
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persons  would  hardlv  understand  his  fa- 
mous picture  of  a  village  pump,  which  he 
sent  up  to  an  examiner  at  Cambridge  with 
a  paper  on  mechanics  in  the  mathematical 
tnpos.  He  was  first-class  in  classics  and 
second  in  mathematics.  The  candidate 
had  to  "describe  the  common  pump;" 
and  Kingsley,  having  no  more  to  say  on 
the  subject,  drew  a  great  picture  of  a 
pump  on  a  village  green,  padlocked  and 
chained,  with  a  stately  beadle,  and  people 
waiting  with  empty  buckets,  and  a  notice 
on  the  spout,  "  This  pump  locked  during 
divine  service."  Those  who  dislike  such 
humor  may  be  elad  to  know  that,  from  a 
curate,  he  filled  liis  church  to  overflowing. 
Radical  as  some  might  deem  him  from  his 
sympathy  with  the  popular  movements  of 
forty  years  ago,  his  busy  life  at  home, 
"  unresting,  untiring  "  in  the  performance 
of  dutv  and  of  daily  drudgery,  condoned 
all  faults,  even  among  those  country  gen- 
tlemen and  others  who  could  not  share 
some  of  his  opinions. 

Occasionally,  though  rarely,  Kingsley 
followed  the  nounds.  His  love  of  sport 
was  undisguised.  **  Is  it  not  a  joy,"  he 
says,  "to  see  such  a  thing  alive?  It  is 
to  me,  at  least."  He  is  speaking  here  of 
a  noble  fox-hound,  for  which  Mr.  Morrell 
gave  j^2oo.  "Well  worth  the  money," 
says  the  rector ;  and  then  he  thus  de- 
scribes Virginal  finding  a  fox.  "Old  Vir- 
ginaKs  stern  flourishes ;  instantly  her  face 
quickens.  One  whimper,  and  she  is  away 
full-mouthed  through  the  wood,  and  the 
pack  after  her;  but"  (surely  this  is  a 
saving  clause)  "  not  I.  I  am  not  going 
with  them.  My  hunting  days  are  over. 
Life,  as  my  friend  Tom  Brown  says,  is 
not  all  beer  and  skittles ;  it  is  past  two 
now,  and  I  have  four  old  women  to  read 
to  at  three,  and  an  old  man  to  bury  at 
four ;  and  I  think  you  will  respect  me  the 
more  for  going  home  and  doing  my  duty." 

A  many-sided  man  usually  excites  some 
prejudice,  and  the  sporting  tastes  which 
would  not  have  damaged  him  at  Eversley 
might  have  done  so  elsewhere.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  feel  a  passion,  or  a  natural 
inclination,  another  thin^  to  indulge  it  too 
freely;  and  the  rector,  as  a  sportsman, 
was  most  abstemious.  In  spite  of  a  few 
days'  fishing  in  the  season,  and  an  occa- 
sional ride  to  the  meet  on  a  well-bred 
screw  which  he  usually  rode,  preferring 
clever  hacks  of  breea,  thougli  slightly 
blemished,  and  not  caring  to  indulge  in 
costly  horse-flesh,  he  was  from  first  to  last 
a  great  worker.  When  in  training,  as  a 
curate,  for  the  busy  life  before  him,  he 
described  a  day's  routine  in  these  words : 


"  I  have  since  nine  this  morning  cut  wood 
for  an  hour ;  spent  an  hour  and  more  in 
prayer  and  humiliation,  and  thereby  es- 
tablished a  chastened  and  happy  tone 
which  lasts  till  now ;  written  six  or  seven 
pages  of  a  difficult  part  of  my  essay; 
taught  in  the  school ;  thought  over  many 
things  while  walking;  ^ne  round  two- 
thirds  of  the  parish  visiting  and  doctor- 
ine ;  and  written  all  this." 

He  practised  music  for  the  sake  of  the 
singers,  and  medicine  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  scattered  over  a  wide  parish,  and 
acquainted  himself  with  the  wages  and 
wants  of  the  people  generally.  If  defini- 
tions are  needed  as  to  the  best  and  most 
useful  life  a  country  parson  can  lead, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  should  be  practi- 
cal and  active  rather  than  meditative. 
The  rigid  methods  of  effeminate  ascetics, 
hermits,  and  sin-hunters,  ever  self-accus- 
ing, preferring  "  holy  thoughts  "  to  good 
actions,  a  cell  and  a  scourge  to  a  parish 
and  a  constant  round  of  duties,  was  not 
the  choice  of  the  energetic  Kingsley, 
either  as  a  curate  or  rector.  We  are  told, 
by  those  who  best  know,  that  the  practi- 
cal life  he  led  was  one  secret  of  the  great 
influence  which  he  enjoyed ;  that  he  could 
swing  a  flail  with  the  threshers  in  the 
barn,  turn  his  swathe  with  the  mowers, 
pitch  hay  with  the  hay-makers.  He  knew 
every  fox-earth  on  the  moor;  the  master 
of  the  fox-hounds  and  his  huntsmen  and 
whippers-in  in  scarlet  attended  his  funeral, 
and  the  hounds  were  brought  to  the  spot 
outside  the  churchyard  waul,  to  honor  the 
friend  of  sport  and  manly  exercises,  who 
would  ride  to  the  meet  no  more.  He 
knew,  from  knowledge  gained  as  a  fol- 
lower of  "the  gentle  craft,"  where  the 
trout  lay,  and  the  still  holes  of  the  chub. 
Surrounded  as  he  was  by  streams  and 
ponds,  he  allowed  himself  a  little  fly-fish- 
ing, and  he  would  have  used  the  rod  more 
—  the  rod  that  hurts  fish  only  —  but  for 
want  of  time;  so  he  employed  it  rarely 
and  for  relaxation,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
other  sports. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  fishing  in  the 
abstract,  or  of  the  moral  or  immoral  in- 
fluence of  sport,  the  social  habits  of  the 
rector  placed  him  in  sympathy  with  his 
people.  He  was  at  home  with  all  classes 
among  them.  With  the  farmer  he  dis- 
cussed the  rotation  of  crops,  and  with  the 
laborer  the  science  of  hedging  and  ditch- 
ing ;  and  yet,  while  he  seemed  to  ask  for 
information,  he  often  gave  more  than  he 
received. 

The  rustics  of  his  flock  oddly  but  affec- 
tionately called  their  famous  rector  "  Un- 
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de."  They  had  found  him  throueh  many 
years  without  variableness,  their  best  and 
wisest,  as  well  as  most  witty  and  amusing 
friend.  He  had  started  all  their  best  in- 
stitutions, or  at  least  made  them  flourish 
—  church-going,  for  example,  instead  of 
loafing  about  unlaced  and  idle ;  cricket, 
schools,  clubs,  and  more  modes  of  making 
the  best  of  the  blessing  of  existence  than 
I  can  find  room  for  in  this  catalogue.  He 
had  effected  in  his  parish  as  much  or  more 
than  Professor  Henslow  at  Hitcham,  or 
Mr.  Rham  at  Wingfield,  or  Mr.  Stubbs  at 
Granborough.  He  stands  among  the  first 
of  those  country  clergymen  who  have 
taught  their  fiocks  "  pure  religion,  breath- 
ing household  laws,"  by  the  influence  of 
acts  and  deeds. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  life  of 
Kingsley  must  be  aware  that  he  shared 
one  of  the  commonest  tastes  of  country 
people,  and  one  which  usually  fascinates 
the  young,  and  which  Professor  Henslow 
encouraged  with  excellent  effect  in  his 
Su£Folk  parish.  He  had  always  been  a 
naturalist.  As  a  schoolboy  he  used  to 
climb  the  tallest  trees  anci  examine  the 
most  unapproachable  birds^  nests  in  the 
topmost  branches,  doing  so  as  a  student 
bent  on  obser\'ation  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  eggs  or  destroying  the 
young  ones. 

At  Oxford  he  had  passionately  devoted 
himself  to  zoology  and  botany.  At  Ches- 
ter, where  he  resided  a  short  time,  he 
founded  a  most  useful  field  club.  At 
WeUington  College  he  riveted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  boys  by  delightful  lectures  on 
the  wonders  of  nature,  and  at  home  on 
the  moors  or  in  the  fir  plantations  of  his 
**  winter  garden,"  nothing  relating  to  his 
^vorite  study  escaped  bis  notice.  "  Feed 
on  nature,"  he  says  in  his  well-known 
essay  called  **My  Winter  Garden,"  and 
be  snows  the  same  love  for  the  same  good 
old  dame  in  these  simple  verses :  — 

Come  wander  with  me,  she  said. 

Into  regions  3ret  untrod. 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  Manuscript  of  God  I 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature  the  dear  old  nurse. 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  Universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long. 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song. 

Or  tell  a  more  wonderful  tale. 

Beyond  the  boundaries  of  Eversley, 
after  the  publication  of  his  earliest  vol- 
umes, Kixigsley  was  weighed   at  first  in 


such  scales  as  the  world  employs  in  its 
estimation  of  a  man  not  yet  well  known 
and  not  at  all  understood.  To  some  his 
theology,  as  the  friend  and  champion  of 
Maurice,  seemed  extremely  faulty ;  to 
others,  after  **  Alton  Locke "  was  pub- 
lished, he  was  little  better  than  a  Chartist 
of  the  Feargus  O'Connor  type.  To  Evers- 
ley alone,  both  in  the  earlv  days  of  his 
notoriety  and  afterwards  of  his  fame,  he 
was  always  the  same  simple-minded,  faith- 
ful friend  and  teacher,  a  perfect  parish 
priest. 

Professor  Hoppin  of  Yale  College,  in  his 
book  on  the  "  Old  Country,"  written  after 
touring  through  the  places  he  describes, 
assured  us,  and  might  have  told  Kingsley 
if  he  had  been  at  home  when  he  callea, 
that  America  loved  and  honored  him,  and 
that  a  great  enthusiasm  existed  for  him  in 
England ;  but  Eversley  knew  nothing  of 
this  outside  fame  except  by  the  merest 
hearsay.  It  only  knew  him  as  a  parson 
such  as  Eversley  had  never  seen  before. 

In  Mrs.  Kingsley's  life  of  her  husband,* 
a  letter  by  their  son  sketches,  in  a  homely 
way  and  from  memory,  the  rector  and  his 
boys  walking  to  Bramshill  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  and  describes  the  kind  of  conver- 
sation that  beguiled  the  way. 

He  says  that  on  Sunday  evenings  the 
whole  family  generally  walked  over  to 
the  services  which  were  held  in  the 
schoolroom  at  Bramshill.  Sweep,  the 
retriever,  would  follow  them  stealthily  a 
short  distance,  and  then  stand  with  ear 
cocked  and  one  paw  up,  hoping  against 
hope  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  come 
on.  And  very  unwillingly  his  master 
used  to  send  nim  back  with  a  sorrowful 
"  No !  go  home.  Sweep."  The  rector 
would  then  stride  on.  Then  he  would 
pause  and  look  down  the  cultivated  valley 
winding  through  the  purple  heaths,  the 
rectory  among  its  trees  the  nearest  roof, 
and  tnen  the  hamlets  and  the  village 
greens,  with,  perchance,  cricketers  upon 
them.  Even  for  such  a  lapse  as  cricket 
on  a  Sunday  evening  he  had  not  always  a 
reproof.  "For  cricket,"  he  would  say, 
**is  better  than  beer;  and  the  poor  lads 
don't  get  a  chance  to  play  on  week-days. 
But,"  he  would  add,  speaking  to  his  chil- 
dren, "  remember,  you  do." 

As  they  cross  the  moor,  which  has  since 
been  sown  with  self-scattered  fir-seed,  and 
is  fast  becoming  a  forest,  his  talk  would 
drift,  perhaps,  from  sport  to  natural  his- 
tory.    He  would  point  out  the  fox's  earth 


*  Charles  Kingsley:  HU  Letters  and  Memories  oi 
i  Liie.     Edited  by  his  wife. 
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as  they  passed,  and  direct  attention  to  the 
tiger-beetle  that  whirred  from  beneath 
their  feet ;  or  the  night-jar,  which  the  ap- 
proach of  the  party  had  disturbed  a  few 
hours  before  evening,  its  usual  time  of 
flight.  And  ever  and  anon  some  incident 
of  a  pleasant  stroll  would  strike  a  deeper 
chord  of  his  religious  nature,  and  then, 
sometimes,  a  few  words  spoken  with  the 
insight  which  poets  possess,  would  en- 
tirefy  remove  some  of  the  troublesome 
stumbling-blocks  which  his  young  hearers, 
in  the  course  of  their  cogitations,  had  not 
been  able  to  dispose  of  unaided. 

It  is  pleasing  to  recall  the  distinguished 
rector's  attachment  to  dumb  animals 
among  the  traits  of  his  evcry-day  life. 
Like  Mrs.  Somervillc,  he  believed  that 
some  of  the  created  beings  inferior  to 
man  were  destined  to  share  the  blessings 
of  a  future  state  of  existence.  His  dog 
and  his  horse  were  his  friends.  As  a  per- 
fect horseman,  possessing  the  patience 
and  much  of  the  skill  of  a  Rarey,  he  was  a 
pattern  to  all  who  ride,  reasoning  with  the 
animal  he  governed,  and  talking  to  it  in 
gentle  tones,  mindful  that  the  panic-fear 
both  of  horses  and  children  is  increased 
by  harsh  punishment.  A  Scotch  terrier 
named  Dandy  was  the  rector's  companion 
in  all  his  parish  walks,  a  diligent  attendant 
at  cottage  lectures  and  school  lessons, 
and  a  friend  of  the  family  during  thirteen 
years.  He  was  buried  near  'home,  under 
those  fir-trees  on  the  lawn,  beneath  whose 
shade  his  master  himself  now  lies.  Fideli 
Fideles  is  the  inscription  on  Dandy's 
gravestone.  Close  by  lies  Sweep  the  re- 
triever; and  Victor,  a  Teckel,  presented 
to  her  distinguished  chaplain  by  the 
queen,  rests  on  the  same  spot. 

Even  in  this  brief  narrative,  one  would 
not  willingly  omit  to  mention  the  rector's 
cats,  the  delight  they  afforded,  and  the 
affection  they  yielded,  nor  the  "natter 
jacks  "  (running  toads)  of  the  garden,  the 
sand-wasps  which  frequented  a  cracked 
window-frame,  the  flv-catcher  that  nested 
ever\'  year  beneath  the  master's  bedroom 
wincfow,  and  the  favorite  slow-worm  of  the 
churchyard. 

Kingsley's  children  were  taught  to  han- 
dle gently  even  toads,  frogs,  and  beetles, 
these  being,  as  he  would  tell  them,  ''the 
works  and  wonders,  like  all  things,  he  has 
made,  of  a  living  God."  That  such  les- 
sons were  effective,  his  little  girl  proved 
one  day  by  requesting  "  Daddy,"  before 
numerous  guests,  **  to  Took  at  this  delight- 
ful worm,"  a  very  long  one  which  wriggled 
in  her  hand. 

*'  Study  nature,"  he   says.     "  Do  not 


study  matter  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the 
countenance  of  God.  Study  the  forms 
and  colors  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the 
growth  and  habits  of  plants  ;  not  to  clas- 
sify them,  but  to  admire  them  and  adore 
God!  Study  the  sky!  Study  water! 
Study  trees!  Study  the  sounds  and 
scents  of  nature !  Study  all  these  as 
beautiful  in  themselves  m  order  to  re- 
combine  the  elements  of  beauty." 

When  Mr.  Darwin  publishecl  his  paper 
on  climbing  plants,  the  rector  wrote  from 
Eversley  to  thank  him  for  having  made 
the  study  of  nature  a  "live  thing,  not  a 
collection  of  names."  Lathy rus  nissolia 
had  been  an  old  puzzle  of  his.  The  mys- 
tery was  solved.  The  explanation  of  the 
filament  at  the  petiole  end  of  the  bean 
was  equally  satisfactory.  "  My  work,"  he 
added,  **  lies  elsewhere  now.  Your  work, 
nevertheless,  helps  mine  at  every  turn." 

Kingsley's  oral  or  written  teachings  in 
the  department  of  natural  history  seem  to 
me  the  most  fruitful  of  his  many  labors. 
Who  can  measure  the  effects  oi  his  de- 
lightful lectures  at  Wellington  College 
wiien  it  was  first  erected  among  the  nr 
woods  of  his  own  district.?  He  recom- 
mended the  collection  of  specimens  for 
th?  College  museum,  and  declared  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  whom  he  addressed  on  the 
subject,  "  I  shall  go  shamelessly  a-beg- 
ging for  typical  forms  of  any  kmd,  the 
intermediate  gaps  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
boys  themselves."  At  Chester  he  en^ 
gaged  in  the  same  useful  work,  starting  a 
class  on  physical  science,  which  grew  into 
the  Chester  Natural  History  Society, 
numbering  six  hundred  members,  with  a 
president,  a  secretary,  monthly  meetings, 
summer  excursions,  and  winter  courses. 

Would  that  evei:y  country  curate  were 
such  a  naturalist  as  Kingsfey!  Many  a 
picturesque  sentence  in  his  writings  bears 
witness  to  his  love  of  that  "winter  gar- 
den "  he  described  so  well,  and  of  its  four 
native  evergreens  —  the  Scotch  fir,  holly, 
furze,  and  neath.  The  fir  plantations  of 
Bramshill  stretch  nearly  four  miles  from 
the  rectory  gates,  and  there  are  none  in 
England  superior  to  them,  no  Scotch  (irs 
in  tne  countr}*  better  than  the  big  trees  in 
Bramshill  Park. 

The  Bagshot  sand  formation  of  this  dis- 
trict is  particularly  favorable  to  the  Scotch 
fir,  but  there  are  spots  where  belts  of  clay 
alternate  with  the  rolled  gravel  and  sand 
of  Bagshot,  and  here  every  kind  of  tree, 
English  or  imported,  except  the  elm, 
grows  well  and  rapidly.  Lord  Eversley 
has  a  rare  collection  of  beautiful  trees  at 
Heckfield,  which   Kingsley  delighted  in, 
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and  which  the  noble  owner  can  still  enjoy 
at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-two. 

The  fir  woods  of  Brarashill  Park,  which 
I  passed  through  in  travelling  to  Eversley 
from  Strathfieldsaye  and  Heckfield,  were 
a  source  of  constant  delight  to  Kingslcy. 
"There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless 
woods,"  and  in  this  parish  they  are  lit- 
erally pathless,  and  well-nigh  endless. 
Seated  beneath  the  noble  Scotch  firs  on 
the  rectory  lawn,  he  could  scan  a  wide 
prospect  of  fir  forests,  which,  in  letters 
and  idyls,  he  often  mentioned.  The  house 
at  Bramshill  was  built  for  Prince  Henry, 
son  of  James  I.,  whose  death  opened  the 
way  to  a  throne  and  scaffold  for  Charles 
I.  It  is  said  to  be  the  finest  Jacobean 
mansion  left  in  England.  Noble  speci- 
mens of  tufted  chestnuts  and  of  oaks  grow 
in  clumps  about  the  house,  or  in  avenues 
at  the  approaches,  but  the  Scotch  firs  are 
the  great  boast  of  Bramshill,  and  the  tree 
is  said  to  have  been  reintroduced  here  by 
James  I.  "  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  date  of  their  reintroduction,"  says 
their  chief  historian  and  admirer,  "  here 
they  are,  and  no  one  can  turn  them  out !  " 

Some  years  since,  however,  several  de- 
vastating heath  fires  had  encroached  upon 
the  fir  woods  of  Bramshill,  and  every  able- 
bodied  man  stood  ready  at  all  times  to 
turn  out.  One  Sunday  the  rector,  whose 
church  had  been  empty  till  his  coming  into 
£he  parish,  was  preaching  to  a  crowded 
congregation,  when  a  messenger  arrived 
with  news  of  a  fire.  His  neighbor\s  ox 
was  in  the  pit,  so,  leaving  the  curate  to 
conclude  the  service,  he  rushed  out,  leaped 
over  the  next  fence  in  surplice,  hood,  and 
stole,  and  went,  in  sporting  phrase, 
"  straight  awa^  "  for  the  fire.  And  no  one 
was  more  active  and  useful  than  he  was 
in  arresting  that  devastating  enemy. 

It  was  at  Bramshill  that  Abbott,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  an  ancestor  of  his  own, 
met  with  that  sad  misfortune  of  his  life, 
the  shooting  of  a  keeper,  and  thus  he 
tells  the  tale.  **  I  went,  the  other  day,  to 
Bramshill  Park,  the  house  of  the  seigneur 
iU  pays  here.  Sir  John  Cope  (now  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  William),  and  there  1  saw 
the  very  tree  where  an  ancestor  of  mine, 
Archbishop  Abbott,  in  James  the  First*s 
time,  shot  the  keeper  by  accident.  I 
could  fancy  the  noble  old  man,  very  differ- 
ent then  from  his  picture  as  it  hangs  in  the 
dining-room  at  Chelsea.  I  could  fancy 
the  deer  sweeping  by,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
cross-bow,  and  the  white  splinters  spark- 
line  off  the  fatal  tree  as  the  bolt  glanced 
ana  turned ;  and  then  the  death-shriek, 
and  the  stagger  and  the  heavy  fall  of  the 


sturdy  forester;  atd  the  bow  dropping 
from  the  old  man's  hands,  and  the  blood 
sinking  in  his  heart  in  one  chilling  rush, 
and  his  glorious  features  collapsing  into 
that  look  of  changeless  and  ri^d  sorrow 
which  haunted  me  in  the  portrait  upon  the 
wall  in  childhood.  He  never  smiled  again  ! 
As  I  sat  under  the  tree  there  seemed  to 
be  a  solemn  and  remorseful  moan  in  the 
long  branches,  mixed  with  an  airy  whisper 
of  the  lighter  leaves,  that  told  of  present 
as  well  as  past.'* 

Among  the  woods  the  phenomena  of  a 
self-grown  fir  forest,  the  shedding  of  the 
seed,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
young  plantation,  were  sights  of  intense 
interest  for  Kinesley,  and  he  has  de- 
scribed them  well.  As  a  clergyman,  his 
close  observation  of  the  facts  of  nature, 
and  his  love  of  natural  science,  became 
instruments  of  great  use  in  dealing  with 
ignorance,  that  parent  of  idleness  and 
source  of  vice.  People  found  him  a  man 
of  infinite  attractiveness,  and  the  custo- 
mary inattention  of  the  young  vanished  in 
his  presence.  They  hung  on  his  lips,  and 
listened  to  his  ** message  "with rapt  atten- 
tion. His  church,  we  are  told  by  that 
editor  of  his  life  who  lost  in  him  the  best 
of  husbands,  while  his  parish  lost  the 
best  of  friends,  became  the  very  centre  of 
village  life.  Even  the  gipsies  on  the  waste 
spoke  of  Eversley  as  their  parish  church, 
wanderers  as  they  were,  and  declared, 
after  his  decease,  in  their  picturesque 
style,  that  he  went  to  heaven  on  the  gip- 
sies' prayers. 

When  Wellington  College  was  founded 
in  honor  of  the  duke,  four  miles  from  his 
house,  Kingsley  helped  the  new  institu- 
tion, as  Dr.  Benson,  its  headmaster  — 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  — 
said,  wonderfully,  and  in  the  readiest  and 
most  modest  way.  His  mere  presence 
helped  the  games,  and  filled  the  bovs  with 
energy.  The  "  Kingsley  "  steeplechase 
was  the  event  of  the  year.  Then  his  lec- 
tures on  geology  and  natural  history,  says 
the  grateful  head-master,  were  among  the 
most  brilliant  things  he  ever  heard,  and 
riveted  the  attention  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred boys  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two 
hours,  and  many  good  proverbs  of  life 
sparkled  among  them.  He  wrote  an  ad- 
mirable paper  on  school  museums,  and 
induced  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  various  friends,  to  present  the  college 
with  many  exquisite  natural-history  speci- 
mens. It  was  he  who  started  all  the  col- 
lections, and  his  little  speeches  at  the 
close  of  winter-evening  lectures,  especially 
an  harangue  in  pure  Dorset  dialect,  de- 
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lighted  both  the  boys  and  their  learned 
masters. 

As  at  Wellington  College,  so  at  Ches- 
ter, where  he  once  lifted  a  lump  of  coal 
from  the  table,  and  exclaimed  to  a  breath- 
less audience,  **A  diamond,  nothing 
less,"  and  then  unfolded  the  science  and 
the  poetry  of  the  life  of  plants  and  all 
about  the  sunbeams  prisoned  in  the  coal. 
"  Those  were  bright  afternoons,  all  classes 
mingling  together ;  people  who  had  lived 
next  door  to  each  other  in  Chester  for 
years,  perhaps  without  exchanging  a  word, 
now  met  on  equal  and  friendly  terms  in 
pursuit  of  one  ennobling  object,  and  found 
themselves  all  travelling  in  second-class 
carriages  together,  without  distinction  of 
rank  or  position,  to  return  at  the  end  of 
the  long  summer  evening  to  their  old  city, 
refreshed  and  inspirited,  with  nosegays 
and  wild  flowers,  geological  specimens, 
and  happy  thoughts  of  God^s  earth  and  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

Kingsley  died  in  his  fifty-sixth  year. 
His  grave,  which  is  still  often  sprinkled 
with  flowers  cast  down  upon  the  turf  by 
hnmble  hands,  is  close  to  the  wall  whicn 
divides  the  lawn  of  the  rectory  from  the 
churchyard,  under  the  shade  of  those 
favorite  Scotch  firs  beneath  which  he  was 
often  seated.  A  passion-flower,  with  its 
cruciform  stamens,  symbolical  of  his  faith, 
is  sculptured  on  a  marble  cross  erected  to 
his  memorv,  and,  in  addition  to  the  date 
of  his  deatn,  January  13rd,  1875,  there  are 
three  words  inscribed,  conveying  the  story 
of  his  life  and  hope,  A mavimus^  amamuSy 
amabimus,^^  Henry  Evekshed. 
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We  thought  we  had  found  Arcadia  when 
we  established  our  domicile  among  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina.  A  balmy 
air,  a  delightful  climate,  and  scenery  rarely 
equalled  for  picturesque  beauty,  would 
seem  to  give  to  this  Alleghany  region  all 
the  attractions  one  could  reasonably  look 
for  in  a  home.  True,  it  is  remote  from 
the  centres  of  thought,  and  without  libra- 
ries and  galleries  of  art ;  but  did  not  Solo- 
mon some  ages  ago  say  that  much  thought 
is  **a  weariness  to  the  flesh,"  and  does 
not  constant  contact  with  art  and  artifi- 
ciality make  us  long  the  more  for  the  un- 
painted  adorning  and  simple  naturalness 
of  nature  ? 

Our  home  was  much    like  those  old 


in  the  rural  districts  of  New  England. 
The  house  was  spacious  and  picturesque, 
with  large  rooms,  wide  halls,  and  broad 
verandahs ;  and  about  its  generous  deep- 
breasted  fireplaces  and  antique  oak  and 
walnut  mantels  was  an  air  of  comfort  and 
repose  not  to  be  found  among  the  tinsel 
decorations  of  a  modern  city  home.  It 
was  approached  by  a  winding  avenue  of 
trees,  and  embowered  amid  groups  of  oak 
and  poplar,  which  had  stood  there  for 
more  than  a  century.  Dense  masses  of 
these  woods,  intermixed  with  pines  and 
chestnuts,  stood  at  the  rear  of  the  man- 
sion, and  smaller  groups  were  scattered 
over  a  broad  lawn,  which,  sloping  gently 
down  into  a  wide  meadow,  skirted  the 
bank  of  a  quiet  stream,  so  placid  and  yet 
so  picturesque  that  it  had  received  from 
the  Indians  the  name  of  the  Beautiful 
River.  Between  the  house  and  the  hifrh. 
road  lay  a  deep  and  shady  ravine;  and 
through  it  trickled  a  small  rivulet,  fed  by 
two  ice-cold  springs,  about  which  were 
ranged  rustic  benches,  roofed  by  wide* 
branching  trees  —  a  delightful  retreat  from 
the  heats  of  midsummer.  This  was  our 
home,  and  around  us  rose  the  mountains, 
of  every  variety  of  outline,  and  every  hue 
of  gre^  and  blue  —  in  domes  and  peaks 
and  pinnacles,  piercing  the  clouds,  aad 
towering  aloft  a  mile  and  more  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  earth  was  clad  in  all  the  glory  of 
leaf  and  blossom  when  we  took  possessjon 
of  this  mountain  home ;  and  I  well  remem- 
ber the  first  evening  that  we  sat  under  the 
vine-shaded  verandah  and  watched  the 
sun  go  down  beyond  the  distant  heights, 

filding  the  clouds  and  the  mountains  with 
umisned  gold.  The  air  was  laden  with 
the  sweet  breath  of  the  honeysuckle  and 
the  climbin|;  rose,  and  it  fanned  our  faces 
with  a  delicious  coolness  that  seemed 
wafted  from  some  earthly  Elysium.  Sure- 
ly, we  said  to  ourselves,  in  this  peaceful 
locality  we  shall  find 

retirement,  quiet. 
Ease  and  alternate  labor,  useful  life, 
Progressive  virtue,  and  ^proving  heaven. 

But,  alas  1  Satan  entered  into  Paradise, 
and,  according  to  the  negro  legend,  there 
followed  in  his  rear  a  grand  army  of  ^ats 
and  mosquitoes,  which,  when  the  Lord 
had  cast  out  our  first  parents  and  the  old 
adversary,  remained  behind  — "'case  dey 
wus  so  nimble  and  so  small,  de  Lord  he 
wusn't  spry  *nuff  to  kotch  *em."  And  so, 
the  Satan  of  slavery  had  been  expelled 
from  this  southern  Eden,  but  had  left 


mansions  which  are  still  occasionally  seen  i  behind  a  swarm  of  human  gnats  —  **Iow« 
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down  whites,"  and  "no-account  blacks," 
the  legitimate  progeny  of  the  great  evil  — 
to  remind  us  that  man  has  fallen,  and  that 
an  earthly  Paradise  is  a  pure  chimera. 
However,  this  knowledge  was  the  result 
of  subsequent  experience.  Now,  we  fully 
believed  that  life  here  would  be  one  round 
of  rational  enjoyment,  and  that  we  had 
only  to  hold  out  our  hands  to  catch  the 
roasted  larks  which  would  rain  upon  our 
platters.  But  it  was  not  long  before  we 
Degan  to  learn  that  this  world  is  one  of 
tribulation. 

Our  house  needed  some  repairs,  and 
an  old  negro  cabin  —  a  relic  of  slavery, 
and  the  only  unsightly  thing  about  the 
grounds  —  had  to  oe  remodelled  into  a 
cottage  for  the  gardener,  who,  blessed 
with  a  wife  and  a  baker's  dozen  of  woolly- 
headed  picaninnies,  needed  a  domicile  of 
his  own.  To  do  this  work  I  employed  a 
small  army  of  mechanics ;  but  they  went 
about  their  tasks  in  so  leisurely  a  way  that 
I  soon  discovered  that  my  repairs  (though 
the  wages  were  but  a  dollar  a  day)  were 
costing  about  fourfold  what  similar  work 
would  cost  at  the  North.  Therefore  I  dis- 
charged the  entire  gang,  and  determined 
I  would  do  what  else  had  to  be  done  by 
contract. 

The  work  on  the  negro  shantv  was  the 
most  pressing,  and  forthwith  1  oargained 
with  a  master  carpenter  (said  to  be  "en- 
tirely responsible  ")  for  its  reconstruction 
at  a  specified  price  and  by  a  certain  time. 
He  sent  a  solitary  workman,  who,  in  the 
course  of  ten  days,  removed  the  roof  and 
weather-boarding  of  the  ugly  edifice,  leav- 
ing exposed  its  dingy  beams  and  rafters 
begrimed  with  the  dust  and  smoke  of 
nearly  a  century.  This  great  work  was 
finished  on  a  Saturday.  About  dark  the 
master  builder  came  to  me,  saying  that  his 
other  patrons  had  disappointed  him,  that 
his  workmen  must  be  paid,  and,  though 
he  was  to  receive  nothing  till  his  work 
was  done,  it  would  be  a  great  favor  if  I 
would  help  him  out  of  his  difficulty. 

He  was  a  "  responsible  "  man,  and  I  a 
verdant  one ;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  I  advanced  him  about  twice  what  his 
work  was  worth,  and  —  saw  no  more  of 
him  during  our  sojourn  in  the  Allegha- 
nies. 

Then  for  six  long  weeks  the  unsightly 
frame  stood  there  m  naked  ugliness,  an 
affliction  to  the  eye,  and  of  no  possible 
use  except  to,  scare  away  the  crows  from 
the  neighboring  cornfield.  The  master 
builder  was  coming  every  day,  but  his  day 
never  came.  A  home,  moreover,  had  to 
be  prepared  for  the  gardener,  who  now 


lived  half  a  mile  away,  and  came  to  his 
work  each  day  a  little  later  than  the  pre- 
ceding on  the  plea  of  the  distance  he  had 
to  travel.  At  last,  when  his  morning  ad- 
vent had  lengthened  out  to  noon,  and  his 
working  hours  had  shortened  to  four  or 
five,  I  determined  to  employ  another 
builder. 

This  time  I  contracted,  not  with  a  "  re- 
sponsible "  master  mechanic,  but  with  a 
journeyman  carpenter  —  "  not  worth  a 
dime,  sir,  but  sober,  honest,  and  'dustri- 
ous,  and  jest  the  smartest  workman  in  five 
counties.  And  so  he  proved  to  be  ;  and 
in  a  reasonably  short  time  the  roof  was 
halfway  on,  and  one  gable  weather-board- 
ed. Then,  in  my  absence,  he  came  to 
the  mistress  of  my  household  with  a  piti- 
ful tale  of  a  child  sick  nigh  unto  death, 
and  no  money  in  his  pocket  to  buy  medi- 
cines. The  lady  is  afflicted  with  human 
sympathies,  ana,  though  she  knew  the 
man  was  to  receive  nothing  till  his  work 
was  done,  she  did,  out  of  pity  for  his  sick 
child,  pay  him  about  twice  as  much  as 
what  he  had  done  would  amount  to. 

His  child  must  have  been  long  sick,  for 
we  saw  no  more  of  him  for  a  fortnight, 
when  one  day  I  encountered  him  measur- 
ing with  unsteady  strides  the  village  high- 
way. Then  I  put  the  amount  paid  him 
with  the  sum  1  had  on  permanent  deposit 
with  the  master  builder,  and  resolved  in 
my  wrath  to  make  an  end  once  for  all  of 
the  unsightly  relic  of  slavery. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  I  had 
bought  the  house  in  January  (some  months 
before  we  intended  to  talce  possession) 
and  had  employed  John,  who  was  recom- 
mended as  a  superior  gardener,  to  put  the 
grounds  in  order,  and  plant  such  vegeta- 
bles as  we  should  need  during  the  season. 
I  was  surprised  to  find,  when  we  came  in 
July,  that  three-fourths  of  a  two-acre  gar- 
den liad  been  planted  in  cabbages,  and  I 
hinted  as  much  to  the  colored  agricultur- 
ist. "  Not  a  cabbage  too  many,  boss,"  he 
replied,  "  Ye'll  find  it'm  so  tore  de  sea- 
son am  ober." 

And  so  I  did.  The  vegetables  grew 
gloriously ;  but  just  as,  day  by  day,  they 
opened  their  great  green  leaves,  they 
would  suddenly  disappear,  leaving  not  a 
trace  behind,  except  the  print  of  a  wide 
No.  1 1  brogan.  A  like  fate  overtook  the 
beets,  the  parsnips,  the  squash,  and  the 
cucumbers,  and  when  1  alluded  to  the 
catastrophe  John  would  invariably  say, 
"  It  am  de  'possums,  boss  ;  dey*m  mighty 
fond  ob  garden  truck;  an'  ciey'm  great 
tiefs." 

At  last,  when  all  the  grapes  had  disap- 
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peared  over  night  from  a  choice  .vine,  and 
nothing  was  left  to  account  for  them  but 
the  aforesaid  footprint,  which  tallied  with 
that  of  John  to  a  nicety,  I  said  to  him, 
"John,  I  prefer  to  have  no  'possums  on 
the  premises  who  wear  brogans  so  large 
as  No.  II." 

So  John  left,  and  there  being  no  longer 
any  pressing  need  of  a  gardener's  house, 
the  old  shanty  went  down,  and  was  con- 
sumed in  firewood,  which  I  reasonably 
supposed  would  be  the  last  of  it.  But  it 
was  not.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  its 
demolition  the  journeyman  carpenter  pre- 
sented himself,  proposing  to  go  on  with 
his  contract.  I  pointed  to  the  sod  which 
covered  the  spot  where  it  had  stood,  and 
offered  him  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  dam 
ages.  But  this  was  not  satisfactory.  He 
sued  me  for  the  work  he  had  not  done, 
demanding  the  full  amount  of  the  contract 
I  was  my  own  lawyer,  and  had  a  fool  for  a 
client.     1  lost  the  case. 

Being  now  rid  of  the  gardener  and  the 

gardener's  cottage,  and  having  no  vegeta- 
les  left  for  the  opossums  to  steal,  we 
hoped  to  settle  down  to  a  life  free  from 
domestic  annoyances.  Of  servants  we 
had  still  a  stableman,  who  took  reasonably 
good  care  of  our  animals  ;  a  cook,  tolera- 
bly well  acquainted  with  her  profession ; 
an  up-stairs  maid,  who  left  no  dust  about, 
except  in  corners;  and  a  young  imp  of 
darkness  who  attended  upon  the  others, 
and  went  daily  to  the  mail  which  brought 
our  Northern  journals,  and  was  now  our 
only  connecting  link  with  modern  civiliza- 
tion. In  add'tion  a  laundress  came  two 
days  in  the  week,  and  "did  "the  house- 
hold linen. 

A  Northern  housekeeper  will  deem  this 
corps  of  domestics  numerous  enough  to 
look  after  two  adults  requiring  but  little 
attention,  and  a  "  farm  "  of  twenty  acres, 
nearly  all  lawn  and  primitive  forest.  But 
the  Southern  blacks  practise  upon  the 
principle  of  "  the  division  of  labor."  None 
of  them  can,  or  will,  do  more  than  one 
thing;  so  I  was  soon  obliged  to  supple- 
ment the  stableman  by  another  John,  who 
should  do  the  general  out-door  work.  The 
acquaintance  of  this  lazy  genius  I  made 
through  Lyddy,  the  cook,  a  staid  matron 
of  about  fifty,  well  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

John  was  about  thirty  years  old,  and  of 
pure  African  lineage.  He  had  a  stalwart 
frame,  a  foot  large  enough  for  an  elephant, 
and  arms  and  hands  that  might  have 
wielded  the  weaver's  beam  of  Goliath  of 
Gath.     His  skin  was  as  black  as  ebony, 


and  had  the  unctuous  brilliancy  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  negro  "  blood-roval ; "  but 
his  features  were  regular  and  ot  clear  Eu- 
ropean type,  which  contrasted  oddlv  with 
the  sable  hue  of  his  complexion.  He  had 
a  mouth  of  uncommon  width,  filled  with 
two  rows  of  the  finest  ivory.  When  not 
open  in  an  habitual  grin,  it  was  distended 
in  a  sort  of  chuckling  laugh,  which  rippled 
over  his  face  and  huge  frame  in  a  way 
that  was  pleasant  to  look  upon.  He  had 
what  the  olacks  call  "  edication"  —  that  is, 
he  could  read,  write,  and  do  small  sums 
in  arithmetic;  but  such  words  as  "fore- 
thought," "  care,"  or  "  anxiety,"  were  not 
in  the  spelling-book  he  had  studied.  With 
no  more  thought  of  the  present  or  the 
future  than  an  animal,  he  yet  had  such 
a  capacity  for  fun,  such  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  such  an  ear  for  melody,  as 
justify  my  styling  him  a  genius. 

With  constant  supervision  John  did  his 
daily  duties  tolerably  well;  but  it  was 
when  the  day's  work  was  over,  and  the 
servants  had  gathered  together  in  the 
kitchen  for  the  evening,  that  his  services 
became  of  especial  value.  Then  by  a  droll 
story,  or  some  strains  of  improvised  but 
genuine  melody  from  his  banjo  or  violin, 
he  brought  the  discords  of  tne  day  into 
harmony,  and  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 
longevity  of  the  household.  He  was  al- 
lowed tne  use  of  the  daily  newspaper 
when  it  had  been  read  in  the  library,  and 
often  his  mistress  and  I  would  steal  of  aa 
evening  into  a  dark  comer  of  the  dinin?- 
room,  where,  with  the  door  ajar,  we  could 
listen  unperceived  to  the  "news," as  Joha 
dispensed  it  to  his  sable  auditory  in  the 
kitchen.  This  "  news  "  was  not  generally 
according  to  the  New  York  Timesy  from 
which  he  professed  to  read ;  but  his  audi- 
ence were  none  the  worse,  nor  the  wiser, 
for  the  discrepancy.  The  absurdity  of 
the  variations  was  what  made  the  drollery 
of  the  thing. 

A  report  of  one  of  these  gatherings  will 
show  the  character  of  them  all,  and  cast 
some  light  upon  the  composition  of  our 
household.  John  had  read  of  a  whole 
fieet  sunk  in  mid-ocean,  and  of  an  entire 
country  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake, 
when  he  told  of  a  woman  tried  for  bigamy, 
who  had  been  wedded  to  seven  husbands, 
all  of  whom,  with  seventeen  children,  were 
in  court  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the 
jury. 

"  Seventeen  children  ! "  echoed  Uncle 
Steve,  the  stableman.  "Why,  dat  am 
nuffin.  I  neber  had  nary  more'n  two 
wives,  and  I'se  had  twenty-two." 
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"  Dat'm  so.  Uncle  Steve,"  rejoined 
John,  ^*an*  ob  all  cullers,  from  a  dirty 
white  ter  coal  brack." 

**  Dat's  true,"  said  Stephen,  "  an'  dey'm 
all  smart  an'  likely  ioike,  'cep  de  light- 
cuUud;  'pears  dey  all  wus  sort  of  no 
'count" 

*^  Xep  little  Zip,  uncle,  what  shines  de 
boss's  boots.  Tse  yered  him  say  dat  Zip 
was  bom  ter  de  profession,  an'  wurth  all 
de  Oder  darkies  on  de  place.  As  for  you, 
Uncle  Steve,  de  boss  know  you  can't  tell 
a  boss  from  a  mule." 

'*  Gwo  'way,  you  John ;  de  boss  doan't 
know  nuffin  ob  de  sort.  He'm  a  Nordern 
man,  an'  all  dey  'spects  to  git  more  out  of 
cuUud  folks  dan  am  in  'em ;  but  he  sots  a 
heap  on  Uncle  Steve  — he  know  he  hain't 
no  bigamous  nigger." 

"  But  yer  Emily  Jane  am.  See  what 
you've  brune  her  up  to,  Uncle  Steve  — 
free  husbands,  an'  ebery  one  ob  'em  lib- 
in' ! " 

"Well,  I  'clare  ter  gracious,"  now 
chimed  in  Ida,  the  yellow  up-stairs  servi- 
tor, **  that  isn't  'spectable." 

'* 'Spectable  1 "  echoed  John.  "You 
talk  of  'spectable,  what  habs  free  fellers 
you  own  self,  all  on  de  hooks  togeddar. 
I  jest  tought  I'd  a  died  de  oder  Sunday 
when  dey  all  comed  to  onst  —  two  a  foot 
to  de  back  door,  an'  tudder  in  a  kerridge, 
to  de  front,  whar  he  ringed  de  bell  like  as 
if  he  wus  somebody.  But  lor!  how  he 
did  wilt  when  de  missus  up  an'  tole  him 
dat  darkies  mus'  keep  dar  place,  and  his 
place  was  on  de  wes'  side  of  de  house. 
Le£E  him  try  dat  on  ag'in,  an'  you'll  walk. 
Miss  Ida  —  dat's  sartain." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Ida,  with,  as  we 
could  easily  imagine,  a  high  toss  of  the 
bead,  "if  I  walks,  I'll  go  in  a  kerridge,  as 
1  done  dat  Sunday." 

"Yas,"  now  said  Lyddy,  "an'  hab  a 
white  driber,  as  you  done  aen.  But,  Miss 
Ida,  you  goed  'way  in  a  kerridge,  an'  you 
comed  back  afoot  —  an'  dat  am  what  all 
de  proud  'uns  '11  come  to,  I'se  yered  it 
read  so  out  ob  de  book." 

"  Dat's  so.  Miss  Lyddy,"  rejoined  John. 
"  I'se  read  it  so  mvself  —  dar  hain't  much 
in  dat  book  as  I  nain't  read.  But  taia't 
much  to  be  driv  by  such  white  trash. 
An'  I  reckon  de  boss  am  a  fin'in'  ob  'em 
out,  dough  he  tole  me  de  oder  day  —  dat 
time  he  kotch  me  asleep  in  de  hay-mow 
—  dat  he  wus  a  gwine  to  cut  all  us  darkies 
adriff,  an'  hab  nary  one  but  white  folks. 
Reckon  he'll  hab  a  good  time  doin'  it! 
'Spec  he'll  begin  wid  de  red-headed  fellar 
as  brung  de  missus  chickens  wid  de  shells 
sca'ce  off  dar  backs." 


"  Or  dat  oder  one,"  said  Stephen,  "  as 
brung  de  blin'  hoss  nigh  dead  wid  ole  age, 
an'  de  heabes,  an'  swored  he  wus  only  six 
year  de  comin'  spring;  or  de  oder  dat  leff 
ter  sell  de  hoss  sick  wid  the  lunes,  when 
de  boss  wus  away,  an'  missus  an  me  had 
to  nuss  him  day  and  night  ter  keep  de 
breff  ob  life  in  his  body.  An'  dat  ar  white 
man  had  de  imperence  when  he  comed 
for  de  animal  ter  ax,  *  How'm  dat  hoss  ? ' 
like  as  if  he  tought  he  was  dead.  I  'spec 
he  war  sartin  he  was,  and  he  meant  ter 
make  de  boss  pay  fur  de  critter." 

"  Or  dat  oder  ole  fellar,"  resumed  John, 
"dat  de  boss  wus  so  tooken  wid  —  him 
as  brung  de  wood  wid  de  ox  an'  de  mule 
hitched  up  wid  a  rope  harness,  tied  toged- 
der  wid  red  flannel  and  bits  of  de  ole 
'ooman's  garters.  De  boss  he  walk  round 
an'  round  dat  team,  an'  he  say  dat  dough 
it  wasn't  'zactly  'cordin'  to  scnptur,  it  wus 
wuth  gwine  a  long  way  to  see ;  an'  he 
ax'  dat  ole  feller  to  come  agin,  'case  he 
b'lieved  in  patronizin'  'mestic  industry." 

And  here  John  broke  into  one  of  his 
low  ripples  of  laughter,  at  the  expense  of 
**de  boss,"  who  was  overhearing  him  from 
the  next  apartment. 

"  But  he  bought  de  wood,"  now  said 
Lyddy;  "an'  lor',  how  he  done  storm 
wnen  I  tole  him  dat  all  but  de  top  ob  de 
pile  wus  pine  saplin',  jess  cut,  an'  as 
wudn't  burn  fur  no  'sideration.  Day  say 
dat  ole  man  lead  prayers  in  de  meetin . 
I  wonder  if  he  eber  tink  when  he'm  on 
his  knees,  of  de  spittin'  wood  dat  he  made 
de  boss  come  nigh  ter  swarin'  ober." 

"Well,"  said  John,  "de  boss  am  a 
fin'in'  'em  out,  an'  I  reckon  we  won't  hab 
to  trabil.  But,  'ludin'  to  trablin',  leff  me 
read  you  'bout  de  great  walkin'  match  dey 
hab  up  to  New  York,  whar  one  cuUud 
man  beat  de  crowd  —  trabilled  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  mile  in  a  day." 

Then  John  proceeded  to  read  from  the 
Times  about  the  great  match  in  Madi- 
son Square,  exaggerating  the  account  in 
a  most  amusing  and  amazing  manner, 
and  supplementmg  the  whole  by  pro- 
fessing to  read  from  a  sermon  of  the 
Rev.  George  Washington,  the  illustrious 
colored  preacher  of  the  North,  wherein 
he  strongly  denounced  the  folly  of  such 
practices,  and  adduced  Enoch  as  the 
greatest  walker  of  all  times.  "  But,  my 
hearers,  with  all  ole  man  Enoch's  grit, 
and  pluck,  and  persavarance,  what  comed 
ob  him?  What  comed  ob  him?  Why, 
arter  walkin'  fur  free  hundred  year  in  fa'r 
heel  an'  toe  fashion  —  none  ob  yer  hippie- 
drum  business,  like  dese  yere — walkin' 
wid  de   Lord  free  hundreci  year,  he  got 
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tuck,  de  Lord  tuck  him.  Ole  massa  was 
too  long  in  de  stride,  and  too  sound  in  de 
wind  for  him,  and  so  ole  boss  Enoch  got 
tuck.  And  leff  dat  be  a  wamin*  to  all  ob 
you  to  leff  alone  dis  walkin'  business." 

Amid  the  wonderment  which  followed, 
we  heard  Lyddy  exclaim,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Cob- 
ble! what  a  edication  you  hab  —  it'm 
written  on  yous  bery  brow." 

This  was  the  social  life  that  gathered 
under  our  roof,  and  I  think  we  shall  be 
pardoned  for  indulging  in  it  in  so  .surrep- 
titious a  manner,  if  I  state  that  it  was  the 
best  the  neighborhood  afforded.  Of  peo- 
ple professing  any  kind  of  cultivation  there 
were  but  three  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles.  One  of  these  was  a  high-pressure 
philanthropist,  whom  I  had  known  at  the 
North  as  a  decided  sham;  another  was 
an  ex-Confederate,  who  had  not  given  up 
his  prejudices  when  he  surrendered  his 
sword ;  and  the  third  was  a  retired  gen- 
tleman who  saw  the  most  sunshiny  day 
through  the  medium  of  a  diseased  stom- 
ach, and  was,  therefore,  not  the  most 
cheerful  of  companions.  The  remainder 
of  our  social  horizon  was  bounded  by  a 
dense  mist  of  poor  whites,  and  a  denser 
cloud  of  blacks,  whom,  like  the  mists  and 
clouds  in  nature,  we  preferred  to  observe 
and  wonder  at  from  a  reasonable  distance. 
Our  society,  therefore,  we  had  to  find  in 
nature,  in  books,  and  in  ourselves;  and 
when  tired  of  such  companionship  we 
sought  recreation  in  a  study  of  the  nonde- 
script humanity  that  came  under  our  ob- 
ser\'ation. 

The  eeneral  characteristics  of  these 
people  r have  elsewhere  delineated,  and  a 
repulsive  picture  is  not  improved  by  fre- 
quent exhibition.  Rather  than  dwell  too 
much  upon  defects,  a  kindly  critic  prefers 
to  search  for  unobtrusive  beauties  that 
escape  the  general  eye,  and  which  may 
redeem  an  otnerwise  wretched  production. 
These  beauties  I  found  everywhere  among 
the  blacks,  and  even  among  the  "poor 
whites,"  who  are  physically,  mentally*  and 
morally,  a  "  bad  job. '  I  encountered,  here 
and  tliere,  an  isolated  specimen  which 
showed  that,  planted  in  another  soil,  and 
given  the  ideals  on  which  true  manhood 
IS  fashioned,  they  might  yet  be  raised 
above  their  present  grovelling  condition, 
and  made  valuable  citizens  of  the  repub- 
lic. Some  of  these  "  rough  diamonds  "  are 
worth  a  few  words  of  description  ;  but,  to 
preserve  a  proper  connection  in  my  narra- 
tive, I  must  now  relate  a  catastrophe  which 
led  to  a  sudden  dismemberment  of  our 
colored  family. 

It  was  not  long  after  we  had  discov- 


ered, from  the  admiring  exclamation  of 
Lyddy,  that  education  was  written  on  the 
very  trow  of  Mr.  Cobble,  when  that  lady 
suddenly  presented  herself  before  us  one 
evening,  as  we  were  seated  together  in 
the  library.  She  was  smiling  and  smirk* 
ing,  and  evidently  laboring  under  some 
violent  internal  commotion.  Her  usually 
quiet  eye  was  lit  up  by  an  unwonted 
gleam ;  her  demure  face  was  irradiated 
with  a  kind  of  oily  glow,  and  her  skinny 
fingers  were  playing  nervously  with  the 
two  corners  ot  her  apron.  Sialing  up  to 
her  mistress,  she  said  in  an  uncertain 
tone,  that  was  half  speech  and  half  giggle, 
**  Missus,  Tse  gwine  to  be  married. 

"  Married !  "  we  both  exclaimed,  the 
mistress  dropping  her  sewing,  and  1  look- 
ing up  from  my  book,  straight  at  the  de-' 
cayed  Venus,  already  a  grandmother. 

"  Yas,  missus,"  sne  said  with  a  slight 
curtsey,  and  still  fondling  the  comers  of 
her  apron.  "Yous  know  dat  I'se  a  wid- 
dy,  and  John's  a  widdy  too  —  we'se  both 
widdys — so,  we'se  'eluded  to  git  mar* 
ried/' 

"Why,  Lyddy,"  said  her  mistress, 
"will   you   marry   that  good-for-nothing 

"  Yas,  missus,"  answered  Lyddy,  mis* 
understanding  the  question.!  "He  am 
good  —  he's  got  religion,  an'  he's  got  edu- 
cation—  reads  a  heap  ob  books— reads 
'em  to  me." 

"  And  do  you  expect  those  quarters  to 
go  up  again  r  "  I  asked,  as  a  vision  of  that 
confounded  shanty  rose  before  me  in  all 
its  ghastly  ugliness. 

"  No,  sar ;  we  doan't  'spec'  dat.  I'se 
comed  to  gib  de  missus  wamin'.  John 
wants  to  gwo  off  on  de  kears,  an'  he  wants 
me  to  gwo,  an'  I'se  neber  rid  on  de  kears.** 

The  tone  of  anticipated  delight  in 
which  this  was  uttered  made  me  smile  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  woman,  and  I  said 
to  her  mistress,  "  It's  January  and  June  — 
Christmas  and  the  fourth  ot  July  coming 
together." 

"Yas,  sar,"  said  Lyddy.  "We'se  to 
git  married  Chns'mus.  John's  got  de 
license.     1  lent  him  de  fifty  cents,'*^ 

"And  you'll  lend  him  a  good  many 
more  if  you  marry  him." 

"  I  means  to,  sar.  Tse  sabed  up  ^uite 
a  heap ;  an'  John  mean  to  put  it  mter 
bosses  an'  a  dray  ;  an'  I  take  in  boarder^ 
down  ter  Chatt  nooga.  He  say  it'm  a 
right  smart  place." 

"  Well,  it  is ;  but  what  does  your  SCQ 
say  to  all  this  ?  " 

"  He  doan't  want  me  to  gwo  'way,  sar; 
but  he  say   I   must  shute  myselL    Yoo 
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see,  sar,  he'm  a  wife  an'  chillen,  an*  de 
book  say  dey*m  'fore  fader  or  moder." 

**  I  know ;  but  how  do  you  feel  to  leave 
him  ?  " 

^  If  I  knows  him  well,  an'  doin'  well, 
datll  be  'nufiE  fur  me.  Yous  know,  sar, 
I'se  a' gittin' old,  an'  Tse  lonesome  like; 
an'  John  hab  edication,  an'  he  kin  read  to 
me,  an'  so  de  time  won't  pass  quite  so 
heaby." 

"Well,  Lyddy,"said  her  mistress,  "it 
is  vour  affair,  and  not  ours.  We  hope  it 
wiU  turn  out  well ;  but  if  it  should  not, 
you  can  come  back  to  your  home  here 

—  you  will  be  welcome." 

The  tears  came  into  the  woman's  eyes 
as  she  said,  **Bress  you,  missus,"  and 
left  the  apartment. 

On  Christmas  day  they  were  married  in 
the  negro  church,  and  on  the  following 
day  took  the  "  kears  "  for  Chattanooga. 
Our  forebodings  were  not  realized.  They 
prospered  in  a  worldly  way,  he  as  a  dray- 
man, she  as  mistress  of  a  small  hostel, 
whose  sign  gave  warning  to  all  comers 
that  no  ardent  spirits  were  sold  on  the 
premises. 

It  was  now  midwinter,  and,  there  being 
but  little  to  do  about  the  grounds,  we 
could  dispense  with  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Cobble  until  the  ensuing  spring.  But  it 
was  not  so  with  a  substitute  for  Lyddy. 
Eating  being  a  physical  necessity  not  ad- 
mitting of  postponement,  we  were  obliged 
to  look  about  at  once  for  a  competent 
person  to  officiate  in  our  kitchen.  Mat- 
rimony is  to  be  encouraged  on  sound  con- 
siderations of  political  economy ;  but  it 
xms  the  thing  which,  more  than  all  else, 
interfered  with  our  domestic  comfort  dur- 
ing our  sojourn  in  the  Southern  country. 
Cook  after  cook,  gardener  after  gardener, 
stableman  after  stableman,  had  no  sooner 

fot  well  into  our  wa3^s  before  they  had 
onored  us  with  an  invitation  —  usually 
printed  on  a  card  about  six  inches  square 

—  to  a  wedding  ceremony.  The  mature 
age  of  Lyddy  would,  we  had  fondly 
thought,  protect  her  from  the  allurements 
of  any  bUck  Adonis.  But  we  had  not 
counted  on  the  attractions  of  "  edication  " 
to  the  untutored  intellect,  nor  imagined 
the  yearnings  of  lonesome  age  for  the 
cheerful  companionship  of  youth  —  espe- 
cially when  that  youth  was  a  "shining 
light,"  like  John,  and  able  to  quote  Scrip- 
ture by  the  yard.  Some  one  has  said, 
"  We  learn  wisdom  from  experience ; " 
and  so,  pondering^  this  subject  on  the  eve 
of  the  exodus  of  Lyddv,  I  startled  the 
mistress  by  proposing  tnat  she  should  in- 
stal  Emily  Jane,  the  much-married  daugh- 


ter of  Uncle  Steve,  as  overseer  of  our 
culinary  department. 

"What!"  she  exclaimed,  "that  spit- 
fire !  The  wife  of  three  living  hus- 
bands ! " 

"  That  is  her  especial  recommendation 
—  even  the  customs  of  North  Carolina 
won't  allow  her  a  fourth  ;  so  we  shall  be 
safe  from  her  contracting  matrimony." 

Emily  Jane  was  sent  for.  She  was  a 
handsome  creature  —  tawny,  but  beauti- 
ful, erect  as  a  flagstaff,  supple  as  an  eel, 
graceful  as  a  leopard,  and,  in  her  apparel, 
gorgeous  as  an  army  with  banners.  Her 
straight  raven  hair  was  as  glossy  as  silk, 
and  her  eyes  were  blazing  coals,  lit  from 
some  volcano  within  her.  She  was  em- 
bodied restlessness,  ever  on  the  move,  and 
taking  no  account  of  even  five-barred  im- 
pediments. I  have  known  her  to  vault 
upon  the  back  of  a  spirited  sixteen-hand 
horse,  and  race  him,  without  saddle  or 
bridle,  over  the  grounds  in  total  disregard 
of  fences  and  such-like  obstructions.  She 
was  the  very  poetry  of  motion;  but  she 
slung  things  about  the  kitchen  in  a  very 
unpoetical  fashion.  In  less  than  a  week 
it  was  what  Uncle  Steve  called  "  de  bery 
debil's  workshop." 

Going  into  that  apartment  one  day  soon 
after  her  advent,  tne  lady  of  the  house 
heard  Emily  Jane  muttering  to  herself, 
"  How  can  I  be  'spected  to  cook,  with  no 
pots  to  cook  with  ?  " 

**  No  pots  ?  "  said  the  mistress.  "  How 
is  that,  Emily  Jane  ?  " 

And  then  the  pantries  and  cupboards 
were  ransacked,  and  a  surprising  leanness 
was  discovered  in  the  stock  of  crockery 
and  kitchen  utensils.  Enough  had  disap- 
peared to  supply  several  small  families. 
In  reply  to  the  wonderment  of  the  mis- 
tress, Emily  Jane  remarked  :  "  Don't  know 
for  sartin,  missus,  but  Lyddy  say  you 
gabe  her  heaps  o'  things  to  sot  her  up  to 
Chatt'noo^  Reckon  she  had  nigh  on  to 
a  kear-load  —  'nuff  to  furnish  a  big  board- 
ing-saloon." 

And  this  was  the  demure  lover  of 
"  Scriptur  "  and  black  "edication,"  whom 
we  hjid  mourned  as  a  lost  treasure  —  a 
black  diamond,  very  cheap  at  twelve  dol- 
lars a  month ! 

But  the  superabundant  energy  of  Emily 
Jane  threatened  to  be  scarcely  less  de- 
structive to  our  stock  of  kitchen  ware 
than  the  thievish  propensities  of  her  pious 
predecessor.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  but 
she  came  to  her  mistress  with  a  rueful 
face,  and  a  broken  utensil.  "  Dar,  mis- 
sus ! "  she  would  say,  "  it'm  done  broke, 
and   I'se   all  tore  up,"    We,   therefore. 
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counted  upon  a  quieter  time  among  the 
crockery  and  ironware  when  we  observed 
that  Emily  Jane  was  becoming  serious- 
minded,  and  regularly  attending  a  neigh- 
boring meeting-nouse.  If  she  would  only 
experience  a  change  of  heart  she  might 
adopt  sedate  ways  and  save  us  the  neces- 
sity of  entirely  refurnishing  the  kitchen. 

And  the  prospect  for  this  was  soon 
quite  encouraging.  One  morning,  after  a 
long  night  at  the  "  revival,"  she  accosted 
her  mistress  with  a  sad  countenance,  say- 
ing, as  she  pressed  her  two  hands  upon 
her  bosom,  "  I  feels  bery  sickly  like  round 
yere,  missus;  don't  dat  show  Tse  gitting 
religion?"  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  premoni- 
tory symptom,  for  that  evening,  hearing 
a  great  hubbub  in  the  kitchen,  I  looked 
into  it,  and  there,  amid  a  throng  of  sable 
brothers  and  sisters,  sat  Emily  Jane,  with 
upturned  eyes,  streaming  hair,  and  arms 
revolving  like  a  windmill.  At  sight  of 
me  the  tumult  suddenly  ceased,  and  the 
tawny  beauty,  subsiding  into  a  sort  of 
ecstatic  composure,  exclaimed,  "  Bress  de 
Lord,  massa!     Bress  de  Lord,  Tse  got  it 

—  Tse  got  religion  !  " 

We  were  congratulating  ourselves  upon 
the  results  of  Emily  Jane's  conversion, 
when  one  evening  sne  came  to  her  mis- 
tress asking  the  loan  of  a  dress  which  had 
seen  better  days,  but  was  not  yet  reduced 
to  actual  decrepitude, 

"And  pray,  what  do  you  want  of  my 
dress,  Emily  Jane  ?  "  asked  her  mistress. 

**  I  talks  ob  gittin'  married  to  Brother 
Zeb,  missus,  and  I  kinder  kalkerlated 
you'd  leff  me  hab  dat  dress  to  be  married 
m. 

"  But  I  have  understood  you  are  mar- 
ried already." 

**  Well,  I  is,  missus ;  but  dey'm  no 
'count  —  trifling  niggers.  Tain't  no  sin 
to  leff  dem  go  for  a  good,  pious  man  like 
Brother  Zeb." 

So  Emily  Jane  went  again  the  way  of 
womankincf;  taking  with  her,  however, 
only  what  was  rightfully  her  own.  We 
declined  an  invitation  to  the  wedding  re- 
ception, and  thereby  lost  a  spectacle  con- 
ducted in  the  extreme  of  colored  fashion 

—  Emily  Jane  robed  in  her  mistress's 
gown,  and  sitting  in  state  for  a  whole 
week,  amid  a  crowd  of  admirers,  while 
her  more  sensible  husband  less  gloriously 
propelled  his  push-cart  about  the  railway 
station. 

Soon  the  up-stairs  Ida  followed  the  way 
of  Emily  Jane ;  and  then  came  the  worst 
of  our  Gomestic  experiences.  Our  domi- 
cile had  long  been  a  negro  boarding-house, 
and  fearing  it  might  soon  become  a  negro 


marriage-mart,  I  put  an  often  expressed 
resolve  into  execution,  and  replaced  our 
blacks  with  an  entire  corps  of  white  ser- 
vants. But  our  last  state  was  worse  than 
our  first ;  and  we  soon  had  but  too  good 
reason  to  regret  the  lazy,  shiftless,  thiev- 
ish, but  still  docile,  good-natured,  and 
affectionate  blacks. 
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Amongst  the  numerous  blue-books  aDd 
reports  usually  published  towards  the 
close  of  the  Parliamentary  session  there  is 
none,  probably,  that  excels  in  interest  the 
report  annually  issued  by  the  postmaster 
general.  Besides  giving  to  the  public  an 
account  from  year  to  year  of  the  progress 
—  financially  and  otherwise  —  of  a  State 
department  which,  in  its  business,  is  more 
closely  connected  than  any  other,  per- 
haps, with  the  daily  life  of  the  nation  in 
its  individuality,  this  document  is  also 
highly  instructive  as  a  fair  and  accurate 
illustration  of  the  progress  of  ci\nlization 
and  education,  and  of  the  condition  of 
trade  and  commerce  in  this  country.  The 
growth  of  the  post-office  but  means,  in- 
deed, the  spread  of  education,  the  devel- 
opment of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the 
knitting  more  closely  together  of  all 
classes  of  the  community  in  the  bonds  of 
civilization.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  the  annual  post-office  report  is,  with- 
out exception  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
of  all  kindred  documents,  and  the  report 
for  1885-6,  only  recently  issued,  is  prob- 
ably of  even  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
since  it  deals  with  a  period  which,  as 
the  postmaster-general  himself  points  out, 
"has  been  characterized  by  the  comple- 
tion of  many  changes  and  improvements, 
which  have  no  doubt  afforded  very  great 
facilities  to  the  public."  There  can,  in- 
deed, be  no  doubt  that  the  past  few  years 
will  henceforth  ever  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  important  epochs  in  post- 
office  history  on  account  of  the  manifold 
useful  changes  and  reforms  which,  during 
that  period,  have  been  wrought  in  the 
service.  There  have  been  the  introduc- 
tion and  rapid  extension  of  both  postal 
orders  and  of  the  parcel  post,  the  devel- 
opment of  life  insurance  and  of  savings 
bank  business,  the  introduction  of  six- 
penny telegrams,  the  acceleration  of  the 
mails  in  various  directions,  and  a  host  of 
minor  improvements  which  have  all  tended 
to  bring  the  huge  system  into  greater  pop- 
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ularity  with  the  public,  and  to  make  it  the 
admiration  of  foreign  nations.  In  pro- 
posing, therefore,  to  found  upon  the  basis 
of  the  postmaster-general's  recently  pub- 
lished report,  which  is  the  thirty-second 
of  its  kind,  a  sketch  of  the  moaern  En- 

flish  post-office,  we  feel  sufficiently  con- 
dent  to  believe  that  such  a  sketch  will 
secure  the  interest  and  attention  of  every 
intelligent  reader. 

Datmgfrom  the  year  1840,  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  the  postal  system 
have  been  very  remarkable,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  tne  whole  of  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  post  office  have  been  es- 
tablished since  that  date,  with  the  single 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Mone^  Order 
Office,  which  was  incorporated  m  1838. 
So  great,  indeed,  has  been  the  expansion 
of  the  service  that  its  branches  now  spread 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country  like  the  numerous  feelers  of  some 
great  deep-sea  monster;  and  scarcely  a 
village  or  hamlet  exists  in  the  United 
Kingdom  into  which  the  post-office  has 
not  now  penetrated,  as  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that,  up  to  the  31st  of  March  last, 
the  total  number  of  receptacles  of  all  sorts 
for  the  posting  of  correspondence  was 
34,280,  01  which  16,805  were  post-offices  ; 
and  the  public  appreciation  of  the  accom- 
modation thus  anorded  is  perhaps  best 
demonstrated  by  the  marvellous  quantity 
of  correspondence  which  annually  passes 
through  these  receptacles.  Thus  in  the 
year  1885-6,  the  aggregate  number  of  let- 
ters, etc,  dealt  with  is  estimated  at  2,064,- 
766,400,  a  total  that  is  rendered  all  the 
more  striking  if  we  set  it  in  contrast  to 
the  number  of  letters,  etc.,  posted  in  the 
year  preceding  that  which  is  now  noted 
for  the  introduction  of  penny  postage,  viz., 
seventy-six  million  —  a  number  that  even 
falls  far  short  of  the  increase  in  a  single 
year  at  the  present  time,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  over  eighty  million.  The 
letter  statistics  of  this  country  are  now, 
indeed,  but  a  record  of  the  unqualified 
success  resulting  from  Sir  Rowland  HilTs 
plan  of  postal  reform,  and  viewing  these 
results  at  this  distant  date,  and  enjoying, 
as  we  do,  to  the  full  the  benefits  conferred 
by  penny  postage,  it  is  certainly  difficult 
to  credit  the  amount  of  opposition  and 
resistance  which  were  at  first  made  to 
the  proposition.  Experience,  however, 
teaches  that  in  some  natures  it  is  inherent 
to  regard  all  innovations  and  schemes  for 
improvement  with  distrust  and  suspicion, 
so  that,  when  Sir  Rowland  had  to  prove 
his  opinions,  to  struggle  for  a  trial  of  his 
plan,  and  to  meet  the  host  of  objections 


and  obstacles  placed  in  his  path,  he  but 
passed  through  the  ordeal  which  all  reform- 
ers, before  and  since,  have  more  or  less 
had  to  undergo.  For  all  these  trials,  how- 
ever, the  reformer  was  no  doubt  consoled 
in  having  been  spared,  as  he  was,  to  see 
his  calculations  and  predictions  realized 
so  immensely,  beyond  even  his  own  ex- 
pectations. 

Out  of  the  total  correspondence  for  the 
year  1885-6  the  number  of  letters  proper 
was  1,403,547,900,  of  post-cards  171,290,- 
000,  of  book  packets  and  circulars  342,- 
207,400,  and  of  newspapers  147,721,100, 
and  the  aggregate  of  these  figures  shows 
an  average  of  over  fifty-six  Tetters,  etc., 
per  head  of  the  population.  That  such  a 
result  would  surely  never  have  been  at- 
tained but  for  the  constantly  increasing 
facilities  offered  for  the  interchange  of 
communications  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
and  as  an  instance  of  departmental  enter- 
prise in  this  respect  it  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  a  novel  kind  of  service  has  been 
established  on  the  Clyde,  by  placing  a 
post-office  on  board  the  Columba  steam- 
vessel  plying  between  Greenock  and  Ar- 
drishaig,  and  conveying  a  large  number 
of  passengers.  All  ordinary  postal  work, 
excepting  money-order  business,  is  car- 
ried on  m  this  vessel,  the  messages  re- 
ceived for  transmission  by  telegraph  being 
despatched  at  each  place  where  the  vessel 
calls. 

Amongst  the  various  reforms  inaugu- 
rated by  the  late  Sir  Rowland  Hill  during 
his  administration  of  the  post-office  was 
the  reduction  of  the  fee  for  the  registra- 
tion of  letters,  which  previously  had  been 
somewhat  excessive.  The  subject  has 
always  been  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, for  it  is  essential  that  letters  which 
contain  coin  or  valuables  passing  through 
the  post  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  in- 
sured against  risk  of  loss  or  theft,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  desirable  to 
remove,  by  the  svstem  pursued  in  dealing 
with  registered  letters,  the  temptation  to 
evil  into  which  the  handling  of  such  letters 
might  lead  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
them.  Prior  to  1840  a  wholesome  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  existed  of  registering 
every  letter  supposed  to  contain  articles 
of  value ;  but  the  constantly  increasing 
pressure  arising  from  the  rapid  growth  of 
letter  business  after  the  introduction  of 
penny  postage,  gradually  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  this  precaution — a  circum- 
stance from  which,  however,  numerous 
complaints  of  theft  from  the  public  and 
other  difficulties  speedily  arose.  The  rem- 
edy, of  course,  was  to  revive  the  abandoned 
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practice ;  but  this  was  not  so  easilv  to  be 
done  since  it  was  now  considereci  neces- 
sary, in  view  of  the  great  increase  of  postal 
work,  to  charge  for  the  trouble  involved 
by  the  registration  of  letters,  and  the  Ques- 
tion arose  as  to  what  the  fee  should  be, 
no  such  payment  having  previously  been 
demanded.  The  post-omce  authonties  of 
the  day  proposed  one  shilling  for  country 
letters  and  twopence  for  district-post  Ut- 
ters ;  but  Rowland  Hill,  who  at  that  time 
held  his  treasury  appointment,  strongly 
objected  to  the  proposition  on  the  score 
of  the  former  rate  being  too  high,  and  also 
that  no  sufficient  reason  existed  for  the 
variety.  He  was  very  desirous  of  intro- 
ducing a  uniform  sixpenny  rate,  but  the 
objections  raised  by  the  post-office  were 
so  numerous,  and  his  influence  at  that  time 
so  small,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  way 
as  far  as  to  agree  to  a  uniform  shiHing 
rate.  The  whole  question  of  the  registra- 
tion of  letters  is  interesting,  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  the  difference  of  opinion 
just  alluded  to  was  the  indirect  cause  of 
Rowland  HilPs  subsequent  dismissal  from 
the  Treasury  in  1842,  inasmuch  as  he  had, 
it  appears,  crossed  with  his  advice  a 
strong  wish  of  Lord  Lowther's,  the  then 
postmaster-general,  —  a  circumstance  that 
was  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  On 
his  recall  to  office,  some  few  years  later, 
Rowland  Hill  was  not  slow  to  introduce 
the  sixpenny  rate,  —  a  boon  that  was 
greatly  appreciated  at  the  time.  This  rate 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  fourpence, 
and  on  the  ist  January,  1878,  to  so  low  as 
twopence,  a  circumstance  which,  coupled 
with  the  facilities  now  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic for  sending  registered  letters  by  the 
sale  of  envelopes  specially  devised  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  comparatively  high 
scale  of  money-order  commission,  soon 
caused  a  huge  increase  in  the  number 
of  registered  letters.  In  the  first  year 
after  the  reduction  of  the  fee  to  twopence 
considerably  more  than  seven  million  such 
letters  were  transmitted  through  the  post 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  being  very  nearly 
double  the  number  posted  in  the  previous 
year.  In  the  following  year  the  number 
again  showed  a  marked  increase,  being 
more  than  eight  million  seven  hundred 
thousand ;  and,  although  an  increase  has 
not  been  maintained  in  every  year  since 
on  account  of  the  popularity  of  the  postal- 
order  system  as  a  means  of  remitting 
small  sums  of  money,  vet  a  very  high 
number  has  nevertheless  been  maintained, 
the  number  for  last  year  being  over  eleven 
million.  These  figures  afford  a  certain 
amount  of  satisfaction,  as  showing  that 


the  public  are  gradually  becoming  alive  to 
the  great  importance  of  letter  insurance 
when  valuables  are  concerned  ;  and  thus, 
while  securing  comparative  safety  for  their 
letters  in  transit,  they  also  assist  in  re- 
moving a  source  of  temptation  that  has 
already  brought  to  ruin  many  a  man  who 
otherwise  would  doubtless  still  be  a  re- 
spectable member  of  society.  There  arc, 
however,  still  some  who,  either  for  the 
sake  of  saving  a  few  pence  or  of  cheating 
the  revenue,  appear  to  be  unable  to  divest 
themselves  of  the  propensity  of  transmit- 
ting through  the  post,  without  the  precau- 
tion of  registration,  articles  which  ought 
clearly  to  be  registered ;  and  it  is  curious 
to  notice,  notwithstanding  the  present 
cheap  rate,  what  devices  are  frequently 
resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  A  Bank  <n 
England  note  for  /20  found  pinned  to  the 
page  of  a  book  addressed  to  the  initials  of 
a  lady  at  a  receiving  house  in  the  metro- 
politan district,  and  a  halfpenny  wrapper 
containing,  besides  a  letter,  a  bill  of  sale 
and  four  Bank  of  England  notes,  are  but 
two  instances  out  of  many  annually  ob- 
served by  the  post-office,  without  takins^ 
into  account  those  that  pass  undetectecL 
But  every  letter  so  detected  is,  we  arc 
glad  to  know,  forwarded  to  its  destination 
with  a  registration  fee  of  8^.,  to  be  paid 
on  deliver}',  —  a  rule  which,  with  the  post- 
master-general, we  cordially  hope  may 
gradually  lead  to  **  the  discontinuance  of 
a  practice  which  throws  great  temptation 
in  the  way  of  the  post-office  servants,"    A 

f>eculiar  trait  in  the  character  of  the  pub- 
ic is  also  exhibited  by  the  fact  that  the 
authorities  are  in  constant  receipt  of  ap- 
plications for  missing  registered  letters 
which,  in  most  of  the  cases,  on  inquiries 
being  made,  are  found  either  never  to 
have  been  posted  at  all,  or  to  have  been 
mislaid  and  their  delivery  forgotten.  In 
one  case  a  number  of  Suez  Canal  shares, 
which  were  applied  for  as  missing,  were 
found  in  the  addressee^s  waste-paper  bas- 
ket, where  they  had  been  thrown  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  circulars ; 
and,  in  another  instance,  a  letter  contain- 
ing bank-notes,  said  to  have  been  regis- 
tered, was  discovered  behind  a  desk  in 
the  sender's  office.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
mark, perhaps,  that  the  rashness  in  jump- 
ing to  conclusions  in  this  respect  by  the 
public  is  apt  to  hamper  and  harass  the 
post-office  officials  in  their  already  onerous 
and  numerous  duties.  It  may  further 
illustrate  the  want  of  care  which  the  public 
are  wont  to  display  in  regard  to  letters  of 
all  kinds,  to  state  that  nearly  twenty-seven 
thousand  letters  passed  last  year  through 
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the  post  without  address  of  any  kind,  of 
which  1,620  actually  contained  cash,  bank- 
notes, and  valuables  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  /4,ooo.  The  use  of  too  fragile 
covers  also  occasioned  the  escape  of  many 
thousand  articles ;  and  although  no  doubt 
much  disappointment  was  entailed  there- 
by, it  must  in  all  fairness  be  admitted  that 
in  most  cases  the  senders  themselves  have 
been  to  blame  by  failing  to  see  that  their 
letters  were  properly  secured  before  de- 
spatch. Out  of  nearly  thirteen  million 
letters  dealt  with  in  the  Returned  Letter 
Office  during  last  year  about  four  hundred 
and  forty-two  thousand  could  not  be  de- 
livered. It  is  recorded  that  one  such  let- 
ter contained  a  bank-note  for  j£ioo,  which 
is  still  unclaimed,  and  that  attached  to  the 
seal  of  another  was  a  sovereign,  which 
was  returned  to  the  owner,  who  had  omit- 
ted to  remove  it,  and  whose  want  of  care 
most  persons  will  surely  think  was  hardly 
deserving  of  this  good  fortune.  This  lat- 
ter incident  speaks  well  and  forcibly  for 
the  high  moral  rectitude  of  the  sorters 
and  letter-carriers  as  a  ciass. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments 
of  our  postal  system  in  modern  times  is 
undoubtedly  the  introduction  of  the  parcel 
post  on  the  1st  of  August,  1883.  The 
question  of  initiating  such  a  system  had 
long  agitated  many  minds,  and  was 
broached,  indeed,  so  far  back  as  1842. 
In  that  year  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  penny-postage  scheme,  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a  parcel 
post,  but,  as  he  himsp.lf  tells  us,  he  was 
prevented  from  any  immediate  action  by 
nis  dismissal  from  the  Treasury.  Even 
when  he  was  reinstated,  and  had  leisure  to 
go  into  the  matter,  "the  ill-judged  oppo- 
sition of  the  railway  companies  remained 
a  constant  obstacle,''  as  it  continued  to 
be  until  Mr.  Fawcett  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  The  question  was  also  taken  up 
at  frequent  intervals  after  Rowland  Hill's 
time.  It  was  brought  before  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1858,  and  a  special  meeting  was 
held  on  the  subject,  at  which  Earl  For- 
tescue  —  then  Lord  Ebrington  —  took  the 
chair.  An  able  report  was  drawn  up  and 
adopted  by  the  society,  recommending 
that  the  post-office  should  convey  parcels 
at  moderate  charges,  irrespective  of  dis- 
tance; but  although  carefully  considered 
by  the  postal  authorities,  nothing  practical 
resulted.  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  also  took 
the  subject  in  hand  some  years  later,  but 
with  no  better  result  than  thftt  which  at- 
tended the  Society  of  Arts.  Chief  among 
more  recent  advocates  of  the  reform  was 
the  late  Professor  Jevons,  whose  great 
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authority  in  all  financial  matters,  of  course, 
lent  great  weight  to  the  arguments  he 
used  in  favor  of  the  scheme.  The  diffi- 
culties which  lay  in  the  way  of  a  State 
parcel  post  being  established  were  appar- 
ently very  great;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
late  Mr.  Fawcett  took  up  the  question 
that  they  were  overcome.  The  character- 
istic activfty  and  tenacity  which  Mr.  Faw- 
cett, as  postmaster-general,  displayed  are 
matters  of  recent  history,  and  must  be  so 
well  known  as  to  require  no  lengthened 
mention  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
by  dint  of  his  usual  perseverance  and 
dauntless  energy  he  got  the  necessary  act 
passed  in  1882,  and  twelve  months  later 
the  new  service  was  in  operation. 

It  is  now  more  than  three  years  since 
the  parcel  post  was  inaugurated,  and  the 
progress  of  the  business,  on  the  whole, 
appears  to  have  been  satisfactory.  There 
were  at  first  grave  doubts  entertained  in 
many  quarters  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
system  becoming  financially  successful ; 
but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  there 
would  not  be  many  little  defects  and  short- 
comings at  the  commencement  in  a  ser- 
vice which  was  so  entirely  new  to  the 
officials  who  were  responsiole  for  its  in- 
troduction and  maintenance.  It  only  re- 
quired a  short  experience  to  show  wnere 
modification  and  reform  were  needed,  and 
so  much  has  already  been  done  in  this 
direction,  that  the  postmaster-general,  in 
b*. 6  last  report,  is  able  to  give  some  very 
satisfactory  statistics  relative  to  the  busi- 
ness. Thus  the  total  number  of  parcels 
posted  during  the  year  in  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  over  twenty-six 
millions,  showing  over  the  previous  year 
an  increase  of  about  three  million  five 
hundred  thousand,  and  an  increase  in  gross 
postage  of  ;^84,ooo.  When  the  system 
was  introduced,  the  scale  of  charges  was 
as  follows:  3^,  for  i  lb.  and  under,  6d, 
from  I  lb.  up  to  3  lbs.,  qd.  from  3  lbs.  up 
to  5  lbs.,  and  \s.  from  5  lbs.  up  to  7  lbs. ; 
but,  as  the  reader  is  no  doubt  aware,  a 
revision  of  the  rates  and  weights  of  in- 
land parcels  came  into  operation  on  the 
1st  May  last,  by  which  the  postage  was 
fixed  at  a  minimum  of  3^.,  increasing  bv 
i\d.  per  pound  to  a  maximum  of  is.  6a., 
and  the  weight  extended  from  a  maximum 
of  7  lbs.  to  1 1  lbs.  It  should  also  be  men- 
tioned that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
parcel  post  here  the  system  has  been 
gradually  extended  to  many  foreign  and 
colonial  places,  the  first  such  despatch 
having  taken  place  on  the  ist  Julv,  1885  ; 
while  by  the  1st  of  January  in  tfiis  year 
arrangements  had  been  completed  for  the 
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interchange  of  parcels  with  twenty-seven 
different  countries.  The  total  number  de- 
spatched up  to  the  31st  March  last  was 
seventy-one  thousand  nine  hundred,  and 
the  number  received  was  forty  thousand, 
eight  hundred.  The  largest  business,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  was  transacted  with 
Germany,  w^ith  which  country  in  six 
months  forty-six  thousand  parcels  were 
exchanged.  India  shows  a  business  at 
the  rate  of  thirty-six  thousand  parcels  in 
six  months,  and  the  smallest  business  re- 
corded is  one  parcel  in  three  months  for 
the  Island  of  Tortola. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  consider 
able  impetus  was  given  to  the  inland  par- 
cel post  by  the  introduction,  on  the  ist 
May  last,  of  a  system  of  insurance  and  of 
compensation  for  loss  or  damage,  under 
which  compensation  not  exceeding  £1  is 
now  given  where  no  insurance  fee  is  paid ; 
and  where  an  insurance  fee  of  one  penny 
or  twopence  is  paid,  compensation  is  given 
to  the  amount  of  j£s  or  ;^io.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  plan  was  one  which 
fully  commended  itself  to  the  public,  and 
in  the  first  month  seventeen  thousand  six 
hundred  parcels  were  insured,  producing 
j^87,  while  the  compensation  amounted 
only  to  £6,  —  a  circumstance  which  shows 
that  the  system,  while  proving  a  benefit 
to  the  public,  is  also  not  unprofitable  to 
the  State. 

We  now  turn  to  the  money  order  office, 
an  important  and  useful  branch  of  the 
post-office,  the  progress  of  which  during 
the  last  forty  years  has  been  very  marked. 
Considering  that  when  this  business  was 
acquired  by  the  post-office  in  the  year 
1838,  it  was  commenced  with  only  tnrce 
clerks  in  a  couple  of  rooms  at  the  north 
end  of  the  old  General  Post-office,  one 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  aston- 
ishing results  which  have  since  accrued. 
At  the  very  outset,  when  the  money-order 
service  was  a  purely  private  undertaking, 
conducted  by  three  enterprising  individu- 
als, who  happened  to  be  engaged  in  the 
post-office,  the  principle  and  utility  of  the 
system  were  at  once  seen  and  aamitted, 
although  the  high  rates  of  commission 
which,  from  various  causes,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  charge,  restricted  the  usefulness 
of  the  service,  and  to  a  great  extent  ren- 
dered it  prohibitory.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  charges  were  reduced,  on  the  sys- 
tem passing  over  to  the  government,  the 
business  immediately  expanded,  and  a 
considerable  increase  at  once  took  place 
in  the  number  and  the  amount  of  the 
transactions,  —  an  increase  that  was  rap 
idly  progressive  year  by  year,  and  which. 


with  each  successive  reduction  in  the 
scale  of  commission,  was  further  greatly 
augmented.  I n  1 87 1 ,  when  the  initial  rate 
was  reduced  to  one  penny  for  orders  €i 
los,  and  under,  and  the  whole  scale  based 
on  the  uniformity  of  the  postage  nUes^ 
rising  by  gradations  of  a  penny  to  a  shil* 
ling,  the  increase  in  the  number  and 
amount  of  money  orders  issued  was  some* 
thing  enormous,  being,  as  regards  the 
number,  nearly  three  millions,  and  as  re- 
gards the  amount,  more  than  ^£2,000,000 
more  than  the  relative  figures  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
facts,  the  last  reduction  proved  somewhat 
unsuccessful,  for,  however  growing  the 
business,  as  far  as  actual  transactions 
were  concerned,  appeared  from  that  date^ 
the  revenue  derived  from  this  important 
•branch  of  the  post-office  began  very  per- 
ceptibly  to  fall  o£f.  Nor  is  the  explana* 
tion  of  this  circumstance  far  to  seek,  since, 
as  every  money  order  issued  and  paid  is 
estimated  to  cost  the  department  on  an 
average  threepence,  it  followed  that,  on 
the  introduction  of  the  penny  initial  rate, 
those  orders  upon  which  the  commission 
was  a  penny  or  twopence  were  creative  of 
a  positive  loss,  while  the  threepenny  01^ 
ders  were  devoid  of  profit.  So  senous, 
indeed,  was  this  circumstance,  that  it  sooo 
became  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to  the 
government,  who,  after  full  consiaeration 
of  the  subject,  found  it  absolutely  neces^ 
sary  to  take  precautionary  steps,  by  raising 
the  initial  rate  from  a  penny  to  twopence 
(as  was  done  on  the  ist  January,  1878X 
with  a  view  to  avert  a  deficiency  that  had 
hitherto,  it  seems,  only  been  avoided 
through  the  profits  yielded  by  the  foreign 
and  colonial  money-order  business  in  con- 
junction with  those  derived  from  the  larger 
inland  orders.  There  is  no  disputing  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  which  was  adopted, 
retrograde  as  it  may  have  been,  for  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  first  duty  of  a  govern* 
ment  department  to  protect  itself  against 
loss  of  revenue,  and  it  seems  to  us  even  a 
question  whether  it  would  not,  indeed, 
have  been  as  well  to  have  reverted  at 
once  to  the  old  threepenny  rate,  as  was 
actually  suggested  by  the  late  Mr,  Chet* 
wynd,  C.B.,  of  the  post-office,  whose  forty 
years*  direct  and  indirect  experience  of 
the  money  order  office  have  constituted 
him  the  very  best  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  it  was,  the  authorities  had  in 
view  a  scheme  which,  while  it  was  to  offer 
to  the  public  a  sort  of  quid  pro  quoior^^ 
'  loss  of  the  old  penny  money-order  rate, 
!  would  in  operation  cusplace  such  orders 
'  as  were  profitless  to  the  department    Al* 
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though  the  measure,  which  provided  for  a 
sy'stem  of  postal  notes,  ingeniously  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Chetwynd,  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1880 
that  it  became  duly  legalized  under  the 
Post  Office  (Money  Orders)  Act  of  that 
year,  considerable  opposition  having  been 
encountered  from  the  representatives  of 
the  banking  interests,  who  entertained 
grave  apprehensions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  such  a  system  would  affect  the  cur- 
rency question.  Upon  a  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  proposals  which  the  scheme 
set  forth,  and  upon  the  assurances  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  bill  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  paper  currency  by  means  of 
this  new  system  was  furthest  from  the 
mind  of  the  government,  these  fears  were 
to  a  great  extent  allayed,  and  with  some 
few  modifications  in  the  details,  the  meas- 
ure was  allowed  to  pass,  and,  as  will  be 
recollected,  duly  came  into  operation  on 
the  1st  January,  1881.  Postal  orders  — 
the  name  ** orders'*  having  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  original  term  *'  notes  "  as  be- 
ing less  objectionable,  just  as  if  a  rose  by 
any  other  name  would  not  smell  as  sweet 
— are  now  issued  for  fourteen  classes  of 
fixed  amounts,  namely,  i/.,  \s,  6rt^,  2j.,  2s. 
6<i,  3^^  yf»  6d.y  4J.,  4s,  6//.,  5 J.,  7^.  6^.,  ioj., 
lOJ.  6r/.,  15^.,  and  20s.,  at  a  commission  of 
one  halfpenny  for  each  of  the  first  two 
classes,  a  penny  for  each  of  the  next  ten, 
and  three-halfpence  for  each  of  the  re- 
maining two  classes.  When  first  issued 
the  postal  order  is  payable  to  bearer  at 
any  money-order  ofl[ice  in  the  United  King- 
dom, but  the  act  requires  that  the  pur- 
chaser shall  insert  the  name  of  the  payee 
and  that  the  payee  shall  insert  the  name 
of  the  money-order  office  at  which  he  de- 
sires to  get  it  cashed;  and  the  remitter 
may,  if  he  choose,  cross  the  order  either 
generally  or  spec-fically,  so  as  to  invest  it 
y^'ith  the  advantages  and  safeguards  of  a 
cheque  similarly  dealt  with.  The  period 
of  circulation  for  postal  orders  is  re- 
stricted to  three  months,  after  which  they 
are  only  renewable  upon  payment  of  a 
commission  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
original  poundage.  The  results  of  this 
new  business  have  conclusively  negatived 
the  very  unfavorable  predictions  which, 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  measure,  were 
so  freely  uttered ;  for  postal  orders  are  now 
being  sold  at  the  enormous  rate  of  twenty- 
six  million  a  year,  to  the  value  of  about 
£1 1,000,000.  From  these  astonishing  fig- 
ures it  is  plainly  evident  that  the  public 
ippreciate  the  convenience  thus  provided, 
md  that  the  anticipation  of  the  benefits 


which  this  new  remittance  system  would 
confer  were  fully  justified. 

The  money-order  system  still  remains 
in  operation,  of  course,  as  hitherto,  and  is 
probably  not  further  affected  by  the  issue 
of  postal  orders  than  by  being  relieved, 
as  was  desired  and  intended,  of  those 
orders  for  small  amounts  on  which  either 
a  loss,  or  no  profit,  accrues.  The  result 
that  the  increase  in  the  initial  money- 
order  rate,  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, was  designed  to  effect  has  been 
partially  accomplished ;  but,  as  was  only 
to  be  expected,  the  number  and  amount  of 
transactions  have  in  some  measure  dimin- 
ished. The  total  number  of  money  orders 
issued  in  1885-6,  was  a  little  over  ten 
million,  and  the  amount  for  which  they 
were  issued  was  nearly  ^22,000,000,  — 
these  figures  showing  a  marked  decrease 
both  in  number  and  in  amount  as  com- 
pared with  the  results  of  previous  years. 
This  decrease  is  due,  however,  as  we  al- 
ready know,  partly  to  the  introduction  of 
postal  orders,  and  also  partly  to  the  re- 
duction in  the  registered  letter  fee  in 
1878;  but  the  diminution  in  the  number 
and  amount  of  money  orders  issued  is 
amply  compensated  for  by  the  number 
and  amount  of  postal  orders  now  annually 
issued  ;  and  if  we  but  remember  that  the 
results  of  both  methods  of  remittance 
combined  now  produce  a  total  very  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  amount  formerly 
transmitted  by  money  orders  alone,  there 
is  really  little  of  which  to  complain. 

In  turning  to  the  savings-bank  depart- 
ment, we  approach  one  of  the  brightest 
chapters  in  post-office  history;  for,  in 
viewing  the  results  that  have  been  accom- 
plished in  this  popular  department,  it  is 
seen  how  much  has  been  done  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  foster  and  encourage  habits  of 
thrift  and  providence  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  of  this  country.  The  subject  has 
always  been  a  generally  interesting  one, 
and  the  desirability  of  the  government 
assuming  the  custodianship  of  the  savings 
of  the  poor  was  foreseen  and  advocated 
long  before  the  idea  was  reduced  to  any 
practical  form.  So  early,  indeed,  as  1807, 
a  bill  to  legislate  on  the  subject  was 
brought  into  P*arliament  by  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  but  was  subsequently  withdrawn 
owing  to  its  impracticability.  In  i860, 
the  matter  was  again  revived  by  Mr. 
Sykes,  a  bank  manager  in  Huddersfield, 
wno  submitted  a  plan  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  the  existing  money-order  offices 
for  savings-bank  business,  which,  while 
the  principle  of  it  was  seen  to  be  useful, 
was,  however,  so  crude,  and  possessed 
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such  drawbacks,  that  it  could  not  be  acted 
upon.  It  was  left  for  Mr.  Chetwynd,  al- 
ready referred  to,  and  who  at  that  time 
was  engapjed  in  the  money-order  depart- 
ment, to  develop  the  idea  and  to  bring  it 
to  a  practicable  and  successful  issue. 
Discarding  all  other  schemes  then  under 
discussion  Mr.  Chetwynd  submitted  to  the 
postmaster-general,  in  November,  i860,  a 
plan  based  upon  the  principle  that  savings- 
bank  business  might  be  done  "through 
the  various  money-order  offices  in  a  much 
more  economical  manner  than  by  the  issue 
and  payment  of  money  orders,"  as  had 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Sykes,  and  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  so  comprehensive 
as  to  dispense  with  the  pound  restriction 
(also  part  of  Mr.  Sykes's  proposal),  which 
he  rightly  considered  to  be  "  so  large  as 
seriously  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  ben- 
efit proposed  to  be  conferred  on  the  provi- 
dent portion  of  the  public."  The  whole 
proposal,  from  its  completeness  and  clear- 
ness on  every  point  of  detail,  at  once 
commanded  the  favorable  attention  of  the 
postmaster-general,  and  speedily  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone  —  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  —  who  with  his 
characteristic  energy  and  spirit  lost  no 
time  in  introducing  a  bill  on  the  subject 
into  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  on  the 
17th  May,  1861,  the  measure  became  law. 
To  say  that  the  measure  did  not  pass 
througn  its  various  stages  without  encoun- 
tering a  considerable  amount  of  opposi- 
tion, and  that  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  sanguinely  predicted  the  speedy 
failure  of  the  whole  scheme,  is  but  to 
substantiate  what  we  have  previously  re- 
marked concerning  the  inevitable  ordeal 
which  all  schemes  of  reform  and  improve- 
ment have  to  undergo ;  but,  in  the  present 
case,  the  groundless  character  of  the  ob- 
jections that  were  raised  was  very  soon 
conclusively  exposed  by  the  immediate 
success  that  attended  the  new  system  of 
government  savings  banks.  The  foliow- 
mg  testimony  was  borne  by  the  Times  in 
September,  1861,  to  this  gratifying  result : 
"  The  country,"  wrote  the  leading  journal, 
"soon  recognized  the  universal  boon  of  a 
bank  maintained  at  the  public  responsibil- 
ity, with  the  whole  empire  for  its  capital, 
with  a  branch  in  every  town,  open  at  al- 
most all  hours,  and,  more  than  all,  giving 
a  fair  amount  of  interest." 

The  development  of  the  system  since 
the  date  when  it  was  commenced  with  a 
staff  of  twenty  clerks  in  a  moderate-sized 
room  in  the  old  General  Post-office,  has 
been  marvellously  rapid;  and  the  busi- 
ness transacted  during  that  period  has 


been  productive  of  a  net  profit  of  consid- 
erably over  a  million  pounds.  The  statis- 
tics on  this  subject  recorded  by  the  post- 
master-general in  his  recent  report  are  in 
the  higkest  degree  satisfactory.  They 
show  that  there  are  at  the  present  time 
more  than  eight  thousand  post-offices  open 
throughout  the  country  for  the  transaction 
of  savings-bank  busmess,  being  an  in- 
crease of  three  hundred  and  fifty  over  the 
number  in  the  year.  The  nuraSer  of  de- 
posits made  last  year  was  6,474,484  to  the 
amount  of  ;^i  5,034,694,  while  the  total 
numner  of  withdrawals  reached  2,280,062, 
amounting  to  ^13,202,742.  The  total 
amount  ofdeposits  had,  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember last,  reached  ^^47,697,838,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  ;^2,924,o65  over  the 
amount  recorded  on  the  corresponding 
day  of  the  preceding  year.  From  the 
foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
deposits  stiU  continue  to  exceed  the  with- 
drawals, and  this  fact,  together  with  the 
increase  of  over  ;^2,ooo,ooo  sterling  in  the 
balance  due  to  depositors,  is  to  be  re- 
garded with  the  greater  satisfaction  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  dulness  that 
during  recent  years  has  existed  in  trade. 

The  great  success  that  has  attended  the 
establisliment  of  post-office  savings  banks 
not  unnaturally  led  to  a  demand  of  late 
years  for  an  extension  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  them,  and  it  was  with  a  view 
partly  to  meet  this  demand  that  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  Act,  which  came  into  force  on 
the  22nd  of  November,  1880,  was  passed 
in  the  session  of  that  year.  The  provis- 
ions of  this  act  have  already  been  so  fully 
made  public  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refer  to  them  further  than  to  recapitulate 
the  main  points  thereof.  The  first  part  of 
the  act  provides  for  the  expunction  of  the 
deficit  incurred  by  the  national-debt  com- 
missioners as  regards  trustee  savings 
banks,  by  the  creation  of  a  terminalSe 
annuity  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  not 
exceeaing  twenty-eight,  of  such  an  amount 
as  will  pay  off  tne  deficiency  if  the  inter- 
est is  calculated  at  3lper  cent,  per  annum, 
the  annuity  to  be  a  charge  on  tne  consoli- 
dated funcl ;  and  it,enacts  that  the  interest 
payable  to  the  trustees  of  trustee  savings 
banks  shall  be  reduced  from  3J  to  3  per 
cent.,  and  the  interest  payable  to  depos- 
itors in  such  banks  from  3  to  2^  j>er  cent 
The  second,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
part  of  the  measure,  gives  power  to  de- 
positors in  trustee  and  post-office  savings 
banks  to  invest  any  part  of  their  deposits, 
being  not  less  than  £\o  and  not  exceeding 
;^3oo,  in  government  stock  through  the 
agency  of  the  post-office,  at  a  trifling  cost, 
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var}'ing  from  9^.  to  2x.  3^.,  the  dividends 
bein§  collected  free  of  further  charge. 
The  investment  can  be  effected  either  by 
a  transfer  from  a  depositor's  account,  or 
by  means  specially  deposited  for  imme- 
diate investments.  The  working  of  this 
act  has  proved  satisfactory,  and  the  gov- 
ernment stock  investments  were,  in  1885, 
17,133  in  number,  the  amount  of  stock 
purchased  being  ;£859,o5o.  The  sales 
numbered  7,443,  and  amounted  to  £^26,- 
445  stock.  The  total  amount  of  stock 
held  at  the  close  of  the  year  1885  was 
j^2,452,252,  and  was  held  by  30,597  per- 
sons. The  machinery  required  to  set  the 
new  act  in  motion  throughout  the  country 
was  of  a  complex  character,  and  the  fact 
that  the  measure  was  carried  through 
without  any  failure  certainly  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  those  upon  whom  the 
duty  devolved. 

When  the  act,  to  which  we  have  just 
been  referring,  was  in  committee.  Colonel 
Harcourt,  M.P.,  proposed  an  amendment 
with  the  object  of  reducing  the  present 
shilling  limit  for  deposits  in  post-office 
savings  banks,  so  as  to  admit  of  penny 
deposits ;  it  having  been  frequently  urged 
of  late  years  in  many  quarters  that  the 
limit  in  question  is  not  sufficiently  low  to 
reach  the  poorest  classes.  To  any  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
postal  savings-bank  system  it  was,  of 
course,  obvious  that  such  a  reduction  was 
impracticable,  especially  in  the  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  average  cost  of  each 
transaction  is  estimated  at  eight  pence. 
Mr.  Fawcett,  however,  ever  anxious  to 
meet,  as  far  as  possible,  popular  require- 
ments, while  declining  to  accept  the 
amendment,  announced  a  plan  he  proposed 
to  bring  into  operation,  which  would,  with- 
out involving  any  actual  relaxation  of  the 
shilling  limit,  have  the  effect  of  practically 
fulfilling  the  same  ends  as  would  be  gained 
thereby.  That  the  postage-stamp  savings 
scheme  — which  was  the  plan  alluded  to, 
—  has  now  been  tried  for  nearly  six  years 
with  the  utmost  success,  is  a  fact  that 
every  reader  must  be  well  acquainted 
with,  as  so  much  has  been  both  said  and 
written  about  it  since  its  introduction.  It 
need,  therefore,  only  be  succinctly  stated 
that  the  plan  enables  poor  persons  desir- 
ous of  saving  to  collect  by  means  of  penny 
stamps  a  shilling  for  deposit  in  the  postal 
savings  banks.  The  stamps  are  to  be 
af5xed  as  collected  to  specially  prepared 
slips  which  are  supplied  gratuitously  at 
any  post-office,  and  they  must  not,  of 
course,  be  defaced  or  in  any  way  damaged 
or  mutilated.    The  extreme  simplicity  of 


I  the  scheme,  which  is  another  of  the  late 
Mr.  Chetwynd's  inventions,  is  its  great 
beauty  and  recommendation ;  and  although 
the  objection  was  at  first  raised  that  it 
would  afford  an  opening  for  the  disposal 
of  stamps  dishonestly  obtained,  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  no  serious  risk  in 
this  respect  need  be  feared.  The  results 
of  the  scheme  up  to  the  present  time  are 
most  gratifying,  both  to  the  postal  author- 
ities as  repaying  their  strenuous  efforts  to 
encourage  providence  by  creating  an  open- 
ing for  the  saving  of  the  smallest  sums, 
and  to  the  public  in  dispelling,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  notion  hitherto  generally  en- 
tertained, that  the  poorest  classes  01  this 
country  lack  the  faculty  for  saving,  even 
if  afforded  the  facilities  for  so  doing. 
The  whole  subject  of  small  savings  has  of 
recent  years  been  a  favorite  theme,  and 
particularly  as  regards  the  useful  character 
of  the  scheme  at  present  under  notice,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  determination 
which  the  post-office  shows  to  shut  out  no 
opening  which  may  serve  to  encourage 
the  habit  of  saving,  and  the  fresh  facili- 
ties it  is  constantly  offering  for  the  con- 
venience of  depositors.  Arrangements 
are  now  made,  for  instance,  by  which  the 
personal  attendance  of  children  and  others 
at  a  distant  savings  bank  may  be  avoided 
and  those  who  are  desirous  of  promoting 
thrift  are  invited  to  communicate  on  the 
subject  with  the  controller  of  the  post- 
office  savings  bank.  Navvies,  too,  em- 
ployed on  the  construction  of  several 
public  works,  are  now  afforded  at  the 
place  where  they  receive  their  wages, 
through  the  enterprise  of  the  post-oflice, 
the  opportunity  of  depositing  money  in 
the  postal  savings  banks,  as  well  as  of 
procuring  money  orders,  —  an  arrange- 
ment that  proves  of  marked  value  to  the 
class  of  men  whose  character  for  improvi- 
dence has  ever  been  conspicuous. 

The  life-insurance  and  annuity  business 
of  the  post-office  is  gradually  expanding 
under  the  ingenious  system  suggested  by 
Mr.  Cardin,  the  present  receiver  and 
accountant  general  of  the  post-office,  —  a 
system  which  was  introduced  in  1884. 
The  changes  which  were  then  made  must 
be  well  known  to  every  reader,  and  as  the 
benefits  which  the  new  system  confers 
become  more  appreciated  by  those  for 
whose  advantage  they  were  designed, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  business 
will  increase  as  rapidly  as  was  anticipated. 
Even  at  present  the  increase  is  not  un- 
marked, the  number  of  annuities  in  exist- 
ence on  the  last  day  of  1885  having  been 
10,306,  and  the  insurances  5,155. 
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We  now  turn  to  the  last  section  of  the 
post-office  service  we  have  to  deal  with  in 
this  paper,  namely,  the  telegraphic  sys- 
tem of  the  country,  in  which  unusual 
public  interest  has  centred  since  it  was 
first  acquired  by  the  government  on  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  1870.  Previous  to  the  transfer 
the  usefulness  of  the  telegraphs,  as  a 
medium  of  general  communication,  was 
considerably  restricted,  owing  to  the  high 
charges  which  were  made;  for  although 
the  telegraphic  wires  of  the  country  were 
in  the  hands  of  various  competing  com- 
panies, there  nevertheless  appeared  to 
exist  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  amongst 
them  that  it  was  desirable  to  maintain  as 
hin^h  a  tariff  as  possible.  In  addition  to 
this,  no  great  spirit  of  enterprise  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  companies,  who  were  appar- 
ently unwilling  to  enter  into  any  measures 
which  would  develop  the  system.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  was  no  wonder  that 
high  expectations  were  entertained  of  the 
change  of  management  in  1870,  and  the 
institution  of  a  system  of  government  tel- 
egraphs was  hafled  at  the  time  as  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  this  mode  of 
communication.  The  results  achieved  by 
the  post-office,  after  more  than  sixteen 
years*  experience  of  the  system  —  a  period 
sufficiently  long  to  test  the  merits  of  any 
scheme  — have  amply  proved  that  these 
expectations  were  by  no  means  ill-founded. 
Telegraphic  resources  have  undoubtedly 
been  wonderfully  developed  by  the  post- 
office,  and  the  extension  of  the  system 
has  certainly  exceeded  general  antici- 
pation. When  the  electric  wires  were 
taken  over  there  were  only  2,488  tele- 
graph offices  open  throughout  the  country. 
That  number  has  now  been  increased  to 
over  six  thousand.  The  messages  trans- 
mitted over  the  wires,  which  nave  also 
increased  in  a  marvellous  degree,  by  the 
companies  in  the  year  previous  to  the 
transfer  were  six  million  five  hundred 
thousand.  The  number  transmitted  by 
the  government  in  1885-6  was  39»235,8i3. 

The  great  attraction  of  the  transfer  was, 
of  course,  the  introduction  of  a  uniform 
tariff  with  a  minimum  charge  of  one  shil- 
ling for  twenty  words  ;  and  this  it  is  that 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  cause  of 
the  rapid  and  marvellous  increase  of  busi- 
ness. Unfortunately,  however,  the  reve- 
nue of  this  department  has  not  always 
exhibited  such  brilliant  results ;  for,  al- 
though the  receipts  have  every  year  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditure,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  the  net  profit  de- 
rived from  the  service  has  proved  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  full  interest,  three  per 


cent.,  on  the  debt  of  over  ;^  10,000,000  in- 
curred since  1869  for  the  purchase  of  the 
electric  wires  of  the  country,  and  to  leave 
a  surplus  towards  the  cancelling  of  the 
debt  For  some  time  the  results  of  the 
undertaking  exhibited  an  annual  defi- 
ciency, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  not 
less  than  ^^  1,2 10,000,  which  had  to  be 
charged  on  the  consolidated  fund,  and 
the  fiscal  difficulties  long  engaged  the 
serious  attention  of  the  government ;  com- 
missions of  inquiry  having  from  time  to 
time  minutely  examined  into  and  investi- 
gated the  working  of  the  system  with  the 
view  of  curtailing  the  expenditure  in  every 
practicable  way.  These  efforts  provea, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  revenue  earned  in  the  last  few 
years  is  no  doubt  due,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  results  thereof. 

The  great  event  of  the  postal  tele- 
graph world  during  the  year  1885  was  the 
introduction  of  the  reduced  rate  for  in- 
land telegraph  messages  decided  on  by 
Parliament.     The   desirability  of  a   six- 

Cenny  rate  for  telegrams  haa  frequently 
een  urged  on  the  post-office  ;  and  shortly 
after  assuming  office,  Mr.  Fawcett,  who 
was  ever  anxious  for  the  public  welfare, 
suggested  a  word-rate,  including  address- 
es, of  a  halfpenny,  with  a  minimum  charge 
of  sixpence,  which  he  considered  would  be 
effected  with  only  a  small  sacrifice  of  rev- 
enue, probably  about  j^  170,000  a  j-ear. 
Practically  this  is  what  has  been  adopted, 
and  the  result  so  far  has  been  satisfactory. 
The  change  commenced  on  the  ist  of 
October,  1885,  so  that  of  the  financial  year 
1885-6  six  months  of  the  telegraph  busi- 
ness were  at  the  old  shilling  rate,  and  six 
at  the  new  sixpenny  rate.  To  quote  from 
the  postmaster-generars  last  report :  — 

The  number  of  inland  messages  in  the  first 
six  months  under  the  old  rate  was  11,314,423, 
and  produced  ^'604,436.  The  number  in  the 
last    six    months    under  the    new  rate  was 


16,787,040,  and  produced  jf  564, 203.  The 
actual  loss  of  revenue  involved  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  reduced  rate  was  only  /^32,oi9. 

These  figures  indicate  a  very  satisfactory 
result  of  the  cheaper  tariflF  for  telegrams ; 
and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  system  has 
operated  but  little  more  than  a  year,  there 
is  good  reason  for  anticipating  that  our 
telegraph  will  wholly  recover  itself  from 
loss  within  a  few  years'  time. 

As  regards  the  financial  results  of  the 
post-office  service  generally,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  gross  revenue  derived  from 
postage  on  letters,  etc.,  commission  on 
money  and  postal  orders,  the  value  of  un- 
claimed money  orders,  and  from  the  tele- 
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graphs,  was  a  little  over  ;^i 0,250,000  ster- 
ling, while  the  expenditure  amounted  to  a 
little  more  than  ^7,500,000,  thus  leaving 
nearlv  ;f  3,000,000  as  the  net  revenue.  So 
gratifying  a  result  is  the  more  satisfac- 
tory, perhaps,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that, 
excepting  the  telegraph  service,  the  post- 
office  has  no  capital  account,  and  conse- 
quently provides  out  of  its  annual  income 
lOT  the  expenses  of  all  the  extensions  in- 
separable from  so  rapidly  increasing  a 
business. 

It  but  remains  to  add  that  the  stupen- 
dous results  here  briefly  indicated  are  not, 
as  may  be  imagined,  attained  without  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  a  large  staff 
of  officials.  This  staff  now  numbers,  all 
told,  more  than  ninety-six  thousand  per- 
sons. So  large  a  force  is  indeed  a  matter 
for  wonder;  but  remembering  the  gigan- 
tic operations  of  our  modem  post-office, 
and  the  multifarious  character  and  enor- 
mous quantity  of  its  work,  the  figures 
quoted  need  occasion  no  surprise.  The 
duties,  too,  devolving  upon  this  enormous 
staff,  which  are  at  ^l  times  onerous  and 
arduous,  have  frequently  to  be  discharged 
in  the  midst  of  great  difficulties  and  im- 
pediments, often  of  a  trying  character; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  extremely  satisfac- 
tory to  notice  how  favorably  the  postmas- 
ter-general speaks  of  their  conduct  and 
of  their  efficiency.  Without  such  effi- 
ciency and  good  conduct  our  present 
postal  service  could  scarcely  be  what  it 
really  is  —  the  finest  and  most  perfect  or- 
ganization in  the  world. 

Archibald  Granger  Bowie. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  LATE  MASTER  OF  TRINITY. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  **  the  master 
of  Trinity  "  was  made  —  under  very  awful 
circumstances  —  in  the  month  ot  June, 
1844.  (He  was  then  known  as  the  Rev. 
William  Hepworth  Thompson,  fellow  and 
assistant  tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, having  graduated  as  fourth  classic 
and  second  chancellor's  medalist  in  1832 
—  a  great  year  for  Trinity,  —  Lushington, 
Shilleto,  Dobson,  Thompson,  coming  one 
after  another,  before  any  other  college  had 
anjTthing  to  say.)  He  had  been  invited 
by  Dr.  Donaldson  —  then  head-master  of 
Bury  School  —  to  examine  the  fifth  and 
sixtn  forms.  The  ordeal  began  with  vivd 
%>oce  Thucydides,  sixth  form.  There  we 
boys  sat,  in  nervous  expectation,  when  the 
door  was  suddenly  thrown  open  and  the 


great  man  entered.  His  appearance  was 
always  awe  inspiring — so  much  so,  that 
a  story  is  told  of  some  Rugby  boys,  at 
Bletchley  Junction,  instinctively  throwing 
away  their  cigars  at  the  very  sight  of  him. 
Terrible  it  was  to  us ;  terrible  especially 
it  was  to  me^  who,  as  captain,  would  have 
to  "go  on  "first.  Well  can  I  recall  him 
to  my  memory  as  he  stood  before  us  that 
morning,  when  throwing  open  his  coat  he 
displayed  his  well-known  double-breasted 
velvet  waistcoat,  and,  placing  his  massive 
gold  watch  on  the  desk,  for  some  moments 
regarded  us  —  fixing  his  magnificent  eyes 
on  each  boy  successively  all  down  the 
line.  When  he  had  finished,  our  courage 
was  all  gone,  and,  I  well  remember,  I 
never  translated  so  badly  in  my  life. 

In  October  that  same  year  I  went  into 
residence  at  Trinity,  Mr.  J.  W.  Blakesley 
(afterwards  Dean  of  Lincoln)  being  my 
tutor.  Thompson  and  Blakesley  were 
fast  friends,  and,  I  believe,  were  at  that 
time  almost  the  only  habitual  smokers 
amongst  the  dons. 

Thompson,  Blakesley,  and  Atkinson 
were  the  three  tutors  then.  The  future 
master  was  in  every  way  an  admirable 
tutor,  making  himself  really  in  loco  pa- 
rentis to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  been  entered  "on  his  side"  — 
criways  ready  to  stand  by  them  in  trouble, 
provided  they  had  done  nothing  to  dero- 

fate  from  the  character  of  gentlemen, 
lis  power  of  sarcasm  was  peculiarly  ef- 
fective with  conceited  young  men;  and  it 
even  operated  as  a  cneck  on  the  awful 
Whewell,  whose  manners  were  at  that  time 
at  their  very  worst.  Who  that  was  at  Cam- 
bridge then  can  forget  Thompson*s  lec- 
tures on  the  "  Republic  '*  of  Plato,  which, 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  it  was  my  duty  as 
well  as  my  privilege  to  attend  ?  Attended 
they  were  by  men  of  "  all  years ; "  even 
graduates  and  men  of  other  colleges  (an 
unheard-of  thing)  obtained  leave  to  be 
present.  The  room  was  completely  crowd- 
ed. Occasionally  a  man  "keeping  lec- 
ture "  would  come  in  late.  Then  would 
be  shown  Thompson's  remarkable  powers 
of  sarcasm.     Well  do   I   remember  this 

happening  to  my  friend  P 11,  at  his 

entrance  late  one  morning.  The  lecturer, 
in  the  middle  of  a  maOTincent  paragraph, 
paused  and  regardecf  him  for  some  mo- 
ments. At  last  he  spoke.  "  I'm  afraid, 
sir,  you  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
seat.  If  these  gentlemen  will  kindly  ex- 
cuse me  for  a  few  moments,  I  will  go  and 
look  for  my  servant  —  who  should  be 
somewhere  outside  —  and  he  will  endeavor 
to  procure  one  for  you."    The  servant 
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duly  appearing  in  course  of  time  with  a 
chair,  Thompson  proceeded  to  place  it  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  in  front  of  him, 
and  said :  '*  I  think,  sir,  you  will  find  this 

a  good  position  for  heanng.*'     P 11  — 

the  picture  of  misery  —  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  sit  down.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the   lecture,  Thompson    thus   addressed 

him :  **  Mr.  P ^11,  for  the  future^  sir, 

the  lectures  will  commence  at  eleven 
o'clock." 

At  another  lecture  I  remember  he  asked 
five  or  six  men  to  "go  on,"  and  they  all 
in  succession  —  from  sheer  fright  of  him 
—  said,  *'  I'm  not  prepared,  sir"  (a  liberty 
then,  but  not  afterwards,  allowed).  Pick- 
ing out  the  most  panic-stricken  of  the  lot, 
Thompson  said :  **  Perhaps,  sir,  you  and 
I  together  might  manage  to  translate  the 
passage." 

At  Trinity,  in  those  days,  it  was  the 
custom,  in  cases  of  violation  of  discipline, 
for  the  dean  to  send  a  man  up  to  his  tutor. 
To  the  tutor  he  went  twice,  and  the  third 
time  to  **  the  master." 

Very  uncomfortable  indeed  did  a  man 
feel  wnen,  in  obedience  to  the  summons 
under  these  circumstances,  he  knocked 
at  Thompson's  door ;  wfiich,  occasionally, 
with  an  excess  of  put-on  civility,  he  would 
open  himself,  and  say:  ** Good-morning, 
Mr.  A.  1  hope,  sir,  you  are  quite  well 
this  morning.  Which  side  of  the  fire  do 
you  like  to  sit?  I  think,  sir,  you  will  find 
this  armchair  a  comfortable  one ;  or,  per- 
haps, you  would  prefer  the  sofa."  But 
when  the  miserable  man  was  seated,  good 
heavens  !  how  he  gave  it  him  I 

On  one  of  these  occasions  Mr.  O.,  a 
very  great  friend  of  mine,  and  now  highly 
distinguished  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
appeared  before  him  for  making  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  court  during  the  night,  or  per- 
haps in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
The  fact  was  he  had  aggravated  the  poor 
old  porter  (whose  name  was  Hardy)  by 
going  through  the  last  scene  in  Nelson's 
life  to  him.  **  Hardy,  I  he's  wounded." 
"Not  mortally,  I  hopes,  my  lord?" 
"  Mortally,  I  be's  afraid.  Kiss  me,  Hardy." 
This  the  man,  of  course  not  understanding, 
took  as  a  personal  insult,  and  reported 
F.  O.,  who  accordingly  stood  before  his 
tutor:  when  the  following  dialogue  took 
place :  — 

T. :  "  Mr.  O.,  pray  be  seated,  sir.  I 
have  merely  sent  for  you  to  contradict  a 
report  I  have  received,  that  you  were  cre- 
ating a  disturbance  in  the  New  Court  last 
night." 

O. :  "I'm  very  sorry  indeed,  sir;  but 
some  friends  of  mine  had  won  the  *  pair 


oars,*  and  we    had  a  supper-party  and 
toasted  the  winners." 

T.  (after  a  long  pause) :  "  Mr.  O.,  sir,  I 
am  astounded !  A  certain  class  of  men 
come  up  to  this  University  for  the  express 
purpose  of  spending  a  year  or  two  in  ex- 
travagance and  riot  —  with  these  men  we 
well  know  how  to  deal.  But,  sir,  when 
*  honor-men  *  like  yourself,  who  take  high 
places  in  the  college  examinations,  do 
this  kind  of  thing,  we  find  ourselves  com- 
pletely at  a  loss ;  authority  is  paralyzed, 
and  society  is  shaken  to  its  foundation. 
1  have  nothing  to  say,  sir !    You  can  go." 

Another  instance  I  must  give,  showing 
the  great  tutor's  acuteness,  kindness,  and 
discretion ;  especially  as  this  a£Eair,  had  it 
come  to  be  dealt  with  by  most  other  dons, 
would  have  been  fatal  to  myself. 

Fireworks  had  on  two  or  three  occar 
sions  been  foolishly  let  off  in  college,  and 
the  authorities  were  determined  to  put 
the  thing  down  with  a  high  hand.  Ac- 
cordingly an  "  affix  "  was  posted  on  "  the 
screens,  to  the  effect  that  any  undergrade 
uate  offending  in  this  way  would  be  forth- 
with rusticated  or  expelled,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Well,  it  happened  that  a  few 
days  after  this  I  was  invited  to  dine  with 
O.  A.,  an  Eton  man.  It  was  to  be  a  quiet 
party  of  four  for  a  rubber  of  whist.  Two 
of  us  had  arrived,  and,  with  our  host,  we 
were  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  fourth.  At 
last  W.  K.  VV.  made  his  appearance,  with 
a  parcel  in  his  hand,  which  he  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  place  in  a  drawer.  This  done, 
the  dinner  proceeded.  Afterwards!  at 
about  ten  or  eleven  p.m.,  W.  went  to  the 
fatal  drawer  —  took  out  his  parcel  —  told 
us  they  were  fireworks  —  and  stated  his 
intention  of  letting  them  off  in  the  court 
We  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  in  vain.  He 
took  off  his  shoes,  crept  stealthily  down  the 
stone  stairs,  placed  them  all  over  the  round 
grass-plat,  and  after  lighting  a  slow  match, 
carefully  slipped  up-stairs  again.  We  let 
him  in  gently,  sported  the  door,  and  waited 
breathless,  all  peering  through  the  chinks 
of  the  shutters.  Wc  had  not  long  to  wait 
Bang  I  smash  !  —  bang !  smash !  —  fire, 
noise,  and  confusion !  Every  one  tearing 
down-stairs  into  the  court — Thompson 
(whose  rooms  were  in  the  next  staircase), 
dons,  undergraduates  —  everybody.  The 
court  was  crammed.  It  was  very  long 
before,  one  at  a  time,  we  ventured  to 
leave  O.  A.'s  rooms,  and  each  creep  away 
silently  to  our  own.  Every  step  that  could 
i  suggest  itself  was  tried  by  the  dons  to 
discover  the  offenders,  A  week  and  more 
elapsed,  and  we  began  to  hope  we  were 
safe  ;  but  at  last  it  occurred  to  Thompson 
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to  go  and  see  Hudson,  the  cook,  and  en- 
quire if  any  one  had  a  dinner-party  that 
night  in  the  New  Court.  Hudson  referred 
to  his  books  and  said,  *'  No  one,  sir,  but 
Mr.  O.  A. ;  and  he  had  only  dinner  for 
four."  Thompson  went  to  his  rooms,  sent 
for  O.  A.,  and  on  his  appearance  said : 
"Mr.  A.,  I  ask  you.  sir  —  on  your  honor 
as  a  gentleman  —  did  anyone  from  your 
rooms  have  anything  to  do  with  tnose 
fireworks  which  were  let  off  in  the  New 
Court  ?  " 

A.,  of  course,  replied,  '•  Yes,  sir." 

Thompson  then  said  :  '*  I  must  trouble 
you,  sir,  for  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  dined  with  you."  These  were  ac- 
cordingly given,  and  we  naturally  thought 
it  was  all  up  with  us.  Mercifully,  from 
that  day  to  this,  wc  heard  no  more  of  the 
matter.  I  can  only  ascribe  it  to  Thomp- 
son's good  sense  and  kindly  forbearance ; 
for  I  am  persuaded  that  had  he  disclosed 
the  matter  to  Dr.  Whewell,  Dr.  Whewell 
would  have  expelled  us.  I  think  he  must 
have  been  glad  afterwards,  for  we  all  —  or 
all  but  one  —  took  double  honors,  and  one 
was  a  good  wrangler. 

As  senior  dean,  Thompson  was  wonder- 
ful to  behold  as  he  used  to  stand  posed  in 
chapel — apparently  perfectly  impassive 
and  uninterested  in  the  proceedings,  his 
fine  eyes  (so  admirably  drawn  by  Laurence 
in  1 84 1,  whose  portrait  I  have  now  before 
me)  dreamingly  fixed  on  the  opposite  wall, 
every  one  looking  at  his  handsome  person. 

It  so  happened  I  was  dining  in  hall  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  March  6,  1866, 
and  sat  next  to  Thompson.  Wc  were  in 
conversation,  when  a  §yp  came  up  to  him 
and  announced  that  Dr.  Whewell  had  just 
expired — the  fall  from  his  horse  having 
terminated  fatally.  Thompson  calmly  un- 
buttoned his  coat,  took  out  th?  gold  watch 
—  the  same  I  had  regarded  with  such  awe 
when  at  Bury  School  —  and  said  to  me: 
*'  A  quarter  to  five  o'clock.  Now  we  for- 
get all  his  faults." 

If  Laurence  has  been  successful  in  de- 
picting the  tutor  in  his  handsome  prime, 
Herkomer  has  been  no  less  successful  in 
handing  down  the  wonderful  appearance 
of  his  latter  life,  as  master  of  Trinity. 

Of  this  picture,  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1882,  and  now  hanging  in  the 
college  hall,  the  Spectator  said :  **  The 
rigidity,  the  dull,  immobile  smile  that  Mr. 
Herkomer  has  fixed  upon  the  canvas  arc 
wonderfully  characteristic  of  Dr.  Thomp- 
son; and  though  perhaps  his  friends 
might  wish  for  a  less  stern  reading  of  his 
character,  it  is  vitally  a  true  one.  This 
might  well  be  the  man  of  whom  the  un- 
dergraduates tell  the  story  that  one  Sun- 


day, when  preaching  to  five  or  six  hundred 
of  them  in  the  college  chapel,  he  looked 
round  with  a  cold  smile  as  he  gave  out  his 
text  on  the  parable  of  the  talents,  and 
began  his  sermon  in  the  following  words : 
*  Now  all  oiyou  have  one  talent  —  a  pause ; 
some  of  you  have  two  talents  —  a  longer 
pause;  and  some  of  you  perhaps  even 
three  talents.' " 

The  master  himself,  when  he  was 
shown  the  portrait  completed,  said  "  H'm ! 
He  has  made  me  very  donnish  ;  I  had  no 
idea  I  had  such  a  supreme  contempt  for 
the  whole  human  race." 

With  the  exception  of  editing  two  of 
Plato's  dialogues  he  never  wrote  a  book  ; 
it  used  to  be  said  that,  having  been  so 
severe  on  others,  he  dreaded  criticism 
on  himself.  It  is  well  known,  however, 
that  Davies  and  Vaughan's  *'  Republic  of 
Plato  "  is  in  fact  Thompson's  *'  Republic 
of  Plato." 

No  notice  of  him,  however  incomplete, 
can  go  forth  without  some  of  his  caustic 
sayings.     Here  are  some  :  — 

Being  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  he 
had  corrected  Dr.  Whewell's  "Plato  for 
English  Readers  "  for  the  press,  Thomp- 
son said :  *'  Wefl,  I  certainly  did  run  my 
pen  through  some  of  the  grosser  blun- 
ders." 

On  a  Johnian  don  asking  him,  one  year, 
whether  he  had  heard  what  a  much  smaller 
entry  of  freshmen  they  had  than  usual, 
he  said:  "Well,  yes,  indirectly;  for  I 
was  aware  that  emigration  had  greatly  in- 
creased amongst  the  lower  orders." 

I  don't  think  he  quite  liked  the  lady 
students.  One  day  he  said  to  a  friend  of 
mine  :  "  If  you'll  believe  me,  one  of  them 
has  put  down  on  the  *  Agenda  Paper '  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  a  notice  that 
she  is  going  to  read  a  paper  on  the  genera- 
tion of  a  newt ! " 

Of  one  of  the  tutors  he  said :  "  That 
litde  man !  He  devotes  all  the  time  he 
can  spare  from  his  personal  adornment  to 
the  mismanagement  of  his  pupils." 

At  the  great  dinner  given  by   Trinity 

Hall  in  honor  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn, 

Thompson,  observing  how  thoroughly  he 

enjoyed  himself  and  took  everything  that 

offered  itself,  said  :  "  I'll  never  believe  in 

retributive  justice  unless   the  lord  chief 

justice  is  very  ill  indeed  to-morrow  morn- 
ing »> 
mg. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  Malvern,  Miss 
K.,  a  blue-stocking,  wishing  to  show  her- 
self off  in  conversation  with  Thompson, 
selected  a  moment  when  many  people 
were  within  hearing,  and  said :  "  Dr. 
Thompson,  what's  your  idea  of  faith  1 " 

Thompson,  after  a  silence,  without  look- 
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ing  at  her,  said :  '*  Faith,  ma*am,  is  the  sub- 
stance of  things  hoped  for  —  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen." 

On  his  return  from  Malvern,  bein^ 
asked  how  he  liked  the  place,  he  replied 
in  Pindar's  words, — 

"  'Aptcrrov  fjJtv  Wup,  6  Sk  xpovoc  "  —  the  last 
word,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  ex- 
pressing the  expense  of  the  visit. 

Thompson  did  not  disguise  his  estimate 
of  Charles  Kingsley  as  professor  of  mod- 
ern history,  and  upon  being  asked  why  he 
resigned  the  chair,  said :  **  I  suppose  he 
did  not  know  any  more." 

On  the  appointment  of  Professor  S 

as  his  successor,  Thompson,  amongst  oth- 
ers, attended  the  usual  inaugural  lecture ; 
and  on  being  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  his 
reply  was :  "  I  could  not  have  believed 
poor  Kingsley  would  have  been  so  soon 
missed." 

Speaking  of  a  well-known  schoolmaster, 
Thompson  said  :  "  Dr.  C.  usually  imparts 
to  his  boys  that  vulgar  swagger  he  pos- 
sesses in  such  a  pre-eminent  degree  him- 
self." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Howson 
and  Connybeare*s  "Life  and  Letters  of 
St.  Paul,"  Dean  Howson  preached  a  ser- 
mon before  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Thompson  was  present,  and  coming  out 
of  Great  St.  Mary's,  said  :  "  What  a  very 
clever  man  Connybeare  must  be  !  " 

His  well-known  saying  as  to  the  Foul- 
bourn  Lunatic  Asylum  is  one  of  his  very 
best.  When  asked  what  he  thought  of 
the  architecture  of  the  building,  he  said : 
**  I  should  have  supposed  that  the  in- 
mates had  secreted  it." 

The  following  I  had  from  Dr.  Donald- 
son. 

On  the  occasion  of  an  election,  there 
was  a  great  gathering  in  hall,  at  which 
Donaldson  and  Thompson  were  seated 
next  to  each  other,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Clark, 
the  public  orator,  opposite.  The  latter 
told  a  very  good  story  of  a  mission  our 

fovemment  liad  recently  despatched  to 
ling  Dahomey  of  the  Gold  Coast,  on 
which  occasion  our  envoy  had  been  en- 
trusted with  a  present  of  crockery  to  be 
delivered  to  the  monarch,  in  the  hope  of 
putting  him  in  good  humor,  and  which  — 
as  luck  would  have  it  —  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded ;  so  much  so,  that  Dahomey,  mis- 
taking the  use  of  one  of  the  articles,  placed 
it  on  his  head  for  a  helmet,  gnnning  with 
delight. 

"Well,"  said  Thompson,  "at  all  events, 
he  was  armed  Cap^-pieP 

"  Yes,"  said  Donaldson,  "  and,  no  doubt, 
thought  himself  the  greatest  Pot-eH'tite  m 
the  world." 


On  the  execution  of  the  valet  Couvoisier 
for  the  murder  of  his  master.  Lord  Wil- 
liam Russell,  Thompson  said  :  "  Well, 
there's  a  prophecy  fulfilled  —  *  Every  va/- 
ley  shall  be  exalted.' " 

Apropos  of  Lord  S.'s  leaving  Trinity 
and  his  mesalliance^  he  said :  "  The  Earl 
of  S.  has  left  the  university  with  a  flourish 
of  (s)trumpets." 

"  My  dear  G.,"  said  Thompson  to  an 
old  friend  very  recently,  "  will  you  believe 
it?  I've  a  room  in  tne  lodge  so  damp, 
that  not  even  my  own  sermons  will  keep 
it  dry." 

Last,  and  best,  was  his  rebuke  to  some 
of  the  junior  fellows  (which,  I  believe, 
was  quoted  by  Dean  Stanley  in  Westmins- 
ter Abbey  as  "the  saying  of  a  modem 
sage  ").  — 

"  Gentlemen,  let  us  remember  we  are 
none  of  us  infallible  —  not  even  \hG young" 
est  of  us." 

Having  told  how  it  was  \  first  met  Dr. 
Thompson,  1  will  conclude  by  saying  how 
it  was  I  last  saw  him.  It  was  on  Tues- 
day, the  3rd  of  February,  1885.  The  day 
is  marked  indelibly  on  my  memory ;  for  it 
was  also  the  last  time  I  saw  my  dear 
friend  H.  A.  J.  Munro  just  before  his  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  from  which  he  never  re- 
turned. At  his  suggestion,  at  about  half 
past  eleven,  I  went  to  see  the  master. 
Most  kind  was  his  reception  of  me ;  and 
after  a  long  talk  of  old  Trinity  days,  and 
Trinity  men  and  manners,  he  showed  me 
over  the  lodge,  pointing  out  everything 
of  interest  —  more  especially  the  pic- 
tures. 

"  There's  Bloody  Mary,"  said  he.  "  How 
ugly  she  is  !  She  was,  however,  a  great 
benefactress  to  the  college.  I  never 
heard  any  other  good  of  her ;  perhaps  it 
saved  her  some  years  in  purgatory." 

So  we  parted. 

Requiescat  in  Pace. 

J.  S.  P., 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


From  ChambeiV  JounwL 
NAPOLEON   IN  TOR  BAY. 

It  is  all  but  impossible  to  realize  the 
scene  of  excitement  which  the  calm  blue 
waters  of  Tor  Bay,  crested  with  the  bright 
sunshine  of  the  summer  of  181 5,  pre- 
sented, when  the  emperor  Napoleon  ar- 
rived on  board  the  Bellerophon,  soon  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Northumberland,  in 
which  he  was  conveyed  to  St.  Helena. 
After  the  world-earthquake  Waterloo, 
when  the  allies  entered  Paris,  and  the 
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French  army  declared  for  Louis  XVI I L, 
Napoleon  made  his  way  to  Rochefort, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  July,  and 
whence  his  attempts  at  escape  were  frus- 
trated by  the  moonlight  and  the  vigilance 
of  the  English  cruisers.  Two  frigates  had 
been  placed  at  his  disposal  to  facilitate 
his  flight  to  America,  and  arrangements 
likewise  made  with  a  Danish  smack  which 
was  to  await  him  out  at  sea ;  but  to  reach 
her  under  the  circumstances  was  deemed 
an  attempt  too  hazardous.  At  last,  on  the 
14th  of  July,  Count  Las  Cases  and  Gen- 
eral Allemand  came  on  board  the  Bellero- 
phon,  then  lying  in  the  Basque  Roads, 
with  a  proposal  to  Captain  Maitland  that 
he  should  receive  Napoleon,  who  desired 
to  proceed  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  himself  upon  the  generosity 
of  the  prince  regent  Captain  Maitland 
clearly  explained  that  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  grant  terms  of  any  sort,  and  that 
his  instructions  only  permitted  him  to 
convey  Napoleon  and  his  attendants  to 
England ;  on  which  understanding,  the 
cx-emperor,  with  his  bageage,  embarked 
the  following  morning  onboard  a  French 
brig,  which  conveyed  them  to  the  Bellero- 
pbon,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
honors  due  to  a  crowned  head.  On  gain 
ing  the  quarter-deck,  the  emperor  said  in 
French  to  the  captain :  "  I  am  come,  sir, 
to  claim  the  protection  of  your  prince  and 
of  your  laws."  In  appearance  he  is  de- 
scribed as  about  live  and  a  half  feet  in 
heieht,  strongly  made,  decidedly  stout, 
with  a  sallow  complexion,  and  dark-brown 
hair,  as  yet  untouched  with  gray.  He 
wore  a  green  uniform  coat  with  epaulets 
and  a  red  collar,  a  broad  red  sash,  star  on 
the  left  breast,  white  waistcoat,  boots  and 
pantaloons,  and  a  large  cocked  hat  with 
the  tri-colored  cockade. 

The  passage,  by  reason  of  adverse 
winds,  was  slow,  so  that  it  was  the  24th 
ere  the  Bellerophon  arrived  in  Tor  Bay, 
when  Captain  Maitland  was  signalled  to 
stand  out  three  leagues  from  shore,  and 
there  await  further  orders  from  the  Ad- 
miralty. It  is  said  that  on  first  beholding 
the  Devonshire  coast,  Napoleon  could  not 
conceal  his  admiration,  exclaiming :  **At 
length  here  is  this  beautiful  country. 
How  much  it  resembles  Porto  Ferrajo,  in 
Elba ! " 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  Europe,  against 
whom  they  had  so  long  and  so  sternly 
striven,  was  actuallv  on  board  ship  at 
anchor  in  Tor  Bay,  tnan  from  Dartmouth, 
Paignton,  Dawlisn,  Teignmouth,  and  by- 
and-by  from  ports  more  distant  still,  the 


country-folk  thronged  in  boats  of  every 
size  and  shape,  struggling  to  approach 
the  Bellerophon  to  eaten  a  glimpse  of  the 
fallen  emperor.  So  inconvenient  and  dan- 
gerous was  the  crowding  of  these  innumer- 
able craft  with  their  cargoes  of  sightseers, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  order  the 
Bellerophon's  boats  to  row  round  the  ship 
to  keep  them  at  a  respectful  distance. 
No  fewer  than  a  thousand  boats  daily  put 
off  from  the  shore  ;  and  Napoleon  exhib- 
ited no  little  pleasure  and  amusement  at 
the  interest  excited  by  his  presence. 
From  London  and  all  parts  of  the  country, 
people  flocked  down  to  Tor  Bay  during 
the  time  necessarily  occupied  in  deter- 
mining Napoleon's  final  destination,  well 
pleased  if  they  succeeded  in  catchin?  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  him  as  he  w^ked 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  stern  gal- 
lery with  his  hands  behind  him,  or  sur- 
veyed through  an  opera  glass  the  varied 
texture  of  the  crowd  in  the  vessels  below. 
As  he  paced  the  quarter-deck  in  conversa- 
tion with  one  or  other  of  his.  followers,  he 
would  frequently  approach  the  ship's  side 
and  acknowledge  the  salutations  of  his 
visitors.  Two  or  three  French  ladies, 
wives  of  members  of  the  suite,  dressed  in 
the  height  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  were 
frequently  seated  on  deck,  with  whom,  as 
he  paused  in  his  walk  and  stooped  to  look 
through  the  ports  at  the  vessels  alongside, 
Napoleon  would  now  and  again  exchange 
a  word.  At  six  o'clock  the  dinner-bell 
rang,  when  the  emperor  with  his  attend- 
ants went  below,  the  sailors  with  great 
good-humor  putting  out  a  board  on  which 
was  chalked,  "  He's  gone  to  dine."  He 
usually  remained  about  half  an  hour,  when 
another  board  announced  his  reappear- 
ance on  deck.  It  was  about  the  ist  of 
August  when  his  ultimate  destination 
became  known  to  him  through  the  news- 
papers, and  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
observed  at  the  cabin  window  tearing  up 
papers,  which  he  threw  into  the  sea. 
Fragments  of  some  of  these,  being  seized 
upon  as  relics,  turned  out  to  be  transla- 
tions of  speeches  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,  and  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
empress  Maria  Louisa  immediately  after 
his  abdication. 

But  of  all  the  incidents  which  occurred 
while  Napoleon  was  in  Tor  Bay,  the  most 
remarkable  was  a  farewell  visit  paid  him 
by  a  lady  of  foreign  appearance  and  sur- 
passing loveliness.  Cloaked  and  veiled, 
to  escape  observation,  she  carried  with 
her  a  bouquet  of  choicest  flowers,  pecul- 
iarly arranged  in  rows,  which,  when  her 
boat  arrived  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
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the  Bellcrophon,  was  despatched  in  charge 
of  her  servant.  As  the  token  of  un- 
changed affection  reached  the  quarter- 
deck, the  lady  was  observed  to  raise  her 
veil,  disclosing  features  of  exceeding 
beauty.  At  first,  the  bouquet  seemed  to 
awaken  no  memories  in  Napoleon's  breast, 
but  after  a  moment  he  hastily  approached 
the  ship's  side,  and  steadtastly  gazing 
awhile  on  the  fair  form  discloseci  to  view, 
he  waved  a  last  farewell. 

On  Wednesday  the  2d  of  August,  the 
Bellerophon  and  Tonnant  sailed  for  Ply- 
mouth, where  it  had  been  intended  that 
the  transfer  to  the  Northumberland  should 
be  carried  out.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  life  which  occurred  from  the 
vast  concourse  of  boats  in  the  Sound,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
under  which  it  was  desired  to  obtain  the 
evidence  of  Napoleon  in  a  case  at  the  time 
pending  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  return  to  Tor  Bay, 
where,  on  Sunday  the  6th  of  August,  the 
three  vessels  (the  Northumberland  having 
meantime  come  round  from  Portsmouth) 
cast  anchor.  No  sooner  were  the  ships 
brought  up,  than  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Bathurst,  proceeded 
on  board  the  Bellerophon,  and  announced 
to  the  cx-emperor  the  resolution  of  the 
Cabinet,  that  he  should  be  transported  to 
St.  Helena,  accompanied  by  four  of  his 
friends  and  twelve  servants.  The  infor- 
mation was  received  without  surprise  ;  but 
in  a  speech  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
duration,  delivered  in  a  manner  the  most 
impressive,  Napoleon  protested  against 
the  determination  which  had  been  arrived 
at. 

The  same  afternoon.  Lord  Keith  and 
Sir  (icorge  Cockburn  proceeded  in  the 
admiral's  yacht  to  the  Bellerophon.  Na- 
poleon was  on  deck  to  receive  them. 
After  the  usual  salutations.  Lord  Keith 
addressed  himself  to  Bonaparte,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  his  intended  transfer 
to  the  Northumberland  for  passage  to  St. 
Helena.  After  much  expostulation.  Na- 
poleon finally  refused  to  go;  but  upon 
Lord  Keith  expressing  the  hope  that  no 
coercion  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  orders  of  government,  he  replied : 
**  O  no,  no !  you  command,  I  must  obey. 
Only,  recollect,  I  do  not  go  of  mv  own 
freewill."  He  then  form2ly  handed  to 
Lord  Keith  a  written  protest  against  his 
transportation  to  St.  Helena,  in  which  it 
was  contended,  that  having  come  volunta- 
rily on  board  the  Bellerophon,  he  was  the 
guest  and  not  the  prisoner  of  England. 
**I   appeal,"  he  concluded,  "to  history. 


whether  an  enemy  who  comes  deliberately 
in  his  misfortunes  to  seek  an  asylum  un- 
der the  protection  of  English  law,  caa 
give  a  more  convincing  proof  of  his  es- 
teem and  confidence.  But  how  have  the 
English  answered  such  confidence  and 
magnanimity  ?  They  pretended  to  extend 
a  friendly  hand  to  this  enemy ;  and  whea 
he  reliea  on  their  good  faitn,  they  sacri- 
ficed him." 

It  was  afterwards  arranged  that  the 
transfer  should  take  place  the  following 
morning  (Monday)  about  eleven  o'clock. 
Early  next  day,  Sir  George  Cockburn  su- 
perintended the  inspection  of  the  baggage, 
consisting  of  services  and  toilet  sets  of 
plate,  several  articles  in  gold,  books,  bcds^ 
etc.,  which  were  sent  on  board  the  Nor- 
thumberland, four  thousand  ^old  napo- 
leons being  sealed  up  and  detained.  The 
baggage  having  been  removed,  the  part- 
ing scene  commenced.  Napoleon  handing 
to  several  of  his  officers  a  certificate  <u 
fidelity  and  good  service.  About  eleven 
o'clocK,  the  oarge  of  the  Tonnant  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Bellerophon  to  receive  the 
fallen  emperor  and  those  who  were  to  be 
the  partakers  of  his  exile :  General  and 
Madame  Bertrand  with  their  children, 
Count  and  Countess  Montholon  and  child, 
Count  Las  Cases,  General  Gourgaud,  nine 
men  and  three  women  servants.  At  the 
last  moment.  Napoleon's  surgeon  refused 
to  accompany  him,  whereupon  the  surgeon 
of  the  Bellerophon,  Mr.  O'Meara,  con- 
sented to  supply  his  place.  Shortly  after- 
wards O'Meara  was  offered  a  salary  of 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  but  this 
he  rejected,  with  the  remark  that  the  pay 
of  his  king  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  him. 

Before  entering  the  barge  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  the  Northumberland,  Bona- 

f)arte  addressed  himself  to  Captain  Mait- 
and  and  the  officers  of  the  Bellerophon, 
not  forgetting  to  take  off  his  hat  to  them 
again  after  descending  the  ladder  into  the 
barge.  It  was  about  noon  on  the  7th  of 
August  when  the  barge  of  the  Tonnant 
approached  the  starlx)ard  side  of  the 
Northumberland.  Bertrand  was  the  first 
to  go  over  the  side,  and  standing  with  his 
hat  off,  upright  as  a  sentinel,  announced 
his  master.  Napoleon  instantly  followed, 
and,  taking  off  his  hat,  remarKed  to  Sir 
George  Cockburn,  who  received  him: 
**  Monsieur,  je  suis  k  vos  ordres."  At 
;  once  moving  forward  on  the  quarter-deck, 
'  he  desired  to  be  introduced  to  Captain 
Ross,  who  commanded  the  ship,  a  cere- 
mony which  was  immediately  performed, 
^  the  guard  of  marines,  drawn  up  on  the 
port  side,  receiving  the  ex-emperor  with 
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the  compliment  due  to  his  rank  as  a  gen- 
eral officer.  To  Lord  Lowther  and  Mr. 
Lyttleton,  who  stood  near  the  admiral, 
Napoleon  bowed  and  spoke  a  few  words, 
remarking  also  to  an  artillery  officer  who 
was  bv,  that  he  himself  had  originally 
servecf  in  that  arm.  The  introduction  to 
the  eight  lieutenants  of  the  ship,  not  one 
of  whom  could  speak  a  single  word  of 
French,  Was  sufficiently  ridiculous;  they 
were  drawn  up  in  line  on  one  side  of  the 
cabin ;  and  after  gazing  and  smiling  for  a 
moment  on  Napoleon,  who,  in  his  turn, 
gazed  and  smiled  at  them,  they  bowed  and 
defiled  before  him  out  of  the  cabin  door. 
The  after-cabin  on  board  the  Northum- 
berland was  not,  as  on  the  Bellerophon, 
the  private  room  wherein  Napoleon  was 
not  to  be  intruded  upon  by  any  unbidden 
guest,  but  was  shared  equally  by  the  ad- 
miral and  his  friends ;  a  small  caoin  being 
besides  appropriated  for  the  sole  accom- 
modation of  the  ex-emperor,  and  elegantly 
furnished,  the  toilet  being  of  silver,  and 
the  bed-linen  of  exquisite  fineness.  The 
party  were  also  permitted  to  supply  them- 
selves from  shore  with  any  articles  they 
might  desire  wherewith  to  add  to  their 
comfort  and  amusement,  a  permission 
of  which  they  availed  themselves  by 
purchasing  a  oilliard-table,  an  immense 
supply  ot  playing-cards,  chessmen,  etc., 
besides  a  number  of  the  best  books  in 
the  English  language. 

After  waiting  for  the  Weymouth  store- 
ship  and  some  other  vessels  destined  to 
complete  the  miniature  squadron,  the 
whole  finally  sailed  out  of  Tor  Bay  on 
Friday  the  i  ith  of  August ;  and  Napoleon 
passed  away  from  the  shores  of  Europe 
to  end  his  aays  in  exile  on  a  soHtary  rock 
in  the  Atlantic. 


From  St.  Jame^s  Gazette. 
DOMESDAY. 

It  is  just  eight  hundred  years  since 
Domesday  Book  was  compiled;  and  we 
shall  soon  be  hearing  a  good  deal  about 
it.  For  one  thing,  its  eighth  centenary  is 
to  be  celebrated  by  a  series  of  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  at  which 
papers  will  be  read  on  the  contents  of 
Domesday,  and  a  publication  of  a  volume 
of  studies  upon  it  will  follow.  There  will 
also  be  an  exhibition  of  Domesday  Book 
itself  and  other  records  of  a  kindred  na- 
ture preserved  at  the  Record  Office  and 
at  the  British  Museum.  The  subjects  to 
be  dealt  with  at  the  meetings  will  be  the 


history  of  the  survey;  and  the  purpose, 
occasion,  and  object  of  its  compilation, 
its  geographical  limits,  the  omission  of 
certain  districts  from  it,  the  much  dis- 
puted subject  of  tenures  mentioned  in  it, 
and  the  social  standing  of  the  communi- 
ties described.  About  all  these  things 
we  shall  before  the  end  of  the  month  hear 
much  that  is  new ;  as  each  of  these  sub- 
jects will  be  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  the 
vast  mass  of  extraneous  evidence  which 
antiquarian  students  have  in  recent  years 
made  available. 

The  name  of  Domesday  calls  to  mind 
one  of  the  many  efforts  which  William 
the  Conqueror  is  represented  as  having 
made  to  squeeze  the  last  penny  out  of  our 
unfortunate  Saxon  forefathers.  But  let 
us  for  a  moment  consider  how  the  survey 
was  taken,  and  then  judge  of  its  probable 
object  and  of  the  results  it  effected. 
Special  commissioners  were  appointed, 
called  the  U^ati  regis.  Thev  were  to 
inquire  —  upon  the  oaths  of  tne  sheriffs 
of  the  counties,  the  lords  or  owners  of 
manors,  the  reeves  of  the  hundreds,  and 
the  bailiffs  and  six  of  the  villani  of  each 
village  —  into  the  name  of  every  place; 
who  held  it  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
time,  and  who  was  then  the  possessor; 
the  area  of  the  place  and  its  population ; 
the  social  standing  and  condition  of  the 
inhabitants ;  the  nature  of  the  land,  and 
how  it  was  divided.  The  value  of  all  this 
was  to  be  estimated  under  three  different 
heads  :  firstly,  as  it  was  in  the  Confessor's 
time ;  secondly,  as  it  was  when  bestowed 
by  the  Conqueror ;  and,  lastly,  as  it  stood 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.  If  these  ques- 
tions were  properly  answered,  a  very  val- 
uable description  of  the  country  would  be 
produced ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
to  show  that  it  was  compiled  quite  as 
much  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sovereign.  There  are 
frequent  entries  in  the  book  to  show  that 
its  compilation  led  to  the  restitution  of 
property  held  by  some  wrongful  title  to 
Its  rightful  owner.  This  being  so,  there 
was  little  need  for  the  author  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  to  criticise  the  minuteness  of 
detail  required  by  writing:  "  So  very  nar- 
rowly "  did  the  king  cause  it  **  to  be  traced 
out,  that  there  was  not  a  single  hide,  nor 
one  virgate  of  land,  nor  even,  shame  to 
tell  (though  it  seemed  to  him  no  shame 
to  do  it),  an  ox,  a  cow,  or  a  swine,  that 
was  not  set  down."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  information  given  was  often 
more  extensive  than  that  required  by  the 
king's  precept.  In  very  few  cases  did 
the  owners  of  land  refuse  to  make  their 
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own  returns  ;  and  when  they  did  there  was 
certainly  no  injustice  in  the  valuation  of 
their  property,  for  in  such  cases  it  was 
ascertained  on  the  most  equitable  basis 
possible. 

There  is  not  very  much  about  forests 
in  Domesday;  they  were  not  an  object 
of  assessment,  and  were  of  private  and 
especial  jurisdiction;  four  only,  besides 
the  New  Forest,  are  mentioned.  These 
four  are:  Windsor,  Gravelinges  in  Wilt- 
shire, Wimbome  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
Which  wood  in  Oxfordshire.  Of  course 
the  allusions  to  the  New  Forest  are  espe- 
cially interesting.  All  the  chroniclers 
agree  in  their  reproach  of  Duke  William 
for  his  action  in  laying  out  this  hunting- 
ffround,  and  there  is  nothing  in  Domes- 
day to  suggest  that  their  condemnation  is 
unwarrantable.  The  survev  of  that  part 
of  Hampshire  paints  a  vivici  picture  of  the 
work  of  afforestation  which  had  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  twenty  years  of  his  reign, 
and  also  bears  witness  to  the  alleged  de- 
struction of  churches  and  ecclesiastical 
property.  Only  two  churches  are  men- 
tioned as  then  existing  in  that  portion  of 
the  county,  while  in  the  remainder  of  it 
we  find  one  hundred  and  fifteen.  Of 
course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
survey  does  not  profess  to  take  note  of 
churches  at  all ;  still,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  allegation  that  William  swept 
away  every  ecclesiastical  building  which 
hinclered  the  making  of  the  forest,  it  is  a 
notable  ^t  that  of  the  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  churches  in  Hampshire  only 
two  occur  in  the  afforested  part  of  the 
county.  Domesday  affords  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  state  of  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  brings  to  mind  an  almost  forgot- 
ten branch  of  husbandry  in  England.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  for  wine  production  is 
noticed  at  Bistesham  in  Berkshire,  at 
Wilcotc  in  Wiltshire,  Hantun  in  Worces- 
tershire, and  in  various  parts  of  Essex. 
Those  who  have  been  bustling  about  Hol- 
born  to-day  will  find  it  hard  to  picture  the 
site  of  that  thoroughfare  in  the  time  of 
Domesday,  when  William  the  Chamber- 
lain made  a  special  render  to  the  kings's 
sheriff  for  land  in  "  Holeburne,  in  Middle- 
sex," where  grew  his  **  vineyard."  The 
"  village  of  Westminster,"  too,  could  boast 
of  its  vineries.  Throughout  the  survey 
we  find  frequent  allusion  to  salt-works; 
those  mentioned  in  seaboard  counties  be- 
ing ponds,  or  fianns,  for  producing  sea 
salt  by  evaporation;  those  in  the  inland 
counties  being  brine  or  salt  springs. 
Rock  salt  was  not  yet  known  in  England. 
Oddly  enough,  the  first  pits  of  fossil  salt 


were  found  in  Cheshire  in  1670,  on  the 
very  spot  where  Domesday  mentions 
brine-sprines.  There  are  few  allusions  to 
the  mineral  productions  of  the  country. 
Not  a  word  is  said  about  tin  in  Cornwall. 
Iron  is  mentioned  in  several  counties, 
and  lead-works  are  referred  to  in  the 
king's  demesnes  in  Derbyshire.  Fisheries 
formed  an  important  source  of  rent;  they 
were  mostly  of  eels  or  herrings.  Salmon 
fisheries  are  noticed  in  the  possessions  of 
Juhdel  de  Totenais  —  one  at  Lodeswille 
and  another  at  Corneorde  ;  each  yielded  a 
rent  of  thirty  salmon  a  year.  The  Church 
of  St.  Peter  of  Gloucester  received  six- 
teen salmon  by  way  of  rent  from  its 
own  burgesses.  The  fishery  of  Etone  in 
Cheshire  yielded  annually  one  thousand 
salmon.  An  important  fishery  (though  it 
is  not  clear  what  fish  was  principally  taken 
there)  also  existed  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey. 
Mentions  of  "  stews  "  and  fish-ponds  occur 
frequently  throughout  the  survey.  Most 
of  tnese  belonged  to  religious  houses ;  and 
there  are  some  allusions  to  the  **  pitched  " 
or**choll"  nets  described  by  the  appro- 
priate word  heiemarts,  or  sea  hedge. 

The  mention  of  money  in  Domesday  is 
worthy  of  some  note.  There  is  the  liorat 
the  mark,  the  ora,  the  shilling,  the  penny, 
the  halfpenny,  the  farthing,  and  the  "  mi- 
nuta."  The  halfpenny  and  farthing  were 
literally  fractions  of  the  penny,  bein^ 
broken  parts  of  it.  The  minuta  occurs 
only  once  in  the  survey  —  in  Cheshire; 
anci  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his  general  intro- 
duction to  Domesday,  suggests  that  it  was 
a  small  Northumbrian  copper  coin  called 
the  styca.  A  mint  was  one  of  the  usual 
appendages  of  a  burgh.  Domesday  men- 
tions payments  for  the  privilege  of  coin- 
ing being  made  from  Pevensey,  Lewes, 
Malmsbur)',  Bath,  Thornton,  and  Thet- 
ford.  Mint-masters  are  referred  to  at 
Wallingford,  Dorchester,  Bridport,  Ware- 
ham,  Shaftesbury,  Oxford,.  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  Colches- 
ter, Norwich,  Sudbury,  and  Ipswich; 
there  were  also  moneyers  at  Hereford, 
Shrewsbur}',  Chester,  and  Norwich. 

It  is,  of  course,  from  the  tenures  and 
services  set  out  in  the  survey  that  we  gain 
that  full  insight  of  the  inner  life  of  En- 
glishmen in  the  eleventh  century  which 
renders  Domesday  so  valuable  a  study  of 
our  social  history'.  The  services  per- 
formed by  towns  and  burghs  are  numer- 
ous, one  of  the  most  frequent  being  so 
many  days*  or  nights'  entertainment  to  the 
sovereign ;  a  very  useful  service  in  days 
I  when  he  spent  nearly  his  whole  time  m 
'  going  from  one  place  to  another.    The 
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'*  entertainment "  cannot  have  been  on  a 
mean  scale,  as  in  the  case  of  Oxford  the 
whole  county  rendered  ^150  in  lieu  of 
three  nights'  entertainment.  The  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  king  or  to  the  chief 
lords  by  the  meaner  tenants  were  mostly 
so  many  days'  work  at  the  plough,  or  in 
sowing  or  reaping,  or  in  attendance  to 
do  some  personal  office,  or  in  carrying, 
feeding  dogs,  or  keeping  the  chase.  All 
illustrate  the  servile  condition  of  the  per- 
formers. But  the  servility  was  not  of 
Norman  introduction ;  these  services  and 
duties  had  been  rendered  from  a  time 
then  described  as  *'  immemorial ; "  and  it 
is  strange  to  note  how  numerous  are  the 
instances  of  a  money  render  being  made 
in  lieu  of  the  service  which,  in  the  Con- 
fessor's time,  had  been  actually  performed. 
Domesday  also  throws  light  upon  the  ex- 
isting laws  and  their  application.  Among 
the  most  frequent  crimes  for  which  fines 
or  punishment  were  inflicted  by  territo- 
rial holders  were  murder,  highway  rob- 
bery, and  personal  assault,  with  or  without 
shedding  blood  ;  we  also  find  mention  of 
*'  hangewitha,"  the  amerciament,  paid  for 
hanging  a  thief  without  judgment  or  for 
letting  him  escape  from  custody.  The 
entries  in  Domesday  give  us  a  good  gen- 
eral view  of  the  wealth  of  Church  prop- 
erty; one  of  the  richest  churches  in  its 
landed  possessions  was  probably  Posham, 
in  Sussex.  In  the  Confessor's  days  it  had 
owned  one  hundred  and  twelve  hides  of 
lands,  and  at  the  date  of  the  survey  it 
owned  seventy-five.  Wellingrove  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Berchinyas  in  Suffolk,  were 
also  rich  in  landed  estates ;  but  the  gener- 
ality of  Church  endowments  were  in- 
Hnitely  smaller,  a  hide  or  half-hide  being 
a  fair-sized  holding. 

Some  historical  events  are  incidentally 
mentioned  in  Domesday  —  mostly,  of 
course,  of  contemporary  date.  References 
to  reigns  earlier  than  that  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  are  scarcely  worth  noticing. 
A  stray  mention  occurs  here  and  there 
of  something  happening  tempore  regis 
Cknut;  and  Queen  Emma  is  noticed  as 
a  benefactor  to  Winchester.  The  Con- 
fessor's memory  is  treated  with  reverence 
whenever  referred  to ;  once  he  is  termed 
gloriosus  Rex  Edwardus,  In  Hunting- 
donshire we  find  land  in  Broctone  de- 
scribed as  having  been  given  by  him  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Benedict  of  Ramsey  on  ac- 
count of  the  services  which  Abbot  Alwin 
did  to  the  king  whilst  in  Saxony.  The 
frequent  incursions  made  by  "gallant  lit- 
tle Wales  "  into  the  bordering  counties 
are  also  alluded  to.    Throughout  the  sur- 


vey Earl  Harold  is  constantly  spoken  of 
as  the  "  usurper  "  of  the  realm,  who  "  in- 
vasit"  the  country;  whilst  of  the  Con- 
queror we  find  it  said  "postquam  venit  in 
Angliam  "  —  only  once  is  the  expression 
"after  he  conquered  England"  used  in 
reference  to  him.  There  is,  too,  a  curious 
allusion  to  a  trial  at  law  held  in  Kent  in 
1072;  at  this  Archbishop  Lanfranc  recov- 
ered twenty-five  manors  in  various  coun- 
ties, of  which  the  Conqueror's  energetic 
soldier-bishop  Odo  of  Baieux  had  dis- 
seized him.  We  find  also  a  curious  per- 
sonal allusion  to  the  Conqueror,  which 
describes  his  purchase  of  a  ship  by  a 
carucate  of  land :  "In  the  fields  of  Lin- 
coln," says  the  survey,  "are  twelve  and 
a  half  caru Gates  of  land,"  of  which  the 
king  gave  one  to  a  certain  Ulchel  "for  a 
ship  which  he  bought  of  him  ;  but  he  who 
sold  the  ship  is  dead,  so  no  one  has  the 
land  unless  the  king  made  a  grant  of  it." 

References  to  Domesday  have  been 
constantly  nAade  in  legal  disputes  from  the 
time  of  Henry  I.,  more  frequently  of 
course  in  early  times  than  later;  still  it 
cannot  be  said  that  its  use  as  evidence  is 
now  obsolete.  Extracts  from  it  are  used 
in  almost  every  case  in  the  present  day 
where  ancient  record  evidence  is  appealed 
to;  and  in  the  recent  disputes  about 
Mitcham  and  Banstead  Commons  the  sur- 
vey pla^-ed  an  important  part.  The  his- 
tory of  Its  whereabouts  immediately  after 
compilation  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  the  extant  copy  once  had 
a  duplicate.  It  describes  itself  as  the 
"  Liber  de  Wintonia."  A  writer  of  con- 
temporarv  date  quotes  passages  from  what 
he  calls  the  "  Libro  de  Domusdei  "  at  Win- 
chester and  Westminster.  What  has  be- 
come of  the  Winchester  cppy  —  if  there 
ever  was  a  distinct  one  —  ko  one  knows. 
A  writer  in  1634  describes  the  "  Domes- 
day vault"  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
"where  the  evidence  of  this  kingdom  was 
kept  of  old."  *  But  it  is  certain  that  from 
a  time  very  little  subsequent  to  its  com- 
pilation the  extant  copy  was  kept  with  the 
great  seal  in  the  exchequer  at  Westmins- 
ter, under  treble  lock  and  key.  From  the 
exchequer  it  was,  in  1696,  removed  to  the 
Chapter  House,  where  it  remained  till 
taken  to  its  present  home  at  the  Public 
Record  Office.  Here  the  Royal  Histori- 
cal Society  and  their  friends  intend  to  go 
and  see  it  on  the  eight-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  its  birth-year. 

*  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Domesdav  at  the 
Public  Record  Office  is  in  two  parts  or  volumes  ;  the 
second  or  smaller  volume  containing  the  counties  ol 
Norfolk,  Sujffolk,  and  Essex  only. 
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Epitaph.  —  I  think  the  subjoined  inscrip- 
tion, which  I  copy  minutely  from  a  tombstone 
in  Edwinstowe  Churchyard,  in  what  is  popu- 
larly called  the  "Dukerics,"  is  unique,  and 
worthy  to  find  a  place  in  Notes  and  Queries:  — 

Attend 
This  awful  Monitor  to  Man's  Security 
Richard  Nkil 
Who  after  baving  brav*d 
The  boisterous  Billows  of  the  JJiscan  Shore, 
The  gaping  Terrors  of  the  rude  Atlantic, 
And  fulminating  Wrath  of  haughty  France, 
In  Fights  victorious 
At  39  in  Vital  Plenitude, 
And  the  mericfian  of  well  earn'd  Friendships, 
By  some  disastrous  unforeseen  Event 
Yielded  his  Social  Life 
To  the  Minutia  of  his  element 
in  Thoresby  Lake, 
As  did  the  Partner  of  his  fleeting  Breath 
John  Birdsall 
Of  youthful  28,  but  just  immers'd 
in  Joys  hymenial 
Anxious  to  meet  his  lov'd  expecting  Bride, 
Was  too  arrested  by  the  liquid  Wave. 
Alike  deserving  ana  alike  belov'd 

Fell  two  lamented  Youths 
Together,  in  one  unpropitious  Night 
The  20th  Jany  1800. 
And  this  Earth 
Their  mortal  Parts  retain  \sic\ 

Of  course,  grammatically  the  concluding 
lines  must  mean  "Their  mortal  parts  retain 
this  earth;  '*  but  probably  the  Johnsonian 
author  meant  that  the  earth  retains  their  mor- 
tal parts.  Notes  and  Queries. 


Hours  of  Labor  in  Germany. — The 
reports  of  the  German  Inspectors  of  Factories 
for  1886,  which  have  just  been  issued,  afford 
interesting  information  upon  a  number  of  in- 
dustrial questions,  and,  amongst  others,  on 
that  of  hours  of  labor.  Classifying  the  returns, 
it  is  found  that  most  manufactories  work  ten 
or  eleven  hours  daily  (there  being  at  least  six 
full  days  in  the  week),  those  working  ten 
hours  forming  a  large  majoritv.  Overtime  is 
not  reckoned  in  this  time.  With  overtime, 
workmen  are  employed  in  the  Diisseldorf  dis- 
trict at  times  ^6  and  48  hours,  though  they  are 
supposed  to  be  at  liberty  to  leave  after  24 
hours'  work.  The  reports  give  the  following 
as  the  usual  hours  of  work  in  the  districts 
named :  Diisseldorf,  11  to  12  hours :  boiler- 
men,  12  to  13,  and  "not  seldom"  24  hours; 
Madgeburg,  a  third  of  the  industrial  estal> 
lishmcnts  11  "5  to  12  hours,  and  another  third 
more  than  12  hours;  Hanover,  10  hours; 
Schlcswig-Holstcin,  11  hours;  Hesse-Nassau, 
1 1  hours  in  the  country,  and  10  hours  in  the 
towns;  Arnsberg,  11  hours;  Minden-Miinster, 


II  hours;  Cologne-Coblenz,  12  hours;  Bah 
varia,  11  to  12  hours;  Planen,  12  hours.  Of 
cotton-spinning  works,  those  in  the  Potsdam 
and  Frankfort-on-Oder  district  work  1 2  hours 
in  winter,  and  14  in  summer  (or  72  and  84 
hours  respectively  in  the  week),  while  at  Diis- 
seldorf 13  and  14  hours  are  the  usual  thing, 
and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  cloth  branch, 
II  and  12  hours.  It  is  shown  that  small 
branches  of  industry  have,  as  a  rule,  longer 
hours  than  the  large  ones.  Thus  corn-mills 
and  bakeries  have  from  12  to  17  hours  a  day, 
and  from  74  to  77  hours  per  week  seenns  the 
general  thing.  In  Hesse-Nassau,  the  hours 
of  work  number  14  and  16.  In  the  Dilssei- 
dorf  iron  and  steel  ware  trade,  even  appren* 
tices  are  often  employed  i^  and  16  hours 
daily.  The  Fiirth  glass-polishers  **are  %ML 
days  in  the  week  at  the  works  without  inter- 
ruption, and  only  on  Sundays  get  a  proper 
sleep. "  The  rule  is,  to  rest  a  couple  of  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  for  which  purpose  **  a  bench 
or  a  dirty  straw  sack  in  a  corner  of  the  work- 
shop is  used."  The  nailmakers  and  ^-ire- 
drawers  of  the  Feldberg  villages,  the  potters 
of  the  Westerwald,  etc.,  begin  work  in  sum- 
mer **  as  soon  as  it  is  light  "  —  that  is,  at  four 
or  five  —  and  in  winter  at  six,  and  continue  till 
eight  at  night.  Economisu 


Jewish  and  Christian  Butchers. —  The 
scene  of  the  agitation  against  the  Jewish  mode 
of  slaughtering  cattle  has  for  the  moment  been 
removed  from  Switzerland  to  Germany.  In 
the  Helvetian  republic  spasmodic  efforts  have 
been  made  in  a  few  cantons  to  put  down  the 
Shechita,  but  in  Germany  the  opposition  has 
made  its  way  into  the  Imperial  Parliament  it- 
self. The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ani- 
mals having  memorialized  the  Reichsrath  to 
declare  the  Jewish  system  illegal,  the  memo- 
rial was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Petitions, 
which  in  its  turn  has  forwarded  the  document 
to  Prince  Bismarck  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  should  be  favorably  considered  by  him. 
The  opinions  of  the  committee  are  shared  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  the  members  of  the 
Reichsrath,  but  the  views  of  the  chancellor 
u[>on  this  subject  are  not  known.  It  is  feared, 
however,  in  Jewish  quarters  that  he,  too,  may 
be  inclined  to  throw  his  immense  weight  on 
the  side  of  the  anti-Shcchita  party.  An  ironi- 
cal comment  on  this  opposition  to  the  Shechita 
is  furnished  by  an  item  of  news  respecting  a 
sanatorium  in  one  of  the  German  health- 
restoring  spas.  The  medical  head  of  this 
establishment  has  ordered  that  the  patients 
should  be  supplied  with  meat  killed  according 
to  the  Jewish  mode.  The  result  of  this  order 
is  that  nearly  all  the  Christian  butchers  now 
announce  the  sale  of  "kosher  meat"  This 
circumstance  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  hi  the 
present  agitation.  Jewish  ChrooicU. 
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THE  LINGERING  LOOK  OF  LOVE. 

(On  seeing  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  great  painting,  "The 
Face  of  the  Christ,"  in  Antwerp  Cathedral  ) 

Hadst  thou  a  vision,  like  the  favored  one 
Of  the  Apocalypse,  to  see  that  face 
Enshrined  in  human,  sympathetic  grace, 
And  yet  so  awe-inspiring,  as  if  shone 

God*s  perfect  splendor  in  its  every  line  ? 
Mercy  her  warm  home  must  have  ever  kept 
In  those  sweet  eyes  that  for  the  world  have 
wept 
Tears  that  were  hallow 'd  through  a  love 
divine. 
Like  Heaven's  own  light  upon  a  darkened 
sea. 
There  falls  upon  us,  in  that  gaze  serene. 
New  life  from  the  despised,  meek  Nazarene, 
Dear  as  his  words  of  rest,  **  Abide  in  me.** 
Thou  hast  been  led  through  all  the  heavenly 

plains. 
And  thy  great  hand  has  limn*d  for  us  thy 
gains! 
Sunday  Magazine.        ALEXANDER  LamONT. 


RONDEAU. 


When  Summer  dies  the  leaves  are  falling  fast 
In  fitful  eddies  on  the  chilly  blast ; 
And  fields  lie  blank  upon  the  bare  hillside 
Where  erst  the  poppy  flaunted  in  its  pride, 
And  woodbine  on  the  breeze  its  fragrance  cast. 

And  where  the  hawthorn  scattered  far  and 

wide 
Its  creamy  petals  in  the  sweet  springtide. 
Red  berries  hang,  for  birds  a  glad  repast 

When  Summer  dies. 

Gone  are  the  cowslips  and  the  daisies  pied. 
The  swallow  to  a  warmer  clime  hath  hied ; 
The  beech  has  shed  its  store  of  bitter  mast. 
And  days  are  drear,  and  skies  are  overcast ; 
But  love  will  warm  our  hearts  whatever  betide 

When  Summer  dies. 
Time.  ARTHUR  G.    WRIGHT. 


AUTUMN. 


Shut  to  the  lattice ;  make  it  fast ; 

The  wind  has  turned  austere  and  cold ; 
And,  borne  upon  the  funeral  blast. 

The  first  dead  leaf's  poor  corpse  behold. 

Last  month  the  land  was  gemmed  with  sheaves. 
And  clothed  in  multitudinous  green ; 

Now,  shivering  under  waning  leaves. 
The  furrows  gape,  the  forests  lean. 

The  year*s  warm  soul,  the  honest  sun, 
Is  swooning ;  more  and  more  we  see 

The  silent  landscape's  skeleton. 
The  woodland's  grim  anatomy. 

II.  G.  Keene. 


LATET  ANGUIS. 

Ah  I  full  of  purest  influence 

On  human  mind  and  mood, 
Of  holiest  joy  to  human  sense, 

Are  river,  field,  and  wood ; 
And  better  must  all  childhood  be 
That  knows  a  garden  and  a  tree. 

For  where  can  one  diviner  gleam 

On  leagues  of  houses  lie  r 
And  what  of  Heaven  can  childhood  dream 

That  scarcely  knows  the  sky  ?  — 
Yet  sin  and  sorrow's  pedigree 
Spring  from  a  garden  and  a  tree. 
Specutor.  F.  W.  B. 


SONNET. 


[The  author  of  these  lines — a  girl  of  twenty-five  "^ 
drowned  in  a  Welsh  river  last  AugusL  llie  night 
before  her  death  she  was  heard  to  say:  **If  I  do 
not  die  soon,  I  think  I  shall  make  soinethinf  ol 
poetry.'*] 

If  this  poor  name  of  mine,  now  writ  in  sand 
On  Life's  grey  shore,  which  Time  forever 

laves 
—  A  hungry  ocean  of  unresting  waves— 
Mi^ht  but  be  graven  on  rock,  and  so  withstand 
A  little  while  the  weather  and  the  tide, 
Great  joy  were  mine.     Alas  1  I  cannot  guide 
My  chisel  right  to  carve  the  stubborn  stone 
Of  Fame ;  and  so  the  numbness  of  despair 
Invades  me ;  for  the  sounding  names  are  there 
Of  all  Earth's  great  ones ;  and  methinks  mine 

own 
Fades  in  their  music ;  yet  before  the  light 
Has  vanished  from  the  sky,  and  unblest  night. 
In  which  no  man  can  work,  shall  stain  the  air, 
I  stand  and  weep  on  the  grey  shore  —  alone. 

Macmillan's  Majcasaoib 


AFTER   HORACE. 

In  spring  the  zephyr  breathes  a^ain, 

And  keels  are  earned  to  the  main ; 

The  river  bursts  his  frosty  coat, 

On  swelling  waves  the  cygnets  float ; 

No  more  the  north  wind  moans  on  high, 

But  sheep  on  meadows  softly  lie, 

And  Luna  sheds  a  kindly  light 

Where  N\niiph  and  Dr^'ad  dance  at  night. 

O  comrade,  now,  while  life  is  thine, 

To  Bacchus  pour  the  festive  wine, 

And  on  thy  rustic  altar  now 

To  Faunus  pay  the  duteous  vow, 

And  crown  with  vernal  wreaths  thy  head : 

There  is  no  joy  among  the  dead. 

Death  visits  with  an  equal  lot 

The  splendid  house  and  straw-built  cot 

For  thee  the  shadowy  threshold  waits, 

The  Stygian  flood,  and  Pluto's  gates : 

Where'tnou,  in  darkness  lapt,  alway 

Shalt  mourn  the  loss  of  upper  day. 

National  Review.  HaROLD  A.  PeRRY. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
DOMESDAY  SURVIVALS. 

Domesday  Book  implies,  if  it  does  not 
expressly  record,  social  and  economical 
conditions  widely  different  from  any  which 
now  prevail  But  the  transformation  has 
been  so  gradual  that  in  many  counties 
innumerable  survivals  of  those  bygone 
conditions  may  be  detected.  The  present 
is  so  intimately  intenvoven  with  the  past, 
that  there  are  few  country  parishes  in 
which  the  Domesday  record  fails  to  throw 
some  flashes  of  light  on  the  meaning  of 
common  matters  of  rural  observation. 
The  facts  recorded  with  pen  and  ink  on 
the  venerable  pages  of  the  Domesday 
Book  are  for  the  most  part  still  legible, 
scored  deeply  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
by  the  Domesday  plough,  and  others  sur- 
vive in  customary  tenures,  in  the  names 
of  fields  and  farms,  the  forms  and  dimen- 
sions of  enclosures,  and  the  directions 
followed  by  hedges,  roads,  and  rights  of 
way. 

To  understand  these  survivals  we  must 
picture  to  ourselves  the  aspect  of  an 
ordinary  country  parish  at  the  time  of  the 
survey. 

England  is  now  a  land  of  small  en- 
closures; the  numerous  hedges  and  the 
hedgerow  timber  give  it  much  of  its  rich 
beauty.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  en- 
closures were  few.  Here  and  there  were 
great  forest  tracts,  thinly  peopled,  and  fed 
by  swine.  Elsewhere  there  were  vast 
treeless  districts,  almost  wholly  unfenced, 
resembling  the  great  stretches  of  tilled 
land  now  existing  in  many  parts  of  France 
and  Germany,  the  dwellings  not  dotted 
about  by  the  wayside,  but  collected  in 
scattered  hamlets,  consisting  of  a  few 
houses  or  cots,  often  not  more  than  five 
or  six.  Close  to  the  little  hamlet  would 
be  some  few  acres,  a  score  or  so,  of  en- 
closed meadow,  mowed  for  hay,  but  the 
rest  would  be  open  arable,  protected  only 
by  temporary  fences  of  dead  thorns,  while 
beyond  the  arable  were  great  stretches  of 
rough  moorland  pasture. 

In  most  of  the  larger  hamlets  stood  the 
lord's  **hall,"  built  of  stone  or  timber, 
brick  being  almost  unknown.  Round  the 
hall  clustered  the  houses  of  the  villans  or 
boors  —  who  were  small  farmers  holding 


their  lands  as  tenants  of  the  manor  by 
fixed  services  —  with  mud  walls,  earthen 
floors,  and  thatched  roofs,  each  standing 
in  its  "  toft,"  with  a  little  narrow  acre  strip 
of  "  croft "  behind  it,  and  the  still  ruder 
huts  of  the  cottiers,  and  of  the  serfs  who 
were  sold  with  the  land.     The  land,  to  a 
great  extent,  was  held  in  common  by  the 
village  community,  and  tilled  by  co-opera- 
tive  labor.     The  best  land  lay  in  great 
open  arable  fields,  which   were  divided 
into  narrow  strips,  acres  and  half-acres, 
each  strip  about  a  furlong  in  length,  and  a 
perch  or  two  perches  in  breadth.     These 
little  strips  were  separated  by  turf  balks, 
and  the  holding  of  each  villan  was  as  a 
rule  either  a  bovate  or  a  virgate,*  made 
up  of  a  score  or  two  of  these  strips  scat- 
tered about  the  open  arable  fields,  and 
usually  amounting   to  from  ten  to  thirty 
acres  in  all.     He  did  not  hold  the  same 
strips  year  by  year,  but  every  second  or 
third  year  one  division  of  the  arable  land 
was  thrown  into  fallow,  over  which  the 
cattle  of  the  village  had  common  rights  of 
pasturage.     Beyond  the  village  and  the 
arable  fields  were  extensive  wastes,  rough 
pastures  of  coarse  grass,  overgrown  with 
thin  wood    or  brushwood,   forming    the 
summer  pasturage  of  the  sheep  and  cattle 
—  upland  pastures  of  wold,  or  down,  for 
the  sheep,  and  lowland  pastures  of  un- 
drained  moors,  locally  called  carrs  or  ings, 
for  the  cattle.     One  or  two  instances  will 
show  how  vast  were  these  common  pas- 
tures, how    widely  separated    were    the 
hamlets,  and  how  scanty  was  the  popula- 
tion. 

The  parish  of  Pickering  now  contains 
thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  acres, 
which  agrees  roughly  with  the  Domesday 
measurement  of  the  manor.  In  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  enclosures 
were  less  than  four  hundred  acres,  and 
about  seven  thousand  acres  were  tilled  in 
open  fields,  leaving  some  twenty-six  thou- 
sand acres  as  moorland  pasture.  At  the 
time  of  the  Domesday  survey  about 
twelve  hundred  acres  were  in  tillage,  and 

•  A  bovate  or  oxgang  represented  the  tillage  per^ 
formed  by  one  ox.  A  virgate,  held  by  the  owner  of  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  was  two  bovates.  Eight  bovates  made  a 
carucate  or  ploughland,  which  was  the  tillage  of  an 
eight-ox  plough. 
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there  were  twenty  villans,  with  six  ploughs 
between  them,  the  lord  having  one  plough. 
The  population  of  this  vast  tract,  twenty 
miles  by  six,  cannot  have  been  much  more 
than  one  hundred.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
most  sparsely  peopled  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
yet  the  population  is  over  five  thousand. 

The  parish  of  Holme  on  Spalding  Moor 
containes  eleven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fourteen  acres.  In  the  time  of  King 
Edward  there  were  less  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred acres  under  plough,  leaving  ten 
thousand  acres  in  moor  and  carr.  At  the 
time  of  the  survey  about  six  hundred 
acres  only  were  tilled ;  there  were  eight 
villans  and  twelve  cottagers  {bordarii)^ 
with  three  ploughs,  and  the  lord  had  half 
a  plough.  The  population  was  about  one 
hundred,  and  there  were  a  church  and  a 
priest.  The  present  population  is  over 
two  thousand. 

These  are  extreme  instances,  where  the 
soil  was  poor,  and  the  wastes  unusually 
extensive.  As  average  cases  we  may  take 
Heslerton,  with  seven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  of  which  about 
half  was  tilled  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
and  about  a  fourth  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  In  the  adjacent  township  of 
Knapton  there  are  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  acres.  In  King 
Edward's  time  twenty  acres  were  enclosed, 
and  one  thousand  and  eighty  acres  were 
tilled.  In  King  William's  time  all  was 
desolate  ;  apparently  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle inhabitant 

The  arable  was  divided  between  the 
lord  and  the  tenants  of  the  manor,  who 
held  in  villanage.  The  land  was  tilled  by 
huge  ploughs,  normally  drawn  by  eight 
oxen,  yoked  four  abreast.  When  the 
soil  was  light  the  teams  were  somewhat 
smaller,  consisting  of  as  few  as  four  oxen, 
yoked  two  and  two.  This  was  called  a 
half-plough.  But  where  the  land  was 
heavy,  as  many  as  ten  or  even  twelve 
oxen  were  yoked  to  each  plough.  A  vil- 
lan  usually  possessed  one  yoke  of  oxen, 
each  plough  being  drawn  by  the  associated 
teams  of  four  villans.  Land  was  plentiful, 
and  it  was  rather  the  possession  of  oxen 
for  tillage  than  of  land  itself  which  consti- 
tuted wealth.  Hence  we  understand  why 
the  system  of  taxation  recorded  in  Domes- 


day is  based  on  the  number  of  plouglia 
rather  than  on  the  number  of  acres. 

We  must  dismiss  the  notion  of  the 
modem  English  system  of  letting  farms 
at  fixed  annual  rents.  There  were  no 
farms  or  farmers  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
a  farmer  being  originally  a  tenant  who 
was  bound  to  supply /Jr^rw — food  and 
entertainment  —  to  the  lord  when  he  vis- 
ited the  manor.  The  occupation  of  a 
messuage,  which  descended  from  father 
to  son  on  payment  of  a  fine  or  heriot,  car- 
ried  with  it  a  customary  right  to  pasturage 
for  a  certain  number  of  oxen,  sheep,  and 
swine,  and  to  the  produce  of  a  certain 
number  of  " acres''  in  the  arable  fields. 
Rents  were  paid  mainly  in  kind  and  by 
services.  Manors  were  granted  by  the 
king  in  fee  to  his  tenants  in  capite,  chiefly 
the  greater  barons,  who  rendered  military 
service  in  return.  These  barons  sub4et 
their  lands  to  their  knights,  who  kept  a 
portion  in  their  own  hands  in  demesHt-— 
as  it  is  called  —  and  let  out  the  rest  to 
the  villans  —  the  men  of  the  vill,  or  town* 
ship  —  in  fee ;  that  is,  on  certain  fixed 
conditions  of  tenure,  usually  that  the  lord 
should  have  a  fixed  share  of  the  produce 
—  so  many  chalders  of  oats,  so  much  malt 
and  meal,  the  milk  of  so  many  cows,  so 
much  honey,  so  many  hens  and  eggs, 
and  so  much  comage,  a  commutation  for 
beeves  and  sheep;  but  the  rents  were 
chiefiy  paid  in  services ;  the  tenants  had 
to  work  so  many  days  a  week,  generally 
two  or  three,  with  their  oxen  and  ploughs, 
in  tilling  the  lord's  land,  ploughing,  bar* 
rowing,  reaping,  mowing,  or  leading  stores, 
without  payment.  The  villans  could  not 
be  dispossessed  so  long  as  they  rendered 
the  customary  dues,  the  rent  could  not 
be  raised ;  their  rights  and  obligations 
passed,  when  it  changed  hands,  with  the 
land,  of  which  they  were,  in  fact,  joint  own- 
ers with  the  lord. 

As  time  went  on,  these  services  were 
more  and  more  commuted  into  fixed 
money  payments,  but  we  still  see  surviv- 
als of  these  tenures  —  not  only  in  copy* 
holds,  which  mainly  grew  out  of  holdings 
in  villanage,  but  in  the  existing  tenures  of 

*  The  Klebe  »tripa  are  interesting  as  fixing  die  (rin 
and  position  of  some  ol  the  Domesday  camcatea. 
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the  north  of  England,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  money  rent,  the  tenant  is  usually 
bound  to  furnish  so  many  loads  of  straw, 
and  so  many  days'  service  in  carting  for 
the  landlord  with  horses,  wagons,  and  men. 
My  own  glebe,  by  immemorial  usage,  is 
let  on  these  terms,  the  rent  being  paid 
partly  in  money,  partly  in  kind,  and  partly 
in  services.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
the  actual  money  rents  —  or  scatpennies 
as  they  were  called  —  do  not  seem  to  have 
exceeded  id.  or  2fi.  an  acre. 

We  gather  from  the  Boldon  Book  of 
Durham  and  the  Liber  Niger  of  Peter- 
borough, that  even  the  village  artificers, 
such  as  the  carpenter  who  made  the  wood- 
work of  the  ploughs  and  harrows,  the 
smith  who  made  and  repaired  the  iron- 
work, the  marshal  who  shod  the  horses, 
the  lorimer  who  made  the  bits  and  stir- 
rups, as  well  as  the  bailiff,  the  mason,  the 
pounder,  the  shepherd,  the  neatherd,  the 
hogwarden,  and  the  beekeeper,  were  paid 
for  the  services  they  rendered  to  the  lord 
or  to  the  community,  not  in  money,  but 
by  the  produce  of  a  certain  number  of 
strips  of  arable  in  the  open  fields,  usually 
amounting  to  eight,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
acres,  which  they  held  rent-free,  and  which 
were  tilled  for  them  by  the  ploughs  of  the 
villans,  in  addition  to  which  they  often 
had  a  right  to  their  thraves,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sheaves  of  corn  from  each  plough. 

The  villans  had  to  grind  their  com  at 
the  lord's  mill,  and  the  miller  had  his  mul- 
ture ;  he  retained  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  meal  as  his  fee,  and  rendered  a  fixed 
payment  in  money  or  kind  to  the  lord  for 
the  privilege.  North-country  mills  still 
grind  on  these  terms ;  the  miller  keeps 
the  bran,  and  makes  no  charge  for  grind- 
ing. 

When  certain  special  services,  called 
precations  or  boon  services,  were  per- 
formed, as  in  hay  time  or  harvest,  the  vil- 
lans were  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  food 
called  a  corrody.  The  corrody  was  no 
very  luxurious  repast,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  modem  etymological  descendant 
of  the  word,  the  Northumbrian  "  crowdy," 
which  denotes  a  sort  of  stirabout,  consist- 
ing of  oatmeal  over  which  boiling  water 
has  been  poured. 

The  priest  was  paid  for  his  services, 


like  the  other  village  officials,  by  a  sVare 
in  the  produce  of  the  land.  We  may  .nus 
obtain  some  light  on  the  disputed  origin 
of  tithes,  and  even  of  glebe.  He  had  his 
thraves,  consisting  of  every  tenth  sheaf, 
but  in  some  instances  it  would  seem  that 
the  produce  of  every  tenth  or  twelfth  acre 
(a  tenth  either  by  the  small  or  large  hun- 
dred) was  allotted  to  him.  Thus  the  laws 
of  Ethelred  and  of  Egbert  ordain  that 
every  Christian  man  shall  pay  his  tithe 
justly,  "  as  the  plough  traverses  the  tenth 
acre."  Apparently  the  whole  arable  field 
was  tilled  by  the  villans,  and  the  produce 
of  every  tenth  acre-strip  belonged  to  the 
priest.  Ultimately,  when  the  land  came 
to  be  held  in  severalty,  instead  of  in  com- 
munity, these  tenth  strips  became  the  par- 
son's freehold,  and  he  had  to  till  tliem 
with  his  own  oxen. 

There  are  several  townships  in  the  East 
Riding,  in  which  the  ancient  glebe  can  be 
actually  shown  to  have  consisted,  not  only 
of  an  exact  tenth  of  the  whole  Domesday 
arable,  but  of  every  tenth  strip  in  the  open 
fields,  appropriated  as  ordained  in  the 
laws  of  Ethelred,  the  Church  taking  the 
produce  of  every  tenth  acre  as  the  plough 
traversed  the  land. 

The  map  of  the  township  of  Burton  Ag- 
nes indicates  that  the  old  glebe  consisted 
of  eighteen  strips  in  the  three  fields,  say 
twelve  in  the  two  fields  which  were  in  til- 
lage at  the  same  time.  According  to 
Domesday  Book  there  were  twelve  cam- 
cates  of  arable,*  and  therefore  the  parson 
had  one  strip  out  of  each  camcate ;  his 
tenth  acre  as  the  plough  traversed  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Ethelred.  But  the 
glebe  strips  are  somewhat  narrower  than 
the  others,  because  the  others  are  eighths, 
each  representing  one  oxgang,  the  work  of 
one  ox  in  the  eight-ox  plough,  while  the 
parson  had  not  an  eighth  but  a  tenth  in 
each  ploughland.  The  actual  measure  of 
the  arable  is  999a.  or.  i8p.,  of  which  one- 
tenth  would  be  99a.  3r.  2op.,  whereas  the 
eighteen  strips  of  glebe  only  amount  to 
98a.  2r.  2op.,  falling  short  of  the  theoreti- 
cal tenth  by  one  and  a  quarter  acres.  This 
is  accounted  for  by  encroachments  which 
are  visible  on  the  map.  Some  of  the  par- 
son's neighbors  do  not  seem  to  have 
ploughed  quite  fairly,  thus  gradually  shav- 
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ing  off  a  part  of  some  of  the  parson's 
strips. 

The  map  of  the  adjacent  township  of 
Haisthorpe  gives  a  similar  result.  In  the 
three  arable  fields  there  seem  to  have 
been  nine  strips  of  glebe,  and  a  bit  over, 
averaging  six  strips  in  the  two  fields  tilled 
in  any  one  year.  Domesday  assigns  six 
carucates  to  Haisthorpe.  Thus,  as  in 
Burton  Agnes,  the  parson  had  one  strip 
out  of  each  carucate,  or  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  arable. 

In  other  parishes,  where  the  numeration 
was  by  the  great  hundred  of  six  score,  the 
priest  had  one-twelfth  of  the  arable.  At 
Foxholes  he  had  half  a  carucate  out  of 
six,  and  at  Kirby  Underdale  four  oxgangs 
out  of  forty-eight. 

The  churches  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. In  the  East  Riding  only  forty- 
eight  are  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and 
these  were  chiefly  on  the  lands  of  spirit- 
ual lords,  the  bishops,  and  the  great  mon- 
asteries. 

The  way  in  which  the  ministrations  of 
the  Church  were  frequently  supplied  is 
shown  by  the  names  of  several  hundreds 
and  wapentakes,  such  as  Staincross 
(Stone  Cross),  Ewcross  (Yew  Cross),  Buck- 
rose  (Beech  Cross),  and  Osgodcross,  which 
were  originally  preaching  crosses  where 
the  people  came  together  at  the  great 
Church  festivals,  afterwards  becoming 
trj'sting-places  for  assemblage  in  arms 
w^hen  invasion  threatened,  and  moots  for 
the  hundred-courts  of  civil  jurisdiction. 

The  social  and  economical  conditions 
pictured  in  the  foregoing  pages  have  now 
completely  passed  away,  but  they  have 
left  behind  not  a  few  traces  of  their  for- 
mer existence  —  curious  anomalies,  mani- 
fest to  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  them, 
which  testify  to  the  scheme  of  village 
life  recordea,  or  tacitly  assumed,  in  the 
Domesday  survey.  I  will  take  from  my 
own  neighborhood,  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  a  few  examples  of  such  sur- 
vivals. 

Down  almost  to  our  own  days  a  large 
portion  of  the  East  Riding  was  unenclosed, 
presenting  a  living  picture  of  its  aspect  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Only 
the  tofts  and  crofts  around  the  houses, 
and  a  few  garths  and  deals  of  meadow 
land  were  fenced,  the  wolds,  the  moors, 
and  the  arable  still  lying  unenclosed. 

The  village  had  its  **outgang,"  as  it  is 
still  called,  where  the  cattle  of  those  who 
possessed  rights  of  grazing  were  collected 
in  the  morning,  ready  to  be  driven  out 
into  the  moor  under  charge  of  the  neat- 
herd.   We  have  still,  in  my  own  parish  of 


Settrington,  the  public  cowherd,  who  takes 
the  village  cows  into  the  lanes,  and  who 
is  paid  ratably  by  the  owners.  The  ara- 
ble land  was  tilled  in  common,  alternate 
strips  being  held  by  different  owners,  and 
separated  oy  turf  balks.  The  position 
and  extent  of  the  open  arable  fields  can 
frequently  be  determined  by  the  old  names 
which  cling  to  them,  such  as  East  Field 
and  West  Field,  High  Field  and  Low 
Field,  Far  Field  and  Town-End  Field. 
These  "fields,"  each  containing  several 
hundred  acres,  are  commonly  either  two 
or  three  in  number;  when  tnere  are  two 
fields  the  Domesday  entry  usually  indi- 
cates that  the  township  was  tillea  on  a 
two-year  shift,  but  when  there  are  three 
fields  a  three-year  shift  was  adopted. 
When  we  learn  from  Domesday  that  there 
were  two  manors  in  a  township,  one  culti- 
vated on  a  two-year  and  the  other  on  a 
three-year  shift,  we  may  expect  to  find 
traces  of  five  arable  fields. 

Rowlston  in  Holderness  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  Br  two-field  manor,  and  the  pres- 
ent acreage,  compared  with  the  Domes- 
day survey,  shows  that  upwards  of  three 
hundred  acres  have  been  lost,  the  sea 
having  encroached  more  than  half  a  mile 
during  the  last  eight  hundred  years.  Bur- 
ton Agnes  shows  a  not  unfrequent  ar- 
rangement of  a  three-field  manor.  We 
see  the  messuages  of  the  villans  and  cot- 
tiers, each  standing  in  its  toft,  with  a 
narrow  acre  or  halfacre  croft  behind  it. 
South  of  the  main  road  was  the  moor,  for- 
merly open  pasture  for  the  cattle  of  the 
community,  but  long  since  apportioned  in 
"  deals  "  or  shares  among  the  holders  of 
oxgangs  in  the  arable  field,*  one  oxgateof 
moor,  the  pasture  for  one  ox,  going  with 
each  oxgang  of  arable,  which  represented 
the  labor  ot  the  ox.  North  of  the  road  is 
the  "terra,"  or  common  arable,  divided 
into  three  fields,  East  Field,  Middle  Field, 
and  West  F'ield,  which  were  tilled  in  rota* 
tion ;  one  field  being  ploughed  in  winter, 
another  in  Lent,  while  the  third  was  left  in 
fallow.  The  strips  of  tillage  are  divided 
by  turf  balks.  They  do  not,  as  in  many 
parishes,  consist  of^acre  strips,  but  are 
half-oxgangs  of  about  seven  and  a  half 
acres,  two  strips,  one  in  each  of  the  two 
fields  tilled  in  any  one  year,  constitut* 
ing  an  oxgang.  Some  of  the  strips  have 
been  consolidated,  probably  by  exchange. 
The  hall  of  the  lord  stands  where  it  stood 

*  In  some  parishes  the  pasture  "deals"  were  aDna- 
ally  redistributed  by  lot  Ejch  had  a  dittinctiye  mirk 
cut  in  the  turf.  After  harvest  corresponding  roarkt 
were  made  on  apples,  which  were  thrown  into  a  tub  of 
water.  Each  farmer  dived  ior  one,  thus  detenmning 
his  deal  of  pasture  for  the  succeeding  year. 
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before  the  Conquest;  but  he  seems  to 
have  enclosed  his  demesne  land  out  of 
the  common  fields,  whose  ancient  limits, 
however,  are  indicated  by  surviving  rights 
of  way. 

There  are  many  townships  which  lay  in 
open  fields  within  the  memory  of  persons 
now  alive.  The  last  of  them,  Tottenrhoe, 
near  Dunstable,  is  being  enclosed  this 
year.  The  death-blow  to  the  system  of 
open  arable  fields  was  given  by  the  intro- 
duction of  turnips,  which  made  fallows 
needless,  and  introduced  a  more  varied 
and  profitable  course  of  tillage.  The  con- 
solidation of  the  scattered  strips  was 
mosdy  effected  by  the  enclosure  acts 
passed  in  the  reig^  of  George  111.,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  high  prices  due  to  the 
great  war.  Hence,  in  the  East  Riding,  the 
enclosures  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
have  been  too  recent  to  have  effaced  the 
names  of  the  ancient  open  fields,  which 
remain  in  the  every-day  parlance  of  the  vil- 
lagers to  designate  large  tracts  of  country. 
A  portion  of  my  own  parish,  containing 
about  one  thousand  acres,  still  goes  by  the 
name  of  West  Field,  though  it  is  now 
divided  into  four  farms,  and  contains 
scores  of  enclosures  which  might  be  called 
"  fields  "  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
word. 

Even  where  the  land  has  been  lone  en- 
closed, and  divided  into  separate  holdings, 
it  is  instructive  to  ride  across  the  country, 
and  observe  how  indelibly  impressed  on 
the  soil  by  the  ancient  plough  are  the 
marks  of  tnose  very  divisions  of  the  land 
which  were  recorded  in  the  Domesday 
survey.  Frequently  the  exact  boundaries 
of  the  Domesday  carucates  and  bovates 
can  be  traced.  The  ancient  arable,  con- 
sisting as  a  rule  of  the  best  land,  because 
land  was  plentiful,  has  commonly  gone 
back  to  valuable  pasture,  inferior  soils, 
which  were  formerly  unreclaimed,  being 
now  taken  into  tillage.  Hence  the  land 
still  lies  visibly  in  "run-rig,"  the  great 
rigs,  lands,  or  selions,  usually  a  furlong  in 
length,  and  either  a  perch  or  two  perches 
in  breadth,  remaining  as  they  were  left  by 
the  Domesday  co-operative  ploughs,  often 
higher  by  two  feet  or  more  in  the  ridge 
than  in  the  furrow,  while  here  and  there, 
at  regular  intervals,  may  be  discerned  the 
traces  of  the  flat,  unpfoughed  balks,  two 
furrows  broad,  left  in  turf  to  separate  and 
give  access  to  the  strips  held  by  the  sev- 
eral tenants  of  the  manor.  Even  when 
the  old  arable  still  remains  in  tillage  it 
is  not  impossible,  as  harvest  time  ap- 
proaches, to  detect  by  the  varying  colors 
of  the  ripening  com  the  lines  of  the  sel- 


ions of  the  Domesday  plough,  now  levelled 
by  cross  ploughing,  but  still  traceable, 
owing  to  the  tact  of  the  corn  growing 
more  luxuriantly,  and  ripening  more  slowly 
in  the  deeper  and  richer  soil  which  has 
filled  the  depressions  between  the  ancient 
selions. 

Here  we  can  behold  the  visible  con- 
crete acres  and  roods,  and  measure  the 
actual  furlongs,  not,  as  in  the  tables  of  our 
arithmetic  books,  abstract  quantities  of  so 
many  square  yards  or  so  many  linear  feet, 
but  strips  of  land  of  definite  shape  as  well 
as  of  definite  size.  The  shots  or  furlongs 
are  forty  perches  or  one-eighth  of  a  mfle 
in  lengtn  —  a  furrow-long  as  the  name  im- 

f)lies  —  and  the  acres  are  of  the  same 
ength,  and  four  perches  broad,  the  shape 
and  the  extent  of  each  acre  being  deter- 
mined, not  arbitrarily,  but  by  natural  con- 
ditions—  the  precise  length  by  the  length 
of  the  longest  furrow  that  could  be  con- 
veniently ploughed  before  the  oxen  had 
to  stop  and  rest,  the  longest  furrow  possi- 
ble, because  the  turning  of  the  plough 
constituted  the  severest  part  of  the  plougn- 
man's  labor,  while  the  breadth  of  the  acre 
depended  on  the  number  of  furrows  which 
formed  the  daily  task  of  the  villan  and 
his  oxen.  Thus  the  acre  represents  one 
day's  ploughing  under  the  most  conven* 
lent  conditions  as  to  size  and  shape,  for 
which  reason  its  length  is  ten  times  its 
breadth.  Such  acres  are  seen  in  the 
sketch  of  the  run-rig  at  Rowlston. 

And  as  we  gaze  on  these  actual  acres, 
roods,  and  funongs,  we  notice  that  they 
are  seldom  straight,  such  as  are  delved  by 
the  modem  two-horse  plough,  but,  as  is 
shown  by  the  hedges  which  scrupulously 
follow  tne  lines  of  the  turf  balks  whicn 
separated  the  oxgangs  of  different  owners, 
they  lie  in  great  sweeping  curves,  shaped 
usually  like  a  capital  J  or  a  capital  S  re- 
versed, the  long,  narrow  fields  of  the  pres- 
ent farms  thus  perpetuating  the  graceful 
curves  of  the  acres  —  curves  which  can 
only  be  due  to  the  twist  of  the  great  eight- 
ox  plough  as  the  leading  oxen  were  pulled 
round,  in  preparation  for  the  turn  as  they 
approached  the  end  of  the  furlong,  by 
the  villan  at  the  near  side  of  the  leading 
ox.  I  have  examined  thousands  of  these 
S-shaped  rigs,  and  1  find  that  they  invari- 
ably swerve  towards  the  left  or  near  side, 
which  seems  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  driver,  who  walked  backwards, 
would  most  conveniently  have  directed 
the  oxen  by  pulling  them  round  by  their 
head-gear  with  his  right  hand  instead  of 
with  his  left.  Thus  the  acre  strips,  which 
were  originally  straight,  were  bent  round 
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in  the  course  of  centuries  of  continuous 
ploughing,  the  curvature  being  increased 
every  year  by  an  inch  or  two  of  further 
deviation,  till  at  length  the  extremities  of 
the  furlong  became  shifted  several  feet 
from  their  original  position.  This  is  curi- 
ously shown  at  Rowlston,  where  the  rigs 
originally  terminated  at  a  small  water- 
course. A  road  ran  parallel  to  this  beck 
at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet.  The  ends  of 
the  rigs  could  not  be  ploufi;hed,  and  hence 
kept  their  original  positions.  At  the 
time  of  the  enclosure  it  was  found  that 
the  owner  of  each  rig  possessed  a  few 
square  yards  of  grouna  between  the  road 
and  the  beck,  not  opposite  to  the  end  of 
his  rig,  but  four  yards  to  the  right  of  it, 
these  little  patches  fixing  the  original 
position  of  the  acres.  In  other  townships, 
rigs,  which  must  have  been  originally  con- 
tinuous, belonged  to  different  shots  or 
furlongs,  and  have  become  discontinuous, 
the  ends  of  the  rigs  swerving  to  the  right 
on  one  side  of  the  headland,  and  to  the 
left  at  the  other,  the  acres  thus  gradually 
receding  from  each  other  in  the  course  of 
years  of  continuous  ploughing. 

When  the  land  is  nearly  level  the  rigs 
are  S-shaped,  with  a  curve  at  each  end, 
but  when  the  land  is  on  a  slope  the  rigs 
are  often  J-shaped,  with  the  curve  at  tne 
bottom  of  the  hill.  If  the  hill  was  steep, 
the  plough  went  horizontally  round  it, 
forming  tnose  curious  terraces  on  the  hill- 
sides which  were  locally  called  "  linces  " 
or  "  reeans."  These  are  very  conspicuous 
when  the  land  has  gone  baclc  to  grass,  but 
when  it  has  remained  in  tillage,  the  mod- 
ern cross-ploughing  has  so  nearly  effaced 
them  that  they  can  only  be  seen  in  a  favor- 
able light,  when  the  sun  is  low,  and  casts 
them  into  partial  shadow.  These  terraces 
were  formed,  as  Mr.  Secbohm  has  shown, 
by  the  sod  being  turned  downwards,  the 
plough  returning  idle. 

The  formation  of  the  linces,  the  curva- 
ture of  the  acres,  and  the  height  attained 
by  the  rigs  and  headlands,  impress  the 
mind  most  forcibly  with  the  great  antiq- 
uity of  the  run-rig.  Much  of  the  land  in 
run-rig  went  back  to  pasture  at  a  very 
remote  date,  not  improbably  at  the  time  of 
the  black  death,  when  many  parishes  were 
almost  depopulated.  The  remoteness  of 
the  date  is  shown  by  the  alterations  in 
the  beds  of  streams.  In  my  own  parish  a 
beck  must  have  changed  its  course  and 
cut  through  the  rigs  at  a  time  when  it 
flowed  at  a  height  of  four  feet  above  its 
present  level.  It  has  cut  off  the  head- 
lands from  the  rigs  to  which  they  belong, 
and  since  no  new  headlands  have  been 
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formed  the  stream  must  have  changed  its 
course  at  a  time  after  the  land  had  gone 
out  of  tillage. 

By  noting  the  existence  or  absence  of 
rigs  and  linces  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  tillage.  This  is  also 
indicated  by  the  curvature  of  the  hedges. 
which  constantly  follow  the  divisions  o£ 
the  oxgangs,  mostly  running  along  the 
balks  which  separated  the  ploughed  strips 
of  different  owners.  This  is  only  the  case 
with  old  closes ;  in  recent  enclosures  the 
hedges  are  straight,  cutting  across  the 
curved  rigs  at  various  angles.  In  my  own 
parish  I  can  distinguish  with  certainty  by 
the  straightness  or  curvature  of  the  hedges 
the  fields  which  were  enclosed  before  or 
after  our  local  enclosure  act,  which  was 
passed  in  1797. 

The  direction  of  the  country  lanes  is 
commonly  determined  by  the  position  and 
extent  01  the  Domesday  tillage.  They 
usually  follow  the  lines  of  the  oalks  and 
headlands  which  separated  and  gave  ac- 
cess to  the  furlongs  or  shots  in  the  open 
arable  fields,  while  the  highways  usually 
skirt  the  division  between  the  moorland 
and  the  ancient  arable.  Hence  the  roads 
meander  hither  and  thither,  taking  curious 
rectangular  turns  as  if  round  the  squares 
of  a  chessboard,  their  directions  oeinz 
survivals  of  the  boundaries  of  the  severu 
cultures  in  the  open  fields.  That  this  is 
the  true  explanation  of  these  twists  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the 
run-rig  on  one  side  of  the  lane  is  often  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  on  the  other. 

There  arc   also  queer  rights  of  way, 
leading  no  whither,  and  now  scarcely  used 
except  for  exercising  horses.    Their  ori- 
gin is   indicated  by  the   fact   that  they 
commonly  run  at  right  angles  to  the  rigs, 
along  great  mounds  of  turf,  considerably 
higher  than  the  adjacent  land,  proving  that 
these  rights  of  way  are  survivals  of  the 
headlands,  which  before  the  land  was  en- 
closed served  to  give  access  to  the  inter- 
mixed strips  of  arable  in  the  open  fields. 
Very  striking  are  these  conspicuous  head- 
lancis,  long,  irregular  mounds,  where  the 
great  plough,  with  its  team  of  eight  oxen, 
rested     and     turned  —  the    mysterious 
mounds,  two  or  even  three  feet  in  height, 
being   the  accumulations  formed  dunng 
successive  ages  by  the  scrapings  from  the 
coulter  of  the  plough  at  the  spots  where 
i  the  oxen  were  accustomed  to  rest  and  pant 
'  after  having  traced  a  furlong  in  the  acre 
I  which    constituted    the  days   toil,  —  the 
journey^  as  in  some  counties  it  is    still 
'  called,  in  Norman  French,  a  phrase  which 
corresponds  to  the  Morgen^  or  morning** 
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work,  which  is  the  name  given  to  the  acre 
by  a  German  peasant. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  features  of  the 
Domesday  agriculture  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  soil  by  the  Domesday 
plough.  We  can  still  see  and  count  the 
individual  acres,  and  can  detect  the  boun- 
daries of  the  primitive  oxgangs,  while 
the  strips  of  glebe,  one  in  each  carucate, 
show  the  acreage,  and  in  some  cases  the 
actual  position  of  the  carucates  recorded 
by  the  Domesday  commissioners.* 

If  we  ascend  a  hill,  the  Domesday  map 
of  the  country  lies  spread  before  the  eve. 
We  see  the  divisions  of  the  oxgangs  tilled 
by  the  villans;  here  was  the  Domesday 
pratum^  there  was  the  pastura;  this  was 
the  infield,  yonder  was  the  outfield.  We 
look  down  upon  the  village,  and  see  the 
mill,  and  the  hall,  and  the  church,  and  the 
messuages  of  the  villagers,  each  witli  a 
long,  narrow  strip  of  croft  behind  it,  and 
the  cots  of  the  bordarii,  with  their  acre  or 
half-acre  tofts,  the  buildings  retaining  the 
same  sites  and  the  crofts  preserving  the 
same  boundaries  as  they  had  eight  hun- 
dred years  ago  —  a  truly  marvellous  illus- 
tration of  the  immobile  conservatism  of 
Elnglish  viUage  life. 

On  my  own  glebe  I  have  garths  and 
closes  representing  the  very  oxgangs 
^ich  before  the  Conquest  must  have 
been  held  by  my  predecessors.  The  rigs 
are  about  two  rods  broad  and  a  furlong  in 
length,  being  thus  half-acres.  A  neigh- 
boring rector  retains  as  his  glebe  the  half- 
carucate  of  four  oxgangs  with  which  his 
church  was  originally  endowed,  and  he 
also  holds  the  four  oxgates  of  pasture 
which  maintained  the  four  oxen  which 
tilled  his  four  oxgangs  in  the  common 
arable  fields.  He  also  possesses  an  acre 
allotted  to  him  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  teth- 
ering two  horses  on  the  balks  and  **  mar- 
stalls  '^  of  the  common  field,  one  horse,  as 
an  Elizabethan  document  recites,  to  each 
two  oxgangs.  In  the  next  parish  the  en- 
closure took  place  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  freeholders  and  copyholders  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
names  of  the  common  fields.  East  Field, 
Middle  Field,  and  Wdst  Field,  preserved 
in  ancient  documents,  are  now  forgotten, 
but  a  right  of  way,  called  the  East  Balk, 
still  remains.  It  was  the  East  Balk  of  the 
West  Field,  a  long  ridge  of  turf,  repre- 
senting the  headlands  dividing  the  West 
Field  &om  the  Middle  Field,  as  is  shown 

*  In  Barton  A|^es  the  carucates  average  sixty  acres 
in  each  field,  which  conforms  to  the  theoretical  size  of 
die  caracate,  as  stated  by  Fleta,  who  wrote  in  the  reign 
•f  Edward  I. 


by  the  fact  that  the  rigs  on  one  side  run 
north  and  south,  and  on  the  other  run 
east  and  west. 

In  my  own  parish  there  are  several 
field  names  of  historic  interest.  A  pad- 
dock called  Mill  Garth  preserves  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  two  Domesday  mills, 
and  a  garden  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Chapel  Garth,  shows  the  site  of 
a  pre-Reformation  chantry.  A  meadow 
which  bears  the  name  of  Kirk  Hill  marks 
the  position  of  the  church  mentioned  in 
Domesday,  and  though  this  church  was 
pulled  down  more  than  seven  centuries 
ago,  the  name  still  holds  in  its  tenacious 
grasp  the  memory  of  the  ancient  site. 
The  cruciform  trench  which  marks  the 
position  of  the  nave  and  transepts  shows 
it  was  only  a  tiny  edifice,  though  amply 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  lord,  the 
two  millers,  the  nine  sokemen,  the  twelve 
villans,  and  the  nine  cottiers,  whom  it 
served. 

Another  field,  called  Gallows  Hill,  for- 
merly a  part  of  the  open  wold,  marks  the 
conspicuous  spot,  visible  to  all  the  coun- 
try round,  where  malefactors  met  their 
doom,  and  I  still  pay  year  by  year  the 
sum  of  5J.  8</.  to  the  legal  representatives 
of  the  provost  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  for 
his  services  in  correcting  the  villans  of 
the  parish.  Close  to  Kirk  Hill,  where 
stood  the  Domesday  church,  is  a  farm- 
house called  Belmanoir,  which  marks  the 
spot  where  the  Norman  lord  had  his  hall, 
removed,  not  long  after  the  Conquest,  to- 
gether with  the  church,  to  a  more  shel- 
tered site.  Belmanoir  Farm  is  part  of  a 
tract  of  several  hundred  acres,  now  divided 
into  numerous  enclosures,  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Hall  Field.  It  repre- 
sents the  demesne  land  of  the  lord,  tilled 
by  his  four  ploughs  and  the  oxen  of  his 
villans.  It  may  be  noted  that  one  mill 
belonged  to  the  lord,  and  the  other  collec- 
tively to  the  sokemen,  who  were  thus  free 
from  paying  multure  to  the  lord. 

The  township  consisted  of  two  Domes- 
day manors,  Buckton  and  Settrington. 
The  name  of  the  first  is  only  preserved 
by  a  meadow  called  Buckton  Holms,  near 
the  site  of  the  old  church  and  hall.  Be- 
fore the  Conquest,  both  manors  were  held 
by  Thorbrand,  a  man  of  Scandinavian 
race,  as  his  name,  "  the  sword  of  Thor," 
plainly  indicates.  Doubtless  he  fell  fight- 
ing for  his  home  at  Stamford  Bridge  — 
ad  pontem  belli  —  and  his  twelve  broad 
manors  had  passed,  when  Domesday  was 
compiled,  to  another  full-blooded  North- 
man, Berengar  de  Todeni  (Thosney  on 
the  Seine),  a  descendant  of  Rolf  Gangr, 
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and  a  nephew  of  Ralph  de  Todeni,  the 
hereditary  standard-bearer  of  Normandy, 
who  presumably  bore  the  two  leopards 
at  Senlac.  Berengar*s  lands  afterwards 
passed  away  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Bygods,  Earls  of  Norfolk,  whose  descend- 
ant, five  centuries  later,  a  zealot  for  the 
faith  of  his  forefathers,  planned  the  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace,  and  perished  on  the 
scaffold. 

I  have  tried  to  draw  a  picture  of  old 
English  life,  more  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Domesday  survivals,  in  a 
single  Yorkshire  parish  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. I  hope  I  may  induce  others  to 
attempt  the  same  task  for  their  own  par- 
ishes. The  work  of  tracing  out  the  details 
of  the  Domesday  record  on  the  spot  will 
be  found  to  ada  a  world  of  interest  to 
every  country  walk,  while  independent 
investigations  by  persons  possessed  of 
local  knowledge  can  hardly  fail  to  throw 
fresh  light  on  a  book  which  forms  one  of 
our  most  precious  national  possessions,  a 
unique  treasure,  the  like  of  which  no  other 
land  can  show. 

Isaac  Taylor. 
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From  Macmillan's  Macasine. 
NANCY  DEDMAN. 

"It  was  an  ugly  bit  of  travelling,  I  can 
tell  you,  over  Hinde  Head  in  my  young 
days  ;  as  lonesome  a  place  as  any  in  the 
country  round.  And  it  weren't  for  noth- 
ing as  they  gived  the  place  to  the  Devil 
neither;  tnere's  the  Devil's  Jumps  over 
to  Frensham,  and  his  Punchbowl  at  your 
feet ;  and  over  to  the  Downs  you  sees  his 
very  marks  !  his  claws  as  where  he  grab- 
bled as  he  fell.  And  the  deeds  done  round 
about  were  his  own  and  no  mistake. 

"  I'm  thinking  now  of  a  tale  as  is  not  so 
known  as  it  should  be.  That  stone  before 
yc  tells  of  the  poor  sailor  chap  as  was 
murdered  here,  for  his  money  no  doubt  — 
coming  from  Portsmouth  he  were ;  but  no 
stone  nor  no  book,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
spoke  for  Nancy  Dedman. 

"  Hers  was  a  death  indeed.  I  can't 
speak  to  the  partiklars,  for  I  had  it  as  it 
were  handed  down  through  ninety  years 
and  more ;  but  I  won't  tell  you  a  lie  if  I 
can  help  it ;  and  for  all  I  haven't  it  chapter 
and  verse,  it's  wonderful  lifesome,  too. 

"  The  Dcdmans  lived,  when  they  was 
to  home,  in  a  bit  of  a  place  in  the  Combe 
there.  You  might  pass  within  a  yard  of  it 
and  not  see  it,  so  grandfather  said.  They 
was  of  a  smuggling  crew.    There  was  a 


chain  of  them  smugglers,  from  Portsmontfa 
all  the  way,  and  a  wud  set  they  was.  They 
had  the  country  on  their  side  though ;  and 
the  coasteuarases  was  thought  no  better 
of  than  they  deserved.  There  was  two 
brothers,  Dick  and  Joe  Dedman,  and  their 
father ;  and  Nancy  was  the  one  girL  She 
was  a  beauty  by  all  accounts  —  very  wild 
too,  and  as  rare  a  one  at  smuggling  as  any 
of  them ;  and  she  would  ride  bareback  on 
any  horse,  and  be  out  all  night  and  all 
day ;  and  many's  the  time  when  she's  kept 
the  coastguardses  at  bay,  and  done  many 
a  bit  of  business  as  wanted  a  woman's  wit 
and  a  man's  strength. 

*'  She  must  have  been  still  a  lass  when 
there  was  news  of  a  rare  lot  of  spirits  and 
baccy  (it  was  the  war  timeX  and  the  word 
was  passed  along  the  line  from  Portsmouth 
to  Hinde  Head,  and  beyond  too,  in  course. 
And  the  king's  men  got  wind  on  it,  and 
they  made  ready  for  a  fray  —  they  thoufi;ht 
as  now  they  would  break  the  neck  of  uk\% 
smuggling  business  ;  more  fools  they  1  as 
if  poor  men  was  to  be  put  down  and  de- 
nied their  rights  so  easy  !  Well,  it  seems 
as  they'd  planned  to  put  so  many  at  each 
of  the  smuggling-posts,  all  ready  —  and 
they  said  they  would  settle  all,  and  easy 
too,  excepting  the  Dedman  lot,  on  account 
of  Dick  Dedman;  he  was  a  wonderful 
power  of  a  man !  They'd  had  a  warrant 
agin  him  ever  so  long,  but  never  could 
lay  hand  on  him,  nor  find  out  where  he 
put  up.  So  one  of  the  king's  men  (a 
sharp  young  fellow,  whose  father  were  a 
farmer  but  lately  come  over  to  this  side  oi 
Godalming),  he  took  the  job.  And  he 
dropped  down  one  day  on  Nancy  Dedman 
in  the  Combe,  and  made  out  as  ne  were  a 
sailor  on  his  way  to  Lunnon ;  and  he  asked 
for  a  bite  and  a  drink.  And  she  looked 
him  up  and  down,  and  her  decidement 
were  that  he  meant  no  harm,  so  she  asked 
him  in  and  gave  it  he.  And  he  talked 
from  one  to  t'other  of  foreign  parts  and 
the  wars ;  and  Nancy,  she  were  terrible 
took  up  with  it  all ;  and  he  had,  thev  said, 
a  way  with  him,  and  he  were  an  nonest 
young  chap,  too,  but  for  his  trade.  WeU, 
without  so  much  as  her  finding  out,  she 
gets  to  tell  he  that  she  is  alone  till  the 
night,  till  the  old  man  come,  and  that  he 
and  the  lads  was  away ;  Joe  to  Guildford 
and  Dick  to  the  mill  over  by  Haslemere ; 
he  was  but  lately  come  back  and  keeping 
quiet ;  giving  his  work,  and  every  one  was 
on  his  side,  and  would  not  betray  he  to 
any  of  the  king's  men  —  she,  wno  was 
that  sharp  they  called  her  Hawk-eyed 
Nance,  she  were  drawed  on  and  on,  and 
he  wound  up  with  more  of  his  tales,  and 
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went  on  his  way,  leaving  her  a-thinking 
on  the  Indes,  and  wishing  she  might  see 
the  sailor  again. 

"  But  he,  he  went  back  to  his  mates, 
and  they  followed  Dick  up,  and  sure 
enough  they  nailed  him  at  the  mill,  and 
he  were  warranted  and  throw'd  into  jail. 
Well,  the  fray  come  off,  and  the  coast- 
euardses  beat  the  smugglers  all  along  the 
Une,  and  Joe  Dedman  was  killed  in  the 
fray,  and  the  old  man  swore  as  he  would 
track  the  traitor  who  told  on  Dick,  and 
take  his  life  for  his  son  Joe ;  for  had  Dick 
been  there  he  would  have  made  one  too 
many  for  the  devils  of  king's  men.  Nancy 
hadn't  a  thought  as  how  it  were  she ;  no, 
not  when  at  the  Haslemere  Fairing  she 
met  the  sailor,  who  said  as  how  he'd  set- 
tled down  with  his  father,  old  Farmer 
Kemp,  to  Godalming — which  was  truth, 
for  he'd  giv'd  up  the  coastcuardsing. 

"  One  way  and  another  they  was  always 
meeting,  and  young  Kemp  he  lost  his 
heart  to  she,  and  they  say  as  he  told  his 
father  as  he  must  have  Nancy  Dedman 
or  he  would  be  off  to  the  war.  The  old 
^rmer  shook'd  his  head,  but  he  could 
never  give  his  son  any  denial,  and  when 
once  he  brought  Nancy  to  see  the  old 
man,  he  said  he  were  oound  to  confess 
that  Nancy  had  the  ^'ays  of  a  lady,  for  all 
she  were  so  brown,  and  was  of  the  Ded- 
man lot.  It  made  a  deal  of  talk,  but  old 
Dedman,  he  took  no  heed,  till  one  day  — 
it  were  soon  after  Dick  come  home  ;  I 
never  heard  who  gotten  him  out,  but  it 
were  soon  after.  Well,  one  day  Nancy 
spoke  up  that  she  was  going  to  get  mar- 
ried and  to  young  Farmer  Kemp.  There 
W£is  a  kick-up !  the  old  man  and  Dick  had 
set  their  minds  to  give  Nancy  to  one  of 
their  crew  to  Portsmouth  ;  to  tceep  her  in 
the  trade,  and  to  keep  theirselves  fair 
with  the  head  crew  there.  And  the  whole 
crew  was  mad  after  Nancy  Dedman. 
Nancy  stood  to  it  that  she'd  marry  voung 
Kemp ;  and  they  gave  her  a  time  01  it !  a 
reg'lar  persecution  as  ever  you  find  in 
Fox's  Martyrs,  short  of  the  stake,  we'll 
say.  But  Nancy  were  none  of  their  kittle 
sort;  she  stood  to  her  say,  and  one  day 
when  they  was  out  of  the  house  but  not 
far  off  —  for  they  never  left  .she  alone  — 
Jim  Kemp  crawled  in  from  among  the 
bracken  (she'd  advertised  he  of  the  dan- 

fer)and  tells  her  as  his  father  was  just 
ead,  and  he  must  have  an  end  of  this, 
and  will  she  fix  the  day  }  He  said  as  how 
he'd  come  and  take  her  away  by  force  if 
need  be,  he  and  some  of  his  old  mates ; 
and  as  she  was  puzzling  how  he  could  get 
a  lot  of  sailors  all  of  a  sudden  (you  see 


she  know'd  nought  of  the  coastguards 
business^  Dick  looked  in  at  the  door !  and 
his  face  was  the  deviTs  own  as  it  fiashed 
to  he  that  there  stood  the  man  as  had 
nailed  him  in  the  mill  and  had  him  to 
prison.  And  Nancy  saw  him;  and  Jim 
saw  him,  and  turned  milk-white;  Dick's 
look  was  enough  to  curdle  your  very 
blood.  '  Traitor !  Nance  1 '  said  he  ;  *  so 
you  were  a-carrying  on  and  we  never 
know'd  it !  and  it  was^^w  as  told  on  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  and  your  father's 

curse  and  mine  too '    *  Hold  there,' 

cried  young  Jim,  hitting  Dick  on  the 
mouth  to  stop  his  curses  (they  was  afraid 
of  curses  then)  *hold  there!  She  never 
knew '  —  and  he  poured  it  all  out  as  how 
it  happened,  and  as  how  he  was  always 
thinking  on  Nancy,  and  so  giv'd  up  the 
coastguardsing,  part  on  her  account  and 
part  on  his  father's.  But  afore  he  had 
ended  Dick  were  gone,  and  Nancy  was  all 
on  a  heap  with  nought  to  say  —  but  her 
look  cut  up  young  Jim  and  no  mistake.  I 
won't  say  but  that  he  deserved  it,  for 
he'd  been  double  with  her  —  through  love 
on  her  no  doubt,  but  it's  allays  best  to  be 
straight,  and  so  he  felt  too  late ;  and  that 
had  he  spoke  truth  when  he  told  his  love 
he  coula  but  ha'  lost  her  once,  and  now 
he  had  lost  her  twice ;  and  the  losing  on 
her  respect  were  worse  nor  the  losing  she. 

"She  were  a  wonderful  power  of  a 
woman  for  all  as  was  in  her,  and  she'd  had 
little  love  except  from  Joe,  and  he  were 
dead.  So  she  said  to  Jim  she  forgave 
him,  but  it  were  all  to  an  end  between 
they ;  she'd  love  he  all  the  days,  but  she 
couldn't  wed  her  brother's  murderer. 
That  were  all. 

"Well,  the  next  on  it  was  that  when 
they  found  as  she'd  given  he  up,  they  be- 
lieved she  had  nought  to  say  to  it,  and 
was  kind  to  her  agin ;  as  kind  as  they  ever 
was,  and  that  warn't  much ;  but  she  was 
unaisy,  and  knew  them  too  well  to  think 
as  they  'ud  let  Jim  Kemp  be.  Whyever 
Dick  hadn't  killed  him  there  and  then  she 
could  not  tell.  But  one  night  she  were  to 
bed,  and  she  heard  some  un  come  in  to 
the  room  next :  her  room  were  but  a  lean- 
to,  and  they  slept  in  the  big  room.  And 
she  heard  a  deal  of  whispering,  and  then 
they  took  to  drinking  and  their  voices  gets 
louder,  and  she  hears  Kemp's  name,  and 
*  the  night  after  next '  named,  and  *  back 
from  Weyhill  Fair,'  and  *a-nigh  his  gate,' 
and  *  ten  on  us,' and  *  the  rest  will  be  there 
to-morrow,  we  four  and  they  six,  that's 
ten.'  And  then  they  gets  noisier,  and 
Dick,  who  always  kept  his  head,  hushed 
some  one  on  'em  up,  and  turned  him  out 
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into  the  shed,  and  all  was  still.  Nancy 
knew  now  what  was  brewing.  But  how 
to  get  at  Jim?  how  to  advertise  he?  He 
would  be  off  to  Weyhill  long  afore  she 
could  get  to  he,  and  she  couldn't  get  out 
without  going  through  the  room  with  Dick 
in  it,  or  through  the  window  into  the  shed 
with  the  stranger  there.  Not  that  they 
was  strangers,  for  she  know*d  their  voices ; 
they  was  of  the  Portsmouth  crew. 

"  What  should  she  do  ?  how  should  she 
save  her  lover?  for  he  was  her  lover,  and 
she  know'd  it.  She  know'd  that  though 
she  could  never  wed  with  he,  she  could 
never  love  another.  Mayhap  there  was 
som'at  strange  in  her  manners,  for  all  she 
made  as  though  she  was  cheerful  like,  or 
maybe  it  were  from  his  own  knowing  what 
was  coming ;  anyhow  Dick  looked  sharply 
after  Nance  all  next  day,  and  the  day  after 
too.  It  were  a  hot,  dry  summer,  and  the 
days  were  long,  and  there  was  a  full  moon 
that  night,  and  no  doubt  that  was  the  more 
convenient;  not  but  what  the  Dedmans 
could  make  their  way  blindfold  anywhere 
over  the  country  round,  and  all  their  crew. 

"Dick  went  off  somewhere  to  seven, 
and  said,  careless  like,  as  Nancy  had  best 
not  wait,  for  he  and  the  old  man  had  busi- 
ness away,  and  would  not  be  back  till 
very  late  mayhap,  mayhap  earlier.  Nance 
waited  till  he  was  gone,  then  she  took  her 
flint  and  steel  and  fastened  the  door,  and 
went  to  the  shed  and  took  the  nag  (they 
had  only  left  the  old  mare);  she  didna' 
wait  to  bridle  she,  but  off  she  went  as  fast 
as  the  wind  for  Holder  Hill,  over  to  the 
sou'-west  from  here.  And  she  rode  and 
rode  and  went  up  the  hill,  up  to  the  Bea- 
con Point,  and  there  was  tlie  bonfire  all 
laid  ready,*  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  she 
struck  anci  struck  and  the  third  time  she 
got  a  flame,  and  soon  the  beacon  was  blaz- 
ing and  no  mistake  ;  and  she  rode  and  she 
rode  toward  Blackdown,  until  the  poor 
beast  could  go  no  longer,  so  she  got  off 
and  let  her  go.  And  Nance  walked  and 
walked,  until  all  on  a  sudden  the  light 
sprung  up  on  Blackdown,  and  she  knew 
as  sure  as  if  she  saw  him  that  her  trap 
had  taken,  that  Jim  had  seen  the  fire  on 
Holder,  and  instead  of  going  home  had 
turned  off  to  light  up  Blackdown. 

"It  was  the  war  time,  you  see,  and  he 
were  keen  for  the  cause,  and  was  the  first 
once  before  to  help  light  up  the  signal. 
And  she  hurried  on  and  came  up  to  he, 
and  he  turned  round  and  cried,  *Why, 
Nancy,  love!  is  it  you?    There's  been 

*  Signalling  was  done  with  beacon  firet  at  night,  and 
with  semaphores  by  day. 


some  victory,  you  may  depend  I*  And 
she,  she  were  out  of  breatn  and  could 
scarce  speak;  but  she  knew  as  sure  as 
fate  her  brother  and  his  crew  would  come 
after  their  prey.  You  see  they  had  worked 
so  long  together,  these  Dedmans,  one 
seemed  to  guess  the  other's  thoughts  like ; 
and  she  knew  as  when  the  time  went  by, 
and  Jim  did  not  come  home,  and  they  saw 
the  light  on  Holder  Hill  and  sudden  the 
light  on  Blackdown,  they  would  guess  as 
how  it  were  Nancy ;  or  maybe  only  think 
Jim  was  there  instead  of  coming  home. 
However  it  be,  she  felt  they  would  follow 
up  there,  so  she  cried,  *  Fly,  Jim  I  fly  1  as 
quick  as  you  can,  down  that  way.  Not 
not  home  I  Be  off,  be  off  I  away  as  far  as 
you  can  go.  Take  your  horse  and  go  I 
They  Ve  sSter  ye  to  murder  ye,  and  /lit 
the  fire  on  Holder  to  turn  you  from  eoing 
home.  They  be  waiting  for  you,  and  now 
maybe  they'll  be  following  you  up  here. 
Give  me  your  coat  and  hat,  Jim  —  see, 
I've  none.  I'm  cold.  And  go,  Jim — go; 
I  can't  go  with  you,  Jim.  Good-bye,  lad  I 
Oh,  lad,  I  love  you,  lad ! '  And  the  stu- 
pid, thick-headed  fellow  as  he  was,  he 
took  off  his  long  riding-coat  and  his  slouch 
hat  and  puts  them  on  her,  and  takes  her 
in  his  arms,  and  she  gives  him  one  kiss 
and  sends  him  off.  He  steals  down  as 
quiet  as  a  mouse,  untethers  his  nag,  and 
off  he  goes  London  way.  And  Nance? 
She  stood  with  her  arms  folded,  her  face 
to  the  fire  and  her  back  to  the  path,  so  as 
her  figure  is  seen  up  against  the  flames  in 
an  uncertain  kind  of  way.  She  was  as 
tall  as  young  Kemp ;  and  she  waited  there 
to  gain  time  for  he — a  decoy,  we'll  say. 
She  were  half  dazed  with  what  she'd  ^one 
through,  and  a  strange  sort  of  awattinfsr 
feeling  as  kcp  her  very  still.  At  last  she 
hears  them  coming,  and  she  never  stirs. 
And  Dick,  from  behind,  without  waiting 
a  minute,  or  taking  so  much  as  a  step 
for'arder,  fires  straight  at  her  back  and  she 
falls  forward,  and  he  fires  again,  and  then 
they  walked  away,  satisfied  it  were  Jim 
Kemp,  for  they  seed  the  coat  and  they 
never  thought  of  Nancy. 

"  Well,  morning  came,  and  as  they  went 
back  and  found  the  house  empty  they 
thought  she*d  given  them  the  slip,  and 
they  laughed  as  how  they  had  served  her 
right;  they  little  knew  how  they  had 
served  her.  They  wasn't  long  a-laughing ; 
the  fires  had  made  a  bestirment,  and  there 
they'd  found  Nancy  Dedman  — dead,  shot 
twice  through  the  oack.  And  when  they 
brought  her  in,  the  old  man  fell  down  in  a 
fit,  but  Dick  he  said  nought,  only  when 
they  said,  *  Had  Jim  Kemp  done  tnis  foul 
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deed  ? '  for  his  papers  was  in  his  pockets, 
Dick  said,  *How  should  he  know?  He 
had  allays  told  Nance  to  have  nought  to 
do  with  that  devil  Kemp.* 

**  There  was  an  inquiry,  but  nought  came 
of  it.  Old  Dedman  had  another  fit  and 
died,  and  Dick  went  over  the  seas,  they 
said.  Farmer  Kemp,  young  Jim  as  was, 
never  came  back  to  settle.  He  sold  up, 
and  nobody  would  have  know'd  a  word 
about  it  only  he  come  once,  when  he  was 
getting  in  years,  to  look  at  Nancy's  grave 
to  Haslemere. 

"  He  told  all  as  he  knowM  to  the  sex- 
ton, Mr.  Keeling;  and  years  after,  Dick 
came  as  a  stranger,  and  asked  for  the 
erave  of  one  Nancy  Dedman,  as  he  had  a 
mncy  to  see.  Tnough  he  was  an  old, 
gray  man  much  beshaken,  and  with  nought 
about  he  to  speak  of  murder,  Mr.  Keeling, 
as  was  always  one  with  two  pair  of  eyes, 
determined  on  seeing  justice  done,  and  he 
tracks  the  man  to  the  inn,  and  brings  the 
parson,  who  was  magistrate  into  the  bar- 
gain. But  the  parson  found  a  broken- 
down  old  man,  and  he  would  not  make 
any  bestir ;  it  were  too  long  ago,  he  said. 
And  afore  Dick  Dedman  died  he  and  the 
parson  were  the  best  of  friends,  and  from 
Dick  parson  had  it  all.  After  Dick  died, 
he  teUed  Mr.  Keeling,  who  fitted  in  his 
part,  and  so  it  was  told  and  told  again,  and 
the  tale  was  well  known  when  I  was  a  boy, 
though  nobody  speaks  of  it  now." 
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Englishbien  have  a  deeply  rooted  love 
of  sport,  which  may  be  traced  back  to 
those  remote  days  when  the  early  Briton 
had  to  depend  upon  his  skill  in  the  chase 
for  furnishing  his  larder.  Modern  civil- 
ization and  the  repressive  tendencies  of  a 
somewhat  grandmotherly  legislation  have 
tended  materially  to  modify  this  spirit, 
but  those  potent  influences  combined  have 
been  powerless  to  crush  it.  Direct  evi- 
dence of  this  was  given  a  few  days  ago 
when  the  death  of  **  Fred.  Archer "  was 
announced  in  a  swift  and  unexpected  fash- 
ion. The  measure  of  the  popularity  of 
the  prenruer  jockey  of  the  age  could  then 
be  gauged  to  a  nicety;  and  it  is  not  tres- 
passing beyond  the  bounds  of  strict  truth 
to  say  that  the  sudden  demise  of  a  promi- 
nent statesman  or  general  would  not  have 
caused  greater  consternation,  or  have 
given  rise  to  more  widespread  regret  It 
IS  not  sufficient  to  say  that  Archer  was 


merely  a  jockey,  and  that  as  a  jockey  he 
was  simply  an  excellent  servant,  who  had 
done  good  both  for  his  employers  and 
himself,  chiefly  the  latter.  In  his  brief 
and  essentially  meteoric  career  the  de- 
ceased horseman  had  managed,  certainly, 
to  amass  a  princely  fortune,  which  many 
successful  merchants  might  look  upon 
with  envy,  but  he  had  gone  beyond  that. 
He  had  raised  the  standard  of  bis  calling, 
profession,  trade,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
termed,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
and  had  proved  that  it  was  possible  to  be 
both  a  jockey  and  a  gentleman,  a  profes- 
sional rider  and  an  honest  man.  Archer 
always  rode  to  win.  To  get  first  past 
"  the  post "  was  his  hobby,  and  in  pursuit 
of  that  hobby  he  amassed  a  fortune  and 
lost  his  life.  If  he  lost  a  race  upon  which 
he  had  set  his  mind  he  fretted  like  a 
spoiled  child,  and  many  a  thoroughbred 
has  felt  the  painful  inconvenience  of  his 
unswerving  energy.  Genius  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  capacity  for  taking  infinite 
pains.  Viewed  in  this  light.  Archer  was 
a  genius,  for  he  never  threw  a  chance 
away.  His  life  was  a  continuous  round 
of  self-denial — a  war  against  the  flesh, 
and  a  bitter  struggle  with  nature.  In  this 
combat  the  great  dame,  as  she  always 
docs  in  the  long  run,  conquered.  Wasted 
and  weak  in  body,  the  man^s  mind  gave 
way,  and  in  the  throes  of  delirium  he  put 
an  end  to  his  life  with  a  bullet. 

Brief  as  was  his  career,  it  was  full  of 
stirring  incident ;  in  fact,  a  complete  his- 
tory of  his  life  would  be  a  history  of  the 
British  turf  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
Fred.  Archer  was  born  on  the  nth  of 
January,  1857,  at  Prestbury,  near  Chelten- 
ham. It  may  be  said  that  he  imbibed  a 
love  of  racing  with  his  mother's  milk. 
His  father  was  a  well-known  steeplechase 
rider,  and  while  young  Fred,  was  still 
"puling  in  his  nurse's  lap,"  the  elder 
Archer  won  a  most  sensational  victory  on 
the  back  of  Little  Charley,  in  the  Liv- 
erpool Cup.  The  parent  still  lives,  and 
though  able  to  journey  to  Newmarket  on 
the  occasion  of  his  son's  tragic  death,  he 
was  too  ill  and  overcome  to  attend  the 
funeral  ceremonies.  All  good  horsemen, 
like  good  athletes,  learn  their  first  lessons 
early,  when  the  limbs  are  supple  and  the 
mind  ready  to  receive  instruction.  It  is 
said  that  ne  won  a  pony  race  when  but 
six  years  old,  and  that  he  was  never  happy 
out  of  the  saddle.  As  his  father  took  a 
delight  in  his  son's  equine  proclivities, 
this  tendency  was  never  checked,  and  the 
boy  was  allowed  to  amuse  himself  to  the 
f ud  of  his  bent.    He  thus  learned  to  sit  a 
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horse  so  well  that,  when  in  the  saddle,  he 
seemed  to  be  part  of  the  animal,  or,  as 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  it,  to  be 
merely  an  extension  of  the  muscles  of  the 
steed.  I  Ic  frequently  followed  the  hounds 
over  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  was  particu- 
lerly  clever  with  the  dry  stone  walls  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  "Seven  Springs," 
the  source  of  the  Thames.  When  he  was 
only  eleven  years  of  age  —  namely,  in  the 
early  part  of  1868  —  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Matthew  Dawson,  the  well-known 
Newmarket  trainer.  His  indentures, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  his  subsequent  per- 
formances, form  very  entertaining  reading. 
He  was  apprenticed  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
La  Terriere,  of  Cheltenham,  himself  a 
well-known  gentleman  rider,  and  the  pupil 
very  soon  gave  evidence  that  the  advice 
was  sound.  The  regimen  in  Mr.  Daw- 
son's model  establishment  was  a  very  se- 
vere one,  and  well  calculated  to  ground  a 
boy  in  his  work,  and  to  bring  to  the  front 
any  good  qualities  he  might  have  in  him. 
The  moral  education  of  the  boys,  too,  was 
well  looked  after,  and  to  the  motherly  care 
of  Mrs.  Dawson,  Archer,  doubtless,  owed 
much  of  the  strict  integrity  which  charac- 
terized him  in  after  life.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  his  apprenticeship  Archer  had  to 
join  with  the  other  boj'S  in  the  religious 
services,  which  were  presided  over  Ijy  a 
paid  chaplain.  The  deceased  jockey  often 
spoke  in  late  vears  of  the  happy  hours  he 
spent  during  nis  period  of  probation,  and 
he  treasured  his  indentures  so  much  that 
he  had  them  framed  and  hung  them  up  in 
a  place  of  honor  in  his  house. 

Genius  generally  develops  itself  at  an 
early  age,  and  young  Archer  soon  came  to 
the  front  amongst  the  great  company  of 
aspiring  horsemen  serving  their  time  with 
him.  Of  a  naturally  ready  and  cheerful 
disposition,  his  employer  always  found 
him  willing  to  undertake  any  task.  The 
lad  was  fond  of  work,  and  the  greatest 
trouble  to  him  seemed  to  be  idleness. 
Added  to  this  he  was  bold  and  daring,  and 
his  pluck  became  a  byword  amongst  his 
comrades.  No  horse  was  too  vicious  or 
intractable  for  him  to  mount,  and  when 
once  seated  he  could  never  be  shaken  off. 
This  naturally  pleased  his  master,  who 
soon  picked  him  out  as  a  boy  to  be  pushed 
forward.  Encouraged  by  the  preference 
shown  him,  the  young  Cneltonian  lost  no 
opportunity  of  showing  his  eagerness  to 
deserve  the  good  opinions  manifested  to- 
wards him. 

His  first  winning  mount  of  note  was 
over  the  old-fashioned  and  somewhat  rus- 
tic racecourse  at  Chesterfield,  where,  in 


1870,  he  rode  Athol  Daisy  to  victory,  go- 
ing to  the  scale  at  6st.  51b.  He  had,  how- 
ever, previously  "  sported  silk  "  (to  use  a 
common  phrase),  in  a  handicap  plate  at 
the  Newmarket  Second  October  meeting 
of  i860,  when  he  rode  Honaria,  the  prop- 
erty ot  his  master.  He  did  not,  however, 
win  on  this  occasion.  In  1872  he  rode 
Mr.  Naylor's  Marmora  in  the  Newmarket 
Handicap,  and  though  he  was  beaten  by 
a  neck,  the  eyes  of  racing  men  began  to 
be  opened  to  his  qualifications  as  a  rising 
jockey.  His  first  notable  triumph,  when 
ne  fairly  won  his  spurs  as  a  light-weight 
jockey,  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year.  A  three-year-old  colt,  named 
Salvanos,  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Radcliffe, 
who  has  since  passed  away,  was  entered 
in  the  Cesare witch  with  a  very  light 
weight,  as  he  had  never  done  anything  to 
place  him  in  the  category  of  either  a  use- 
ful or  dangerous  horse.  Archer  was 
chosen  to  ride  in  the  place  of  another 
jockey,  and  right  well  he  justified  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  for  he  soon  steered  his 
horse  out  of  the  ruck,  and,  amidst  a  scene 
of  the  greatest  excitement,  he  rode  home 
a  very  easy  winner.  Archer's  grand 
chance  came  in  1873,  ^'hen  poor  Tom 
French  died.  This  well-known  rider  was 
at  that  time  head  jockey  to  Lord  Fal* 
mouth,  and  when  he  died  from  the  effects 
of  consumption,  brought  on  by  over-wast- 
ing, he  was  buried  in  Newmarket  Ceme- 
tery, and  a  stone  placed  over  his  grave 
commemorates  the  fact  that  a  memorial 
was  erected  to  him  by  his  fellow-jockeys. 
At  this  time  such  horsemen  as  Fordham, 
Chaloner,  Custance,  Cannon,  and  the  two 
Osbornes  were  riding,  and  it  was  no  small 
thing  for  a  man  to  come  to  the  front  in 
such  company.  That  he  did  come  through 
the  crowd,  however,  is  now  a  matter  of 
history.  In  the  spring  of  1874  Archer 
won  the  Lincoln  Handicap  upon  the  back 
of  Tomahawk,  over  a  course  on  which  he 
has  many  a  time  since  distinguished  him- 
self in  minor  races.  It  was  in  that  year, 
when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  sev- 
enteen years  old,  that  he  commenced  his 
long  career  of  turf  triumphs  in  the  service 
of  Lord  Falmouth,  beginning  by  steering 
Atlantic  to  victory  in  the  Two  fhousana 
Guineas,  and  beating  such  horses  as 
Ecossais  and  Reverberation.  This 
achievement  confirmed  Lord  Falmouth  in 
the  opinion  he  had  formed,  that  Archer 
was  the  legitimate  and  fitting  successor  of 
Tom  French.  His  noble  owner  never 
swerved  in  the  good  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  young  Archer,  and  the  favorite 
jockey  did  yeoman  service  for  that  es* 
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teemed  nobleman,  who  has  been  fittingly 
described  as  the  ^eatest  ornament  the  turf 
has  ever  seen.  In  the  red  cap  and  "  mag- 
pie "  jacket  of  Lord  Falmouth  Fred.  Arch- 
er's chief  achievements  were  gained,  and 
though,.after  the  retirement  of  his  noble 
patron,  he  rode  many  distinguished  horses 
to  victory  in  tlie  biack-and-yellow  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  he  always  seemed 
most  closely  associated  with  the  black- 
and-white. 

To  attempt  to  describe  Archer's 
mounts  from  his  seventeen-year-old  per- 
formances to  his  last  melancholy  ride  on 
Tommy  Tittlemouse  at  Lewes  this  au- 
tumn, would  mean  the  reproduction  of  a 
racing  guide,  for  his  name  simply  bris- 
tles on  the  pages  of  "  Ruff's  "  annual  vol- 
ume wherever  one  opens  it.  His  name 
was  gradually  noised  abroad  until  it  be- 
came a  household  word.  He  was  called 
the  "  Tinman,"  the  "  Wonder,"  and  other 
pet  names  by  his  admirers,  whose  name 
was  legion.  Enthusiastic  musicians  wrote 
waltzes,  mazurkas,  gallops,  and  quadrilles 
in  honor  of  his  name  ;  and  amateur  poets 
invoked  the  muse  to  give  him  praise  in 
swinging  rhyme,  or  halting  blank  verse. 
Stable  lx)ys  and  young  men  of  "  horsey  " 
proclivities  copied  his  style  of  dress,  and 
hatters  and  hosiers  pandered  to  the  de- 
mand by  producing  Archer  hats,  or  Archer 
ties,  and  even  Archer  socks.  In  course 
of  time  people  outside  regular  turf  circles 
began  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  remunerative  to  follow  the  chances  of 
the  rising  and  apparently  invincible  young 
horseman,  and  each  time  Archer  rode 
the  public  money  flowed  in  to  the  book- 
makers literally  in  streams  to  back  his 
mounts.  This  had  the  effect  of  making 
him  frequendy  such  a  warm  favorite  that 
the  "  market  price  "  was  restricted  to  very 
short  odds  indeed.  As  a  consequence, 
the  stable  connections  often  found  it  nec- 
essary to  resort  to  "  innocent  "  tricks  of 
the  childlike  nature  attributed  to  the 
"heathen  Chinee,"  in  order  to  get  a 
chance  of  backing  their  candidate  at  a 
reasonable  figure  oef ore  the  public  rush 
came.  It  did  not  matter  what  sort  of  a 
horse  Archer  rode,  his  admirers  followed 
the  mount,  and  occasionally  got  their  fin- 
gers severely  bitten.  Of  late  years  the 
rage  for  following  the  "  Tinman "  con- 
siderably abated;  but  to  the  last  there 
were  people  who  would  stake  their  money 
upon  him  or  not  bet  at  all.  This  year 
any  one  who  had  invested  ;£io  upon  each 
mount  of  the  favorite  jockey  woud  have 
lost  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  The 
following  short  table  will  give  some  idea 


of  the  way  in  which  Archer  must  have 
worked.    He  rode 


Year. 

Mounts. 

Wins. 

1870 

.    15  . 

2 

1871 

40  . 

3 

1872 

.   180  . 

27 

1873   « 

.  422  . 

.   107 

1874 

1875  • 

1876  . 

.  J30  . 
.  605  . 

.   147 
■   172 

.  662  . 

207 

1877   . 

.  602  . 

.   218 

1878  . 

1879  . 

.  619  . 
.   568  . 

.   229 

1880   . 

.   362  . 

121 

1881  . 

1882  . 

.   500  . 
.  631   . 

219 
-  210 

'^3  ■ 

■   232 

1884   . 

'.    ^7    [        '. 

.   241 

1885  . 

1886  . 

246 

.  512  .    . 

.   170 

Thus,  in  the  sixteen  years  he  was  before 
the  public  as  a  rider,  he  had  no  fewer  than 
8,064  mounts,  out  of  which  he  won  2,760 
times.  His  busiest  vear  was  the  season 
of  1885,  when  he  rocie  667  times  for  246 
wins,  the  nearest  approach  to  those  figures 
being  in  1876,  when  he  rode  662  times 
with  207  wins.  In  1880  there  is  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  numbers,  and  this  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
severely  bitten  in  the  arm  —  savaged,  in 
fact  —  by  a  bad-tempered  brute  named 
Muley  Edris,  who  has  long  since  gone  the 
way  of  all  (horse)  flesh.  The  injuries  to 
the  arm  were  so  severe  that  it  was  a  long 
time  before  Archer  recovered. 

What  a  splendid  record  Archer's  is! 
No  man  has  ever  come  within  a  measur- 
able distance  of  it.  His  performances  in 
the  saddle  include  five  Derby  victories  — 
Silvio,  Bend  Or,  Iroquois,  Melton,  and 
latterly  Ormonde  (Bend  Or's  son).  His 
victory  on  Bend  Or  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  saw  it.  He  seemed  literally 
to  lift  the  horse  past  Robert  the  Devil, 
who  was  winning  easily,  just  as  they  got 
to  the  winning-post.  Four  victories  stand 
to  his  name  in  the  record  of  the  Oaks  and 
six  in  the  St.  Leger,  the  latter  list  being 
headed  by  the  ever-green  name  of  Silvio. 
He  came  in  first  four  times  for  the  Two 
Thousand,  twice  for  the  One  Thousand. 
In  the  two-year-old  list  he  was  even  more 
successful,  for  his  name  figures  seven 
times  in  the  Champagne  Stakes,  three  in 
succession,  eight  in  the  Clearwell  Stakes, 
and  six  each  in  the  Richmond  and  Wood- 
cote  Stakes.  Such  a  record  as  this  would 
of  itself  stamp  the  man  as  being  at  the 
head  of  his  profession.  In  the  greater 
field  of  handicaps,  however,  he  has  been 
equally  as  successful.  His  victories  here 
embrace  five  in  the  City  and  Surburban, 
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which  is  run  for  over  the  same  course  as 
the  Derby ;  Archer,  in  fact,  was  well-nigh 
invincible  over  this  classic  turf.  Though 
he  has  scored  twice  in  the  Cesarewitch  — 
once  on  the  famous  "  double  event  "  Rose- 
bery  —  he  never  caught  the  eye  of  the 
judge  in  the  Cambridgeshire,  the  sister 
race.  This  was  always  a  sore  point  with 
him,  and  the  keen  disappointment  he  ex- 

Eerienced  last  month,  when  he  was  just 
eaten  by  a  head  by  Sailor  Prince,  a  rank 
outsider,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many  per- 
sons, conducive  to  the  depression  which 
finally  led  him  to  take  his  own  life.  He 
had  wasted  and  trained  himself  to  ride 
St.  Mirin  in  this  race  as  he  had  never 
wasted  before,  and  to  be  beaten  by  a  head 
when  victory  seemed  well  within  his  grasp 
was  very  galling.  He  never  rode  the 
winner  of  the  Chester  Cup,  nor  could  he 
score  at  any  time  in  the  Goodwood  Stakes 
or  Cup.  The  time-honored  Northumber- 
land Plate  fell  to  his  lot  but  once,  and  that 
was  on  Barcaldine  in  1883  after  the  glories 
of  the  "Pitman's  Derby"  had  passed 
away.  With  the  few  exceptions  named, 
however,  Archer's  name  will  be  found  en- 
rolled in  the  history  of  every  chief  race 
annually  decided  in  this  country.  He  was 
unquestionably  the  greatest  jockey  ever 
known.  He  was  a  perfect  horseman,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  good  judge  of  the  value 
of  a  racehorse.  It  was  said  that  he  could 
tell  exactly  what  a  horse  could  do  directly 
he  placed  his  legs  over  it.  One  thing  is 
certain.  He  knew  how  to  get  every  ounce 
out  of  a  thoroughbred  when  he  wanted  it, 
and  this  faculty  of  usine  up  his  steed  gave 
him  the  reputation  of  being  cruel.  He 
was  not  so  hard  or  persevering  a  rider  in 
his  later  days  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  when  his  mania  for  winning  was 
simply  insatiable.  In  his  more  matured 
years,  if  he  saw  he  had  little  chance  of 
getting  well  in  front,  he  would  not  punish 
a  horse  bv  driving  it  into  second  or  third 
place,  and  so  calling  the  attention  of  handi- 
cappers  to  its  merits. 

Fred.  Archer  was  one  of  those  men  so 
rare  to  find  who  could  do  what  the  horse- 
loving  Yorkshire  folks  call  "carry  com." 
Success,  to  pursue  the  simile,  did  not 
make  him  kick  over  the  traces.  He  was 
not  spoilt  by  success.  Gentlemanly  and 
courteous,  and  quiet  in  his  attire,  he  ful- 
filled none  of  the  conditions  supposed  to 
be  requisite  in  the  racing  man  of  the  stage, 
and  he  might  have  passed  anywhere  as  a 
bank  clerk,  or  well-to-do  stockbroker.  He 
was  tall  and  slender,  painfully  pinched  in 
the  waist,  and  slightly  bent  in  the  back. 
His  complexion  was  pale,  his  hair  dark 


and  arranged  with  neatness,  and  his  eyes 
always  looked  you  straight  in  the  lace. 
His  mouth  was  somewhat  peculiar  in 
shape,  and  his  upper  teeth  rather  promi- 
nent, a  feature  early  seized  upon  by  cari- 
caturists when  they  wished  to  delineate 
the  "great  jockey.  The  deceased  horse- 
man was  a  man  of  consummate  skill,  fer- 
tility of  resource,  and  wonderful  nerve. 
Danger  or  possible  danger  never  troubled 
him.  He  saw  only  the  winning-post.  Hts 
finest  achievements  were  efi^cted  under 
circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  many  are  the  stories  told  of  his  trid^ 
fashion  of  getting  through  a  ruck  of  horses 
when  he  was  shut  in  apparently  in  hope- 
less fashion.  He  was  particularly  fond  ol 
fetting  round  comers  smardy,  and  in  this 
e  probably  had  no  living  equal,  espe- 
cially at  Tattenham  Corner,  and  over  the 
awkward  Manchester  course.  He  occa- 
sionally gave  the  starter  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  but  was  too  clever  to  trespass  too 
far  over  the  line.  In  the  end,  however, 
he  alwajs  had  his  own  way,  and  secured 
the  position  he  coveted.  In  hugging  the 
rails  on  the  inside  tum  he  has  over  and 
over  again  held  his  life  in  his  hands. 

In  his  early  days  of  riding  he  was  so 
slighUy  built  that  he  often  had  to  carry  as 
much  as  two  and  three  stone  of  dead 
weight,  but  as  age  crept  upon  him  his 
daily  study  was  to  keep  below  his  normal 
bodily  weight  of  ten  stone.  To  effect  this, 
he  had  to  go  through  shocking  privations,' 
in  the  way  of  sweating,  starving,  and 
physicking.  For  the  first-named  purpose 
he  had  special  Turkish  baths  built  at  his 
private  residence,  while  the  chief  piece  of 
fumiture  in  his  library  was  a  pair  of  verf 
sensitive  scales.  He  would  exist  for  a 
whole  day  upon  a  bunch  of  erapes,  or  a 
single  piece  of  dry  toast  and  a  glass  of 
champ2^e.  Of  this  treacherous  wine  he 
was  particularly  fond,  but  he  would  touch 
none  but  the  very  best  brands.  He  de- 
clared that  it  kept  him  alive  without  in 
any  way  interfering  with  his  weight  It 
must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  his 
table  was  niggardly.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  alwa3rs  supplied  in  bountiful  fashion. 
for  he  was  a  grand  host.  His  self-denial 
was  marvellous,  for  when  he  must  have 
been  simply  ravenous  with  hunger,  he 
would  preside  at  his  table  surrounded  by 
the  most  tempting  viands,  and  yet  merely 
munch  a  dry  biscuit  or  his  nard-bumt 
toast.  When  the  pangs  of  hunger  got 
almost  past  the  power  of  man  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  eat,  he  would  adjourn  to  his 
library,  test  his  weight  on  his  trusty 
scales,  shake  his  head  at  the  last  obsti* 
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nate  pound  which  refused  to  "  come  off," 
and  then  retire  to  bed  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  savory  smell  from  the  kitchen. 
Nature,  however,  rebelled  against  this 
treatment,  and  the  punishment  came  swift- 
ly and  suddenly.  The  last  straw  that  broke 
the  camel's  back  was  his  attempt  to  get 
down  to  8st.  61b.,  to  ride  St.  Mirin  in 
the  Cambridgeshire.  He  felt  it  was  his 
last  chance  to  win  that  event,  and  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  it,  at  what- 
ever cost.  He  rode,  but  did  not  win.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  a  wreck,  nerveless, 
dispirited,  and  utterly  without  stamina.  In 
this  condition  he  went  to  Brighton  and 
Lewes,  and  suffered  exposure  on  the  bleak 
Downs,  in  a  thin  shirt  and  silk  jacket, 
with  a  pair  of  hunting  breeches.  The 
inevitable  chill  followed,  and  the  fever 
demon  seized  upon  a  frame  ill  prepared  to 
withstand  its  ravages.  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  too  fresh  in  the  mind  to  need  rep- 
etition. 

Archer's  income  was  naturally  large. 
His  earnings  were  enormous;  while  3ie 
presents  of  his  pleased  patrons  were 
princely.  He  was  always  a  careful,  saving 
man,  with  few  vices,  and  a  small  share  of 
extravagances.  Charity,  however,  was  by 
no  means  lacking  in  his  composition,  and 
many  a  brother  jockey  has  to  thank  him 
for  timely  help  of  which  the  outside  world 
knows  nothing.  Without  ostentation  and 
in  no  grudging  spirit  he  subscribed  liber- 
aDy  to  local  institutions,  and  he  never 
forgot  a  favor  rendered.  This  is  one 
pleasing  trait  in  his  record  which,  as  poor 
little  Jo  in  **  Bleak  House  "  demanded  of 
Snagsby,  should  be  "writ  werry  large," 
for  Archer,  like  all  successful  men,  nad 
numerous  detractors.  In  his  turf  career 
he  was  like  Caesar's  wife,  above  suspicion. 
His  desire  to  win  was  so  keen  that  even 
had  he  been  naturally  disposed  to  run 
crooked,  that  feeling  would  have  kept  him 
straight.  He  enjoved  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence of  his  employers,  and  was  equally 
trusted  by  the  public. 

The  greatest  event  in  Fred.  Archer's 
life  was  his  marriage  in  1883  to  Miss 
Nellie  Dawson,  daughter  of  John  Dawson, 
the  famous  trainer.  This  event  took  place 
at  All  Saints'  Church,  Newmarket,  and 
the  day  was  celebrated  as  a  general  holi- 
day. Lord  Hastings  contributed  an  ox, 
which  was  roasted  whole,  and  with  a  thou- 
sand loaves,  and  a  thousand  pints  of  beer, 
contributed  by  the  bridegroom,  distrib- 
ut«i  to  the  poor,  who  held  high  holiday. 
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Unfortunately  his  married  life  was  des- 
tined to  be  brief.  A  son  was  bom  in 
January  of  the  following  year,  but  this 
little  blossom  withered  m  the  bud.  On 
the  7th  of  November  the  famous  jockey 
rode  the  Duchess  of  Montrose's  Thebais 
and  won  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup,  and 
when  he  returned  to  scales,  a  telegram 
was  placed  in  his  hands,  informing  him 
that  he  was  the  father  of  a  little  daughter. 
This  new  life,  however,  was  dearly  bought, 
for  it  caused  the  sacrifice  of  that  of  the 
mother.  Heart-stricken  with  grief  Archer 
was  nearly  beside  himself,  but  a  faithful 
friend  induced  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Amer- 
ica. In  the  rich  and  ever-changing  scen- 
ery of  that  wonderful  country  he  forgot 
many  of  his  troubles,  and  returned  to 
England  restored  in  health,  bodily  and 
mental.  His  little  daughter,  who  is  now 
two  years  old,  inherits  the  greater  portion 
of  his  vast  wealth.  The  father's  suicide 
—  if  that  painful  name  can  be  applied  to 
the  ravings  of  fever  —  took  place  almost 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  wife's  death. 
The  scene  at  his  funeral  will  not  readily 
be  forgotten,  if  only  for  the  wealth  of 
floral  tributes  sent  from  every  part  of  the 
country,  even  from  Sandringham.  Sev- 
eral 01  the  wreaths  came  from  France, 
where  the  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was 
exceedingly  popular.  He  had  frequently 
visited  Paris,  and  while  there  had  ridden 
the  winners  of  many  of  the  chief  French 
races. 

The  house  Archer  had  built  for  himself 
at  Newmarket  was  fit  for  the  residence  of 
a  nobleman,  and  was  furnished  like  the 
mansion  of  a  prince.  It  stood,  however, 
in  a  bleak  and  cheerless  situation,  and  the 
owner  never  really  liked  it  after  the  de- 
cease of  his  wife.  Internally  it  was  rich 
in  presents  and  equine  portraits,  for  the 
deceased  was  passionately  fond  of  horses. 
Portraits  of  every  winner  of  note  he  had 
ridden  found  a  place  on  his  walls. 

His  death  will  be  a  loss  to  the  turf,  for 
his  integrity  was  a  model  for  other  jock- 
eys. Had  ne,  however,  taken  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  and  retired  at  the  end  of 
last  season  from  the  active  work  of  riding 
at  low  weights,  or  have  taken  to  cross- 
country work,  he  might  have  still  been 
alive.  If  the  lesson  of  his  death,  how- 
ever, be  taken  to  heart  by  our  chief  turf 
authorities,  and  the  pernicious  system  of 
feather-weight  handicapping  abolished,  the 

Cainful  sacrifice  of  his  life  will  not  have 
een  in  vain.  Alfred  Allison, 
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From  Temple  Dar. 
THE  BOSS  OF  BARANGAROO. 

"It  cant  be  —  no,  it  couldn't  be  —  for 
him  to  die  !  '* 

He  was  all  alone  in  the  hut.  He  sat  on 
a  packing-case,  staring  into  the  tire,  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  on  his 
hands,  talking  to  himself,  as  solitary  men 
will.  There  was  a  gloomy,  helpless  per- 
plexity in  his  look,  as  he  thrust  the  burn- 
ing brands  together  with  the  toe  o£  his 
boot,  and  muttered,  over  and  over  again, 
•*  Boss  a-dyin' !  —  no,  no  I " 

A  stray  stock-rider  had  passed  by  that 
afternoon,  on  his  way  to  a  distant  station, 
and  brought  the  news  from  Uarangaroo. 

It  was  Murdoch  of  Barangaroo  —  Len- 
nox Murdoch,  who  lay  dying  —  slowly 
dying  in  torture  —  helplessly  crushed  and 
mangled  by  a  falling  tree,  as  he  was  over- 
seeing some  timber-cutting  in  the  bush. 
The  man  whose  gay  fearlessness  was  the 
wonder  of  the  colony  —  who  had  ridden 
unharmed  time  after  time  through  the 
very  jaws  of  death  —  the  reckless,  way- 
ward, fantastic  soul,  to  whom  mortal  dan- 
ger was  as  a  familiar  friend  —  whom  every 
one  loved  and  laughed  at  —  so  full  of  life, 
and  joy  in  life.  Why,  the  very  thought 
of  his  dying  was  impossible  and  incon- 

fruous,  —  at  least  it  seemed  as  if  the  only 
tting  close  to  such  a  career  would  be  a 
swift,  sudden  stroke  —  to  be  snatched 
away  in  a  moment,  with  the  laughinof  light 
still  in  his  eyes,  and  the  last  snatcli  of  a 
song  still  lingering  on  his  lip.  It  seemed 
unnatural,  horrible,  for  Lennox  Murdoch, 
of  all  men,  to  be  lying  on  his  back  in  the 
darkened  room,  with  closed  eyes,  and 
drawn,  white  lips.  So  thought  nis  over- 
seer, who  had  carried  him  up-stairs  in  his 
arms,  and  laid  him  tenderly  down  on  the 
bed  he  would  never  leave  again  —  feeling 
all  the  time,  grave,  quiet  Scotsman  as  he 
was,  as  if  his  own  heart  would  break.  So 
thought  —  though  they  could  not  perhaps 
have  put  it  into  words  —  the  men  who 
hung  gloomilv  about  the  doors,  or  list- 
lessly went  through  with  their  work  — 
silently,  or  speaking  in  hushed  voices  to 
each  other.  There  might  have  been  bet- 
ter men — there  certainly  were  many  far 
more  judicious,  and  with'bctter  regulated 
minds  —  whereas  the  censorious  might 
have  said  that  Lennox  Murdoch's  mmd 
was  not  regulated  at  all;  but  there  was 
not  a  shepherd,  or  hut-keeper,  or  hand  of 
any  sort  on  the  station  that  would  not 
have  given  anything  to  '^have  Murdoch 
round  again  in  a  good  tearin'  temper,''  as 
one  of  them  said.    No,  they  would  never 


hear  his  wrathful  harangues  or  his  reck- 
less "  chaff  "  again. 

And  this  man  who  now  sat  over  the 
fire,  this  great,  black-bearded,  half-savage, 
heathen  Lnglishman,  had  heard  the  news 
with  stolid  apathy,  and  scarcely  said  a 
word.  Perhaps  the  idea  took  a  long  time 
to  reach  that  slow-moving  brain  of  his. 
After  the  stranger  had  gone  he  slung  the 
billy  and  set  the  tea  to  boil,  and  got  all 
things  ready  as  usual  for  his  mates  when 
they  should  return ;  and  then  he  settled 
down  to  his  brooding  watch  over  the  fire, 
muttering  broken  words  to  himself. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  many  ideas  —  that 
was  apparent  at  the  first  glance.  Proba- 
bly he  had  not  started  in  nfe  with  an  ex- 
cessive amount,  and  his  experience  as  an 
ordinary  seaman  on  board  various  small 
merchant  vessels,  and  later  as  a  convict  in 
Sydnev,  had  not  tended  to  increase  or  ele- 
x'ate  his  stock.  But  once  he  had  acquired 
a  notion  of  any  sort,  he  clung  to  it,  or  it  to 
him,  with  the  tenacity  of  the  limpet  on  the 
rock. 

I  do  not  think  he  remembered  himself 
what  offence  he  had  been  transported  for. 
Perhaps  manjr  years  of  solitary  bush-life 
had  affected  his  memory,  and  its  dull  uni* 
formity  deadened  the  past  into  one  blurred 
haze.  Like  that  of  the  savage,  his  mind 
did  not  look  after,  nor  very  far  before ;  yet 
utterly  inactive  it  was  not.  He  did  think 
and  reason,  in  his  slow,  dogged  fashion. 
He  was  not  cunning,  nor  naturally  cruel, 
though  his  ship  and  prison  life  had  gen- 
erated in  him  a  dull,  brooding  ferocity 
that  sometimes  came  to  light  in  outbreaks 
of  fury. 

And  the  highest  idea  his  mind  was  ca- 
pable of  conceiving  was  embodied  in  the 
words,  Murdoch  of  Barangaroa 

This  is  how  it  came. 

He  had  gradually  become  possessed  of 
a  vague  belief  that  it  was  the  destiny  and 
normal  condition  of  man  to  be  sworn  at, 
cuffed,  kicked,  and  generally  considered  a 
nuisance,  unless  it  were  his  happy  lot  to 
be  able  to  swear  at  others  in  his  turn ;  and 
acquiesced  therein  in  his  dull,  passive  way. 
And  so,  when  his  time  was  out,  and  he  set 
forth  on  his  aimless  wanderings,  he  drifted 
out  to  Barangaroo  Station,  with  convict 
written  on  every  line  of  his  slouching 
figure  and  sullen  face.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  one  hot  December  morning,  that  he 
stopped  listlessly  by  the  door  of  Mur- 
doch's shearing-sned,  and  saw  a  man  ride 
by  at  a  tearing  gallop,  on  a  magnificent 
I  black  horse  —  a  man  in  a  scarlet  shirt, 
i  with  a  curly  head  and  a  twinkling  eye. 
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who  suddenly  reined  up,  stopped  short, 
and  shouted,  — 

"  Hallo,  old  cock !  have  you  any  par- 
ticular engagement?"  And  while  Bill 
Adamson  was  slowly  trying  to  evolve  an 
answer,  he  was  surprised  by  another  ques- 
tion:— 

**  Can  you  shear  a  sheep  without  cutting 
him  all  to  pieces  ?  " 

Adamson  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  frank, 
kindly  face  that  looked  down  on  him,  and 
gradually  finding  his  voice,  said,  — 

"  I  don't  know  ;  but  Til  try." 

'*  Come  on,  then ! "  said  Murdoch,  as  he 
sprang  down,  and  hitched  his  horse  to  a 
post.  But  before  he  had  gone  three  steps 
he  turned  and  leaned  against  the  wall, 
with  his  hand  against  his  side,  shaking 
with  laughter. 

"  YouTe  a  rum  customer,  you  are ! 
You've  never  asked  me  what  you're  to 
get!" 

The  man  dropped  his  head,  and  kicked 
nervously  at  a  stone  on  the  ground. 
Then  he  muttered  without  looking  at 
Murdoch,  — 

"  Vifu  never  asked  me  —  where  I  come 
from." 

And  Murdoch  understood.  There  was 
a  curious  twist  of  perversity  in  his  nature 
— or  some  of  his  friends  so  called  it. 
Gvilized  and  respectable  citizens  he  would 
treat  with  the  sublimest  audacity  of  dis- 
dain ;  it  was  a  common  saying  aSout  him, 
that  he  feared  nothing  ana  respected  no- 
body. But  for  outcasts  and  disreputable 
characters  of  any  sort  he  had  a  quick,  in- 
stinctive sympathy.  It  did  not  talce  much 
penetration  to  guess  the  history  of  the 
man  before  him,  and  following  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  he  did  the  very  thing 
to  bind  that  man  to  him  for  life. 

**A11  rieht,  then.  Is  it  a  bargain? 
Shake  hands  on  it !  " 

So  they  shook  hands,  and  Bill  Adamson 
was  installed  among  the  shearers  ;  and 
afterwards,  when  that  nomad  tribe  scat- 
tered away  east  and  west  to  pastures  new, 
he  remained  on  as  one  of  the  Barangaroo 
shepherds  —  a  queer,  silent,  solitary  man, 
who  worked  for  three,  seldom  spoke,  and 
never  smiled,  except  when  Murdoch  spoke 
to  him.  He  liked  the  lonely  life  at  the 
hut  on  Stringy  Bark  Hill,  where  few  men 
were  willing  to  stay;  among  the  other 
hands  on  the  station  ne  was  moody,  sullen, 
and  "  difficult ; "  but  the  two  men  who 
shared  the  hut  with  him  found  him  "well 
enough  to  get  on  with,  if  you  let  him 
alone."  The  months  went  on,  one  day 
exactly  like  another,  till  they  added  up 
into  years,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 


had  lived  there  all  his  life.  Murdoch 
came  up  sometimes  —  he  always  when  he 
could  went  out  to  the  huts  himself  with 
the  rations,  instead  of  sending  the  over- 
seer ;  or  now  and  then  he  would  pass  by 
casually  when  out  shooting,  and  sit  over  a 
pipe  before  Adamson's  fire,  talking  to  him 
in  that  frank,  trustful,  kindly  way  of  his, 
which  won  the  hearts  of  black  and  white 
alike.  It  was  at  such  times  as  these  that 
he  got  all  Bill's  history  from  him,  bit  by 
bit,  and  deepened  into  a  dumb,  doglike 
worship  the  man's  first  vague  admiration. 
I  do  not  know  whether  Bill  Adamson  had 
ever  loved  any  one  or  anything  in  his  life 
before  —  I  do  know  that  he  loved  Lennox 
Murdoch. 

And  now  Gibson  had  brought  the  news 
that  Lennox  Murdoch  lay  dying  at  Baran- 
garoo. I  cannot  try  to  follow  and  analyze 
the  wild,  formless  thoughts  that  worked 
in  that  dark  brain  of  his.  A  superstitious 
sailor  to  begin  with,  brooding  for  weeks 
together  over  his  own  thoughts  in  the 
bush,  it  is  in  truth  scarcely  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  his  ideas  of  the  unseen  were 
not  much  higher  than  those  of  the  bronze- 
colored  savages  who  would  come  and  eat 
themselves  stupid  on  Murdoch's  mutton 
and  damper  round  their  camp  fires  near 
his  hut.  He  believed  in  the  existence  of 
a  higher  power,  whose  name  he  some- 
times used  in  oaths,  and  to  whom,  when 
more  reverently  inclined,  he  vaguely  re- 
ferred—  but  this  rarely  happened  —  as 
/Aeyy  and,  in  a  sort  of  way,  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer,  though  his  views  on  the 
subject  were  peculiar.  Only  I  know  that 
there  came  to  him  then,  in  some  dim  and 
inarticulate  shape,  the  old,  old,  ever-recur- 
ring idea  of  **  a  life  for  a  life,"  and  the 
demon  god  whose  cruel  will  can  only  be 
satisfied  with  blood. 

They  came  in  as  usual,  and  settled 
down  to  their  supper  and  their  customary 
monosyllabic  talk.  Just  at  last,  before 
they  turned  in  for  the  night,  one  of  them 
happened  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  seen 
any  one  that  day.  He  answered  in  his 
slow  drawl,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe  against  his  knee,  — 

"Gibson  from  Murray's  was  here  this 
afternoon.  Came  past  Barangaroo.  Says 
the  boss  is  real  bad.  Got  hurt  with  a  tree 
falling  on  him." 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  the 
two  interchanged  comments  and  questions 
in  a  low  voice,  and  finally,  after  having 
tried  in  vain  to  get  more  lucid  information 
from  him,  they  turned  away  and  wrapped 
themselves  in  their  blankets,  leaving  him 
still  smoking  by  the  fire.    Thereupon  he 
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looked  up,  and  said :  "  One  o*  vou  stay 
here  to-morrow  —  I  wanter  go  clown  and 
see  how  he  is ; ''  to  which  they  answered 
"All  right,"  and  were  asleep  in  a  few 
minutes. 

He  sat  still,  watching  the  dying  embers 
for  some  time  longer ;  then  he  rose  slowly, 
put  in  his  pocket  the  flint  and  steel  and 
tinder-box  he  always  carried,  stuck  his 
knife  in  his  belt,  felt  for  and  found  the  tin 
pannikin  which  served  him  for  a  drinking- 
cup,  and  opening  the  door  softly,  went 
out. 

There  was  no  moon,  but  it  was  bright 
starlight,  and  he  had  lived  so  many  years 
in  the  -bush,  that  he  knew  his  way  about 
it  like  a  sleuth-hound.  He  struck  right 
into  the  scrub,  pushing  and  twisting  his 
way  through  it  like  a  Llack  fellow;  then 
he  crossed  an  open  grassy  tract,  dotted 
with  gum-trees  here  and  there  ;  then,  after 
a  long  climb  up  a  steep,  quartz-strewn 
hillside,  and  an  abrupt  descent  into  a  gully 
beyond,  he  came  to  a  spot  that  perhaps 
no  white  man's  foot  had  ever  trodden  be- 
fore. It  was  a  level,  grassy  space,  with 
thickly  wooded  slopes  rismg  on  three 
sides  of  it  like  an  amphitheatre.  Tall 
gum-trees  grew  about  it  here  and  there, 
but  not  so  closely  as  to  shut  out  the  starry 
sky.  In  the  middle  was  a  grass-grown 
mound,  where  tradition  said  tnat  a  native 
chief  was  buried ;  there  was  a  cairn  of 
stones  piled  on  the  top,  and  here  and 
there  white  objects,  that  might  have  been 
bones,  glinted  in  the  faint  light.  It  was 
an  uncanny  place,  avoided  by  the  blacks 
themselves  for  the  most  part,  though  they 
came  there  to  hold  nightly  corroboree 
now  and  then.  All  was  perfectly  still, 
except  for  the  rushing  of  the  creek  down 
below,  and  the  low,  solemn  stirring  of  the 
wind  in  the  tree-tops.  He  heaped  a  pile 
of  dry  sticks  on  the  mound,  going  to  work 
slowly  and  methodically  in  his  e very-day 
fashion;  set  Are  to  it  with  his  flint  and 
steel,  and  stood  watching  it  patiently  till 
it  leaped  into  a  blaze ;  then  he  turned 
away,  and  clearing  away  the  grass  and 
leaves,  drew  with  the  point  of  his  knife  a 
circle  round  the  grave. 

He  stripped  off  his  shirt,  and  laid  it 
aside;  then  he  knelt  down  in  the  circle 
before  the  fire,  with  his  knife  and  panni- 
kin beside  him,  and  clasped  his  hands 
before  his  face,  and  prayed. 

He  had  never  done  such  a  thing  in  his 
life  before  — at  any  rate  not  since  he  was 
a  child  at  his  mother's  knee.  Perhaps 
the  words  he  said  may  shock  you  if  writ- 
ten down  —  so  grotesquely  blasphemous, 
so  pathetically  horrible  were  they.    Yet 


maybe  there  are  people  whose  inarticulate 
creed,  if  put  into  plain  English,  would  not 
amount  to  much  better. 

*'Lord  Almighty,"  he  said,  **I  don't 
know  much  about  this  yer  business,— 
Tm  only  a  lag,  an'  maybe  *tain*t  the  thing 
for  me  to  speak.  But  if  you  >vant  to  kiU 
any  one,  do  kill  me.  Maybe  it's  all  the 
same  to  you,  —  and,  you  see,  nobody  would 
miss  me.  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it  all 
right,  but  I  reckon  you'll  know  wliat  I 
mean.  Strike  me  dead  now,  or  any  time 
you  please,  an'  let  him  get  better.     Amen. 

Four  comers  to  my  bed, 
Four  angels  round  my  head, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John 
.  Bless  the  bed  that  I  lies  on  I 

It  was  the  only  thing  of  the  sort  he  re- 
membered out  of  his  rar-off  childhood  — 
perhaps  the  only  prayer  he  had  ever 
learnt.  It  may  be  that  he  thought  it  dt 
service  as  a  kind  of  devotional  incanta* 
tion. 

He  took  his  hands  from  his  face,  and 
held  them  clasped  straight  before  bim, 
looking  with  vague,  expectant  eyes  up  to 
the  stars,  and  waiting  for  the  stroke  to 
fall.  He  really  had  some  expectation  that 
it  would. 

There  was  a  sudden  hoarse  scream,  and 
a  far-off  flapping  of  wings  in  the  stillness 
above  his  head.  It  was  an  ea^le-bawk« 
disturbed  from  his  nest  in  the  highest  of 
the  stringy-barks. 

'*  Maybe  he's  gone  to  fetch  the  thunder- 
bolt," he  thought,  as  a  fragment  of  wild, 
dim  nature-myth  darted  through  his  mind. 
'*  IVoldja^  woldja  /  "  And  he  murmured 
some  words  in  the  native  language  —  most 
likely  a  charm. 

But  all  was  still  —  the  lire  leapt  and 
flickered,  and  the  eagle-hawk  did  not  come 
back. 

He  took  up  his  knife  from  the  ground, 
and  drew  the  sharp  point  quickly  down 
his  breast ;  then  made  another  cut  across 
it,  and  held  up  the  cup  to  catch  the  start* 
ing  drops. 

*•  You  thought  I  didn't  mean  it ;  but  I 
do  I  See,  this  is  the  first  —  and  the  rest's 
to  come  after !  " 

He  slowly  lifted  the  pannikin,  and 
poured  its  contents  into  the  fire.  As  it 
hissed  and  crackled  in  the  flame,  he  went 
on  speaking,  — 

'•  I'm  goin'  down  in  the  morning,  to  see 
him  once  more.  If  you  do  your  part,  and 
let  him  get  better,  111  come  here  to-mor- 
row night  and  end  it.  I  swear  solemnly 
I  will.     You  hear  me  ?    Will  that  do  ?  " 

He  knelt  with   uplifted,  blood-stained 
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hands,  looking  up  to  the  peaceful  sky. 
As  he  looked,  a  falling  star  drew  a  line 
of  light  across  the  space  of  sky  between 
the  tops  of  the  stringy-barks  and  van- 
ished. 

"  It's  done  I  it*s  done ! "  he  cried,  and 
flung  himself  forward  on  his  face.  He  lay 
there  for  some  time  without  moving'; 
while  the  fire  flickered  down  and  died  — 
leaping  up  now  and  then,  and  casting 
weird,  vague  lights  and  shadows  over  the 
grave-mound  and  the  prostrate  figure. 

The  slow  hours  of  the  afternoon  dragged 
out  their  cruel  length;  Macdonald,  the 
overseer,  sat  by  Murdoch's  side.  Mur- 
doch lay  still,  with  closed  eyes  —  not 
asleep  —  Macdonald  knew  that  by  the 
occasional  twitching  of  the  white  lips  in. a 
spasm  of  pain,  and  the  tightening  grasp 
of  the  hand  he  held  in  his.  He  had  done 
all  he  could  to  relieve  the  long  last  agony ; 
it  was  not  much  —  there  was  no  surgical 
aid  within  reach,  and  he  knew  enough  to 
feel  sure  that  even  had  there  been,  no  skill 
or  care  could  save  him.  They  would 
never  quarrel  again,  these  two  ;  they  had 
done  so  regularly  about  once  a  week ;  and 
no  one  would  have  suspected  from  Mac- 
donald's  dry  reserved  ways  and  caustic 
severity  of  speech  that  ne  loved  this 
"feckless,"  reckless  Murdoch  like  his  own 
brother. 

He  was  beginning  to  hope  that  sleep  — 
denied  all  night  long  —  might  come  at  last, 
when  Murdoch  turned  his  head  wearily, 
and  opened  his  eyes. 

"Tm  /A^/ tired,  Mac!  I  shall  be  glad 
when  it's  over." 

It  was  the  first  word  of  complaint  he 
had  uttered.  Macdonald  had  not  broken 
down  before,  but  he  felt  near  it  now.  He 
felt  the  sob  rising  in  his  throat,  as  he  mur- 
mured something  incoherent  about  the 
impossibility  of  getting  a  doctor. 

"  Don't  worry  about  that,  Mac.  Why, 
bless  you,  he'd  only  bother  me,  and  not  be 
able  to  do  any  good.  If  I  am  to  get  bet- 
ter, I  shall  get  on  all  right  alone ;  if  not, 
what's  the  good  of  being  pulled  about? 
Thank  vou,  old  fellow." 

Macdonald  had  risen  and  changed  his 
pillows,  and  was  bathing  his  forehead, 
looking  with  a  vague  trouble  into  the 
sunken  dark  eyes. 

"All  right,  Mac  ;  I  know  that  I'm  done 
for — I've  no  hopes  of  being  patched  up 
agajn.  Only  don't  you  fret.  What  is 
it?" 

One  of  the  stockmen  had  come  to  the 
half-open  door,  and  was  beckoning  to 
Macdonald,  who  went  out  softly,  closing 
it  behind  him* 


"  Well  ?  " 

"  It's  Black  Bill  —  that  there  queer  cove 
from  the  bush.  Reckon  he's  gone  crazy- 
like. He's  been  sitting  there  in  the  door- 
way the  last  three  hours,  and  won't  go 
away.  Came  down  this  morning  —  wanted 
to  know  how  the  boss  was  —  says  we're  to 
tell  him  as  soon  as  he's  any  better." 

Macdonald  went  down  and  found  him 
seated  there,  sullen,  slouching,  defiant,  in 
outward  seeming  —  knees  crossed,  and 
arms  folded  —  no  life  about  him  save  in 
the  dull  gleam  of  his  black  eyes  under 
their  lowering  brows.  He  rose  slowly  and 
touched  his  hat. 

"  Ain't  he  no  better  vet?  " 

"  Don't  you  know,^'  said  Macdonald, 
irritable  with  the  impatience  of  suppressed 
pain,  *'that  he'll  never  be  any  better  in 
this  world  ?  " 

A  troubled  look  came  into  the  man's 
wild  eyes. 

**  I  thought  it  would  be  afore  sundown," 
he  muttered.  **  Don't  you  believe  it,  sir ; 
kg  ain't  a-goin'  to  die  —  no,  no  —  not 
he!" 

He  sat  down  again,  settling  back  into 
his  old  look  of  dogged  patience.  Mac- 
donald, finding  it  useless  to  say  anything 
to  him,  went  quietly  back,  and  took  up  his 
post  again  beside  Murdoch. 

**  What  was  it,  Mac  ?  Any  one  wanting 
you  ?  " 

"It  was  Bill  Adamson,  from  the  huts 
beyond  the  creek.  He  was  wanting  to 
know  how  you  were." 

"Black  Bill?  Poor  old  chap!  You 
didn't  send  him  away,  did  you?  I'd  like 
to  see  him  again." 

"  Can  you  Dear  it,  Murdoch  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?     Do  let  him  come  up  !  " 

Macdonald  went  down  again,  ana  found 
him  still  motionless  in  the  same  position. 
He  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"Adamson,  will  you  come  up?  He 
wants  to  see  you." 

The  man's  whole  face  lighted  up. 

"The  boss?     May  I?" 

He  rose  at  once  to  follow  —  then  he 
suddenly  stopped  and  carefully  drew  off 
his  heavy  boots. 

"  Did  he  say  he  wanted  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

He  spoke  not  another  word,  but  went 
into  the  room  with  Macdonald,  and  stood 
awkwardly  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  scarcely 
daring  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  changed 
white  face  with  the  hollow  temples  and 
drawn  lips. 

"Well,  old  fellow?  I'm  awfuUv  glad 
to  see  you.  Just  leave  us  a  little,  will 
you,  Mac  ?  " 
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And  Macdonald  left  them  together. 

He  looked  up,  twisted  his  fingers  help- 
lessly, scraped  the  floor  with  his  foot,  and 
jerked  out  the  words  with  a  kind  of  de- 
fiance, — 

"You  won't  die,  boss!  I  know  you 
won't.     Tve  made  it  all  right ! " 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?  Come  here  !  " 
And  he  went  nearer,  and  Lennox  Murdoch 
lifted  his  unwounded  left  arm  and  laid  it 
round  his  neck. 

"Why,  don't  you  know,  boss?  They 
said  they'd  take  me  instead  of  you  —  and 
they  won't  go  back  on  their  word." 

"  I  don't  understand.  Tell  me  all  about 
it." 

He  raised  himself  —  it  must  have  cost 
him  fearful  pain  —  with  his  old,  winning, 
mischievous  smile,  as  if  he  were  mightily 
amused  at  himself  and  the  whole  situation, 
and  laid  his  head  down  on  Bill's  shoulder. 
The  great  bushman  wound  his  rough  arms 
tenderlv  round  the  slight  figure,  and 
asked,  mstead  of  answering,  — 

"  Does  it  hurt  you  now?^' 

"  No,  not  much  account.  Tell  me  what 
you  mean,  dear  old  lad." 

So  he  told  him  —  slowly,  in  broken, 
awkward  words,  having  to  be  helped  out 
by  questions  now  and  then  —  of  the  black- 
fellows'  burial-place,  and  the  midnight  in- 
cantation, and  how  "  they  "  had  promised 
by  the  sign  of  the  falling  star.  And  be- 
fore he  had  ended,  the  dying  man  was 
sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

"Don't,  sir;  oh,  don't!  You'll  hurt 
yourself,  you  will ! " 

"Bill  —  dear,  dear  old  fellow  —  how 
could  you  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  O  God ! 
God !  ^' 

"  My  life  for  yours  —  mine  ain't  worth 
much  —  and  what  would  we  ever  do  with- 
out you  ?  " 

"Oh,  but  you  mustn't  —  you  mustn't 
think  of  God  in  that  way!  You — oh! 
what  shall  I  say  to  you  1  You'll  break  my 
heart ! " 

"  Don't  take  on  —  don't  I  didn't  think 
it  would  have  vexed  ye  so  —  I  wouldn't 
have  told ! " 

"  Listen  to  me,  now,  and  remember  what 
I  say.  Will  you  ?  "  Bill  nodded,  but  did 
not  speak.  "  You  mustn't  think  it's  bad  for 
me  to  die.  See  — if  I  went  away  to  Syd- 
ney, you  wouldn't  be  wanting  to  leave  the 
sheep  and  run  off  after  me,  would  you? 
You'd  just  wait  till  I  came  back." 

Something  like  a  sob  shook  the  man's 
rugged  chest,  and  the  slow,  hard  tears 
gathered  in  his  eyes. 

"  But  you'll  never  come  back !  " 

"  No ;  but  you  can  come  to  me.    Look 


here  —  you  believe  I  care  for  you,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"Ay,  that  I  do,  boss!" 

"  God  made  you,  and  he  cares  for  jou 
far  more  than  ever  I  can.  Can't  you  be- 
lieve he  loves  you?  If  I  didn't  think 
he  did  me,  I  shouldn't  know  what  to  do 
now.  You  mustn't  think  he  docs  not  love 
me  because  I'm  dying  like  this.  I'm  go* 
ing  to  him,  and  so  will  you,  if  you  wait 
patiently  and  try  to  do  rignt.  Remember, 
you  won't  see  me  again  if  you  do  what 
you  said." 

"  But  I  promised." 

"  He  don't  want  you  to  keep  that  prom- 
ise. You  didn't  know  rightly  what  he  was 
when  you  made  it.  I  —  I  wish  I  could 
help  you  —  tell  you  clearly  what  I  mean. 
Ask  him  to  help  you — just  as  you'd  talk 
to  me.  Promise  me  you'll  not  kill  your* 
self." 

"  I  won't  then,  if  you  don't  want" 

"Shake  hands  on  it,  then.  All  right; 
you  won't  hurt  me"  —  for  he  saw  BUI 
looking  hesitatingly  at  the  slender,  ban- 
daged right  wrist.  **  You'll  remember, 
now  ?  " 

"  I  will." 

"I'll  be  looking  out  for  you,  old  man. 
Seems  to  me  I  shan't  get  on  without  you. 
But  I  shall  always  think  of  your  coming. 
So  don't  vou  go  back  on  me.  My  poor, 
dear  old  en ap! 

Macdonald  came  and  laid  his  hand  oo 
Adamson's  shoulder,  and  asked  him  to  £0 
away;  but  Murdoch  looked  up  and  said, 
"  Let  him  stay,  please ! "    So  Bill  stayed. 

He  never  closed  an  eye  during  the  two 
days  and  nights  that  followed.  It  was  in 
his  arms  that  Lennox  Murdoch  died,  worn 
out  with  the  torture  of  fever  and  sleepless- 
ness, but  patient  and  gentle  to  the  last 
while  he  had  his  senses  about  him.  Once, 
during  the  last  night,  he  called  Macdonald 
to  him,  and  told  him  Bill's  secret,  and 
prayed  him,  if  he  loved  him,  to  be  kind 
to  that  poor,  wild,  blundering  souL  And 
Macdonald  promised,  with  dry  eyes  and 
dry  throat. 

Macdonald  kept  his  promise.  He  stayed 
on  at  the  run  under  the  new  squatter,  and 
so  did  Bill,  who  went  about  his  daily  work 
much  as  usual,  only  more  "queer"  and 
silent  than  before.  He  seemed  to  look 
about  him  in  a  bewildered  way,  as  if  the 
world  were  out  of  joint,  though  he  knew 
not  how.  Macdonald  was  almost  the  only 
one  whom  he  ever  spoke  to  if  he  could 
help  it,  thoueh  often  when  he  was  alone 
:  he  would  taUc  to  himself,  or  maybe  to 
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some  imagined  interlocutor.  He  would 
listen  attentively  to  the  overseer's  grave,, 
kindly  words,  and  perhaps  show  unex- 
pectedly, at  some  later  time,  that  he  had 
taken  in  more  of  their  spirit  than  one 
might  have  thought. 

The  winter  passed  away,  and  the  spring 
and  another  summer — and  then  he  seemed 
gradually  to  fail.  He  grew  listless  and 
dreamy,  his  strength  forsook  him,  his 
moods  were  stranger  than  ever,  though 
the  old  fierce  outbursts  of  temper  were 
never  heard  now,  and  there  was  a  new  gen- 
tleness in  all  his  words  and  ways.  And  in 
this  state  —  little  likely  to  offer  resistance 
to  any  disease  —  a  creeping  chill  struck 
him,  and  he  took  to  his  beawith  malaria 
fever,  and  never  got  up  again. 

Macdonald  rode  up  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  it,  and  arrived  only  just  in  time  to  see 
bim  before  he  died.  He  was  unconscious 
of  all  around,  but  kept  murmuring  to  him- 
self, **  Tm  coming  —  yes,  I'm  coming ! " 
and  once  or  twice  they  caught  the  name 
"Murdoch!"  A.  Werner. 


From  The  National  Review. 
LIFE  AT  THE  SCOTTISH   UNIVERSITIES. 

The  word  university  has  a  very  differ- 
ent meaning  in  Scotland  from  that  which 
it  bears  in  England.  At  Oxford  and  at 
Cambridge  learning  has  her  favorite  seats, 
chosen  wr  her  long  ago.  She  is  there 
richly  endowed,  she  gathers  her  sons  about 
her  in  homes  of  her  own,  she  is  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  towns  which  she  has  made 
famous.  In  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  stands  on  one  side, 
overshadowed ;  her  voice  can  scarcely  be 
heard  in  the  din  of  commerce,  of  manu- 
facture, of  civic  life,  which  goes  on  around 
her.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Scottish 
universities  fulfil  an  ideal  and  perform 
functions  totally  different  from  those  of 
their  richer  and  more  highly  favored  sis- 
ters south  of  the  Tweed.  In  England  the 
idea  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  afford  to  young 
men  of  the  upper  and  of  the  upper-middle 
classes  the  best  possible  education,  both 
intellectual  and  moral ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  endow  learning  and  research 
with  a  secure  and  congenial  home.  In 
Scotland  the  idea  is  to  attord  to  all  comers 
of  the  male  sex,  rich  or  poor,  young  or 
old,  the  means  of  improving  themselves 
intellectually,  and  of  fitting  themselves  for 
the  learned  professions.  The  very  wide- 
ness  of  the  scope  of  this  intention,  in 
respect  of  the  persons  for  whose  benefit 


the  Scotch  universities  are  supposed  to 
exist,  narrows  the  sphere  of  operations  in 
regard  to  each  student.  The  endowment 
of  research  is,  at  the  Scottish  universities, 
almost  entirely,  the  moral  training  of  the 
students  is  totally,  neglected.  This  is, 
indeed,  almost  a  matter  of  necessity.  The 
endowments  are  hardly  large  enough  to 
provide  adequate  teaching  power  for  the 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  lads  and  young 
men  who  crowd  the  class-rooms  at  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow,  and  leave  nothing  to 
spare  for  learned  leisure ;  while  it  would 
take  a  whole  battalion  of  proctors  to  look 
after  the  behavior  of  so  many  undergrad- 
uates, living,  not  in  halls,  but  in  separate 
lodgings.  It  would  be  impossible  to  im- 
agine a  system  of  college  discipline,  of 
board  and  lodging,  which  would  suit  both 
the  son  of  the  wealthy  merchant  and  the 
son  of  the  small  shopkeeper  who  can  live 
comfortably  on  fifteen  shillings  a  week. 
The  theory  of  the  English  universities  is 
to  take  lads  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  and, 
for  a  reasonable  sum,  give  them  a  liberal 
education,  and  turn  them  out,  in  three 
years'  time,  well-mannered  young  men, 
accustomed  to  the  society  of  their  equals, 
and  (to  use  a  convenient  phrase)  "free 
from  vice."  The  theory  of  the  Scotch 
universities  is  to  give  the  opportunitv  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  as  much  or  as  little 
as  may  be  desired,  during  six  months  out 
of  the  twelve,  for  eight  or  ten  guineas  a 
year. 

The  obvious  danger  of  the  Scottish  sys- 
tem is  that  the  universities  may  degener- 
ate into  large,  middle-class  day  schools ; 
and  this  fate  has,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
overtaken  them.  For  many  years  Scot- 
land has  been  living  upon  her  old  reputa- 
tion in  educational  matters  —  a  reputation 
earned  in  the  days  when  she  was  the  only 
one  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  which  pri- 
mary schools  were  established  by  law  in 
every  parish.  Until  lately,  at  least,  a 
larger  proportion  of  her  population  was 
able  to  read  and  write  than  was  the  case 
in  England  or  Ireland.  But  this  state  of 
things  is  fast  passing  away ;  and  in  the 
point  of  secondary  education,  the  truth  is, 
Scotland  has  always  been  (but  for  her  uni- 
versities) lamentably  deficient.  In  a  few 
of  the  larger  towns,  besides  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  there  are  high  schools, 
which  correspond  to  the  grammar  schools 
of  England ;  but  they  are  only  available 
for  the  boys  who  live  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  them.  Schools  in  which  the  pu- 
pils reside,  or  at  which  the  masters  keep 
boarding-houses  for  the  boys,  have  been 
until  lately  almost  unknown  in  Scotland, 
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and  they  are  still  by  no  means  common. 
One  reason  of  this  has  been  that  the 
boarding-school  system  of  education  is 
necessarily  an  expensive  one,  and  the 
Scotch  were,  until  recent  times,  a  poor, 
and  are  even  now  a  frugal  people.  But 
another  reason  lay  in  the  Puritanical  prin- 
ciples which  have  taken  so  deep  a  hold  of 
the  Scottish  character.  A  Scotch  parent 
lays  down  a  tolerably  narrow  path,  and 
determines  that  his  son  shall  walk  in  it  up 
to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  If  with 
such  a  training  he  shall  afterwards  wander 
into  the  broad  way,  his  blood  be  upon  his 
own  head.  Home  life,  home  influences, 
count  for  everj-thing  to  the  average  Scotch- 
man, so  far  as  the  education  of  morals  is 
concerned.  The  due  performance  of  re- 
ligious observances  is  a  matter  of  prime 
necessity ;  and  Scotch  parents  are  always 
unwilling  to  confide  the  task  of  seeing 
that  their  boys  learn  the  Shorter  Catechism 
and  forbear  all  amusement  on  Sundays  to 
any  schoolmaster,  however  zealous.  The 
effect  of  the  dislike  of  boarding-schools, 
and  the  absence  of  good  secondary  day 
schools  has  been  to  turn  the  universities 
into  grammar  schools  of  a  rather  ineffi- 
cient type,  so  far  as  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  students  is  concerned. 

The  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem has  been  the  superior  character  (in 
very  many  instances)  of  the  old  parish 
schools.  Many  of  the  masters  of  these 
schools  had  passed  through  the  curricu- 
lum at  Edinburgh  or  Aberdeen,  and  were 
well  able  to  drill  boys  in  Latin,  Euclid,  and 
the  rudiments  of  Greek.  At  almost  all 
parish  schools  a  little  Latin,  at  least,  could 
be  learned ;  and  as  soon  as  a  boy  could 
struggle  through  a  page  of  Virgil,  and  had 
stowed  away  a  fair  number  of  Euclid  s 
propositions,  he  was  considered  ripe  for 
the  university.  The  universities  were, 
of  course,  compelled,  by  the  ver)-  theory 
of  their  existence,  to  adapt  themselves 
to  this  state  of  things.  Boys  presented 
themselves  in  scores  for  matriculation, 
who  could  not  pass  the  simplest  examina- 
tions; and  Glasgow,  at  least,  met  the  dif- 
ficulty by  providing  classes  which  might 
be  profitably  attended  by  those  who  had 
not  yet  climbed  over  the  pons  asinorum^ 
or  mastered  the  Greek  alphabet.  These 
classes  are  now  attended  in  large  num- 
bers, not  bv  boys  only,  but  by  men  who, 
somewhat  fate  m  life,  have  caught  the 
sacred  flame,  and  have  determined  to  be- 
gin a  university  career  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
The  system  is  a  bad  one  in  every  respect. 
One  might  almost  as  well  begin  to  learn 
Greek  without  a  master,  as  in  a  class  of 


one  hundred  and  twenty  students  for  one 
hour  a  day.  It  was  an  odd  sight  to  see  at 
Glasgow  some  years  ago  him  who  was 
justly  described  as 

bearing  all  that  weight 
Of  learning  Tightly,  as  a  nower, 

helping  some  horny-handed  son  of  the 
soil  to  battle  with  the  mysteries  of  TvimUi 
If  the  same  professor  received  elegiacs 
from  some  of  his  students  in  which  even 
his  fastidious  ear  could  scarcely  detect 
a  blemish,  the  result  could  hardly  be 
ascribed  by  any  one  to  the  excellence  of 
the  system. 

Each  of  the  Scottish  universities  com- 
prises four  "faculties"  —  arts,  medicine, 
divinity,  and  law.  Edinburgh  still  main- 
tains her  old  reputation  as  one  of  the  best 
medical  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  the  law  lectures  are  believed  to  be 
also  exceptionally  good  at  Edinbur^eh. 
Only  those  students  who  are  intended  lor 
the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
attend  the  divinity  classes  at  any  of  the 
four  universities,  the  dissenting  Presby- 
terian bodies  having  divinity  halls  of  their 
own.  Divinity  students  always  attend 
four  years  at  the  **  arts  '*  classes,  unless 
they  pass  a  preliminary  examination,  and 
so  escape  the  first  year.  Medical  and 
law  students,  as  a  rule,  spend  only  two 
years  at  Latin,  Greek,  and  logic,  before 
they  proceed  to  their  special  studies.  It 
must  be  understood  that  ^*  a  year  "  means, 
at  a  Scotch  university,  a  "session"  of 
barely  six  months,  from  the  beginning  of 
November  till  the  end  of  AprU.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  short  ** summer  sessions;'* 
but  these  exist  only  for  medical  students. 
This  arrangement  of  the  year  is  necessary 
on  account  of  the  poverty  of  a  large  num* 
ber  of  the  students.  And  an  incidental 
benefit  of  considerable  importance  arises 
from  what  seems  at  first  si^^ht  a  very  bad 
arrangement  of  the  academical  year.  The 
work  of  a  Scotch  university  professor  is, 
while  it  lasts,  exceedingly  arduous ;  and 
while  some  of  the  chairs  at  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  are  supposed  to  be  worth 
two  or  three  thousanu  a  year,  many  of 
them  are  but  poorly  endowed.  To  be  al>> 
solutely  master  of  one*s  own  time  for  six 
months  of  the  year  is  a  great  boon  ;  and 
constitutes  an  attraction  which  helps  the 
northern  universities  to  fill  their  chairs 
with  exceptionally  able  men. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
absence  of  good  secondary  schools  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  lads  begin  their 
university  studies  at  a  very  early  age. 
Sixteen  is  a  very  common  age  for  matric- 
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ulation  even  now ;  and  this  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  state  of  things  which  ex- 
isted some  years  ago.  Assuming  that  a 
lad  of  sixteen  goes  to  a  Scotch  university 
with  a  fair  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics,  he  will  generally 
finish  his  "arts"  course  in  four  years; 
that  is,  four  sessions  of  six  months  each, 
extending  over  four  years.  For  the  first 
session  he  will  probably  "take"  junior 
Latin,  junior  Greek,  and  junior  mathe- 
matics, spending  two  hours  a  dav  in  the 
Latin  class-room,  and  one  in  each  of  the 
other  two.  If  he  chooses  to  be  lazy,  and 
declare  himself  "  not  prepared,"  too  often 
in  the  course  of  the  session,  the  professor 
may  refuse  to  sign  his  "  class  ticket,"  and 
thus  compel  him  to  go  over  the  ground 
again,  if  he  wishes  to  take  a  de^ee.  The 
second  year  he  will  take  senior  Greek, 
and  senior  Latin,  exchanging,  in  Greek, 
Homer  and  Xenophon  for  Euripides  and 
Demosthenes;  and,  in  Latin,  Virgil  and 
Cicero  for  Horace  and  Tacitus.  For  one 
hour  each  day  in  each  class  he  is  expected 
to  be  prepared  to  translate  when  called 
upon ;  for  the  second  hour  he  may  have 
merely  to  listen  to  the  "prelections"  of 
the  professor,  who  reads  for  his  benefit  a 
play  of  Aristophanes  or  one  of  Juvenal's 
Satires,  as  the  case  may  be.  His  third 
session  he  spends  upon  logic,  moral  phi- 
losophy, and,  perhaps,  English  literature ; 
his  fourth  is  devoted  to  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  that  is,  a  taste  of  statics,  dynamics, 
and  science  generally,  and  (if  his  talents 
lie  in  that  direction),  senior  mathematics. 
But  it  is  well  understood  that  every  stu- 
dent is  at  liberty  to  arrange  his  studies  as 
he  sees  fit,  and  to  present  himself  for 
examination  for  his  degree  in  arts  in  each 
of  the  three  departments  of  classics,  men- 
tal philosophy,  and  natural  philosophy,  if 
and  when  he  has  a  mind  to  do  so,  and  not 
otherwise.  In  all  these  classes  prizes  arc 
given,  as  at  schools;  the  names  of  the 
prize-winners  being  decided  (in  accordance 
with  long-established  custom)  by  the  votes 
of  the  students  of  the  class.  As  a  rule, 
the  plan  works  remarkably  well. 

Lectures  begin  every  day  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  are  generally  over  by  one  or 
two  in  the  afternoon.  Of  course  there 
are  no  "chapels,"  in  the  English  uni- 
versity sense  of  the  term.  There  is  a 
university  chapel  at  Glasgow;  but  it 
is  used  only  for  fashionable  sermons  on 
Sunday  afternoon ;  education  at  the  Scotch 
universities  (apart  from  the  divinity  fac- 
ulty, which  is  quite  an  affair  by  itself)  is 
purely  unsectarian.  When  lectures  are 
over,  the  students  either  go  back  to  an 


early  dinner  at  their  lodgings,  or  betake 
themselves  to  the  reading-room  of  the 
library,  or  to  football,  or  the  gymnasium. 
There  is  no  boating,  and  but  little  cricket, 
at  any  of  the  northern  seats  of  learning. 
Most  of  the  students  spend  their  evenings 
in  preparing  for  the  next  morning's  lec- 
tures ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  Scottish  youth 
goes  to  college  to  work,  not  to  play.  Even- 
ing amusements  he  has  none.  In  the  first 
place  he  cannot  afford  them ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  theatres  and  cards  are  alike 
forbidden  by  the  stern  law  of  Scotch  Pu- 
ritanism. His  only  recreations  are  foot- 
ball, and  a  long  walk  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

This  is  a  fair  sketch  of  the  daily  round 
of  an  average  Scotch  student,  so  far  as 
one  can  take  an  average  of  so  miscella- 
neous a  body  as  the  students  of  a  northern 
university.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  life 
is  a  singularly  narrow  one,  and  that  it 
affords  very  few  opportunities  of  social 
intercourse.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  student 
life  in  Scotland  ;  there  is  not  a  trace  (ex- 
cept at  St  Andrew's)  of  the  collegiate 
life  which  is  the  great  charm  of  Oxford 
and  of  Cambridge.  Scotch  students  are 
not  a  body  of  young  men  associated  to- 
gether for  any  object,  but  a  number  of 
isolated  youths,  each  leading  his  own  life 
in  his  own  way,  scattered  up  and  down 
over  a  great  city,  and  brought  together 
for  two  or  three  liours  a  day  for  purposes 
of  instruction.  They  do  not  **  keep  terms," 
thev  "attend  classes."  They  form  into 
little  groups,  each  group  composed  of  two 
or  three  youths  of  similar  tastes ;  and 
life-friendships  are  often  the  result  of 
these  early  acquaintances ;  but  the  fact 
that  they  have  nothing  in  common,  except 
their  studies,  from  the  day  the  session 
opens  to  the  day  it  closes,  prevents  any- 
thing like  fellowship  on  a  wide  scale,  or 
anything  resembling  university  life  in  the 

C roper  sense  of  the  word.  There  are  de- 
ating  and  other  societies,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  they  are  generally  in  a  lan- 
guishing condition.  Many  of  tne  students 
harbor  the  idea  that  in  spending  time  with 
their  fellow-students  they  are  neglecting 
their  work  and  giving  somebody  else  an 
advantage  in  the  race.  There  is,  indeed, 
one  period  when  there  is  abundance  of 
student  life  at  the  Scotch  universities, 
though  it  lasts  for  only  a  week  or  ten 
days  every  third  year.  It  is  the  proud 
privilege  of  the  undergraduates  to  elect 
the  lord  rector,  who  is  an  important  per- 
sonage, practically  as  well  as  theoretically, 
in  university  matters.  Of  late  years  rec- 
tors have  been  chosen  more  for  tlie  popu- 
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larity  of  their  political  principles  than  for 
their  literary  or  scientific  eminence  ;  and 
the  great  body  of  the  students  range  them- 
selves for  the  time  under  the  rival  flags 
of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  Associa- 
tions. Very  often,  however,  there  is  a 
third  body,  the  Independents,  who  pro 
fess  to  be  superior  to  political  consider- 
ations and  to  recognize  only  academical 
or  literary  distinciions  in  their  choice, 
and  who  do  useful  service  by  adding  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  final  issue,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  excitement.  The  rival  as- 
sociations hold  meetings  on  alternate 
evenings  in  the  class-rooms  —  meetings  in 
which  peas  generally  take  the  place  of 
arguments,  and  which  are  often  enlivened 
by  free  fights  of  a  harmless  character. 
>fobody  is  supposed  to  do  any  work  while 
the  election  is  going  on.  The  "  courts  " 
(as  quadrangles  are  called  in  the  north)  are 
kept  alive  with  electioneering  hand-bills, 
parodies,  and  squibs  of  all  descriptions  — 
with  songs,  badinage,  and  cheering  at  any- 
thing or  nothing.  At  length  the  eventful 
day  dawns,  the  election  takes  place,  the 
last  volley  of  peas  is  delivered,  and  next 
day  everybody  settles  down  to  work  for 
the  ensuing  six  months. 

The  education  given  at  the  Scottish 
universities  is  carried  on  solely  by  means 
of  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  various 
professors,  supplemented  by  exercises 
and  oral  and  written  examinations  upon 
the  subjects  of  those  lectures.  Even  the 
assistants  whom  the  professors  engage  to 
help  them  in  the  work  of  their  classes  are 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  professors 
themselves.  Many  of  the  students  who 
aspire  to  a  degree  in  arts  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  of  private  **  coaches,"  but 
these  tutors  have  no  official  position,  and 
are  not  able  to  command  more  than  a  very 
moderate  remuneration  for  their  labors. 
The  entire  absence  of  tutors  is,  of  course, 
another  result  of  the  poverty  of  the  estab- 
lishments themselves,  and  of  the  majority 
of  their  pupils  ;  but  although  the  want  is 
a  great  one,  it  is  not  an  absolutely  un- 
mixed evil.  It  is  true  that  Scottish  stu- 
dents are  deprived  of  what  must  ever  be 
one  of  the  most  important  means  of  edu- 
cation—  the  companionship  of  a  superior 
mind,  and  the  guidance,  the  encourage- 
ment, the  stimulus  which  only  a  tutor  w)io 
knows  his  students  personally  can  possi- 
bly supply.  It  is  true  that  an  education 
which  neglects  this  method  must  always 
turn  out  men  whose  mental  faculties  are 
wanting  in  polish,  who  have  wasted  time 
over  antiquated  books,  or  in  struggling 
through  mazes  which  a  few  clear  words 


might  have  made  plain  to  them.  Raw- 
ness, crudeness  of  thought,  and  a  certain 
intellectual  egotism  are  characteristic  of 
the  self-educated  man ;  and  he  who  adds 
to  the  teaching  of  books  only  the  instruc- 
tion he  can  derive  from  the  lectures  and 
criticisms  addressed  to  two  hundred  men 
as  well  as  to  himself,  is  seldom  free  from 
these  mental  weaknesses.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  necessity  which  is  laid 
upon  the  Scottish  student  of  planning  out 
(in  great  part)  his  own  work,  of  select] di; 
his  own  authorities,  of  struggling  unaided 
with  his  own  difficulties,  tends  to  make 
him  self-reliant.  He  who  climbs  the  hill 
of  knowledge  with  his  hand  clasped  by 
that  of  an  experienced  guide  attains  a 
higher  eminence,  and  is  able  to  comnumd 
at  less  cost  a  wider  survey ;  he  is  pre- 
vented from  wasting  his  strength  in  need- 
less enterprises,  and  is  taught  to  avail 
himself  of  all  the  steps  which  have  been 
cut  by  his  predecessors.  He  is  able  to 
look  down  with  a  smile  at  his  felloir- 
climber,  who,  struggling  along  by  him- 
self, reaches,  panting  and  bewildered,  and 
overflushed,  perhaps,  by  his  success,  a 
summit  which  he  himself  has  easily  sur- 
mounted some  time  before.  Yet  it  may 
be  that  the  very  difficulties  (needlessly 
encountered  though  they  may  have  been) 
of  tlie  less  fortunate  traveller,  have  had 
the  effect  of  hardening  his  muscles,  and 
stimulating  his  keenness  of  vision,  of  in* 
creasing  his  self-dependence  and  his  power 
of  resource. 

A  similar  effect  follows,  or,  at  least, 
generally  follows,  from  the  mixture  of 
classes  in  both  the  schools  and  the  col- 
leges of  Scotland.  To  be  educated  with 
one's  equals  produces  certain  results  — 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  attainable. 
But  to  be  educated  with  one's  social  infe- 
riors and  superiors,  or  even  with  one*s 
inferiors  only,  produces  other  results 
which  may  rival  in  importance  those  ob- 
tained by  the  opposite  method.  The  aris- 
tocratic system  (as  the  former  plan  maj 
be  called  for  the  sake  of  convenience)  is 
indubitably  the  best  for  those  who  are 
intended  to  live  and  work  entirely  among 
men  of  their  own  class,  and  who  regard  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  classes  immedi- 
ately beneath  their  own,  of  the  ways  of 
life,  of  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  men  who  compose  these  classes,  as 
a  thing  of  little  or  of  no  importance.  To 
throw  a  youth  of  gentle  nurture  into  the 
mixed  company  he  must  meet  with  at  a 
Scottish  university  would  probably  result 
in  some  deterioration  of  his  manners  for 
the  time  being,  unless  he  chose  to  live  in 
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an  unhealthy  isoIatioDf  or  unless  he  had 
opportunities  for  mixing  in  better  society 
than  the  ereat  majority  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents could  afford  him.     But,  on  the  other 
hand,  under    the  aristocratic  system  of 
education,  a  youth  is  brought  up  to  know 
but  one  class  of  his  fellow-men,  and  unless 
he  is  fortunate  enou'^h  to  be  country-bred, 
and  to  retain  some  of  the  associates  of  his 
boyhood,  he  is  very  unlikely  to  gain  the 
knowledge  of  any  other  class  later  in  life. 
To  know  men,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
them  merely  as  ministrators,  whether  in  a 
humbler  or  in  a  less  inferior  position,  to 
our  wants  or  our  pleasures.    To  know 
men  we  must  consort  with  them  under  cir- 
cumstances which  place  us,  at  least  for 
the  time  being,  or  in  some  respects,  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  them  —  we  must 
share    with    them    conditions,    interests, 
hopes,  and  fears.    An  undergraduate  of  a 
Scottish  university  has  the  opportunity, 
at  least,  of    becoming    acquainted  with 
many  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.     The 
richer  country  gentlemen  in  Scotland  gen- 
erally prefer  to  send  their  sons  to  Harrow 
and  bxford ;  but  youths  from  every  other 
section  of  the  community  are  to  be  found 
in  the  class-rooms  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen.    The    son    of   the    mill- 
owner  sits  on  the  same  bench  with  the  son 
of  the  small  shopkeeper;  the  merchant, 
the  country  minister,  the  laird,  the  "ten- 
ant body,"  send  their  boys  to  undergo  the 
same  eaucational  treatment.    This  demo- 
cratic system  may  have  its  weak  side,  but 
it  must    result,  and    it    does   result,   in 
widened  sympathies,  and  in  welding  to- 
gether the  various  classes  of  the  country. 
Among  the  lads  and  young  men  who  form 
the  creat  majority  of  the  students,  there 
are  ^ways  a  few  of  maturer  years  —  men 
who,  somewhat  late  in  life,  have  deter- 
mined to  cultivate  classic  fields,  or  to  ex- 
change the  desk  or  the  counter  for  the 
pulpit.      These  men   are    naturally  shy, 
reserved,  and  uncomfortable,  given  to  as- 
sociate with  each  other,  and  to  avoid  the 
boyish  fun  of  their  fellow-students. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  terrible 
struggle  with  poverty  which  some  Scotch 
students  undergo.  It  might  be  difficult 
to  match  to-day  the  stories  which  are  told 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  sur- 
mounted in  past  days ;  but  there  are  at 
this  hour  a  considerable  number  of  stu- 
dents, especially  at  Glasgow  and  Aber- 
deen, who  not  only  support  themselves  by 
working  at  a  trade  during  the  summer 
months,  but  save  enough  m  that  time  to 
live  upon  during  the  other  half  of  the  year 
at  coUege.    How  they  accomplish  this, 


with  no  other  help  than,  perhaps,  a  ten- 
pound  note  from  a  bursary,  or  a  sympathiz- 
ing relative,  is,  and  must  remain,  a  pro- 
found mystery  to  all  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  virtues  of  oatmeal  as  an  article 
of  diet,  and  with  the  blessing  of  a  healtliy 
appetite.  Even  with  these  advantages  the 
struggle  is  often  painful  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  true  that  many  men  have  come  safely 
through  the  ordeal,  and  have  afterwards 
not  only  done  eood  and  useful  work  but 
have  attained  distinction  in  tlie  profes- 
sions ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  pluck  and  resolution  of  these  raw- 
boned,  hungry  youths,  who  can  sacrifice 
to  their  ambition  not  only  their  share  of 
the  amusements  natural  to  their  age,  but 
many  of  what  are  commonly  called  the 
necessaries  of  life.  But  the  system  as  a 
whole  cannot  be  defended.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  is  for  the  advantage 
of  the  community  that  the  professions 
should  be  crowded  by  competitors  from 
the  classes  below ;  the  result  must  inevita- 
bly be  to  lower,  in  some  respects,  the 
standards  of  the  professions  themselves. 
And  it  is  quite  as  doubtful  whether  it  is 
good  to  encourage  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  lads  or  young  men  to  struggle  into 
a  class  above  tfiat  in  which  they  were  born, 
and  to  which  their  parents  and  friends 
belong.  That  a  boy  of  talent  and  resolu- 
tion should  be  able  so  to  raise  himself  is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  healthv  national 
life;  but  that  the  attempt  should  be  too 
often  made  is  hardly  less  than  a  national 
misfortune.  The  system  does  not  result, 
as  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  do,  in  turn- 
ing the  best  youth  of  the  country  to  the 
best  advantage.  One  consideration  some- 
times forgotten  is  that  the  shopkeeping, 
trading,  and  farming  classes  are  deprived 
of  a  large  number  of  their  most  intelligent 
and  energetic  members.  "  Who  devote 
themselves  to  more  important  labors,"  it 
may  be  replied.  But  the  question  is  rather 
whether  these  more  important  labors 
might  not  have  been  as  well  or  better  per- 
formed by  those  who  were,  in  a  manner, 
born  to  them.  And  there  is  another  side 
to  the  picture.  Of  all  the  young  men  who 
maintain  this  gallant  and  unequal  struggle 
with  poverty  —  an  enemy  thin,  and  pale, 
and  strong  as  death  himself  —  at  the  north- 
ern universities,  some  fall  back  disheart- 
ened, if  not  permanently  soured  by  disap- 
pointment ;  some  succeed,  and  of  these 
most  become  tolerable,  a  few  become  dis- 
tinguisheclj  ministers  or  doctors;  but  a 
very  large  proportion  never  emerge  from 
the  struggle  at  all.  There  is  not  a  church- 
yard on  Scottish  soil  which  is  not  the 
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resting-place  of  some  bright-eyed  youth 
who  has  paid  for  his  ambition  witn  his 
life,  who  has  been  vanquished  in  the  fight, 
and  has  crept  wearily  home  to  die.  The 
success  of  the  few  is  noticed  and  admired ; 
the  sad  failure  of  the  many  is  forgotten. 
Even  of  those  who  "win  through,"  a  large 
number  are  permanently  weakened  in 
health.  They  are  not  overworked,  as 
many  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  over- 
work themselves;  they  are  starved  into 
disease.  We  may  admire,  from  many 
points  of  view,  a  democratic  system  of 
education.  We  may  congratulate  our- 
selves upon  the  spread  of  knowledge 
among  all  ranks  of  the  people,  and  upon 
the  facilities  which  that  system  affords 
for  the  exercise  of  legitimate  ambition. 
But  an  institution  which  takes  for  its  aim 
the  instruction  of  many  hundreds  of  young 
men  belonging  to  all  ranks  of  life  cannot 
possibly  anord  the  best  means  of  educa- 
tion, smce  it  cannot  bring  teacher  and 
pupil  into  anything  like  close  intercourse 
with  each  other;  and  the  very  facilities 
afforded  for  enabling  young  men  to  rise 
in  the  world,  are  a  source  of  weakness,  by 
lowering  (in  some  cases)  the  standard  re- 
quired of  professional  men,  and  by  tempt- 
ing to  a  contest  with  fate  which  is  often 
barren  and  not  seldom  fatal.  The  system 
of  the  Scottish  universities  has,  undeni- 
ably, its  merits ;  but  it  has  also  its  disad- 
vantages and  its  victims.  J.  Leys. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century* 
LOYALTY   OF    THE    INDIAN    MOHAMME- 
DANS. 

The  facility  for  travelling  in  comfort 
through  India  owing  to  the  spread  of  rail- 
ways has  induced  a  swarm  of  tourists 
to  visit  that  country,  too  many  of  whom 
consider  it  necessary  to  put  into  print  use- 
less descriptions  of  places  and  structures 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  write 
anything  novel  or  amusing.  The  Taj 
at  Agra,  and  Futtehpore  Sikri,  and  the 
Ghauts  of  Benares,  are  as  well  known  as 
Westminster  Abbey,  Windsor  Castle,  and 
the  landing-steps  at  Greenwich ;  and  we 
talk  of  the  shop  of  Manik  Chund  at  Delhi 
as  readily  as  of  that  of  Liberty  in  Regent 
Street. 

For  a  book  to  be  of  value  something 
more  than  denunciations  of  the  abomina- 
ble hotels  at  Bombay  and  Oilcutta,  or 
stories  of  **  bowling  over  tigers,"  or  details 
of  railway  journeys  and  misdemeanors  of 
Hindoo  servants,  is  required.    An  account 


of  one  week^s  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  ryots  of  a  district  would  be  far  more 
valuable.  But  it  may  be  truly  said  a  trav- 
eller cannot  enter  into  any  intimate  inter* 
course  with  the  ryots ;  it  is  hard  enough 
for  the  oldest  resident  to  do  so.  Yet  one 
does  meet  with  men  who  have  had  con- 
stant, familiar,  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  cultivators,  having  gained  their 
confidence  by  kindly  words  and  kindly 
acts,  and  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
dialect  of  the  district  Such  men  I  have 
met,  more  of  them  outside  the  civil  ser- 
vice proper  than  within  its  pale;  men 
engaged  in  commerce,  in  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  produce,  others  in  engineering 
works  and  in  forestry,  and  in  those  many 
occupations  which  ^ve  them  opportuni^ 
ties  of  sitting  under  a  tree  and  of  hearing 
that  which  the  Indian  peasant  desires  or 
complains  of.  The  exalted  position  of 
the  civil  servant  and  the  awe  he  inspires 
are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  unrestrained 
intercourse,  and  the  higner  he  rises  and 
the  greater  his  experience,  the  greater  is 
the  awe  and  the  wider  the  gulf  between 
him  and  those  he  governs. 

Although  the  traveller  cannot  penetrate 
below  the  surface  of  Indian  life,  still  from 
conversation  with  English  officials,  and 
with  natives  official  and  unofficial,  spe- 
cially in  the  independent  states,  and  from 
the  articles  in  the  native  press,  one  who 
has  been  a  previous  visitor  to  India  can 
see  how  rapid  and  how  high  has  been 
the  advance  of  the  tide  of  public  opinion 
within  a  comparatively  short  period.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  at  Cal- 
cutta in  1875  during  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  almost  all  the  natives  of  high  post* 
tion  who  were  present  on  that  occasion. 
Many  of  them  spoke  to  me,  apparently 
with  great  frankness,  on  the  social  and 
political  questions  of  the  day.  I  should 
rather  say  on  the  political,  tor  as  to  the 
social  questions  they  had  generally  no 
strongly  defined  opinions,  nor  had  they 
thought  much  on  the  subject  Even  as 
regards  political  questions  there  seemed 
to  be  much  timidity  and  no  definite  aims. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  the 
progress  of  thought  has  been  enormous ; 
social  questions  are  eagerly  and  profitably 
discussed,  and  what  were  formerly  but 
floating  ideas  of  political  objects  have 
now  assumed  definite  shape,  and  ha\-e 
become,  if  I  may  use  a  vulgarism,  the 
planks  of  an  Indian  platform.  This  is  to 
;  be  ascribed  to  the  general  increase  of 
I  education,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  inter- 
I  course  between  men  of  all  parts  of  the 
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Indian  continent,  owing  to  the  facilities 
for  travelling  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, and  their  remarkably  low  scale  of 
fares. 

The  opinion  of  the  English  governing 
class  on  this  progress  of  thought  in  India 
varies.     Some  denounce  it,  looking  back 
with  regret  to  the  stagnation  of  old  times ; 
some  regard  it  as  inevitable,  and  accept 
it  as  such;  and  others,  I   must  say  the 
minority,  welcome  it  as  tending  to  raise 
our  Indian  fellow-subjects  to  higher  and 
nobler  ideas,  to  the  practice  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  thus  to  the  level  of  European 
civilization.    Accepting  this  as  a  sound 
object  of  policy,  they  disregard  the  scur- 
rilous and  malignant  outpourings  of  many 
of  the  Indian  newspapers,  ana  laugh  at 
the  inflated  ridiculous  harangues  of  young 
Bengal,  knowing  that  in  the  background 
there  are   natives   of   moderation,  good 
sense,  and  forethought,  and  that  the  con- 
servative and  somewhat  timid  nature  of 
the  Indian  mind  forbids  the  application  of 
wild  speculative  theories  to  the  political 
questions  which  affect  the  course  of  daily 
life.    It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
such  natives,  and  I  am  not  without  belief 
thai  every  day  their  number  is  being  in- 
creased, and  that  by  degrees,  with  caution 
and  discrimination,  manv  of  the  demands 
DOW  advanced  may  with  safety  be  con- 
ceded.     Among  the  most  prominent  of 
these  demands  are  self-government,  re- 
form of  the  constitution  of  the   Indian 
Council,  and  the  raising  of  the  age  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Civil  Service.     This  is  not 
the  occasion  to  discuss  at  an v  length  these 
demands.    Suffice  it  to  sav,  tnat  the  raising 
of  the  age  of  candidates  nas  hardly  an  op- 
ponent in  India.    It  finds  favor,  I  believe, 
with  the  natives  and  the  ruling  powers 
alike,  and  would  undoubtedly  improve  the 
dass  of  English  officials  by  enabling  men 
who  had  taken  degrees  at  the  universities 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  compete,  and 
who  would  come  out  matured  in  judgment 
and  experience  by  the  attrition  of  English 
life.  As  to  reform  in  the  I  ndian  Council,  no 
one  can  contend  that,  with  the  changes  ma- 
terial and  intellectual  extending  through- 
out  India  at  the  present  rate,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  advisers  of  the  India 
Office  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the 
country,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  members  of  the  Indian 
Council  should  hold  their  seats  for  a  lim- 
ited period,  not  exceeding  five  years,  and 
that  they  should  be  appointea  within  a 
defined  short  time  after  retirement  from 
service  in  India.    As  to  the  demand  for 
self -government,  that  too  can  be  main- 


tained as  a  proper  and  righteous  aspira- 
tion, but  it  cannot  spring  up  like  a  mush- 
room in  a  night.  It  must  be  conceded 
tentatively  and  by  degrees,  as  individuals 
fit  themselves  for  it,  and  there  must  be 
great  reservations.  But  this  does  not 
suit  the  ardent  spirits  of  young  Bengal. 
Everything  must  be  done  at  once ;  no 
delay  can  be  admitted  between  the  admis- 
sion of  a  principle  and  its  being  pushed 
to  its  extreme  limits.  Expediency  must 
be  blotted  out  of  the  political  dictionary, 
and  logical  conclusions  alone  recognized. 
The  Indian  Council  must  be  swept  away 
because  it  is  supposed  that  certain  of  its 
members  are  averse  to  change,  and  it  is 
gravely  contested  that  the  secretary  of 
state  for  India  will  be  better  able  to  come 
to  right  conclusions  about  intricate  ques- 
tions with  the  aid  of  the  permanent  offi- 
cials of  his  department,  and  without  being 
hampered  by  the  interference  of  men  of 
the  highest  character  and  position  who 
have  passed  much  of  their  lives  in  India, 
and  who  have  acquired  knowledge  of 
every  department  in  every  province  of 
that  country.  So  also  as  regards  self- 
government —  there  must  be  no  halting, 
no  limitation.  I  asked  the  question  of 
one  of  the  delegates  who  attended  the 
meeting  of  Indian  reformers  at  Bombay 
last  December,  as  to  what  was  meant  by 
self-government.  "  Does  it  mean  gradual 
admission  to  many  offices  now  practically 
closed  against  natives,  or  that  elected 
members  without  any  ex-oj^cio  leavening 
should  constitute  the  municipal  councils, 
or  that  local  boards  should  be  established 
composed  of  natives,  who  should  have  the 
supervision  of  districts  ?  '*  "It  would  un- 
doubtedly mean  all  this,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  local  boards,  about  which  we 
have  come  to  no  conclusions,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  but  it  means  a  great  deal  more. 
It  means  that  the  administration  of  the 
country  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  in  other  words  India  is  to 
be  for  the  Indians."  "That,  I  presume, 
implies  the  retirement  of  the  English,"  I 
said,  "as  unquestionablv  we  could  not 
remain  and  be  responsible  for  whatever 
misgovernment  might  ensue  under  your 
administration ;  and  how  long  do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  timid,  unwarlike  Bengalis 
and  sleek  Brahmins  of  Poona  would  hold 
their  own  against  the  fighting  races  of  the 
north,  or  even  against  the  Mohammedans 
of  Hyderabad  ?  "  "  Not  at  all,"  answered 
my  friend ;  "  of  course  we  do  not  contem- 
plate the  retirement  of  the  English.  You 
have  conquered  our  country,  and  over- 
thrown and  broken  up  the  ancient  dynas- 
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tics.  It  is  now  your  duty  to  stand  by  and 
to  maintain  order,  but  India  must  be  gov- 
erned according  to  Indian  ideas  and  by 
natives  of  India."  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  I 
in  conclusion,  "  that  if  your  views  are  car- 
ried out,  our  views  as  to  our  duty  by  you 
will  be  very  different  from  yours." 

Tills  gentleman  no  doubt  pushed  his 
theories  to  their  extreme  limit;  but  that 
many  agree  with  him,  though  not  in  so 
many  words,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
reported  speeches  at  recent  meetings 
and  of  articles  in  the  native  press.  It  is 
said  that  these  windy  wordy  speeches  do 
not  penetrate  the  masses  of  the  people, 
but  only  reach  a  very  small  educated  mi- 
nority. This  is  so  far  true  that  newspaper 
reading  is  certainly  not  rife  among  the 
ryots,  but  I  have  heard  that  these 
speeches  do  reach  the  villages,  and  are 
read  out  to  an  astonished  audience  of  an 
evening — astonished  because  the  native 
cannot  understand  how  any  one  can  pre- 
sume to  censure  or  withstand  the  govern- 
ment unless  he  be  stronger  than  the  gov- 
ernment. The  worst  of  it  all  is  that  this 
violence  and  clatter  is  encouraged  by 
many  Europeans  who  proclaim  themselves 
to  be  the  native's  special  friends.  No 
one  can  blame  our  countrymen  for  assert- 
ing the  rights,  and  for  enaeavoring  to  ele- 
vate the  condition,  of  their  Indian  fellow- 
subjects,  and  to  bring  them  into  more 
general  social  intercourse  with  us  ;  but  we 
can  and  do  blame  those  who  travel  over 
India,  proclaiming  aloud  by  words  and  by 
writings  thatever}'thing  which  is,  is  wrong 
—  that  we  are  governing  India  solely  for 
our  selfish  purposes,  that  the  welfare  of  the 
governed  is  but  as  dust  in  the  balance 
compared  with  the  gratification  of  our  own 
greed  and  pride,  and  that  nothing  less  than 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  present 
system  and  the  transfer  of  the  balance  of 
power  into  Indian  hands  can  or  ought  to 
satisfy  Indian  aspirations.  There  are 
plenty  of  such  persons,  far  too  many,  and 
their  action  and  their  incautious  words, 
which  would  be  harmless  at  home,  are  far 
from  harmless  in  India,  and  likely  to  pro- 
mote very  mischievous  results.  There  is 
one  matter  for  congratulation,  and  that 
is  the  signal  defeat  of  those  natives  of 
India  whose  ambition  fired  them  with 
the  desire  of  entering  the  English  Par- 
liament. The  time  may  come  when  India 
and  our  colonics  may  send  representa- 
tives to  England  with  mutual  advan- 
tage, but  how  that  is  to  be  effected  is 
stni  in  the  uncertain  future.  We  do  not 
require  Indians  to  throw  themselves  into 
our  political  struggles,  and  to  pronounce 


their  opinion  either  on  home  (juestions  or 
our  foreign  policy,  neither  is  it  advisable 
that  Indian  affairs  should  be  made  the 
football  as  it  were  of  party  conflict.  When 
recently  at  Hyderabad  I  was  spoken  to  by 
a  iMohammedan  gentleman  on  this  subject, 
who  said  he  and  his  friends  were  much 
surprised  at  the  public  meetings  held  in 
India  to  discuss  various  questions,  and  at 
the  language  employed  by  the  speakers, 
European  and  native,  and  he  wished  to 
know  if  it  were  tme  that  there  was  any 
disposition  at  home  to  hand  over  the 
administration  of  the  country  to  Baboos 
and  Brahmins.  He  supposed  we  should 
retire  were  that  the  case.  I  replied  I  saw 
no  signs  of  any  such  tendency,  and  that 
probably  such  a  determination  would  be 
the  preliminary  step  to  our  final  retirement 
from  India.  "  Well,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
emphatic  tone,  **when  that  happens  we 
shall  have  some  old  scores  to  settle  with 
the  Brahmins  of  Poona  and  the  young  gen- 
tlemen of  Bengal,  and  one  dav,  mind,  one 
day,  when  we  get  in  among  them,  will  do 
our  business."  I  was  not  careful  to  in- 
ouire  what  was  the  business,  or  what  were 
the  old  scores  to  which  he  referred,  but  it 
is  as  well  that  those  ardent  young  native 
spirits  whose  ambition  prompts  tliem  to 
attain  objects  which  if  attained  would 
have  the  effect  of  leaving  them  to  protect 
themselves,  should  remember  that  there 
are  still  warlike  Sikhs  in  the  Punjaub» 
and  still  warlike  Mohammedans  in  the 
Deccan. 

I  do  not  myself  attach  any  importance 
to  these  speeches  and  meetings,  and 
should  certainly  not  think  of  suppressing 
them.  We  may  hear  a  good  deal  that  is 
practicable  and  useful ;  and  even  if  a  little 
seditious  nonsense  is  now  and  then  deliv- 
ered, it  will  not  do  much  mischief. 

Amid  all  this  speechifying  and  strong 
writing  in  a  portion  of  the  native  press^ 
there  is  one  remarkable  feature  which 
must  strike  every  one  whose  attention  is  di- 
rected to  what  is  going  on  in  India,  namely 
the  abstention  of  the  Mohammedans  from 
these  meetings,  and  the  general  tone  of 
their  press,  which  is  very  friendly  to  the 
English  raj.  This  is  strange  enough* 
Few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  atten- 
tion of  Indian  authorities  was  mainly 
directed  to  Mohammedan  movements, 
which  were  watched  with  ceaseless  vigi- 
lance, and  deservedly,  for  no  doubt  before 
the  mutiny  intentions  to  revolt  were  rife 
among  them,  and  aspirations  aroused  for 
a  return  of  the  good  old  times.  Although 
the  principal  figures  at  the  time  of  the 
!  mutiny,  Koer  Singh,  Tantia  Topee,  the 
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ranee  of  Jhansi  and  the  Gwalior  contin- 
gent, and  the  majority  of  the  mutineers, 
were  Hindoos,  yet  the  backbone  of  the  in- 
surrection was  Mohammedan.  The  native 
army  had  come  to  the  conclusion  it  was 
irresistible,  and  visions  of  governments 
and  high  military  commanos  filled  the 
imaginations  of  the  more  ambitious  por- 
tion of  the  soldiery.  These  were  the  Mo- 
hammedans. I  believe  the  cartridges  had 
the  effect  of  precipitating  both  them  and 
the  Hindoos  into  mutiny,  but  the  ground 
had  been  well  prepared,  and  mutiny  there 
would  have  been  whether  cartridges  were 
greased  or  not.  The  Mohammedans  re- 
membered their  former  great  [>osition  as 
courtiers,  generals,  governors  of  prov- 
inces ;  and  though  the  Nana  aspired  to  be 
Peishwa,  they  would  soon  have  made  short 
work  of  him  and  of  the  Poona  Mahrattas, 
who  had  lost  all  martial  ardor  and  had 
settled  down  into  sleek  but  still  seething^ 
discontent.  Had  the  mutineers  repulsed 
us  and  held  Delhi,  some  puppet  emperor 
would  have  been  set  up,  and  the  Moham- 
medans of  Hyderabad  would  soon  have 
held  out  the  hand  to  their  co-religionists. 
Scindia  and  Holkar  would  have  been  for- 
midable opponents  had  thev  been  united  ; 
still  the  proud,  warlike  Mohammedans 
thought  the  game  was  in  their  hands,  at  all 
events  they  were  prepared  to  play  it. 

The  utter  destruction  of  the  mutineers 
and  the  terrible  retribution  which  followed 
completely  crushed  these  aspirations,  for 
I  take  no  account  of  the  petty  conspira- 
cies of  a  few  knots  of  fanatics  at  Patnah 
and  elsewhere.  From  that  period  they 
have  been  rapidly  falling  in  the  social 
scale.  I  am  bound  to  sav  they  have  taken 
the  overthrow  of  their  hopes  like  men; 
they  feel  and  acknowledge  that  their  fu- 
ture entirely  depends  on  English  ^ood-will, 
and  that  good-will  they  are  domg  their 
best  to  secure.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  take  no  part  in  the  gatherings 
I  have  referred  to,  although  probably  a 
stronger  one  may  be  cited,  namely,  tneir 
preference  of  English  to  Hindoo  adminis- 
tration; and  that  they  have  good  reason 
for  this  opinion  will  presently  be  shown. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  Mohammedan 
newspapers  (it  is  true  they  are  not  numer- 
ous) take  a  different  tone  from  that  of  the 
Hindoo  press,  and  undoubtedly  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  us  mani- 
fests itself  in  their  columns.  The  same 
feeling  is  evident  in  Hyderabad.  In  that 
city,  formerly  so  dangerous  for  a  European 
to  traverse,  you  are  received  wherever  you 
go  with  more  than  civility,  with  kind  looks 
and  kind  words,  and  an  Englishman  may 


walk  through  the  streets  at  all  hours  in 
perfect  safety.  The  same  good-will  pre- 
vails at  Aurungabad;  and  the  Mussul- 
man nobles  and  officials  associate  with  our 
officers,  hunt,  shoot,  race,  dine,  and  gossip 
with  them  like  comrades.  I  was  so  aston- 
ished at  this  state  of  things  that  I  asked 
a  Mohammedan  official  how  it  all  came 
about  The  answer  was,  *•  Here  we  are 
your  equals,  and  you  treat  us  as  such." 
But  there  is  also  an  impression  at  Hyder- 
abad that  there  is  a  desire  manifesting 
itself  among  our  people  to  treat  the  Mo- 
hammedans with  confidence  and  favor. 
Formerly,  there  was  a  dislike  on  the  part 
of  Indian  civilians  to  them.  They  are  a 
sturdy,  proud  class,  and  their  pride  pre- 
vented them  from  adopting  the  cringing 
pliancy  and  submissiveness  of  the  Tow- 
caste  Hindoo.  He  had  no  objection  to 
creep  and  crawl,  and  he  crept  and  crawled 
into  all  the  good  berths.  But  things  have 
since  changed.  Our  officials  have  discov- 
ered that  crawling  things  can  sting  and 
wound.  Qui  peut  Ucher  pent  mordre. 
The  Hindoo  papers  are  reeking  with  con- 
stant, gross,  and  violent  attacks  on  private 
persons  as  well  as  officials.  Many  of 
these  attacks  notoriously  emanate  from 
domestic  correspondents  and  informers, 
and  Englishmen  begin  to  think  that  the 
Mohammedan,  if  he  be  less  pliant,  less 
accommodating,  less  clever,  is  at  all  events 
far  more  staunch  and  safe  than  the  Hin- 
doo, and  so,  undoubtedly,  the  current  of 
good-will  is  flowing  in  his  favor.  Now  the 
Feeling  of  the  Mohammedan  in  regard  to 
the  Hindoo,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Bengali 
Hindoo,  is  that  of  contempt,  dislike,  and 
fear.  He  despises  him  as  timorous,  he 
fears  him  because  he  sees  him  gradually 
advancing  to  high  position  while  he  him- 
self is  gradually  falling  into  penury  and 
want  of  consideration,  and  he  foresees  the 
time  coming  when  the  once  Hindoo  helot 
will  have  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  Mus^ 
sulman  Spartan. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  unwisdom  on 
our  part  not  to  recognize  what  is  going 
on,  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  favorable 
disposition  of  the  leaders  of  Mohammedan 
opinion,  and  not  to  adapt  our  policy  to 
meet  it.  There  are  no  doubt  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  matter.  The  Hindoo  is  car- 
rying all  before  him  by  his  quickness, 
assiduity,  and  superior  education.  There 
seems  to  be  among  the  Hindoos  a  kind  of 
instinctive  power  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
The  young  men  live  among  well-educated 
persons  ;  the  necessity  of  education  and 
the  practical  result  of  it  in  the  shape  of 
lucrative  appointments  is  constantly  be- 
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fore  them,  and  they  easily  outstrip  the 
Mohammedans,  whose  instinct  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  clutch  the  pen  but  Ihe  sword. 
Uodoubtcflly  there  is  but  little  tradition 
of  the  successful  results  oC  education  in 


makes  men  head  clerks  and  lehsildi 
But  besides  these  disadvantages,  other 
obstacles  await  liini.  He  starts  heavily 
handicapped  in  the  race  of  life  with  his 
Hindoo  competitor.  The  latter  begins 
with  tl)c  study  of  the  vernacular  language 
and  then  of  linglish,  the  former  witli  the 
study  of  Arabic  and  Persian,  the  language 
of  religion  and  the  language  o£  the  court. 
No  wonder  the  Hindoo  youth  runs  aivay 
from  him.  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  to 
many  Moliammedans ;  they  acknowledge 
that  Arabic  is  taught  too  much  parrot-wise, 
but  the  Koran  must  be  learned  in  the  in- 
spired language,  and  Persian  is  the  lan- 
guage indispensable  to  a  gentleman,  and 
must  be  learned  also.  Sucn  is  the  conten- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  argue  adversely  to 
the  study  of  Arabic,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
found veneration  for  the  sacred  book  which 
affects  every  transaction  of  their  life,  and 
the  reply  when  I  hinted  lliat  Persian  was 
unnecessary  was,  "  You  would  not  con- 
sider the  learning  of  French  by  your  cl>il- 
drcn  unnecessary."  Of  course  in  the  days 
when  every  young  Mohammedan  might 
look  forward  to  high  and  courtly  positions 
this  courtly  language  was  indispensable, 
and  it  is  now  difficult  to  shake  the  belief 
of  any  rcsjiectable  Mohammedan  as  to  the 
necessity  c*  the  acquisition  of  Persian  by 
his  sons.  What,  tlien,  can  be  done  to 
give  the  Mohammedans  a  chance?  It  is 
clear  they  are  not  getting  their  share  of 
State  education,  but  it  is  their  own  fault, 
and  herein  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  gov- 
ernment nf  India,  which  recognizes  as 
fully  as  1  do  the  expediency  of  maintain- 
ing the  social  jMisition  of  the  Moham- 
metlans.  Lord  .Mayo,  I  know,  strongly 
entertained  the  policy  of  advancing  .\Io- 
hammedan  education  by  even  sjiecial  ad- 
vantages :  but  the  home  government, 
though  they  <lid  not  overrule  him,  did  not 
give  him  ihe  encouragement  which  he 
ought  to  have  received. 

1  was  presented  with  a  paper  by  a  Mo- 
hammcd.in  gentleman  of  high  position, 
from  which  I  transcribe  a  few  extracts. 
He  wrote  it  at  Roi  Barelly  in  1882.  He! 
•says:  — 

With  a  fvwc.iceiili'jns  I  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  the  momurial  iif  the  Xalionil  Mohammtdan 
Associalioii  iif  Calc.illa,  that  the  Muhammc- 
dans  of  India  arc  daily  decaying  and  becoming 


impoverished.  There  is  a  proof  of  it  here  in 
this  very  town,  where  the  Mohammedan  pop- 
ulation amounts  to  15,5:4  persons.  Kew  ut 
in  govcmmenl  employ,  and  those  only  drawing 
a  very  moderate  salary.  Poverty  and  men- 
dicity are  yeaily  increasing;  among  them.  I 
have  found  here  some  descendants  of  the  great 
Nawab  Jchan  Khan,  now  merged  into  bearen 
and  khans.imas.  The  chief  cause  of  this  decay 
is  the  <lislike  this  people  have  to  innovation, 
to  English,  and  to  learning  the  Weiitein  sd- 
onces.  The  justice  and  generosi'y  of  the 
(iot'emment  U  beyond  all  question,  and  it  U 
undoubtedly  Ihe  false  pride  and  prejudice  of 
Ihe  Mohammedans  which  has  deprived  tbeni 
of  the  education  so  liberally  offered  by  the 
Government.  Now  it  is  toolatefor  this  tobe 
rectified,  as  all  the  posts,  or  most  of  them,  ia 


will  ]irove  this.  In  the  North-Wesl  Provincct 
and  Oudh,  where  there  is  a  population  of 
i),430,2S5  Mohammedans,  there  are,  beside* 
Christians,  sixiv-ninc  Hindoos  gazetted  offi- 
cers in  the  Medical  Department,  but  no  Mo- 
hammedan. In  the  Public  Works  Uepan- 
nicnt  there  are  seven  Hindoo  engineers  and  no 
Mohammedan.  In  the  higher  circle  of  the 
Irrigatiim  Department  there  are  (our  Hindoo* 
and  no  Mohammedan.  In  the  Upper  Suborn 
dinate  there  arc  seven  Hindoos  and  only  two 
Miihammcdans.  Among  the  officers  0[  the 
Kducitional  Department  there  are  seven  Hin- 
doos and  only  one  Mohammedan.  In  Ihe 
Postal  Department  of  the  North- Western 
IVovinccs  there  are  thirty-two  Hindoos  and 
only  two  Mohammedans,  and  in  that  of  Oudk 
fifteen  Hindoos  and  one  Mohammedan.  The 
only  employments  o]>en  to  Ihem  are  some  low 
posts  where  a  knowledge  of  English  is  not 
required.  It  must  l)e  borne  in  mind  [con- 
tinues the  writer]  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  Mo- 
h.immcdans  in  India  earn  their  livelihood  by 
service,  while  90  per  cent,  of  Ihe  Hindoos  are 
agriculturists. 

One  would  naturally  suppose  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  bulk  at 
official  appointments  would  be  in  Moham- 
medan hands,  and  ^'et  they  are  only  zn 
insignificant  minority.  Government  a.o- 
pointments  are  vigorously  sought  in  this 
country,  but  in  the  East  they  are  every- 
thing—  means  of  livelihood,  position,  cob- 
sidcration.  We  may  therefore  estimate 
how  bitter  must  be  the  feeling  of  exclu- 
sion to  the  descendants  of  those  who  rev- 
loluraent 
lentioned 

that  a  large  number  of  openings  were  lost 
to  the  Mohammedans  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Penal  Code  throughout  India  and 
the  establishment  of  text-books  dealing 
ivith  questionsof  Mohammedan  law.  This 
reform  did  away  with  the  necessity  of 
having  many  officials  of  that  religion  con- 
nccleil  with  our  courts,  and  caused  Ihe 
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abolition  of  a  number  of  highly  consid- 
ered appointments  requiring  an  advanced 
standard  of  Mussulman  education. 

Of  course  the  reply  will  be,  your  Mo- 
hammedan friend  himself  fully  accounts 
for  this  state  of  things,  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  attribute  it  to  the  prejudice  and 
pride  of  his  own  co-religionists.  No  doubt 
that  IS  so,  but  statesmen  must  ever  be 
ready  to  make  allowances  for  prejudices, 
especially  when  these  prejudices  are 
chiefly  nocuous  to  those  who  indulge  in 
them.  We  want  the  good-will  of  Moham- 
medans. Their  ill-will  was,  in  our  mem- 
ory, dangerous  to  our  supremacy.  1 1  rests 
with  ourselves  that  it  shall  not  be  so  again. 
In  ruling  so  vast  a  country  as  India,  the 
old  maxim  of  Divide  et  impera  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  should  not  be 
applied  in  the  odious  sense  of  exciting 
sectional  animosities,  but  as  inculcating 
the  expediency  of  not  placing  the  keys  of 
every  branch  of  the  public  service  in  the 
pockets  of  one  particular  portion  of  the 
community,  although  it  may  be  the  most 
numerous,  the  most  versatile,  quick-wit- 
ted^  and  highly  educated.  Mr.  Brieht 
during  the  American  war  pleaded  for 
someming  more  than  neutrality  between 
the  contending  parties ;  he  asked  for  *'  be- 
nevolent neutrality."  For  some  time  to 
come  I  plead  for  the  same  disposition 
towards  the  Mohammedans.  It  will  be 
Strang  should  our  able  Indian  officials,  if 
urgea  from  headquarters,  not  be  able  to 
lessen  this  disproportion  of  appointments 
between  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans. 
The  same  benevolent  influence  may  be 
exerted  to  encourage  and  arouse  the  Mo- 
hammedans now  sunk  in  despondency. 
The  central  government  has  shown  its 
good-will  in  this  direction.  In  July,  1885, 
resolutions  were  drawn  up  at  Simla  of  a 
very  friendly  description  to  the  Mussul- 
mans, offering  them  the  most  sympathetic 
treatment     How  far  these  have  become 

fenerally  known  I  am  not  aware,  but  I 
ave  heard  them  spoken  of  with  approba- 
tion and  gratitude,  and  that  they  were 
likely  not  to  become  a  dead  letter  is  evi- 
dent from  the  storm  of  abuse  they  en- 
countered in  the  Hindoo  papers.  No  man, 
while  anxious  to  encourage  Hindoo  talent 
and  good  conduct,  can  Be  more  on  the 
alert  to  win  the  confidence  and  regard  of 
the  Mohammedans  than  Lord  Dufferin. 
He  cannot  of  course  change  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  education,  but  he  has  done  much 
to  encoura^  them.  In  Madras  Univer- 
sity special  recognition  has  been  g^ven 
to  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  the  latter  lan- 
guage is  taught  in  any  high  school  when 
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there  is  a  demand  for  it.  In  the  medical 
department  there  is  actually  reserved  for 
that  portion  of  the  community  a  certain 
number  of  stipendiary  appointments.  In 
Bombay  University,  Persian  is  placed  on 
the  list  of  languages  which  may  be  taken 
up  for  a  dejzree,  and  in  Benzal,  where  the 
Mohammedans  are  specially  depressed, 
liberal  provisions  of  a  similar  kind  have 
been  made  to  help  them  on. 

Important  as  is  the  re  introduction,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  of  Mohammedans  into  the 
civil  service,  and  the  prevention  of  their 
being  virtually  expelled  from  it  by  Hin- 
doos, no  less  important  would  be  the  ele- 
vation of  their  position  in  the  army.  Such 
apolicy  would  go  right  home  to  tne  hearts 
of  their  young  and  ardent  spirits.  It 
would  open  to  them  the  career  of  arms, 
high  pay,  high  position,  and  honors.  I 
firmly  believe  we  can  implicitly  rely  on 
their  fidelity;  as  to  their  bravery  and 
power  of  command  there  is  no  doubt.  I 
spoke  to  several  military  men  of  hieh 
position  and  of  great  experience  in  India, 
and  they  were  all  disposed  to  repose  trust 
in  Mohammedan  officers  and  to  advance 
them.  One  general  in  command  recom- 
mends that  they  should  rise  to  the  rank 
of  brevet  colonel,  stopping  short  of  the 
command  of  the  regiment.  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts,  the  commander-in-chief,  is  anx- 
ious to  bring  young  Mohammedans  of 
family,  with  their  acmerents,  into  our  na- 
tive regiments,  especially  cavalry,  offering 
them  an  increase  in  present  rank.  I  did 
not  meet  one  officer  who  was  not  favorable 
to  this  course,  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  overtures  have  been  already 
made  from  India  to  the  authorities  at  home 
in  this  direction.  Let  us  hope  they  may 
not  be  put  aside  by  those  who  know  not 
the  changed  circumstances  of  that  coun- 
try, and  who  are  still  influenced  by  the 
fear  which  prevailed  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  of  Mohammedan  ambition. 

Another  step  has  recently  been  taken 
by  the  government  of  India  which  will  not 
only  be  most  gratifying  to  the  Mohamme- 
dans of  that  continent,  but  which  will 
convey  to  the  very  heart  of  Islam  the 
conviction  that  we,  who  rule  a  far  greater 
number  of  Mohammedans  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  are  earnestly  desir- 
ous of  doing  what  we  can  to  meet  their 
wishes  and  provide  for  their  safety  and 
comfort  in  the  performance  of  that  pil-« 
grimage  to  Mecca  which  is  the  duty  and 
pride  of  every  member  of  that  religion. 
From  eight  to  ten  thousand  pilgrims  pass 
through  Indian  ports  every  year,  a  large 
proportion  being  from  central  Asia  and 
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AfghamstaD,  and  of  Ihe  poorest  classes, 
for  next  to  underlaking  the  pilgrimage 
himself,  one  of  the  most  religious  works  a 
Mohammedan  can  perform  is  to  assist  his 
brethren  whose  means  are  small  In  secur- 
ing their  salvation  by  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  pious  act.  I  have  heard  that 
the  Niiam  annually  defrays  the  expenses 
of  eight  hundred  pilgrims.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  give  an  adequate  description 
of  the  hardships,  misery,  disease,  extor- 
tion, which  used  to  beset  these  unfortu- 
nate travellers.  Things  are  certainly  much 
better  of  late  years.  Lnit  arc  still  so  unsat- 
isfactory that  com  muni  cations  have  been 
passing  since  iSSi  between  the  govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  well-known  firm  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  and  Son  upon  this 
subject.  Nothing  was  linalljr  settled  till 
1885,  when  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and 
Lord  UulTerin,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  H.  i 
Drummond  Wolf,  look  up  the  matter  in 
good  earnest.  .Mr.  John  Cook,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  lirm,  a  gentleman  of  re- 
markable ability  and  power  of  organiza- 
tion, came  over  himself  to  hold  personal 
communication  wilh  Ihe  Indian  authori- 
ties. One  cannot  commend  too  highly  the 
readiness  and  despatch  with  which  his 
proposals  were  met.  I  ouoie  one  extract 
from  the  proceedings  ol  the  government 
of  India,  under  date  June  4,  1SS6. 

The  Governor-General  in  Council,  after 
careful  cons  itie  rat  ion,  and  perEsonal  communi- 
caliun  with  Mr.  Cook,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
conditions  (pro|>osed  by  Mr.  Cook)  are  such 
It  may  be  accepted.  The  conditions  conlem- 
:  the  appointuient  of   Messrs.   Thoma: 


charge  of  Treasuries  being  i 
that  firm  in  making  known  ihc  terms  of  eon- 
veyance  to  Jetlilah  and  back,  and  in  disposing 
of  through  tickets.  'I'he  llonibay  Uovemmcnl 
wiil  be  tequcstcil  to  make  over  lo  the  rtprc. 
senlatives  of  the  tirm  the  issue  of  passports  in 
Homliay,  and  to  in<itruct  the  Protector  of  Pil- 
grims (an  offiecT  appointed  in  1SS2)  to  work 
m  harmonv  with  the  tirm  and  to  render  it 
every  possible  assistance. 

The  year  1887  will  witness  the  intro- 
duction of  this  great  boon.  .Mr.  Cook's 
agencies  will  be  distributed  through  In- 
dia. Tickets  to  Jcddah  and  back  will  be 
issued.  Agents  at  Jeddah  will  endeavor 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  irregularities  and 
extortions  practised  at  that  port,  as  has 
already  been  etTected  bv  Afr.  Cook  at 
Jaffa  and  Ihe  oihcr  Turkish  ports.  Air. 
Cook  thus  concludes  his  account  of  this 
hnmane  and  politic  transaction. 

In  due  coarse  I  was  favurcd  with  an  assur- . 


'  ance  that  the  steps  I  was  taking  met  with  tht 
hearty  approval  of  the  Government  of  India; 
but  before  leaving  Bombay  I  had  a  consider* 
able  number  of  interviews,  including  one  with 
Lord  Keay,  Governor  of  Bombay,  several 
wealthy  Mohammedans,  and  a  considerable 
numlicr  of  shippers,  who  had  at  various  time* 
convcved  the  pilgrims  between  Bombay  and 
Jeddah.  Lord  Keay  and  the  members  of  Ihe 
Uombay  (iovemmenC  auured  me  that  they 
would  render  every  possible  assistance.  The 
Commissioner  of  Police  jilaced  his  naff  and 
their  books  at  my  disposal,  the  shippcn  all 
expressed  their  gratification  that  at  last  the 
arrangements  for  the  pilgrimages  were  to  be 
controlled  by  some  responsible  firm,  and  a 
number  of  the  agents  of  wealthy  and  well- 
known  Companies  assured  me  that  tbey  would 
be  prepared  lo  advise  their  directors  to  plan 
certain  steamers  in  the  pilgrimage  business  lo 
superiiedc  the  unsatisfactory  vessels  that  havt 
been  constantly  employed  in  it.  Motiamm^ 
dan  gentlemen  authorized  me  to  express  Ibeir 
thanks  to  the  Government  of  India  for  the 
arrangement  made,  and  assured  me  that  tbey 
would  undertake  to  make  the  arrangement 
known  to  all  the  Mohammedan  societn 
thrnuj;;h  the  various  Mohammedan  publica- 
tions in  the  different  languages  neccstaiy,  an^ 
as  staled  In  my  report  to  Ihe  Govemment,  oM 
of  the  wealthy  Mohammedans  authorized  ms 
to  inform  the  Government  that  he  would  tX 
his  own  expense  build  a  rest-house  to  accoa^ 
modate  z,ooa  pilgrims,  and  so  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  their  having  to  reian  M 
lodging-houses  in  objeciionable  quaiten  of 

I  propose  sending  my  eldest  son,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Cook,  to  India  in  October  next,  armed  with 
all  the  necessary  instructions  from  myself,  and 
he  will  be  accompanied  by  a  well-knowtt  ex- 
Anglo-Indian  official  and  a  well-known  Mo- 
hammedan. Their  first  work  will  be  to  travel 
10  the  Afghan  frontier  and  to  all  the  impa 


to  the  chief  Mohammedans  and  sheiks  ol 
Mosques  that  the  object  of  the  Government 
in  apiHjintlng  Thomas  Cook  and  Son  10  this 
business  is  to  ensure  Ihe  safety,  comfort,  tod 
economy  of  the  pilgrimage,  and  that  the  C«t- 
ernmcnt  are  paying  all  the  expenses  incarred, 
and  that  the  arrangement  is  not  for  the  profit 
of  any  firm  or  private  individuals.  After  they 
have  visited  all  these  gentlemen  and  Ibe  Goiik 
ernmcnt  officials  in  every  district,  they  will 
llicn  Ik  ])reparing  and  pultina  into  opetalioB 
the  details  ready  for  the  booking  of  the  pa*- 
sengers  for  the  pilgrimage  of  1887.  This  will 
necessitate  a  journey  of  at  least  10,000  milcii 
and  negotiations  and  arrangements  nol  tmly 
with  railwav  administrations,  steamship  CDU^ 
panics,  and  others  actually  in  the  businew, 
!)ui  also  explanations  to  a  Urge  number  li 
tiovcrnmcnt  officials,  who  are  aulhoriaed  br 
Ihe  resolution  of  Ihe  Government  of  India  to 
do  everything  they  possibly  can  to  assist  lu  In 
ensuring  the  success  of  the  arrangements. 
1  have  dwelt  strongly  on  the  necesxi^ 
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from  a  political  point  of  view  of  straining  known.     A  number  of  the  chief  valleys  to  the 

a  point  to  restore  the  Mohmaraedan  ele-  north  were  completely  deserted,  wnole  vil- 

ment    in    the    native   portion   of    Indian  **ges  lay  in  ruins;  some  suburbs  of  the  city 

administration.     I    have   shown   that  the  ^^'*^  tenantless ;  the  graveyards  were  filled  to 

Mohammedans  deeply  feel   the  loss  and  overflowing,  the  river  had  been  full  of  corpses 

degradation  of  falling  back  in  the  race  of  ^T.?J"'",  'l:  ^*  *'  T'  \'^t^  ^^u  """"'^  ^^^"^ 
i:rr  ^  A       ^  ^  ^      -11    1  1    ^     two-fifths  of  the  people  of  the  valley  now  sur- 

hfe,  and  encouragement  will  do  much  to   vive." 

five  them  a  fresh  start.     We  have  a  terri-  Monsieur  Bigex,  a  French  shawl-merchant, 

le   example  of  the  fate  of  their  co-reli-  has  informed  the  writer  of   this  note  that 

cionists   in    Kashmir,   where    they  have  whereas    in  former  times    there  were  from 

been  forcibly  placed  under  the  domination  30,000  to  40,000  weavers  in  Srinagar,  now 

of  Brahmins,  whose  execrable  tyranny  has  only  4,000   remain,    and    that    orders  from 

been  maintained  by  our  strong  hancl.     It  France  for  shawls  cannot  be  executed  for  want 

should  be  remembered  that  in  1846,  after  ^^  ^^"^•^:;,,  '^he  Pandits  arc  all  of  the  Brahmin 

the  overthrow  of  the  Sikhs  at  Ferozesha-   ^^^-    ^^^^^  ^'^  ?  ^"""'"S  ^"?  avaricious 

u^«»^^  o^K-«^~  ♦! ^c'l  u  t.  u       tribe.     They  fill  almost  every  civil  otnce  of 

har  and  Sobraon,  the  Sikh  government,  be-   ^^       ^^^^^  >j^^  Governor  of  Srinagar  down  to 

ing  unable  topay  the  amount  at  which  they  the  clerks  in  attendance  on  the  collectors  of 
were  amerced,  handed  over  to  the  Endish  revenue.  Their  pride  and  cowardice  unfit 
Kashmir  as  an  equivalent,  and  we  sold  it  them  for  military  employ.  Pampered  by  the 
to  Gholab  Singh  for  a  million  sterling ;  a  Hindoo  ruler,  they  play'  a  tyrannical  part  in 
transaction  described  by  Cunningham  as  the  administration  of  the  valley,  and  they  reap 
"scarcely  worthy  of  the  British  name  and  the  fruits  of  their  religious  superiority  in  free- 
greatness,"  while  Colonel  Malleson  writes  ^^^  ^^^m  the  pangs  of  famine,  for  it  is  a  note- 
of  it  deservedlv  as  worthy  fact  that  while  thousands  of  Moham- 

^  medans  have  died  and  are  still  dying  of  hun- 

a  blunder  politically  and  morally;  politically,  ger,  no  Pandit  is  to  be  met  with  who  shows 

because  England  thus  gave  away  the  oppor-  signs  of  starvation  or  even  of  pressing  want. 

tunity  of  strengthening  her  frontier,  and  of  If  attempts  be  made  to  control  the  Pandits, 

gaining  a  position  which  in  the  event  of  an  check  their  peculations  and  introduce  some 

invasion  would  be  of  incalculable  value ;  mor-  equality  between  them  and  the  Mohamme- 

alhr,  because  the  Governor-X^eneral   had  no  dans,  they  repair  to  the  Governor,  and  with 

r^ht  to  sell  a  hardworking  and  industrious  threats  of  cutting  their  throats  before  him,  or 

people  to  a  man  alien  in  race  and  religion,  and  abandoning  the  country  witb  their  gods,  they 

harsh  and  oppressive  in  nature.     But  Gholab  bring  him  to  their  feet  with  submission,  for 

Singh  could  not  have  made  himself  master  of  they  are  holy  Brahmins,  and  he  is  a  devout 

the  new   province  without   the  co-operation  Hindoo. 

of  the  English.     His  army  was  disastrously  ,-,           .                1         r     r               •          r 

beaten  by  the  Kashmiris  under  Imamuddin,  The  writer  speaks   of  the   remains  of 

who  declined   to  yield  up  the  valley  until  prosperity  which  attest  the  time  when  the 

warned  that  he  would  in  the  event  of  further  Kashmir  nation  had  a  name  and  fame. 

resistance  be  treated  as  an  enemy  of  the  Brit-  n  ^  r         l  i             -^v     *u      ^^^      *u 

ish  Government.    Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  ^ut  [says  he]  now  withm  the  val  ey  the  eye 

a  country  chiefly  inhabited  by  MohaLnedans  ?T,".k"""'  '^*':'%°^    unreclaimed  swamps 

was  hJdtd  over  to  a  forefgn  and  Hindoo  «<='''?  hrown  out  of  cutivat.on  and  wretched 

^^                                           ^  hamlets  in  which  half  the  houses  arc  empty, 

*""*                                   -          t       %.       a-  ^^^  many  more  roofless  and  ruined.     The  ap- 

These  words  are  wntten  by  the  officer  pearance  of  the  peasants  is  pitiable  in  the  ex- 
sent  on  special  duty  to  Kashmir,  and  who  treme.  In  the  fields  are  women  and  children 
reported  to  the  government  of  India  on  digging  for  edible  weeds  and  roots.  In  Srina- 
thc  frightful  condition  of  that  unhappy  gar,  the  capital,  there  arc  vestiges  of  popu- 
coantryduringthe  famine  which  prevailed  lousncss,  but  the  bazaars  are  sadly  thinned, 
in  1877-7S-70-80.  It  is  a  terrible  docu-  t^e  suburbs  are  like  cities  of  the  dead,  trade 
ment,  written  by  a  civil  servant  of  high  i^.^^J^f  decaying  or  gone,  and  large  numbers 
reputation,  of  sober  judgment,  and  at  ?f  the  lower  classes  of  people  are  so  impover- 
■«^|/uiAwvri«,  vr*  ov/ufv  j«v  5  \*'"^»  «*  ^,  «•-  jshcd  that  they  have  no  money  to  buy  food, 
present  occupying  a  responsible  position.  ^^.^^  .^^en  food  is  procurable.  During  the 
He  says: —  height  of  distress,  if  the  inquirer  asked  for 

The  population  of  Kashmir  was  reckoned  relief  works  he  was  shown  a  tew  laborers  col- 

before  the  famine  at  about  half  a  million,  of  lected  on  roads  near  the  English  quarter,  but 

whom  all  but  75,000  Pandits  were  of   the  these  would  loudly  complain  to  him  that  they 

Mohammedan  creed.     Some  idea  of  the  de-  got  no  wages.     If  he  asked  for  Government 

population  of  the  country  may  be  formed  from  poorhouses  he  was  conducted  to  enclosures 

the  following  authoritative  description.  where  handfuls  of  boiled  rice,  insufficient  to 

•*  No  European  who  carefully  examined  the  keep  a  dog  alive,  were  given  out  to  hundreds 

dty  this  summer  (1879),  with  a  view  to  guess-  of  people  in  the  most  awful  state  that  can  be 

ing  its  population,  ever  put  the  people  at  over  imagined  from  hunger  and  disease.      Some- 

60,000   souls,  but  nothing    can   be    exactly  times  the  supply  of  rice  was  not  suflicicnt  to 
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go  round  the  throng,  and  then  an  indescribable  - 
scene  of  confusion  ensued,  in  which  men,  ; 
women,  and  children  were  beheld  fighting  and 
tearing  one  another  for  the  scrapings  of  the 
pans  of  rice,  while  soldiers  armed  with  sticks 
laid  about  them  on  every  side ;  but  in  vain, 
and  the  sleek  Pandits,  not  one  of  whom  had 
felt  the  pangs  of  hunger,  sat  enveloped  in 
their  cosy  blankets,  unconcerned  witnesses  of 
the  agony  of  their  Mohammedan  fellow-sub- 
jects. These  are  not  the  inventions  of  a  dis- 
ordered fanc}',  but  statements  of  facts  as  noted 
by  an  eyewitness  whose  painful  duty  it  has 
been  to  observe  them  without  power  or  oppor- 
tunity to  interfere. 

It  may,  however,  be  alleged  that  the  mor- 
tality during  the  last  famine  in  Madras 
was  greater  than  that  of  Kashmir,  and 
that  if  the  maharajah  is  to  be  blamed,  we 
are  more  culpable.  But  the  dilTercncc  is 
this,  that  every  effort  was  made  by  us, 
both  by  public  and  by  private  exertion,  to 
meet  the  calamity;  that  there  was  no 
wholesale  official  malversation  in  the  feed- 
ing of  the  sufferers,  no  notorious  and  un- 
punished misappropriation  of  grain,  no 
cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  those  who  were 
perishing  and  who  tried  to  migrate,  no 
religious  distinction  in  which  one  class 
was  allowed  to  die  without  compunction, 
while  another  class  was  maintained  in 
plenty. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  the  frightful  misgovernment  of 
this  unhappy  country;  the  peculation, 
rapine,  and  extortion  which  run  apace 
without  let  or  hindrance:  and  concludes 
one  of  the  most  instructive  and  at  the 
same  time  harrowing  documents  I  have 
ever  read  with  these  words  :  — 

Here  is  a  question  of  the  fate  of  a  whole 
people  who  arc  being  gradually  destroyed,  and 
whom  sad  experience  has  taught  to  hope  noth- 
ing from  their  ruler.  The  British  public  can 
feel  s)Tnpathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Chris- 
tian Rayahs  in  Turkey.  Have  they  no  bless- 
ing left  for  the  unnappy  Mussulmans  of 
Kashmir,  whose  lot  they  could  ameliorate  by 
a  word  or  by  a  hint  ? 

Can  we  suppose  that  the  other  Indian 
Mohammedans  are  ignorant  of  this  oppres- 
sion, and  of  the  actual  destruction  ot  their 
brethren  by  Brahmin  rule,  and  that  they 
do  not  dread  and  detest  it.^  It  is  no  use 
saying  to  them,  as  I  have  said,  such  a 
state  of  things  cannot  occur  under  the 
English  raj.  They  reply  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion solely  of  degree.  It  is  true  they  arc 
not  plundered  and  openly  starved  by  their 
Hindoo  fellow-subjects,  but  they  are 
pushed  from  their  seats  by  them ;  from 
place,  emolument,  dignity ;  and  the  vista 
of  their  future  is  penury.    My  object  in 


writing  this  article  is  to  direct  public 
opinion  in  England  towards  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  in  India,  who 
would,  I  am  confident,  gladly  endeavor  to 
offer  a  brighter  future  to  the  empress 
queen's  Mohammedan  subjects. 

If  I  appear  in  this  paper  to  have  spoken 
adversely  or  disrespectfully  of  Hindoos  in 

feneral,  it  has  been  far  from  mv  intention, 
have  no  feeling  in  regard  to  them  except 
one  of  sympathy  and  regard.    I  rejoice  to 
have  witnessed  their  remarkable  progress. 
I  welcome  them  without  one  grudging 
thought  in  their  advance  to  full  and  com- 
mon citizen.ship.     It  is  idle  to  shut  our 
eyes  and  not  to  recognize  that  advance,  or 
to  sit  upon  the  safety-valve,  and  not  fore- 
see the  consequence.    It  is  Brahminism, 
that  incarnation  of  spiritual  domination, 
ignorance,  superstition,  rapacity,  and  lust, 
which  is  seeking  to  regain  its  supremacy, 
that  I  denounce,  together  with  the  follies, 
conceits,  and  windy  declamations  of  jroung 
Bengal.    These  were  the  classes  who  were 
encouraged  to  come  to  the  front,  and  to 
assume  the  spokesmanship  for  the  rest  of 
India,  during  the  late  viccro)'alty.    Our 
government  of  India  is  essentially  a  gov- 
ernment of  prestige,  of  a  beliet  in  our 
enormous  resources,  of  our  unswerving 
justice,  and  of  our  capacity  to  rule,  and  if 
that  belief  be  shaken,  the  hand  of  power 
becomes  at  once  palsied.    All  the  great 
material    improvements    which    are    im- 
mensely increasing  the  resources  of  India 
have  tended  to  reduce  rather  than  increase 
that  prestige.    The  number  of  European 
railway   omcials,   engineers,  station-ma> 
ters,  guards,  many  of  whom  are  rough  and 
uneducated,  many  also  violent  and  diss<^ 
lute,  has  done  much  to  lower  the  respect 
which  the  white  face  commanded.    I  nave 
myself  witnessed  scenes  in  the  streets  of 
A j mere  which  fully  account  for  the  differ- 
ence of  the  reception  an  ordinary  English- 
man meets  with  there,  and  that  whidi  he 
experiences  in  other  parts  of  Rajpootana. 
where  such  excesses  are  unknown.    All 
this  should  make  us  doubly  cautious  to 
avoid  unseemlv  differences  in  high  places, 
which    naturally    encourage    the    native 
classes  to  whom  I  have  referred  to  impute 
weakness  to  us,  and  to  imagine  that  di^ 
cord  reigns  in  our  councils.    I  have  but 
little  fear  of  any  internal  overthrow  of  our 
rule,  either  from  military  mutiny  or  the 
uprising  of  the  masses,  nor,  if  proper  pre- 
cautions be  observed,  which  are  sure  to 
be.  am  I  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  Rus* 
I  sian  invasion.    What  I  do  oread  are  the 
•  writings  and  speeches  of  theoretic   En- 
glishmen, absolutely  ignorant  of  the  con 
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dition  of  men  and  things  in  India,  the 
stereotyped  conservatism  of  the  lower 
classes,  their  placid  ignorance,  the  con- 
fusion and  failure  which  must  follow  the 
forcing  on  them  precipitately  institutions 
for  which  they  are  not  prepared.  It  is  no 
(question  of  retrogression  or  of  even  stand- 
ing still,  but  of  caution  and  preparation. 
If  the  administrative  functions  in  India 
once  get  out  of  gear  and  in  incompetent 
hands,  results  are  sure  to  follow  which 
will  create  a  feeling  of  disgust  and  despair 
at  home,  and  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  a  burden, 
not  only  intolerable,  but  accompanied  witii 
shame.  And  yet  this  mighty  possession, 
apart  from  the  actual  advantages  we  derive 
from  it,  is  worth,  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
almost  any  sacrifice  to  retain.  As  one 
travels  through  India  one  naturally  reads 
the  records  of  the  famous  cities  one  visits ; 
they  are  all,  one  after  another,  written  in 
blood.  Begin  your  reading  in  the  Dec- 
can,  with  the  annals  of  the  Mohammedan 
dynasties  of  Bijapore,  Gulburgah,  Gol- 
conda :  all  tell  the  same  tale.  The  sultan 
of  Bijapore  quarrels  with  the  rajah  of 
Vizanagram  on  account  of  some  musicians, 
and  vows  to  erect  a  pyramid  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  Hindoo  heads ;  the  rajah 
in  his  turn  vows  to  erect  a  similar  monu- 
ment of  two  hundred  thousand  heads  of 
the  subjects  of  the  sultan.  Each  was  as 
good  as  his  word.  As  you  advance  north- 
wards, you  proceed  through  lands  laid 
desolate,  not  at  long  intervSs  but  almost 
continuously,  till  nothing  remained  to  at- 
tract the  Mahratta  and  Pindarree  spoiler. 
Go  still  further  north,  and  though  during 
the  time  of  the  great  emperors  compara- 
tive peace  was  maintained  by  their  sword, 
jct  when  it  fell  from  the  grasp  of  their 
mert  descendants,  insurrection  followed 
insurrection,  invasion  followed  invasion. 
In  ^ct  the  history  of  India,  from  the  ear- 
liest authentic  accounts  of  it  until  the 
time  of  the  supremacy  of  the  English,  is 
one  dreadful  dreary  record  of  treachery, 
outbreak,  robbery,  spoliation,  murder, 
massacre,  and  of  all  the  miseries  that  can 
beset  the  human  race.  What  greater  or 
more  noble  sight  can  a  traveller  see,  than 
the  profound  quiet,  the  absolute  security, 
the  pax  Romana  which  prevails  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin?  Surely 
this  is  essentially  God's  work.  Surely  it 
is  our  duty  to  continue  it  We  may  rely 
on  it  that  we  can  do  much  to  lighten  our 
task,  j^eat  though  it  be,  by  gaining  the 
affections  and  trust  of  the  Mohammedan 
portion  of  the  population,  once,  but  no 
longer,  he  stile,  and  it  rests  with  ourselves 
to  do  so.  W.  H.  Gregory. 


»6S 

From  Templ«  Bar. 

Madame  geoffrin. 

In  these  days,  when  the  paths  of  learn- 
ing lie  open  to  girls,  when  training-col- 
leges are  built  for  their  instruction,  and 
university  honors  await  them,  it  may  sur- 
prise people  to  know  that  there  once  lived 
an  olci  French  woman  who  held  that  edu- 
cation (as  we  understand  the  term)  was 
not  needful  for  her  sex.  She  recom- 
mended rather  the  cultivation  of  common 
sense,  and  such  powers  of  observation  as 
nature  had  bestowed.  She  put  her  theory 
in  practice  in  the  case  of  Marie  Rodet, 
her  orphan  granddaughter,  who  in  infancy 
was  left  to  her  care.  The  child  grew  up  a 
dunce  ;  grammars  and  dictionaries  were 
unknown  to  her,  and  she  continued  all  her 
life  unable  to  spell.  That  ^e  became  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  her  day 
was  due  to  her  own  original  cast  of  minci, 
and  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  to  her  grand- 
mother's influence.  Mademoiselle  Rodet 
was  of  middle-class  orieinand  without  for- 
tune. She  had  good  looks  though,  and  this 
was  the  cause  of  her  marrying,  at  fifteen, 
a  certain  M.  Geoffrin,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  first  glass  manufactory  established 
in  France.  M.  Geoffrin  was  four  times 
her  age.  He  >vas  rich,  but  very  plain  in 
appearance,  it  is  said,  and  stupid  too.  He 
spent  much  time  in  making  a  sorrowful 
noise  on  an  instrument  called  the  trom- 
Pette  marine.  He  once  undertook  to  read 
a  book,  the  pages  of  which  were  printed  in 
double  columns.  He  read  rignt  across 
the  page,  proceeding  from  the  lirst  line  of 
the  first  column  to  the  first  line  of  the 
second.  After  a  bit  he  flung  the  work 
aside,  asserting  that  it  was  doubtless  in- 
structive, but  that  the  author  wrote  in  too 
confused  a  style  for  him.  His  wife's  rep- 
utation was  near  at  its  height,  and  her 
salon  established,  when  he  disappeared 
from  the  scene,  leaving  her  in  affluence. 
It  is  said  that  one  of  ner  acquaintances, 
returning  to  Paris  after  a  long  absence, 
questioned  her  regarding  the  guests  he 
remembered  meeting  formerly  at  her 
house.  **  Tell  me,  though,"  said  ne,  "  what 
has  become  of  that  odd  old  fellow,  who 
used  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  table  and 
never  spoke  a  word  1 "  The  reply  came 
promptly  and  calmly :  "  Oh  !  I  know  whom 
you  mean.  Yes.  That  was  my  husband. 
He's  dead." 

Early  in  her  married  life,  Madame 
Geoffrin  had  begun  the  formation  of  her 
salon  by  gathering  around  her  a  society  of 
clever  people.  Her  manner  of  going  to 
work  was  peculiar  to  herself.  An  act  of 
kindness  here,  a  little  flattering  attention 
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friendship ;  but  once  beneatK  her  roof,  l^^^  ^^y^^P  »»>*  ™8»"  8<»^«™  "«  '»•«  » 
they  had  to  submit  to  her  rule,  which  was 

mild  on  tlie  whole,  but  absolute.  It  was  A  peep  into  Madame  Geoffrin's  house 
her  custom  to  give  two  dinner-parties  in  is  afforded  us  in  a  letter  written  by  Count 
the  week.  On  Mondays  she  entertained  Costa  de  Beauregard,  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
artists  j  on  Wednesdays  literary  folk,  with  who  came  to  Paris  to  study  painting, 
the  Encyclopaedists  at  their  head.  She  bringing  with  him  some  completed  pictures 
had  a  taste  for  art  in  all  forms,  and  was  a  from  his  own  brush.  Among  others,  he 
fair  judge  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  the  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Madame 
society  of  artists,  therefore,  was  that  in  Geoffrin ;  and  on  the  day  he  first  visited 
which  she  felt  most  at  home.  With  her  her,  he  was  rather  ruffled  bv  her  address- 
Wednesday  guests  she  had  some  difficulty  inp  him  as  "  my  young  sir, '  or  "  my  little 
in  keeping  pace,  especially  when  such  fellow."  She  asked  him  to  dine  next  day, 
turbulent  spirits  aS  Diderot  held  forth,  and  told  him  to  bring  his  pictures  with 
But  even  Diderot  yielded  to  her  control,  him,  for  unless  he  did,  she  could  not  re- 
She  liked  and  encouraged  the  discussion  ceive  him:  — 

of  all  topics  in  moderation.    When  wordy  i  ^^^^^  y.^  ^y,^  ^^,,3  ^jg  p„ents  in  distant 

contention  ran  too  high,  or  the  bounds  of  Savoy]  in  com|)any  wth  the  painter  Vernet, 

propriety  seemed  about  to  be  overstepped,  and  a  certain  M.  'Maricttc  who  possc3»es  a 

her  quiet  mandate,   **Come,  now,   that's  valuable  collectiun  of  engravings.     They  were 

settled,"  would  show  that  it  was  time  to  occupied  in  criticising  a  new  picture  bv  Vien 

change  the  subject.     She  did  not  attempt  representing  a  young  girl,  life-size,   feeding 

to  lead  the  conversation,  but  maintained  some  sparrows  that  are  issuing  from  a  flower- 


were  at 


ence  to  the  part  she  thus  played  that  she   jin^cr  M.  de  Marignv,  the  Due  de  la  Roche- 
used  to  say :  *'  I  want  nobody  to  preach   foucauld,  Marmontcf,  Cochin  the  celebrated 


my  sermons,  tell  my  stories,  nor  meddle  engraver,  and  several  others  whose  names  I 

with    my  nippers."     But  besides  artists  did  not  catch.     Everybody  had  brought  scmie- 

and  authors,  she  entertained  ambassadors,  thing :  Vernet  a  picture  lately  come  from  ItaJy, 

nobles,  and  great  ladies.     Few  foreigners  attributed  to  Correggio;  M.  de  la  Rochefou- 

of  position  arrived  in  Paris  without  an  in-  cauld  a  small  picture  in  imitation  of  cameo, 

troduction   to   her.     Hume,  Gibbon,  and  pamtcd  on  marble;   M.  Mariettc  a  portfolio 

Horace  Walpole  were  among  the  eminent  ""  tAl^^ZV^u^l^'^'^llfi  ^   ^.^'""J^ 

-,-.     ,.,          '^,                  iL**!        -..i-^  pen-and-mk  sketches,  and  I  my  pictures.     I 

Englishmen  who  enjoyed  her  hospitality.  1,.^^^  ^^^j,  surprised  at  every  one  appearing 

Gibbon,  m  his  autobiography,  just  men-  to  Ix;  familiar  with  my  name.     Madame  Ge^ 

tions  her  and  no  more  ;  but  in  a  letter  of  frin,  when  presenting  me,  said,— 

Walpole's  to  I^dy  Hervey,  written  from  "TheComte  de  Costa,  of  whom  you  have 

Paris  in   October,  1765,   she   appears  as  doubtless  heard." 

large  as  life  :  —  "  What,"  said  they,  "  is  it  he ?  " 

"  Yes,  really  and  trulv,"  she  replied. 

I  have  had  fhe  writers]  a  relapse  of  gout  in  I  managed  not  to  drop  from  confusion,  and 

both  feet  and  kept  my  l)ed  six  days ;  but  the  the  mistress  of  the  house  was  good  enough  to 

fit  seems  to  be  goinj;  off.     Madame  Geoffrin  cease  treating  me  like  a  child?     Considering 

came  and  sat  two  h«»iirs  last  uiKht  by  my  bed-  she  is  only  the  daughter  of  a  former  valet  ex 

side :  I  could  have  sworn  it  had  been  my  Ladv  Madame  la  Dauphine,  she  seemed  to  be  won- 

Hcrvcy,  she  was  so  rcxmI  to  me.     It  was  with  derfuUv  at  her  ease  in  the  midst  of  her  fine 

so  much  sense,  information,  instruction,  and  and  w'ittv  friends.      Poor  Marmontel   cut  a 

correction.     The  m.mncr  of  the  latter  charms  sorry  figure;  his  <' Belisarius'**  was  bitterly 

mc.     I   never  saw  anyb<)dy  in  my  days  that  attacked,  t 

citchcs  one's  faults,  vanities,  and  imj)ositions  ,-.  ,  ,  ...  _ 
.so  quick;  that  explains  them  to  one  so  clearly  ^J^  ^  casual  observer  like  young  Costa, 
and  convinces  one  so  easily.  I  never  liked  to  ^ladame  Gcoftrin  was  only  a  stout,  mid- 
l>e  set  right  1)eforc  .>  Voii  cannot  imagine  how  die-aged  woman  with  an  air  of  authority, 
I  t.iste  it  I  I  make  her  both  my  confessor  and  and  a  certain  bluntness  of  speech.  She 
director,  and  begin  to  think  l' shall  Ix:  a  rea-  dressed  a  little  in  advance  of  her  age.  A 
sonable  creature  at  last,  which  I  had  never  in- 
tended to  be.  The  next  time  I  see  her,  I  •A  political  romance  which  had  jutt  ai . 
believe  1  shall  say,  **  Oh  I  Common  Sense,  sit  ♦  Un  Homme  d'autrefoii.    Paria,  1877." 
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black  silk  hood  drawn  o 


a  white  cap,  a  ' 
^  n  o(  soft  gray  stuff  with  wide  sleeves, 
"linen  the  finest  and  smoothest  In  the 
world,  and  perfect  cleanliness  every- 
where." Such  was  her  usual  attire,  ac-  i 
cording  to  Diderot  Yet  this  verj'  sim-  ' 
plirity  was  33  much  the  result  of  art  as 
was  the  literarj-  style  of  La  Fontaine. 
Everything  about  her  seemed  homely  ;  yet 
nobody,  however  anxious  to  imitate  her, 
could  exactly  reach  her  level.  She  had 
no  poetry,  and  very  little  sentiment,  in  her 
nature.  The  comparisons  and  illuslra- 
tiona,  which  abounded  in  her  conversation, 
were  all  drawn  from  every-day  sources. 
Mrs.  Poyser  herself  was  not  better  pro- 
vided with  proverbs  and  maxims.  Her 
favorite  ones,  and  those  by  which  her  own 
life  seems  to  have  been  guided,  she  had 
engraved  on  her  card-counters  for  all  the 
world  to  read  —  such  as  "  Economy  is  the 
mother  of  indepfeiidence  and  liberality." 
Again,  "  You  must  never  allow  the  grass 
to  grow  on  friendship's  path."  She  used 
lo  &ay  of  herself  that  she  had  a  "giving 
disposition."  She  liked  making  presents, 
but  disliked  receiving  them.  When  the 
empress  Catherine  II.  sent  her  a  costly 
set  of  furs,  and  the  empress  Maria  The- 
resa a  china  tea-service,  she  was  rather 
pained  than  pleased.  She  never  took  ad- 
vice from  any  one,  preferring  to  trust  to 
her  own  judgment.  In  giving  advice  to 
others,  however,  she  delighted,  and  noth- 
ing displeased  her  more  than  her  advice, 
when  given,  being  disregarded.  She  un- 
dertook lo  correct  the  faults  of  all  her 
friends,  scolding  them  freely ;  those,  in- 
deed, who  had  Known  her  for  any  time 
and  never  been  scolded,  might  be  sure 
that  their  hold  on  her  favor  was  but 
slight.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  af- 
forded hy  her  early  relations  with  Madame 
Necker,  The  latter,  a  young  Swiss,  inex- 
perienced in  the  ways  of  the  world,  but 


lady,  and  wrote  to  her  once  in  a  strain 
of  sincere  though  exceeding  adulation. 
AmoDg  other  polite  expressions,  she  lik- 
ened her  to  an  angel.  Now  the  cup  of 
flattery  is  sweet,  and  Madame  Geoifrin 
wa^not  always  above  sipping  it ;  but  on 
this  occasion  she  preferred  to  check  the 
gushing  enthusiasm  of  her  new  disciple, 

Vou  are  incorrlgibte  [she  wrote];  the  same 
old  proneness  to  infatuation  —  never  looking 
at  things  calmly  and  coollyl  Are  you  aware, 
my  pretty  one,  that  the  unmeasured  praise 
you  bestow  on  me,  instead  of  touching  or 
Banering  me,  simply  puts  me  out  of  counte- 
naoce  ?    I  am  always  in  fear  lest  your  intoxi- 


qualities  —  virtues,  perhaps  —  bal- 
anced, indeed,  by  many  faults  of  which  I  am 
conadoua,  and  in  endeavoring  to  con  eel  I  hem 
I  am  daily  occupied.  I  entreat  you,  therefore, 
my  dear  friend,  to  relax  somewhat  your  preju- 
dice in  my  favor  :  remember  that  you  are  hu- 
miliating me,  and  such,  I  Ceel  sure,  is  not  your 
intention.  The  angels  set  small  value  on  me, 
nor  do  I  trouble  my  head  atiout  ihem,  being 
indifferent  to  their  praise  or  blame.  I  do  not 
seek  their  society;  but  what  I  really  wish  is 
that  you  shoulit  continue  to  like  mc,  in  taking 
me  only  for  what  I  am.* 

Though  she  shone  as  a  hostess,  Ma- 
dame Geoifrin  was  a  poor  guest.  In  en- 
tering another's  house,  she  seemed  lo  lose 
all  consequence  and  authority ;  it  became 
her  then  lo  drop  the  reins,  and  the  whip 
as  well,  and  this  she  didn't  like.  She 
would  sometimes  steal  out  to  enjoy  a  chat 
with  an  intimate  friend  like  Madame 
Necker,  but  her  own  particular  chair  was 
always  sent  on  before  her.  From  this 
'    '  of  her   most  important  dicta 


had  been  uttered,  and  there  w 


0  saying 


ight  befall  the  oracle  if  otherwise 
enthroned.  The  story  goes  that  little 
Germaine  Necker  {the  future  Madame  de 
Slafil),  aged  four,  was  seiied  with  a  desire 
to  possess  the  chair,  and  when  its  owner 
dechned  to  budge,  gave  her  as  sound  a 
beating  aii  a  small  pair  of  fists  could  inflict. 
The  hours  between  dinner  and  supper 


ipart  by  our  methodical  lady  for 
seeing  people  oy  appointment,  and  it 
caused  her  no  little  annoyance  when  any- 


thing occurred  to  upset  this  arrangcmeriL 
She  once  asked  to  dinner  an  Lnglisli- 
man  —  a  certain  General  Clerk,  who  had 
brought  her  a  letter  of  inlroduclion  from 
Lord  Shelbume.  As  he  outstayed  all  the 
other  guests,  and  still  showed  no  intention 
of  departing,  she  ventured  to  drop  him  a 
hint. 

"  You  are,  I  suppose,  going  lo  the  play, 
,"  she  began.  "They  are  giving  a  new 
:ce,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  well  to 
at  the  theatre  in  good  time." 

1  don  'I  care  for  French  plays. " 


"No, 
"Ah,  I 


esay 


you  prefer  taking  a 
nne  as  this,  the  c 
e  to  be  crowded.' 


valk; 


and  in  weather  so  fine  as  this,  the  garden  of 
the  Tuilerics  is  sure  lo  be  crowded.' 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  don't  care  for  walkine." 

"  I  fear  then,  sir,  you  will  spend  but  a 
dreary  evening." 

"  Not  at  all.  It  is  my  habit,  after  dinner, 
to  remain  where  I  am  and  talk. " 

And  remain  he  did.  glued  to  the  floor,  till 


•  Silon 


gMldin 
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nightfall,  Invited  himself  to  lupper,  and  was 
the  last  o(  the  com  piny  to  leave  —  though  he 
never  came  back,  I  can  tell  you,  for  her  door 
was  closed  to  him  ever  after." 

Madame  GcoSrin  had  attained  the  ma- 
ture age  of  tifty-four,  when  she  formed  a 
friendship  that  imparted  a  new  color,  a 
fresh  interest,  to  her  tranquil  existence. 
There  arrived  in  Paris  in  1773  a  Polish 
noble  of  high  degree,  Count  Poniatowski,  1 
on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Louis  XV,  j 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  fourth  son, 
Stanislas,  who,  he  intended,  should  re- 
main some  time  in  France,  and  mix  in 
French  society.  Before  leaving,  he  rec- 
ommended his  son  to  the  protection  of 
Madame  GeoSrin,  and  she  readily  tooli 
the  youth  in  hand  with  a  view  to  his  per- 
fecttoHHimeni.  She  gave  him  much  sage 
advice,  and  plied  him  well  with  maxims, 
which  he  swallowed  with  due  humility. 
A  sincere  affection  thus  sprang  up  between 
them,  she  calling  him  her  "sun,"  and  he 
addressing  her  as  his  "mamma."  Stan- 
islas was  DOW  twenty  years  of  age,  intelli- 
gent, refined,  amiable,  and  handsome,  but 
without  much  strength  of  character.  No 
foreigner  was  ever  better  received  in  the 
world  of  fashion ;  during  the  five  months 
he  spent  in  Paris,  he  was  the  hero  of  sev- 
eral gallant  adventures,  and  got  so  deeply 
into  debt,  that  if  his  "mamma "had  not 
come  forward  with  the  necessary  funds, 
his  experiences  might  have  been  varied 
by  a  sojourn  in  the  Bastille.  When  he 
returned  home,  a  correspondence  com- 
menced between  them  which  lasted  (with 
intermissions)  till  her  death. f  Al  twenty- 
tivc  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  became  the  accepted 
lover  of  the  hereditary  grand  duchess, 
afterwards  Catherine  II.  Poor  man!  little 
did  he  think  that  the  favor  he  was  enjoy- 
ing would  prove  the  cause  of  all  his  after 
misfortunes.  His  imperial  mistress  made 
him  once  the  following  tender  declaration: 
"  I  feel  what  an  empire  any  one  1  love 
may  obtain  over  me.     Mav  Heaven  spare 


763  rendered  a  fresh  ekctioa  neo 
essary.  Among  the  candidates  Stanialu 
Poniatowski  ranked  first,  owing  to  hii 
personal  popularity  and  powerfm  familjr 
connections.  The  intrieues  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  did  the  resL  As  the  time  of  elec- 
tion approached,  the  empress  sent  an  armj 
of  ten  thousand  men  to  Warsaw  to  make 
sure  of  things  going  as  she  wished,  while 
Frederick  the  Great  backed  her  up  by 
massing  his  troops  threateningly  on  the 
frontier.  Under  these  humiliating  con- 
ditions the  ceremony  passed  off  prettj 
peacefully,  and  Stanislas  was  the  chosen 
man.  He  lost  no  time  In  apprising  M» 
dame  GeofErin  of  his 


you  to  mc  tor  long !  I  shall  be  the  bettei 
for  it."  But  all  tht 
his  measure.  His  vanity, 
generosity  would  make  him,  she 
useful  instrument  in  furthering  her  own 
ambitious  schemes.  She  is  said  even  then 
to  have  decided  on  bringing  about  his 
election  10  the  Polish  throne,  in  order  to 
crush  that  unhappy  country.  A  few  years 
later  (she  meantime  having  assumed  her 
murdered  husband's  crown)  the  opporlu- 
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Never  [he  tells  her]  had  there  been  suchs 
tranquil,  Buch  a  unanimous  election.  The 
principal  ladies  of  the  kingdom  were  presented 
10  me  on  the  Electoral  Field  in  the  midst  of  a 
host  of  nobles,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  proclaimed  by  the  mouths  of  all  the 
women  as  well  as  by  the  mouths  of  all  the  men 
present.  Why  were  you  not  there  f  V<M 
would  have  voted  for  your  son  I 

That  Madame  Geoffrin  should  have  felt 
elated  by  her  friend's  ^ood  luck  (a*  it 
seemed  to  her)  was  quite  natural;  but, 
remembering  how  she  cautioned  Madame 
Necker  against  infatuation,  one  is  startled 
at   reading   the    congratulation   she   sent 

My  dear  son  [cried  she],  my  dear  King,  my 
dear  Stanislas  Augustus !  to  me  you  ate  threa 
personainonc:  you  are  my  Trinity  I  Iniarane, 
if  you  can,  my  transport  of  joy  on  receiving 
your  divine  letter.  I  could  oiUy  think  of  voa 
as  our  sood  Henry  IV.,  and  of  myself  as 
Sully.  In  truth  I  think  I  am  worthy  to  hear, 
my  life  through,  the  sweet  and  precious  name 
of  your  mamma.  I  shed  many  tender  tern 
on  reading  the  account  of  your  election.  Alas 
—  yes  I  it  I  had  been  there,  I  should  have  ex- 
claimed aloud,  "  My  son,  my  son  I  "  snd  thea 
I  should  have  dropped  dead  with  joy  1  I  caa 
see  Poland  rising  anew  from  her  own  ashes; 
'  —  see  her  glistening  in  splendor  like  the 


Her  vision  was  not  verified  by  time. 
Stanislas  found  his  kingdom  torn  by  in- 
ternal dissensions  too  numerous  and  com- 
plicated for  discussion  here.  His  heart 
was  good,  his  intentions  excellent ;  but 
his  efforts  at  reform  were  thwarted  by  his 
powerful  neighbors,  who  profiled  by  the 
continuance  of  disorder  in  his  dominioD*. 
Madame  Geoffrin  hardly  realized  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation.  At  first,  all  she 
thought  of  was  the  additional  importaace 
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she  derived  from  his  elevation.  Her  Stanislas  was  anxious  that  she  should 
house  became  the  headquarters  of  Polish  visit  him  at  Warsaw,  and  after  weighing 
news  and  politics,  and  often  she  enter-  the  matter  carefully  for  eighteen  months, 
tained  her  assembled  guests  with  a  letter  she  resolved  to  do  so.  **  1  will  eo/'  she 
from  Warsaw,  in  which  Stanislas  asked  tells  him,  *Mike  the  queen  of  Sheba,  to 
her  advice  as  deferentially  as  of  old.  But  admire  your  wisdom.  Since  my  son  is  a 
he  did  not  always  write  upon  affairs  of  king,  I  may  surely  be  allowed  to  compare 
state.  His  mind  was  much  occupied  with  myself  to  a  queen/^  Such  a  journey  was 
the  adornment  of  his  palace ;  the  painting  no  mean  enterprise  for  a  person  of  her 
of  his  own  portrait  and  engraving  of  the  ^e  who  had  never  stirreci  from  home. 
same ;  the  purchase  of  pictures,  statues.  There  was  something  even  heroic  in  the 
and  gems.*  He  gave  orders  for  the  con-  idea.  To  the  Parisian  mind  Poland  lay 
stniction  in  Paris  of  two  carriages,  a  far  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization,  and 
chariot  and  a  coach  —  one  for  town,  the  many  of  her  friends  strove  to  dissuade 
other  for  country  use.  The  coach  was  to  her  trom  goine  so  far.  But  to  them  her 
be  a  marvel  of  workmanship  and  conven-  reply  was,  "//  tCy  a  rien  tTimpossibU^'' 
ience ;  it  was  to  carry  luggage,  and  to  be  Some  prudent  doubts  she  had  as  to 
furnished  inside  with  drawers,  pockets,  whether  her  advent  would  be  aereeable  — 
and  reading-lamps ;  the  panels,  painted  in  not  to  the  king  himself,  but  to  those  about 
gay  colors  and  finely  varnished,  were  to  him.  These,  however,  were  soon  set  at 
Dear  his  coat-of-arms ;  the  lining  was  to  be  rest.  At  last,  one  fine  evening  in  June, 
of  pale  yellow  velvet,  and  gilding  through-  1766,  she  set  out  in  a  roomy  berline  de 
out  was  to  be  used  with  moderation.  In  i/^<i^^,  accompanied  by  two  waiting  wom- 
all  these  matters  Madame  Geoff rin  acted  en,  her  male  attendants  following  in  an- 
as his  agent,  which  gave  her  much  work,  other  carriage.  She  travelled  by  way  of 
and  enabled  her  to  exercise  considerable  Vienna,  where  her  reception  was  a  real 
patronage.  She  sent  him  an  architect  triumph.  A  highly  entertaining  letter  ad- 
named  Louis,  and  a  painter  named  Bac-  dressed  to  a  friend  in  Paris,*  gives  a 
ciarelli,  to  carry  out  his  behests.  The  minute  account  of  her  doings  there.  She 
painter  was  given  enough  employment  to  says :  ^ 

last   a  lifetime :  but  the  architect,  after  ,  „,„  u„^i„  ,„-e;Ki«  .>«  ♦!,«  r«r.«,;««  o#f... 

-.,.        ,.'       e                 ji'c        A.\^  1  was  naraly  visible  on  tne  morning  aiter 

fomishing  designs  for  more  edifices  than  ^rxviin^  when  my  sitting-room  was  filled 

his  patron  had  money  to  build,  returned  ^{ih  valets  and  pages  bringing  me  compli- 

to    France    in    swaggering    mood.      He  ments,  inquiries  after  my  health,  and  invita- 

boasted  of  his  influence   with    the  new  tions  to  dinner.    At  eleven  o'clock,  ambas- 

king,  whose  full  confidence,  he  affirmed,  sadors  of  different  Courts,  and  many  men  of 

was  now  withdrawn  from  Madame  Geof-  rank,  whom  I  had  entertained  in  past  years, 

frin  and  transferred  to  himself.     Hearing  hut  had  almost  forgotten,  came  to  see  me  with 

all  this,  his  indignant  benefactress  refused  »"c*i  assurances  such  expressions  of  regret, 

to  admit  him  to  her  house,  whereupon  he  ^  ^^^^^  *^  *^^^  '^^• 

said  she  was  jealous  of  his  success.    He  Prince    Kaunitz,  the    Austrian   prime 

spread  a  false  story  that,  because  she  had  minister,    called     her    his    bonne   amie, 

an  interest  in  the  glass  manufactorv,  she  Prince  Galitzin  ofiEered  her  rooms  at  his 

had  commissioned  him  to  persuacie  Sta-  house;  but  as  she  declined  his  hospital- 

nislas  to  have  his  palace  furnished  with  ity,  he  sent  her  her  cafl  d  la  crime  every 

countless  mirrors.    She  could  strike  out  morning.     Driving  with  Princess  Kinsky 

at  those  who  offended  her,  and  in  writing  in  the   Prater,  she  encountered  the  em- 

to  the   king,  she  called   the    ungrateful  peror,  who  pulled  up,  leaped  from  his 

architect  a  rascal.    She  also  called  him  a  caliche^  and  made  her  some  fine  speeches. 

toad.     For  a  time  she  felt  sore  with  her  A  still  more  gratifjring  incident  was  her 

••son"  himself;    but  his    repeated   and  interview  with  Maria  Theresa  at  Sch6n- 

affectionate  reassurances   at  length    ap-  brunn.    The  empress  queen   introduced 

peased  her.  to   the   visitor   her   numerous   family  — 

•  He  commissioned  Mr   No«l  Detenfans,  a  ^11-  young  archdukes   and   archduchesses  — 

known  dealer  of  the  day,  to  form  a  choice  collection  of  naminc:  them  in  tum.      One  of  the   latter, 

S?•Xi«bfJ1^u^tlc!ro,11.'^.'^^uV."S'r;,^^  then  eleven  years  old,  was.called  Marie 

vented  his  taking  orer  the  pictures;  and  they  remained  Antoinette  ;  and  Madame  Geofirin,  Struck 

S.'Vri^'sS' PS^rii^ A1? r  s1^  F™"ncii  by  her  beauty,  said  she  would  like  to  carry 

who  died  in  181 1,  ie£t  them  to  Duiwich  College,  with  a  her  off.    "  Do  SO,  bv  all  means ;  you  have 

ram  of ;( 10,000  for  building  a  gallery  for  their  recep-  my  full  permission,^' replied  the  empress 

turn.     In  a  maosoleom  adjoining  the  fcallery  are  de-  •'            '^                     ^         tr 

posited  the  remains  of  bourgeois,  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ^ ,   .    .  .      ^. 

I>ea«Dfai».  *  M.  Boutin,  Receveur  G^n^ral  des  Finances. 
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laughingly;  "but  be  sure,  when  you  are 
writing  to  France,  to  say  that  you  have 
seen  her  and  that  you  think  her  pretty." 
She  had,  in  fact,  already  set  her  heart  on 
marrying  her  daughter  to  the  dauphin. 
Ah  !  could  Madame  Geoff rin  have  looked 
on  ahead,  and  seen  the  storm  in  which 
that  young  life  was  to  close  — the  Temple, 
the  Conciergerie,  and  the  scaffold  —  she 
might  have  held  aloft  the  finger  of  warn- 
ing. But  the  book  of  fate  is  closed. 
Were  we  allowed  to  peer  between  the 
leaves,  how  often  we  should  start  back 
appalled ! 

A  special  envoy  was  sent  to  escort  the 
traveller  from  Vienna  to  Warsaw,  bring- 
with  him  furniture,  a  service  of  silver 
plate,  and  even  kitchen  utensils,  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  Polish  inns.  Her  prog- 
ress was  none  the  smoothest,  for  all  that. 
The  roads  vierc  almost  impassable,  and 
twice  she  spent  the  ni&;ht  in  a  stable  from 
which  cattle  had  just  been  ejected.  But 
on  reaching  Warsaw,  all  hardships  were 
forgotten.  She  was  lodged  in  the  palace, 
where,  as  a  surprise,  rooms  had  been  pre- 
pared for  her  as  like  as  possible  to  her 
own  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honor^.  The  meet- 
ing between  the  king  and  his  old  friend 
was  most  cordial,  and  their  relations  at 
first  were  as  affectionate  as  ever.  But  a 
cloud  came  over  the  picture,  at  the  cause 
of  which  we  can  only  guess.  Her  illusion 
as  to  her  **  son*s  "  prosperity  was  soon 
dispelled.  She  now  realized  the  fact  that 
he  was  only  a  monarch  in  name.  He  had 
no  authority  over  his  own  troops,  no  free- 
dom of  action.  His  principal  advisers 
were  two  Czartoriski  princes,  his  uncles. 
It  is  supposed  that  Madame  Geoff  rin, 
undertaking  to  impart  some  lessons  in 
kingcraft,  managed  to  fall  foul  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  that  they,  resenting  her 
mtcrference,  sowed  dissension  between 
her  and  their  nephew.  Whatever  the 
cause,  it  is  certain  that  misunderstandings 
were  soon  afoot  between  Stanislas  and  his 
Egcria;  at  times  they  kept  sullenly  to 
their  apartments,  and  communicated  only 
by  letter.* 

Madame  Geoffrin  spent  a  little  over  two 
months  at  Warsaw.  Before  one  had 
elapsed,  she  felt  doubts  as  to  whether  she 
had  done  well  in  coming.  Voltaire  had 
assured  her  that  her  journey  ought  to  be 
"a  great  epoch  for  all  thinking  French- 
men." It  may  have  seemed  so  to  herself 
once ;  but  the  epoch  had  its  trials.  Back 
again  in  Paris,  she  recommenced  her  cor- 

*  Their  difFerencen  mutt  have  been  serious,  for 
StaniAUai  alludes  to  them  as  orage*^  in  letters  written 
subsequently. 


respondence  with  the  king,  but  her  man- 
ner was  changed.    She  addressed  him  as 
"  Your  Majesty,"  and  ceased,  for  a  time, 
to  kiss  his  "  beautiful  hands,"  as  she  did 
with  tiresome  frequency  when  in  different 
humor.    On  one  occasion  she  sent  him 
back  all  his  letters,  and  the  bond  between 
them  seemed  severed  forever.     Yet  her 
heart  was  softened  when  she  heard  of  his 
increasing  troubles  —  the  bullying  he  un- 
derwent from  Russia  and  Prussia  —  the 
disputes  between  his  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic   subjects,   in   which  he   vainly 
endeavored  to  arbitrate  —  the  dastardly 
attempt  on  his  life,  from  which  he  escaped 
with  wounds  and  bruises.    The  first  pai> 
tition  of  his  kingdom  was  at  hand.     Anx- 
iety was  whitenmg  his  locks,  and  causing 
him  neuralgic  pains.    **  Accursed  be  the 
day,"  he  wrote,  "  which  led  me  to  the  place 
I  now  occupy,  but  cannot  well  abandon.** 
Madame  Geoffrin  was  filled  with  pity  for 
him,  but  hardly  knew  what  conifort  to 
administer.    She  recommended  his  abdi- 
cating, and  then  either  settling  in  England 
or  going  to  Rome,  entering  the  priesthood, 
and  becoming  a  cardinal.    "There  is  no 
condition  or  situation,"  said  she,  "that  I 
would  not  prefer  to  yours  —  even  poverty." 
Formerly  it  was  her  pride  to  talk  of  Poland 
and  Polish  affairs ;  but  now  if  people  ques- 
tioned her  on  the  subject  (and  some  mali* 
cious  questioners  there  wereX  she  would 
gladly  have  "  had  her  head  in  a  sack." 

Madame  Geoffrin  had  an  only  child,  the 
Marquise  de  la  Fertd-Imbault,  who  like 
herself  had  been  left  a  widow  in  early  life. 
They  were  unlike  in  every  way,  and, 
though  living  in  the  same  house,  had  dif- 
ferent pursuits  and  different  friends.  The 
daughter,  who  was  devout,  could  not  en- 
dure the  philosophers  surrounding  her 
mother;  and  when  Madame  Geoffnn,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight,  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  she  shut  her  doors  on  the  whole 
tribe.  The  sick  woman  was  told  how 
mortified  some  of  them  were  at  this  treat- 
ment, to  which  she  replied  with  a  smile 
and  a  gleam  of  her  former  wit :  "  What 
would  you  have  ?  My  daughter,  after  ally 
is  only  acting  like  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in 
defending  my  tomb  against  the  infidels !  ** 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  she 


a  believer  in  divine  truths;  but  to  ju4ge 
by  her  conduct,  she  did  not  take  the  En- 
cyclopaedists for  guides.  She  was  regular 
in  her  attendance  at  church,  and  showed 
anxiety  about  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
friends  whose  last  moments  she  attended. 
She  retired  yearly  into  a  convent  to  reflect 
on  serious  subjects.  In  connection  with 
this  last  practice,  Baron  von  Gleichen,  in 
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i  "Souvenirs,"  mentions  a  fact  not 
rhaps  unworthy  of  notice.  She  had  a 
H>ry  that  she  could  tell  the  characters 
people  by  looking  at  their  backs,  and 
s  inspired  an  artist  of  her  acquaintance 
th  the  notion  of  paintine  her  with  her 
ck  to  the  spectator.  In  nis  picture  she 
s  represented  advancing;  down  an  ave- 
e,  at  the  end  of  whidi  was  seen  the 
avent  where  she  was  to  perform  her 
reat.  Figure  and  pose  were  alike  elo- 
ent.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  black 
od,  the  stiff  white  collar,  and  the  gray 
wn.  Those  who  knew  the  subject  her- 
f  half  expected  lofhear  the  sound  of 
e  of  her  familiar  maxims  echoing  from 
t  cloister  she  was  approaching. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
DANTE. 

DEAN   PLUMPTRE*S  TRANSLATION. 

[t  was  the  complaint  of  Alfieri  that  in 
;  day  there  were  scarcely  a  hundred 
idents  of  Dante  in  Italy.  Had  Alfieri 
ed  to-day,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  ; 
•  the  students  of  Dante  are  everywhere, 
ance  and  Germany,  England  and  Amer- 
^  have  contributed  the  skill  and  indus* 
'  of  their  foremost  sons  to  spread  the 
owledge  of  the  great  Italian  poem, 
ctureships  have  been  founded,  societies 
ve  been  formed,  to  promote  the  study 
the  Divine  Comedy.  One  of  the  lead- 
l  members  of  the  Oxford  Dante  Society 
tnes  to  London  to  lecture  on  the  text  of 
mte,  as  Barlow  lecturer  at  University 
>llege.  In  America  the  Concord  School 
Philosophy  devotes  some  of  its  sittings 
the  study  of  Dante,%nd  its  proceedings 
;  deemed  of  sufficient  popular  interest 

be  reported  in  the  papers ;  and  we 
im  how  Dr.  Barthold  contributed  a 
per  on  the  tropes  of  Dante,  and  how 
ofessor  Harris,  in  the  course  of  a  paper 

the  philosophy  of  Dante  and  its  rela- 
»n  to  moral  ideas,  declares  Dante *s  ereat 
>rk  to  be  the  religious  poem  of  the 
►rid. 

As  the  students,  so  also  the  translators 
Dante  have  increased.  Within  the  last 
ndred  years  there  have  appeared  at 
ist  eighteen  whole  or  partial  English 
nslations  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  The 
les  are  changed  since  a  translator  of 
mte  was  looked  upon  as  a  benevolent 
rsonage  who  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
uble  to  make  the  work  of  an  eminent 
eign  author  accessible  to  the  English 
ider,  and  whose  work  must  be  accepted, 


without  overmuch  criticism,  as  a  well- 
intentioned  offering  to  his  fellow-country- 
men. Now  the  translator  sends  forth  his 
work  knowing  that  it  will  be  keenly 
scanned  by  many  who  are  students  of 
Dante,  and  who,  if  they  have  not  pub- 
lished, have  probably  in  secret  tried  their 
hands  upon  the  translation  of  some  por- 
tion of  the  poem ;  he  knows,  too,  that  such 
men  will  be  jealous,  with  the  love  of  deep 
and  long  attachment,  for  the  honor  of  the 
poet,  and  will  be  quick  to  mark  the  blem- 
ish of  a  cold  or  inadequate  rendering,  or 
the  failure  to  do  justice  to  some  passage 
which  is  a  special  favorite  with  them- 
selves. But  it,  on  the  one  hand,  the  trans- 
lator of  Dante  runs  the  gauntlet  of  this 
keen  and  jealous  criticism,  he  has  an  ad- 
vantage also ;  for  these  students  and  lov- 
ers of  Dante  are  the  very  men  who  will 
most  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the 
translator's  task,  and  who  will  oe  fore- 
most to  welcome  any  work  which  shows 
fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  poet  of  their 
affections. 

At  the  outset  I  may  express  my  own 
conviction  that  Dean  Plumptre,  in  the 
work  the  first  volume  of  which  is  in  our 
hands,  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all 
Dante  students.  Whatever  may  be  the 
merits  or  defects  of  his  translation  (and  of 
these  1  propose  to  speak  later  on),  he  has 
given  us  notes  on  the  Divine  Comedy 
which  are  full  of  sympathy  and  knowledge 
—  neither  wearisome  through  length,  nor 
obscure  through  brevity  —  and  which  often 
by  some  happy  hint  or  allusion  throw  a  new 
light  upon  the  poet's  meaning;  and  to 
these  he  has  prefixed  a  biography  of  Dante 
which  is  cultured  and  graceful,  which  he 
has  (as  he  says)  avoidedmaking  *'  an  ideal 
biography,"  out  in  which  he  has  traced 
out,  with  that  happy  instinct  which  is  his 
peculiar  gift,  by  combining  scattered  hints 
here  and  there,  lines  of  thought  which 
give  vividness  and  reality  to  the  story  of 
the  poet's  life.  He  has  treated  many  of 
the  problems  with  which  Dante  scholars 
are  acquainted,  with  judgment  and  with 
impartiality.  He  has  written  as  one  who 
desires  that  the  story  of  the  poet  shall  be 
indeed  the  story  of  the  man  s  life.  And 
in  doing  this  he  has  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  mere  English  reader  one  key,  and 
perhaps  the  best,  to  the  understanaing  of 
the  poem.  The  commentators  on  Dante 
who  have  read  their  own  thoughts  into  his 
poem  have  been  far  too  many.  Theologi- 
cal prejudices  or  political  feelings  have 
been  successful  in  constructing  not  only 
unreal  but  even  unnatural  portraits  of  the 
poet.    The  truth  is,  that  Dante  was  a 
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greater  man,  and  a  greater  poet  also,  than 
many  of  his  biographers  had  the  faculty 
of  imagining.  He  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  been  a  man  in  servitude  to  any 
partisan  idea.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  he 
spoke  at  times  with  a  fierceness  and  a 
force  which  sound  to  our  ears  as  an  utter- 
ance possible  to  none  but  a  strong  parti- 
san. But  he  is  only  a  partisan  when  he  is 
able  to  secure  something  which  is  greater 
than  the  spirit  of  partisanship  can  imag- 
ine. Like  most  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  he  is  obliged  at  times  to  act  with  a 
party  while  his  own  soul  is  too  great  for 
party  bondage.  His  devotion  to  Florence 
IS  the  devotion  of  his  whole  soul,  second 
only,  if  second,  to  his  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  Beatrice.  But  his  devotion  is 
the  devotion  of  one  who  cares  not  whether 
it  be  Guclph  or  Ghi belli ne,  black  or  white, 
that  he  uses  as  the  instrument  in  his  hand, 
so  lone  as  he  can  secure  the  two  things 
which  he  so  lonj^s  for  —  the  greatness  of 
Florence  and  his  nearness  to  her.  And 
it  is  for  want  of  understanding  this  breadth 
and  intensity  of  Dante's  character  that 
many  of  his  commentators  have  gone 
astray.  Ozanam  would  fain  have  us  be- 
lieve that  he  is  an  ardent  theologian; 
Aroux  would  have  us  think  of  him  as  a 
socialist  and  republican  in  advance  of  his 
age  ;  the  elder  Rossetti  would  picture  him 
as  a  reformer  before  the  Reformation.  But 
in  truth  Dante  was  none  of  these  ;  he  was 
neither  a  blind  partisan  of  the  papacy  nor 
yet  an  eager  revolutionist  against  ecclesi- 
astical power.  He  was  too  much  a  man 
of  his  own  time  not  to  see  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  wielded  by  the 
papal  power ;  he  was  too  much  a  lover  of 
freedom  and  of  conscience  not  to  see  the 
blots  which  darkened  the  Church  of  his 
day,  or  the  unreality  of  the  religion  which 
was  fostered  by  some  of  its  adherents. 
The  magnificent  courage  with  which  he  is 
not  afraid  in  his  great  poem  to  reverse 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  passed 
by  papal  lips,  or  to  send  down  to  his  fittine 
hell  the  scoundrel  whom  the  pope  had 
pronounced  forgiven,  reveal  to  us  a  man 
who,  whatever  his  reverence  —  and  doubt- 
less it  was  ereat  —  for  Church  authority, 
was  not  likely  to  make  his  judgment  blind. 
In  the  pages  of  his  interesting  biography 
Dean  Plumptre  has  quite  sustained  this 
conception  of  the  poet  s  character. 

On  another  point — the  Gentucca  con- 
troversy—  in  which  the  name  of  Dante 
has  been  mentioned  with  bated  breath 
and  half-averted  face,  I  think  Dean  Plump- 
tre is  right  when  he  concludes  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  thinking  evil.    Doubtless 


there  are  words  and  phrases  which  may 
be  interpreted  in  a  coinpromising  sense 
of  his  relations  with  Gentucca;  but  I 
think  that  most  lovers  of  Dante  will  agree 
with  Dean  Plumptre  when  be  says  uat^ 
if  he  were  a  young  barrister,  nothing  would 
give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  case  for  the  defence. 
We  might  plead  that  the  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil,  and  which  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  judging  of  all  men,  should 
most  of  all  be  exercised  in  judeinz  of 
one  whose  memory  and  whose  fair  ume 
are  left  in  our  hands  while  he  himself  is 
silenced  in  the  silence  of  death ;  but  there 
seems  a  frimd  facie  improbability  of 
wrong ;  it  is  surely  unlikely  that  the  poet, 
worn  with  premature  old  age,  wearied  with 
his  many  wanderings,  tired  in  frame  and 
sick  at  heart,  to  whose  soul  the  bitter  and 
terrible  past  had  brought  such  deep  re* 
morse  and  such  terrible  heart  experiencet 
would  fall  once  more  under  the  domioion 
of  low  or  base  desire.  The  explanation 
of  his  relationship  with  Gentucca  is  iax 
easier  and  more  natural;  he  was,  as  we 
all  know,  one  who  could  be  stem  towards 
men,  and  who  cherished  an  indignant 
scorn  of  the  manhood  which,  possessed 
of  intellect  and  the  opportunities  of  inteW 
lectual  study,  yet  allowed  itself  to  sink  to 
the  level  ot  tne  mere  ro)'sterer,  pleased 
with  his  hawk  and  his  hounds.  From  the 
society  of  the  boorish  nobles  on  whom  he 
was  partially  dependent,  but  many  of  whom 
he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  despising, 
Dante  found  a  refuge  in  the  society  of 
gentle  and  intelligent  women.  Their  sym* 
pathy  to  the  exile  was  warmer  and  more 
generous,  and  their  hearts  more  readily 
responded  to  his  aspirations  and  more 
(juickly  interpreted  the  aims  of  the  poet's 
life,  when,  then,  he  came  across  a  well- 
educated  lady  of  gentle  birth  and  cultured 
manners  ana  kindly  heart,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  poor  exile  should 
find  real  and  innocent  solace  in  her  soci- 
ety. 1  am  infinitely  glad  therefore  that 
Dean  Plumptre  has  reminded  us  that  it  is 
more  just  and  more  noble  to  hope  the 
good  tnan  to  imagine  the  evil. 

I  am  glad  also  to  find  that  Dean  Plump- 
tre is  more  tender  to  the  memorable  letter 
of  Fra  Ilario  than  some  other  critics  and 
commentators  have  been.  I  quite  a^ree 
with  him,  that  while  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  affirm  its  genuineness,  yet  it  is 
difficult,  on  reading  it,  to  reconcile  our 
minds  to  the  idea  that  it  is  a  pure  fiction. 
The  circumstances  of  Dante's  travels  aret 
as  Dean  Plumptre  points  out,  at  least 
favorable  to  the  belief  that  the  letter  is 
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not  wholly  a  foreery,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
find  that  Dean  Plump tre  does  not  quite 
discard  the  letter  which  describes  so  viv- 
idly such  a  touching  and  suggestive  inci- 
dent. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  translation. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  Dean  Plump- 
tre  and  his  writings  knew  that  he  pos- 
sessed qualifications  which  eminently  fit- 
ted him  for  a  translator  of  and  commen- 
tator on  Dante.  He  recognizes  himself 
that  his  previous  studies  have  been  unin- 
tentional helps  towards  this  work :  **  1 
learned  that  in  writing  comments  on  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  I  had  oeen  training  myself 
to  enter  more  fully  into  the  heart  and  mind 
of  Dante ;  that  the  study  of  the  eschatol- 
ogy  of  the  early  and  mediaeval  Church 
was  not  a  bad  preparation  for  that  of 
Dante's  vision  behind  the  veil."*  But 
the  author  of  that  interesting  book,  "  The 
Spirits  in  Prison,"  had  qualifications 
which  no  amount  of  study  could  bestow. 
Besides  those  studies  which  he  regards 
himself  in  the  lieht  of  unintentional  prep- 
aration for  his  Dook  on  Dante,  his  own 
poems  were  enough  to  prove  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  poetic  leeling  needful  to  trans- 
late the  poet;  his  critical  works  showed 
that  he  had  that  aptitude  for  verbal  nice- 
ties which  is  indispensable;  while  the 
happy  faculty  of  his  well-trained  imagina- 
tion was  an  assurance  that  Dean  Plumptre 
would  never  become  a  mere  dry,  verbal 
critic.  His  mastery  over  other  tongues 
and  his  powers  as  a  writer  of  English 
complete  the  qualifications  which  justified 
the  expectation  that  any  translation  from 
his  hand  could  not  fail  to  be  scholarly, 
Sj^mpathetic,  and  eloquent. 

To  the  translator  of  Dante  four  paths 
are  open.  He  may  attempt  to  translate 
the  poem  employing  the  rigid  form  of 
metre  —  the  ieraa  rima  of  the  Divine 
Comedy;  or  he  may,  as  Ichabod  Wright 
has  done,  use  as  the  form  of  his  transla- 
tion a  kind  of  clever  imitation  of  the  origi- 
nal rhyme;  or  he  may,  like  Cary,  adopt 
blank  verse ;  or,  again,  as  Dr.  Carlvle,  he 
may  abandon  all  attempt  to  translate  in 
verse,  and  fall  back  upon  the  medium  of 
prose.  There  will  no  doubt  be  found  ad- 
vocates of  each  of  these  methods.  For 
myself,  I  quite  think  with  the  Dean  of 
Wells,  that  a  prose  translation  of  any 
poem  will  scarcely  ever  read,  however 
well  it  may  have  been  translated,  as  if  it 
were  a  poem.  Most  readers  of  such  prose 
translations  of  Dante  will,  I  believe,  agree 
with   Dean  Plumptre  when  he  says  that 
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'*  the  result  of  a  poem  translated  in  prose 
is  at  the  best  like  looking  on  the  many 
forms  of  a  complicated  dance  without 
hearing  the  music  which  guides  and  reg- 
ulates them.  Read  a  chorus  of  Sophocles 
or  an  ode  of  Pindar  in  a  crib,  and  see 
what  you  think  of  it."  It  is  quite  true 
that  tne  reader  demands,  not  only  the 
sense  of  the  poet,  but  some  idea  of  the 
poet's  melody.  When  we  turn  to  the 
foremost  blank-verj»e  translator,  we  are 
ready  to  confess  that  his  translation  is 
entitled  to  be  called  eminently  successful. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  Lord  Macaulay's 
praise  of  Cary,  the  general  effect  upon  my 
mind  has  always  been  that  it  is  not  a  true 
rendering  of  Dante's  poem,  but  rather  a 
great  Miltonic  poem  conceived  on  the 
lines  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Blank  verse 
will  never  really  express,  1  venture  to  be- 
lieve, the  true  heart  or  the  real  raiment  of 
Dante's  poem.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  translation,  like  that  of  Dean  Plumptre 
or  Mr.  Minchin,  is  made  with  the  attempt, 
not  only  to  render  the  sense,  but  also  to 
render  it  in  the  triple  rhyme  of  the  origi- 
nal, we  feel  as  we  read  it  that  too  often 
the  spirit  of  the  poem  is  lost  in  the  slavery 
of  the  metre  ;  the  bondage  of  the  form  is 
too  great,  and  in  numberless  cases  in 
order  to  maintain  the  rhyme  a  word  is 
used  which  scarcely  carries  the  true  mean- 
ing  of  the  original,  or  a  word  is  added  for 
which  there  is  no  original  equivalent,  and 
the  use  of  which  weakens  the  thought  ex- 
pressed. Dante's  mastery  over  his  own 
tongue  and  metre  was  like  the  mastery  of 
a  musician  over  a  difficult  instrument; 
while  he  keeps  his  music  true,  while  he 
moves  within  the  strict  bounds  which  he 
himself  has  chosen,  he  remains  as  com- 
pletely free  and  untrammelled  by  conven- 
tionalism as  is  Walt  Whitman  or  Robert 
Browning.  But  when  the  translator  at- 
tempts to  follow  in  another  tongue  the 
footsteps  of  the  great  master,  we  teel  the 
difference.  He  may  play  the  tune,  but  it 
is  the  touch  of  an  apprentice  hand  which 
strikes  the  chords.  The  proof  of  this  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  even  with  one 
so  skilled  and  so  real  a  master  of  English 
as  Dean  Plumptre,  there  are  frequent 
examples  of  the  faults  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. Frequently  because  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  metre  he  is  forced  to  add  a 
word  which  is  unrepresented  in  the  poem, 
or  to  employ  a  weaker  word  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done,  and  so  diminish  the 
force  of  some  pregnant  sentence.  Those 
who  know  Dante  will  remember  cases  in 
which  his  sentences,  compact,  strong,  and 
abrupt,  smite  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the 
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mind  as  the  single  and  the  sudden  blow 
of  a  well-wielded  hammer ;  but  when  we 
read  the  same  sentences  in  the  translation 
they  sound  to  us  like  a  doubtful  and  fal- 
tering blow,  which,  because  of  sheer 
weakness,  reduplicates  itself;  the  blow  of 
the  master  is  followed  by  the  blow  of  a 
feeble  and  ungoverned  hand.  A  few  ex- 
amples will  illustrate  best  what  I  mean. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Inferno,  canto  iii., 
line  69,  we  find  an  instance  of  what  I  may 
call  a  weak  addition  to  the  original  text. 
Dean  Plumptre's  translation  is  as  follows : 

And  streams  of  blood  down-trickled  on  each 

face, 
And  mingled  with  their  tears,  beneath  their 

feet, 
Were  licked  by  worms  that  wriggled^  foul 

and  base. 

I  have  italicized  the  words  "wriggled," 
"foul,"  and  "base."  They  are  repre- 
sented, as  the  reader  of  Dante  knows,  by 
one  word  in  the  originaL  The  worms  of 
which  Dante  speaks  he  describes  as  fas- 
iidiosi^  which  hardly  carries  with  it  the 
suggestion  of  base,  still  less  of  wriggling. 
The  idea  of  the  loathsomeness  of  the 
worms,  and  the  idea  of  the  wearisome  way 
in  which  they  incessantly  harassed  the 
doomed,  are  there ;  but  the  only  word  in 
Dean  Plumptre*s  translation  which  seems 
fairly  to  represent  either  of  these  ideas  is 
the  word  "foul."  But  a  glance  at  his 
pages  will  show  that  it  is  the  exigency  of 
the  rhyme  which  has  compelled  him  to 
adopt  the  words  that  he  has  used.  Still, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  Dean  Plumptre's 
translation  of  the  passage  is  superior  to 
Mr.  Minchin's,  who  has  described  the 
scene,  and  closes  his  description  with  the 
words,  — 

Feasted  on  by  dainty  worms  galore, 

where  we  might  well  wonder  at  the  word 
"galore,"  if  we  did  not  remember  that 
Mr.  M  inch  in,  like  Dean  Plumptre,  was 
walking  by  rule.  Again,  in  the  fifth  canto 
the  same  stern  necessity  for  maintaining 
the  rhyme  compels  Profossor  Plumptre 
to  translate  dottore^  "teacher  famed"  — 
again,  as  it  seems  to  me,  introducing  an 
additional  word  which  gives  a  feeling  of 
weakness  to  the  verse.  To  pass  from  ex- 
amples of  words  which  have  been  added 
to  the  cases  of  words  which  seem  to  intro- 
duce a  more  or  less  faulty  idea,  I  may 
mention  that  in  the  third  canto  of  the 
Inferno,  line  33,  where  the  souls  of  the 
weaklings,  whose  timid  selfishness  pre- 
vented their  enlisting  with  courage  either 
on  the  side  of  God  or  evil,  is  described, 


Dean  Plumptre  puts  the  words  of  Dante^i 
inquiry  into  the  following  form  :  — 

Master !  what  is  this  that  now  I  hear  ? 
And  who  that  race  whom  torment  so  doth 
tame? 

The  word  here  rendered  tame  is  vinta^ 
and  Alfieri^s  note  in  Biagioli's  Dante  will 
explain  the  reason  of  its  use.  He  says 
that  out  of  the  resistance  which  the  strong 
character  gives  to  the  sensations  of  pam 
a  kind  of  warfare  is  developed :  when  the 
sufferer  gives  way  to  cries  and  complaints 
he  is  conquered ;  when  he  is  silent,  and, 
like  Capaneus,  refuses  to  give  sign  of 
suffering,  then  he  is  not  beaten  by  the  pain. 
But  these  sufferers,  says  Dante,  were 
beaten  by  their  pain ;  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  these  sufferers  were  the  weaklings 
who  only  cared  for  themselves,  and  were 
just  those  self-saving  creatures  who  were 
likely  to  collapse  wnen  touched  by  hard- 
ship or  suffering,  then  we  can  understand 
how  Dante  regarded  their  clamors  and 
their  cries  as  the  unheroic  outcries  of 
those  who  were  indeed  "  conquered  "  by 
their  suffering.  "  Tamed  "  they  were  not, 
but  conquered  they  were.  These  souls, 
scorned  alike  by  heaven  and  by  hell, 
would  remain  forever  the  same  feeble, 
hysterical,  undeveloped  characters  to  the 
end.  They  were  outside  the  range  of 
the  taming  influence  of  any  power  in 
heaven  or  hell.  The  same  kind  of  criti- 
cism applies  to  Mr.  Minchin^s  translation 
of  the  passage.     He  renders  it :  — 

O  my  master !  what  is  this  I  hear  ? 
And  who  are  these  whom  grief  doth  so  im- 
mure? 

Whatever  else  these  sufferers  are.  they 
are  not  immured  in  their  grief,  for  the  very 
feature  which  strikes  the  thought  most 
is  that  the  air  is  made  vocal  with  the  cries 
of  those  beings  who  are  entirely  destitute 
of  the  virtue  of  self-control.  But  here 
again  the  weakness  of  the  translation  is 
due,  as  the  reader  will  see  in  both  cases, 
to  the  stem  exigencies  of  the  triple  rhyme. 
To  turn  to  another  example,  I  notice  that 
in  the  Francesca  incident.  Inferno,  v. 
93,  Dean  Plumptre  translates  the  words 
del  nostra  mal  perversa  by  the  English 
words,  "  our  doom  perverse ; "  while  Mr. 
Minchin  is  obliged  to  drop  the  word  "per- 
verse "  altogether,  and  gives  us,  *•  since  to 
our  evil  thou  dost  pity  bring.^  In  this 
example,  though  Mr.  Minchiirs  version  is 
weak  by  the  omission  of  a  pregnant  word, 
it  seems  to  me  preferable  to  Dean  Plump- 
tre's,  which  conveys,  as  I  venture  to 
think,  a  very  doubtful  idea.    The  English 
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reader  will  imagine  that  Francesca  and  her  pleading  and  deprecation,  which  half  en- 
lover  were  complaining  that  the  doom  of  treats  and  yet  half  fears  to  entreat  the  at- 
heaven  was  a  perverse  one,  whereas  their  tention  of  one  who,  though  once  known  so 
allusion  is  not  to  the  doom  which  the  jus-  well,  now  walks  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
tice  of  heaven  has  meted,  but  rather  to  suppliant  The  whole  interview  teems 
their  own  sensations  of  suffering.  It  is  with  subtle  indications  of  this  pathetic 
the  perverse  evil  which  they  complain  of,  timidity.  Brunetto  doubts  whether  Dante 
but  they,  like  all  souls  in  the  "  Inferno,"  may  not  be  displeased  at  his  attempting  to 
recognize  the  justice  of  their  doom.  Once  walk  part  of  the  way  with  him ;  and  Dante 
more  :  in  that  magnificent  scene  where  himself  feels,  with  that  exquisite  sensi- 
Dante  is  passing  amidst  the  blazing  tombs  tiveness  which  belongs  to  noble  natures, 
of  the  city  of  Dis,  and  holds  his  conver-  the  unutterable  shame  and  pain  which  his 
sationwith  Farinataand  Cavalcanti,  Dean  master  must  suffer  in  appearing  the  dis- 
Plumptre  translates  the  passage  in  which  figured  and  disgraced  thing  that  he  is; 
Dante  described  the  feeling  of  Guido  and  therefore,  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
towards  the  poetry  of  Virgil  by  the  one  for  whom  he  still  retains  the  rever- 
words : —  ence  of  pupil  towards  his  master,  he  drops 

Maybe,  your  Guido  to  his  worth  was  blind,  j?!'^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^y^s  and  will  not  look  into 
^       '  his  masters  countenance,  lest  his  glance 
But  the  word  is  stronger  than  "  blind,"  and  should  remind  him  keenly  of  how  much  he 
Mr.  Minchin  has  kept  the  notion  of  scorn  is  fallen.    But  here  again  the  word  which 
which  Guido  had  for  ancient  poetry  more  Dean  Plumptre  has  used  is  only  used,  I 
clearly  before  the  reader's  mind  when  he  imagine,  because  of  the  necessity  of  find- 
renders  the  verse  :—  ing  a  rhyme.     Under  the  same  necessity 
Perchance  your  Guido  held  him  in  disdain.  Mr.  Minchin  translates  the  passage :  — 
Another  example  of  what  we  may  call  K«  towards  me  his  hand  had  raught : 
weakness  in  the  exchange  of  words  is  to  a  justifiable  but  not  pleasing  rendering  of 
be  found  m  that  scene  which  vies  in  pa-  the  passage.    Before  quitting  this  canto, 
thetic  power  with  the  Francesca  or  Ugo-  ^h^  ^^ader  will  be  struck  by  the  weak 
Imo  incident -- the  scene  in  which  Dante  rhymes  in  verse  17  and  onwards,  where 
meets  his   old   master,  Brunetto   Utini.  u  o^e  "  and  "  shown  "  and  "  frown  "  make 
As  Vireil  and  Dante  are  passing  along  ^p  ^^e  triple  rhyme  of  the  passage, 
the   little  raised  causeway   which   leads  *^it  ^^^^^  perhaps  ungracious  to  point 
across  the  fiery  desert,  he  is  arrested  by  ^^^  t^gse  small  defects   in  a  translation 
Brunetto  Utini,  who  reaches  out  his  hand  ^^1^,^  is  so  uniformly  good,  and  which  has 
and  touches  his  robe.    But  Dean  Plump-  mastered  some  of  the  most  difficult  pas- 
tre  descnbes  it  m  these  words :  —  ^^ges,  and  rendered  them  with  skill  and 
And  I,  when  he  his  arm  towards  me  shook,  smoothness ;  but  I  do  not  refer  to  them 
From  bringing  him  to  recognition  clear,  as  points  of  criticism  of  Dean  Plumptre's 
I  was  not  hindered  by  his  scorched  look,  work,  but  rather  in  illustration  of  the  posi- 
But  thought  my  mmd  a  knowledge  gained  full  tion  which  I  have  taken  —  namely,  that  in 

A    ,^^^^j»      J             .      ,           J 1 .  /  the  most  skilful  hands  it  is  impossible  to 

And  bending  down  my  hand  toward  his  face,  maintain  the  triple  rhyme  without  sacrific- 

"h^e?"                     Brunetto,  art  thou  j^^  ^j^^  ^pj^j^  ^^  the  form ;  and  it   must 

always  be  a  question  which  is  the  greater 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  Brunetto  did  not  evil,  —  that  the  spirit  should  be  lost  in  an 
shake  his  arm  towards  Dante  at  all.  The  attempt  to  reach  perfection  of  form,  or 
word  in  the  original  is  distesi^  and  the  that  the  spirit  should  be  maintained  in  an 
gesture  is  infinitely  pathetic,  and  is  in  per-  inadequate  or  imperfect  form.  On  the 
lect  keeping  with  the  timid  and  sad  hesi-  whole,  I  am  somewhat  led  to  the  conclu- 
tation  which  Brunetto  displays  all  through  sion  that  the  best  method  of  translating 
the  interview.  It  is  the  meeting  of  the  Dante  will  be,  not  by  abandoning  the  form, 
young  pupil,  who  has  succeeded,  with  his  nor  yet  by  loyally  and  scrupulously  en- 
old  master,  who  has  dropped  out  of  sight  deavoring  to  carry  out  the  triple  rhyme, 
and  out  of  fame.  Age  is  ever  timid  to-  but  by  the  invention  of  a  new  metre  which 
wards  youth,  and  fallen  age  is  still  more  w^ill  oe  sufficiently  easy  of  handling  to 
so  towards  prosperous  youth.  **  Will  the  prevent  any  consiaerable  loss  of  the  spirit 
young  lad  who  has  now  grown  into  man-  or  sense  of  the  poem,  but  which  will  be 
nood  care  to  recognise  me  ?  Will  he  care  sufficiently  melodious  in  form  to  carry  to 
to  recognize  me  in  my  fallen  estate?"  the  ear  of  the  English  reader  some  —  even 
The  outstretched  arm  is  the  gesture  of  if  an  imperfect — notion  of  the  music  of 
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the  original.     Ichabod  Wright  attempted  "What  ails  thee,  father?    Why  this 

something  of  this  sort,  and  though,  in-  regard?** 

deed,  his  translation  is  open  to  criticism,  And  still  I  shed  no  tear,  nor  answer  made 

yet  I   hardly  think  that  Dean   Plumptre  AH  that  long  day,  nor  yet  the  follow^ 

I'I'J'if  M  ^''w  •  Z'^  f^''\  T-^"^  n'l  Till  "ife  next  sun  was  o'er  the  world  c 

force  of  Mr.  Wnght*s  translation.     But  played  • 

neither  from  those  who  have  adopted  the  And  when  there  came  a  littie  ray  of  light 

triple  rhyme,  nor  from  any  previous  trans-  into  the  dolorous  prison,  and  I  knew 

lator  choosing  his  own  rhyme,  have  we  My  own  face  by  four  faces*  piteous  plight; 

ever  received  a  true  photograph,  so  to  Then  both  my  nands  in  anguish  I  gna 

speak,  of  the  original.    That  remains  for  through. 

the  future.    There  is  one  man  in  England  And  they,  who  deemed  that  hunger  did 

who  (as  some  believe)  would  be  capable  of  ^     strain 

giving,  with  really  deep  and  strong  force,  .  ^o  eat,  rose  up  with  one  accord  to  sue, 

Tu^  o^:^«^  ^f  rk««f^»«  «5x«,«  .  „.u^  ^:^.^u  And  said,  **  O  father,  less  will  be  our  pain 

the  spmtof  Dantes  poem ;  who,  himse^  ifthoueatus;  thoi  didst  these  fram^arra- 

a  poet,  with  a  robust  and  intense  insight,  y^.^y,  t^ig  p^*^  flesh,  now  strip  it  off  agafau 

a  noble  heedlessness  of  mere  prettmess  i  calmed  me  then  their  anguish  to  allay; 

of  form,  possesses  qualities  which  emi-  That  day,  and  then  the  next,  we  all  wei 

nently  fit  him  for  the  task — I  mean  Mr.  dumb: 

Robert   Browning.      Before,  however,   I  Hard  earth,  why  0}^ned  not  thy  depths  thaC 

pass  from  these  points  of  verbal  criticism,  day? 

I  think  that  English  readers  and  Dante  And  when  unto  the  fourth  day  we  had  come. 

scholars  will  be  glad  to  see  that   Dean  ^addo  lay  stretched  before  my  feet,  and 

.^T^^Z^^^^^JaI  '''''''^^^   u  ''''^'?'''  "  WhyXher,  help*st  thou  not  ?'*  and  there, 

to  use  the  old  word  "perse.       It  carries  in  sum 

with  it  a  meaning  now  sufficiently  plain,  He  died;  and  as  thou  seest  roe,  so  I  eyed 

through  Mr.  Ruskin  s  interpreting  skill,  for  The  three  fall  down,  and  perish  one  by  one, 

which  there  is  no  good  equivalent  in  use  The  fifth  day  and  the  s«th,  and  then  I  tried, 

amongst  us.     Like  Polonius  we  may  say,  Already  blind,  to  grope  o*er  them  alone, 

"  Perse  is  good.*'  And  three  days  called  them  after  they  were 

Of  Professor  Plumptre's  success  in  ren-  ^^^^  J 

dering  both  faithfully  and  graphically  the  Then  even  grief  by  hunger  was  outdone. 

text  of  the  poet  we  could  give  many  ex-  »,.        .       ,               .  * .    *i..      1.  1 

amples ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  citing  the  ^^^''^  !*.  ^/^^X  ^""^  I^»"*  '^^^'^  ^*>^^5  P^ 

following  translation  of  that  well-known  ^^g?  ^^^^^  «/«"?*  }^,  "^f.  *^  d^ni^nd  any 

passage  in  the  "Inferno**  declared  by  criticism,  and  this  is  m  hne  73,  where  the 

some  to  l)e  the  finest  passage  in  any  poem  ^""  Pf  ^^^  of  the  onginal  is  a  litUe  ob- 

in  any  language.     I  refer,  o!  course' t^he  f^"^^^-     Dean  Plumptre  emphasi res,  by 

famois  ifgolino  passage.     Dean  Plump-  ^^,%'}^^,9^  *^^  J*^^''^  "alone,**  the  sohtucfe 

tre*s  rendering  oi  thif  seems  to  me  to  of  Ugoli no  as  he  gropes  amongst  his  dead 

combine   all   the  qualities   needed   in  a  sons,  but  it  was  not  so  much  the  sohtude 

translation  —  faithfulness  to  the  original,  which  was  in  Dante  s  mind  as  the  tendei^ 

smoothness,  music,  and  graphic  forcl :  -  Pf^^  ^^j^l.^^^*^^''  5  ^^^^  ^<>''  ^^^^T  o?f  <rf 

^    ^  his  dead  children,  for  he  represents  Ugo- 

When  I  awoke,  ere  yet  the  night  had  fled,  l>no  as  groping  over  each,  as  though  he 

Still  in  their  sleep  I  heard  my  children  wail,  wished  to  assure   himself  that,  even  In 

Who  there  were  with  me,  crj'ing  out  for  death,  all  of  them  were  near  him  stilL 

bread.  This  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  have 

Full  hard  art  thou,  if  grief  shall  not  prevail  before  spoken  of,  the  almost  unavoidaUe 

To  touch  thee,  thinking  what  my  heart  did  tendency  to  sacrifice  accuracy  of  thought 

wko^oLe*  ♦k^ ^     •*        *            -.u  ^o  the  exigencies  of  the  ierga  rima;  but 

When^canst  thou  weep  If  now  to  weep  thou  ^j^j^   this^ingle  exception,  the  p^ksa^ 

Already  they  had  waked ;  the  hour  drew  nigh  ^^^^^ ,  ^*^  ?^  ^^^  ^K  ^^^  J^^^^  remarkaSc 

Till  which  they  had  been  wont  for  food  to  examples  of  true  and  vivid  rendennjg. 

wait,  Another  successful  piece  is  the  foUow- 

And  each  one's  dream  brought  sore  per-  ing,  and  I  take  it  from  a  passage  In  which 

plexitv.  I  have  ventured  to  criticise  the  one  word 

I  heard  the  locking  of  the  lower  gate  tame  : 

Of  that  dread  tower,  and  then  awhile  I 

stared  Speech  manv-tongued  and  cries  of  dhre  lamentt 

In  my  sons'  faces,  speechless,  desolate.  Words  full  of  wrath  «nd  accents  of  de^iabt 

I  wept  not ;  all  within  as  stone  grew  hard.  Deep  voices  hoarse  and  hands  iriiere  not 

They  wept,  and  then  my  Anselmucclo  said,  found  vent,  — 
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tese  made  a  tumult  whirling  in  the  air, 
Forevermore,  in  timeless  gloom  the  same, 
\s  whirls  the  sand  stormKlriven  here  and 
there. 

^ad  again  in  the  same  canto,  where  the 
Dm  of  the  timeserver  is  described,  Dean 
imptre  seems  to  me  to  have  been  most 
ppy:  — 

Full  briefly  I  the  cause  will  tell, 
hope  have  these  that  they  shall  ever  die, 
^nd  this  blind  life  of  theirs  so  base  is  shown, 
^U  other  doom  they  view  with  envious  eye. 
eir  fame  the  world  above  leaves  all  un- 
known; 
tfercy  and  Justice  look  on  them  with  scorn. 
Talk  not  of  them ;  one  glance,  and  then  pass 
on. 

In  the  description,  too,  of  the  island 
the  first  canto  of  the  Purgatory,  the 
loothness  and  the  naturalness  of  the  fol- 
ding passage  is  worthy  of  great  praise  : 

is  little  island  all  around,  below, 

There,   where  the  billows  beat  upon  the 

shore, 
[)n  the  soft  ooze,  bids  reeds  and  rushes 

grow; 
»  other  plant  that  leaves  and  branches  bore, 
>r  hardened  grew,  could  there  its  life  sus- 
tain, 
For  they  yield  not  as  each  stroke  passeth 

o'er, 
en  by  this  way  return  ye  not  again : 
The  sun,  now  rising,  will  direct  you  well, 
Phe  mountain's  height  with  easier  climb  to 
gain. 

iVe  can  thank  Dean  Plumptre  for  his 
rk.  Every  fresh  translation  is  a  gain 
the  English  reader,  for  it  gives  a  new 
)ect  of  tne  poem.    The  English  reader 

0  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  prose 

1  the  verse  translations  will  gradually 
n  an  idea  of  the  poem  more  mst  and 
•re  accurate  than  can  be  possibly  gained 

confinine  himself  to  one  translation 
ne.  Each  translation  may  be  likened 
a  photograph,  which  presents  only  one 
>ect  of  the  poet ;  and  just  as  a  sculptor 
s  2L  photograph  of  the  full-face,  side- 
e,  half-prome,  and  even  of  the  back  of 

head  of  the  person  he  wishes  to  delin- 
e,  and  thereby  becomes  master  of  a 
nplete  idea  of  the  person,  so  the  reader 
Dante  can  compare  the  renderings  of 

poem  which  have  been  given  in  the 
ious  English  translations.  But  none 
I  give  the  real  force  of  the  original; 
t  wine  that  has  been  decanted,  some- 
ig  of  the  aroma  and  flavor  is  lost, 
'rue  students  of  Dante  will  feel  this ; 
the  study  of  Dante  —  to  those  who  un- 
take  it  sincerely  —  is  not  merely  an 
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interesting  recreation :  it  is  a  passion  ;  it 
absorbs ;  like  the  words  of  Gotama,  it 
"  arouses,  incites,  gladdens." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  this,  for  Dante, 
though  possessing  his  own  marked  and 
unique  characteristics,  is  wide  in  range, 
and  appeals  to  many  tastes.  The  lover 
of  nature  will  delight  in  the  pages  of  one 
who  is  keenly  observant  of  nature  in  her 
features  and  moods.  Every  object  is  dear 
to  him ;  he  loves  the  strength  of  the  lion, 
and  the  grace  and  swiftness  of  the  grey- 
hound; the  dove  and  the  starling,  the 
hawk,  the  stork,  and  the  eagle,  are  noted 
by  him ;  the  whale  and  the  dolphin  in  the 
sea,  the  frogs  in  the  marsh,  and  the  fire- 
flies in  the  vale,  are  not  forgotten.  He 
loves  to  watch  the  flowers,  closed  by  the 
hand  of  night,  opening  at  the  kiss  of  the 
rising  sun;  he  marks  the  ivy  that  clings 
to  the  tree,  the  dark  hues  of  the  forest 
foliage,  the  lizard  that  crosses  the  path 
like  a  lightning  flash.  He  rejoices  in  men, 
and  he  Iceenly  notes  their  features  —  the 
piercing  eye,  the  long  and  massive  nose, 
the  brown  beard  and  slender  loins;  he 
delights  in  their  occupations  and  games 
—  the  marksman,  the  runner,  the  wrestler, 
the  man  with  his  sling,  the  tailor  with  his 
needle,  the  sailor  lowering  the  anchor  or 
the  sail.  He  is  alive  to  the  influences  of 
times  and  seasons  —  the  chill  and  sadness 
which  the  evening  brings,  the  hope  and 
freshness  of  the  dawn. 

Then,  again,  his  pages  teem  with  his- 
tory; the  great  events  out  of  which  mod- 
em history  has  been  evolved ;  the  tragic 
tale  which  stirs  the  heart ;  the  quarrels  of 
love  and  jealousy ;  the  stories  of  perfidy 
and  chivalry,  the  half-hinted  dramas  in  the 
lives  of  the  men  and  women  of  his  day. 

Added  to  these  there  are  subtle  disqui- 
sitions on  the  deep  questions  of  philoso- 
phy and  theology ;  the  mental  curiosity  is 
stirred  and  the  reason  is  braced  up  to  the 
study  of  hard  matters  and  problems  which 
touch  eternal  things.  Nature,  history, 
and  philosophy  are  opened  up  in  the 
Divine  Comeay,  and  waken  thought  and 
cast  their  fascinations  round  the  reader *s 
mind. 

But  it  is  not  in  these,  which  are  mere 
details,  that  the  spell  of  the  poet's  en- 
chantment is  to  be  found.  The  permanent 
interest  which  the  poem  evokes  lies,  if  I 
mistake  not,  deeper  still ;  eternal  elements 
are  there  which  lay  hold  of  the  heart  and 
soul,  and  these  belong  not  to  the  imagery 
of  nature,  to  the  family  tragedies  of  six 
hundred  years  ago,  or  to  the  subtle  dis- 
quisitions of  the  schoolmen  ;  they  spring 
rather  from  the  fact  that  Dante's  poem  is 
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more  than  a  poem  about  men  and  things. 
It  is  a  poem  of  man.  What  he  himself 
was  and  felt  and  knew,  that  he  sune.  It 
was  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  he  hadbeen 
in  hell ;  in  his  own  life  there  had  been  a 
hell ;  he  had  walked  that  dark  under-world, 
and  he  had  seen  evil  stripped  of  its  seduc- 
tive garb,  and  revealed  in  its  own  unspeak- 
able horror.  He  had  learned  how  hard  a 
thing  it  is  to  retrace  the  steps  of  wrong, 
and  what  a  complete  revolution  must  take 
place  in  a  man's  life  before  he  can  begin 
to  climb  with  hope  the  hill  on  whose  sum- 
mit shines  the  blessed  light  of  God.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  soul ;  it  is  the  **  Pilgrim's 
Progress  of  the  iMiddle  Ages ;  it  is  a 
tale  which  will  never  die  as  long  as  man 
is  capable  of  the  lower  and  the  higher, 
and  believes  that  there  is  a  hell  to  which 
he  may  sink,  and  a  heaven  to  which  he 
may  climb. 

And  there  is  something  which,  if  I  may 
allow  my  imagination  to  run  on  for  a 
while,  brmgs  the  great  poem  very  close  to 
the  heart  life  of  to-day.  The  poem  is  the 
middle  path  between  two  glories  ;  the  glory 
of  a  past  which  is  dead,  and  of  a  future 
which  only  can  be  reached  through  pain. 
The  age  is  like  the  poet :  humanity  to-day 
looks  back  upon  the  brightness  of^ visions 
and  hopes  which  it  believes  have  passed 
away,  —  the  sweet  vision  of  its  youth, 
when  it  looked  into  the  eyes  of  heavenly 
wisdom  and  believed,  is  gone ;  the  politi- 
cal hopes  which  more  than  a  generation 
ago  rose  so  high,  when  the  dream  of  plenty 
and  peace  belonged  to  Europe,  and  when 
all  things  in  political  and  social  affairs 
seemed  possible  to  the  new-found  vigor 
of  emancipated  communities,  are  gone ; 
the  door  of  the  City  of  Flowers  is  closed 
upon  society  ;  distress,  depression,  doubt, 
is  the  portion  of  the  age,  exiled  from  its 
hope  and  its  dream.  Society,  like  the 
poet,  has  tried  to  climb  the  hill  where 
perpetual  sunlight  falls,  but  the  triple  foes 
of  luxury,  ambition,  and  greed  have  proved 
too  strong  for  its  aspirations  and  endeav- 
ors. The  path  of  bitter  experience  and 
of  discomfited  pride  must  be  trodden  ;  so- 
ciety, like  Dante,  must  learn  in  the  way 
of  suffering  and  experience  that  the  para- 
dise of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals 
can  only  be  reached  by  the  people  who 
are  ready  to  practise  self-denial,  and  to 
embrace  the  cross  of  suffering  for  anoth- 
er's good. 

But  the  poem  is  the  midway  between 
two  glories ;   tiie  early  glory  —  the  glory  | 
of  pure  love,  and  of  pure  patriotism,  the  ' 
glory  of  Beatrice  and  of  Florence,  dear  to  ', 
his  heart,  belongs  to  the  exile  no  more,  i 
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His  pathway  lies  now  across  fiery  plains 
blood-red  streams,  among  cries  and  groans 
and  deep-voiced  laments,  and  over  frozen 
seas  where  the  chillest  winds  are  blowing, 
till  he  reaches  at  last  the  glory  that  exc3- 
leth.  The  life  which  is  lost  is  saved. 
Manifold  more  is  given  him  than  anything 
which  he  has  forsaken;  instead  of  the 
Donna  della  Fenestra,  Lucia  and  Matilda ; 
instead  of  Beatrice,  the  divine  wisdom; 
instead  of  Florence,  the  city  of  the  saints ; 
instead  of  the  wandering  lights  and  false 
images  of  good,  the  beatific  vision  of  God 
and  the  ineffable  glory. 

Will  the  age  be  able  to  read  the  vision, 
and  have  courage  to  climb  the  hill  ? 

W.  B.  Ripox. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Ma^izin^ 
MARIE  ANTOINETTE  AT  TRIANON. 

Until  1774,  occasional  visits  to  Fon- 
tainebieau  excepted,  Marly  had  continued 
to  be  the  exclusive  summer  residence  of 
the  French  court.  It  was  almost  a  second 
Versailles ;  the  mode  of  life  and  the  strict 
observance  of  etiquette  having  undergone 
no  change  since  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  every  traditional  regulation 
in  force  during  whose  reign  had  been  scru- 
pulously maintained.  One  day  resembled 
another,  the  ceremonious  routine  never 
varied,  nor  even  to  the  monarch  himself 
was  the  slightest  deviation  from  estab- 
lished usage  permissible.  To  no  one  was 
this  eternal  round  of  solemn  frivolity 
more  intolerably  wearisome  than  to  the 
young  queen,  whose  lively  temperament 
demanded  a  more  congenial  occupation 
than  interminable  state  banquets  and  long 
evenings  passed  in  the  spacious  saloon, 
where  high  play,  her  especial  abhorrence, 
was  the  invariable  rule ;  and  it  was  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  relief  that,  as  soon  as 
the  Petit  Trianon  was  ready  for  her  recep- 
tion, she  migrated  thither  with  her  little 
court,  and  joyously  inaugurated  the  hap- 
piest period  of  her  life. 

There  perfect  liberty  and  freedom  from 
etiquette  awaited  her;  the  trappings  of 
royalty  were  exchanged  for  the  elegant 
simplicity  of  a  gracious  and  amiable  rAJ- 
telaine^  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  her 
chosen  inmates,  and  participating  in  their 
amusements  with  the  delightful  conscious- 
ness of  entire  immunity  from  constraint. 
It  was  tacitly  understood  that,  beyond  the 
usual  deference  paid  to  a  hostess,  cere- 
mony was  to  be  altogether  dispensed 
with ;  so  that,  when  the  queen  entered  a 
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room  where  any  of  her  guests  were  assem- 
bled, the  ladies  continued  their  music  or 
embroidery,  and  the  gentlemen  their  bil- 
liards or  tric'trac^  without  interruption. 
When  the  king  honored  Trianon  with  a 
visit,  he  came  on  foot  and  unattended ; 
while  those  invited  from  the  palace  ar- 
rived at  two  o'clock  for  dinner,  and 
returned  to  Versailles  at  midnight. 

The  change  from  the  tedious  formalities 
of  Marly  to  the  coquettish  rusticity  of  this 
new  Arcadia  was  complete.  Marie  An- 
toinette, in  the  simplest  of  white  dresses, 
a  gauze  handkerchief  tied  loosely  round 
her  neck,  and  wearing  a  wide-brimmed 
straw  hat  trimmed  with  sky-blue  ribbons, 
flitted  gaily  about  her  little  domain,  now 
presiding  over  the  milking  of  her  cows, 
now  improvising  a  breakfast  of  fresh  eggs 
from  her  farm  on  the  green  sward,  or  fish- 
ing in  the  tiny  lake,  as  the  fancy  took 
her.  In  this  cnarming  retreat  all  the  cares 
and  exigencies  of  court  life  were  forgot- 
ten; there  the  statesman  laid  aside  his 
gravity  —  duke  est  desipere  in  loco  —  and 
listened  smilingly  to  the  babble  of  eman- 
dpated  ladies  in  waiting;  and  even  the 
sedate  monarch  himselti  beguiled  from 
his  favorite  seat  in  a  secluded  arbor, 
exchanged  merry  sallies  with  the  sportive, 
Watteau-like  shepherdesses  reclining  on 
the  mossy  banks  of  this  modern  realiza- 
tion of  Boccaccio's  garden. 

Let  us  enter  this  miniature  palace  em- 
bosomed in  verdure.  On  pressing  a  spring 
the  door  opens,  disclosing  a  stone  stair- 
case conducting  through  an  ante-chamber 
to  the  dining-room,  ornamented  with  wood- 
carvings  representing  crowns  of  roses  in- 
terlaced with  garlands  of  flowers.  Adjoin- 
ing it  is  the  small  drawing-room,  the  walls 
of  which  are  covered  with  emblems  of  the 
vintage  season  mingled  with  the  attributes 
of  comedy,  bunches  of  grapes  surmounted 
by  masks,  and  baskets  of  fruit  alternating 
with  castanets  and  guitars.  From  the 
ceiling  of  the  grand  salon,  each  corner 
of  which  is  adorned  with  groups  of  flying 
cupids,  hangs  a  chandelier  supported  by 
intertwined  chaplets  of  roses ;  and  beyond 
it  is  the  queen's  bedchamber,  draped  in 
blue  silk,  and  decorated  with  admirably 
executed  carvings  of  poppies  and  other 
field  flowers.  Abroad  flight  of ^teps  leads 
from  the  house  to  the  French  garden, 
planted  in  1750,  and  separated  by  a  pali- 
sade from  the  Grand  Trianon  ;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  is  Marie  Antoinette's  favor- 
ite resort,  designed  after  her  own  plan, 
the  English  garden,  filled  with  the  rarest 
plants  and  shrubs,  and  intersected  by 
winding   alleys    and   quaint   suspension 


bridges.  On  a  rising  ground,  in  the  midst 
of  a  profusion  of  roses,  jessamines,  and 
myrtles,  stands  a  pavilion,  the  queen's 
ordinary  breakfast-room,  from  the  summit 
of  which  the  entire  domain  is  visible; 
grottos,  waterfalls,  lake,  and  —  the  espe- 
cial pride  of  its  creatress  —  the  hamlet, 
with  its  group  of  cottages,  its  farm,  and 
its  mill,  where  Louis  the  Sixteenth  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  disguised  as  a  miller, 
and  his  brother,  the  morose  Count  de 
Provence,  condescended  to  personate  a 
village  schoolmaster. 

The  privilege  of  admission  to  the  Petit 
Trianon,  as  maybe  imagined,  was  eagerly 
sought  after,  but,  except  on  particular  occa- 
sions when  special  invitations  were  issued, 
was  accorded  only  to  a  favored  few. 
Among  these  were  tne  duke,  the  count,  and 
the  Chevalier  de  Coislin,  the  latter  one  of 
the  handsomest  men  of  his  time  and  a  pro- 
fessed lady-killer,  familiarly  called  **  Mi- 
mi  ; "  the  Prince  d'H^nin,  an  old  admirer 
of  Sophie  Amould,  and  a  curious  mixture 
of  courtier  and  philanthropist;  the  Duke 
de  Guines,  an  excellent  flute-player  and 
recognized  authority  in  the  matter  of  court 
gossip;  the  Count  de  Polastron,  equally 
renowned  as  a  violinist;  the  Duke  de 
Polignac  and  the  Count  d'Andlau,  an  in- 
significant personage  commonly  spoken 
of  as  "the  husband  of  Madame  d'And- 
lau." The  foreign  contingent  included 
the  Prince  d'Esterhazy,  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  and  the  Count  de  Fersen,  the  cour- 
ageous and  devoted  Swede  who  subse- 
quently played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
flight  to  Varennes. 

Three  of  the  male  guests,  however, 
deserve  a  more  detailed  mention,  each 
of  them  having  exercised  an  undoubted 
influence  over  the  society  of  Trianon ; 
namely,  the  Baron  de  Besenval,  the  Count 
de  Vaudreuil,  and  the  Count  d'Adh^mar. 
Pierre  Victor  de  Besenval,  a  Frenchman 
born  in  Switzerland  and  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  earned  a  well-mer- 
ited reputation  for  bravery  and  contempt 
of  danger.  On  one  occasion,  after  sus- 
taining with  great  gallantry  a  charge  of 
the  enemy,  in  which  the  division  com- 
manded by  him,  terribly  outnumbered,  had 
been  almost  annihilated,  he  was  ordered 
to  return  to  the  camp,  but  soon  found 
himself  again  in  the  thick  of  the  fray. 
"  Why  are  you  still  here,  baron  ?  "  inquired 
one  ot  those  near  him  ;  "surely  you  have 
done  enough  to-day  ! "  "I  thought  so  a 
little  while  ago,"  said  Besenval,  "but  you 
see,  I  feel  exactly  as  I  do  at  a  maslced 
ball  of  the  opera ;  as  long  as  the  music 
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goes  on  playing  I  can't  tear  myself  away 
from  it. 

This  characteristic  reply  was  so  often 
repeated  that  on  his  arri\'al  at  Versailles 
it  had  already  preceded  him,  and,  together 
with  a  prepossessing  exterior,  and  a  cer- 
tain independent  brusquerie  of  manner, 
soon  made  him  a  favorite  at  the  court  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Until  the  death  of 
that  monarch  he  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  pleasure,  but  subsequently  prof- 
ited by  the  patronage  of  the  Count  d'Ar- 
tois  to  obtain  admission  to  the  private 
circle  of  Marie  Antoinette;  and  ere  long, 
without  any  apparent  effort  on  his  part,  be- 
came so  indispensable  both  to  her  and  the 
king  that  the  grade  of  lieutenant-general 
and  the  title  of  commander  of  St.  Louis 
were  conferred  on  him.  "Do  not  imag- 
ine," he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "that  I  owe 
my  fortune  to  any  intrigue  of  my  own; 
chance  has  willed  it  so,  for  personally  I 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it."  Rich, 
unmarried,  satiated  with  military  glory, 
and  loaded  with  favors,  M.  de  Bcsenval 
enjoyed  life  after  his  own  fashion,  was  a 
liberal  protector  of  the  arts,  and  spared 
no  expense  in  the  gratification  of  his 
tastes ;  like  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  floriculture,  su- 
perintended the  embellishments  of  Tria- 
non, and  undertook  the  construction  of 
hothouses  copied  from  those  of  the  impe- 
rial palace  at  Schonbriinn.  An  accom- 
plished courtier  without  flattery  or  servil- 
ity, he  allowed  himself  a  freedom  of  speech 
wnich  would  have  been  tolerated  in  no 
one  else;  and  while  inveighing  against 
the  rules  of  etiquette,  took  especial  care 
never  actually  to  transgress  them. 

Count  de  Vaudreuil,  son  of  a  governor 
of  St.  Domingo,  who  had  amassed  a  large 
fortune  in  that  colony,  and  nephew  of  a 
lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  guards, 
arrived  at  court  with  all  the  prestige  of 
unimpeachable  nobility,  wealth,  and  a 
handsome  person,  of  which  latter  advan- 
tage a  severe  attack  of  small-pox  ulti- 
mately deprived  him.  Gifted  with  a 
natural  capacity  sufficient  to  insure  his 
success  in  any  career  he  might  have 
chosen,  he  was  —  a  rarity  at  that  period 
—  entirely  without  ambition,  and  never 
aspired  to  any  office  or  dignity  beyond 
the  honorary  title  of  grand  falconer.  He 
was  a  judicious  patron  of  the  arts  and  an 
enlightened  connoisseur ;  his  collection  of 
pictures  contained  some  of  the  flnest  spec- 
imens of  the  French  school ;  men  of  let- 
ters found  in  him  a  generous  protector, 
capable  of  discerning  merit,  and  ever 
ready  to  encourage  it.    Every  week  he 


assembled  at  his  table  the  most  illustrious 
of  his  literary  and  artistic  contemporaries, 
listening  attentively  to  their  conversation, 
and  especially  delighting  in  the  sallies  d 
Chamfort,  whose  caustic  piquancy  entirely 
sympathized  with  his  own.  He  spoke 
seldom,  but  always  to  the  point;  and 
although  gifted  with  a  rare  facility  of 
repartee,  used  it  discreetly,  and  never, 
except  when  prompted  by  his  instinctive 
antipathy  to  pretentious  mediocrity,  at  the 
expense  of  others.  A  thorough  sceptic, 
and  apt  to  boast  that  he  had  outlived  all 
his  illusions,  he  was  nevertheless  a  wann 
and  devoted  friend,  reliable  and  loyal,  and 
—  a  singular  phenomenon  at  court— per- 
fectly disinterested.  No  man  was  more 
popular  with  the  fair  sex,  or  exhibited  a 
more  respectful  deference  in  addressing 
them.  •'  I  have  only  met  with  two  men," 
said  the  Princess  d'H^nin,  "who  knew 
how  to  speak  to  women :  the  actor  Lekain 
and  Monsieur  de  Vaudreuil." 

The  last  of  the  trio.  Count  d'Adhtfmar, 
like  M.  de  Besenval,  owed  his  fortune  to 
chance.  Origi sally  a  poor  and  friendless 
captain  in  a  hussar  regiment,  his  sole  pat- 
rimony being  the  name  of  Montfalcon, 
he  discovered  at  Nismes  some  old  title- 
deeds  entitling  him  to  assume  that  of 
D'Adh^mar,  and  immediately  repaired  to 
Paris,  where  his  claim  was  duly  examined 
and  conflrmcd.  Marshal  de  S^gur,  under 
whom  he  had  formerly  served,  took  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  solicited  for  him  the 
command  of  a  regiment  from  the  minister 
Choiseul,  besides  introducing  him  to  Ma* 
dame  de  Valbelle,  a  rich  widow  whom  he 
afterwards  married,  and  profited  by  her 
intimacy  with  Madame  de  Polignac  to  ob» 
tain  admission  to  the  circle  of  the  queen, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  Tnanon. 
There  he  was  generally  charged  with  the 
task  of  catering  for  the  amusement  of  the 
society,  an  office  for  which  his  versatile 
talent  peculiarly  fitted  him  ;  he  was  rather 
more  than  an  amateur,  rather  less  than  an 
artist,  had  an  agreeable  voice,  and  sang, 
acted,  or  accompanied  his  own  songs  on 
the  piano  excellentlv  well.  No  one  would 
ever  have  suspectea  him  of  ambition,  nor 
imagined  that  so  complaisant  and  appar- 
ently frivolous  a  personage  had  but  one 
object  in  view,  namely,  that  of  being  ga- 
zetted as  ambassador;  he  kept  his  owm 
secret,  strove  to  render  himself  indispen- 
sable to  all  who  might  hereafter  be  of  use 
to  him,  in  short,  courted  everybody,  and 
offended  none. 

The  ladies  of  Trianon  included  the 
queen\s  sister-in-law  and  fa\'orite  compan- 
ion, Madame  Elisabeth,  the  Countess  of 
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Andlau,  the  pale  and  melancholy  Countess 
de  Polastron,  the  witty  and  accomplished 
Madame  de  Coigny,  the  Duchess  de  Po- 
lignac  and  her  no  less  beautiful  daughter 
the  Duchess  de  Guiche,  and  the  plain- 
featured  but  irresistibly  attractive  Count- 
ess Diane  de  Polignac.  She  had  neither 
good  looks  nor  grace  of  form,  nor  was  her 
attire  strictly  modelled  after  the  latest 
requirements  of  fashion  ;  but  all  these  de- 
fects were  more  than  atoned  for  by  a  frank 
and  contagious  gaiety,  and  an  exuberance 
of  animal  spirits  that  rendered  her  a  pre- 
cious auxiliary  in  the  daily  routine  of  the 
little  community. 

The  one  prominent  figure,  however, 
effacing  all  that  surrounded  her,  was  Ma- 
rie Antoinette  herself,  rivalling  the  fairest 
in  beauty,  and  exercising  over  every  one 
who  approached  her  the  seductive  influ- 
ence of  a  subtle  and  indefinable  charm. 
She  had  the  happy  gift  of  pleasing  in- 
stinctively and  without  effort;  there  was 
no  resisting  the  winning  fascination  of  her 
manner  and  the  caressing  intonation  of 
her  voice.  When,  at  the  instigation  of 
M.  de  Vaudreuil,  she  solicited  and  ob- 
tained a  pension  for  Chamfort,  the  an- 
nouncement was  couched  in  terms  so 
delicately  flattering  that  the  recipient  de- 
clared it  was  equally  impossible  for  him 
either  to  repeat  or  to  forget  them.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  habit  of  princesses  of 
the  court  of  France,  who  rarely  vouch- 
safed more  than  a  stiff  salutation  to  those 
presented  to  them,  she  spoke  graciously 
to  all ;  and,  with  the  innate  tact  that  inva- 
riably distinguished  her,  won  the  hearts 
of  old  and  young  by  some  well-chosen 
compliment  or  allusion  personally  gratify- 
ing to  each.  No  wonder,  then,  that  at 
Trianon,  released  from  the  burden  of  eti- 
quette, and  at  liberty  to  indulge  without 
restraint  her  natural  vivacity  and  keen 
sense  of  humor,  she  not  only  vied  with 
the  most  brilliantly  gifted  of  her  circle  in 
epigrammatic  repartee,  but  reigned  su- 
preme over  all  by  that  rare  combination 
of  feminine  grace  and  piquancy  of  which 
she  alone  had  the  secret. 

Court  gossip,  however,  and  the  "  scan- 
dalous chronicle  "  of  the  hour  had  little 
attraction  for  the  queen,  and  in  no  wise 
interfered  with  pursuits  more  congenial  to 
her  taste.  She  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  literature  of  the  day,  and  her  criti- 
cisms on  contemporary  writers,  one  of 
which  has  reached  posterity,  displayed 
considerable  acumen  :  "  When  I  read  Flo- 
rian,"  she  said,  **  I  fancy  I  am  eating  milk 
porridge."  Men  of  letters  found  in  her  a 
l.'beral  and  enlightened  protectress;  she 


I  warmly  encouraged  the  first  poetic  flights 
of  the  Abb^  Delille,  and  on  Voltaire's  re- 
turn to  Paris  tried  hard,  although  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  induce  the  king  to  receive 
him  at  court.  Her  love  of  music  was 
continually  manifested  by  her  liberal  pa- 
tronage 01  the  art,  and  by  the  predilection 
shown  by  her  for  the  society  of  its  lead- 
ing professors ;  one  of  her  especial  fa- 
vorites was  Gr^try,  whom  she  constantly 
received  at  Trianon,  besides  volunteering 
to  stand  sponsor  to  his  daughter  Antoi- 
nette. But  of  all  composers,  Gliick  prof- 
ited most  by  her  advocacy  and  support; 
from  his  first  arrival  in  France  she  had 
declared  herself  an  ardent  admirer  of  his 
works,  and  espoused  his  cause  in  the  pro- 
tracted struggle  for  supremacy  between 
him  and  his  rival  Piccinni.  By  her  express 
command  "  Alceste  "and  **  Armide  "  were 
more  than  once  transplanted  from  the 
Paris  opera  to  the  theatre  at  Versailles, 
the  entire  court  being  present  at  each  rep- 
resentation as  a  matter  of  course ;  he  was 
also  frequently  invited  to  Trianon  in  com- 
pany with  his  talented  interpreter  Ma- 
dame St.  Huberty,  and  the  no  less  re- 
nowned Carat,  and  from  the  time  of  his 
taking  his  seat  at  the  clavecin  to  the  mo- 
ment of  his  rising  from  it  not  a  word 
was  allowed  to  be  spoken. 

Shortly  after  Marie  Antoinette's  instal- 
lation in  her  sylvan  retreat,  she  deter- 
mined to  carry  into  effect  a  long-cherished 
project  of  utilizing  for  amateur  perform- 
ances the  pretty  theatre  built  on  the  side 
of  the  French  garden,  which  had  been 
rarely  opened  since  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth.  She  had  always  manifested  a 
lively  interest  in  the  novelties  produced 
on  the  Parisian  stage,  and  nothing  pleased 
her  better  than  to  listen  to  the  reading  of 
a  new  piece  before  it  was  submitted  to  the 
verdict  of  the  public.  Amateur  acting 
was  then  an  amusement  greatly  in  vogue, 
as  well  in  the  capital  as  in  the  provin- 
cial ch&teaux,  where  the  male  performers 
were  chiefly  recruited  from  officers  quar- 
tered in  the  neighboring  towns,  who  car- 
ried their  histrionic  propensities  so  far  as 
to  incur  a  severe  reprimand  for  neglect  of 
duty  from  the  minister  of  war.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, whose  dramatic  capabilities,  if  not 
of  the  highest  order,  were  certainly  above 
the  usualnon-professional  average,  should 
have  followed  so  wide-spread  an  example, 
and  eagerly  profited  by  the  opportunity 
of  securing  a  fresh  attraction  for  the  little 
society  of  Trianon. 

Under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  queen,  the  interior  of  this  miniature 
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temple  of  Thespis  had  been  entirely  reno- 
vated; the  decorations  were  white  and 
gold,  the  seats  covered  with  blue  velvet, 
and  the  ceiling,  artistically  designed  by 
Lagren^e,  represented  an  apotheosis  of 
clouds  and  emblematic  figures.  After 
considerable  discussion  it  was  settled 
that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Count  d'Artois,  no  one  under  a  certain 
age,  so  far  as  the  male  contingent  were 
concerned,  was  to  be  admitted  into  the 
company ;  and  that  the  audience  should 
consist  exclusively  of  the  king,  the  Count 
de  Provence,  and  the  princesses  not  en- 
gaged in  the  performance.  Subsequently, 
the  ladies  in  waiting  and  their  families 
were  allowed  to  be  present,  and  a  similar 
permission  was  ultimately  accorded  to  the 
officers  of  the  royal  guards,  the  equerries 
of  the  king  and  his  brothers,  and  a  few 
favored  omcials  of  the  courL  The  cele- 
brated Caillot  was  engaged  as  vocal  in- 
structor, and  the  rehearsals  of  pieces 
selected  from  the  repertory  of  the  Com^die 
Francaise  were  superintended  by  Fleury 
and  Dazincourt,  assisted  by  M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil,  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best 
amateur  actor  of  his  day.  Madame  Elisa- 
beth, although  singularly  deficient  in  his- 
trionic ability,  good-naturedly  consented 
to  take  part  in  the  performances;  the 
Countess  de  Provence,  however,  indig 
nantly  refused,  sayine  that  she  regarded 
such  exhibitions  as  derogatory,  and  that 
her  husband  had  strictly  forbidden  her  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

"  Surely,"  remarked  Marie  Antoinette, 
"  if  I,  the  queen  of  France,  set  the  example, 
you  can  have  no  scruple  in  following  it." 

"  Madame,"  retorted  the  haughty  prin 
cess  of  Savoy,  "if  I  am  not  a  queen,  I 
belong  to  a  race  from  which  they  spring ; " 
and  there  the  matter  ended. 

All  other  difficulties  having  been  satis- 
factorily arranged,  the  opening  night  was 
at  length  announced,  the  pieces  chosen 
for  the  occasion  being  Sedaine's  "  Le  Roi 
et  le  Fermier,"  and  **  La  Gageure  im- 
pr^vue,"'  interpreted  by  the  queen,  the 
Duchess  de  Guiche,  Madame  Diane  de 
Polignac,  the  Count  d'Artois,  M.  de  Van- 
dreuil,  and  Count  d'Adh^mar.  These 
were  succeeded  by  *'  On  ne  s'avise  jamais 
de  tout,"  "Blaise  et  Babet,"  and  "Les 
deux  Chasseurs  et  la  Laiti^re,"  in  which 
latter  operetta,  according  to  Fleury,  Marie 
Antoinette  sustained  the  character  of 
Perette  with  infinite  vivacity  and  grace. 
Indeed,  setting  aside  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  she 
seems  to  have  completely  outshone  all  the 
other  members  of  the  company,  and  to 
have  particularly  excelled  in  the  heroines 


of  comic  opera,  where  the  charm  of  heT 
voice  and  the  piquancy  of  her  acting  were 
alike  irresistible.    Her  most  ambitiou&i 
and  according  to  contemporary  accounts 
least  successful,  personation  was  Rosixxc 
in  the  "  Barbier  de  Seville,"  the  first  aa<l 
only  performance  of  which  comedy  tool^ 
place  April  19,  1787,  and  brought  to     ^ 
close  the  series  of  dramatic  represent^K- 
tions  at  Trianon. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  her  favorite  hobl>^ 
the  queen  was  indefatigable;  every  itex^^ 
of  expenditure  was  submitted  to  and  esic- 
amined  by  her,  not  even  the  most  trifliD.^^ 
detail  escaping  her  personal  supervisiocx  • 
Nothing  was  done  without  her  sanction 
and  approval ;  the  pieces  best  suited  V 
the  capabilities  of  the  company  were 
lected  by  her,  and  such  perfect  taste 
displayed  under  her  direction  in  the  inm*- 
portant  accessories  of  scenery  and  co&' 
tume,  that  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who  had 
seen  all  the  principal  theatres  in  Europe^ 
unhesitatingly  declared  that  Watteau  him- 
self had  never  imagined  so  exquisite  a. 
picture.     In  this  little  comer  of  her  king- 
dom. Marie    Antoinette's  will  was    law. 
When  the  Duke  de  Fronsac,  who  as  "  first 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  "  had  absolute 
control  over  all  the  Paris  theatres,  de» 
manded  that  Trianon  should  be  placed 
under  his   jurisdiction,  he  received  the 
following  curt  reply :  "  There  can  be  no 
question  of  premier  gentilhommi  when  we 
are  the  actors ;  besides,  I  have  already 
signified  my  wishes  as  regards  Trianon. 
I  hold  no  court  here,  but  live  as  a  private 
person,  and  am  to  be  respected  accord* 
mgly."  Charles  Hervey. 


From  ChambenP  JoonuL 
JUST  BEFORE  WINTER, 

BY  RICHARD  JEFFERIES, 
AUTHOR  OP  **  THE  CAMBKBBPSR  AT   HOMBt"  BTC. 

A  RICH  tint  of  russet  deepened  on  the 
forest-top  and  seemed  to  sink  day  by  day 
deeper  into  the  foliage  like  a  stain;  riper 
and  riper  it  grew,  as  an  apple  colors. 
Broad  acres  tnese  of  the  last  crop,  the 
crop  of  leaves;  a  thousand,  thousand 
quarters,  the  broad  earth  will  be  their 
barn.  A  warm  red  lies  on  the  hillside 
above  the  woods,  as  if  the  red  dawn  stayed 
there  through  the  dav ;  it  is  the  heath  and 
heather  seeds;  ancf  higher  still,  a  pale 
yellow  fills  the  larches.  The  whole  of 
the  great  hill  glows  with  color  under  the 
short  hours  of  the  October  sun ;  and  over- 
head, where  the  pineHX)nes  hang,  the  sky 
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is  of  the  deepest  azure.  The  conflagra- 
tion  of  the  woods  burning  luminously 
crowds  into  those  short  hours  a  brilliance 
the  slow  summer  does  not  know. 

The  frosts  and  mists  and  battering  rains 
that  follow  in  cjuick  succession  after  the 
equinox,  the  chill  winds  that  creep  about 
the  fields,  have  ceased  a  little  while,  and 
there  is  a  pleasant  sound  in  the  fir-trees. 
Everything  is  not  gone  yet.  In  the  lanes 
that  lead  down  to  the  •'  shaws  "  in  the 
dells,  the  "  gills,"  as  these  wooded  depths 
are  called,  buckler  ferns,  green,  fresh,  and 
elegantly  fashioned,  remain  under  the 
shelter  of  the  hazel-lined  banks.  From 
the  tops  of  the  ash-wands,  where  the  lin- 
nets so  lately  sang,  coming  up  from  the 
stubble,  the  darkened  leaves  have  been 
blown,  and  their  much-divided  branches 
stand  bare  like  outstretched  fingers. 
Black-spotted  sycamore  leaves  are  down, 
but  the  moss  grows  thick  and  deeply 
green;  and  the  trumpets  of  the  lichen 
seem  to  be  larger  now  they  are  moist, 
than  when  they  were  dry  under  the  sum- 
mer heat.  Here  is  herb-Robert  in  flower 
—  its  leaves  are  scarlet;  a  leaf  of  St. 
John's  wort,  too,  has  become  scarlet ;  the 
bramble  leaves  are  many  shades  of  crim- 
.son;  one  plant  of  tormentil  has  turned 
yellow.  Furze-bushes,  grown  taller  since 
the  spring,  bear  a  second  bloom,  but  not 
perhaps  so  golden  as  the  first.  It  is  the 
true  furze,  and  not  the  lesser  gorse ;  it  is 
covered  with  half-opened  buds ;  and  it  is 
clear,  if  tlie  short  hours  of  sun  would  but 
lengthen,  the  whole  gorse  hedge  would 
become  aglow  again.  Our  trees,  too,  that 
roll  up  their  buds  so  tightly,  like  a  dra- 
goon's cloak,  would  open  tnem  again  at 
Christmas  ;  and  the  sticky  horse-chestnut 
would  send  forth  its  long  ears  of  leaves 
for  New  Year's  day.  They  would  all 
come  out  in  leaf  agam  if  we  had  but  a  lit- 
tle more  sun  ;  /Ay  are  quite  ready  for  a 
second  summer. 

Brown  lie  the  acorns,  yellow  where  they 
were  fixed  in  their  cups ;  two  of  these 
cups  seem  almost  as  large  as  the  great 
acorns  from  abroad.  A  red  dead  nettle,  a 
mauve  thistle,  white  and  pink  bramble 
flowers,  a  white  strawberry,  a  little  yellow 
tormentil,  a  broad  yellow  dandelion,  nar- 
row hawkweeds,  ana  blue  scabious,  are  all 
in  flower  in  the  lane.  Others  are  scat- 
tered on  the  mounds  and  in  the  meads 
adjoining,  where  may  be  collected  some 
heath  still  in  bloom,  prunella,  hypernicum, 
white  yarrow,  some  heads  of  red  clover, 
some  oeaudful  buttercups,  three  bits  of 
blue  veronica,  wild  chamomile,  tall  yellow 
weed,  pink  centaury,  succory  dock  cress, 


daisies,  fleabane,  knapweed,  and  delicate 
blue  harebells.  Two  York  roses  flower 
on  the  hedge ;  altogether,  twenty-six  flow- 
ers, a  large  bouquet  for  the  I9tn  of  Octo- 
ber, gathered,  too,  in  a  hilly  country. 

Besides  these,  note  the  broad  hedge 
parsley  leaves,  tunnelled  by  leaf-miners; 
bright  masses  of  haws  gleaming  in  the 
sun ;  scarlet  hips ;  great  brown  cones 
fallen  from  the  spruce-firs;  black  heart- 
shaped  bindweed  leaves  here,  and  buff 
bryony  leaves  yonder ;  green  and  scarlet 
berries  of  white  bryony  hanging  thickly 
on  bines  from  which  the  leaves  have  with- 
ered ;  and  bunches  of  grass,  half  yellow 
and  half  green,  along  tne  mound.  Now 
that  the  leaves  have  been  brushed  from 
the  beech  saplings,  you  may  see  how  the 
leading  stem  rises  in  a  curious  wavy  line  ; 
some  of  the  leaves  lie  at  the  foot,  washed 
in  white  dew,  that  stays  in  the  shade  all 
day;  the  wetness  of  the  dew  makes  the 
brownish  red  of  the  leaf  show  clear  and 
bright.  One  leaf  falls  in  the  stillness  of 
the  air  slowly,  as  if  let  down  by  a  cord 
of  gossamer  gently,  and  not  as  a  stone 
falls — fate  delayed  to  the  last.  A  moth 
adheres  to  a  bough,  his  wings  half  open, 
like  a  short  brown  cloak  flung  over  his 
shoulders.  Pointed  leaves,  some  droop- 
ing, some  horizontal,  some  fluttering 
slightly,  still  stay  on  the  tall  willow-wands, 
like  bannerets  on  the  knights'  lances, 
much  torn  in  the  late  battle  of  the  winds. 
There  is  a  shower  from  a  clear  sky  under 
the  trees  in  the  forest,  —  brown  acorns  rat- 
tling as  they  fall,  and  rich-colored  Spanish 
chestnuts  thumping  the  sward,  and  some- 
times striking  you  as  you  pass  under ;  they 
lie  on  the  ground  in  pocketfuls.  Specks 
of  brilliant  scarlet  dot  the  grass  like  some 
bright  berries  blown  from  the  bushes ; 
but  on  stooping  to  pick  them,  they  are 
found  to  be  the  heads  of  a  fungus.  Near 
by  lies  a  black  magpie's  feather,  spotted 
with  round  dots  of  white. 

At  the  edge  of  the  trees  stands  an  old 
timbered  farmstead,  whose  gables  and 
dark  lines  of  wood  have  not  been  painted 
in  the  memory  of  man,  dull  and  weather- 
beaten,  but  very  homely ;  and  by  it  rises 
the  delicate  cone  of  a  new  oasthouse,  the 
tiles  on  which  are  of  the  brightest  red. 
Lines  of  bluish  smoke  ascend  from  among 
the  bracken  of  the  wild  open  ground,  where 
a  tribe  of  gypsies  have  pitched  their  camp. 
Three  of  the  vans  are  time-stained  and 
travel-worn,  with  dull-red  roofs ;  the  fourth 
is  brightly  picked  out  with  fresh  yellow 
paint,  and  stands  a  marked  object  at  the 
side.  Orance-red  beeches  rise  beyond 
them  on  the  slope ;  two  hoop-tents,  or  kibit- 
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kas,  just  large  enough  to  creep  into,  are 
near  the  fires,  where  the  women  are  cook- 
ing the  gypsy's  bouillon^  that  savory  stew 
of  all  things  good;  vegetables,  meat,  and 
scraps,  and  savories,  collected  as  it  were 
in  the  stockpot  from  twenty  miles  round. 
Hodge,  the  stay-at-home,  sturdy  carter, 
eats  bread  and  cheese  and  poor  bacon 
sometimes;  he  looks  with  true  British 
scorn  on  all  scraps  and  soups,  and  stock- 
pots  and  bouillons  —  not  for  him,  not  he ; 
he  would  rather  munch  dry  bread  and 
cheese  for  every  meal  all  the  year  round, 
though  he  could  eet  bits  as  easy  as  the 
other  and  withoutTjcgging.  The  gypsy  is 
a  cook.  The  man  with  a  gold  ring  in  his 
ear ;  the  woman  with  a  silver  ring  on  her 
finger,  coarse,  black,  snaky  hair  like  a 
horse's  mane;  the  boy  witn  naked  olive 
feet ;  dark  eyes  all  of  them,  and  an  Orien- 
tal, sidelong  look,  and  a  strange  inflection 
of  tone  that  turns  our  common  English 
words  into  a  foreign  language — there 
they  camp  in  the  fern,  in  the  sun,  their 
Eastern  donkeys  of  Syria  scattered  round 
them,  their  children  rolling  about  like 
foals  in  the  grass,  a  bit  out  of  the  distant 
Orient  under  our  Western  oaks. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  oak  to  be  still,  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  hawk  to  roam  with  the 
wind.  The  Anglo-Saxon  laborer  remains 
in  his  cottage  generation  after  generation, 
ploughing  the  same  fields ;  tne  express 
train  may  rush  by,  but  he  feels  no  wish 
to  rush  with  it ;  he  scarcely  turns  to  look 
at  it ;  all  the  note  he  takes  is  that  it  marks 
the  time  to  "knock  off"  and  ride  the 
horses  home.  And  if  hard  want  at  last 
forces  him  away,  and  he  emigrates,  he 
would  as  soon  jog  to  the  port  in  a  wagon, 
a  week  on  the  road,  as  go  by  steam ;  as 
soon  voyage  in  a  sailing-ship  as  by  the 
swift  Cunarder.  The  swart  gypsy,  like 
the  hawk,  forever  travels  on,  but,  like  the 
hawk,  that  seems  to  have  no  road,  and  yet 
returns  to  the  same  trees,  so  he,  winding 
in  circles  of  which  we  civilized  people  do 
not  understand  the  map,  comes,  in  his 
own  times  and  seasons,  home  to  the  same 
waste  spot,  and  cooks  his  savory  bouillon 
by  the  same  beech.  They  have  camped 
here  for  so  many  years,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  trace  when  they  did  not ;  it  is  wild 
still,  like  themselves.  Nor  has  their  na- 
ture changed  any  more  than  the  nature  of 
the  trees. 

The  gypsy  loves  the  crescent  moon,  the 
evening  star,  the  clatter  of  the  fern-owl, 
the  beetle's  hum.  He  was  born  on  the 
earth  in  the  tent,  and  he  has  lived  like  a 
species  of  human  wild  animal  ever  since. 


Of  his  own  free-will  he  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  rites  or  litanies;  he  may  per- 
haps be  married  in  a  place  of  worship,  to 
make  it  legal,  that  is  all.  At  the  end, 
were  it  not  for  the  law,  he  would  for  choice 
be  buried  beneath  the  "  fireplace  '*  of  their 
children's  children.  He  will  not  dance  to 
the  pipe  ecclesiastic,  sound  it  who  xo2,j^ 
churchman,  dissenter,  priest,  or  laic.  Like 
the  trees,  he  is  simply  indifferent.  All 
the  great  wave  of  teaching  and  texts  and 
tracts  and  missions  and  the  produce  of 
the  printine-press  has  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  nis  race  an^  more  than  upon 
the  reel  deer  that  roam  m  the  forest  behind 
his  camp.  The  negroes  have  their  fetich, 
every  nation  its  idols;  the  gypsy  alone 
has  none — not  even  a  superstitious  ob- 
servance ;  they  have  no  idolatry  of  the 
past,  neither  have  they  the  exaltea  thought 
of  the  present.  It  is  very  stranee  that  it 
should  be  so  at  this  the  height  of  our  civ- 
ilization, and  you  might  go  many  thousand 
miles  and  search  from  Africa  to  Australia 
before  you  would  find  another  people 
without  a  Deity.  That  can  only  be  seen 
under  an  English  sky,  under  English  oaks 
and  beeches. 

Are  they  the  oldest  race  on  earth  P  and 
have  they  worn  out  all  the  gods  ?  Have 
they  worn  out  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  human  heart  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
years,  and  do  they  merely  live,  acquies- 
cent to  fate  ?  For  some  nave  thought  to 
trace  in  the  older  races  an  apathv  as  with 
the  Chinese,  a  religion  of  moral  maxims 
and  some  few  josshouse  superstitions, 
which  they  themselves  full  well  know  to 
be  naught,  worshipping  their  ancestors, 
but  with  no  vital  livine  force,  like  that 
which  drove  Mohammed's  bands  to  zead* 
ous  fury,  like  that  which  sent  our  own 
Puritans  over  the  sea  in  the  Mayflower. 
No  living  faith.  So  old,  so  very,  very  old, 
older  than  the  Chinese,  older  than  the 
Copts  of  Egypt,  older  than  the  Aztecs; 
back  to  those  dim  Sanskrit  times  that 
seem  like  the  clouds  on  the  far  horizon  of 
human  experience,  where  space  and  chaos 
begin  to  take  shape,  though  but  of  vapor. 
So  old,  they  went  through  civilization  ten 
thousand  years  since ;  they  have  worn  it 
all  out,  even  hope  in  the  future;  they 
merely  live  acquiescent  to  fate,  like  the 
red  deer.  The  crescent  moon,  the  even- 
ing star,  the  clatter  of  the  fern-owl,  the 
red  embers  of  the  wood  fire,  the  pungent 
smoke  blown  round  about  by  the  occa- 
sional puffs  of  wind,  the  shadowy  trees, 
the  sound  of  the  horses  cropping  the  grass, 
the  night  that  steals  on  till  the  stubbles 
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alone  are  light  among  the  fields — the 
sypsy  sleeps  io  his  tent  on  mother  earth ; 
It  is,  you  see,  primeval  man  with  primeval 
nature.  One  thing  he  gains  at  least  —  an 
iron  health,  an  untiring  toot,  women  whose 
i  iiaunches  bear  any  burden,  children  whose 
naked  feet  are  not  afraid  of  the  dew. 

By  sharp  contrast,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
laborer  who  lives  in  the  cottage  close  by 
and  works  at  the  old  timbered  farms teaa, 
is  profoundly  religious. 

The  ^psies  return  from  their  rambling 
soon  after  the  end  of  hop-picking,  and 
hold  a  kind  of  informal  fair  on  the  village 
green  with  cockshies,  swings,  and  all  the 
durasy  games  that  extract  money  from 
dumsy  hands.  It  is  almost  the  only  time 
of  the  year  when  the  laboring  people  have 
any  cash;  their  weekly  wages  are  mort 
gaged  beforehand ;  the  hof>-pi eking  money 
comes  in  a  lump,  and  they  have  something 
to  spend.  Hundreds  of  pounds  are  paid 
to  meet  the  tally  or  account  kept  by  the 
pickers,  the  old  word  tally  still  surviving, 
and  this  has  to  be  charmed  out  of  their 
pockets.  Besides  the  gypsies'  fair,  the 
little  shopkeepers  in  the  villages  send  out 
circulars  to  the  most  outlying  cottage  an- 
nouncing the  annual  sale  at  an  immense 
sacrifice ;  anything  to  get  the  hop-pickers' 
cash ;  and  the  packmen  come  round,  too, 
^th  jewelr}'  and  lace  and  finery.  The 
village  by  the  forest  has  been  haunted  by 
the  gypsies  for  a  century ;  its  population 
'Ji  the  last  thirty  years  has  much  in- 
creased, and  it  is  very  curious  to  observe 
how  the  gypsy  element  has  impregnated 
the  place.  Not  only  are  the  names  gypsy ; 
the  faces  are  gypsy ;  the  black  coarse 
to,  high  cheek-oones,  and  peculiar  fore- 
head, linger ;  many  even  of  the  shopkeep- 
irs  have  a  distinct  trace,  and  others  that 
do  not  show  it  so  much,  are  known  to  be 
nevertheless  related. 

Until  land  became  so  valuable  —  it  is 
now    again     declining  —  these     forest 
grounds  of  heath  and  bracken  were  free  to 
all  comers,  and  great  numbers  of  squat- 
ters built  huts  and  inclosed  pieces  of  land. 
They  cleared  away  the  gorse  and  heath 
and  grubbed   the    fir-tree    stumps,    and 
founoT  after  a  while,  that  the  apparently 
barren  sand   could  grow  a  good  swara. 
No  one  would  think  anything  could  flour- 
ish on  such  an  arid  sand,  exposed  at  a 
great  height  on  the  open  hill  to  the  cut- 
ting winds.    Contrary,  however,  to  appear- 
ances, fair  crops,  and  sometimes  two  crops, 
of  hay  are  yielded,  and  there  is  always  a 
good   bite   for  cattle.    These    squatters 
consequently  came  to  keep  cows,  some- 


times one  and  sometimes  two — anticipat- 
ing the  three  acres  and  a  cow  —  and  it  is 
verv  odd  to  hear  the  women  at  the  hop- 
picking  telling  each  other  they  are  going 
to  churn  to-night.  They  have,  in  fact,  lit- 
tle dairies.  Such  are  the  better  class  of 
squatters.  But  others  there  are  who  have 
shown  no  industry,  half  gypsies,  who  do 
anything  but  work  —  tramp,  beg,  or  poach  ; 
sturdy  fellows,  stalking  round  with  toy 
brooms  for  sale,  with  all  the  blackguard- 
ism of  both  races.  They  keep  just  within 
the  law  ;  they  do  not  steal  or  commit  bur- 
glary ;  but  decency,  order,  and  society  they 
set  utterly  at  denance.  For  instance,  a 
gentleman,  pleased  with  the  splendid  view, 
built  a  large  mansion  in  one  spot,  never 
noticing  that  the  entrance  was  opposite 
a  row  of  cottages,  or  rather  thinking  no 
evil  of  it.  The  result  was  that  neither  his 
wife  nor  visitors  could  go  in  or  out  without 
being  grossly  insulted,  without  rhyme  or 
reason,  merely  for  the  sake  of  blacfcguard- 
ism.  Now,  the  pure  gypsy  in  his  tent  or 
the  Anglo-Saxon  laborer  would  not  do 
this ;  it  was  the  half-breed.  The  original 
owner  was  driven  from  his  premises ;  and 
they  are  said  to  have  changed  hands  sev- 
eral times  since  from  the  same  cause.  All 
over  the  parish  this  half-breed  element 
shows  its  presence  by  the  extraordinary 
and  unusual  coarseness  of  manner.  The 
true  English  rustic  is  always  civil,  how- 
ever rough,  and  will  not  oflfend  you  with 
anything  unspeakable,  so  that  at  first  it  is 
quite  bewildering  to  meet  with  such  be- 
havior in  the  midst  of  green  lanes.  This 
is  the  explanation  —  the  gypsy  taint.  In- 
stead of  the  growing  population  obliterat- 
ing the  gypsy,  the  gypsy  has  saturated  the 
English  folk. 

When  people  saw  the  red  man  driven 
from  the  prairies  and  backwoods  of  Amer- 
ica, and  whole  States  as  large  as  Germany 
without  a  single  Indian  left,  much  was 
written  on  the  extermination  of  the  abo- 
rigines by  the  stronger  Saxon.  As  the 
generations  lengthen,  the  facts  appear  to 
wear  another  aspect  From  the  intermar- 
riage of  the  lower  orders  with  the  Indian 
squaws,  the  Indian  blood  has  got  into  the 
Saxon  veins,  and  now  the  cry  is  that  the 
red  man  is  exterminating  the  Saxon,  so 
greatly  has  he  leavened  the  population. 
The  typical  Yankee  face,  as  drawn  in 
Punchy  is  indeed  the  red-Indian  profile 
with  a  white  skin  and  a  chimney-pot  hat. 
Upon  a  small  scale,  the  same  thing  has 
happened  in  this  village  by  the  forest ;  the 
gypsy  half-breed  has  stained  the  native 
blood.    Perhaps  races  vlike  the  Jew  and 
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gypsy,  so  often  quoted  as  instances  of  the 
permanency  of  type,  really  owe  that  ap- 
parent fixidity  to  their  power  of  mingling 
with  other  nations.  They  are  kept  alive 
as  races  by  mixing ;  otherwise,  one  of  two 
things  would  happen  —  the  Jew  and  the 
gvpsy  must  have  died  out,  or  else  have  sup- 
planted all  the  races  of  the  globe.  Had 
the  Jews  been  so  fixed  a  type,  oy  this  time 
their  offspring  would  have  been  more  nu- 
merous than  the  Chinese.  The  reverse, 
however,  is  the  case ;  and  therefore,  we 
may  suppose  they  must  have  become  ex- 
tinct, had  it  not  been  for  fresh  supplies  of 
Saxon,  Teuton,  Spanish,  and  Italian  blood. 
It  is  in  fact  the  interm<irriages  that  have 
kept  the  falsely  so-called  pure  races  of 
these  human  parasites  alive.  The  mixing 
is  continually  going  on.  The  gypsies  who 
still  stay  in  their  tents,  however,  look 
askance  upon  those  who  desert  them  for 
the  roof.  Two  gypsy  women  thorough- 
bred, came  into  a  village  shop  and  bought 
a  variety  of  groceries,  ending  with  a  pound 
of  biscuits  and  a  Guy  Fawkes*  mask  for 
a  boy.  They  were  clad  in  dirty  jackets 
and  hats,  draggle-tails,  unkempt  and  un- 
washed, with  orange  and  red  kerchiefs 
round  their  necks  (the  gypsy  colors). 
Happening  to  look  out  of  window,  they 
saw  a  young  servant-girl  with  a  perambu- 
lator on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street; 
she  was  tidy  and  decently  dressed,  looking 
after  her  mistress's  children  in  civilized 
fashion ;  but  they  recognized  her  as  a 
deserter  from  the  tribe,  and  blazed  with 
contempt.  **  Don't  she  look  a  figure  ! " 
exclaimed  these  dirty  creatures. 

The  short  hours  shorten,  and  the  leaf 
crop  is  gathered  to  the  great  barn  of  the 
earth ;  the  oaks  alone,  more  tenacious, 
retain  their  leaves,  that  have  now  become 
a  color  like  new  leather.  It  is  too  brown 
for  buff  —  it  is  more  like  fresh  harness. 
The  berries  are  red  on  the  holly-bushes 
and  holly-trees  that  grow,  whole  copses  of 
them,  on  the  forest  slopes  —  "  the  Great 
Rough" — the  half-wild  sheep  have  pol- 
ished the  stems  of  these  holly-trees  till 
they  shine,  by  rubbing  their  fleeces  against 
tliem.  The  farmers  have  been  drying 
their  damp  wheat  in  the  oasthouses  over 
charcoal  fires,  and  wages  are  lowered,  and 
men  discharged.  V^ast  loads  of  brambles 
and  thorns,  dead  firs,  useless  hop-poles 
and  hopbine<i  and  gorse  are  drawn  to- 
gether for  the  great  bonfire  on  the  green. 
The  5th  of  November  bonfires  are  still 
vital  institutions,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  you  may  see  them  burning  in  all  direc- 
tions, as  if  an  enemy  had  set  fire  to  the 
hamlets. 
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In  a  recent  article  in  this  journal,  the 
"  humors  of  Kerry  "  were  treated  in  a 
very  amusing  and  interesting  way  ;  and  it 
has  occurred  to  the  writer  of  tnis  paper 
that  the  humors  of  Cork  are  well  worthy 
of  similar  record.  A  Cork  brogue  is  not, 
perhaps,  quite  so  rich  and  musical  as  a 
Kerry  one.  Still,  it  has  its  own  very  dis- 
tinctive features  and  cadences ;  and  Cork 
wit  has  likewise  its  own  individualities. 
The  following  specimens  are,  with  one 
exception,  genuine  growths  of  the  sdl,  . 
collected  either  by  the  writer  or  his 
friends. 

The  expression  "giving  the  grass,** is 
used  in  Cork  to  denote  the  case  of  a  pe^ 
son  who  is  dead  and  buried, — /.jr.,  I 
have  heard  an  old  woman  say,  "How 
could  I  stand  still  and  hear  my  husband 
mellified  [vilified?],  and  he  giving  the 
grass  above  in  the  churchyard  ? '°  D^ 
scriptive  names  are  very  frequently  given 
in  Cork  County  by  the  people  to  each  oth- 
er, such  as  "  Jack  the  Ram,"  "  Dan  the 
Post,"  "Jim  the  Monkey."  An  old  mow- 
er, who  had  contracteu  a  stoop  by  his 
work,  was  called  "Bill  the  Rainbow.** 
Poor  Bill's  legs  gradually  failed  him,  and 
he  often  said  to  me  pathetically  before  his 
death,  "Tm  losing  me  walk,  Tm  losing 
me  walk,  your  Reverence !  *'  I  was  oooe 
attending  a  country  gentleman,  who  was 
believed  to  be  ///  extremis.  The  doctor, 
by  way  of  consoling  the  family,  said, 
"  Well,  it  s  a  fine  thing  for  a  man  to  be 
allowed  to  die  in  his  bed  these  times!'*  ^ 

The  following  story  was  told  to  a  deiv 
cal  friend  in  the  west  of  this  county  by  a 
countryman  named  Dinny  Cooley : "  Good- 
morrow,  Dinnv ;  where  did  you  get  the 
horse  ? "    "  Well,  I'll  tell  your  Reverence. 
Some  time  ago  I  went  to  the  fair  of  Ross, 
not  with  this  horse,  but  another  horse. 
Well,  sorra  a  wan  said  to  me,  *  Dinny,  do 
you  come  from  the  aist,  or  do  you  come 
from  the  wesht  ? '  and  when  I  left  the  foir 
there  wasn't  wan  to  say,  *  Dinny,  are  yoa 
going  to  the  aist,  or  are  you  going  to  the 
wesht?'    Well,  your  Reverence,  I  rode 
home,  and  was  near  Kilnagross,  when  I 
met  a  man  riding  along  the  road  fominst 
me.      ^Good-evening,    friend,*    said    he* 
*  Good-evening,  friend,'  said   I.     'Were 
you  at  the  fair  of  Ross?*  says  he.    'I 
was,'  sez   I.    » Did  you  sell  ? '  says  he. 
I  *  No,'  sez  I.    *  Would  you  sell?'  sez  he. 
■  *  Would  you  buy  ? '  says  I.    *  Would  you 
make  a  clane  swop  ?  *  sez  he  ;  *  horse,  Dri- 
dle,  and  saddle,  and  all  ? '  sez  he.    *  Done ! ' 
says   I.    Well,   your   Reverence,   I    got 
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down  off  av  me  horse,  not  this  horse,  but 
the  other  horse,  and  the  man  got  down 
off  av  his  horse,  that's  this  horse,  not  the 
other  horse,  and  we  swopped  and  rode 
away.  But  when  he  had  gone  about 
twenty  yards,  he  turned  round  and  called 
after  me.  *  There  niver  was  a  man  from 
Ross,'  sez  he,  *but  could  put  his  finger 
in  the  eye  av  a  man  from  Kilnagross,' 
sez  he ;  *  and  that  horse,'  sez  he,  *  that  I 
swopped  with  you,'  sez  he,  *  is  blind  av  an 
eye/  sez  he.  Well  then,  your  Reverence, 
I  turned  upon  him^  and  I  called  out  to 
him  :  *  There  niver  was  a  man  from  Kil- 
nagross,' sez  I,  *but  could  put  his  two 
fingers  in  both  the  eyes  av  a  man  from 
Ross,'  sez  I;  *and  that  horse  that  I 
swopped  with  you,'  sez  I,  *  is  blind  av  both 
his  eyes,'  sez  I." 

A  laborer  having  asked  his  employer 
for  a  glass  of  whiskey,  it  was  given  to 
him ;  but  the  master  said,  "  Remember, 
every  glass  you  take  is  a  nail  in  your  cof- 
fin, Comey."  "Well  your  honor,"  said 
Comey,  "  maybe  as  ye  have  the  hammer 
in  ^er  hand,  you  would  drive  another." 
This,  however,  is  not  a  piece  of  Cork  wit. 
Curious  uses  of  English  words  are  made 
by  the  Cork  peasantry,  e.g,^  one  told  me 
that  another  was  the  most  "insipid" 
drunkard  in  the  parish,  probably  meaning 
•incessant.  An  old  woman,  who  lately 
joined  the  League  of  the  Cross,  told  me 
that  "  since  she  tuck  the  Crass  she  never 
touched  atintavtassicatedlicker."  When 
a  corpse  is  being  conveyed  to  the  church- 
yard for  burial,  it  is  a  very  common  ex- 
pression, "  Well  that  his  journey  may 
thrive  with  him."  If  you  give  a  small 
coin  in  charity  to  a  pair  of  old  crones  who 
hxmt  in  couples,  and  tell  them  to  divide  it, 
the  senior  will  say,  "  I  will,  me  darlint. 
May  God  divide  the  heavens  wid  ye."  I 
once  met  a  man  greatly  agitated  coming 
away  from  a  farmhouse,  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  matter.  He  emptied  his 
colloquial  pack  at  great  length,  detailing 
various  wrongs  he  had  received  from  the 
owner  of  the  house ;  but,  he  said,  con- 
cluding with  great  emphasis,  "  God  is 
good,  and  the  devil  isn't  bad,  either." 
Mere  words  quite  fail  to  convey  the  full 
effect  of  this  story ;  for  the  speaker  looked 
unutterable  things.  An  old  woman  who 
quite  lately  called  at  our  house,  said  "  she 
wanted  something  from  the  misthress  to 
put  to  her  skin,"  —  translated  into  every- 
day English,  this  was  a  request  for  some 
underclothing.  A  certain  man  in  the  dis- 
trict is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Mickey, 
the  melted  rogue."    This  implies  that  he 
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is  the  essence  of  roguery ;  but  how  thor- 
oughly original  the  expression  is !  Poor, 
dear  old  Ireland,  with  all  its  wrongs  and 
woes,  it  is  a  wonderfully  interesting  and 
attractive  country ;  and  we  truly  say  of 
ourselves,  "  Though  we  are  poor,  we  are 
pleasant." 

Borrowing  money  is  a  very  favorite  prac- 
tice with  the  Irisn  farmer;  and  until  a 
recent  period,  the  banks  made  the  gratifi- 
cation of  this  taste  extremely  easy.  A 
Cork  car-driver  lately  said  to  his  fare, 
"  Why,  sir,  a  while  ago  a  farmer  need 
only  put  on  a  clane  shirt,  and  go  to  the 
bank,  and  he'd  get  what  he  wanted."  The 
expectations,  however,  of  some  of  the 
borrowers  were  too  great,  as  the  following 
incident,  which  really  occurred,  very 
amusingly  shows.  A  certain  small  farmer, 
whom  we  shall  call  Tim,  for  convenience, 
some  years  ago  called  upon  the  manager 
of  the  National  Bank,  in  a  town  in  the 
north-east  of  the  County  Cork.  The  fol- 
lowing dialogue  ensued :  "  Good-morning, 
yer  honor,  I  called  about  a  little  business, 
and  though  there  are  other  banks  in  the 
town,  I  thought  I'd  give  yer  honor  the 
compliment."  "Well,  Tim,  and  what  is 
the  business?"  "Well,  yer  honor,  the 
interest  in  Kitty  Keeffe's  farm  is  selling 
off,  and  I  want  to  rise  ;£8oo  to  buy  it. 
"  Nonsense,  Tim  !  the  interest  in  her  farm 
isn't  worth  anything  like  that;  but  sup- 
pose I  was  fool  enough  to  lend  you  this 
money,  how  would  you  ever  pay  it  back  }  " 
"Is  Jt  pay  it  agin,  yer  honor?  nothin' 
aisier  in  life.  Sure,  the  young  fellow 
would  get  it  in  a  fortune  when  he  marries." 
"And  may  I  ask,  Tim,  what  age  is  the 
young  fellow  ?  "  "  He's  three  year  ould, 
yer  honor."  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  manager  did  not  see  it ;  and  that  Tim, 
in  spite  of  his  wish  to  "give  him  the  com- 
pliment," was  refused  the  loan  of  the  £fioo. 
Perhaps  Tim's  shirt  was  not  "clane" 
enough  on  the  occasion.  The  author  of 
this  view  of  the  readiest  way  to  obtain  a 
loan  once  described  to  the  writer  his  sen- 
sations from  what  must  have  been  an 
elongated  uvula.  "It  was  a  something," 
he  said,  "  which  went  ticking  over  and 
hither  in  his  throat  like  the  pindulum  av 
a  clock."  Irish  car-drivers,  as  a  rule,  are 
very  amusing  and  talkative,  and  greatly 
enjoy  a  conversation  with  a  "gintleman. 
No  subject  comes  amiss  to  them ;  politics, 
agriculture,  emigration,  temperance,  are 
all  alike,  — 

Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy. 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose 
Familiar  as  his  garter. 
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Of  course,  the  listener  cannot  expect  to 
have  all  this  entertainment  combined  with 
too  strict  an  adherence  to  truth.  Pat*s 
imagination  must  have  some  scope  for  its 
exercise.  Car-drivers  are,  as  a  rule, 
greatly  tempted  to  drink  too  much ;  their 
hours  are  irregular,  and  they  are  often 
exposed  to  wet  and  cold.  A  driver  who 
was  conveying  the  writer  some  time  ago, 
observed  of  another  whip  whom  we  passed 
on  the  road,  evidently  under  the  influ- 
ence, "  That's  Collins,  an*  he's  half  an  it." 
The  said  Collins  greatly  bewailed  the 
death  of  a  local  country  gentleman,  who, 
with  some  of  his  guests,  held  Collinses 
arms,  until  about  half-a-dozen  glasses  of 
raw  whiskey  were  poured  down  his  throat. 
*'  God  be  wid  him,  wherever  he  is,"  piously 
observed  the  subject  of  this  drenching,  as 
he  dwelt  upon  that  festive  occasion.  An- 
other toper  in  the  same  neighborhood 
declared  that  he  shunned  the  practice  of 
total  abstinence,  lest  his  carcass  mieht 
grow  a  crop  of  rushes,  after  the  fashion 
of  marshy  land  suffering  from  excessive 
moisture. 

Irish  beggars  are  still  eminently  elo- 
quent and  complimentary ;  the  gift  of 
the  gab  is  their  principal  stock  in  trade. 
Probably  it  is  their  natural  idleness  which 
makes  them  pray  that  your  charity  may 
be  rewarded  by  a  bed  in  Heaven.  There 
is  no  wish  so  frequently  expressed  by  the 
Irish  mendicant  as  this ;  that  it  may  be 
"  a  candle  to  lieht  yer  sowl  to  glory,"  is 
much  more  rarely  heard.  But  the  vocal> 
ulary  of  compliment  seems  at  the  com- 
mand of  these  gentry.  They  address  you 
as  "a  walking  saint,"  remind  you  that 
your  mother  "reared  an  anger  in  your 
case,  that  your  face  fs  enough  to  take  you 
into  Heaven,  —  "wan  little  sixpence  is 
all  their  desire.  On  market-days,  blind 
beggars  are  regularly  stationed  at  the  dif- 
ferent entrances  to  the  market  towns,  each 
holding  an  old  caubeen  or  a  tin  saucer  for 
the  reception  of  alms.  They  also  frequent 
holy  wells  on  the  patron's  day,  and  the 
missions  of  the  Redemptorist  Fathers. 
And  they  speak  of  the  results  of  such 
missions  from  their  own  experience  of 
financial  success  or  the  contrary.  If  the 
alms  were  abundant,  it  was  "an  illigant 
mission  intirely; "  but  if  the  contrary*, 
they  never  knew  a  worse.  These  profes- 
sionals are  called  "  buccauchs  ; "  though 
this  is  only  a  phonetic  spelling  of  the 
name.  They  have  the  same  horror  of 
cold  water  that  is  generally  attributed  to 


ascetics  who  do  not  bathe,  and  their  odor 
of  sanctity  is  overpowering. 

A  professional  of  this  class,  being  asked 
if  he  continued  to  visit  the  rectory  in  a 
certain  parish,  of  which  during  one  occu- 
pancy it  might  have  been  saio, — 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  va^prant  tiraioi 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  rekeved  thdr 
pain, 

replied  briefly,  with  a  disgusted  look  and 
a  shake  of  his  head,  referring  to  a  new 
incumbent,  **He*s  no  value.''^  Some  of 
these  professionals  make  long  circuits, 
traversing  their  own  province  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  year.  A  most 
assuming  vagrant  of  this  type  is  Michael 

L ,  whose  witty  sayings,  which  rise 

incessantly  and  spontaneously  to  his  lipSi 
would  fill  a  volume.    He  greatly  affects 
the   Protestant  clergy,  though  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic  himself.    When  asked  if 
he  had  called  at  the  Deanery,  the  resh 
dence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dignitary, 
his  reply  was  generally  after  this  lashion: 
"  Is  it  tne  dane  yer  talking  about?    Oh! 
the  divvle  a  dane  Til  go  near ;  sure  I  niTCr 
saw  a  threepenny-bit  betune  meself  and 
daylight  from  him  yet.     The  dane,  ifr 
deed!"    Michael  once  addressed  himself 
to  a  young  Scotch  lady  of  great  personal 
attractions,  to  whom  he  was  being  ex* 
hibited  as  a  specimen,  as  follows,  after 
she  had  spoken   to  him.     "  I  see,  ver 
honor,  mam,  that  yer  manners  is  aiquai  to 
yer  appearance."    Poor  Michael  I  It  is  to 
DC  feared  that  the  attachment  to  the  na- 
tional beverage  is  proving  too  strong  for 
him,  and  that,  to  quote  one  of  his  own 
favorite  expressions,  he*s  "booked  for  the 
down-train."    He  has  a  great  admiration 
for  the  modern  clerical  hat  (the  fief€uus\ 
and  a  second-hand  one,  when  he  dapped 
it  on  his  head,  made  him  ^a  gentleman 
intirely!"     It  was  a  brother-in-alms  of 
his  who  used  to  say,  when  requesting  a 
chanee  of  linen,  "  Nie  shirt  is  aiting  me^ 
yer   Reverence."    The  following  is  Ml- 
chaePs  latest.    When  asked  if  he  would 
join  the  League  of  the  Cross  (a  well-knowa 
temperance   society),   he    replied,    "The 
Lord  knows,  yef  Reverence,  I  have  crass* 
es  enough  already  without  that ! "    •*  Did 
Mr.  So-and-So  give  you    anything,  Mi- 
chael?"   "  Is  it  him,  yer  Reverence?  he 
wouldn't  give  tuppence  to  God  Almighty, 
if  it  was  to  put  him  into  paradise,  and 
that's  the  last  parish  coming  out  of  helL*' 
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The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  one  of 
be  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  A 
ion  of  the  soil,  and  almost  wholly  self- 
aught,  he  effected  what  was  practically 
1  revolution  in  one  of  our  staple  industries 
iy  his  discoveries  in  technical  chemistry 
ind  by  his  application  of  chemical  princi- 
ples to  the  dyer's  art.  With  no  labora- 
:ory  traJnine  other  than  that  which  he 
pve  himseli,  he  by  his  ski<t  and  sagacity 
IS  an  experimcnlalisl  added  enormously 
:o  the  resources  of  agreat  industry;  ow- 
ng  nothing  In  academies,  and  uninflu- 
:aced  by  schools  of  teaming,  he  made 
iiimseU  master  of  the  chemical  philoso- 
phy of  his  time,  and  by  the  aculeness  and 
originality  of  his  speculations  he  has  per- 
tnanentty  influenced  the  development  of 


;:er  is  held  in  hardly  less  esteem  than  that 
if  John  Dalton;  and  probably  to  many 
people  in  Cottonopolis  the  director  of  the 
Oakenshaw  Prini-Works  was  a  far  more 
important  personage  than  the  old  Quaker 
in  George  Street,  who  gave  lessons  in  the 
"  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy  " 
It  the  rale  of  half-a-crown  an  hour.  The 
ttomic  theory  has  doubtless  contributed 
much  to  the  intellectual  greatness  of  Man- 
:hester,  and  Manchester  men  are  not  un- 
irateful;  they  have  named  one  of  their 
streets  after  its  illustrious  author.  Still 
irfdicoes  and  calico-printing  are  what  they 
tiave  to  live  by,  and  although  they  have 
not  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  named  a  street 
liter  John  Mercer,  they  have  shown,  by 
the  wide-spread  adoption  of  his  processes, 
i  very  practical  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  his  labors. 

John  Mercer  is  the  Palissy  of  calico- 
printing.  Not  that  the 
the  least  degree  tragic 
Lancashire  dyer  ;  his  tarccc  w^s  unc  oi 
almost  uninterrupted  success,  and  his  do- 
mestic peace  was  unclouded.  But  he  had 
the  great  potter's  indomitable  will  and  fix- 
ity of  purpose:  his  unwearied  patience 
and  unremitting  industry.  Both  men  had 
the  same  high  ideal  of  their  art  and  the 
same  contempt  for  false  work.  Each  be- 
gan his  life  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
social  ladder,  and  each  found  his  life's 
nork  in  a  direction  other  than  that  in 
which  he  set  out.   Both  were  men  of  strong 
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religious  feeling,  and  both  left  the  faith  of 
their  forefathers  in  compliance  with  the 
dictates  of  principle,  but  with  this  differ- 
eoce,  that  whilst  the  Huguenot  artist 
found  the  Bastille  and  death,  John  Mercer 
could  build  his  Sunday  schools  in  peace 
and  quietness,  and  find  contentment  in  a 
standard  of  doctrine  which  Mr,  Matthew 
Arnold  has  characterized  as  the  product 
of  a  mind  of  (he  third  order. 

John  Mercer  was  borri  on  February  21, 
1791,  at  Dean,  near  Blackburn.  His 
father  was  originally  a  hand  loom  weaver, 
but  the  development  of  the  factory  system 
hadledhim  to  taketo^riculture.  He  died 
when  the  son  was  barely  nine  years  old, 
and  John  was  set  to  work  as  a  "bobbin- 


Mercer  was  destined  to  play 

part,  gave  him  his  nrst  lessons 


"H 


der- 


reading  and  writing  ;  and  the  excise  s 
veyor  at  the  same  works  (it  was  in  the  days 
when  each  square  yard  of  printed  calico 
paid  an  excise  duty  of  threepence)  taught 
hira  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  He  soon 
Liecame  noted  for  his  aptitude  at  figures, 
and  later  on  for  his  skill  in  music ;  and  for 
a  time  he  found  a  congenial  exercise  for 
his  artistic  faculty  in  the  band  of  a  militia 
corps.  Music  remained  a  passion  with 
him  throughout  his  life,  and  although,  we 
are  told,  a  man  of  great  self-possession, 
he  was  sometimes  entirely  overcome  by 
iL  Mercer  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
had  settled  down  apparently  to  the  work 
of  a  hand-loom  weaver,  when  a  very  slight 
incident  —  as  slight  as  that  which  made 
Pali.ss^  a  potter  —  gave  an  entirely  new 
direction  to  his  thoughts.  His  mother,  it 
appears,  had  married  again.  Visiting  her 
one  day,  John  was  so  much  struck  with 
the  orange  color  of  the  dress  of  his  little 
step-brotner  on  her  knee,  that,  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  '•  was  all  on  fire  to  learn 
dyeing."  He  had  no  means  of  obtaining 
instruction ;  he  had  no  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, nor  could  he  procure  any  receipts. 
He  found,  however,  that  the  dyers  of 
Blackburn,  some  five  miles  distant,  ob- 
tained their  materials  from  a  certain  drug- 
gist in  that  town,  Mercer  repaired  to  hira, 
and  requested  to  be  supplied  with  mate- 
rials for  dyeing.  "  What  do  you  want  ?  " 
inquired  the  shopman.  "  1  can't  tell  you," 
replied  John ; "  will  you  tell  me  the  names 
of  all  the  different  materials  you  sell  the 
dyers  here  ? "  "  Oh,  I  sell  them  peach- 
wood,  Braiil  wood,  logwood,  quercitron, 
alum,  copperas,  and  others,"  mention- 
ing their  names.    Mercer  reckoned  bis 
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money,  and  found  he  could  afford  three- 
pence for  each  dye-stuff.  Armed  with 
these  articles  he  returned  home,  "full," 
as  he  says,  "  of  dyeing  and  dyeing  mate- 
rials/* He  seems  to  have  been  fortunate 
in  obtaining  the  use  of  a  convenient  place 
for  his  experiments,  where  he  had  all  the 
necessary  apparatus  for  small  trials.  Here 
he  commenced  entirely  by  "rule  of 
thumb ; "  but  by  industry  and  close  obser- 
vation he  acquired  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  propertie's  of  dye-stuffs,  and 
ascertained  the  methods  of  dyeing  in  most 
of  the  colors  then  in  vogue. 

To  become  a  dyer  was  now  the  domi- 
nant idea  of  Mercer's  life.  Everything 
comes  to  him  who  waits,  and  fortunately 
for  Mercer,  as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  he 
had  not  to  wait  long.  The  Messrs.  Fort, 
the  proprietors  of  the  Oakenshaw  Print- 
works, heard  of  the  success  of  his  dyeing 
experiments,  and  offered  him  an  appren- 
ticeship in  the  color-shop  of  their  factory. 
It  was  one  thing  to  get  inside  a  color-shop 
and  quite  another  to  get  any  information 
there.  No  workmen"  are  more  jealous  of 
their  arcana  than  the  foremen  of  color- 
shops  ;  their  knowledge  even  to-day  is 
almost  entirely  empirical,  and  their  se- 
crets are  invested  with  a  degree  of  mys- 
tery which  is  frequently  ludicrously  clis- 
proportionate  to  their  value.  After  ten 
months'  irksome  labor  Mercer's  inden- 
tures were  cancelled.  The  Continental 
disturbances  of  i8ro  reacted  disastrously 
upon  all  industries  connected  with  the 
cotton  manufacture,  and  the  "  Berlin  de- 
cree," which  led  to  the  destruction  of  all 
printed  calicoes  and  other  goods  of  En- 
glish manufacture  then  in  bond  in  certain 
rluropean  States,  was  severely  felt  by  the 
Lancashire  printing  establishments.  Mer- 
cer was  forced  for  a  time  to  abandon  the 
calling  of  a  color-mixer,  and  to  return  to 
his  work  at  the  hand-loom.  But  his  brains 
were  still  among  his  color-pots.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  that,  being  in 
Blackburn  to  procure  a  marriage  license, 
he  should  be  led  to  a  second-hand  btwk- 
stall  in  the  market-place  to  search  for 
printed  matter  relating  to  his  favorite  art. 
At  a  time  when  Mary  Wolstenholme 
might  properly  consider  him  as  more  anx- 
ious about  the  res  an^usta  domt\  he  was 
enjjaged  in  negotiating  the  purchase  of 
"The  Chemical  Pocket-Book  ;  or,  Memo- 
randa Chemica,  arranged  in  a  Compen- 
dium of  Chcmistrv.  bv  Inmes  Parkinson, 
of  Hoxton."  This  book,  together  with 
"  The  Tables  of  New  Nomenclature,  pro- 
posed by  .Messrs.  De  Morveau,  Lavoisier, 


Berlhollet,  and  De  Fourcroy,  in   1787,'' 
opened  out  a  new  world  to  hinL     He  had, 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  trials,  convinced 
himself  that  it  was  only  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  dyeing  nu- 
terials,  and  of  their  benavior  under  varyiog 
conditions,  that  the  operations  of  the  dyer 
can  be  intelligently  carried  on ;  he  now 
saw  that  all  this  knowledge  must  prima- 
rily depend  upon  chemical  science,  and 
that  it  was  on  chemistry  that  the  extension 
of  his  art  must  ultimately  rest.      This 
view  of  the  relations  of  science  to  practice 
strengthened  with   Mercer's  experience. 
Years  afterwards,  when  he  had  attained  to 
fame,  he  was  called  upon  to  express  his 
opinion  concerning  the  necessity  of  tech- 
nical education  in  this  country.    "  I  en- 
tirely concur  with  vou,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,    ''that   for  tne  preservation  and 
benfit  of  the   British  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, the  masters,  managers,  and  skilled 
artisans  ought  to  be  better  instructed  in 
the  rationale  and  scientific  principles  in- 
volved in  their  operations.     Chaptal  re- 
marked that  *  practice  is  better  than  sci- 
ence '  (/.  tf.,  abstract  principles),  *  but  when 
it  is  necessary  to  solve  a  problem,  to 
explain  some  phenomenon,  or  to  discover 
some  error  in  the  complicated  details  o£ 
an  operation,  the  mere  artisan  is  at  the 
end  of  his  knowledge,  he  is  totally  at  a  loss, 
and  would  derive  the  greatest  assistance 
from  men  of  science.*    Probably  no  person 
would,  from  his  own  experience,  confirm 
the  above  remark,  as  regards  the  art  of 
calico-printing,  more  heartily  than  myselL" 
He  observed  that,  "as  regards  good  prac- 
tical men,  no  district  could  excel  Lanca- 
shire ;  but  in  all  the  processes,  fro^  the 
grey  piece  to  the  finished  print,  embracing 
thirty  to  forty  operations,  DOth  the  science 
and  practical  experience  of  the  cleverest 
are  requisite  to  keep  all   things  straight 
and  to  detect  the  cause  of,  and  rectifv, 
mishaps.  .  .  ,  An  amusing  volume  might 
be  written  about  ludicrous  mistakes,  and 
equally    ridiculous    attempts    to    rectify 
them. 

Mercer's  first  important  invention  in  cal- 
ico-printing was  made  in  181 7,  and  curi- 
ously enough  it  wns  in  the  application  of 
a  color  akin  to  that  which  had  fired  his 
ambition  to  become  ^.dyer.     He  found  in 
the  alkaline  sulphantimoniatcs  an  excel- 
'  lent  medium  for  procuring  a  bright  orange 
color  on  cotton  fabrics.    Heretofore  no 
'  good  orange  suitable  for  the  use  of  the 
calico-printer  was  known.    The  best  or^ 
'  ange  was  made  from  a  mixture  of  querci- 
tron yellow  and  madder  red,  but  it  was  diflS- 
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tilt  to  adapt  it  to  other  colors  in  the 
tyles  then  in  demand.  Mercer*s  antimony 
range  supplied  the  want ;  it  was  not  only 
fine  color  in  itself,  but  was  capable  of 
»eing  combined  and  interspersed  in  a  great 
-ariety  of  styles.  This  discovery  led  to 
lis  re-engagement  at  the  Oakenshaw 
Vorks ;  after  a  seven  years'  service  he 
vas  admitted  as  a  partner,  having  as  a 
x>partner,  for  a  while,  Richard  Cobden ; 
ind  he  remained  connected  with  the  firm 
mtil  its  dissolution  in  1848,  when  he 
etired  from  business  with  a  moderate 
brtune. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  the  space  at  our 
lisposal  to  do  full  justice  to  the  many  dis- 
:overies  and  improvements  which  Mercer 
ntroduced  into  the  art  of  dyeing  and  print- 
ng.  His  skill  and  energy  led  not  only 
o  the  invention  of  new  styles  and  new 
x)Iors,  but  to  the  development  even  of 
lew  branches  of  chemical  industry.  His 
Lpplication,  for  example,  of  chromium 
x>mpounds  practically  created  the  manu- 
acture  of  bichrome ;  when  Mercer  first 
Degan  experimenting  with  this  substance 
ts  cost  was  half-a-guinea  an  ounce  ;  it  is 
low  produced  by  the  hundreds  of  tons, 
md  may  be  bouent  retail  at  less  than  six- 
)ence  per  pound.  Some  of  his  processes 
ire,  of  course,  obsolete,  but  many  are  still 
n  use ;  the  manganese  bronze,  for  exam- 
)le,  which  he  introduced  in  1823,  seems 
o  re-appear  about  every  ten  years,  and 
vas  in  Large  demand  some  three  or  four 
rears  since.  Mercer  was  an  indefatigable 
ixperimenter ;  nothing  is  more  extraor- 
linary  than  his  skill  and  inventiveness  in 
he  application  of  his  new  colors  to  the 
ireation  of  fresh  styles  or  novel  combina- 
ions ;  his  eenius  in  this  respect  was 
Jmost  kaleidoscopic. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  made 
>y  Mercer  in  the  operations  of  the  dyer 
kras  his  introduction  of  the  alkaline  arse- 
tiates  in  what  is  called  the  '* dunging" 
operation,  the  object  of  which  is  to  remove 
bat  portion  of  the  mordant  which  has  not 
«come  insoluble  and  firmly  attached  to 
he  fabric  by  the  process  of  "ageing." 
rhe  loosely  attached  mordant,  unless  pre- 
lously  removed,  would  dissolve  in  the 
lye-bath,  to  the  injury  of  the  whites  and 
he  deterioration  ot  the  dyeing  liquor.  Of 
carcely  less  importance  was  his  method 
•f  preparing  mixed  cotton  and  woollen 
abrics  so  as  to  enable  the  mixed  fibres  to 
cquire  coloring-matter  with  equal  readi- 
ess.  His  observation  of  the  extraordi- 
ary  facility  with  which  certain  "  lakes," 
r  compounds  of  alumina  with  organic 


coloring-matters,  are  dissolved  by  oxalate 
of  ammonia  led  to  the  introduction  of  a 
method  of  using  aluminous  color-precipi- 
tates in  steam  color-work,  which  was  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  East  Lancashire 
print-works.  And  lastly,  his  method  of 
preparing  stannate  of  soda  was  not  only 
of  service  to  the  calico-printer  by  greatly 
cheapening  an  indispensable  agent,  but 
was  of  considerable  pecuniary  benefit  to 
himself. 

Mercer's  skill  and  knowledge  were  un- 
grudgingly given  to  the  fellow-workers  in 
his  art,  and  he  was  constantly  appealed  to 
by  the  calico-printers  and  chemical  manu- 
facturers of  Lancashire  for  assistance  and 
advice.  His  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  abstract  chemistry  of  his  time 
was  very  remarkable.  He  had  indeed  all 
the  essential  qualities  and  instincts  of  the 
scientific  mind ;  there  was  a  certain  com- 
prehensiveness about  the  man,  a  certain 
vigorous  grasp  of  general  principles,  and 
a  largeness  ot  view  which  made  his  influ- 
ence felt  at  once  among  men  of  science. 
There  is  no  question  that  had  Mercer  de- 
voted himself  to  pure  science  he  would 
have  attained  hardly  less  distinction  than 
he  has  secured  as  a  technologist.  His 
method  of  work  was  essentially  scientific. 
Thus  no  sooner  did  he  become  accjuainted 
with  the  doctrine  of  chemical  equivalents 
than  he  had  the  strengths  of  his  chemicals 
and  reagents  adjusted  to  a  simple  relation 
of  their  equivalents.  Mercer  indeed  was 
one  of  the  earliest  workers  in  volumetric 
analysis  ;  in  1827  he  devised  a  method  of 
valuing  bleaching-powder  and  bichrome 
by  means  of  standard  solutions.  His 
speculations  on  the  nature  of  white  in- 
digo, on  the  constitution  of  bleaching- 
powder,  and  on  the  ferrocyanides  and 
nitro-prussides  were  much  in  advance  of 
his  day.  His  theory  of  catalysis,  which 
he  illustrated  by  many  striking  and  origi- 
nal examples,  was  extended  by  Playfair, 
and  has  been  subsequently  worked  out  by 
Kekul^  as  the  only  satisfactory  explana- 
tion yet  given  of  a  very  remarkable  and 
interesting  group  of  pnenomena.  Gra- 
ham's early  experiments  on  the  heat  of 
chemical  combination  and  the  nature  of 
solution  induced  Mercer  to  test  the  prac- 
ticability of  effecting  the  partial  separation 
of  different  hydrates  by  some  process  of 
fractional  filtration.  Tnese  experiments, 
made  from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint^ 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  caustic  alkalies  on  cellulose, 
and  led  to  the  process  which  has  come  to 
be    known    as  "  mercerizing,"  in   which 
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cotton  fabrics  are  "fulled "by  their  con- 
traction on  treatment  with  caustic  soda. 
Mercer  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
notice  the  remarkable  solvent  action  of  an 
ammoniacal  copper  solution  on  cotton, 
which  could  be  reprecipitated  as  almost 
pure  cellulose  by  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
His  habit  of  searching  for  first  principles 
led  him,  as  far  back  as  1854,  to  speculate 
on  the  relations  among  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  chemical  elements,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  chemical  compounds ;  he  brought 
his  views  before  the  Leeds  meeting  of  the 


British  Association  in  1858.  He  was  an 
early  worker  on  photographv,  and  devised 
several  modifications  of  tne  cyanotype 
process  adapted  to  printing  on  camonc 
and  similar  fabrics. 

Mercer  was  one  of  the  original  fellowi 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  and  he  was  a 
juror  of  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1S62, 
In  1852  he  was  elected  into  the  Rojai 
Society.  He  died,  ripe  in  years  and  nch 
in  the  contentment  anorded  by  the  retro* 
spect  of  a  well-spent  life,  on  November 
30, 1866.  T.  E.  Thorpe. 


How  Lightning  is  Kindled.  —  The  ob- 
servations of  meteorologists  show  that  the 
vapor  which  ascends  in  an  invisible  state  from 
the  ground  carries  with  it,  in  calm  and  fine 
weather,  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  a 
very  considerable  supply  of  positive  electricity. 
Each  minute  vapor-particle  that  goes  up  bears 
its  own  portion  of  the  load.  When,  however, 
the  invisible  vapor  has  thus  mounted  into  very 
high  regions  of  the  air,  it  loses  its  invisibility, 
and  is  condensed  into  visible  mist,  as  has 
already  been  explained  in  detail.  Numerous 
particles  of  the  aqueous  substance  are  drawn 
together,  and  proui^ed  into  the  form  of  little 
vesicles  or  globules.  Each  one  of  these  is 
then  a  reservoir  or  receptacle  of  electric  force, 
and  as  more  and  more  watery  vesicles  are 
condensed  more  and  more  electricity  is  col- 
lected in  the  gathering  mist ;  but  each  of  the 
watcr-globulcs  is  still  enveloped  by  a  space  of 
clear  air.  In  a  drifting  cloud  the'mist-s]>ecks 
can  be  discerned  floating  along  with  trans- 
parent intervals  between.  The  clear  air  which 
lies  around  the  globules  of  vapor  then  acts  as 
an  insulating  investment;  it  imprisons  its  own 
part  of  the  acquired  electrical  force  in  each 
separate  globule.  The  cloud  is  thus  not 
charged  as  a  whole,  like  a  continuous  mass  of 
metal,  with  its  electricity  spread  upon  its 
outer  surface.  It  is  interpenetrated  ever)'- 
where  with  the  force.  It  is  composed  of  a 
myriad  of  clectified  specks,  each  having  its 
own  particular  share  of  the  electric  force,  and 
each  acting  as  a  centre  of  electrical  energy  on 
its  own  account.  The  electricity  which  at  any 
one  instant  resides  in  the  outer  surface  of  a 
cloud  is,  therefore,  but  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  that  which  is  present  in  the  entire 
vaporous  mass  That  such  is  the  way  in 
which  electricity  is  stored  in  the  clouds  has 
been  [>roved  by  direct  observation.  When  a 
gold-leaf  electrometer  is  placed  in  the  midst 
of  a  cloud  driven  along  by  the  wind,  it  is  seen 
that  the  strips  of  gold-leaf  continually  diverge 


and  collapse  as  the  mass  of  the  dond  pastes 
along.     There  is  an  electrical  char^  actipg 
in  all  parts,  but  the  charge  varies  in  intenshj 
from  place  to  place  accordingly  as  there  is  a 
greater  or  less  condensation  ot  the  paniclet 
of  vapor  in  each  particular  spot.     But  the  ifr 
fiuence  externally  exerted  by  the  cloud  nntf' 
ertheless  capable  of  bein^  raised  to  a  veiy 
intense  degree,  because  it  is,  so  to  speak,  tte 
sum  total  or  outcome  of  the  force  contained  is 
the  innumerable  internal  centres  of  enenj. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  elecmol 
force  emanating  from  a  cloud  to  nuJce  itself 
felt  in  attractions  and  repulsions  many  miki 
away.     Clouds  resting  upon  the  remote  hor^ 
zon  thus  frequently  produce  perceptible  effecti 
at  distances  from  which  the  clouds  themselyci 
cannot  \ic  seen.     An  electrical  cloud  hanging 
a  mile  above  the  ground  acts  inductively  upos 
that  ground  with  considerable  power.    Wmb 
in  summer  time  the  temperature  of  the  earth]i 
surface  is  very  high,  the  ground  moist,  the  air 
calm,  and  the  sky  clear,  very  copious  suppUei 
of  vapor  are  steamed  up  from  the  ground 
under  the  hot  sunshine.     Clouds,  hoveveri 
begin  at  length  to  gather  in  elevated  regioai 
of  the  air  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  supply* 
The  free  electricity  which  has  been  carried  QP 
with  the  vapor  is  at  first  pretty  evenly  spreaa 
through  the  clouds ;  but  after  a  time,  as  the 
electrical  charge  becomes  more  and  more  isj 
tense,  a  powerful  repulsive  force  is  in  the  end 
established  between  the  spherules  of  the  rau^ 
and  a  very  high  degree  of  tension  is  at  last 
produced  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  dondf 
where  it  is  enveloped  by  insulating  air,  nsl3 
in  the  end  the  expansive  energy  there  becomes 
strong  enough  to  occasion  an  outburst  frois 
the    cloud.    The    escape    of    the  redundant 
charge  then  appears  to  an  observer's  eye  as  s 
flash  of    lightning  issuing  from    the'clood> 
.Such,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  the  way  in  whkh 
lightning  is  kindled  in  the  stonn-cloud. 
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THE   LOVERS   REASONING,   ETC. 


THE  LOVER'S  REASONING. 


Tell  why  I  love  her  ?    Tell  mc  why, 

Turning  from  murky  town  and  pushing  men, 
You  love  the  woodland  path,  the  placidsky. 

ril  answer  then. 

Whv  do  I  love  her?    Analyze 

\Vherc  in  the  violet's  breath  the  perfume  is. 
Where  in  the  music's  strain  the  tears  arise. 

Can  you  do  this  ? 

Tell  why  I  love  her  ?    Yes,  when  you 

Reveal  the  secrets  which  in  snowdrops  lie, 
Or  strain  the  beauty  from  the  drops  of  dew. 

Then  I  tell  why. 

Whv  do  I  love  her.^    First  make  clear 
\Vhence  steals  through  minster  aisles  the 
restful  spell 
That  fills  with  mystic  sense  the  atmosphere. 

I  then  will  tell. 

Yes,  love,  to  thee  I  turn  from  glare  and  crowd. 
Tender  as  dales  in  spring,  as  summer's  cloud. 
Soothing  as  gentlest  song,  soft  as  perfume. 
Purer  than  beads  of  dew,  than  snowdrop's 

bloom. 
I  in  thy  presence  rest,  where  tumults  cease. 
The  mmster  gate  is  closed,  within  is  peace. 

Temple  Bar. 


When  thou  must  home  to  shades  of  under- 
ground. 
And  there  arrived  a  new  admired  guest. 
The  beauteous  spirits  do  engirt  thee  round. 

White  lopc,  blithe  Helen,  and  the  rest. 
To  hear  the  stories  of  thy  finished  love 
From  that  smooth  tongue  whose  music  hills 
can  move. 

Then  wilt  thou  speak  of  banqueting  delights, 

Of  masques  and  revels  which  sweet  youth 

did  make. 

Of  tourneys  and  great  challengings  of  knights. 

And  all  these  triumphs  for  thy  beauty  sake. 

When  thou  hast  told  these  honors  done  to 

thee. 
Then  tell,  oh  I   tell,  how  thou  didst  murder 
me. 
Elizabethan  Songs.  CaMPION. 


AFTER   READING  "SIR   PERCIVAL." 

When  tears,  when  heavy  tears  of  Heaven- 
sent sorrow 

Bathe  the  lone  pillow  of  the  mourner's  bed, 
Who  holds  no  hoi)e  of  an  immortal  morrow 

With  his  beloved  dead ; 

If  he  but  pray  for  faith  —  the  fer\'ent  praver 
Shall  like  a  vapor  mount  the  inviolate  "blue. 

To  fall  transfigured  back  on  his  despair 
In  drops  of  olcss^  dew, 


Nor  fail  him  ever,  but  a  cloud  unceasing 
Of  incense  from  his  soul's  hushed  altar 
start. 

And  still  return  to  rise  with  rich  increasing, 
A  fountain  from  his  heart,  — 

Pure  fount  of  peace  that  freshly  overflowing 
Through  other  lives  with  radiant  love  roof 
on. 
Till  they  too  reap  in  joy  who  wept  in  sowingi 
Long  after  he  is  gone. 

Spectator. 


THE  TWO  SEAS. 

**  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters  I  will  bt  wii 

thee." 

Each  night  we  are  latmched  on  a  sea  of  sleep; 
No  doubts  disturb  us,  no  fears  annoy. 
Though  we  plough  the  waves  of  the  darkened 

deep. 
We  know  we  are  safe  in  the  Master's  keep, 
And  the  morning  brings  us  joy. 

What  dread,  then,  should  daunt  us,  what 

doubt  distress. 
When  on  Death's  dark  sea  we  are  latmched 

alone  ? 
In  that  deeper  sleep,  should  we  trust  him  less? 
Shall  we  limit  to  earth  his  power  to  bless? 
Will  the  Father  forsake  his  own  ? 

He  made  us  his  children ;  he  bears  us  to  bed; 
And  whether  our  sleep  be  the  first  or  last. 
What  matters  it  where  our  souls  are  led, 
If  our  trust  in  the  God  of  the  living  and  dead 

Should  only  hold  us  fast  ? 

Chambers'  Journal.  J.   B.   S* 


Were  I  a  king,  I  might  command  content. 
Were  I  obscure,  unknown  should  be  my 
cares. 
And  were  I  dead,  no  thought  should  me  tor* 
ment, 
Nor   words,  nor  wrongs,  nor  loves,  nor 
hopes,  nor  fears. 
A  doubtful  choice,  of  three  things  one  to 

crave, 
A  kingdom,  or  a  cottage,  or  a  grave. 
Elizabethan  Songs.  EDWARD  Vere. 


The  love  of  change  hath  changed  the  world 
throughout. 
And  what    is    counted  good   but  that  is 
strange  ? 
New  things  wax  old,  old  new,  all  turns  abont. 
And  all  things  change  except  the  love  oi 
change : 
Yet  find  I  not  that  love  of  change  in  me. 
But  as  I  am  so  will  I  alway  be. 
Elizabethan  Songs.  R.  CaRLTON. 
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From  The  EdinburKh  Reriew.      such  as  were  widely  Seen  during  the  dis- 

THE  AURORA  BOREALIS.*  astrous   Gmbrian  campaign  of  113  B.C.; 

Our  earth,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  to  some   again  at  Rome, 

xtent  a  self-luminous  body.     It  is  not  a  i-**i         *.u       •  l..-    *.  t  i-     r  n 

,    ,,       ,  ,  r       .       {.   ,  ,.  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell ; 

rboUy  dependent   for   its   light-supplies 

pon  sunshine,  direct  or  reflected.    Thin  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Josephus  describes  among 

emnants,  possibly  of  an  ancient  clothing  ^^^  presages  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 

f    fire,   still    partially  kindle    round   it  ^^^"J* 

loreover,  these   terrestrial   flame  proc-  Celestial    conflagrations,  too,  may   be 

sses  vary  both  in  intensity  and  distribu-  unhesitatingly  set  down  to  the  same  cause, 

on.      Nor    altogether   without    method.  ^"^  450  A.D.,  just  before  the  irruption  of 

•hey  wajc  and  wane  in  accordance  with  a  ^"^^^  ^°^^  ^^^^^^  *^^  ^^^  (^^^^^'^  ^^  ^^' 

ighly  complex  law  of   periodicity,  the  ville  narrates) -turned  red,  as  if  with  fire 

isentanglement  of  which  from  apparently  °'"  ^^^^J     ^'^^  ^  "blazing  of  the  heav- 

oundless  confusion,  and  its  reference  to  f'^,^     ^^^  ^">^^  ^  common  sight  in  the 

ider  cosmical  changes,  are  amongst  the  fallowing  century,  when  St.  Gregory  of 

lost   characteristic   discoveries   of    our    ^^^^  '^''^^^  ^'^  "  Historia  Francorum. 
jQ^  The  illusion,  indeed,  has  sometimes  been 

Under  the  designation  "Aurora  Borea-  """P'ete.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
i  •'  Gassendi  included,  in  1621,  the  lumi-  *«  cohorts  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Os- 
)us  appearances  vaguely  and  variously  *'»•  ^\^''^^<i  ^°  be  a  prey  to  actual  flames 
:scribed  by  ancient  and  medijeval  writers  [''T  the  lurid  glow  hanging  over  it;« 
i  cAasma/a,  trabes,  faces,  capra  saltans,  ^'^^  "K  '''■«™*="  *«■■«  *^1«<!  °»!  ""'•" 
'oco  volans,  etc.  The  bestowal  of  the  f™''''^  circumstances  in  Pans,  Septem- 
ime  was  in  itself  no  slight  help  towards  ^'  ,*^'  '^f '  ''?''  "*  '''*'  '"'"''^  parts  of 
better  understanding  of  the  phenome-  Eng^f  d,  the  crimson  aurora  of  October 
,n.  No  longer  a  mere  portent,  it  assumed  \4,  1870,  was  explained  as  the  reflection 
enceforward  the  character  of  a  scientific  f  *  vast  Prussian  bonfire  fed  by  the  be- 
oblem.  Curiosity  on  the  subject  largely  leaguered  French  capital, 
perseded  fear.  Above  all,  some  degree  /?,  I^'^nd,  such  fires  turn  to  streams 
distinctness  was  introduced  into  ideas  °^  ^^'^l  ,  ^\  ^'f "  t  ^^'»'''/'^*  *f« 
out  it,  and  accounts  of  its  apparitions  s"PP?sed  ^^  *e  inhabitants  of  Bereha- 
ew  less  bewildered;  the  older  records  ^f"'!"  *■?«  '"""ty  of  Cork,  to  have  pro- 
ten  leaving  it  profoundly  uncertain  vided  a  show  of  northern  lights  visible  m 
lether  they  refer  to  auroral  arches  and  !''«  ^f  """^  °^  '.^54;  and  French  blood 
•earners,  to  comets,  brilliant  meteors,  or  """f^  similarly,  it  was  thought,  m  iSjaf 
en  to  conspicuous  manifestations  of  the  ^o  tl«t  there  is  some  reason  for  holding 
iiacal  lieht  ^  ^  aurora  to  be  commemorated  in  the 
In  general,  however,  we  are  safe  in  giv-  ^^ower  of  blood  Oasting,  according  to  one 
r  an  auroral  interpretation  to  the  chron-  authf"/'  three  days  and  three  nights) 
ed  spectral  battles,  when  *'"^''  celebrated  the  battle  of  690  A.  D., 

between  the  septs  of  Leinster  and  Osso- 

rrce  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds,  ry.J     The  omen  was  emphasized  by  the 

ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  sanguine  hue  assumed  by  butter,  and  by 

'  the  human  utterances  of  a  wolf. 

u  Amr»rm  :  ike ir  Characters  and Sptctra.     By  Not    all    antique    **  shoWCrS    of    blood  " 

iANDCAPRON,F.R.A.s    London:  ,879.  can,  it  is  true,  be  identified  as  aurora. 

,  Dam  Poiarluht.     Von  Hbrmann  Fritz.     Leip-      .  ,   ^  ,        .  .         ,  , 

.  ,88,.  Abnormal  rams  were,  in  those  days,  too 

Verzeickniss  beobackteter  Polarlickter,    Zusam-    frequent  and  tOO   fantastically    VarioUS  for 

*":2X"/-;r,>T:<",..^'"^;:ji  b^  P^^fi'^^le  enquiry  as  to  the  grain  of  fact 
Hus  Tbomholt.  Edited  by  Carl  S1BWB11.S.  Lod-  ^hey  conceal.  Meteoric  falls,  luminous 
:  tWs  appearances,  with  aqueous  showers  tinged 

Observations  of  International  Polar   Ex^edi- 

4:  Fort  Roe.     By  Captain  Hknry  P.  Dawson,  *  Seneca.,  Quxst.  Nat.,  lib.  !.,  cap.  xv. 

u     Published   by  the   Royal   Socieiy.      London:  t  Kinahan,  A^^/vr^,  vol.  iii.,  p.  105. 

ib  X  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  p.  295. 
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red  by  the  presence  of  a  microscopic  alga  wonder,  awe,  and  admiration  which  greet- 

{Faimel/a  prodigiosan  have  each  a  share  ed    the    resumption   of  auroral    activity 

which  it  would  usually  be  mere  waste  of  on  March  17,  1716.    Halley»  afterwards 

time  to  attempt  to  apportion.    The  bloody  astronomer  royal,  communicated   to  the 

dews,  however,  by  which  Zeus  celebrated  Royal  Society  a  detailed  account  of  this 

the  death  of  Sarpedon  and  the  combat  of  fine  display,  an  extract  from  which  we 

Heracles  with  the  robber  Cycnus,  may  here,  with  slight  abbreviation,  insert. 

probably  be  referred  to  the  last  class  of       ,^    ^       ,       **     .  ^  #       *   .    .t. 

t",  ^        -  .^,         .ur       J  On  Tuesday,  March  6  (o.  s.),  m  the  cuiient 

phenomena;*  nor  is  there  to  be  found  m  ^.^^^  ^  ^^^  J^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  j/^        ^^ 

any  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Homer  and  '^^^^  _ ^^^^  j,^  ^^^^  about  seven  of  the  clock 

Hcsiod  a  genuine  vestige  of  an  auroral  —not  only  in  London,  but  in  all  parts  of  En- 

reminiscence.  gland  where  the  beginning  of  this  wonderiol 

The  first  mention  of  an  aurora  borealis  sight  was  seen,  out  of  what  seemed  a  dusky 

in  England  is  by  Matthew  of  Westinins-  cloud,  in  the  northeast  parts  of  the  heaven, 

ter,  who  states  that  in  the  year  555  A.  D.  and  scarcely  10°  high,  the  edges  whereof  were 

*•  an  appearance  as  if  of  lances  was  seen  tinged  with  a  reddish-yellow  like  as  if  the 

in  the  air,"  extending  from  the  north  as  "^^o"  ^^^  ^^^  ^i^  behind  it,  there  arose  very 

far  as  the  west.f     Similar  entries  recur  ^^"g  luminous  rays  or  streaks  perpendicular 

«,:fK    f,vi^..^ui«   f..««„««^«   i^    ^u^    A i^  to  the  horizon,  some  of  which  seemed  nearly 

with  tolerable  Irequency  in  the  Anijlo-  1  .    ..  .1      t^         .t     ^^      .. 

t,  r-u       -1        J  ^L     /-u  ^  to  ascend  to  the  zenith.     Presently  after,  that 

Saxon  Chronicle  and  the  Chronicum  Sco-  ^^^^.^^  ^,^^j  ^^.^  ^^.j^^,     propagated  along 

torum.     A  wider  survey  of  such  records  ^^0  northern  horizon  into  the  north-west,  and 

shows  them  to  be  distributed  with  curious  still  further  westerly;  and  immediately  sent 

inequality  over  the  centuries  they  embrace,  forth  its  rays  after  the  same  manner  from 'aU 

No  caprices  of  ignorance  or  unobservancQ  parts,  now  here,  now  there,  they  observing  no 

will  account  for  such  wide   intervals   of  rule  or  order  in  their  rising.     Many  of  these 

scarcity  as   Professor    Hermann    Fritz's  rays  seeming  to  concur  near  the  zenith,  fonned 

great  catalogue  of  aurora;  discloses.    Flue-  ^^^^^  ^  corona,  or  image,  which  drew  the  l^ 

tuations  are  obvious  in  the  phenemenon  ^^"^^°"  °^  *"  spectators,  who,  according  to 

itself,  by  which,  during  certain  periods,  it  ^^^''  "^^^''^^  conceptions,  made  very  dififering 

A'.^A  A^l^,^  «!.««,.♦.  *^  r  ♦:   ^*'^    •  .    1  resemblances  thereof :  but  by  which  compared 

died  down  almost  to  extinction  in  central  .      .1      .,        ...         -^   ^  « 

T-  xi        i_     •.         J  J  .1  together  those  that  saw  it  not  may  well  com- 

Europe;  then  by  its  sudden  revival  as-  j,,^,^,^^   ^^,^^  ^^^^    ^^^„^,   it    appeared. 

tounded    an    unaccustomed    generation.  Some  likened  it  to  those  radiating  stars  whens 

One  of  the  longest  and  best-authenticated  with  the  breasts  of  the  most  noble  Knights  of 

of  these  pauses  occurred   in  the  seven-  the  Garter  are  adorned.     Many  compared  it 

teenth  century.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  to  the  concave  of  the  great  cupola  of  St.  Paul's 

that  during  its  course  not  a  single  aurora  church,  distinguished  with  streaks  alternately 

was  witnessed  in  any  part  of   England,  light  and  obscure,  and  having  in  the  midst  a 

notwithstanding  the  keen  watch  kept  by  ^P^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^^ght  than  the  rest,  resembling  the 

the  Baconian  philosophers  of  the   Royal  ^^"^^"^^  =  ^"^  ^°™«  ^^""'"^  ^'^'^^  *^'  thought  it 

Society.     The  intermission  (with  one  tri-  ^'^^'  ^^  ^^""l  tremulous  light  which  U  cast 

n'        i.  ^^^^'^^    :«    .*  ^\   1     *  J    'J      J  against  a  cenmg  by  the  beams  of  the  sun,  re- 

flmg  exception  in    1709)  lasted,  indeed,  a    .   \  t        *u         r         r      *     •        u    • 

'^j        ,  '  y  i      '    -"  ^     ,  ficcteu  from  the  surface  of  water  m  a  basin 

one  hundred  and  forty-two  years.     On  the  ^^^^,^  ^  1;,,,,  .^aken ;  whose  reciprocal  vibrat. 

night  of  October  7, 1 574,  "burning  spears"  i^g  „jotion  it  very  much  imitated.     But  aU 

appeared  above  London ;  and  on  Novcm-  agree  that  this  sj^ctrum  lasted  only  a  few 

ber  14  and  15  following,  Stow  relates  that  minutes,  and  showed  itself  variously  tinged 

"divers  strange  impressions  of  fire  and  with  colors,  yellow,  red,  and  a  dusky  green. 

smoke  were  seen  in  the  air,'*  and  that  the  Nor  did  it  keep  in  the  same  place;  for  when 

heavens  from  all  parts  did  seem  to  "burn  first  it  l)cgan  to  appear,  it  was  seen  a  little  to 

marvellous  ragingly."t     The  ensuing  pro-  t*^«  northwards  of  the  zenith,  but  declining 

longed  silence  as  to  such  phenomena  was  to^'^r'^s  the  south,  the  long  striae  of  light, 

at  last  broken  by  the  clamor  of  mingled  ^•^'^'^.  *[°«<^/^o"^  f  P^^s  of  the  northern 

^  ^  ,  semicircle  of  the  horizon,  seemed  to  meet 

•  Paley's  Hesiod,  "  Shield,"  384-5.  together  not  much  above  the  head  of  Castor, 

t  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vo!.  ix.,  p.  250.  or  the  northern  Twin,  and  there  soon  disap- 

I  Annalet  of  England,  p.  678.  l>eared. 
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After  the  first  impetus  of  this  ascending 
vapor  was  over,  the  corona  we  have  been 
describing  appeared  no  more ;  but  still,  with- 
out any  order  as  to  time,  or  place,  or  size, 
luminous  radii  like  the  former  appeared  to  rise 
perpendicularly,  now  oftener,  and  again  sel- 
domer,  now  here,  now  there,  now  longer,  now 
shorter.  Nor  did  they  proceed  as  at  first  out 
of  a  cloud,  but  oftener  would  emerge  at  once 
out  of  the  pure  sky,  which  was  at  that  time 
more  than  ordinary  serene  and  still.  Nor 
were  they  all  of  the  same  form.  Most  of  them 
seemed  to  end  in  a  point  upwards,  like  erect 
cones ;  others,  like  truncate  cones  or  cylinders, 
so  much  resembled  the  long  tails  of  comets, 
that  at  first  sight  they  might  well  be  taken  for 
such.  Again,  some  of  these  rays  would  con- 
tinue visible  for  several  minutes ;  when  others, 
and  those  much  the  greater  part,  just  showed 
themselves  and  died  away.  Some  seemed  to 
have  little  motion,  and  to  stand,  as  it  were, 
fixed  among  the  stars,  whilst  others,  with  a 
very  perceptible  translation,  moved  from  east 
to  west,  under  the  pole,  contrary  to  the  motion 
of  the  heavens ;  by  which  means  they  would 
sometimes  seem  to  run  together,  and  at  other 
times  to  fly  one  another ;  affording  thereby  a 
surprising  spectacle  to  the  beholders.* 

In  a  time  of  civil  disturbance,  the  sen- 
sation created  by  these  uncommon  ap- 
pearances inevitably  took  a  party  tinge, 
and  Whigs  and  Tories  divided  over  the 
aarora  as  they  had  wrangled  over  Dr. 
Sacheverell  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
The  Jacobites  muttered  that  such  portents 
boded  no  good  to  the  new  dynasty.  They 
talked  of  giants  with  flaming  swords,  fiery 
dragons,  embattled  armies;  the  more  im- 
aginative, or  the  more  rebellious,  averring 
that  they  had  heard  the  report  of  firearms, 
and  smelt  the  powder  burnt  by  the  spectral 
combatants.  The  cue  of  the  Hanoverians, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  make  light  of 
the  whole  affair  as  a  mere  natural  phe- 
nomenon. The  Flying  Post,  remarking 
that  "the  disaffected  party  have  worked 
this  up  to  a  prodigy,  and  interpret  it  to 
favor  their  cause,"  proceeded  to  write  it 
down  to  the  level  of  sulphurous  exhala- 
tions, kindled  vapors,  and  will-o'-the-wisp 
coruscations  from  the  fens.f 

It  proved,  however,  to  be  no  transient 
appearance,  this  **  Great  Amazing  Light  in 
the  North  "  (as  the  almanacs  called  it). 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  toL  zxix.,  p.  407. 
t  IL  G.,  in  NtUurt^  vol  iii.,  p.  46b 


Its  frequency  is  vouched  for  by  a  tract 
published  in  1741  with  the  title:  "An 
0-Yes,  from  the  Court  of  Heaven  to  the 
Northern  Nations,  by  the  Streaming 
Lights  that  have  appeared  of  late  years  in 
the  Air ;  or  Mathematical  Reasons,  show- 
ing that  the  said  Lights  are  no  less  than 
Supernatural."  In  the  Lowlands  ofScot- 
land  the  name  they  long  went  by,  of  "  Lord 
Derwentwater's  Lights,"  served  at  the 
same  time  to  mark  their  previous  unfamil- 
iarity  and  to  recall  their  occurrence  on 
the  eve  of  the  execution  of  the  rebel  lords 
Derwentwater  and  Kenmure,  February  23, 
1 716. 

On  the  Continent,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  displays  of  the  kind  were 
scarce,  but  not  unknown.  That  witnessed 
by  Gassendi,  September  12,  162 1,  ex- 
tended as  far  south  as  Aleppo;  "whole 
armies,"  according  to  Cromerus,  traversed 
the  sky,  December  16,  1629;  Cassini  ob- 
served aurorae  several  times  in  Paris  early 
in  July,  1687 ;  and  Horrebow,  about  the 
same  period,  saw  one  at  Copenhagen. 
Yet  it  is  significant  of  the  rarity  of  the 
phenomenon  that  he  saw  it  then  for  the 
first  time ;  and  Descartes,  although  he 
lived  twenty  years  (1629-49)  in  Holland, 
and  paid  special  attention  to  all  meteoric 
appearances,  never  saw  it  at  all. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century  polar 
lights  almost  disappeared  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  accessible  to  scientific  en- 
quiries. They  still  glimmered  here  and 
there  in  the  far  north,  but  their  old  inten- 
sity was  gone.  Even  in  Iceland  they 
grew  by  scarcity  to  be  prodigious.  On 
their  brilliant  apparition  at  Copenhagen 
in  1709,*  the  guard  turned  out  under  arms 
in  readiness  for  some  imminent  catastro- 
phe ;  their  revival  was  greeted  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg with  stupefaction ;  at  Bologna, 
they  were  supposed  to  have  been  unknown 
until  1723.  Aurorae  seen  in  China  in  1718, 
1 719,  and  1722,  excited  so  much  amaze- 
ment, that  engravings  of  them  were  struck 
ofiE  in  thousands  and  were  secretly  (por- 
tents being  contraband  inside  the  Great 
Wall)  diffused  throughout  the  empire.f 


•  Two  arcs,  observed  by  Romer  in  1707,  were  prob- 
ably inconspicuous, 
t  De  Mairan,  Traits  de  TAurore  Bor^ale  (and  ed.). 
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The  next  prolonged  period  of  scarcity 
began  in  1794,  and  lasted  a  third  of  a 
ccntur)'.  Since  1827,  aurorac  have  been 
frequent  and  splendid  in  these  latitudes, 
with  occasional  extensions  to  tropical, 
and  sympathetic  responses  from  austral 
regions.  Northern  streamers  were  seen 
in  1848  at  Rome,  Odessa,  and  Smyrna  ;  in 
1870  at  Bagdad  and  in  the  Canary  Islands ; 
the  great  outbreaks  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1859,  wrapped  the  whole  globe, 
with  the  exception  of  an  equatorial  belt 
forty  degrees  across,  in  lambent  flames; 
those  of  February,  1872,  and  of  Novem- 
ber, 1882,  emulated  their  vividness  and 
extent. 

The  luminosity  of  our  planet,  then,  is  of 
a  markedly  variable  character;  and  its 
variability,  we  now  know,  is  not  inherent, 
but  induced.  Its  law  is  imposed  by  over- 
ruling external  influences. 

Aurorac  arc  subject  to  at  least  four  dis- 
tinct periods,  each  one  of  which  owns  a 
solar  dependence.  The  discovery  in  1852 
of  the  marvellous  agreement  between  the 
more  or  less  spotted  condition  of  the  sun 
and  the  greater  or  less  amplitude  of  the 
dailv  excursions  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
could  not  but  suggest  the  probability  of 
sv'nchronous  fluctuations  in  polar  lights. 
For  by  that  time  their  magnetic  relations 
were  perfectly  well  established.  Hallev's 
explanation  of  them  by  "  magnetical  efflu- 
via," which  "by  a  kind  of  circulation  sur- 
round a  magnet  on  all  sides,  as  with  an 
atmosphere,  to  the  distance  of  some  diam- 
eters of  the  body,"  and  might  **  now  and 
then,  by  the  concourse  of  several  causes 
very  rarely  coincident,  and  to  us  as  yet 
unknown,  be  capable  of  producing  a  small 
degree  of  light,"*  was  (in  his  own  phrase) 
a  *'  conceit. '  Not  a  single  fact  was  or 
could  then  be  adduced  in  its  favor.  It 
was  a  shot  fired,  it  might  be  said,  in  the 
dark;  yet  it  was  well  on  the  target,  and 
came  curiously  near  hitting  the  bull's-eye. 

Celsius  and  Hiorter  noticed  at  CJpsala  in 
1 741,  that  the  darting  of  northern  stream- 
ers was  attended  by  spasmodic  movements 
of  the  magnetic  needle.  Subsequent  ob- 
servations have  amply  borne  out  the 
coincidence,  which,  in  these  latitudes,  is 
well-nigh  invariable.  Magnetic  disturb- 
ances sometimes,  indeed,  occur  without 
visible  aurorie,  but  aurora;  most  rarely 
without  magnetic  disturbances.  Nearer 
the  pole,  however,  the  tie  is  somewhat 
loosened.  There  a  tranquil  arch  of  light 
may  rest  above  the  horizon  for  hours  with- 
out perceptible  effect  upon  the  magnetic 

*  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  413. 
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instruments.  They  usualljr  grow  restless 
only  when  the  arch  shifts  its  position,  or 
streamers  begin  to  play. 

But  evidence  of  sympathetic  agitation 
does  not  alone  testify  to  the  existence  of 
a  close  bond  uniting  aurorae  with  the  ter- 
restrial magnetic  system.  There  is,  be- 
sides, a  fundamental  analogy  of  structure. 

Aurora:  of  the  active  kind  are,  in  aspect, 
amongst  the  most  capricious  of  natural 
phenomena.  They  are  full  of  individual- 
ities and  vagaries.  No  two  are  alike ;  no 
single  one  is  often  like  itself  during  many 
successive  minutes.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  certain  broad  lines  of  construction  to 
which  all  more  or  less  conform.  And 
these  broad  lines  are  laid  down  with  ob- 
vious and  invariable  reference  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  earth's  magnetic  pole.  This 
leading  fact  was  partially  indicated  by 
VVilcke  in  1787,  and  by  Ussher  in  1788; 
but  was  fully  and  independently  brought 
out  by  John  Dalton,  then  (in  1792)  a  poor 
schoolmaster  in  Kendal,  but  famous  later 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  atomic  theory. 

The  first  symptom  of  an  aurora  tx)realis 
is  commonly  a  low  arch  of  greenish  light 
placed  astride  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  symmetrical  (not  al- 
ways strictly  so)  with  regard  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  compass  needle,  its  middle 
point  bearing,  in  this  country,  some  eigh- 
teen degrees  west  of  north.  The  radiated 
structure  observed  in  certain  arches  is  a 
symptom  of  more  than  ordinary  intensity ; 
most  are  composed  of  quiet,  homogeneous 
light.  The  space  they  enclose  is  called 
the  **  dark  segment."  It  presents  a  pecul- 
iar appearance  of  blackness ;  yet  it  is  no 
tordinary  cloud,  since  stars  shine  brightly 
through  it.  Nor  is  it  a  simple  effect  of 
contrast.  It  has  been  seen  to  form  id 
twilight,  and  its  appearance  has  been 
known  to  precede  that  of  the  subsequent 
bordering  radiance,  which  is,  moreover, 
quite  capable  of  leaving  it  behind,  as  it 
independently  climbs  the  sky. 

Multiple  arches  are  common  in  hish 
latitudes.  As  many  as  nine  were  visiole 
together  to  the  members  of  the  French 
Scientific  Commission  at  Bossekop  in 
183S-9;  and  VVeyprecht  describes  seven 
in  slow  simultaneous  movement  during  a 
display  above  the  ice-tracts  round  Franz 
Josefs  Land.  Energetic  aurorse  invari- 
ably travel,  movement  affording  them,  as 
it  were,  the  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  characteristic  spectacular 
effects. 

A  large  share  in  these  belongs  to  the 
I  streamers.  No  auroral  exhibition  can  be 
;  called  complete  without  them,  and  in  their 
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fitful  and  flickering  play  auroral  folklore 
has  mainly  originated.  Their  beams  were 
the  paths  alone  which  the  old  Norse- 
men saw  the  Valkyries  return  to  Valhalla ; 
they  are  still  the  elfish  "  merry  dancers  " 
of  the  Shetland  islanders;  Eskimos,  In- 
dians, Tun^seSy  view  in  them  the  ghostly 
gambols  of  their  dead;  they  are  the 
coursers  preferred  by  spirits  of  whatever 
nationality  who  fancy  **  riding  the  north- 
em  light^ 

To  the  glitter  of  rapid  movement  they 
add,  in  many  cases,  the  charm  of  vivid 
coloring.  All  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  — 
crimson  and  gold,  emerald-green,  tender 
rose-tints  —  blend  and  flash  in  iridescent 
interchange  above  a  silvery  or  deep  violet 
background.  Sometimes  the  dazzling  ef- 
fect IS  heightened  by  the  admixture  of 
beams  of  mtense  blackness  rolling  up- 
wards from  the  horizon  like  masses  of 
dense  smoke.  These  are  evidently  a  part 
of  the  unexplained  phenomenon  of  the 
dusky  segment.  The  motions  of  the 
streamers  are  of  bewildering  variety  and 
inestimable  velocity.  The  eye  absolutely 
refuses  to  follow  tnem,  and  is  often  at  a 
loss  to  determine  their  direction.  It  gazes 
helpless,  yet  delighted,  at  the  emulous 
race  of  prismatic  shafts  of  which  the 
heavens  are  the  arena.  The  goal  of  the 
race  is  the  magnetic  zenith.  For,  with  all 
their  seeming  waywardness,  these  flash- 
ing coruscations  are  in  reality  under  the 
rigid  control  of  a  fixed  law.  They  con- 
form with  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  line 
of  force  indicated  by  the  swing  of  the 
dipping  needle. 

A  magnetized  needle,  freely  poised, 
takes  up  a  position,  here  in  London,  dif- 
fering by  only  twenty-two  degrees  from 
the  vertical.  Its  south  pole  is  directed 
eighteen  degrees  west  of  true  north ;  its 
north  pole  aims  upwards  towards  a  point 
in  the  sky  twenty-two  degrees  from  the 
zenith,  ana  eighteen  degrees  east  of  south. 
This  is  the  "magnetic  zenith;"  here  is 
the  rendezvous  01  auroral  streamers,  and 
here  the  corona  forms  when  polar  lights 
develop  in  full  perfection. 

Then  the  fluctuating  torrents  of  light 
which  inundate  the  sky  seem  to  meet  for 
some  brief  culminating  moments  under  a 
canopy  of  milder  and  steadier  radiance. 
Seem  to  meet  only.  Their  apparent  con- 
vergence is  an  effect  of  perspective  on 
parallel  beams.  Hence  a  corona  can  never 
form  unless  the  direction  of  the  streamers 
coincides  with  the  spectator's  line  of  vis- 
ion. It  is  accordingly  a  sine  quA  non  that 
the  central  plane  of  the  display  should 
cross  the  zenith.    No  sooner,  however,  is 


this  condition  fulfilled,  than  the  streamers 
rush  together  from  all  quarters  to  form 
the  crowning  decorative  glory  of  an  aurora 
boreal  is. 

This  enchanting  spectacle  was  first  de- 
scribed by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the 
year  585.*  He  compared  the  effect  to 
that  of  a  radiant  pavilion  of  light  draping 
the  sky.  But  such  a  consummation  of 
brilliancy  is  rarely  witnessed  south  of 
Paris.  Only  exceptionally  intense  aurorae 
travel  so  far  from  their  arctic  home  as  to 
be  actually  overhead  at  forty-five  degrees 
from  the  pole. 

Another  variety  of  the  phenomenon  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  high  lati- 
tudes. This  is  the  peculiarly  beautiful 
kind  known  as  the  "draped  aurora."  A 
modification  of  the  arc  or  band,  it  is  com- 
posed of  closely  planted  ranges  of  nearly 
vertical  rays  —  rays,  that  is,  set  in  the  line 
of  the  magnetic  inclination  —  and  seems 
to  hang,  in  folded  and  festooned  sheets  of 
waving,  luminous  drapery,  close  above 
the  heads  of  the  beholders.  It  is  bril- 
liantly colored  with  red  and  ^een,  the  red, 
according  to  Weyprecht,  being  always  be- 
low. 

We  can  now  see  how  inevitable  it  was 
that  the  close  m^^netic  relations  of  the 
aurora  should  be  drawn  closer  by  a  coin- 
cidence of  period.  Anticipated  in  various 
quarters  immediately  on  the  discovery  of 
sunspot  periodicity,  the  concurrence  was 
established  by  Fritz  in  1862,  and  con- 
firmed, from  American  sources  of  infor- 
mation, by  Loomis  in  1870  and  1872. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  an  eleven-yearly 
minimum  will  not  explain  the  long  inter- 
missions of  activity  certified  by  auroral 
records.  There  must  be  besides  a  huge 
ground-swell  of  frequency  and  decline, 
upon  the  back  of  which  the  eleven-year 
cycle  is  borne  as  a  lesser  wave  of  change. 
A  secular  period  of  sixty-five  years  was 
accordingly  announced  oy  Olmstead  in 
1856,1  without  any  reference  to  solar  con- 
ditions, which  were,  however,  a  little  later 
found  to  conform  to  a  similar  law.  There 
can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  aurorae, 
sunspots,  and,  we  may  safely  add,  mag- 
netic disturbances,  obey  a  common  period 
of  many  decades,  as  well  as  one  of  about 
eleven  years,  although  the  precise  number 
of  those  decades  be  still  somewhat  uncer- 
tain. The  Zurich  astronomers  (R.  Wolf 
and  Fritz)  hold  to  fifty-five  and  a  half 
years.  Their  authority  is  considerable, 
and  may  provisionally  be  deferred  to.    Yet 


*  Hist.  Francornm,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  16. 
t  Smithsonian  Contribations,  vol.  viiL 
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it  is  probable  that  further  complications 
exist,  demanding  perhaps  centuries  for 
their  thorough  unravelment. 

To  this  double  periodicity  depending 
upon  the  state  of  the  sun,  corresponds  a 
double  periodicity  depending  upon  his 
position.  It  is  difficult  to  consult  any 
detailed  register  of  auroral  appearances 
without  being  struck  with  their  predomi- 
nance at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
This  was  noticed  by  De  Mai  ran  in  1745, 
and  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the  closest  en- 
quiry that  auroral  maxima  occur  near  both 
equinoxes,  and  auroral  minima  about  the 
solstices.  The  phenomenon  is  besides 
found  to  be  more  common  over  the  entire 
globe  while  the  earth  is  passing  through 
the  perihelion  side  of  its  orbit  —  that  is, 
during  the  six  months  which  include  our 
winter  season  —  than  while  it  traverses  the 
further  section;  whence  it  appears  that 
its  development  is  promoted  by  nearness 
to  the  sun.  When  we  add  that  aurorae 
have  a  daily  maximum  between  9  and 
10  P.M.  markedly  retarded  as  the  mag- 
netic pole  is  approached,  we  have  com- 
pleted the  sketch  of  their  better  known 
fluctuations. 

It  remains,  if  possible,  to  explain  them, 
and  in  this  direction,  too,  something  has 
been  done. 

The  proper  habitat  of  the  aurora  bore- 
alis  is  in  a  zone  about  twelve  degrees  of 
latitude  in  width,  encircling  at  a  consider- 
able distance  both  the  magnetic  and  astro- 
nomical poles  of  the  earth.  Within  its 
borders  the  phenomenon  is  of  almost 
nightly  occurrence,  and  appears  indiffer- 
ently either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south  of 
the  spectator ;  beyond  them,  on  the  south- 
ern side,  it  shows,  as  a  rule,  in  the  north, 
on  the  northern  side  in  the  south,  growing 
progressively  scarcer  in  both  directions. 
At  the  magnetic  centre,  auroral  arcs  are 
mostly,  in  sea-going  phrase,  **  hull  down," 
and  polar  lights  vanish  at  the  pole. 

This  theory  of  auroral  distribution  is 
essentially  that  proposed  by  Hansteen  in 
1825.*  It  has  since  been  corroborated  by 
the  experience  of  arctic  voyagers,  and  by 
the  enquiries  of  Professors  Fritz  and 
Loomis.  The  system  of  "  isochasms,"  or 
lines  of  equal  auroral  frequency,  con- 
structed by  the  former  in  1868,  and  repro- 
duced in  nis  \*aluable  little  work  on  au- 
rorae,  named  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
portrays  to  the  eye  with  very  approximate 
accuracy  the  geographical  relations  of  the 
phenomenon.  As  slightly  irregular  ovals 
these  lines  surround  the  auroral  pole,  a 

*  Edin.  Phil.  JoanutU  rol.  xiL,  p,  83. 


point  intermediate  between  the  astronomi* 
cal  and  magnetic  poles,  lying  north  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  in  latitude  80^  north,  loogi* 
tude  81**  west*  So  that  curves  to  which 
it  is  central  descend  much  lower  on  the 
American  than  on  the  Asiatic  continent 
Hence  the  great  rarity  of  such  displays  in 
central  Asia,  the  same  parallel  of  labtode 
being  there  very  much  farther  from  the 
auroral  pole  than  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  The  isochasm,  for  instance, 
marked  OT  on  the  chart — the  line,  that 
is  to  say,  where  one  aurora  on  an  average 
is  visible  every  ten  years  —  crosses  Mex- 
ico and  Cuba,  touches  Cadiz,  ascends  to 
the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and 
reaches  the  Pacific,  leaving  Japan  on  the 
south,  by  the  Kurile  Islands.  Thus,  at 
Pekin,  not  even  the  far-spreading  aurore 
of  1870  and  1872  were  noticed ;  and  simi- 
lar displays  are  as  commonly  seen  in 
Florida  as  on  Lake  Baikal.  The  maxi- 
mum belt  runs  from  Point  Barrow  over 
the  Great  Bear  Lake  to  Hudson*s  Bay, 
passes  south  of  Cape  Farewell,  between 
Iceland  and  the  Far5e  Islands,  almost 
meets  the  North  Cape,  and  just  grazes 
Novaya  Zembla  on  the  north,  Wrangel 
Land  on  the  south.  On  the  pole-waud 
side  of  this  line  there  is  a  rapid  falling  off ; 
and  arches  appear,  if  at  all,  above  the 
southern  horizon. 

During  his  winter  sojourn  at  Behring^s 
Straits  in  1878-9,  Baron  NordenskiSd 
was  forcibly  struck  with  the  unfailing 
presence  and  invariable  aspect  of  an  arc, 
the  feeble  luminosity  of  which  served  to 
mitigate  the  darkness  wrapping  the  iso- 
lated watchers  from  the  Vega.  The  con- 
clusion at  last  forced  itself  upon  him  that 
what  he  saw  was  but  a  portion  of  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  rin^  of  light,  some 
two  thousand  kilometres  in  diameter,  cen- 
tred upon  the  auroral  pole.  The  lateness 
of  its  recognition  was  accounted  for  by 
its  inconspicuousness  or  invisibility  save 
from  some  of  the  least  accessible  regions 
of  the  globe. 

Observations  of  a  wider  ranc^e  have 
shown  that  the  nimbus  imagined  by  the 
Swedish  explorer  does  not  indeed  exist  in 
the  form  which  he  attributed  to  it,  but  that 
it  has  a  close  representative  in  the  auroral 
maximum  zone  described  above.  Here 
the  conditions  of  luminosity  are  most  fully 
developed,  though  they  are  not  always,  or 
everywhere,  called  into  activity.  Instead 
of  a  tranquil  halo,  unchangeably  decorat- 
ing the  summit  of  our  globe,  we  have  a 


*  According  to  NordenskiOId.    Friti  placw  it 
ten  degrees  f  lurther  east. 
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band  fitfully  lit  up,  in  sections,  by  flash- 
ing fragments,  at  capricious  intervals  of 
time  and  space. 

Now  the  position  of  this  band  is  not 
fixed.  It  moves  to  and  fro,  alternately 
north  and  south,  after  a  singular  and  com- 
plicated fashion.  The  discovery  of  these 
movements  was  originated  by  the  late 
Lieutenant  Weyprecht  as  the  result  of  his 
voyage  in  the  Tegethoff  in  1872-4,  and 
has  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  M. 
Tromholt.     It  is  a  very  remarkable  one. 

For  it  is  to  them  that  the  periodfcity  of 
auroral  appearances  is  immediately  due. 
As  the  main  zone  of  their  development 
travels  south  they  become  abundant  in 
temperate  climates,  as  it  retreats  north 
they  grow  scanty  or  disappear.  But  these 
conditions  are  exactly  reversed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pole.  There,  when  the 
auroral  zone  is  in  a  comparatively  low 
latitude,  auroras  are  few  and  feeble ;  the^ 
re^in  intensity  and  frequency  when  it 
swings  back  so  as  to  be  more  nearly  over- 
bead.  Hence  an  arctic  maximum  corre- 
sponds to  a  temperate  minimum,  and  an 
arctic  minimum  to  a  temperate  maximum. 
All  the  facts  so  far  collected  go  to  support 
this  hypothesis  of  oscillation.  M.  Trom- 
holt's  study  of  the  phenomenon  during 
fifteen  years  (1865-1880)  at  Godthaab  in 
north  Greenland,*  compelled  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  relation  between  sunspots 
and  aurorae  established  by  observations 
in  middle  latitudes,  is  there  precisely  in- 
verted. At  Godthaab  a  sunspot  maximum 
is  attended  by  an  auroral  scarcity,  just 
because  the  auroral  zone  is  then  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  its  eleven-yearly 
swing. . 

The  annual  period  is  similarly  reversed. 
Our  winter-solstice  minimum  is  converted 
into  a  polar  maximum;  our  spring  and 
autumn  maxima  into  minima.  Near  the 
summer  solstice,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,  such  observations  are,  within 
the  arctic  circle,  rendered  impossible  by 
unbroken  daylight. 

Even  the  diurnal  fluctuations  of  auroras 
show  the  effects  of  this  oscillatory  behav- 
ior. The  hour  of  culminating  mtensity 
grows  later  with  increasing  magnetic  lati- 
tude. At  Prague,  it  is  8h.  45m.  p.m.;  at 
Oxford,  9h.  15m.;  at  Kendal,  9h.  45m.;  at 
Christiania^  loh ;  at  Fort  Simpson  (in  62^ 
N.  lat.)  I2h. ;  at  Point  Barrow  (in  71**  N. 
lat.)  ih.  12m.  A.M.  The  auroral  zone,  in 
fact,  moves  northward  during  the  night. 
That  this  is  no  mere  hypothesis,  but  an 

*  The  practicaJ  part  of  th«  •nqoiry  was  oondocted  by 
Mr.  S.  IQciaMbiudU 


actual  fact,  is  proved  by  M.  Tromholt's 
observation,  that  in  the  morning  hours 
aurorae  occur  at  Godthaab  predominantly 
in  the  zenith,  but  in  the  evening  show 
chiefly  towards  the  south.* 

Thus,  each  variation  in  time  is  attended 
and  explained  by  a  shifting  in  space,  with 
a  resulting  series  of  movements  of  a  highly 
intricate  character.  The  motive  power 
evidently  resides  in  the  sun.  But,  no  less 
evidently,  the  entire  solar  influence  is  not 
expended  in  producing  this  zonal  displace- 
ment. Changes  of  intensity  as  well  as  of 
position  progress  concurrently  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  spot  cycle.  The  great 
universal  aurorae,  which  enfold  both  hem- 
ispheres in  simultaneous  flames,  and  are 
accompanied  by  violent  electrical  and 
magnetic  disturbances,  never,  so  far  as  is 
yet  known,  occur  save  when  the  sun's 
activity  is  at  a  high  pitch;  they  are  in- 
deed often  visibly  associated  with  con- 
spicuous solar  convulsions.  Scarlet  au- 
rorae, too,  belong  more  particularly  to 
times  of  spot  maximum;  while,  with  the 
decline  of  solar  energy,  displays  tend  to 
become  localized,  and  even  in  polar  re- 
gions the  quiet  arch  probably  prevails 
over  the  aurorae  of  rushing  streamers  and 
brilliant  draperies. 

Nevertheless,  iht  geometrical  rationale 
of  auroral  periodicity  offered  by  M.  Trom- 
holt is  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  consti- 
tutes a  very  important  addition  to  knowl- 
edge, especially  when  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  only  satisfactory. theory 
of  the  nature  of  polar  lights  yet  aavanced. 
This  was  published  by  Professor  Ediund 
of  Stockholm  eight  years  ago.f  We  be- 
lieve that  it  needs  only  to  be  understood 
to  be  generally  accepted. 

A  magnet  surrounded  by  a  rotating 
cylinder  of  some  conducting  substance 
produces  a  disturbance  of  its  electrical 
equilibrium,  giving  rise,  if  wires  be  suita- 
bly connected,  to  a  current,  the  direction 
of  which  depends  upon  that  of  the  rota- 
tion. If  the  magnet  rotate  with  the  cylin- 
der, the  effect  will  be  the  same.  This 
phenomenon  of  "unipolar  induction  "  was 
discovered  in  1841  by  the  great  German 
electrician,  the  friena  of  Gauss,  Wilhelm 
Weber.  We  are  not  here  concerned  to 
explain  it,  nor  would  it  be  easy,  in  the 
absence  of  any  certain  knowledge  as  to 
what  actually  constitutes  an  electric  cur- 
rent; but  tlie  fact  is  a  well-ascertained 
one. 

Now  the  rotating  earth  may  be  regarded 

*  Under  the  Rays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  vol.  i.,  p. 
J73. 
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as  a  magnet  wrapped  in  the  conducting 
strata  of  its  crust;  while  the  upper  layers 
of  the  atmosphere  complete  the  circuit. 
Rarefied  air,  it  must  be  remembered, 
transmits  electricity  with  ease;  although 
dense,  dry  air  is  a  non-conductor.  One 
effect  of  the  forces  thus  brought  into  play 
is  that  positive  electricity  is  continually 
expelled  from  the  earth's  surface  into  the 
higher  atmosphere,  the  earth  itself  remain- 
ing negatively  charged.  Another  is  that 
the  expelled  positive  electricity  travels 
without  ceasing  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles.  The  first  result  is  due  to  what 
is  called  the  "vertical  component"  of 
magnetic  induction,  which  acts  most 
strongly  at  the  equator ;  the  second  to  the 
"tangential  component,"  which  attains 
maxima  about  midway  between  the  equa- 
tor and  each  pole.  Plainly,  however,  this 
accumulation  of  opposite  electricities  on 
the  earth  and  in  its  atmosphere  cannot  go 
on  indefinitely.  It  must  be  attended  by 
some  process  of  neutralization.  How  is 
this  effected  ?  We  can  answer  at  once  as 
regards  the  tropical  belt  of  the  globe. 
\Vnen  the  tension  reaches  a  certain  point, 
it  relieves  itself  by  a  disruptive  discharge. 
In  ordinary'  parlance,  a  thunderstorm  takes 
place.  Violent  remedies,  however,  are 
not  always  the  most  effective  ;  and  a  thun- 
derstorm, although  in  certain  localities, 
and  at  certain  seasons,  an  every-day  event, 
can  only  occur  under  favoring  meteoro- 
logical conditions.  It  is  then  probable 
that  recomposition  of  the  positive  fluid  (to 
use  a  convenient  if  somewhat  antiquated 
phrase)  of  the  air  with  the  negative  fluid 
of  the  earth  is  accomplished,  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  by  the  agency  of 
lightning.  The  greater  part  of  the  ex- 
pelled electricity  flows  silently  poleward, 
constantly  reinforced  by  fresh  supplies 
gathered  en  route,  and  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity of  relief  from  increasing  pressure. 
With  the  disclosure  of  how  that  opportu- 
nity is  found,  we  believe  the  chief  part  of 
the  secret  of  the  polar  aurora  is  told. 

Two  obstacles  impede  the  passage  of 
electricity  from  the  upper  atmosphere  to 
the  earth.  The  first  is  the  difficulty  it 
experiences  in  crossing  the  subjacent 
strata  of  non-conducting  dense  air.  The 
second  is  the  repellent  force  of  magnetic 
induction.  Now,  Professor  Edlund  s  cal- 
culations show  that  this  repellent  force  is 
inoperative  along  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  dipping  needle.  Here,  then,  is  the 
line  of  least  resistance  always  sought  b^ 
an  electric  current  —  the  ladder,  as  it 
were,  raised  from  the  earth  to  the  sky  for 
the  descent  of  the  urgent  fluid.    But  at 


the  equator  no  such  ladder  is  raised; 
there  the  needle  swings  horizontal,  and 
there,  accordingly,  a  dischai^  can  only 
take  place  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ma^ 
netic  resistance.  At  the  magnetic  poles, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  the  position  of 
the  needle  is  vertical,  this  kind  of  resist- 
ance disappears;  while  in  intermediate 
latitudes  its  value  changes  through  aU 
possible  gradations. 

We  can  now  see  dearly  what  must  hap- 
pen. Over  a  nng-shaped  space  round 
each  pole,  defined  by  the  nearly  equal 
intensity  throughout  its  extent  of  the  ver- 
tical component  of  terrestrial  induction, 
the  electricity  of  the  upperair,  having  now 
attained  a  "potential "  suflicient  to  enable 
it  to  overcome  its  waning  resistance,  flows 
quietly  to  the  earth.  This  district  €d  re- 
composition  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  corre- 
sponds precisely  to  Hansteen^s  auroral 
zone.  Moreover,  the  discharees  which 
occur  within  it  follow  unerringly  the  line 
of  the  dipping  needle.  That  is  to  say, 
they  coincide  to  a  hairVbreadth  with  the 
direction  of  auroral  streamers.  When  we 
find,  further,  that  electrical  currents  trans* 
mi t ted  through  rarefied  air  accurately  re- 
produce to  the  eye  the  luminous  effects  of 
aurorae,  the  identification  becomes  inev- 
itable. The  resemblance  is  drawn  even 
closer  when  such  currents  are  brouj^ht 
under  magnetic  influence.  A  remarkable 
experiment  of  M.  de  la  Rive's  showed,  in 
1853,*  that  when  positive  and  negative 
electricities  are  caused  to  unite  near  the 
pole  of  an  electro-magnet,  a  miniature 
auroral  arch  displays  itself  in  the  form  of 
a  luminous  ring  encircling  the  pole. 

Aurorx  may  then  be  briefly  described 
as  electric  discharges  through  highly  rare- 
fied air,  taking  place  in  a  magnetic  field, 
and  under  the  su-ay  of  the  earth's  mag* 
netic  induction.  Tney  are  part  of  a  gen- 
eral system  of  electrical  circulation,  not, 
we  may  be  sure,  without  important  uses  in 
the  economy  of  our  globe.  Positive  elec- 
tricity, driven  upwards  from  its  surface  in 
middle  and  low  latitudes,  flows  on  either 
hand  towards  the  poles,  until  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  resistance  permits  its  descent  and 
reunion  with  the  negative  electricity  of 
the  earth  along  two  zones  central  with  the 
magnetic  poles.  This  recomposition  oo- 
curs  for  the  most  part  imperceptibly,  aided 
by  the  fogs  and  moisture  of  polar  cli- 
mates ;  but  the  process  is  at  times  ren- 
dered partially  visible  by  the  lighting  up 
of  the  thin  air  which  is  its  seat  Then 
the  more  tranquil  and  unintermittent  per- 

*  Archives  det  SciencM,  L  advi,  |k  jji. 
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tioQ  of  the  discharge  e;athers  into  a  lumi- 
nous circle  —  or  arc  of  a  circle  —  with  the 
magnetic  pole  for  its  centre,  seen  from 
the  earth  as  an  arch  resting  upon  the  hori- 
lon;  while  transient  currents  flash  as 
streamers  along  the  path  prescribed  for 
them  by  the  line  of  the  magnetic  dip. 

Strongly  confirmatory  of  this  view  is 
the  fact  that,  within  the  auroral  zone,  at- 
mospheric electricity  is  of  the  feeblest 
character.  In  other  words,  neutralization 
having  been  already  completely  efiFected, 
there  is  no  longer  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence of  tension  between  the  earth  and  the 
air. 

The  migratory  character  of  the  zones  of 
frequency  upon  which  auroral  periodicity 
depends,  takes  a  new  meaning  from  the 
theor}-  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  ex- 
plain. A  moment^s  thought  will  show 
that  an  increase  in  the  electro-positive 
charge  of  the  atmosphere  must  cause  the 
zones  to  advance  nearer  to  the  equator ; 
but  a  diminution  to  retire  towards  the 
poles.  For  their  position  is  determined 
by  the  relative  strength  of  two  opposing 
forces,  and  will  shift  to  and  fro  according 
as  one  or  the  other  gets  the  advantage. 
So  much,  then,  we  can  say  —  that  aurorae 
are  periodical  because  the  zones  of  their 
development  are  subject  to  oscillations ; 
and  that  the  zones  oscillate  because  the 
intensity  of  atmospheric  electricity  fluctu- 
ates under  solar  influence.  Here,  indeed, 
we  meet  the  difficulty  of  defining  how  that 
influence  is  exercised.  A  mere  stimula- 
tion of  the  forces  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
will  not  suffice;  since  the  increase  of 
power  to  induce  tension  would  be  met  by 
an  equivalent  increase  of  power  to  resist 
neutralization,  the  situation  of  which  would 
consequently  remain  unchanged.  And  to 
invoke  a  direct  flow  of  electricity  from  the 
snn  would  be  to  proceed  on  the  obscurum 
per  obscurius  principle.  We  must  needs 
await  for  the  untying  of  this  knot,  the 
teaching  of  the  future :  Zeit  bringt  Rath, 

It  has  been  attempted  to  test  the  truth 
of  the  magneto-inductive  theory  of  polar 
Ugfats  by  a  study  of  thunderstorm  statis- 
tics ;  but  with  little  result.  It  is  true  that 
tliey  are  alternative  modes  of  relief — that 
electricity  which  misses  the  one  channel 
must  traverse  the  other.  The  occurrence 
€/t  a  storm,  in  fact,  might  be  compared  to 
die  opening  of  a  sluice  for  the  escape  of 
some  portion  of  the  flood  which  must 
otherwise  rush  down  the  bed  of  the  river ; 
so  that  with  an  increase  of  the  one  class 
of  phenomena  the  other  might  be  expected 
to  dedine,  and  vice  versa.  But  what  if 
the  overflow  be  so  considerable  as  to  oc- 


cupy simultaneously  all  available  means 
of  issue.**  Admit  an  absolute  periodical 
increase  in  atmospheric  electricity,  and 
w^e  might  easily  have,  for  aurorae  and 
thunderstorms,  not  contrarv,  but  parallel 
fluctuations.  Hence,  little  importance 
can  attach  either  to  M.  Fritz's  negative 
result  from  a  comparison  of  figures,  or  to 
Professor  Piazzi  Smyths  concluded  in- 
verse relation. 

The  connection  is  then  present,  al- 
though too  closely  entangled  with  perturb- 
ing circumstances,  to  be  of  much  use  to  our 
enquiries.  Aurorae  might,  indeed,  with 
some  appropriateness,  he  called  polar 
lightnings.  But  without  thunder?  Have 
they  no  audible  accompaniment,  the  atten- 
uated representative  of  the  fierce  rattle 
of  tropical  disruptive  discharges?  The 
point  is  an  interesting  one,  and  has  long 
been  in  dispute.  The  very  fact  of  the 
controversy  shows  that  the  auroral  voice, 
if  it  exist  at  all,  is  a  *•  still  small  voice  " 
indeed.  But  let  us  see  how  the  case 
stands. 

Humboldt  remarks,  in  his  **  Cosmos," 
that  **  northern  lights  appear  to  have  be- 
come less  noisy  since  their  occurrences 
have  been  more  accurately  recorded ; " 
and  the  reproach  that,  like  rapping  spirits, 
they  are  silent  in  the  presence  of  experts 
or  unbelievers,  has  an  air  of  plausibility. 
An  overwhelming  mass  of  scientific  evi- 
dence is  on  the  negative  side.  One  expe- 
dition after  another  has  wintered  in  the 
arctic  regions,  paying  close  attention  to 
the  subject,  with  the  same  result  Parry, 
Scoresby,  Sabine,  McClintock,  Wev- 
precht,  Nordenski6ld,  Payer,  Tromholt, 
domesticated,  so  to  speak,  for  years  with 
the  aurora  borealis,  found  it  obstinately 
inaudible.  Sir  John  Franklin's  party  reg- 
istered three  hundred  and  forty-three  un- 
heard aurorae  on  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Bear  Lake  in  1825-7;  not  a  whisper 
reached  the  ears  of  MM.  Lottin  and  Bra- 
vais  from  any  of  the  splendid  displays 
witnessed  by  ihem  at  Bossekop  in  1838-9. 
Weyprecht,  a  model  observer,  describes 
the  luminous  apparitions  seen  from  the 
ice-pack  off  Franz  Josef's  Land  as  "  often 
so  vivid,  that  one  listened,  such  a  spec- 
tacle appearing  impossible  without  an 
attendant  development  of  sound.  But,  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  attention,  we  never 
succeeded  in  perceiving  the  note  of  the 
northern  lights."*  M.  Tromholt,  too, 
assures  us  that  every  one  of  the  intense 
aurorae  studied  by  him  in  various  parts  of 

*  Denkachriften  kaia.  Akad.   Wien,  Bd.  xxxv.,  p. 
319. 
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the  arctic  regions  was  ptrftctly  silent.  I  while  the  Indians  north  of  Hudson'i  Bay 

i,_^  ■._  —   j_j  ^.  .?,...-!_-.: —    j_.: — ..  .1 --'''-'-'-eindeercow' 

tive  quality  I 
i  nibbed,  aa 


Yet  he  was  surrounded  at  Koutokaei 
by  implicit  believers  in  the  enigmatical 
sounds,  while  the  natives  of  Uosseltop  told 
him  "they  did  not  think  there  was  any 
aurora  borealis  at  all  until  it  whizied."* 
"  Some  acoustic  deception  or  misunder- 
standing must,"  he  is  driven  to  suppose, 
"be  at  the  bottom  of  this  apparent  glar- 
ing discrepancy  between  fact  and  convic- 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  widespread. 
Dwellers  in  high  latitudes  everywhere 
affirm  the  reality  of  auroral  sounds.  We 
read  in  Gmelin's  "Siberian  Travels;" — 

These  Northern  lights  tjegin  with  single 
bright  pillars,  rising  to  the  north,  and  almost 
at  ihe  same  time  in  the  north-east,  which, 
gradually  increasing,  comprehend  a  large 
space  of  the  heavens,  rush  about  from  place 
to  place  with  incredible  velocity,  and  finallj- 
almost  cover  Ihe  whole  sky  up  to  the  /enith. 
The  streamers  are  then  seen  meeting  ti^ethcr 
in  the  zenith,  and  produce  an  a|>pearance  as  if 
a  vast  tent  were  expanded  in  the  heavens, 
glittering  with  gold,  rubies,  anJ  sapphire.  A 
more  beautiful  spectacle  cannot  be  painted; 
but  whoever  should  see  such  a  Northern  light 
for  the  first  time  could  not  behold  it  without 
terror.  For,  however  fine  the  illumination 
may  be,  it  is  attcn<led,  as  I  have  learned  from 
the  relation  of  many  persons,  with  such  a 
hissing,  cracking,  and  rushing  noise  through- 
out the  air  as  il  the  largest  fireworks  were 
playing  off.  To  descrjlie  what  they  then  hear,  .j-jj^  [^ 
they  make  use  of   the   expression   Spolmhi   -w^^  j, 

chodjal,  that  is,  the  raging  host  is  passing,    i. 

The  hunters  who  pursue  the  white  and  blue 
foxes  in  the  cjnfines  of  the  Icy  Sea  are  often 
overtaken  in  their  course  by  these  Northern 
lights.  Their  dogs  are  then  so  much  fright- 
ened that  they  will  not  move,  but  lie  o&ti- 
nalcly  on  Ihe  ground  till  the  noise  Ikas  passed. t 

This,  it  is  true,  is  told  at  second  hand, 
and  is  totally  unconfirmed  by  the  personal 
experience  of  any  European  traveller  in 
Siberia.  But  evidence  tu  a  similar  effect 
may  be  collected  in  abundance  from  Cana- 
dian trappers,  Greenland  whale-fishers, 
Esquimaux,  Indians.  Shetlanders,  Norwe- 
gians. All  aver  that  a  crackling,  rustling, 
or  whizzing  sound  accompanies  the  dart- 
ing movements  of  polar  streamers.  The 
ancient  Scandinavians  imagined  that  in 
this  "  hissing  eerie  din  "(as  Bums  calls  it) 
they  heard  the  lar-ofE  songs  of  the  Valky- 
ries ;  the  Greenlanders  attribute  it  to  the 
struggles  in  the  air  of  departed  spirits; 
more  prosaic,  the  Lapps  compare  it  to  the 
cracking  of  a  reindeer  s  joints  as  it  walks ; 


designate  the  aurora  edtkin  (reindeer  mwJ 
because  it  shares  the  crepitative  quality  ol 
that  animal's  hide  when  it  ' 
gives  off  sparks." 

The  incredutaus  to  such  popular  impm- 
sions  have  found  two  ways  of  accountin 
for  them.  First,  by  the  mstinctive  auo- 
ciation  of  light  and  color  with  tone,  which 
has  led  to  the  illusion,  amongst  primitife 
peoples,  of  sunrise  and  sunset  miuic 
Tacitus  connects  the  persuasion  of  the 
sun's  sonorous  emergence  by  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  with  their  situation  close  to  tbe 
verge  of  the  worIil,-t  consequently  within 
earshot  of  the  celestial  concert,  described 
OS  follows  in  a  strophe  of  Albrecht  vu 
Halberstadt's  "  Titurel,"  where  the  music 
of  the  spheres  has  c%-idently  edged  itsttf 
into  Western  folklore :  — 
Then  in  his  orb  the  sun  to  whirling  took, 
I  ween  such  glut  of  sweetness  none  nught 

With  dulcet  din  his  orb  he  rolled. 
That  clang  of  strings  oi  bird  that  Eingswete 
like  as  copper  liesidc  gold,  t 
More  plausible  is  the  explanation  by 
the  deceptive  effect  of  a  real  sound,  aod 
one  peculiar  to  frozen  regions.  Ice-fieldi 
have  a  weird  voice  of  their  own,  at  times 
clamorously  audible,  as  of  old  to  the  An- 

3  here,  the  ice  was  there. 
The  ice  was  all  around; 
!t    cracked   and   growled,   and    roared  and 

howled, 
Like  noises  in  a  swound. 

Noises  of  the  same  kind,  in  all  grada- 
tions, from  a  deafening  crash  to  the  faint- 
est whisper,  continually  disturb  the  trance 
of  an  arctic  winter.  Two  members  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  party.  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Lieutenant  Hood,  heard,  during  the  prog- 
ress of  an  aurora  on  March  ii,  1821, (harp 
hissing  sounds,  which  seemed  lo  proceed 
from  ail  parts  of  the  sky,  and  often  to 
arise  simultaneously  with  the  flashing  of 
the  streamers.  But  they  were  equally 
pcrccplible  next  morning,  after  the  auron 
had  disappeared,  and  were  explained  by  a 
person  of  experience  as  due  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  snow  under  a  sudden  ilh 
crease  of  cold.§  Such  sounds  are  much 
more  acute  at  sea  than  on  land.  Lieuteu* 
ant  Weyprecht  tells  us  that  the  ice-fields 
are    never   really    for  a  moment  silenL 


•  Uikder  itw  R 


•  o(  the  I 


I  Qaaled  br  BliGdtn,  PbIL  Trini,  tdL  Ixiiv. 


t  r.nmin.    DcatKha    Mjtbolocie,   p,    741   (Sntlih 

I  Sir  J.  Fiuklio'i  Nunlin,  App,   111.,  p,  fill 
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Mutterings  and  grumblings  are  always  to 
be  heard  if  one  listens  closely  enough  for 
them.  They  are  rendered  intelligible  by 
an  inspection  of  the  ice  towards  the  end 
of  the  winter.  Not  a  square  foot  of  it  is 
then  found  intact.  It  has  been  minutely 
split  up  in  every  conceivable  direction, 
through  the  influence  of  constant  changes 
of  temperature.*  Sharp  hearing,  com- 
bined with  indistinct  powers  of  reasoning 
and  an  impressionable  fancy,  might 
hence,  it  is  contended,  easily  educe  the 
disputed  auroral  sounds. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  in  their 
favor  which  cannot  thus  be  disposed  of. 
Halley's  aurora  of  1 716  is  the  earliest  to 
which  the  peculiaritv  ^vas  attributed  on 
^ood  authority.  £.  J.  Burman  of  Upsala, 
\n  a  communication  to  the  Roval  Society, 
speaks  of  its  "whispering  ana  whistling, 
like  flames  on  a  hearth."  f  The  same 
kind  of  impression  was  made  upon  Hearne, 
a  traveller  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory 
in  1771  and  some  following  years.  "1 
can  positively  aflirm,"  he  said, "  that  in  still 
nights,  I  have  frequently  heard  these  me- 
teors making  a  rustling  and  crackling 
noise,  like  the  waving  of  a  large  flag  in  a 
fresh  gale  of  wind."  f  And  Wrangel  no- 
ticed, as  it  were,  a  faint  breath  of  wind  on 
a  flame  when  the  streamers  formed  very 
^t.§  The  coincidence  of  illustration  in 
the  following  passage  from  Mrs.  Butler's 
(Fanny  Kemble's) "  Record  of  a  Girlhood  " 
gives  a  strong  stamp  of  reality  to  the  ex- 
perience related  in  it. 

Standing  on  that  balcony  [she  writes]  late 
one  cold,  clear  night  [at  Edinburgh  about 
1829]  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  sky  illumi- 
mated  with  the  aurora  borealis.  It  was  a 
magnificent  display  of  the  phenomenon,  and  I 
feelcertain  that  my  attention  was  first  attracted 
to  it  by  the  crackling  sound  which  appeared 
to  accompany  the  motion  of  the  pale  flames  as 
they  streamed  across  the  sky ;  indeed,  crack- 
ling  is  not  the  word  that  properly  describes 
the  sound  I  heard,  which  was  precisely  that 
made  by  X}[it  flickering  of  blazing  fire ;  and  as 
I  have  often  since  read  and  heard  discussions 
upon  the  question  whether  the  motion  of  the 
aurora  is  or  is  not  accompanied  by  an  audible 
sound,  I  can  only  say  that  on  this  occasion  it 
was  the  sound  that  first  induced  me  to  observe 
the  sheets  of  white  light  that  were  leaping  up 
the  sky.  y 

One  aurora,  and  (we  believe)  one  only, 
has  been  heard  so  far  south  as  Paris. 

*  Denkschrifteo.  Wien,  Bd.  xxxv.,  p.  3x9. 

t  PhiL  Trans.,  ▼ol.  xxxiii.,  p.  17^ 

i  Edin.  Journ  of  Science,  vol.  vi.,  p.  348. 

f  KlmU,  Lehrbuch  der  Meteorologie,  Bd.  Hi.,  p. 
4S0. 

I  Vol.  L,  p.  336.  Mr.  Parkharat  drew  attention  to 
the  passage  10  Nmtmrt,  toL  xxiit.  p.  484. 


The  fact  was  attested  by  two  scientific 
auditors,  M.  Charles  and  Messier  the  as- 
tronomer. On  May  21,  1762,  the  latter 
observed  from  the  Observatoire  de  la 
Marine,  a  display  of  polar  lights  which 
entered  at  1 1  p.m.  on  a  new  and  striking 
phase.  Brilliant  white  flashes  began  chas- 
mg  each  other  in  rapid  succession  from 
the  north  to  the  west,  up  to  an  apparent 
height  of  twenty  degrees  from  the  hori- 
zon. Their  direction  was  thus  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  ordinary  streamers.  It 
was  these  coups  de  lumilre^  as  Messier 
calls  them,  which  were  found  to  be  audi- 
ble. We  give  his  words  as  he  wrote 
them :  — 

Ce  que  j'observais  encore  de  remarquable 
et  de  smgulier,  c*est  que  dans  les  temps  que 
ces  lumieres  quittaient  I'horizon,  j'entendais 
une  espice  de  murmure,  sombre  ^  la  v^rit^, 
mais  cependant  ^  ne  pas  s*y  meprendre;  la 
tranquillity  dans  laauelle  j'etais,  et  Tattention 
que  j'apportais  apres  le  premier  soup9on  que 
j  en  cus,  ne  me  laissirent  point  douter  par  la 
suite  que  le  bruit  que  j'entendais  ne  parvint 
du  commencement  de  iVclair,  et  ie  ne  peux 
mieux  comparer  le  bruit  qu'k  celui  qui  est 
produit  par  l*effet  de  T^lectricit^.* 

This  is  very  remarkable  at  a  time  when 
the  electrical  origin  of  aurorae  had  barely 
been  suggested;  nor  is  it  likely  that  Mes- 
sier had  taken  any  heed  of  Canton's  con- 
jecture nine  years  previously.  There  is, 
however,  an  obvious  difficulty  in  associat- 
ing the  flashes  above  described  with  the 
sounds  that  appeared  to  attend  them.  And 
the  same  difficulty  is  encountered  in  all 
narratives  of  auroral  audibility.  It  is  that 
they  were  simultaneously  perceived.  But 
sound  travels  only  eleven  hundred  feet^ 
light  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
thousand  miles  a  second  ;  so  that  audible 
and  visible  manifestations  of  the  same 
phenomenon  —  such  as  thunder  and  light- 
ning—  separate  very  rapidly  as  they 
travel.  Now  the  aurora  witnessed  by 
Messier  was  without  doubt  greatly  more 
distant  than  any  thunderstorm;  hence  it 
is  quite  certain  that  what  he  saw  and  what 
he  neard  did  not  originate  in  the  same 
spot.  The  sounds,  if  real  (as  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  they  were),  must 
have  been  secondary  effects,  instantane- 
ously produced  close  at  hand.  This  would 
also' help  to  explain  the  great  rarity  and 
localized  character  of  such  instances. 

Nevertheless,  we  meet  with  them  from 
time  to  time  even  in  temperate  regions. 
Sir  David    Brewster  heard  a  "whizzing 

*  M^moires  pr^sent^s  par  divers  Savants,  t  vi.,  p. 
xiz. 
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noise "  from  the  brilliant  aurora  of  De- 
cember 5,  1801,  "exactly  similar  to  the 
sound  which  accompanies  the  passage  of 
an  electric  spark  from  the  glass  cylinder 
to  the  conductor.""  Hansteen  was  able 
to  recall  the  impression  made  upon  him 


5  ten  years  old  by  "a  quick 
„  sound  simultaneously  with  the 
motion  of  the  rays  over  his  head."  t 


whispering  sound  simultaneousli 
otion  of  the  ravsover  his  head 
t  heard  sometninj;  the  same  at  Dorpat 

in  1804 ;  and  Theodor  Brorsen  the  astron- 


associated  with  auroral  coruscations,  that 
no  one,  he  asserted,  could  reasonably 
doubt  the  connection.}  The  most  recent 
communication  on  the  subject  comes  from 
the  far  north,  and  through  the  most  au- 
thentic channel.  Captain  Dawson,  chief 
of  the  British  Polar  Expedition  at  Fort 
Rae  io  1882-3,  whose  obserrations  have 
been  printed  by  the  Royal  Society  under 
the  title  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
writes:  — 

The  displays  were  as  a  rule  unattended  by 
the  slightest  sound,  but  that  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  sound  does  occasionally  accompany 
certain  displays  of  aurora,  there  can  be  no 
dotibt.  The  Indians,  and  voyaReura  of  the 
Hudson's  Uiy  Company,  who  often  pass  their 
nights  in  the  open,  say  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon; a  European  who  lives  in  a  house  may 
pass  a  lifetime  in  tlic  country  without  hearing 
It.  Un  one  occasion  I  was  fortunate  enoueh 
to  hear  it  myself.  The  sound  was  like  the 
swishing  of  a  whip,  or  the  noise  produced  by 
a  sharp  S(]ual1  of  wind  in  the  upper  rigging  of 
a  shtpi  and  as  the  aurora  brightened  and 
faded,  so  did  the  sound  which  accompanied 
it.  This  proves  that  the  aurora  could  not 
have  been  distant,  and  I  think  it  possible  that 
these  low  aurorx  may  be  of  a  different  nature 
to  the  high  ones  (p.  253). 

This  is  just  what  was  wanted  —  a  gen- 
uine piece  of  scientific  evidence.  It  con- 
fers upon  the  problematical  sounds,  so  to 
speak,  official  rank.  The  belief  in  their 
reality  is  no  longer  an  outcast  opinion, 
'^fiS'"?  •'^'■6  and  there  for  scraps  of  cor- 
roboration, but  may  claim  admittance  to 
the  grave  halls  of  recognized  knowledge. 

A  curious  incident,  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  occurred  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  M.  Rolier,  a  practised  aero- 
naut and  emissary  of  the  government  of 
defence,  left  Paris  in  a  balloon  November 
24,  1870.  Fourteen  hours  later  he  made 
atrial  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Norway, 
in  sq"  north  latitude.  In  the  course  of 
his  descent,  he  found  himself  at  a  height 

•  Edin.  Joura.  ■>!  ScicDCe,  nl  v„  p.  75. 


from  the  ground  of  about  four  thousand 
mdircs,  enveloped  for  a  considerable  time 
in  a  cloud  of  vast  extent  and  peculiar 
character.  A  sulphurous  odor  of  auffo- 
eating  quality  proceeded  from  it,  accom- 
panied by  a  light  scratching  or  rustling 
noise,  like  that  of  a  steel  pen  travelling 
over  a  polished  surface.  The  sound 
and  the  smell  ceased  tt^ther,  and  the 
adventurous  stranger  witnessed  from  ttrra 
firma,  the  same  evening,  a  splendid  aurora 
borealis.*  The  sound  he  afterwards  ideo- 
tltied  with  that  produced  by  an  electric 
discharge  at  low  tension,  and  the  smell 
with  that  of  ozone.  Now  ozone,  or  coo- 
denscd  oxygen  (to  define  it  in  two  wordsX 
is  always  developed  when  that  element  ■* 
subjected  to  (he  action  of  electricity,  and 
ihcrc  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  atiw^ 
spheric  supply  is  increased  when  aurorx 
arc  frequent  An  auroral  tmtlt  has  even 
tieen  noticed  by  some  persons,  and  was 
likened  by  Bergman  to  that  of  sulphur.f 
We  may,  then,  safely  say  that  M.  Roiier 
passed  through  a  cloud  in  which  an  eleo- 
irical  discharge  of  an  auroral  nature  wu 
proceeding. 

This  raises  the  interesting  but  obscure 
question  of  the  relation  of  clouds  to  au- 
roras. There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  aa 
intimate    one.     Sir   John    Franklin   fre- 

Siently  saw  the  arches  and  streamers  A 
e  previous  night  mimicked  during  the 
daytime  in  the  white  fleeces  of  cumali. 
Lieutenant  Weyprecht  observed  the  imi- 
lation  to  apply  not  only  to  shape  but  to 
movement,  and  he  evidently  believes  that 
so-called  "daylight  aurorx"  are  all  of 
this  spurious  description.!     It  has  often 


iss  the  moon  evoke 
si.intineous  halo  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
dui;  to  the  refractive  effect  of  ice  spicules 
hl[:h  up  in  the  air;  and  in  the  course  of 
.miiiiai  exhibitions  all  the  more  charac- 
Eeri-'iii:  cloud  formations  are  at  times  de- 
vobpi^d  in  bewildering  and  inexplicable 
I  ran  s  formations. 

With  one  class,  however,  the  relation- 
ship is  especially  close.  The  cloud  fabric 
known  as  cirrus,  daintily  woven  out  oi 
frozen  water-vapor  at  an  elevation  of  some 
thirty  thousand  feet,  is  not  only  found  In 
constant  companionship  with  aurone,  U 
as  frequently  to  precede,  and  almost  inv» 
riably  to  survive,  their  appearance,  but 
two  peculiarities  common  to  both  prove 
their  connection  to  be  a  fundamental  one- 
The  parallel  raoks  of  the  cirrus,  stretct^ 

*  Mtin.  de  TAcad.  do  Scicnco,  t- ECXTiiL,|k47b 
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ing  in  apparently  convergent  lines  from 
one  horizon  to  the  other,  escape  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  winds  onlv  to  fall  under  the 
sway  of  a  more  subtle  torce.  Humboldt 
noted  the  tendency  of  this  species  of  cloud 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  follow  the  line 
of  the  magnetic  meridian  —  that  is,  to 
adopt  the  magnetic  pole  for  their  point  of 
convergence  —  and  hence  named  them 
kindes  polaires,  A  position  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  above  at  other  times  equally 
betrays  their  polarity.  In  the  first  case, 
their  analogy  is  with  auroral  streamers ; 
in  the  second,  with  auroral  arcs.  Stran- 
eer  still,  cirrus,  as  well  as  solar  and  lunar 
nalos,  obey  the  same  laws  of  periodicity 
with  aurorx,  exhibiting  strong  maxima  at 
the  equinoxes,  and  becoming  rare  or  fre- 
quent/ar//Ar,n/  with  sunspots. 

It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that,  as  a 
nile,  auroral  and  cloud  phenomena  occur 
in  widely  difEerent  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.   True,  the  heights  of  aurorae  have 
been  estimated  with  such  bewildering  and 
extravagant  variety  that,  at  first  si^ht,  it 
wight  well  seem  impossible  to  arrive  at 
uythin^  like  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on 
4e  subject    By  accident  of  observation 
or  caprice  of  theory  they  have  been  now 
elevated  to  above  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  earth's  surface,  now  depressed  almost 
ioto  contact  with  it.    Yet  some  well-ascer- 
tained facts  emerge  clearly  from  the  con- 
fusion.   To  these  we  shall  endeavor  to 
adhere. 

The  arch  is  the  only  ordinary  feature  of 
an  aurora  of  which  any  trustworthv  meas- 
ures for  distance  can  be  obtained.    And 
even  these  are  liable  to  be  invalidated  as 
well  by  the  capricious  movements  of  the 
object  they  are  executed  upon,  as  by  its 
complex  laminated  structure.    With  due 
precautions,  however,  unexceptionable  re- 
sults can  be,  and  have  frequently  been, 
derived  from  the  ordinary  pandlax  method. 
That  is  to  say,  the  height  of  an  aurora  can 
be  determined  just  like  the  distance  of  the 
moon,  by  observing  its  apparent  displace- 
ment as  viewed  from  different  parts  of 
the  globe.    Only  that,  in  the  case  of  the  au- 
rora, the  base-line,  as  it  is  called,  is  neces- 
sarily   very  much   shorter.    Instead    of 
posting  one  observer  at  Greenwich  and 
the  other  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  convergins^  lines  of 
sight,  say  from  Edinburgh  and  Manches- 
ter, or  from  London  and  York. 

Repeated  observations  of  this  kind  have 
placed  it  beyond  doubt  that,  in  these  lati- 
tudes^ aurorse  uniformly  occur  within  the 
assigned  limits,  indeed,  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  in  air  of  which  the  excessive  tenuity 


rivals,  or  exceeds,  that  attained  in  the 
best  laboratory  vacua.  John  Dalton,  who 
gave  the  first  results  in  this  matter  worthy 
of  serious  attention,  computed  an  aurora, 
widely  visible  in  1794,  to  be  about  150, 
one  in  1826,  100  miles  from  the  earth's 
surface.  Professor  Challis,  combining  his 
Cambridge  observations  with  those  ofMr. 
Chevallier  at  Durham,  placed  the  arch  of 
March  19,  1847,  at  a  height  of  177  miles. 
Repeated  measurements  of  the  zenithal 
arches  not  uncommon  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  but  rare  further  south, 
prove  that  their  elevation  is  between  sev- 
enty and  seventy-four  miles  ;  and  the  risk 
of  error  in  these  exceptionally  favorable 
cases  does  not  extend,  accoraing  to  Mr. 
Plummer,  beyond  a  couple  of  miles.*  At 
an  average  neight  of  seventy  miles,  too, 
M.  Tromnolt*s  careful  determinations  lo- 
cated the  numerous  aurorae  observed  by 
him  in  Lapland  in  1882-3,  although  in- 
dividual results  varied  from  47  to  164 
miles. 

The  general  truth  of  these  conclusions 
has  been  confirmed  by  modes  of  measure- 
ment independent  of  parallax.  Professor 
Newton,  of  Yale  College,  published  in 
1865  t  a  plan  for  calculating  the  height  of 
an  arch,  based  on  the  very  probable  sup- 
position that  it  is  an  illuminated  portion 
of  a  real  ring,  parallel  with  the  earth's 
surface  and  symmetrical  with  the  magnetic 
pole.  No  second  observation  at  a  distance 
IS  recjuired.  The  computation,  on  these 
principles,  of  twenty-eight  arches,  gave 
an  average  elevation  of  134  miles.  Pro- 
fessor Fearnley  of  Christiania  deduced  by 
the  same  method  125  miles. 

Less  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  sys- 
tem of  Professor  J.  G.  Galle  of  Breslau, 
according  to  which  the  height  of  an  auro- 
ral corona  is  deduced  from  its  deviation  to 
the  south  of  the  magnetic  zenith.  By  one 
set  of  measures,  he  thus  found  for  the 
great  aurora  of  February  4,  1872,  an  alti- 
tude of  258,  by  another,  of  276  miles.J 
The  validity  of  the  method  has  been  im- 
peached, but  the  result  is  interesting  as 
the  first  attempt  to  locate  in  space  the 
terminus  of  a  set  of  streamers. 

But  these  great  heights  are  far  from 
being  invariably  maintained  nearer  the 
pole.  There,  undoubtedly,  aurorae  de- 
scend at  times  to  the  ordinary  cloud-level. 
Convincing  evidence  of  the  fact  is  pro- 
vided by  the  observations  of  M.  Paulsen, 
chief  ot  the  Danish  Meteorological  Sta- 
tion at  Godthaab,  in  1882-3.    Godthaab, 
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it  may  be  observed,  is  situated  just  on  the 
nortliern  border  of  the  great  auroral  zone, 
in  latitude  64"  10'.  Here  the  heights  of 
thiriy-two  arches  were  dctennined  by  si- 
multaneous observations  from  posts  a  little  ' 
less  than  ai.tkilom^res  apart.  Ten  proved  ^ 
so  distant  that  only  a  lower  limit  of  68 ' 
kilometres  could  be  assigned  to  them. 
The  twenty-two  others  ranged  downwards 
from  that  level  to  1,350  and  600  mitres. 
These  two  last  actually  spanned  the  fiord 
between  the  observers,  to  one  appearing 
projected  upon  the  northern,  to  tlie  other 
upon  the  southern  sky.  Their  aspect  was 
that  of  curtains  in  large  folds,  or  bunches 
of  streamers  lying  close  together.  M. 
Paulsen  is  hence  fully  justified  in  his  con- 
clusion that,  while  some  arctic  aurorx  lie 
at  the  same  vast  heights  as  in  temperate  ' 
regions,  others  are  of  a  purely  local  char- 
acter.* 

Some  of  the  many  reports,  indeed,  of 
clouds  lit  from  below  by  auroral  light,  and 
of  auroral  gleams  playing  across  the  face 
of  cliffs  and  even  between  the  walking- 
slicks  of  pedestrians,  rest  on  illusory  im- 
pressions ;  others  do  not  properly  apply 
to  auronc.  What  we  undcrsiand  by  an 
aurora  borealis  is  not  a  mere  mass  of 
\utninuus  firatoftlasm.  but  an  organized  lu- 
minous structure.  Phosphorescent  mists 
of  an  auroral  nature  may  often  be  met 
straying  down  lo  the  very  sea-level ;  they 
provide,  it  is  true,  the  physical  basis  of  the 
phenomenon,  but  they  should  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  phenomenon  itself. 
Atmospheric  developments  of  light  are  of 
indefinitely  varied  character  and  intensity. 
In  high  latitudes  especially,  where  a  con- 
tinuous slow  electric  discharge  from  sky 
to  earth  is  probably  alwavs  going  on,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  it  casual  gleams 
occasionally  betray  its  progress.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  arctic  nights  are  never 
wholly  dark — that  some  degree  of  atmo- 
spheric illumination  always  shimmers 
along  those  ice-bound  coasts.  And,  even 
intemperate  climates,  self-luminous  clouds 
arc  much  more  common  than  is  generally 
supposed. 

A  rare  opportunity  for  determining  the 
height  of  an  aurora  occurred  November 
17,  1882,  and  was  happily  not  thrown 
away.  Throughout  that  month  magnetic 
disturbances  were  rife,  and  were  obvi- 
ously related  to  the  appearance  on  the  sun 
of  the  largest  spot-group  ever  registered 
at  Greenwich.  At  about  ti  r. ».  on  the 
17th  (Mr.  Rand  Capron  tells  us).t  while 


an  aurora  was  fitfully  blazing  towards  the  I 
north,  English  observers  were  startled  by  I 
the  emergence  of  \ 

3.  long  beam  of  detached  bright  light  which, 
apparently  lengthening  M  It  advanced,  oomA. 
rapidly  ite  aoulhem  horizon  in  front  of,  or 
near,  the  moon,  and  then  sank  in  the  west. 
shortening  in  length  as  it  did  io.  The  1i|^^ 
emitted  from  it  was  dcuribcd  by  one  obsencK' 
as  of  a  Elan-ing  pearly  while ;  and  the  genenS- 

effect  ot  this  huge  shining  mass,  sailing  majei 

tically  across  the  sky,  even  to  those  accn»-  "_ 
[onied  to  kindred  phenomena,  was  atleut  iiUL  m''" 
of  wonder  and  surprise,  while  in  the  less  et—  -" 
pcrienced  in  such  matters  it  created  ■  feelin^S 
of  absolute  awe. 

The  shape  of  this  Titan's  bolt  was  veiy  ^ 
much  that  of  a  torpedo;  its  length  feQ^ 
little  short  of  a  third  of  an  entire  quadrant  ^ 
of  the  iieavens ;  its  breadth  equalled  seven  * 
lunar  diameters.     The   fortunate  vicinity   "" 
of  the  moon  to  its  track  gave  peculiar  " 
faciUties  for  fixing  Its   position,   and  lO    ' 
arriving  al  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge    s 
of  its  real  altitude.    This  came  out,  from 
the  separate  calculations  of  Profeuor  A.     - 
5.  Herschel  and  Mr.  Rand  Capron,  based     - 
upon  observations  made  in  the  Low  Conn-     - 
tries  as  well  as  in  England,  almost  ex-    ■ 
actly  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  milet. 
Hence,  its  visible  flight  having  occupied 
about  a  minute  and  a  quarter,  a  velodtf 
was  deduced  for  it  of  ten  miles  a  secomf; 
while  in  actual  extent  it  covered  st  leait 
sixty  miles.    That  it  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  aurora  it  accompanied,  ana  no  ca^ 
ual  group  of  passing  meteors  (as  was  at 
first  maintained),  appeared  from  se^-eial 
circumstances.     It  travelled  from  map 
netic  east  to  west;    it  was  translucent 
(which  meteors  are  not),  stars  having  been 
observed  to  shine  through  it ;  it  emitted, 
as  the  spectroscope  showed,  characteriitie 
auroral  light.     Moreover,  analogous  a|K 

Earitions  have  been  recorded  during  eai^ 
er  displays  of  northern  lights.  Halley 
I  described  m  1716  a  beam  of  "a  great  p^ 
amidal  figure,"  which  was  carried  "with 
an  equable,  and  not  very  slow,  motioOi 
from  the  north-east  where  it  arose,  inU 
the  north-west  where  it  disappeared ;  .  .  • 
and,  passing  successively  over  all  thestais 
of  the  Little  Bear,  did  not  eSace  the  smaller 
ones  in  the  tail,  which  are  but  of  tlw 
fifth  magnitude,  such  was  the  extienM 
rarity  and  perspicuity  of  the  matter  where* 


'consisted."  The  ease  with  which  it« 
height  could  have  been  determined  bj 
distant  simultaneous  observatioot  at  onca 
Struck  him ;  but  chance  gave  him  no  C(^ 
operator." 

■  PhiL  TlwiLi  *bL  nix.,  p,  41*, 
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The  aurora  of  January  7,   1831,  was 
attended  by  a  similar  appearance.    Thus, 
file  '*beam"  observed  in  1882  seems  to 
ixave  belonged  to  a  class  of  auroral  phc- 
xsomena.     Nor  was  it  without  a  solar  ana- 
logue.    On  the  minute  terrestrial  scale  it 
^produced  most  strikingly  the  extraordi- 
photospheric  outburst  witnessed  by 
rington  and  Hodgson,  September  i, 
859.     The  sun,  it  is  true,  showed  a  pair 
moving  bodies ;  their  light  was  almost 
%  nfinitelv  more  intense  than  that  of  the 
auroral  beam ;  their  rate  of  travel  about  a 
ciozen  times  as  swift.    Otherwise,  their 
'^xansit  accurately  imaged  its  career.    Each 
^Apparition,  besides,  was  symptomatic  of 
"^iridespread  magnetic  disturbance.     The 
^M>lar  displav  was  instantly  responded  to 
on  the  eartn  by  magnificent  aurorae,  agi- 
"^ated  magnetic  instruments,  and  tumultu- 
^>us  earth  currents.    It  belonged,  in  short, 
lto  a  phase  of  solar  excitement  stricdy  cor- 
Yespoading  with  the  magnetic  storm  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  '*  torpedo  beam  '' 
^f  November  17,  1882,  effected  its  stately 
^and  surprising  passage  across  our  skies. 

Its  measured  height,  however,  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  encounters 
an  experimental  cfifficulty.  The  power  of 
air  to  conduct  electricity  increases,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  its  rarity ;  but  only  up  to 
a  certain  point  As  exhaustion  proceeds, 
the  passage  of  a  current  is  rendered  more 
and  more  difficult,  until  a  sta^e  is  reached 
where,  with  any  means  available  in  the 
laboratory,  it  becomes  impossible.  Even 
the  powerful  current  generated  by  Mr. 
Warren  De  la  Rue's  magnificent  chloride 
of  silver  battery  of  eleven  thousand  cells 
was  stopped  by  a  vacuum  corresponding 
to  a  height  in  our  atmosphere  of  eighty- 
one  miles ;  and  he  concluded  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  miles  to  be  a  limit  at 
which  no  electric  discharge  could  occur 
under  any  circumstances  not  utterly  im- 
probable.* 

This  looks  serious  for  the  electrical 
theory  of  the  aurora  borealis ;  but  we  are 
reassured  on  turning  to  the  researches  of 
M.  Edlund.  For  they  lend  much  counte- 
nance to  the  belief  that  the  obstacle  to 
transmission  resides,  not  in  the  vacuum, 
but  in  the  electrodes,  and  that  the  current, 
if  introduced  without  their  aid,  would 
readily  traverse  a  vessel  at  the  highest 
possible  sta^e  of  exhaustion.f  Thus, 
since  electrodes  are  a  purely  artificial  con- 
trivance, we  are  set  free  from  any  tram- 
mels of  this  kind  as  to  the  position  of 


*  Pro&  Roy.  Soc,  toL  zzz.,  p.  33a. 
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aurorse.  Indeed,  the  free  transmission 
of  electricity  through  interplanetary  space 
is  rendered  at  least  theoretically  possible. 

The  luminous  effects  and  changes  of 
color  in  Mr.  De  la  Rue*s  experiments  on 
electrical  discharges  were  of  great  beauty 
and  interest.  Irresistibly,  by  their  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  auroral  displays,  they 
suggested  a  community  of  origin.  The 
light  in  his  tubes  was  found  to  be  most 
brilliant  at  a  rarefaction  corresponding  to 
a  height  in  the  atmosphere  of  thirty-eight 
miles ;  in  lower  vacua,  salmon  tints  and 
rich  carmine  glows  were  produced;  in 
higher,  the  luminosity  became  wan  and 
feeble.  In  corresponaence  with  these  re- 
sults is  the  fact  that  the  red  hues  of  pris- 
matic auroras  show  a  decided  tendency  to 
take  a  lower  place,  and  may  hence  be 
assumed  to  develop  in  denser  air  than  the 
green.  On  the  other  hand,  the  low-lying 
aurorae  of  arctic  lands  are  generally  color- 
less ;  while  the  flaming  kind,  which  have 
at  times  thrown  kingdoms  into  consterna- 
tion, as&uredly  occur  at  great  elevations. 
They  are,,  as  a  rule,  widely  visible ;  they 
belong  characteristically  to  middle  lati- 
tudes,, and  are  of  extreme  rarity  further 
north;  they  are,  besides,  specially  asso- 
ciated with)  solar  disturbance,  and  with  the 
sympathetic  general  excitement  of  the 
forces,  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

In  one  important  respect  Mr.  De  la 
Rue*s  illuminated  vacua  deviated  from  the 
auroral  pattern^  The  light  emitted  from 
them  was.of  a  totally  different  quality. 

The  spectrum?  ot  the  aurora  is  a  very 
peculiar  one..  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  prove  analogous,  to  that  of  light- 
ning—  to  contain,,  that  is,,  the  character- 
istic rays  of  atmospheric  air  rendered 
incandescent  by  electricity;.  But  neither 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen^  nor  carbon 
appears  to  have  anything  to-  do  with  it. 
None  of  these  substances,  at  Ifeast,  in  any 
hitherto  known  form,  gives  light  identin- 
able  with  that  derived  from,  the  polar  arch 
and  streamers.  Examined  with  the  spec- 
troscope, these  show  one:  principal  and 
invariable  bright  line,  named  by  the  as- 
tronomer royal  for  Scotland,  from  its  yel- 
low color  tinged  with  green,  the  "  citron 
line."  Six  or  seven  other  lines,  notably 
one  in  the  red,  have  been  measurea, 
though  not  identified;  but  the  citron  line 
is  the  essential  constituent  of  auroral  light. 
It  is  never  absent,  and  in  high  latitudes 
usually  appears  alone.  It  is,  besides,  sin- 
gularly diffusive  and  persistent.  Some- 
times its  presence  reveals  a  latent  aurora  ; 
and  while  a  display  is  progressing  it  often 
seems  to  come  from  ail  parts  of  the  sky, 
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and  even,  by  reflection,  from  terrestrial 
objects.  The  substance  emitting  it  is  thus 
certainly  present  wherever  polar  lights 
show;  yet  the  nature  of  that  substance  is 
entirely  unknown.  No  spectrum  ever  yet 
obtained  in  a  laboratory  includes  it.  A 
supposed  agreement  with  a  ray  from  the 
zodiacal  light  gave  room  for  tempting 
speculations,  but  it  turned  out  that  Ang- 
strom, and  one  or  two  other  observers, 
had  been  misled  by  the  presence  of  dif- 
fused aurora?,  and  had  only  succeeded  in 
identifying  the  citron  line  with  itself.  An 
attempt  to  establish  an  analogy  between 
the  original  radiance  of  the  sun's  corona 
and  auroral  light  promptly  collapsed ; 
vacuum  tubes,  and  electric  "glows  "  and 
"brushes  "  of  all  kinds  and  qualities  were 
tried  equally  in  vain,  and  to  fall  back  upon 
phosphorescence  was  only  to  seek  a  veil 
for  total  ignorance.  At  last,  however, 
came  the  news  that  the  aurora,  citron  line 
and  all,  had  been  artiticially  produced. 

l*rofessor  Selim  Lemstrdm,  of  the  Hel- 
singfors  University,  observed  many  years 
ago,  amongst  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
atmospheric  luminous  effects  in  polar  re- 
gions, one  which  inspired  him  with  partic- 
ular interest,  as  likely  to  afford  a  clue  to 
the  origin  of  the  aurora  borealis.*  It 
consisted  in  the  appearance  of  a  feeble 
flare  round  the  tops  of  mountains  or  other 
elevated  objects.  This  he  conceived  the 
possibility  of  intensifying,  if  not  of  induc- 
ing, and  made  some  practical  advances 
towards  the  realization  of  the  idea  in  Lap- 
land in  1 87 1.  As  head  of  the  Finnish 
meteorological  station  at  Sodankyla,  in 
18S2-3,  he  had,  however,  better  opportu- 
nities. 

Above  a  dozen  miles  from  the  village  a 
desolate  mountain  called  Orantunturi  rises 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  environing  for- 
est-clad plain.  This  was  made  the  scene 
of  a  colossal  experiment.  An  insulated 
network  of  copper  wire,  fitted  at  every 
half-mitre  with  tine,  erected,  iron  points, 
was  laid  on  telegraph  poles  over  nearly 
three  thousand  square  feet  of  its  summit. 
The  inner  end  of  the  spiral  was  then  led, 
carefully  covered  and  protected,  to  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and  there  connected, 
first  with  a  galvanometer,  finally  with  a 
zinc  plate  buried  in  the  earth.  This  dis- 
charging apparatus  was  completed  De- 
cember 5,  18S2.  Like  Franklin's  kite,  it 
served  the  Promethean  purpose  of  bring- 
ing down  fire  from  heaven,  albeit  in  a  milcl 
.ind  harmless  form.  For  at  night,  even 
when  all  other  heights  were  dark,  it  was 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Commission  Polaire,  livr.  iv.,  p.  125. 


surmounted  by  a  restless  halo  of  vellom'sb' 
white  light,  which  we  must  call  auronl, 
since  it  yielded  to  the  spectroscope  the 
distinctive  citron  line,  while  the  galva- 
nometer registered,  in  perfect  accoraance 
with  Edlund's  theory,  a  current  of  positive 
electricity  setting  in  from  the  mountain 
towards  the  earth. 

The  accumulation  of  hoarfrost  upoa 
the  wires,  by  destroying  their  insuktion, 
soon  put  a  stop  to  observations  which  a  " 
temperature  of  30®  Centigrade  below  zero 
rendered  difficult  and  painful.  They  were 
soon  afterwards  renewed  on  another  moun- 
tain farther  north,  with  success  marked 
and  varied  by  the  substitution  of  a  straight 
beam  standing  erect  over  the  apparatus 
for  the  diffused  glow  which  had  previously 
encircled  it. 

The  spectrum  of  the  aurora  has,  then, 
been  produced  even  if  it  camiot  be  ex- 
plained. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  is 
not  derived  from  an  element  foreign  to 
chemical  science,  but  from  a  modification, 
through  electrical  action,  of  some  known 
substance  —  most  likely  oxygen  ornitiO' 
gen. 

The  extremely  scant  proportion  of  hipi- 
ly  refrangible  rays  in  auroral  light  accounts 
for  its  feeble  photographic  power.   At- 
tempts to  secure  an  impression,  even  with 
the  highly  sensitive  dry  plates  now  in  use, 
uniformly  failed,  until   M.  Tromholt  at 
Christiania,  in   May,  1885,  obtainedt  IV 
means  of  an  exposure  of  eis;ht  and  a  has 
minutes,  a  trace  of  chemical  action  too 
faint  to  bear  printing  from  the  negative. 
Indeed,  the  entire  luminous  power  of  M 
aurora  borealis  is  small   compared  with 
the   magnificence  of  some  of  its  effects. 
An  ordinarily  bright  one  gives  out  about 
as  much   light  as  the  moon  in  its  first 
quarter ;  and  only  the  most  vivid  aurorx 
equal  the  lustre  of  full  moonlight.    Dur- 
ing his  year  at  F'ort  Rae,  Captain  Dawson 
observed  one  display  bright  enough  to 
read  by  (September  22,  18S2);  but  a  large 
proportion    of   the  arches,  streaks,  and 
patches  recorded  by  him  barely  outshone 
the  Milky  Way.     Nor  has  the  intensest 
auroral  light  power  to  efface  stars  of  the 
hi«jher  magnitudes. 

To  sum  up.    The  polar  aurora  majr  be 
described    with    conndence    as   a   light- 
process  incidental  to  the  electrical  circn- 
lation  of  our  globe,  or  as  a  gradual  and 
innocuous  form  of  lightning.    The  wide- 
spreading  radiance  of  its  displays  is  due 
■  to  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  medium  in 
;  which  they  occur;  the  luminous  lines  of 
I  its  architecture  are  laid  down  by  the  rule 
I  and   compass   of   terrestrial  magnetism. 
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ire,  indeed,  many  subordinate  va- 
3f  atmospheric  illumination,  com- 
pecially  within  the  arctic  zone, 
artake  of  the  nature  while  devoid 
nictural  peculiarities  of  the  aurora. 
ire  difficult  to  classify.  They  are 
y  of  electrical  origin,  and  the  same 
ition  of  matter  as  in  the  most  per- 
hibition  of  polar  streamers  is  set 
g  to  produce  their  light.  The 
ifference  seems  to  be  that  they 
eir  seat  in  comparatively  dense  air 
;  earth's  surface,  and  are  (perhaps 
reason)  exempt  from  the  directive 
e  of  its  magnetism,  while  vague 
aal  in  their  luminous  effects.  M. 
jm  exhibited  at  South  Kensington 
•  a  polar-light  apparatus,  showing 
jctric  currents  which  traverse  in- 
lir  at  ordinary  pressure  no  sooner 
er  rarefied  strata  than  they  kindle 
ito  vivid  radiance.  In  the  same 
3st  probably,  the  continuation  to 
h  of  the  currents  evoking  auroral 
rs  in  the  tenuous  upper  atmo- 
remains  ordinarily  obscure  and 
but  occasionally  gives  rise  to  the 
>us  effects  of  light  which  have 
50  much  perplexity  to  students  of 
>ra  borealis. 

wider  significance,  meanwhile,  of 
lomenon  must  not  be  overlooked. 
is  often,  in  past  times,  suspected 
ped  after,  but  has  only  of  late  been 
fully  home  to  the  minds  of  en- 
The  silver-streak  view,  indeed, 
not  more  completely  discredited 
lational  politics  than  in  cosmical 
.  We  no  longer  ignore,  wrapped 
"cloud  of  all-sustaining  air,"  the 
and  extent  of  our  relations  with 
it  world  beyond.  Some  of  these, 
e,  are  imperfectly  understood.  It 
to  see  whence  we  derive  the  bene- 
ght  and  warmth  and  orbital  guid- 
iut  there  are  other  modes  of  action 
thout,  less  obvious,  yet  perhaps 
>  essential  to  our  continued  well- 
In  some  unknown  manner,  solar 
unquestionablv  reacts  upon  the 
il  and  magnetic  condition  of  our 
3y  tuns  stimulating  and  relaxing 
vity  in  correspondence  with  its 
^-thmical  alternations.  Such  cor- 
ence  is  part  of  the  vital  union 
ubsists  between  the  various  mem- 
our  system.  No  one  of  them  is 
dependent  of  the  others.  They 
•gether,  as  it  were,  a  living  and 
itive  whole.  Polar  lights  are  as  a 
kindled  in  response  to  the  subtle 
jers  of  the  sun,  telling  that  the 


earth  is  no  dead  or  cast-off  member,  but 
still  thrills  in  harmony  with,  as  well  as 
moves  obediently  to,  the  great  life-sustain- 
ing luminary. 
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"  Silvain's  revelations,"  continued  Dr. 
Louis,  "aroused  within  me  the  keenest 
interest.  The  mysterious  influences  to 
which  certain  natures  are  susceptible,  and 
which  in  these  twin  brothers  found  prac- 
tical development,  had  always  strongly 
attracted  me,  and  it  was  at  this  period  of 
my  life  that  I  commenced  the  serious 
study  of  those  hidden  forces  which,  now 
only  dimly  understood,  will  in  the  near 
future  become  a  recognized  science.  In 
this  statement  of  my  belief  I  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  impostors  who,  trading  upon 
credulity,  creep  into  the  battle  raging  be- 
tween those  who  have  religious  faith  and 
those  who  are  groping  in  dark  labyrinths. 
Their  presence  does  not  lessen  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject;  there  always  have 
been  and  there  always  will  be  such. 

"  I  endeavored  to  draw  Silvain  into  dis- 
cussion, but  he  declined  to  argue.  He 
was  content  to  accept  without  question 
the  existence  of  the  mysterious  chain  of 
sympathy  by  which  he  and  Kristel  were 
bound,  and  his  theory  was  that  unless 
such  sympathies  were  born  in  men  all 
endeavors  to  acquire  them  must  be  futile. 

" '  You  do  not  dispute,'  I  said,  *  that 
there  are  secrets  in  nature  which,  revealed, 
would  throw  a  new  light  upon  existence  ? ' 

"  '  No,'  said  Silvain,  '  I  do  not  dispute 
it.' 

" '  Nor  that,'  I  continued,  *  by  study 
and  research,  the  discovery  of  these  se- 
crets is  open  to  mankind.' 

"  '  Undoubtedly,'  he  said,  *  you  may  gain 
some  knowledge  of  them  ;  as  you  may 
gain  knowledge  concerning  the  growth  of 
flowers.  But  however  profound  your  ap- 
plication and  however  assiduous  your  pur- 
suit, you  can  never  acquire  a  power  which 
is  intuitive  in  those  who  are  Dorn  with  it. 
At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  you  are 
attracted  to  the  study  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, and  you  may  become  a  master  in  its 
tricks.  You  will  reach  no  higher  point. 
The  true  spiritual  gift  is  bestowed  by  na- 
ture only.' 

"  I  need  not  say  that  my  opinions  were 
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not  in  harmony  with  his,  and  had  there 
not  been  an  entire  absence  of  arrogance 
in  his  utterances,  I  might  have  been  net- 
tled by  the  idea  that  he  was  asserting  a 
superiority  over  me.  Although  he  de- 
clined seriouslv  to  discuss  the  subject  he 
was  too  amiable  to  refuse  to  converse 
upon  it,  and  I  extracted  from  him  a  prom- 
ise that,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he  would 
afford  me  the  opportunity  of  testing  and 
verifying  any  incident  of  which  he  might 
become  forewarned  through  his  sympa- 
thy with  Kristel.  He  faithfully  kept  this 
promise,  which,  as  you  will  presently  learn, 
was  the  forerunner  of  strange  results. 

"  Meanwhile  Silvain  and  I  continued 
to  travel  together.  I  pursued  my  studies 
assiduously,  and  did  not  allow  myself  to 
be  discouraged  by  the  instances  of  char- 
latanism which  met  me  at  every  turn. 
Silvain  was  in  the  habit  of  relating  his 
dreams  to  me,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to 
recall  them,  and  during  the  first  three 
months  of  our  intimacy  nothing  occurred 
to  disturb  him  with  respect  to  Kristel, 
whose  letters  he  always  handed  to  me  for 
perusal.  These  letters  were  most  affec- 
tionately written,  but  I  gathered  from 
them  an  impression  that  Silvain's  love  was 
the  more  profound  of  the  two.  It  was  at 
the  expiration  of  three  months  that  Silvain 
said,  *  Louis,  I  am  beginning  to  dream 
aboutj'ou.' 

**  *  That  is  because  w^e  are  constantly  to- 
gether,* I  said. 

"  *  I  am  dreaming  also  of  another,  whom 
I  have  never  seen,  said  Silvain. 

"  *  Man  or  woman  ? '  I  asked. 

"  *  Woman,'  he  replied. 

"  *  Young  or  old  ? ' 

"  *  Young.' 

"  I  smiled  and  said,  *  You  also  arc 
young,  Silvain.' 

*•  *  Well  ? '  was  his  inouiry. 

"  *  Love  comes  to  the  young,'  I  said, 
with  the  kind  of  wisdom  which  youth  is 
fond  of  parading.  *  It  may  come  one  day 
to  me.' 

^^^  Do  you  dream,'  said  Silvain,  *of  a 
youne:  woman  whom  you  have  never  be- 
held  f-  * 

**  *  I  dream  of  many  such,  no  doubt,'  I 
said,  still  preserving  my  light  tone. 

***  Ah,  yes,  of  many  such  —  but  of  one 
who  constantly  appears,  and  whom  you 
can  in  certain  particulars  vividly  de- 
scribe ?  Is  this  among  your  experiences  ?  ' 

" '  No,'  I  said,  *it  certainly  is  not.' 

"*  Then,'  continued  Silvain,  *she  sel- 
dom appears  alone.  My  brother  Kristel 
is  there  ;  occasionally,  also,  you.' 

"  His  earnest  voice  made  me  serious. 


t(  ( 


Describe  this  woman,  Silvain,  as  she 
appears  to  you  in  your  dreams.' 

**  *  I  cannot,'  he  said,  after  a  momentanr 
pause,  *  describe  her  face  except  that  I 
know  it  is  beautiful,  nor  her  form  except 
that  I  know  it  is  graceful.  She  has  Uack 
hair,  which  tumbles  in  thick  luxuriance 
over  her  shoulders  below  her  waist,  and 
upon  her  head  is  a  scarlet  covering 
loosely  tied,  which  flutters  in  the  wind 
which  is  sweeping  around  her.  Her  &• 
ure  is  nearly  always  in  this  position,  stand* 
ing  upright,  with  her  left  hand  raised  to 
her  forehead,  and  her  eyes  looking  eagerly 
forward.' 

"  *  As  though  searching  for  some  one, 
Silvain  ? ' 

** '  Yes,  as  though  searching  for  some 
one.  For  whom  ?  For  me  ?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion I  seem  to  have  asked  of  myself,  I 
know  not  why.  Her  lips  are  parted,  and 
I  see  her  white  teeth  gleaming.  The  wild 
waves  are  dashing  up  to  her  feet,  and 
surging  all  around  her  while  the  wind 
whistles  and  shrieks.' 

**  *  A  storm  is  raging  ? '  I  sug^sted. 

*'  *  An  invisible  storm,  of  wnich  she  ajh 
pears  utterly  regardless.* 

"  *  And  I  am  there  ?  * 

*' '  And  you  are  there,'  said  Silvain, 
*  and  Kristel,  and  myself.  And  this  young 
girl,  whose  face  1  have  never  seen,  but 
whose  beauty  spirituallv  impresses  roe,  is 
always  looking  forwarci  in  the  position  1 
have  described.' 

*'  *  Towards  us  ? '  I  asked. 

**  *  I  cannot  say,'  he  replied,  *  but  we 
seem  to  be  moving  in  her  direction.' 

**  *  Moving ! '  I  exclaimed.  •  How  ?  By 
what  means?    Walking,    riding,    or  fly- 


ing.?' 


**  *  We  are  on  the  water,  it  seems,'  he 
said ;  '  but  truly  there  is  nothing  clear  ex« 
cept  the  figure  of  the  young  girl  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  storm.' 

"  *  You  dream  this  constantly  ? ' 

"  *  Constantly.' 

'' '  Has  Kristel  ever  spoken  to  you  of 
such  a  girl  ? ' 

"  *  Never.' 

'*'it  is  possible,'  I  suggested,  *tfaat 
since  you  and  he  parted  he  has  met  with 
her.' 

***Ah,'  cried  Silvain,  with  animati(»i, 
*you  have  hit  the  mark!  It  is  throngh 
Kristel  that  she  comes  to  me  in  -  my 
dreams.' 

''  My  suggestion  had  been  lightly  made, 

and  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted 

it  astonished  me.    Thinking  over  it  aiter^ 

I  wards  in  cool  blood  it  appeared  to  me  in- 

:  credible  that,  in  his  dreams,  Silvain  should 
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thus  become  acquainted  with  a  being 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  of  whose 
existence  he  had  never  heard.  But  Sil- 
vain  entertained  no  doubt  on  the  matter. 

"'Shall  I  ever  see  her  in  ray  waking 
life?^  he  asked,  in  a  musing  tone. 

"  •  You  believe  she  lives!' 

**  *  As  surely  as  I  live.  If  I  knew  where 
she  is  to  be  found  I  would  go  and  seek 
her.' 

**  In  other  men's  judgment  the  calm 
manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  this  mystic 
episode  would  have  been  accounted  a 
species  of  madness ;  but  I  knew  that  he 
was  perfectly  sane,  and  that  his  brain  was 
as  dear  and  well  balanced  as  my  own. 

**  *  For  what  reason  would  you  seek 
ber.^'  I  asked. 

"*I  do  not  know,'  he  replied,  and 
added,  with  a  grave  smile,  *  perhaps  be- 
cause she  is  beautiful.' 

"  *  You  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  shad- 
ow, Silvain.' 

"  *  It  may  be,'  he  said  ;  *  I  cannot  say 
how  it  is  —  only  that  I  think  of  her  by 
day  and  dream  of  her  by  night.  I  won- 
der whether  we  shall  ever  meet ! ' 

**  *  Cannot  you  tell  ? ' 

"  *  No,  I  cannot  see  into  the  future.  All 
that  comes,  to  me  in  my  dreams  of  and 
through  Kristel  belongs  to  the  past  and 
the  present.  There  is  no  foreshadowing 
of  what  is  to  be.  The  picture  I  have 
seen  of  this  beautiful  ^irl  is  a  reflex  of 
what  Kristel  has  seen  in  actual  embodi- 
ment' 

"  It  would  have  been  both  unkind  and 
ungenerous  to  throw  ridicule  upon  these 
statements.  To  no  man  would  Silvain  have 
spoken  as  he  spoke  to  me ;  he  had,  as  it 
were,  opened  his  soul  to  my  gaze,  and  I 
should  have  been  unworthy  of  friendship 
had  I  not  received  his  confidences  with 
respect.  Nevertheless  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  believe  as  he  believed.  I  was 
soon  to  become  a  convert. 

"About  a  month  after  this  conversa- 
tion I  was  aroused  from  sleep  early  in  the 
morning  by  Silvain.  The  sun  had  scarcely 
risen,  and  he  was  fully  dressed.  I  ob- 
served signs  of  agitation  in  his  face. 

"  *  Kristel  is  in  danger,'  he  said. 

"These  simple  words  acted  upon  mc 
as  a  charm.  I  divined  instantly  that 
Silvain  had  dreamt  of  his  brother  being 
in  peril.  Here,  then,  to  my  hand,  was  a 
means  of  verifying  a  mystery  which  might 
assist  me  in  my  studies.  I  questioned 
Sihrain,  and  he  answered  me  frankly. 
Yes,  he  had  dreamt  of  Kristel,  and  it  was 
bis  dream  which  had  driven  him  from  his 
bed.    I  determined  to  be  precise,  and, 


for  my  own  satisfaction,  to  extract  from 
Silvain  all  the  details  at  his  command. 

"  *  Kristel,'  he  said,  *  was  one  of  a  com- 
pany of  tourists  who  had  set  out  to  trav- 
erse a  difficult  pass,  from  the  summit  of 
which  a  view  of  cloud  and  water,  and  dis- 
tant lowlands  of  great  beauty,  was  to  be 
obtained.' 

** '  How  do  you  know  this  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  Kristel  reached  the  summit,'  replied 
Silvain,  *  shortly  before  sunset,  and  stood 
enjoying  the  prospect.' 

"  *  You  saw  him  there  ? ' 

"  *  I  saw  him  there,  with  his  friends. 
Near  the  spot  upon  which  they  were 
gathered  was  a  hut,  which  in  all  likelihood 
was  built  to  accommodate  large  parties  of 
tourists,  such  as  that  of  which  Kristel 
formed  one.  It  was  spacious,  with  many 
bedrooms  in  it,  and  one  large  apartment 
in  which  meals  were  taken.  Kristel  and 
his  companions  retired  to  this  hut  after 
sunset.  Then  night  set  in,  and  my  dream 
ended.' 

"  *  There  is  nothing  very  alarming  in 
that,'  I  observed. 

"M  do  not  think  I  awoke,'  continued 
Silvain,  *and  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
interval  between  this  dream  and  the  dream 
that  followed  was  one  of  hours  or  min- 
utes. Kristel  and  a  companion  are  ex- 
ploring a  cavern,  the  opening  into  which 
IS  on  tne  summit  of  the  mountain.  They 
bear  torches.  The  walls  and  roof  of  the 
cavern  are  of  glittering  spar  and  crystal, 
and  the  light  trom  the  torches  is  a  thou- 
sand-fold reflected.  They  emerge  from 
the  cavern  through  a  Assure  in  the  rocks 
some  hundreds  ot  feet  below  the  summit. 
There  is  an  overhanging  ledge  of  stone, 
by  springing  upon  which  readier  access  to 
the  hut  is  gained.  Kristel's  companion 
makes  the  spring,  and  reaches  the  ledge 
in  safety.  Kristel  follows,  fails  in  the 
attempt,  and  falls  back,  bleeding.  His 
companion,  standing  far  above  him,  can- 
not reach  him  by  bending  over,  and,  be- 
ing without  ropes,  is  powerless  to  assist 
Kristel,  who  lies  there,  badly  hurt.' 

"  *  Nothing  further,  Silvain  ?  ' 

"*  Nothing  further.' 

"  *  Do  you  know,  from  evidence  in  your 
dream,  where  this  occurred  ? ' 

"  *  No ;  but  Kristel  is  in  Bavaria.  I 
know  that  by  his  letters,  and  by  the 
scheme  of  travel  mapped  out  by  my  fa- 
ther.' 

"  *  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ? ' 

"*To  go  to  Kristel.  To  go  to  Bava- 
ria.' 

"  *  But  by  the  time  you  arrive  there,  he 
may  be  gone.' 
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" '  You  forget  that  I  told  you  he  is  badly 
hurt.  It  will  be  some  days,  perhaps  some 
weeks,  before  he  is  able  to  resume  his 
travels.     1  shall  arrive  in  time.* 

"  *  Is  it  your  intention  to  start  to-day?  ' 

*• '  Yes,  I  shall  start  immediately.  I 
must  not  lose  an  hour.  I  am  sorry  to 
part  from  you,  Louis,  but  you  see  it  cannot 
be  helped.     I  shall  miss  you  sadly.' 

'**And  I  you,  .Silvain.  But,  after  all, 
why  should  we  part  ?  My  time  is  my  own  ; 
I  have  no  arbitrary  plan  of  travel  mapped 
out.  I  will  accompany  you  to  Bavaria, 
and  gain  another  friend  in  Kristel.' 

*•  Silvain  was  delighted  at  the  proposal, 
and  eagerly  accepted  i  t.  For  my  own  part, 
although  I  did  not  confess  it  to  Silvain,  I 
was  not  entirely  ingenuous  in  my  offer. 
It  was  not  prompted  solely  by  friend- 
ship; an  insatiable  curiosity  possessed 
me  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
and,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  verify  them 
in  detail. 

**  *  Kristel  lives  ?  *  I  said  to  Silvain. 

'*  *  As  nearly,'  he  replied,  *  as  a  man  can 
be  convinced  of  anything,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  acquired  by  spiritual  means, 
so  am  I  convinced  that  Kristel  lives.' 

"  *  And  will  recover  ? ' 

***That  is  beyond  me,'  said  Silvain 
gravely.  *  I  hope  so  —  I  pray  so.  You 
inspire  strange  thoughts,  Louis.  Though 
parted  from  Kristel  by  great  distances,  I 
hold  communion  with  him,  while  he  lives. 
Were  he  to  die,  should  I  still  hold  com- 
munion with  him?' 

•*  The  question  startled  me,  holding  out, 
as  it  did,  an  illimitable  prospect  of  myste- 
rious knowledge  stretching  as  far  as  the 
portals  of  immortality." 

Here  Dr.  Louis  broke  off  in  his  narra- 
tive, and  said,  addressing  himself  immedi- 
ately to  me,  — 

*'In  recalling  these  incidents  of  my 
youthful  days,  and  of  my  connection  with 
Silvain  and  Kristel,  I  am  drawn  insensi- 
bly into  a  fairly  faithful  depiction  of  the 
visionary  ideas  and  speculations  which 
sprang  within  me  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  afforded  me  food  for  thought.  Dur- 
ing a  brief  space  I  foolishly  believed  that 
the  very  question  and  truth  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  were  involved  in  my 
studies  of  animal  magnetism.  Had  I 
accepted  this,  had  I  allowed  it  to  root 
itself  firmly  in  my  mind,  I  should  have 
been  profoundly  unhappy.  I  can  imagine 
no  such  grounJs  for  misery  to  the  intel- 
lectual man  as  lack  of  faith  in  a  future 
state.  I  care  not  what  shape  or  form  it 
takes,  so  long  as  it  is  there.  And  this 
faith  must  of  necessity  be  a  blind  faith. 


I  have  already  expressed  to  you  my  con* 
viction  that  a  recognized  science  will  arise 
I  out  of  the  better  knowledge  which  will  be 
gained  by  certain  hidden  forces,  but  there 
are  immortal  secrets  which  will  never  be 
revealed  to  mankind.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  necessary  to  make  this  clear  to  you, 
in  order  that  you  may  not  suppose  that  I 
am  still  wedded  to  the  wild  chimeras  of 
youth." 

I  knew  why  Doctor  Louis  made  this 
statement  to  me.  The  reminiscences  he 
was  recalling  had  rendered  him  for  a  little 
while  oblivious  of  the  present.  His  youth 
rose  before  him,  in  which  bis  daughter 
I^uretta  had  no  share.  Suddenly  he  had 
remembered  that  I  loved  Lauretta,  and 
the  father's  heart  spoke  to  the  man  whose 
most  earnest  desire  it  was  to  wed  the 
cherished  child. 

*'  I  understand  you,  sir,"  I  said  hum- 
bly ;  the  confidences  which  Dr.  Louis  was 
imparting  to  me,  had  drawn  us  closer  to- 
gether, and  this  fact  seemed  to  be  an 
assurance  of  my  happiness.  In  the  lizht 
of  this  prospect  my  spirit  was  humbly 
grateful.  "  I  understancl  you,"  I  repeatea. 
'*  Perhaps  also  to  me  will  come  tne  wis- 
dom in  which  the  most  perfect  human  and 
divine  comfort  is  to  be  found." 

He  pressed  my  hand,  and  regarded  me 
with  glistening  eyes. 

*Mt  is  a  wisdom,"  he  said,  **  which  not 
only  comforts,  but  purifies." 

And  then  he  resumed  his  story. 

CHAPTER   XII. 

"I  MUST  not  forget  one  question  I 
asked  Silvain. 

**  *  In  the  company  of  tourists  who  trav- 
ersed the  pass  with  Kristel,  was  the  young 
girl  present,  of  whom  you  have  so  fre- 
quently dreamt  ? ' 

*'  *  >fo.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  no 
females  among  them.' 

"'  On  the  morning  of  that  day  we  started 
for  Bavaria,  Silvain  having  first  despatched 
I  a  letter  to  his  father,  informing  him  that 
,  he  was  about  to  join  his  brother,  and 
{explaining  the  reason.     1 1  would  prolong 
I  my  story  to  an  undue  length   were  I  to 
'  dwell  upon  the  record  of  travel  and  expe* 
I  rience,  which  does  not  bear  directly  upor 
the  history  of  Silvain  and  Kristel.     Sumc 
it,  therefore,  to  say  that  we  arrived  i 
,  Bavaria,  and  after  necessary  inquiry,  pr 
'  ceeded  straight  to  the  mountain  pass  i 
'■  which  Silvain  l)elieved  his  brother  to  ha 
met  with  the  accident.    Some  time  aft 
wards  I  reflected  with  interest  upon  t 
singular  contrast  in  our  demeanor  wl 
wc  were  pursuing  our  search.      I,  i 
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should  have  been  calm,  inasmuch  as  no 
being  dear  to  me  was  in  danger,  was  rest- 
less and  excited.  Silvain,  who  should 
have  been  anxious  and  disturbed,  was 
•  composed.  He  believed  in  the  truth  of 
his  vision ;  I  doubted  its  truth.  But  no 
room  was  left  for  doubt  when  we  came  to 
the  end  of  our  journey.  It  terminated  at 
the  mountain  hut,  where  Kristel  was  lying 
slowly  recovering  from  the  injuries  he  had 
received  in  his  fall.  Everything  was  as 
SiK^in  had  described  it.  The  nut  with 
its  many  small  bedrooms,  and  the  larger 
apartment  in  which  the  meals  were  taken ; 
the  mount  with  its  cavern  of  glittering 
spar  and  crystal,  with  its  entrance  from 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  its  mode  of 
egress  at  the  side  lower  down  ;  the  over- 
hanging ledge  of  rock  which  could  only 
be  reached  by  a  daring  leap.  I  recog- 
nized, with  feelings  of  amazement,  the 
faithfulness  of  the  detail.  The  mystery 
of  this  spiritual  sympathy  which  found 
practical  expression  in  a  form  so  strange, 
was  beyond  my  comprehension,  and  I  ac- 
cepted it,  as  Silvain  accepted  it,  but  the 
wonder  never  left  me. 

*'  Kristel  was  affectionately  and  unfeign- 
^ly  glad  to  see  his  brother. 
*"  Did  you  expect  me  ?  *  asked  Silvain. 
"•No/  replied   Kristel,   *but  I  hoped 
you  would  come.' 

"He  listened  attentively  while  Silvain 
'elated  his  dream.  Although  he  had  re- 
ceived no  forewarning  that  Silvain  was 
coming  to  him,  he  expressed  no  surprise ; 
he  regarded  it,  also,  as  perfectly  natural. 

"Before  I  saw  Kristel  I  had  pictured 
him  in  my  mind  as  resembling  his  twin- 
brother —  dark,  like  Silvain,  with  black 
hair,  and  brown,  melancholy  eyes.     I  had 
said  to  myself,  *  I  shall  know  Kristel,  if  I 
meet  him    for  the   first    time  when  his 
brother  is  not  present.'    Another  surprise 
awaited  me.    There  was  no  resemblance 
between  Silvain  and   Kristel ;  there  was 
scarcely  a  brotherlv  likeness.     Kristel  was 
fair,  bis  hair  was  hght,  his  eyes  were  blue, 
and  his  frame  was  ^rger  and  more  power- 
ful 

**  They  had  much  to  relate  to  each  other 
of  their  travels  and  adventures,  and  I  fre- 
quently left  them  alone,  in  order  that  they 
might  indulge  freely  in  brotherly  com- 
munion. I  heard,  however,  from  Kristel's 
lips  the  particulars  of  his  accident,  which 
tallied  exactly  with  the  account  I  had  re- 
ceived from  Silvain. 

"  *  You  must  have  dreamt  of  it,'  he  said 
to  Silvain,  *at  the  precise  moment  of  its 
occurrence.' 
'*  Silvain  nodded  and  smiled.    He  was 


happy  because  he  was  with  Kristel,  and 
because  Kristel  was  recovering  strength, 
slowly  it  was  true,  but  surely. 

"  *  Has  Kristel,'  1  said  to  Silvain,  *  ever 
spoken  to  you  of  the  beautiful  girl  who 
presented  herself  to  you  in  your  dreams  ?  ' 

" '  No,'  replied  Silvain,  *  he  has  not 
mentioned  her.' 

"  *  Is  not  that  strange  ? '  I  asked. 

"Silvain  did  not  reply,  and,  gazing  at 
him,  I  saw  that  he  was  lost  in  reverie.  I 
had  recalled  the  image  of  the  girl,  and  he 
was  musing  upon  it. 

"At  another  time  I  asked  Silvain 
whether  he  himself  had  referred  to  her  in 
his  conversations  with  his  brother.  He 
confessed  that  he  had  not.  There  was, 
then,  a  secret  which  these  brothers  held 
close  in  their  hearts.  I  was  not  old 
enough  to  fix  instantly  upon  the  correct 
solution  of  this  secret  which  each  was 
keeping  from  the  other.  It  required,  in  a 
third  party,  a  riper  experience  than  was  at 
my  command,  to  read  the  riddle  aright. 

"Two  months  passed  by,  and  Kristel 
hoped  in  a  few  days  to  be  able  to  move 
out  of  the  hut  in  which  he  had  been  so 
long  confined.  Silvain  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  the  post-office  in  the  village, 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  He 
went  one  morning  as  usual  for  letters,  and 
I  was  left  with  Kristel.  We  conversed 
freely,  and  Kristel  asked  me  to  bring  his 
desk,  which  was  on  a  table  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  couch  upon  which  he  was 
lying.  I  brought  the  desk,  and  he  opened 
it.  He  took  letters  from  it  which  he  did 
not  read,  and  then  some  drawings  in  water- 
colors,  an  art  in  which  he  was  proficient. 
He  glanced  at  them,  and  laid  them  singly 
aside,  retaining  one,  upon  which  he  gazed 
long  and  earnestly. 

"  *  You  are  an  artist,'  I  said,  for,  seeing 
that  I  had  moved  my  chair  from  the  bed, 
so  that  I  should  not  intrude  upon  his  pri- 
vate matters,  he  had  called  me  closer,  and 
invited  me  by  a  gesture  to  examine  the 
sketches. 

"  *  But  a  poor  one,'  he  said,  still  gazing 
at  the  drawing  in  his  hand.  *  Still,  this  is 
not  bad,  I  think.'  And  he  held  it  out  to 
me. 

"  He  did  not  notice  the  start  I  gave 
when  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  sketch.  It 
was  that  of  a  young  girl,  with  most  won- 
derful black  hair  wnich  hung  loosely 
down.  She  was  standing  on  the  upper 
gallery  of  a  lighthouse,  and  the  silver  spray 
of  wild  waves  was  dashing  upon  the  stone 
edifice.  Her  left  hand  was  arched  above 
her  brows,  and  a  scarlet  kerchief  was 
wound  gracefully  round  her  lovely  head. 
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"I  examined  it  in  silence.  The  like- 
ness to  the  description  given  by  Sil\'ain 
was  unmistakable,  and  it  was  only  by  an 
effort  of  self-restraint  that  I  prevented 
myself  from  disclosing  that  the  figure  was 
familiar  to  me.  The  right  was  not  mine ; 
the  secret  was  not  mine.  A  confidence 
had  been  reposed  in  me  by  Silvain,  and, 
if  he  and  Kristel  had  not  spoken  to  each 
other  of  the  girl,  it  was  not  for  me  to 
betray  my  knowledge  of  her. 

"  *  A  fancy  sketch  ? '  I  asked. 

"  *  No,'  replied  Kristel,  *  from  the  life. 
Is  she  not  beautiful  ? ' 

*'  *  Very  beautiful,*  I  said,  with  a  sink- 
ing heart. 

**  I  have  spoken  of  the  physical  dissimi- 
larity of  Kristel  and  Si  1  vain ;  but  although, 
from  the  evidence  of  sight,  a  stranger 
would  not  have  taken  them  for  brothers, 
he  could  not  have  doubted  of  the  close 
kinship,  had  he  depended  for  his  judc;- 
ment  upon  his  sense  of  hearing.  Their 
voices  were  as  one  voice,  in  tone  and  in- 
flection, so  that,  closing  one's  eyes,  one 
could  not  with  absolute  certainty  decide 
whether  Kristel  or  Silvain  were  speaking. 
It  was  this  that  caused  my  heart  to  sink 
when  Kristel  asked  me  if  the  girl  was  not 
beautiful.  In  exactly  the  same  tone  had 
Silvain  spoken  of  her,  with  fervid  warmth 
and  enthusiasm.  Mv  vague  fears  —  which 
at  that  moment  I  should  have  felt  a  difB- 
culty  in  explaining  —  were  not  dispelled 
by  tne  action  of  Kristel,  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  reply.  Silvain's  footsteps  were 
heard  without,  and  Kristel,  swiftly  and 
hurriedly,  took  the  sketch  from  my  hand, 
and  ])laced  it  in  his  desk,  which  he  closed 
and  locked. 

**  Silvain  brought  grave  news  to  the 
hut.  Mis  head  drooped,  his  features  were 
suffused  with  sadness. 

"  *  Kristel,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  melan- 
choly significance. 

**  *  Silvain,'  said  Kristel,  in  a  tone  of 
indifference.  The  sorrowful  note  in  his 
brother's  voice  had  not  reached  his  heart. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  beautiful  girl,  with 
the  wild  waves  dashing  up  to  her  feet. 

***Our  father'  —  faltered  Silvain,  and 
stopped,  unable  to  proceed. 

*'  Even  this  did  not  arouse  Kristel.  He 
was  lying  now  with  his  head  on  the  pil- 
low, and  his  hands,  the  fingers  of  which 
were  interlaced,  clasped  behind  it.  Sil- 
vain came  close  to  his  brother's  side, 
gently  disengaged  the  clasped  hands,  and 
held  one  within  his  own.  Kristel  was 
awakened  to  reality  by  this  action  ;  and  I, 
who  had  guessed  the  truth,  stole  softly 
from  the  room. 


"  When  they  called  me  in  I  found  them 
both  with  tears  in  their  eyes.    The  letters 
which  Silvain  had  received  at  the  post- 
office   made   them  acquainted  with  the 
death  of  their  father.    Their  grief  ms 
G^cnuine,  and  they  mourned  with  sincerity. 
Kristel  was  the  first  to  recover  his  natural 
tone,  and  he  drew  Silvain  to  si>eak  of 
the  future.    Silvain's  desire  was  to  re- 
turn home  immediately  Kristel  was  strong 
enough  to  travel,  but  Kristel  would  not 
have  it  so. 

**  *  No  duty  of  instantly  returning,*  he 
said,  'devolves  upon  us,  and  by  our  n^ 
maining  abroad  awhile,  it  will  not  be 
thought  that  we  are  wanting  in  a£Eection» 
Our  letters  inform  us  that  the  last  sad 
offices  have  been  performed  over  the  grave' 
of  our  father;  our  affairs  are  in  good 
hands,  and  no  mother  or  sister  awaits  us 
to  relieve  her  sorrow.  We  are  alone,  yoa 
and  I,  Silvain,  with  no  ties  beyond  us  to 
weaken  or  strengthen  the  affection  which 
unites  us,  and  makes  our  hearts  as  one.' 

**  Silvain  looked  up  with  a  loving  light 
in  his  eyes ;  his  nature  was  ever  respon- 
sive to  the  call  of  affection. 

***Yes,  Kristel,'  he  said,  *  nothing  can 
weaken  the  ties  which  unite  us.  They 
are  perfect,  complete.  Our  hearts  truly 
are  one.' 

"  *  Then  you  will  be  guided  by  me,  Sil- 
vain?* 

"  *  Yes.' 

"*Goodl  We  will  continue  our  trav^ 
els,  and  nothing  shall  ever  part  us.' 

" '  Nothing  can  ever  part  us,  KristeV 
said  Silvain. 

**Alas!  If,  upon  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  present,  when  men  are  indulging  in 
dreams,  the  presentiment  of  what  was  to 
happen  in  the  future  were  to  intrude,  how 
quickly  the  glowing  embers  would  grow 
white  and  cold !  When  I  heard  the  broth- 
ers exchange  these  professions  of  love, 
even  I,  who  had  some  reasons  for  un- 
easiness respecting  them,  saw  not  the 
i^rim  shadows  which  attended  them  and 
beckoned  them  onwards  to  their  fate. 

"  The  days  passed  slowly  now  until 
Kristel  was  sufficiently  reco\'ered  to  travel. 
He  would  have  started  long  before  he  was 
fit,  but  Silvain  would  not  allow  him;  and 
Kristel  must  have  had  some  doubts  of  hit 
strength,  or  he  would  not  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  prevailed  upon,  so  great  was 
his  impatience  to  start.  At  length  the 
day  was  fixed,  and  we  left  the  mountain 
and  the  village.  I  had  solicited  to  be 
permitted  to  accompany  them  and  they 
had  readily  consented.  Their  society  was 
agreeable  to  me,  and  I  loved  Silvain.    I 
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looked  upon  Kristel,  also,  with  a£Eection, 
but  rov  feelings  towards  him  were  weaker 
than  loose  I  entertained  for  his  brother. 
Silvain  appealed  more  closely  to  me ;  we 
■  had  been  longer  in  association,  and  our 
natures,  in  impulsive  warmth  and  unre- 
serve, were  in  unison.  Kristel  was  colder, 
and  sometimes  suddenly  checked  himself 
when  about  to  open  his  heart.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  should  tell  against  a  man, 
and  1  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  telling  of 
mystery,  I  am  influenced  in  my  remarks 
by  the  strange  events  of  which  you  will 
presently  hear. 

**  At  this  point  I  am  again  silently  re- 
minded to  be  thoroughly  sincere.  Not 
alone  because  I  was  happy  in  the  society 
of  the  brothers  and  loved  Silvain  was 
I  desirous  to  accompany  them.  I  had 
thought  long  and  seriously  over  the  beau- 
tiful girl  by  the  sea  whose  picture  Kristel 
kept  concealed  in  his  desk,  and  who  held 
a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  brothers,  and 
I  was  haunted  by  a  foreboding  that  she 
was  destined  to  play  a  part  in  their  lives. 
Byrenaaining  with  them  1  should  perhaps 
make  her  acauaintance,  and  might  help, 
for  good,  eitner  one  or  the  oUier.  Of 
course,  all  this  was  but  vaguely  in  my 
i&ind,  and  probably  the  most  truthful  ex- 
planation would  be  that  I  was  prompted 
by  curiosity  pure  and  simple. 

"Kristel  had  extracted  a  promise  from 
Silvain,  to  the  effect  that  Kristel  was  to 
assume  the  position  of  director  of  the 
foute  we  were  to  take.  I  also  was  bound. 
We  were  to  ask  no  questions,  to  offer  no 
advice,  but  to  go  blindly  wherever  Kristel 
willed  and  wished. 

***  It  suits  my  humor  exactly,' said  Sil- 
vain merrily,  *  and  relieves  us  of  responsi- 
bility.    £h,  Louis  ? ' 

**  *  Yes,'  I  said,  *  I  am  entirely  agreea- 
ble.' But  I  wondered  why  Kristel  had 
insisted  upon  this  stipulation.  That  he 
had  a  distinct  motive  I  was  convinced. 
But  what  motive — and  whither  was  he 
about  to  lead  us  ? 

***Oh,  I  will  take  the  responsibility,' 
said  Kristel,  'and  you  shall  find  me  the 
best  of  guides  and  couriers.' 

"  So  we  started  gaily,  and  in  a  few  days 
left  Bavaria  far  behina  us. 

"In  pursuance  of  the  necessary  scheme 
of  brevity  I  have  laid  down  for  myself,  I 
shall  not  pause  in  my  story  to  ^ive  you  an 
account  of  the  places  we  visited  under 
Kristel's  guidance  and  direction  I  will 
but  say  that  I  subsequently  held  the  opin- 
ion—  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  correct 
—  that,  although  Kristel  had  one  distinct 
goal  in  view  from  the  moment  we  started 


from  the  mountain  hut,  it  was  a  precon- 
ceived part  of  his  plan  that  we  should 
arrive  at  it  by  a  devious  route,  and  should, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  supposed  to  come 
to  it  by  accident.  Therefore  we  lingered 
here  and  there,  and  shared  in  the  usual 
pleasures  of  a  tour  in  the  holiday  of  life. 
Between  us  existed  a  most  agreeable  am- 
ity and  complaisance,  and  I  inwardly  con- 
fessed it  to  be  a  wise  proceeding  that 
one,  whose  word  was  law,  should  be  elect- 
ed captain  of  our  wanderings.  By  land, 
and  lake,  and  sea,  over  valley  and  moun- 
tain, we  made  pleasant  progress,  picking 
intellectual  flowers  by  the  waysides,  until 
at  length  Kristel's  design  was  unfolded 
to  my  view. 

**  We  arrived  at  a  village  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  France,  and  there  remained 
for  several  days.  It  was  a  village  inhab- 
ited by  fishermen,  and  on  one  pretext  and 
'another,  Kristel  kept  us  there.  In  pursu- 
ance of  our  promise  of  obedience  we  did 
not  demur ;  and  indeed  there  was  much 
to  interest  us  in  the  life  of  simplicity  led 
by  the  good-hearted  inhabitants.  Their 
ancestors,  for  innumerable  generations, 
had  lived  there  before  them,  and  the 
quaint  and  sweet  crust  of  priraitiveness 
lay  upon  the  natures  of  the  simple  people, 
and  invested  them  with  a  peculiar  charm. 
They  received  us  hospitably,  and  gave  us 
of  their  best,  freely  and  willingly.  The 
weather  was  tempestuous  and  stormy  when 
we  arrived,  and  for  a  week  there  was  no 
change  in  it.  Fierce  winds  swept  across 
the  stormy  sea,  and  loared  and  shrieked 
along  the  coast.  This  prevented  the  fish- 
ermen from  following  their  usual  avoca- 
tion, but  they  were  by  no  means  idle. 
Sails  were  mended,  boats  were  caulked 
and  pitched  and  made  sound  ;  then  there 
were  the  curing  and  smoking  of  fish,  the 
repairing  of  huts,  and  all  the  industry  of 
a  busy  leisure.  To  such  as  they  inaction 
was  worse  than  death;  work,  cheerfully 
performed,  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  life.  Often  and  often  have  I 
thought  of  the  sweetness  of  existence  as 
it  presented  itself  to  me  in  that  ancient 
village  by  the  sea. 

"A  dangerous  co^ist  it  was ;  and  in  the 
distance  a  lighthouse.  Beyond  the  light- 
house treacherous  silver  sands,  in  which 
lurked  sudden  death  when  nature  was 
convulsed  with  passionate  throes ;  at  other 
times  fairly  safe,  bathed  in  peace  and 
beauty.  Within  the  radius  of  a  few  miles 
many  ships  had  been  wrecked,  and  many 
a  crew  engulphed. 

**We  were  young,  strong,  and  in  good 
health,  and  could  alford  to  laugh  at  wind 
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and  rain.  Wrapped  in  oilskins  lent  to  us 
by  the  fishermen,  we  scaled  high  rocks, 
round  the  base  of  which  the  waves  dashed 
furiously,  and  watched  the  wondrous  ef- 
fects of  the  raging  tempest.  At  such 
times  a  man^s  soul  is  lifted  up  as  it  were. 
The  littleness  of  the  human  life  we  live 
assumes  a  proper  and  just  proportion, 
and  we  become  sensible  of  the  divine 
grandeur  of  nature. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  week  the  storm  abated, 
and  the  sea  became  calm.  When  we  arose 
in  the  morning  the  sun  was  shining  upon 
a  scene  of  loveliness  and  peace. 

"  *  We  are  going  to  visit  the  lighthouse,' 
said  Kristel. 

"  There  was  a  glad  and  eager  light  in 
his  eyes,  and  he  was  full  of  excitement. 

"He  had  made  arrangements  with  a 
party  of  boatmen,  and  after  breakfast  we 
went  down  to  the  shore,  and  took  our 
seats  in  the  boat.  It  was  a  long  pull  — 
six  miles,  the  boatmen  said.  From  the 
village  this  watch-dog  of  the  sea  was  only 
partially  visible,  the  reason  being  that  it 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  a  promontory, 
which  we  now  skirted.  A  gray,  stately 
mass  of  stone,  it  reared  beneficently  to 
the  clouds,  an  angel  of  warning  to  the 
toilers  of  the  sea.  Calm  as  was  the  day, 
the  waves,  broken  up  and  lashed  into 
anger  by  hidden  rocks,  were  wild  and  tur- 
bulent around  the  edifice.  Nearer  and 
nearer  we  approached,  and  saw,  but  im- 
perfectly as  yet,  the  figure  of  a  woman 
watching  us  from  the  topmost  gallery. 

**  *  Avici  a,'  said  one  of  the  rowers  to  his 
comrades. 

"  They  nodded,  and  looked  in  her  di- 
rection, and  said,  *  Yes,  Avicia.' 

"  Avicia !  A  sufficiently  attractive  and 
unusual  name.  But  it  was  not  the  name 
which  compelled  my  breathless  attention 
and  observation ;  it  was  a  simple  bit  of 
color  on  her  head,  worn  as  a  covering. 

**  What  color  ?     Scarlet. 

"  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  became  lost  in 
reflection. 

**  First,  of  the  description  given  to  me 
by  Silvain  of  a  beautiful  girl  with  raven 
hair,  with  parted  lips  and  white    teeth 

fleaming,  and  with  a  scarlet  covering  upon 
er  head,  looking  out  towards  us,  who 
were  moving  towards  her  upon  the  water. 
I  had  not  dreamt  it:  the  dream  was 
dreamt  and  the  words  were  spoken. 

"  Next,  of  a  colored  sketch  of  this  beau- 
tiful girl,  upon  which  Kristel  was  gazing, 
as  he  and  I  sat  together  in  the  mountain 
hut,  with  love  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  heart. 
*  Is  she  not  beautiful  ? '  Kristel  had  asked ; 
and  when  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  his 


brother  without,  he  had  hurriedly  and 
jealously  hidden  the  sketch,  so  that  SH- 
vain  should  not  see  it.  And  Silvain.  had 
never  set  eyes  upon  it,  neither  at  that  nor 
at  any  other  time.  Of  this  I  was  cob- 
vinced,  although  I  had  no  positive  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact. 

'''Shall  I  ever  see  her  in  my  waking 
life  ? '  Silvain's  words.  And  when  1 
asked  him  if  he  believed  she  lived,  he  an- 
swered, *As  surely  as  I  live.  H  I  knew 
where  she  is  to  be  found,  I  would  go  and 
seek  her.'  Well,  without  seeking  her  he 
was  moving  towards  her ;  and  Knstel  and 
I  were  wim  him  ;  and  Avicia  was  watch* 
ing  and  waiting  for  us. 

"  I  opened  my  eyes  and  looked  forward, 
in  dumb  amazement  and  apprehension. 
She  had  not  moved  from  her  point  of  ob- 
servation. 1  turned  towards  Silvain  and 
Kristel.  They  were  both  gazing  at  her 
like  men  entranced.  For  a  moment  I  felt 
as  if  an  enchantment  had  fallen  upon  us. 

**  *  What  name  did  you  say  ? '  I  asked  of 
the  boatmen. 

"A  foolish  and  unnecessary  questioo, 
for  I  had  heard  it  distinctly,  and  it  was 
already  deeply  rooted  in  my  mind. 

**  *  Avicia,'  they  replied. 

"  Silvain  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  *  Kristel,'  he  said  to  his  brother. 

**  *  Yes,'  said  Kristel,  in  a  dreamy  toatm 

"  *  She  is  no  shadow.' 

**  *  No  ;  she  lives.* 

**  *  I  have  dreamt  of  her,  exactly  as  she 
is,  exactly  as  she  stands  at  the  present 
moment.' 

"  *  You  have  dreamt  of  her,  Silvain  I '  ex- 
claimed Kristel,  in  the  same  soft,  dreamy 
tone.    *  Impossible.' 

'* '  It  is  true.    I  described  her  to  Louis.* 

**  *  Yes,'  I  said,  » it  is  true.' 

**  Presently,  after  a  pause,  Silvain  said, 
*  You  knew  she  was  here,  Kristel  ?  • 

*'*Yes,'  replied  Kristel,  *I  knew  she 
was  here.' 

"  No  further  words  were  spoken  till  we 
reached  the  lighthouse,  entrance  to  which 
was  obtained  by  means  of  stone  steps,  on 
each  side  of  which  hung  ropes  and  chains 
to  guide  and  steady  us.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments we  stood  in  the  presence  of  Avicia. 

"  *  I  told  you  I  would  come,  Avicis^'  said 
Kristel.    '  This  is  my  brother  Silvain.* 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  How  Kristel  and  Avicia  first  met  is 

soon  explained.    Her  aunt,  who  was  the 

only  sister  of  her  father,  the  keeper  of  the 

lighthouse,  lay  dying,  as  she  believed,  in 

I  a  small  hamlet  in  the  Tyrol,  and  had  wri^ 

i  ten  to  her  brother  to  allow  Avicia  to  come 
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to  her.  Avicia's  father,  a  morose,  avari- 
cious man,  had  the  idea  that  his  sister 
possessed  some  treasure  in  money  which, 
upon  her  death,  should  be  his,  and  which 
would  be  lost  were  he  or  Avici  a  not  with 
ber  when  she  died.  His  duties  would  not 
permit  him  to  leave  the  lighthouse,  there- 
fore he  sent  Avicia  to  his  sister,  with 
careful  instructions  how  to  act.  In  no 
other  circumstances  would  he  have  con- 
sented that  his  daughter  should  leave  him, 
even  for  a  short  time,  but  the  temptation 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  To  Avicia 
it  was  a  trial  to  quit  the  strange  place 
in  which  she  had  been  bom,  and  in  which 
she  had  passed  her  life,  but  she  obeyed 
her  father's  commands,  and  it  was  in  the 
Tyrol  that  Kristel  first  came  across  her. 
Fascinated  by  her  beauty  he  paid  her 
marked  attentions,  and  during  the  three 
weeb  she  remained  with  her  aunt  (who, 
instead  of  dying,  recovered  her  health 
almost  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of 
her  niece)  the  young  people  were  con- 
stantiy  together.  What  kind  of  encour- 
agement Avicia  gave  Kristel  I  am  not  in 
aiwsition  to  say.  That  he  loved  her  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  heart  and  soul  is 
certain,  and  it  could  not  but  be  that  she 
was  flattered  by  the  adulation  of  a  young 
inan  so  handsome  and  well-born  as  Kristel. 
^spite  the  difference  in  their  stations  he 
wooed  her  honorably,  and  she,  simple  and 
Jpsophisticated,  knew  not  how  to  reply. 
Kristel  could  not  marry  without  his  fa- 
*kcr's  consent,  and  so  he  told  her;  and 
*he,  enlightened  by  this  avowal  as  to  the 
^ght  course  for  her  to  pursue,  told  him 
^t  she  could  not  marry  without  A^r  ta,- 
^tfs  consent. 

"'Then  write  to  him,'  said  Kristel, 
^and  when  he  replies,  and  you  promise  to 
be  my  wife,  I  will  write  home,  and  avow 
my  love.' 

''She  wrote  as  he  desired,  and  at  the 

same  time  informed  her  father  that  her 

aunt  had  recovered  her  health  and  needed 

her  no  longer.      It  is  my  opinion  that 

Avicia  must  have  written  in  such  terms 

concerning  Kristel  as  to  have  inspired  in 

the  father's  heart  a  doubt  whether  the 

voung  gentleman's  wooing  was  prompted 

oy  honorable  intentions.     There  are  two 

other  possible  interpretations  of  the  course 

he  pursued :  one,  that  he  had  no  desire  to 

part  from  his  daughter ;  the  other,  that  he 

believed  it  likely  he  might  make  some  sort 

of  bargain,  to  his  own  advantage,  with  a 

man  presumably*  rich  who  had  become 

enamored  of  Avicia's  beauty. 

** '  Come  back  instantly,'  the  keeper  of 
the  lighthouse  wrote  to  Avicia  in  reply  to 


her  letter,  •  come  back  within  an  hour  of 
your  reading  these  lines.  Sleep  not  an- 
other night  in  your  false  aunt's  house; 
she  only  sent  for  you  to  fool  you.  As  for 
this  young  gallant  of  whom  you  write,  if 
he  is  honest,  and  rich,  and  reasonable,  let 
him  seek  you  in  your  father's  home.  Be- 
ware that  he  is  not  also  fooling  you.  I 
doubt  my  wisdom  in  sending  one  so  sim- 
ple as  yourself  into  a  false  world.  Obey 
me.     Come  back  without  an  hour's  delay'.' 

"Frank  and  unsuspicious,  Avicia  showed 
this  letter  to  Kristel. 

*' '  Your  father  suspects  me,'  he  said,  *  I 
will  come  and  seek  you  the  moment  I  am 
free.' 

"  Being  set  fVee  by  his  father's  death, 
he  redeemed  his  promise.  Thus  it  was 
that  they  met  again. 

*'  I  set  myself  to  the  study  of  Avicia's 
character ;  I  wished  to  ascertain  whether 
she  was  a  coquette.  What  I  learnt  filled 
me  with  admiration.  She  was  a  child  of 
nature;  ingenuous  and  modest,  with  no 
desire  to  make  a  traffic  of  her  beauty  in 
the  way  of  winning  men's  hearts.  She 
did  not  win  mine  as  a  lover,  but  she  won 
my  esteem  as  a  friend. 

'*  Needless  to  say  we  did  not  leave  the 
village  ;  indeed,  we  took  up  permanent 
quarters  there.  Observing  Kristel  and  Sil- 
vain  when  they  were  with  Avicia,  I  foresaw 
a  storm  —  a  storm  all  the  more  terrible 
and  significant  because  of  the  peculiar  ties 
of  sympathy  by  which  the  brothers  were 
bound  to  each  other.  They  bought  a  boat, 
and  took  into  their  service  two  men  of  the 
village,  to  row  them  to  and  fro.  Not  a 
fine  day  passed  without  their  visiting  the 
lighthouse,  and  after  a  time  they  seldom 
went  empty-handed.  At  first  they  were 
unsuspicious  of  each  other,  but  presently 
I  intercepted  glances,  the  meaning  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  me  —  an  ob- 
server who  wished  them  well  and  was  not 
likely  to  interfere  with  their  hearts'  dear- 
est wish  —  to  misunderstand.  Love  had 
found  its  place  —  and  jealousy  also.  As 
for  Avicia,  she  made  no  conspicuous  sign. 
How  was  it  to  end.**  With  fear  I  asked 
this  question  of  myself. 

"Of  the  two  I  distrusted  Knstel  the 
more.  Of  the  two  I  had  more  dread  of 
him  than  of  Silvain.  Not  divining  to 
which  of  the  brothers  Avicia's  heart  was 
truly  drawn,  believing  that  her  faithful 
love  could  be  won  by  either  were  the 
other  away,  I  devised  a  plan  —  which 
proved  to  be  a  trap  into  which  I  myself 
was  to  fall. 

"  I  intercept  the  course  of  my  narrative 
at  this  point  by  mentioning  something 
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which  should  have  been  mentioned  earlier. 
Baldwin  was  the  name  by  which  Avicia's 
father  was  known,  I  have  told  you  he 
was  an  avaricious  man.  He  was  some- 
thing more  than  this  —  he  was  a  design- 
ing man,  and  he  played  one  brother  against 
the  other.  They  grew,  as  I  have  said,  in 
the  habit  of  talcing  presents  with  them 
when  they  visited  the  lighthouse,  presents 
of  wine  and  food  and  flowers.  The  wine 
and  food  were  acceptable  to  Avicia's  fa- 
ther, the  flowers  he  despised. 

"  *  But,'  said  Kristel  to  him,  *  the  flowers 
arc  for  Avici  a.' 

"  '  Exactly,'  said  Baldwin,  *  but  were  I 
a  young  man,  and  rich,  and  made  presents 
to  a  young  girl,  they  should  not  always  be 
flowers  wTiich  fade  in  a  day,  and  are  flung 
into  the  sea.  I  should  think  of  things 
more  substantial,  things  that  would  last 
and  would  always  retain  their  value.' 

**  Upon  this  hint  they  were  not  slow  to 
act.  They  sent  letters  to  distant  towns  ; 
they  made  secret  visits  to  places  not  so 
far  away  as  to  necessitate  their  absence 
for  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  and 
armed  with  ornaments  and  jewels  they 
made  their  appearance  at  the  lighthouse, 
and  presented  them  to  Avicia.  She  wore 
none  of  them ;  her  father  took  possession 
of  them,  with  the  remark:  *It  would  be 
unbecoming  for  a  single  girl  to  display 
these  gewgaws  upon  her  neck  and  arms. 
By-and-by,  when  she  is  a  married  woman, 
then  will  be  the  time,  if  other  things  are 
in  keeping.  Meanwhile,  I  am  a  safe  cus- 
todian—  and  mark  you,'  he  added,  with 
an  emphasis  which  caused  me  to  regard 
him  with  abhorrence  (for  I  was  present 
when  he  said  it),  *my  daughter  has  been 
taught  to  obey  me.     My  will  is  her  law.' 

"  Thev  saw  not  the  meaning  of  the  cun- 
ning words ;  I,  cooler  and  more  collected, 
with  no  blinding,  passionate  thrills  in  my 
pulses,  was  gifted  with  a  keener  insight. 
I  made  one  slight,  impotent  attempt  to 
open  their  eyes,  but  the  manner  in  which 
I  was  met  warned  me  not  to  repeat  it  if  I 
wished  to  be  of  service  to  them,  and  to 
avert  a  calamity.  He  was  Avicia's  father, 
and,  as  such,  incapable  in  their  judgment 
of  a  mean  or  sordid  act. 

•*  Now  for  the  trap  I  set,  into  which  I 
was  the  only  one  to  fall.  I  had  really, 
with  the  best  wisdom  at  my  commancl, 
reviewed  and  studied  the  lamentable  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  it  appeared  to  me  a 
necessity  that  one  of  the  brothers  must 
suffer.  If  he  suffered  without  gnilt  upon 
his  soul,  it  would  be  the  be-all  and  the 
end-all  of  the  torture.  His  suffering  would 
be  his  own,  and  would  not  bring  misery 


upon  others.  And  in  the  light  of  the  in- 
evitable, his  honorable  feelings  and  the 
promptings  of  conscience — to  which  I 
believed  l>oth  Silvain  and  Kristel  to  be 
amenable  — would  assist  him  to  bear  it  in 
silence,  however  bitter  and  poignant  it 
might  be.  I  decided  that  Silvain  was  the 
better  able,  upon  moral  rounds,  to  bear 
the  sufTerin^,  although  had  it  devolved 
upon  me  deliberately  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  only  one  of  the  brothers,  my 
choice  would  have  fallen  upon  Sih-ain. 
My  scheme  was  to  endeavor  to  take  him 
from  this  scene  of  silent,  agonizing  con- 
tention of  love.  Upon  his  return  he  would 
And  matters  so  far  advanced  that  he  would 
be  deterred  from  advancing  another  step 
towards  Avicia. 

"  I  opened  the  matter  privately  with 
Silvain. 

**  M  am  called  away  from  you,*  I  said  to 
him,  *and  shall  be  atMsent  for  three  orfoor 
months.' 

**  *  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,'  said  Silvain. 
*  Is  it  imperative  ?  * 

"  *  Yes,'  I  said,  *  it  is  imperative.* 

"  *  I  do  not  ask  you  upon  what  errand 
you  are  compelled  to  leave  us,*  said  Sit 
vain,  *  because  if  the  matter  were  not  at 
private  as  it  is  urgent,  I  think  you  would 
conflde  in  me  voluntarily.  Unhappily,'he 
added  with  a  sigh,  'we  all  have  secrets 
which  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  conceal 
even  from  our  dearest  friends.' 

**  I  understood  the  allusion,  and  nj 
heart  bled  for  him. 

"  *  Silvain,'  I  said,  *  I  have  grown  to 
accustomed  to  vour  society,  and  if  yon 
will  forgive  me  tne  confession,  have  grown 
so  to  love  you,  that  I  shall  feel  inexpressi- 
bly lonely  and  unhappy  without  )-ou.  Why 
not  accompany  me  .* 

"  There  was  a  sad  surprise  in  his  cjes 
as  he  answered,  — 

***If  it  were  possible,  it  would  afford 
me  great  pleasure.  But  it  is  not  pof^ 
sible.' 

**  *  Why  not  ? ' 

"  *  Do  not  ask  me ;  you  would  not  on* 
derstand.' 

**  *  Is  it  really  necessary  you  should  stay 
here  ? '  ^ 

*' '  Vitally  necessary.  To  leave  would 
snap  mv  heartstrings.     I  should  die.' 

" '  Silvain,'  I  said,  with  all  my  earnest- 
ness, *  sometimes  in  a  man's  life  there 
comes  a  crisis ' 

'*  He  stopped  me  with  a  firmness  and 
decision  which  were  unanswerable. 

*'  *  I  do  not,  1  must  not,  seek  to  know 
your  meaning.  Surely  you  can  see  that  I 
am  suffering.    All  would  be  dark,  but  lor 
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)e  light  of  one  star  which  illumines  the 
rorid  for  me.  Not  another  word.  You 
ay  you  love  me.  If  your  love  is  sincere, 
m  will  spare  me.' 

*'*It  is  because  my  love  is  sincere,'  I 
irged,  *that  I  would  give  much  if  I  could 
prevail  upon  you.' 

^*But  ne  broke  from  me,  and  would 
Hsten  no  further. 

^  Next  I  tried  Kristel,  and  found  him, 
ts  I  feared  and  expected,  obdurate  and 
violent  In  the  interval  which  elapsed 
between  my  speaking  to  Silvain  and  Kris- 
tel, all  the  village  knew  that  I  was  about 
to  leave,  and  the  fishermen,  and  their 
wives  and  children,  with  whom  I  had  be- 
come a  general  favorite,  freely  expressed 
their  regret  at  the  prospect  of  losing  me. 

"'But  I  am  coming  back,'  I  said  with 
an  attempt  at  gaiety. 

"They  expressed  their  joy  at  hearing 
this.  There  was  no  retreat  open  to  me. 
Had  I  manufactured  an  excuse  for  stay- 
ing, I  felt  that  I  should  have  been  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  Kristel  and  Sil- 
^in.  In  that  case,  my  possible  useful- 
ness would  be  destroyed,  and  I  could 
never  regain  the  position  of  confidence  I 
^  gained  with  them.  Therefore  I  bade 
them  farewell,  and  much  distressed  and 
disturbed  took  my  departure. 

"  1  returned  at  the  end  of  three  weeks, 
the  shortest  limit  I  had  set  upon  mv  ab- 
sence. I  had  written  to  Kristel  ana  Sil- 
vain, announcing  mv  return,  and  expected 
to  be  greeted  by  them  upon  my  arrival. 
To  my  disappointment  I  saw  nothing  of 
hem,  and  upon  inquiring  for  them,  I  was 
nformed  that  they  had  gone  from  the 
illage. 

" '  Gone  ! '  I  cried. 

"  *  Yes,'  was  the  answer,  *  disappeared.' 
''That  was  all  the  satisfaction  I  ob- 
lined  from  the  men  in  the  village,  my 
iquiries  being  at  first  confined  to  them. 
iS  a  rule,  they  were  not  given  to  tittlc- 
ittle,  and  accounted  it  a  virtue  to  hold 
leir  tongues.  Most  of  the  women  fol- 
•wed  the  lead  of  the  men  in  this  respect, 
it  there  were  a  few  gossips  among  them, 
id  I  sought  out  the  most  garrulous  of  the 
ass,  who  was  generally  discursive  and 
>mmunicative.  She  was  an  olcT  woman 
hose  name  I  have  forgotten,  and  she 
rdily  enlightened  me  —  to  my  sorrow 
id  dismay.  She  commenced  in  a  round- 
>out  fashion. 

"*You  see,  sir,'  the  old  soul  said, 
here's  no  telling  what  there  is  in  man  or 
Oman  till  they  are  set  loose.  Tie  a 
)ung  girl  up,  keep  her  from  mixing  with 
*lk,  and  prevent  her  from  making  fnends, 


and  frolicking  a  bit  in  a  harmless  way, 
with  girls  and  boys  of  her  own  age,  and 
likely  as  not  mischief  will  come  of  it.  Not 
that  I  believe  there's  any  harm  in  her.' 
"  *  In  her  1 '  I  exclaimed.  *  In  whom  ?' 
"  *  In  Avicia,  of  course.  I  don't  say  it's 
her  fault,  but  beauty's  a  snare.  You  see, 
sir,  she  was  brougnt  up  wrong.  'Twas 
not  her  fault  but  her  misfortune  that  her 
mother  died  when  she  was  a  little  one  — 
too  little  to  remember  anything  of  her  who 
suckled  her.  Then  saiH  we  to  her  father, 
the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse,  *•  You  and  a 
babe  are  not  a  match.  Being  a  man,  you 
are  an  ignoramus  in  the  ways  of  a  child, 
who  hasn't  yet  learned  to  pratde.  Let 
her  come  among  us,  and  we  will  rear  her 
for  you,  and  make  a  bright  woman  of  her." 
For  even  then,  young  as  she  was,  we 
women  knew  that  she  was  going  to  grow 
up  beautiful.  Men  think  ail  baoes  alike, 
but  we  know  better.  Avicia's  father  would 
not  have  it  so.  "  My  child  shall  not  leave 
my  side,"  said  he.  "She  will  be  better 
ofi  without  a  parcel  of  women  about  her." 
We  settled  it  among  ourselves  that  he 
was  too  mean  and  stingy  to  do  as  we 
wanted,  thinking  it  would  cost  him  some- 
thing. He's  a  rare  close-fisted  man  is 
Baldwin,  and  fairly  dotes  on  gold  — 
though  as  he  declares  he  will  live  and  die 
on  the  lighthouse,  it's  hard  to  say  what 
good  all  the  gold  in  the  world  could  do 
him.  We  offered  to  take  the  babe  for 
nothing,  but  even  that  he  wouldn't  listen 
to,  being  suspicious  that  we  had  designs 
on  him.  So  Avicia  was  left  with  him,  and 
he  brought  her  up  in  his  lonely  home,  in 
which  no  child  but  his  own  has  ever  set 
foot.  Give  the  devil  his  due  —  which 
isn't  saying  much,  for  if  you  don't  give  it 
him  he'll  be  quick  enough  in  takmg  it, 
and  a  bit  over  if  he's  got  the  chance  — 
Baldwin  didn't  let  Avicia  grow  in  igno- 
rance ;  he  taught  her  useless  things,  such 
as  reading  and  writing,  and  perhaps  the 
child  didn't  miss  much,  in  her  own  reck- 
oning, by  not  mixing  with  us.  Anyhow, 
there  she  was,  a  maid  as  beautiful  as  can 
be  found,  sea-born  and  sea-bred,  fit  for  a 
lighthouse  and  for  nothing  else.  That 
didn't  stand  in  the  way  of  the  young  men 
of  the  village  falling  in  love  with  her,  but 
she  would  nave  nothing  to  say  to  one  of 
them,  and  as  they  received  no  encourage- 
ment from  her  father  to  woo  her,  they  let 
her  alone.  Our  men  are  not  of  the  .sort 
to  go  puking  and  sighing  over  a  woman. 
It's  a  fair  match  when  they  come  together, 
and  the  men  don't  always  get  the  best  of 
it.  We  take  care  of  that  But  when  you 
and  your  gentlemen  friends  came  among 
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us  —  and  you're  likely  men  the  three  of 
you  —  we  saw  how  the  cat  jumped.  There 
was  a  fat  fish  to  hook,  and  Baldwin  set 
about  it.  Let  him  alone  for  setting  a  line 
—  but  it  can't  be  denied  that  he'd  a  rare 
bait  at  the  end  of  it.  **  Which  one  is  it  ? " 
asked  we  of  one  another  when  we  were 
talking  about  it.  None  of  us  could  de- 
cide. VVe  had  only  two  to  guess  one 
from,  for  we  saw  that  you  weren't  being 
fished  for,  and  still  we  couldn't  decide 
whether  it  was  Master  Silvain  or  Master 
Kristcl.  They  were  both  mad  in  love 
with  her  pretty  face,  and,  being  brothers, 
we  thought  it  a  pity,  for  love  is  like  a 
poison.  However,  it  was  for  them  to  set- 
tle it,  and  settled  it  is,  one  way  or  an- 
other.' 

**  *  How.^'  I  asked,  in  a  whirl  of  appre- 
hension. 

"  *  That,'  replied  the  old  woman,  *  is 
what  we're  waiting  to  find  out.' 

"*It  is  true  that  my  friends  have  left 
the  village,  is  it  not  ? ' 

**  *  There's  nothing  truer.' 

"  I  saw  that  she  had  not  imparted  to  me 
all  she  knew,  and  that  she  was  enjoying 
herself  at  my  expense  by  doling  it  slowly 
out.  My  mood  was  too  impatient  for 
crumbs,  and  I  said,  if  she  were  not  more 
swiftly  communicative,  that  I  would  go 
immediately  to  the  lighthouse,  where  I 
could  doubtless  obtain  from  Avicia  infor- 
mation of  the  movements  of  Silvain  and 
Kristel.  The  old  woman  laughed,  and 
said  I  must  seek  elsewhere  for  Avicia. 

"  *  I  thought  I  told  you,'  she  said,  *  that 
Avicia  had  also  disappeared.  Be  a  little 
patient,  and  you  will  know  everything. 
You're  lucky,  for  I'm  the  only  one  in  the 
village  that  can  tell  you  things.' 

'*  1  had  no  choice ;  I  was  compelled  to 
be  patient,  and,  related  in  my  own  words, 
this  is  what  I  learnt :  — 

"After  my  departure  the  wooing  of 
Kristel  and  Silvain  had  become  more 
fierce,  and  they  were  aware  that  they  were 
rivals.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  that 
Avicia  had  given  and  confessed  her  love 
to  one  of  the  brothers,  but  upon  this  point 
there  was  not  even  the  evidence  of  hear- 
say, and  my  perplexity  and  distress  were 
the  greater  because  of  my  ignorance. 
Avicia  came  more  frequently  from  the 
lighthouse  to  the  village,  and  always  in 
the  company  of  both  Kristel  and  Silvain. 
These  visits  were  made  during  the  day, 
and  in  the  evening  the  brothers,  having 
dispensed  with  the  service  of  the  boatmen 
they  had  engaged,  were  in  the  habit  of 
rowing  Avicia  home.  One  night,  upon 
the  return  of  Silvain  and  Kristel  to  the 


village,  the  old  woman  from  whom  1o^ 
tained  these  particulars  overheard  them 
conversing.  She  was  unable  to  fix  the 
identity  of  each  speaker,  for  the  ni|;htwai 
dark,  and  she  could  not  distinguish  the 
voices  as  coming  from  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  I  could  well  excuse  her  lor 
this,  because,  if  I  had  been  in  her  place, 
and  concealed  as  she  was,  I  myself  snooU 
have  been  in  doubt  of  the  particular 
speaker  who,  for  the  moment,  enga^ 
my  attention.  This  is  what  she  ovn^ 
heard. 

***It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this.  1 
have  suffered  in  silence  too  long,  and  1 
can  no  longer  bear  my  su£Ferings.  Why 
do  you  bar  my  path  to  happiness  ?  * 

"  *  Why  do  you  bar  mine  ?  I  love  Afi- 
cia.' 

"  *  I.  also,  love  her.' 

"  *  You  have  concealed  it  from  me,' 

**  *  Have  you  not  done  the  same  by 
me?' 

"  *  How,  then,  could  I  suspect  that  yoo 
were  my  rival  ?  ' 

"  *  How  could  I  ? ' 

"  *  You  madden  me  by  your  retortSi 
Can  you  not  understand  that  you  are  drir> 
ing  me  to  desperation?  She  is  the  li|^ 
of  my  life  ! ' 

*'  *  And  of  mine  I ' 

"  That  was  all  she  heard.    Theymortd 
away  out  of  sight,  and  she  was  suraid  to    j 
follow,  ^ 

**  Two  days  before  my  return  to  the  vil- 
lage, Avicia.  Kristel,  and  Silvain  rowed, 
as  usual,  from  the  lighthouse  to  the  shore. 
They  were  accompanied  on  this  occasioo 
by  Avici a*s  father,  who  had  engaged  an 
experienced  man  to  take  his  place  on  the 
lighthouse  during  his  absence.  It  was  a 
breach  of  duty,  but  he  risked  it.  The  sea 
was  calm  and  the  weather  fine,  and  likely 
to  remain  so.  The  risk,  therefore,  was 
not  great. 

"  How  they  passed  the  day  was  not 
known.     They  did   not  mingle  with  the 
inhabitants  of   the  village,  who,  without 
invitation,  were  not  likely  to  obtrude  npOB 
them,  their  own  concerns  being  quite  suf- 
ficient to  occupy  their  attention.    What 
was  known  was,  that  the  father,  daughter, 
and  tHe  twin-brothers  passed  out  of  the 
village,  and   that  there  appeared  to  be 
some  kind  of  awkwardness  and  constraiDt 
upon  them,  the  precise  nature  of  which 
was  not  discernible ;   and  that  at  sunset 
Avicia's    father    came    back    alone,  and 
rowed  himself  to  the  lighthouse.     From 
that  moment  nothing  more  had  been  seen 
of  the  young  people. 

**  What  had  become  of  them?  Whither 
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ly  eone  ?  It  appeared  to  me  that 
's  &ther  was  the  only  person  who 
illay  my  anxiety,  and  to  him  I  went 
;  following  day.  He  received  me 
enough,  but  I    learnt  little  from 

:  you  come  to  me,'  he  said,  *  to  pry 
y  daughter's  concerns  — which  are 
- 1  say  they  are  none  of  yours, 
e  little  more  than  a  stranger  to  me, 
have  no  business  with  you,  and  de- 
one.  If  you  come  to  ascertain 
you  can  find  your  friends,  you  will 
othing  from  me.  As  to  one,  per- 
t  is  in  my  power  to  tell  you,  but 
lot  choose  to  gratify  you.  As  to 
her,  perhaps  you  are  as  likely  to 
pon  him  as  I  am.' 

ring  my  visit  I  kept  myself  on  the 
•  discover  some  trace  of  Avicia,  for 
lit  be  that  the  villagers  were  mis- 
in  their  idea  that  she  had  disap- 
at  the  same  time  as  Silvain  and 
.  She  might  have  returned  in  the 
of  the  night  when  all  the  village 
leep.  I  saw  no  signs  of  her,  how- 
id  when  I  left  the  lighthouse  I  was 
nt  that  she  was  not  there. 
iras  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  There 
isolutely  no  clue  to  direct  me  to 
nds,  and  my  anxiety  became  almost 
able.  I  made  inquiries  in  neigh- 
villages  and  towns,  and  I  employed 
search  for  me  —  but  all  was  of  no 
At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  months 
not  a  whit  the  wiser.  To  remain 
iger  in  the  village  would  have  been 
ad  it  was  with  pain  and  reluctance 
bade  the  simple  inhabitants  fare- 
They  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
see  me  again,  and  I  promised  to 
lem  another  visit  before  twelve 
J  had  passed.  It  was  a  promise 
itly  given,  and  it  was  my  intention 
orm  it.  I  argued  with  myself  that 
was  certain  to  return  at  some  time 
the  period  I  have  mentioned,  and 
irectly  or  indirectly,  I  should  suc- 
i  renewing  my  acquaintance  with 
.  That  she  was  married  to  one  of 
thers  >\*as  in  my  view  an  established 
It  I  found  it  impossible  to  decide 
rhich  of  them  her  choice 'had  fall- 
jaring  in  mind  the  absorbing  love 
both  had  entertained  for  her,  I 
red  to  think  of  the  consequences 
ight  ensue  from  despair  and  jeal- 

bre  I  left  the  village  to  resume 
rels  I  went  to  the  lighthouse  to  see 
s  father,  to  acquaint  him  with  my 
ing  departure.    He  seemed  to  me 


I  restless  and  uneasv,  and  threw  out  vague 
j  hints    of   having  been   deceived,  and  of 

f)romises  broken  by  those  who  owed  him 
ove  and  duty.  Taking  advantage  of 
these  hints  I  pressed  him  closely,  but  he 
surlily  refused  to  give  me  the  least  infor- 
mation. 

*' '  It  can  surely  do  you  no  harm,'  I 
urged,  **  to  tell  me  to  wnom  your  daugh- 
ter is  married.* 

"  '  If  I  come  face  to  face  with  the  man 
who  says  the  contrary,'  he  cried,  *  he  will 
not  live  to  repeat  the  lie.' 

"  He  had  misunderstood  my  question, 
and  thought  I  intended  to  cast  a  doubt 
upon  his  daughter's  good  name.  Having 
assured  him  that  I  had  no  such  intention, 
and  pacified  him,  I  repeated  my  question, 

"  '  Find  out  for  yourself,'  he  said  mo- 
rosely; 'for  the  fortieth  time,  you  will 
learn  nothing  from  me.' 

"  Why  he  should  have  been  so  persist- 
ently and  unnecessarily  brutal  puzzled 
me.  Suddenly  a  bright  idea  occurred  to 
me.  Baldwin  was  avaricious  and  a  miser. 
He  loved  gold  ;  it  was  as  precious  to  him 
as  his  life^  blood- 

"  I  took  my  purse  from  my  pocket,  and 
emptied  several  gold  pieces  mto  the  palm 
of  my  hand.  A  hissing  sound  escaped 
from  between  his  closed  teeth,  and  his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  money  greedily, 
and  then  upon  me  ferociously. 

"  i  laughed  lightly  and  disdainfully.  I 
made  a  motion  of  my  head  towards  the 
boat  which  was  moored  to  a  staple  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  lighthouse.  Two  fisher- 
men were  in  the  boat,  waiting  to  row  me 
back  to  the  village. 

*'  *  If  I  do  not  go  to  them  soon,'  I  said, 

*  they  will  come  and  seek  me.' 

*'  *  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? '  he 
asked,  with  a  dark  frown  on  his  face. 

"  '  You  decline  to  answer  my  questions,' 
I  replied,  *  and  I  decline  to  answer  yours. 
But  I  can  do  what  you  would  be  unwilling 
to  do.' 

"  *  What  is  that  ? ' 

"  *  I  can  pay  for  information.  Ten  of 
these  gold  pieces  are  yours,  if  you  tell 
me  truly  to  whom  your  daughter  is  mar- 
ried.' 

"  *  Give  me  the  money.* 

"  I  gave  him  the  gold,  and  he  bit  the 
coins  singly  with  his  strong  teeth.  Then 
he  said,  *  She  is  married  to  Silvain.' 

"  *  Heaven  pity  him,'  I  said,  preparing 
to  descend,  *for  such  a  father-in-law.' 

"  *  He  needs  no  pity,'  retorted  Baldwin, 

*  he  has  Avicia.' 

"  As  we  rowed  to  land  I  kept  my  face 
towards  the  lighthouse,  and  saw,  with  my 
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mind's  eye,  the  image  of  the  beautiful 
girl,  as  I  had  seen  her  for  the  first  time, 
standing  on  the  topmost  gallery,  with  her 
luxuriant  hair  hanging  loose,  and  the  scar- 
let covering  on  her  head.  In  the  lives  of 
Kristcl  and  Si  1  vain  the  lovely  vision  was 
the  embodiment  of  a  terrible  fate.  Red 
lips  parted,  white  teeth  gleaming,  wistful 
eyes  gazing,  a  face  of  bewitching  beauty 

and    innocence And  suddenly  the 

vision  grew  indistinct  in  a  mass  of  whirl- 
ing clouds,  which  in  my  fevered  fancy  be- 
came pregnant  with  angry  passions.  I 
dashed  my  hand  across  my  eyes. 

"*  Steadv,  sir,'  said  the  rowers,  as  their 
boat  gratea  on  the  beach. 

"  Before  night  fell  I  was  far  away. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
LADY  DUFF  GORDON. 

We  are  said  to  owe  much  of  our  pres- 
tige in  the  Kast  to  three  women;  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  in  the  Lebanon,  I-^dy 
Ellenborough  in  Syria,  and  Lady  Dun 
Gordon  in  Egypt.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
say  which  of  the  three  we  are  most  proud 
of  as  a  typical  Englishwoman.  No  pique 
with  friends  or  fortune  drove  Lady  Duff 
Gordon  from  Europe  —  no  mysticism  or 
ambition  leavened  for  evil  her  influence 
in  the  East.  Her  generous  sympathy, 
detecting  some  goodness  under  the  most 
unprepossessing  exteriors,  often  created 
the  attributes  it  assumed,  while  her  sin- 
gular self-possession  and  freedom  from 
prejudice  caused  her  to  be  treated  as  an 
equal  by  stately  sheykhs,  prone  to  regard 
women  as  inferior  beings ;  and  reverenced 
almost  as  a  deity  by  humble  Arabs,  to 
whom  the  ways  of  white  women  were  ordi- 
narily a  terror  and  a  scandal. 

Birth  and  education  combined  to  give 
Lady  Duff  Gordon  the  qualities  most  val- 
uable to  her  in  after  life.  She  belongs  to 
the  aristocracy  of  intellect.  Her  paternal 
grandfather,  Jonathan  Austin  of  Greeting 
lilill,  Suffolk,  made  his  fortune  by  con- 
tracts during  the  war  with  France,  and 
gave  his  children  a  first-rate  education. 
"  He  must  have  been,"  says  John  Stuart 
Mill,  **a  man  of  remarkable  qualities. 
All  his  sons  were  of  more  than  common 
ability  and  all  eminently  gentlemen." 
The  eldest,  John,  served  under  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck  in  Sicily,  sold  his  com- 
mission when  peace  was  concluded,  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  produced  his  great 
work  on  jurisprudence,  which  was  said  at 
once  to  rank  him  with  Hooker  and  Mon- 


tesquieu. Mill  warm?  into  one  of  his  ran 
approaches  to  enthusiasm  whea  speakiiy 
of  John  Austin's  highmindedaess  in  con- 
versation and  demeanor ;  his  vigor  and 
richness  of  expression ;  his  elevating  in* 
fiuence  on  young  people.  Unfortunately 
these  fine  qualities  were  accompanied  tif 
a  bitterness  of  temperament  paitly  arisiij[ 
from  constitutional  melancholy,  partly 
from  chronic  ill-health,  and  *^so  exa^ 
gerated  a  sense  of  his  own  deficiencies  thtt 
when  his  task  ought  to  have  been  com- 
pleted he  had  generally  worked  bimsdf 
into  an  illness  without  having  half  finished 
what  he  undertook.'*  Broueham  in  an 
unwonted  burst  of  appreciation  said,** If 
John  Austin  had  had  health,  neither  Lvnd- 
hurst  nor  I  should  have  been  chancellor." 

In  1 819  John  Austin  married  Sarah, 
youngest  daughter  of  John  Taylor — ooe 
of  those  Taylors  of  Norwich  with  whoa 
to  think  deeply  and  write  clearly  was  ai 
much  a  matter  of  course  as  to  run  and  talk 
is  to  ordinary  children.  Though  notb^ 
longing  to  the  family  of  William  Tajkv, 
Mrs.  Austin,  like  her  namesakes,  mi^ 
have  boasted  of  transmitting  a  **fainUf 
pen,"  as  unfailingly  as  the  Bourbons  do 
an  '^  Austrian  lip/*  Her  grandfather  was 
the  celebrated  Nonconformist  divine,  Joha 
Taylor,  whose  epitaph  was  written  by  Dr« 
Parr.  Her  motner,  wife  of  John  Taykr 
the  younger,  was  the  eulogized  friend  d 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  her  societf 
possessed  that  magnetic  charm  for  intel- 
lectual men  afterwards  exercised  by  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Austin,  and  her  grand: 
daughter.  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 

Tlie  beauty  and  talent  of  John  Austin^k 
bride  **  imparted  to  a  life  of  narrow  means 
and  incessant  labor  the  attraction  and  el^ 
i^^ance  of  the  best  society."    Some  lettexs 
from  Mrs.  Austin,  in  Mr.  Macvey  Napier^ 
'*  Selections  "  from  his  father^s  correspon- 
dence, show  how  devoted  and  helpful  a 
wife  she  made,  and  how  anxiously  she 
watched   over   her  husband's    uncertain 
health  and  spirits.    Settling    in    Queen 
Square,   Westminster,  within  a  door  or 
two  of  James  Mill,  and  overlooking  the 
gardens  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  the  hooae 
of  the  young  couple  became  a  gathering" 
place  for  "  all  the  talents.'* 

Into  this  atmosphere  of  restless  mental 
activity  Lucie  Austin  was  bom  on  June 
24,  1 82 1.  It  did  not  seem  likely  at  first 
that  she  would  take  much  part  m  its  tri- 
umphs and  excitements,  tor  she  coold 
scarcely  breathe,  and  was  only  fuUy 
brought  to  life  by  the  skill  of  Maudealey 
the  surgeon.  Physical  weakness,  how- 
ever, was  the  only  weakness  about  her. 
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She  very  soon  showed  the  mental  precoc-  up.     Heine's  poem,  "  Wenn  ich  an  deinem 

ity  to  be  expected  from  a  child  who  called  Hause,"  was  suggested  by  Lucie  and  her 

John  Stuart  Mill  (her  father's  pupil  in  braune  Auf^en.    While  Heine  wi-ote  verses 

Roman  law)  **  Bun  Don  "  —  brother  John  for  Lucie,  Lucie  sang  ballads  to  him ;  one, 

—and  with  him  turned  Jeremy  Bentham's  relating  the  tragical  fate  of  a  Ladye  Alice, 

coach-house  into  a  gymnasium,  and  inter-  who,  when  in  extremis^  ate  only  one  spoon- 

sccted  his  flower-beds  with  threads  and  ful  of  her  spiced  and  sweetened  gruel, 

tapes  ''to  represent  the  passages  of  a  while  "the  parson  licked  up  the   rest," 

DMopticon  prison"!     It  says   much  for  especially  took  the  poet's  fancy. 

Lucie's  independence  of    cnaracter  that  In  1836  Mr.  Austin  was  appointed  com- 

she  emerged  from  these  formidable  influ-  missioner  at   Malta.     Lucie  was  left  in 

ences  the  genial,  unaffected  women  who  England,  and  went  to  school  for  the  first 

won  all    hearts,   European    or  Oriental,  time.     Her  terse  and  vigorous  letters  to 

wherever  her  beautiful  face  was  seen.  Mrs.  Grote  show  how  far  in  advance  of 

Lucie's  education,  like  that  of  most  only  her  companions,  and   not  improbably  of 

children  of  clever  people,  was  indirect  her  instructors    also,    the    mind   of    the 

rather  than  systematic.    For  many  years  schoolgirl    of    fifteen    must    have    been, 

she  was  constantly  with  her  parents,  the  Even  then  her  studies  were   unconven- 

petand  plaything  of  a  circle  in  which  the  tional.     "Accomplishments  "  she  did  not 

Cariyles,  Stirlings,  Bullers,  Luttrells,  Rog-  attempt  to  acquire,  but  Greek  and  Latin 

crs, and  Lord  Jeffrey  freely  mingled.    The  occupied  much  of  her  time.    At  sixteen 

sort  of  training  she  received  may  be  in-  she    resolved  to   become   a   member   of 

fenred  from  her  astonished  comment  on  the  Church  of  England,  Lord  Monteagle 

hearing  a  little  friend  rebuked  for  being  standing  sponsor  for  her;  and  she  thus 

troublesome,  "  itf^  mamma  never  says  *  I  deprecates  Mrs.  Grote's  possible  objec- 

don't  know,'  or  *  Don't  ask  questions.* "  tions  :  — 

At  five  years  old,  Lucie  accompanied 

lier  parents  to  Germany,  returning  from  ,.  Perhaps  you    have  already  heard  of   my 

her  residence    there   "a    little   German  *'^'^'"«'.*"i  ^^''^^^T'V'^''/^'''''^^''"!^^ 

i«m:j^-  «.:*u  i«-^  1 \A^  ^c  u«;-  a^       u  sought  to  be  admitted  by  baptism  into  the 

gudcn,  with  long  braids  of  hair  down  her  E^^iished  Church,  and  you  may  think  with 

teck.        Her   next  foreign   trip    is    thus  ^^ny  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  so  important 

humorously  mentioned  m  one  of  Sydney  a  step  solely  on  my  own  responsibility.     But 

>mith's  letters  :  —  till  you  tell  me  so,  I  will  not  attempt  defence 

r .,/»«   T  ««,  «,„  A^^^  ^WAA  Ar^^u  ♦-«..  „^.„  of  tnat  which  does  not  appear  to  come  under 

^\}^:htt^lt^^(t^il^l2r^(  «he  denomination  "optional."     I  believe  I 

2^1     hT,^^^,  v^r  m„,K^/^C  ,^  have  donc  my  duty,  ind  acted  in  obedience 

emus,     cut  write  as  your  mother  writes,  act  ,      ..       ,,.     ^    ,   tL^       —        a^^^^  h^x^v. 

ivour  mother  acts-    be  frank    loval    affec  ^^  *^®    ^*^^''  *^^    *^^  commandment   «*with 

nJ^f!^^  cTt^rSr  K™Lf  ?^«.i  ^^^^^^  promise,"  and  that  in  no  way  could  I  more 

onate,  simple,  honest;  and  then  integrity  or    r  '  ..    *.u      u  ca «.«..... ^t.  *u<«4. 

ceration  oi  frock  is  of  little  import^    And  ^^""^^ !?/  P^"*^,^'*  ^»^*"  ^^ T'f    fi<^^y^t 

ocy.  dear  child,  mind  vour  arithmetic.     You  '^7  T   .f^ilT?  T™  K^frV  J  A?.  ™^n^ 

loW  in  the  first  sum  of^yours  I  ever  saw  there  ^"^^  ^»"  ^,^"^  °^.  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^"^  "^"^^ 

IS  a  mistake.     You  had  carried  two  (as  a  ^'^  ^^  important  pomt. 

lb  U  licensed  to  do),  and  you  ought,  dear  whatPvf^r  mav  havi»  Y^erv  Mrs  Austin's 

Bcy,  to  have  carried  but  one.     Is  this  a  trifle  ?  .  whatev  er  may  have  t)een  Mrs.  Austin  s 

rhit  would  life  be  without  arithmetic,  but  a  ^'^^  ^J  ^^^  spiritual  advantages   of  this 

ene  of  horrors  ?    You  are  going  to  Boulogne,  step,  she  was  just  the  woman  to  appre- 

e  dty  of  debts,  peopled  iy  men  who  have  ciate  her  youne  daughter  for  exhibiting 

rvcr  understood  arithmetic.      By  the  time  "the  courage  of  her  convictions.'* 

w  return,  I  shall  probably  have  received  mv  Many  letters,  many  diaries,  allude   to 

«  paralytic  stroke,  and  shall  have  lost  all  Mrs.  Austin's  high  gifts.     Sir  James  Ste- 

collcction  of  you.    Therefore  I  now  give  phen  calls  her  his  "great  ally;"  Jeffrey 

«  my  parting  advice-don't  marry  anybody  ^^ites   with   unction   of  "long,  late,  and 

10  has  not  a  tolerable  understancfing  and  a  loquacious  "    breakfasts    with    "  Dick    of 

cjjsand  a  year.    And  God  bless  you,  dear  Dublin  ^' (Dr.  Whately);  and  Sarah  Aus- 

tin  Macaulay  pays  stately  homage  to  •'  the 

At  Boulogne,  Lucie  became  acquainted  skill,  the  taste,  and  the  scrupulous  integ- 

:th  Heinrich  Heine,  who  took  an  inter-  rity  of  the  accomplished  ladv  who,  as  an 

t  in  the  little  girl  from  hearing  her  talk  interpreter  between  the  minci  of  Germany 

erman  to  her  mother  at  the  table  d^hbte.  and  the  mind  of  Britain,  has  already  de- 

e  used  to  lounge  on  the  pier  with  her,  served  so  well  of  both  countries."    She 

A  tell  stories  in  which  mermaids,  fish,  is   Sydney    Smith's   "dear,   fair,   wise.'* 

itcr-sprites,  and  a  real  live  old  French  **  Keep  a  little  comer  in  that  fine  heart  of 

Idler  with  a  poodle  were  fancifully  mixed  yours  for  me,"  he  writes ;  "  a  clergyman 
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in  your  heart  will  keep  all  your  other  no- 
tions in  good  order."  He  tells  her  that 
she  **  gives  routs  where  every  gentleman 
is  a  Locke  or  a  Newton,  and  every  lady  a 
Somerville  or  a  Corinne,"  and  invites  her 
to  a  philosophical  breakfast.  *•  Nothing 
taken  for  granted.  Everything  (except 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles)  calleain  ques- 
tion :  real  philosophers/*  Asking  for 
some  information  about  Boulogne  steam- 
boats, he  adds :  "  Excuse  this  trouble.  I 
have  always  compunctions  in  asking  you 
to  do  anything  usetul.  It  is  as  if  one 
were  to  use  blonde  lace  for  a  napkin,  or 
drink  toast  and  water  out  of  a  ruby  cup  — 
a  clownish  confusion  of  what  is  splendid 
and  what  serviceable."  It  is  not  only  to 
herself  that  be  praises  her;  writing  to 
Mrs.  Somerville  of  an  American  author- 
ess who  "  abuses  the  privilege  of  literary 
women  to  be  plain,"  he  adds  that  Mrs. 
Austin  "might  be  ugly  if  she  chose,  but 
is  as  decidedly  handsome  as  if  she  were 
profoundly  ignorant.  I  call  such  conduct 
nonorable."  Again,  he  concurs  in  Mrs. 
Grote's  commendation  of  their  friend : 
**  She  is  beautiful ;  she  is  clear  of  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice;  she  is  very  clear  of 
prejudices  ;  she  has  a  rej^rd  for  me  " 

Amid  this  chorus  of  love  and  admira- 
tion only  one  dissentient  voice  is  raised, 
—  the  voice  of  Harriet  Martineau.  She 
speaks  severely  of  the  inevitable  vanity 
of  authoresses  in  general  whose  produc- 
tions are  '*  of  a  light  kind  ; "  it  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  she  is  most  severe  on 
pretty  authoresses  —  and  this  is  what  she 
says  of  Mrs.  Austin  in  particular.  The 
occasion  is  Lord  Jeffrey's  first  visit  to 
Miss  Martineau  :  — 

Almost  before  wc  had  well  begun  to  talk, 

in  burst  Mrs.  A ,  a  literary  woman,  whose 

ways  were  well  known  to  mv  mother  and  mc. 
The  moment  she  saw  Lord  /effrcy,  she  forgot 
to  speak  to  us,  but  so  thrust  herself  between 
Lord  Jeffrey  and  mc  as  actually  to  push  mc 
backward  and  sit  on  mv  knee.  I  extricated 
myself  as  soon  as  possible,  and  left  my  seat. 
As  she  turned  her  back  on  mc,  my  mother 
cast  a  droll  glance  at  me,  which  I  fancy  Lord 
JetTrcy  saw ;  for  though  one  of  the  most  egre- 
gious riatterers  of  this  lady  —  as  of  vain  wom- 
en in  general  —  he  played  her  off  in  a  manner 
which  she  must  have  been  ver)'  complacent 
not  to  understand. 


The  story  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a 
patent  absurdity  to  suppose  that  Mrs. 
Austin,  at  whose  own  house  every  man 
of  intellectual  distinction  in  England. 
France,  or  Germany  was  eager  to  present 
himself,  should  think  it  worth  while  to 
cannon  against  Miss   Martineau  in  her   bnrgk  RevUrm. 


own  drawing-room  in  order  to  exchange! 
few  hasty  words  with  an  intimate  old 
friend.*  Perhaps  some  lln^ring  spark 
of  Norwich  jealousy  unconsciously  tin^ 
Miss  Martincau's  view  of  Mrs.  Atistia; 
she  never  forgot  the  days  when  her  rigid 
though  intelligent  mother  was  litde  no- 
ticed, and  she  herself  was  but  a  hoDBdy 
girl,  while  Mrs.  John  Taylor  and  bo* 
beautiful  daughter  divided  with  Mrs.  Opie 
the  homage  o!  savants  who,  with  all  their 
wisdom,  preferred  clever  pretty  womcB 
to  clever  plain  ones.  It  is  amusing  to 
find  Mrs.  Austin  disapproving  of  Mitt 
Martineau  as  much  as  Miss  Martineaa 
disapproved  of  Mrs.  Austin.  The  latter 
is,  however,  more  discriminating  in  bcr 
censure.  Writing  to  Dilke  about  some 
literary  proposal,  jshe  says :  — 

Miss  Martineau  is  the  last  person  with 
whom  I  wish  to  enter  these  or  any  lists.  She 
is  my  relation,  and  I  have  a  vast  respect  for 
her  on  a  great  many  points.  But  hervievi 
on  many  subjects,  especially  regarding  woneOt 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  mine,  and  tke 
kind  of  notoriety  she  courts  would  make  M 
wish  myself  three  feet  underground. 

Mrs.  Jameson  considered  that  Mrs.  Ani- 
tin  ''had  one  of  the  largest  and  hialtkiet 
minds  I  ever  met  with  in  a  person  of  nj 
own  sex."  This  quality  oi  healthinea 
was  one  of  the  good  gifts  Mrs.  Austin 
transmitted  to  her  daughter.  Fortunate 
for  Lucie  that  it  was  so,  as  her  motbeff 
absorbed  in  literary  work,  in  the  care  of  a 
suffering  and  melancholy  husband,  and  in 
the  claims  of  a  wide  and  brilliant  drde, 
left  her  young,  beautiful,  and  spiHttid 
daughter  much  to  her  own  devices. 

Sir  Alexander   Duff  Gordon  met  the 
Austins  at   Lansdowne   House,  and  b^ 
came  deeply  interested  in  both  mother 
and  child.     He  was  often  seen  in  attend- 
ance on  Lucie,  and  the  usual  rumors  fol- 
lowed.   One  day  he  said  abruptly  to  the 
young  lady,  **  Do  you  know,  people  sat 
we  are  going  to  be  married."    Annoyca 
at  being  gossiped  about,  and  above  all  at 
being  tola  of  the  gossip  by  him,  she  was 
about  to  answer  sharply,  wtien  he  addedt 
"Shall    we    make    it  true?"    And  she 
replied,    with    characteristic    franknesSi 
*'Yes."    The  old  adage,  "Happy's  die 
wooing  that's  not  long  adoing,"  was  never 
bttter   exemplified.     Young,   handsome, 
I  and  clever,  they  entered  upon  as  genuine 
!  a  partnership  of  affections  and  pursuta 
as    the    Austins    themselves,    but    widi 


!      *  Tt  should  be  borne  in  mind,  alio,  that  Mrs. 
had  been  oii«  of  Jeffrey's  contribotora  to  dM 
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tfifliter  prospects.    After  thefr  marriage  felt  the  separation  acutely,    Mrs.  Grote 

atSL  Mary  Abbot's  Church,  Kensington,  makes  a  characteristic  reference  to  his 

biS40,  tbejr  also  began  housekeeping  in  depression  in  a  letter  to  Nassau  Senior  ; 

^n  Square,  adding  to  the  old  set  of  Uon't  you  know  wh«  is  the  matter  with 

friends  Dickens,  Thackeray.  Ehol  War-  John  Austin?    He  has  been  languishing  for 

aiiton,  Tom  Taylor,  Tennyson,  and  many    the  want  of  a  lislenei  e '     -   '    -■-  '-'■ 

Other  famous  English  men  and  women ;  thei 

wWlt  tverv  foreigner  of  talent  regarded  the 

fte  Duff  Gordons'  house  as  a  c     ■         '  ->— 
iatntst. 


I  remember   [says  their  eldest  daughter] 
rten  i  little  child,  10  have  been  much  aston- 
Hbed  It  Leopold  Ranke,  walking  up  and  down 
Ibe  diiTing-room,   talking   vehementlv   in   a 
IdDdoirf/o/ft/nrfa  of  English,  French,  Italian, 
Gomin,  and  Spanish,  with  now  an 
Latin  quotation.      He  was  almost  in 
B  radtisland,  as  he  talked  fast,  ar 
up  lU  languages  into  a  compound  of 


them  in  their  mtat-ia/i  of  a  house,  which  by 

.1. ^y  jjjj  i,[iied  the  Nubian,  and  no  won- 

Ever  since,  John  Austin  has  meull/d, 
iic  a  sick  bird,  but  the  presence  of  a  listener 
'  listeners  will  revive  him  like  magic,  yon 


will  s< 


The  only  book  published  by  Lady  Duff 
Gonton  before  her  marriage  was  a  trans- 
hSon  of  Niebuhr's  "Greek  Legends." 
AflM  marriage  she  translated  Meinhold's 
"Amber   Witch,"   "The    French   in   Al- 

Stts,"  and  Feuerbach's  '■  Remarkable 
Mman  Crimes  and  Trials,"  wrote  her 
"Sketches  of  German  Life."  and  assisted 
Iw husband  in  translating  Ranke's  "  His. 
toty  of  Prussia."  Their  labors  extended 
<Wr  many  years  of  English  home  life, 
■hose  summers  were  mainly  spent  with 
ie  Austins  at  Weybridge. 

Lady  Duff  Gordon  was  always  popul: 
rith  the  better  class  of  working  men,  wh 
'ere  impressed  by  her  beauty  and  grace, 
m)  attached  by  her  straightforward  friend- 
Dcss.  She  set  up  a  successful  working 
an's  library  and  reading-room  at  Wey^ 
idge,  with  whose  members  she  used 
I  "transact  business  and  talk  over  the 
;ws  "  on  Monday  evenings.  During  the 
hartist  riots  in  1848,  the  workmen  of  her 
iend  W.  Bridges  Adams,  the  dislin- 
lished  engineer,  volunteered  to  protect 
:r,  and  sturdily  refused  all  olfers  of  re- 
uneration.  Forty  of  them  mustered  at 
:r  house,  where  she  gave  them  a  supper, 
th  "songs,  sentiments,  and  loasis." 


ys  afterwards]  —  made  short  s|M;eches,  told 

iiics.  and  kept  all   in   hi^h  ^ood   humor. 

>d  Alick  came  home  at  midnight,  and  was 

:cived  with  great  glee  and  aftectioti. 

A  stray  policeman,  who  had  somehow 

t  among  the  party,  looked  rather  won. 

rstruck.     In  tlie  course  of  the  night  a 

w  was  quelled  by  the  mere  appearance 

the  ■' Gordon  volunteers." 

The  Wey bridge  house  being  found 


The    Nubian  —  Hassen  el    Bakkeet  — 
as  a  black  boy,  twelve  years  old,  turned 
It  of  doors  by  his  master  because  he  was 
..  _   ..owing   blind,  and   taken   charge   of  by 
iblc  I  Lady  Duff  Gordon.     She  put  him  in  the 
ixcd    hands  of  an  oculist,  who  cured  him  and 
offered  him  a  good  situation.    But  Hassan 
fell  on  his  knees  before  his  mistress  and 
begged  to    be  allowed   to    stay,  crying, 
"  Five  pounds  a  year  with  you  are  sweeter 
than  the  twelve  pounds  a  year  he  offers." 
This  was  certainly  a  forecast  of  her  popu- 
larity with  "subject  races."    Hassan  made 
himself  absolutely  one  with  the  family, 
proclaiming  triumphantly  to  all  callers,  on 
the  binh  of  a  son,  "W^We  got  a  boyl" 
He  was  zealous  for  the  hospitable  credit 
of  the  family,  and  when  the  late  emperor  of 
the  Frencharrivedunexpectedly  to  dinner, 
Hassan  gravely  announced,  "  Please,  my 
lady,  1  ran  out  and  bought  two-penny  worth 
,u      of  sprats  for  the  prince  I " 

From  Esher,  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady 
Duff  Gordon  went  to  Paris,  where  Bar- 
thilemy  St.  Hilaire  lent  them  his  rooms, 
and  they  spent  "  a  very  merry  time,"  sad- 
dened, however,  by  the  condition  in  which 
they  found  Heine.  Though  to  all  appear- 
ance  slowly  dying,  in  poverty  and  pain, 
with  a  body  wasted  till  il  seemed  no  big- 
ger than  .that  of  a  child,  and  a  face  "like 
the  most  painful  and  wasted  Ecu  Homo 
ever  painted  "  he  brightened  at  the  sight 
of  der  kUiHt  Lucie,  recalled  every  trifling 
incident  of  their  Boulogne  friendship,  and 
asked  after  "  the  parson  who  drank  the 
gruel  water."  He  hoped  Lucie  was  happy, 
as  she  had  always  been  such  a  merry  chdd. 
She  replied  that  though  no  longer  so  merry 
as  der  kleine  Lucie,  she  was  very  happy 
and  contented;  and  he  answered,  with  a 
flash  of  his  old  satiric  fire,  that  it  was 
good  to  see  a  woman  who  did  not  carrv  a 
Broken  heart  about  with  her  to  be  mended 
by  all  sorts  of  men,  like  the  women  of 
France.  Lady  Duff  Gordon  took  her  hus- 
band lo  visit  Heine,  and  they  bade  him 
i;ood-bye  —  but    not    for    the    last    tim- 


ig  family,  the  Duff  1  three  years  later  Lady  DafE  Gordon  found 
e^x..,     ».-   A..„.:-  I  u_:_.  her  neighbor  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
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sdcSf  still  on  the  pile  of  mattresses  on 
which  she  had  left  him,  but  looking  dead 
already.  He  told  her  that  he  had  made 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  at  last  with 
God,  who  had  sent  her  to  him  as  a  beauti- 
ful angel  of  death.  "  Poor  poet ! "  she 
replied,  "■  do  such  splendid  illusions  cling 
to  you  that  you  take  a  travelling  English- 
woman for  Azrael  ?  That  used  not  to  be 
so,  for  you  could  not  bear  us."  He  said 
he  did  not  know  what  had  possessed  him 
to  be  so  spiteful  towards  the  English,  but 
England  had  avenged  herself  well,  having 
sent  him  friends  —  '•  You  and  Milnes  — 
that  good  Milnes  —  and  others." 

One  other  there  was  indeed,  perhaps 
not  mentioned  to  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  who 
threw  a  strange  romance  over  his  closing 
hours  —  the  lovely  English  girl  (a  nobler 
Bettina  than  Goethe's)  who  received  in 
return  for  her  devotion  the  last  impas- 
sioned outpourings  of  his  genius. 

Lady  Duff  Gordon's  recollections  of 
Heine  were  communicated  to  Lord  Hough- 
ton, and  published  by  him  without  the 
writer's  name,  though  she  also  had  then 
passed  away.  He  would  not  have  pub- 
lished them  at  all  had  she  been  living  — 
"for,  with  all  the  talent  of  expression 
which  has  made  many  of  her  personal  ex- 
periences on  matters  of  interest  known  to 
tlie  world,  she  would  have  been  seriously 
annoyed  at  any  public  reference  to  the 
noble  and  delightful  qualities  which  have 
left  so  deep  an  impression  on  all  who 
knew  her."  No  doubt  this  reticence  ac- 
counts for  so  few  glimpses  of  Lady  Duff 
Gordon  being  found  in  the  memoirs  and 
diaries  of  her  contemporaries.  The  por- 
trait must  be  sought  in  her  own  letters, 
and  there  it  remains,  so  brightly  presented 
in  many  unconscious  toudies  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  the  heart  that  beat  so 
warmly  and  the  hand  that  wrote  so  forci- 
bly can  be  hushed  in  death.  When  at 
Esher,  she  told  a  friend  that  though  only 
thirty  she  was  "ill,  old,  and  grey.  The 
illness  increased  rapidly,  and  after  trj-ing 
Ventnor,  with  little  benelit,  she  was  rec- 
ommended a  long  sea  voyage,  and  sailed 
for  the  Cape  in  July,  1861. 

The  perfect  temper  and  even  enjoyment 
with  which  Lady  Duff  Gordon  endured  a 
rough  and  tedious  passage  won  all  hearts, 
from  the  captain,  who  praised  her  '*  beau- 
tiful "  behavior  in  neither  crying  out  nor 
asking  questions  during  a  collision,  to  the 
ten-year-old  middy  whose  "lovely  little 
dignity"  she  was  so  careful  to  respect. 
She  set  "  prunes  and  prism  "  at  defiance 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  finding  one 
of  the  passengers,  a  boy  officer,  suffering 


I  from  ague,  with  two  feet  of  water  in  fail 

;  cabin  and  eight  inches  in  his  berth,  had 

I  him  transferred  to  her  servant's  berth, 

land  nursed  him  till  he  was  strong ag^ 

—  afterwards  jokingly  telling  her  husrand 

that  she  had  caught  cold  from  having  **! 

damp  man  in  her  cabin  "  —  though  catcb> 

ing  cold  was  at  no  time  a  joking  matter 

for  her. 

Landing  at  Capetown  very  ill,  she  vokc 
from  her  first  sleep  to  find  *'  four  demons" 
gliding  with  noiseless  ag^ility  about  dw 
room,  arranging  the  furniture  thejr  had 
brought  from  the  ship,  and  making  a 
ir.izouillement  in  their  little  soft  voioei» 
like  that  of  chimney  swallows.  "Poor 
missus  sick!"  they  chirruped  to  eadi 
other  with  fearful  gestures  of  incantatioBf 
followed  by  "(}oa  bless  poor  missus! 
soon  well  now."  The  wrath  of  a  cocknef 
housemaid,  spectatress  of  the  scene,  bfr> 
came  sublime.  "There,  ma*ami"  she 
cried,  with  just  indignation;  "you  see 
how  saucy  they  have  grown  —  a  nastft 
black  heathen  Mahommedan  a-blessiogof 
a  white  Christian  !  " 

Cajjctown,   Lady  Duff  Gordon  fouid 
rather  pretty,  but  then  neither  drained  nor 
paved,  and  beyond  words  untidy  and  out 
of  repair.    And  Capetown  society  seened 
to  her  an  amalgam  of  sulky,  dispirited 
Dutch ;    idle,    vulgar,    insolent    £n|^ish, 
jealous  of  the  Dutch,  and  longing  to  floe 
the  niggers ;  and  oppressed,  cheated  cot 
ored  people  —  Cafires,  Malays  (MohaOr 
mcdans),  and  Africandccs.    To  the  aman* 
mcnt  of  the  Capctonian  aristocracy,  mUT 
of  whom  had  never  ventured  far  bejroDd 
their  little  capital,  she  resolved  to  hire  ft 
Malay  cart  and  four  horses,  and  explore 
the  up-country  districts.    Once  fairly  oa 
her  way,  she  was  charmed  by  all  she  saw, 
from  scarlet  geraniums  and  myrtles  gro*^ 
ing  wild  in  the  hedges,  tortoises  no  iar|;er 
than  half-crowns,  and  green  cbameleooii 
like  fairy  dragons  ;  to  black-skinned  wom- 
en   "with    the    mysterious  and   solemn 
beauty  of  the  Sphmx."    Indeed  her  fl^ 
quent  pxans  of  the  symmetry  of  coal- 
black  limbs  and  the  lustre  of  bronzed  facet 
somewhat  overtax  the  reader's  sympathy. 
Simon's  Bay  was  in  her  eyes  **  a  glorified 
Scotland,  with  sunshine,  flowers,  and  or 
ange  groves."    The  keep  of  horses  in  that 
favored  region  beats  even  "  one  straw  a 
day  "  for  economy ;  a  roll  in  the  dust  is 
often  the  only  refreshment  offered  themt 
and  where  fodder  is  scarce  the  native 
drover  philosophically  tells  his  beasts  to 
be  satisfied  with  "more  plenty  rolL" 

The  picturesque  conditions  of  coloiUal 
life  unspoiled  by  the  hybrid  civiliatioo  of 
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towns  were  much  to  Lady  DufiE 
's  taste.  She  delighted  in  the  mud 
ere  she  had  tea,  a  night^s  lodging, 
eakfast  for  ninepence  —  with  a 
er  "  lent  her  by  the  German-speak- 
idlord  into  the  bargain;  the  inn 
an  Enelish  ex-officer,  whose  spir- 
ie  cooked,  cleaned,  nursed  her 
and  gave  singing  and  music  les- 
all  as  merrily  as  if  she  liked  it ;  *' 
[fre  housemaid,  whose  cotton  tur- 
ith  her  curly  wool  sticking  up 
I  it,  **  looked  like  a  royal  diadem 
solemn  brow,"  and  who  **  stepped 
10,  with  a  brimming  tub  of  water 
[lead,  and  a  brimming  pail  in  each 
*  the  young  black  shepherd,  play- 
a  home-made  guitar  to  his  sheep 
its ;  the  blacksmith  who  hammered 
)ught,  with  silver  bracelets  gleam- 
his  strong  ebony  arms ;  the  gal- 
Dutch  postmaster,  who  decorated 
ers  with  flowers,  and  wished  her 
tydin^s.  The  seasons  puzzled 
Capetown,  where  she  found  **no 
or  autumn,  only  hot,  dry,  brown 
,  with  its  cold  wind  at  times,  and 
;reen  winter,  all  fragrance  and 
...  If  Christmas  seemed  odd  at 
mer,  Easter  in  autumn  seems  pos- 
nnatural." 

idy  Duff  Gordon  was  sitting  under 
ree  in  the  Plaatz  of  the  missionary 
il  settlement  at  Gnadenthal,  wait- 
arly  prayers,  one  of  the  Herrenhut 
I  approached  her  with  a  strange 
on.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  the  last 
>t."  This  aboriginal  relic  was 
le  size  of  an  English  child  of 
with  tiny  brown  hands  and  feet, 
e  white  wool,  falling  into  ringlets 
pointed  chin.  His  piercing  eyes 
Id  and  restless,  and  he  put  his 
;ad  on  one  side  and  peered  wist- 
:o  the  face  of  the  tall,  beautiful 
iroman  looking  down  at  him  with 
iwonted  gentleness.  **  Father,  I 
u  are  not  tired.  You  are  old,"  she 
Yes,  I  am  above  a  hundred  years 
alone  —  quite  alone."  Creeping 
his  new  friend,  he  laid  his  tiny 
law  on  her  hand,  and  asked  if  she 
iren.  "  Yes,  at  home  in  England." 
►less  them  ! "  whispered  the  old 
tting  her  hand  again. 
Tape  "climate  of  Paradise,"  and 
Jly  paradisaical  daily  diet  of  thirty 
three  p>ounds  of  muscat-scented 
like  amber  eggfs,  and  uncounted 
)ears,  and  figs  ('*  just  a  little  taste 
;  "),  did  so  much  for  Lady  Duff 
\  health,  that  in  April,  1862,  she 


set  her  face  towards  England — taking 
every  step  on  her  homeward  way  with 
passionate  eagerness.  On  the  loth  of 
May  she  embarked  in  the  Camperdown, 
and  a  letter  written  on  board  details  a 
characteristic  bit  of  fun  and  good-nature. 
The  attorney-general  for  Cape  Colony  was 
one  of  her  fellow-passengers,  and  as  he 
was  attended  on  board  by  all  the  Cape- 
town volunteers  and  their  bands,  the  ex- 
citement was  great,  and  three  signals  went 
adrift.  In  order  not  to  appear  churlish 
through  inability  to  reply  to  a  French 
vessel,  Lady  Duff  Gordon  nobly  sacrificed 
a  garment  to  supply  the  missing  red,  while 
the  captain's  bandanna  furnished  the  yel- 
low. So  the  mot  d^ordre  for  signalling 
became  —  *'  Up  go  2.41,  and  my  lady's 
cloak,  which  is  7. 

Lady  Duff  Gordon  was  somewhat  irate 
at  hearing  that  a  wider  audience  than  the 
family  circle  had  enjoyed  her  bright  South 
African  sketches.  "  You  must  have  fallen 
into  second  childhood,"  she  told  her  hus- 
band, "to  think  oi printing ^nch  rambling 
hasty  scrawls  as  I  write."  Very  few  read- 
ers will  agree  with  her  when  she  adds,  **  I 
never  could  write  a  good  letter;  and  un- 
less I  gallop  as  hard  as  I  can,  and  don't 
stop  to  think,  I  can  say  nothing ;  so  all  is 
confused  and  unconnected."  It  is  just 
the  informal  ease  of  her  letters  which 
makes  them  so  charming. 

Mrs.  Austin,  in  her  preface  to  the  first 
volume  of  "  Letters  from  Egypt,"  points 
out  one  chief  reason  for  their  directness 
and  simplicity  —  they  were  addressed  to 
"the  two  persons  witn  whom, of  all  others, 
the  writer  felt  the  least  necessity  for  re- 
serve," her  husband  and  her  mother. 

She  did  not  long  enjoy  that  reunion 
so  joyfully  anticipated.  She  was  unfortu- 
natelv  persuaded  to  visit  Eaux  Bonnes, 
whicn  was  unsuited  to  her  in  every  re- 
spect. "  Don't  let  me  be  put  in  a  dreadful 
mountain  valley  to  inhale  those  dismalest 
of  vapors,"  she  wrote  long  afterwards ; 
"  I  hear  the  drip,  drip,  drip  of  Eaux 
Bonnes,  when  I  am  chilly  and  oppressed 
in  my  sleep."  In  October  of  the  same 
year  she  again  left  home  for  her  long  exile 
to  Egypt.  There  was  a  dramatic  contrast 
between  the  scenes  through  which  she  was 
led  by  her  pilgrimages  in  search  of  health. 
The  charm  of  the  Cape  lay  in  its  fresh- 
ness ;  she  preferred  it,  after  the  exhaus- 
tion of  long  illness,  to  Italy,  and  found 
in  its  new,  beautiful  nature,  unmarred  by 
man,  a  second  youth;  while  Egypt  de- 
rives its  romance  from  antiquity,  and  its 
majesty  and  pathos  from  decay. 

Lady  Dun  Gordon  was  again  accom- 
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panied  by  the  English  maid  "S.,**  who 
went  with  her  to  the  Cape,  and  whose 
invaluable  qualilications  as  a  travelling 
companion  were  summed  up  by  her  mis- 
tress in  two  negatives  —  **no  grumbling, 
and  no  gossiping."  S.  must  nave  been 
an  attractive  person  in  other  respects, 
though  of  mature  a^e ;  for  at  the  Cape  all 
the  unmarried  Dutaimen  who  approached 
her  made  love  to  her,  **  not  by  describing 
their  tender  feelings,  but  by  enumerating 
the  oxen,  sheep,  horses,  land,  money,  etc., 
of  which  they  were  possessed,  and  where- 
of, by  the  law  of  the  colony,  she  would 
have  become  lialf-owner ; "  while  at 
Thebes,  Lady  Duff  Gordon  received  from 
Mustafa  'Agfia,  the  most  rich  and  impor- 
tant person  in  the  neighborhood,  a  formal 
proposal  of  marriage  between  his  son  and 
her  servant.  The  disparity  in  age  he 
considered  no  objection  at  all,  and  he  was 
ready  to  pay  a  handsome  dowry  for  her. 

Lady  Duft  Gordon  landed  at  Alexandria, 
then  tne  home  of  her  married  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ross.  The  city  did  not  make  at  all 
a  favorable  impression.  The  turbulence 
of  the  people  distracted  one  accustomed 
to  the  soft  voices  and  gentle  ways  of  the 
Cape  blacks  ;  and  the  settled  melancholy 
of  the  faces,  the  dirt,  the  shabby-genteel 
palaces,  the  cruel  beating  of  boys  and  girls 
who  do  the  work  of  English  laborers,  were 
utterly  disheartening. 

There  Lady  Duff  Gordon  met  with  her 
faithful  attendant  Omar,  surnamed  Abu-1- 
Haldweh,  '*  the  Father  of  Sweets  ; "  a  sup- 
ple-figured youth,  with  "soft  but  anxious 
eyes.*'  His  brother  was  a  very  illustrious 
person,  dragoman  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
but  Omar  refused  to  speak  to  him,  be- 
cause he  did  not  approve  of  his  domestic 
arrangements  and  lax  moralitv. 

If  Alexandria  was  disappointing,  Cairo 
made  amends.  "Well  may  the  Prophet 
smile  when  he  looks  down  on  Cairo!" 
exclaimed  Lady  Duff  C*ordon.    **lt  is  a 

f  olden  existence,  all  sunshine  and  poetry." 
lere  she  was  privileged  to  see,  in  a  lovely 
little  mosque,  the  footprints  of  Mohammed 
in  two  black  stones  —  a  relic  never  before 
displayed  to  Frankish  eyes.  "  Egypt  is  a 
palimpsest,"  she  says,  "in  which  the 
Bible  is  written  over  Herodotus,  and  the 
Koran  over  that.  In  the  towns  the  Koran 
is  most  visible,  in  the  country  Herodotus." 
At  Gebel  Sheykh  Harnon  she  saw  the 
hole  of  .'Esculapius's  serpent,  and  fed  the 
birds  that  use  1  to  tear  the  cordage  of  the 
boats  where  they  were  not  ici\,  and  still 
come  on  board  by  scores  for  the  bread  no 
Reis  dare  refuse  them.  Hubastes  has  not 
lost  her  influence,  and  cats,  fed  in  the 


kddie's  court  at  Cairo  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, behave  with  singular  deconia 
when  the  "  servant  of  the  cats  "  summons 
them  to  dinner. 

Even  then,  when  Lady  DufiE  Gordoo^ 
kind  deeds  and  gentle  words  were  ooljr 
known  by  rumor,  her  passage  up  the  Nile 
was  a  royal  progress,  and  a  few  hundred 
eggs,  a  caldron  of  milk,  or  a  live  sheep, 
were  offered  to  her  in  picturesque  prooei- 
sions  wherever  her  boat  stopped. 

In  places  and  among  people  uncomipted 
by  European  greed  and  formality  the  dd 
Eastern  hospitality  survived ;  a  party  of 
slave-merchants,  "jet-black,  and  beautiful 
as  the  young  Bacchus,"  seeing  Lady  Duff 
Ciordon  stroll  by  on  the  bank,  asked  ber 
to  share  the  hot  bread,  sour  milk,  and 
dates  they  had  spread  upon  the  bank,  as 
naturally  as  an  Englishman  would  have 
stepped  aside  to  let  her  pass.  All  doofS 
flew  open  to  her,  because  she  was  "one  of 
those  Nazarenes  whom  the  Lord  Moham- 
med said  were  not  proud,  and  wished  well 
to  the  Muslimcen.  She  was  an  honored 
guest  in  Turkish  harems,  in  Coptic  me^ 
chants*  houses,  in  Arab  tents.  At  Pbihe 
she  slept  in  the  Osiris  chamber  on  the 
roof  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  bathed  at 
daybreak  in  the  crimson  Nile.  She  was 
invited  to  drink  new  milk  at  a  "lodge  in  a 
garden  of  cucumbers,"  and  to  take  part  ii 
religious  soiries  in  the  tombs  of  sheykhs, 
where  the  living  head  of  the  family  "re- 
ceives" in  honor  of  his  dead  ancestor, 
and  music,  prayers,  and  coffee  alternate. 
Slie  was  welcomed  with  many  flowers  of 
speech  by  a  grimy  saint  —  Simeon  Stylites 
without  the  column  —  who  had  neither 
eyes  nor  cars  for  any  one  else  while  she 
was  by ;  and  she  made  a  complete  con- 
quest of  a  very  gentlemanlike  and  amiable 
Nubian,  much  looked  up  to  in  his  native 
place  for  having  killed  a  few  intrusive  tax- 
gatherers  and  recruiting  officers. 

News  of  the  loss  of  friends  will  d(tf 
one*s  footsteps,  even  should  they  be  led 
*^  to  the  remotest  mountain  of  Cathay.** 
At  Capetown  Lady  Duff  Gordon  learned 
the  death  of  Dr.  Hawtrey,  to  whom  both 
her  father  and  herself  were  deeply  at» 
tachcd.  At  Asyoot  she  heard  of  that  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  a  lifelong  friend  to  all 
her  family.    When  Sir  ^exander  Duff 

I  OorJon  was  recovering  from  a  severe  at- 

,  tack  of  cholera  in  1846,  Lord  Lansdowne 
lent  him  his  Richmond  villa  —  Bowood 
in  miniature  —  for  the  autumn ;  and  hav- 

;  ing  occasion  to  pass  through  London  du^ 
ing  that  time,  was  "  much  obliged  by  their 
kind  hospitality  in  giving  him  a  dinner 

i  and  a  bed." 
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Manj  [wrote  Lady  Duff  Gordon]  will  mourn 
that  kind,  wise,  steadfast  man ;  no  one  nowa- 
days will  be  so  noble,  with  such  unconscious- 
ness and  simplicity.  I  have  bought  two  Cop- 
tic turbans  to  make  a  black  dress  out  of ;  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  wear  it  for  him  — 
here,  where  "compliment**  is  out  of  the 
question. 

At  £1  Uksur,  at  a  later  date,  she  was  to 
hear  of  a  yet  heavier  loss.  John  Austin 
died,  and  Lady  Du£E  Gordon  wrote  to  her 

mother :  — 

I  did  indeed  feel  with  you.  I  have  never 
left  off  the  habit  of  thinking  how  I  shall  tell 
my  father  this  and  that,  and  how  such  things 
would  interest  him,  and  what  he  would  say. 
The  thought  comes,  and  with  it  the  sadness, 
more  often  than  I  can  tell. 

Lady  Duff  Gordon  spent  the  warmest 
months  of  1863  with  her  family  in  En- 
gland.   But  as  soon  as  the  chill  and  damp 
of  autumn  approached  she  had  again  to 
take  wing.    After  a  wretched  voyage  she 
was  consoled,  on  arriving  at  Alexandria, 
by  seeing  her  daughter  coming  in  a  boat 
to  meet  her  **  looking  fresh  and  bright  and 
flierry,**   and    attended    by    the    faithful 
Omar,  radiant  with  joy.     lie  extended  his 
eothusiasm  to  Mrs.  Ross,  whom  Lady  Duff 
Gordon  overheard  him  describing  thus  :  — 

fiy  my  soul  she  rides  like  a  Bedawee ;  she 
hoots  with  the  gun  and  pistol ;  rows  the  boat ; 
he  knows  many  languages;  works  with  the 
eedle  like  an  Efreet;  and  to  see  her  hands 
in  over  the  teeth  of  the  music-box  (keys  of 
le  piano)  amazes  the  mind,  while  her  singing 
addens  the  soul  I  How,  then,  should  her 
isband  ever  desire  the  coffee-shop  ? 

When  Lady  Duff  Gordon  next  ascended 
e  Nile  it  was  flooded  "seven  men's 
;ight*'  above  its  usual  level,  and  her 
ihabeeyeh  sailed  away  among  the  palm- 
5es,  over  submerged  cotton  fields.  Her 
ly  was  through  a  spectacle  of  devasta- 
)n  —  whole  villages  submerged  and 
elted,  "  mud  to  mud,"  and  crowds  of 
Jf-starved  creatures  raking  feebly  among 
e  receding  waters  in  the  effort  to  recon- 
ruct  a  partial  shelter. 
Thenceforward  her  life  was  a  perpet- 
l1  chase  of  health,  changing  with  the 
langing  seasons,  from  Cairo  and  her 
ihabeeyeh,  from  a  river  steamer  to  a 
if-niined  "Theban  palace"  over  the 
mple  at  Khem  —  but  always,  whenever 
e  halted,  making  a  host  of  devoted 
ends,  doing  acts  of  charity  and  kind- 
ss,  seeing  the  quaintest,  the  prettiest, 
id  too  often  the  most  painful  sights. 
"\th  all  its  sadness  she  loved  the  land ;  it 
ew  to  be  her  home,  and  its  suffering 
t  g^teful  people  became  her  people. 


"  On  vous  aime  comme  une  soeur,  et  on 
vous  respecte  comme  une  reine,"  an  Arab 
physician  one  day  said  to  her.  And  she 
could  scarcely  understand  how  European 
travellers  could  pass  through  scenes  of 
want  and  desolation  in  their  ^ay  daha- 
beeyehs,  without  a  thought  for  the  misery 
around  them.  "  When  I  go  and  sit  with 
the  English,"  she  said,  "  I  feel  almost  as 
if  they  were  foreigners  to  me  too,  so  com- 
pletely am  I  now  dt'nl  el  beled —  daughter 
of  the  country."  Throughout  her  letters 
she  constantly  yearns  iox  husband  and 
children,  but  never  for  England  —  she 
wishes  them  with  her ;  she  does  not  wish 
herself  with  them. 

Her  heart  warmed  to  the  people  whose 
poverty  was  never  ugly  to  her,  whose  ser- 
vices were  friendly,  whom  she  nursed  in 
sickness,  fed  in  want,  and  watched  beside 
in  death.  "  By  the  God  most  High  ! " 
cried  one  poor  father,  whose  son  she  had 
cured,  "  if  ever  I  find  any  of  the  English 
poor  or  sick  or  afflicted  up  in  Feyzdghloo, 
I  will  make  them  know  that  I,  Ahoo-Mo- 
hammad,  never  saw  a  face  like  the  pale 
face  of  the  English  lady  bent  over  my  sick 

Faith,  it  must  be  owned,  had  often 
much  to  do  with  the  cures  Lady  Duff  Gor- 
don wrought  during  her  extensive  medi- 
cal practice,  which  she  declared  herself 
willing  to  dispose  of  on  easy  terms  to  any 
enterprising  young  English  doctor.  The 
natives  were  intensely  superstitious,  be- 
lieving in  twins  who  become  cats  at  night, 
in  holy  men  seen  in  the  body  at  two  places 
at  once,  and  in  amulets  beyond  number. 
An  old  woman  whose  powaer  had  been 
wrapped  in  a  fragment  of  Saturday  Rc" 
view  declared,  Mashallah !  the  charm 
was  a  powerful  one.  For  though  she 
had  not  been  able  to  wash  off  all  the  fine 
writing  from  the  paper,  even  that  little 
had  done  her  a  great  deal  of  good. 

At  weddings  or  funerals  Lady  Duff  Gor- 
don was  alike  welcomed  and  honored ; 
and  while  her  sympathies  were  roused  by 
the  people's  joys  and  sorrows,  her  keen 
sense  of  humor  kept  her  amused  at  their 
oddities. 

Eastern  life  is  to  this  close  observer  a 
perpetual  panorama.  She  sees  from  her 
windows  a  Turkish  wedding  procession, 
with  a  pretty  boy  of  thirteen  for  bride- 
groom, dressed  in  scarlet  robe  and  turban, 
preceded  by  flaring  cressets  and  sur- 
rounded by  men  carrying  tapers  and  sing- 
ing songs;  or  a  Coptic  bride  dressed  in 
white  and  blazing  with  diamonds  passes 
by ;  abyatees  with  harp,  sackbut,  and  dul- 
cimer, playing  and  singing  before  her,  and 
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little  girls  in  scarlet  habarahs  acting  as 
bridesmaids.  Or,  the  scene  changing,  as 
life  itself  changes,  a  poor  man  who  has 
lost  his  little  son  creeps  out  of  his  deso- 
late home  and  stands  under  her  window, 
wailing  "  Oh,  my  boy,  my  boy ! "  wetting 
the  dust  with  his  tears,  and  calling  on  the 
passers-by  to  grieve  with  him.  Or  a  little 
half-black  child,  not  two  years  old,  wear- 
ing "a  bit  of  iron  wire  in  one  ear,  and 
iron  rings  round  his  ankles  —  and  nothing 
else,''  solemnly  gazes  at  the  Inkeleezen 
Sitt  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  dances 
before  her  "to  amuse  her  mind;"  his 
uncle  having  made  him  fit  to  be  seen  by 
emptying  a  pitcher  of  water  on  his  head 
to  rinse  off  the  dust  —  "  which,''  says  Lady 
Duff  Gordon,  "  is  equivalent  to  a  clean 
pinafore."  The  precocity  of  Eastern  chil- 
dren is  marvellous.  A  boy  of  twelve  fell 
desperately  in  love  with  a  pretty  Baroness 
K.,  more  than  twice  his  age,  put  on  a  tur- 
ban for  the  first  time  to  look  like  a  man, 
and  seated  himself  cross-legged  on  the 
carpet  before  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  to  tell 
her  of  his  devouring  passion  and  beg  some 
medicine  to  "make  him  white"  and  im- 
prove him  in  the  eyes  of  his  beloved. 
The  son  of  the  sultan  of  Darfoor,  a  **  pret- 
ty, imperious  little  nigger  "  about  eleven, 
clressed  in  a  yellow  silk  caftan  and  scar- 
let burnous,  being  presented  to  her,  ex- 
claimed scornfully,  "Why,  she  is  a  wom- 
an ;  she  can't  talk'  to  me  !  "  But  a  box  of 
French  sweetmeats  altered  his  opinion, 
and  on  being  asked  how  many  brothers 
he  had,  the  young  prince  condescended  to 
reply,  "  Who  can  count  them  ?  They  are 
like  mice  !  "  The  Arabs  often  carry  their 
reverence  for  the  other  sex  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  Omar  submitted  to  be  bullied 
and  lectured  by  Zeynib,  a  Nubian  girl  of 
eight  who  had  been  given  to  Lady  Duff 
Gordon,  and  when  laughed  at  for  his  do- 
cility, answered,  "  How  I  say  anything  to 
it?  That  one  child!"  When  Abd-el- 
Kddir  was  expected  at  Cairo,  Lady  Duff 
Gordon's  donkey-driver  asked  her  if  he 
were  not  Akhu-l-Bendt  (a  brother  of  girls). 
She  said  she  did  not  know  that  he  had 
any  sisters.  "  The  Arabs,  O  lady,"  was 
the  reply,  "call  that  man  *a  brother  of 
girls '  to  whom  God  has  given  a  clean 
heart  to  love  all  women  as  his  sisters,  and 
strength  and  courage  to  fight  for  their 
protection."  Even  polygamy  is,  accord- 
ing to  Lady  Duff  Goraon,  often  merely 
consideration  for  the  necessities  of  "the 
we.iker  vessel."  Hearing  that  Hassan, 
the  janissary  of  the  American  consulate, 
had  married  his  brother's  widow,  and 
adopted  lx)th  her  boys,  she  said  the  two 


wives  did  not  sound  to  her  very  comfort- 
able. "  Oh,  no,"  replied  Omar,  '*  not  com* 
fortable  at  all  for  the  man,  but  he  take 
care  of  the  woman.  That  is  what  is  prop- 
er.   That  is  the  good  Muslim." 

Men,  however,  are  recognized  as  the 
rightful  heads  of  the  house ;  and  when 
Sir  Alexander  paid  his  wife  a  visit  in 
1864,  Omar  completely  dethroned  her,  and 
took  all  orders  from  **the  master,"  plainly 
showing  by  his  manner  that  he  tnon^t 
she  should  do  the  same.    During  that  visit 
Lady  Duff  Gordon  first  fully  realized  how 
Oriental  she  had  become.    She  fancied  her 
husband  found  her  way  of  life  comfort* 
less  :  "  I  had  got  so  used  to  havimg  n^tk^ 
ing^'*  she  wrote  to  her  mother,  "that  I 
forgot  how  it  would  seem  to  a  new-comer." 
Her  domestic  staff  was  truly  Eastern  in 
primitiveness.    Her  black  boy,  Mabroolc, 
who  called  himself  a  iry/iff-irya«  (cannibal)f 
but  was  a  most  jolly  and  good-tempered 
one,  washed  linen  vigorously   with  his 
round  ebony  arms ;  Omar  ironed ;  and 
Achmet   cooked    and   waited    at    table. 
"What,"  she  asked,  '* would  an  English 
*  respectable '  cook  say  to  seeing  *two 
dishes  and  a  sweet  *  cooked  over  a  little 
old  wood  on  a  few  bricks,  by  a  baby  in  a 
single  blue  shirt?"    She  learnt  to  prefer 
"  food  with  fingers  "  (Arab  fingers,  tnat  iSi 
which  are  wasTied  fifty  times  a  day),  and 
was  amused  at  the  shyness  of  some  Eih 
glish  lord  to  whom  she  gave  an  Arab  din- 
ner, and  who  "looked  quite  frightened** 
at  the  sight  of  the  tray,  and  Uie  Uadt 
fingers  in  the  dishes. 

"  Would  you  know  the  wife  of  your 
bosom,"  she  asked  Sir  Alexander,  **ina 
pair  of  pink  trousers  and  a  Turkish  /«lf 
The  woman  who  came  to  sew  could  not 
make  a  ^own,  so  she  made  me  a  pair  ol 
trousers  instead." 

Other  ladies  of  undoubted  propriety  are 
yet  more  lightly  clad.  Mabrook,  his  mii- 
tress  was  gravelv  informed,  came  of  a 
respectable  family,  for  his  mother  beat 
him  well  when  he  told  lies,  '^and  wore 
a  cow's  tail  down  to  her  heels  behind." 
That  tail,  a  girdle,  and  a  tiny  leathern 
apron,  constituted  her  whole  wardrobe. 
Eastern  women  in  general,  however,  dress 
richlv,  and  treat  their  smart  dothes  in  a 
reckless  wav,  that  gives  them** a  grand 
air  no  Parisian  duchess  could  ever  nope 
to  imitate.  Not  that  I  think  that  a  virtnCc 
mind  you,"  adds  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  '*biit 
some  vices  are  genteel." 

The  chief  secret  of  Lady  Duff  Gordon^ 

popularity  was  her  readiness  to  adopt  the 

i  social  equality  which  prevails  in  the  East 

!  She  asked  an  Arab  dlim,  or  theological 
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stodent,  descended  from  the  Prophet, 
whether  Muslims  called  themselves  chil- 
dren or  slaves  of  God?  "It  is  all  one," 
he  said,  **  children  or  slaves.  Does  not  a 
man  care  for  both  tenderly  alike  ?  " 
his  feeling  of  equality  gives  dignity  and 
friendliness  to  Eastern  manners,  greatly 
aided  by  their  personal  symmetry.  "  To 
seeaBedawee  and  his  wife  walk  down  the 
streets  of  Cairo  is  superb.  Her  hand  rest- 
ing on  his  shoulder,  and  scarcely  deigning 
to  cover  her  haughty  face,  she  looks  down 
on  the  £g3rptian  veiled  woman,  who  walks 
behind  her  lord  and  master  and  carries 
the  burden."  Her  donkey-girl  at  Thebes, 
Ward<s-Shdm  (the  Rose  of  Syria),  dressed 
hite  a  Greek  statue,  was  **  a  feast  to  the 
eyes."  And  "  How  good  is  a  drink  of 
Sile  water  I "  she  exclaims,  "  out  of  an 
amphora  held  to  your  lips  by  a  woman  as 
graceful  as  she  is  kindly.  *  May  it  benefit 
thee  P  she  says,  smiling,  with  her  beauti- 
fid  teeth  and  eyes." 

The  poorest  people  called  Lady  Duff 
Gordon  "O  sister!"  and  talked  to  her 
*ith  perfect  respectfulness  and  ease.   The 
B^wee,  in  a  bazaar  where  she  bought  a 
white  cloak,  assisted  in  the  bargain,  and 
•rapped  her  up  in  the  garment ;  her  Cai- 
reoe  washerwoman,  saying  that  she  had 
Bttde  the  city  "delightful  with  her  pres- 
ence/' invitea  her  to  dinner ;  the  carpen- 
ter, who  mended  her  boat,  went  on  Sunday 
to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  ask  her  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  ride,  richly  dressed,  and 
Qioanted  on  a  fine  black  donkey ;  a  splen- 
did old  Arab,  who  had  been   Belzoni^s 
guide,  adopted  her  as  his  "lady  great- 
granddaughter." 

**  You  see,"  she  says,  "  how  the  *  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights  '  are  quite  true  and 
real  —  how  great  beys  sit  with  grocers, 
and  carpenters  offer  a  civility  to  noble 
people.  This  is  what  makes  Arab  society 
quite  unintelligible  and  impossible  to  most 
Europeans." 

When,  in  1865,  the  first  volume  of  Lady 
Duff  Gordon's  "  Letters  from  Egypt  "  was 
given  to  the  public,  her  family  were  wait- 
mg  in  painful  suspense  for  news  of  her 
departure  from  El  Uksur,  where  there 
had  been  disturbances  and  bloodshed,  and 
her  voyage  down  the  Nile.  This  had 
been  delayed  by  illness,  and  as  the  illness 
increased,  so  did  the  longing  for  her  dear 
ones.  She  often  expresses  it,  though 
with  the  unselfish  wamine  that  they  must 
not  come  to  Egypt  merely  to  please  her, 
and  that  she  is  too  full  of  pain  to  give 
pleasure  to  them.  **  I  was  so  pleased," 
she  tells  her  husband,  "  to  see  two  young 
men,  your  opposite  neighbors  in  London, 


who  said  they  saw  you  every  morning  go 
down  the  street  —  ojala! — that  1  did  so 
too  I "  But  she  adds,  "  I  know  I  am  op- 
pressive company  now,  and  am  apt,  like 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  in  *  Emma,'  to  say,  *  Let 
us  all  have  some  gruel.' " 

In  1867  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross,  about  to 
leave  for  Europe,  went  up  the  Nile  to  bid 
Lady  Duff  Gordon  good-bye.  At  one  of 
the/?/tfj  given  in  tneir  honor,  Mrs.  Ross 
covered  herself  with  confusion  by  an  art- 
less blunder.  Having  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  their  nost,  the  maoun  of 
Keneh,  spoken  of  as  Ootn-az-zeeneh^  she 
so  addressed  him  with  scrupulous  polite- 
ness. Omar  with  difficulty  concealed  his 
amusement,  and  at  last  said  to  her,— 

"Oh,  Sitt,  that  is  not  his  name,  but  peo- 
ple call  him  so  for  laughing.  Oom-az- 
zeeneh  means  *  mother  of  beauty,'  and  seest 
thou  not  that  he  is  ugly,  and  has  but  one 
eye .? " 

Lady  Duff  Gordon's  next  English  vis- 
itor was  her  only  son,  and  among  other 
preparations  for  his  arrival,  she  wished 
to  have  her  boat  painted.  But  she  got 
hold  of  the  very  barber  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights "  turnea  painter,  and  his  endless 
tongue  nearly  drove  her  crazy.  First, 
three  pounds  were  wanted  to  buy  paint  — 
**none  but  the  best  of  paint  is  fitting  for 
a  noble  person  like  thee,  and  that  thou 
knowest  is  costly,  and  I  am  thy  servant, 
and  would  do  thee  honor." 

"Very  well;  take  the  money,  and  see,  O 
man,  that  the  paint  is  of  the  best,  or  thy  back- 
sheesh will  be  bad  also."  He  has  scarcely 
begun,  when  he  rushes  in  to  say,  **  Come,  O 
Bey,  O  Basha,  and  behold  the  brilliancy  of 
the  white  paint,  like  milk,  like  glass,  like  the 
full  moon  I  *' 

"Mashallahl  But  now  be  so  good  as  to 
work  fast,  for  my  son  will  be  here  in  a  few 
days,  and  nothing  is  ready.**  Fatal  remark  I 
Out  pours  the  flood  again :  — 

"Mashallah  Bismallahl  May  the  Lord 
spare  him,  may  God  prolong  thy  days.  Let 
me  advise  thee  how  to  keep  the  eye  from  him, 
for  doubtless  thy  son  is  beautiful  as  a  mem- 
look  of  one  thousand  purses.  Remember  to 
spit  in  his  face  when  he  comes  on  board,  and 
revile  him  aloud  that  all  the  people  may  hear 
thee,  and  compel  him  to  wear  torn  and  dirty 
clothes  when  he  goes  out.  And  how  many 
children  hadst  thou,  and  our  master,  thy  mas- 
ter?" etc.,  etc.  "Shukr  Allah  1  all  is  well 
with  us,**  cries  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  in  despera- 
tion. **  But,  by  the  Prophet,  paint,  O  Maalim, 
and  do  not  break  my  head  any  more  I  " 

When  her  son  arrived,  Lady  Duff  Gor- 
don felt  his  presence  "like  a  new  life." 
"  He  says  he  is  thoroughly  happy,"  she 
wrote  to   Sir  Alexander,   "and  that  he 
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never  was  more  amused  than  with  me, 
which  I  think  flattering."  Half  her  old 
house  at  Luxor,  her  "  Tneban  palace,"  fell 
down  into  the  temple  beneath,  six  days 
before  they  arrived  there.  Fortunately 
her  furniture  had  been  moved,  some  mis- 

fivings  being  felt  about  the  state  of  the 
uilding.  At  Keneh  they  saw  a  theologi- 
cal curiosity  —  a  Copt  who  had  turned 
Presbyterian,  and  persuaded  a  hundred 
others  to  do  likewise.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Soudan  by  the  patriarch,  but  brought 
back.  "  He  is  a  splendid  fellow,"  said 
Lady  Duff  Gordon,  **  and  I  felt  I  looked 
on  the  face  of  a  Christian  martyr,  a  curi- 
ous sight  in  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  . 
When  he  was  gone,  the  mufti  said,  *  Ah, 
we  thank  them,  for  though  they  know  not 
the  truth  of  Islam,  they  are  good  men,  and 
walk  straight,  and  would  die  for  their  re- 
ligion ;  their  example  is  excellent.  Praise 
be  to  God  for  them.*  " 

An  excursion  to  Beyroot  in  a  Russian 
steamer  cost  Lady  Dun  Gordon  an  almost 
fatal  illness,  during  which  she  found  that 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  would  not  nurse  a 
Protestant;  nor  the  Prussians  a  non-Lu- 
theran; humiliating  contrast  to  Muslim 
tender-heartedness. 

At  Assouan  she  got  better,  went  on 
board  her  own  boat,  and  prepared  to  go 
once  more  up  the  river,  taking  with  her  a 
young  sailor  who"  sang  like  a  nightin- 
gale," and  turned  out  to  be  a  professional 
singer  from  Cairo,  who  joined  her  crew 
**for  fun."  His  sweet,  strong  voice  at- 
tracted crowds  to  hear  him,  and  prayers 
were  offered  in  the  mosque  at  Esneh  that 
Lady  Duff  Gordon  might  be  rewarded 
for  the  pleasure  she  had  afforded  them. 
"  Fancy,"  she  says,  "  desiring  *  the  prayers 
of  this  congregation  for  the  welfare  ot  the 
lady  who  gave  me  her  opera-box  last  Sat- 
urday ! ' " 

Christmas  Day,  1868  —  her  last  Christ- 
mas Day  —  she  spent  at  Esneh,  making 
**  fantasia  "  after  the  Eastern  fashion,  with 
songs  and  dances. 

How  I  did  long  to  transport  the  whole  scene 
before  your  eyes  I  [she  writes  to  her  hus- 
band] Ramadan  warbling  intense  love-songs, 
and  beating  a  tiny  tambourine,  while  Zeynib 
danced  before  him,  and  gave  the  pantomime 
to  his  song ;  and  the  sailors  and  girls  and  re- 
spectable merchants  sat  pili-miU  all  round 
the  deck,  and  the  player  on  the  rabab  drew 
from  it  a  wail  like  that  of  Osis  for  dead  Osiris. 
I  never  auite  know  whether  it  is  now  or  four 
thousana  years  ago,  when  I  am  in  the  dreamy 
intoxication  of  a  real  Egyptian  fantasia. 

The  improvement  in  her  health,  how- 
ever, she  well  knew  could  only  be  tempo- 


rary ;  and  the  thought  began  to  press  oa 
her,  as  it  does  on  most  sensitive  people  so 
circumstanced,  of  opportunities  for  doing 
good  work  allowed  to  slip  idly  by. 

Now  that  I  am  too  ill  to  write  [she  says  to 
Sir  Alexander]  I  feel  sorry  that  I  did  not  per- 
sist and  write  on  the  beliefs  of  Egypt,  in  tpUe 
of  your  fear  that  the  learned  would  cut  me  ap- 
For  I  honestly  believe  that  knowledge  will  die 
out  with  me  which  few  others  possess.    You 
must  recollect  that  the  learned  know  books* 
and  I  know  men,  and,  what  is  more  difficnlt« 
women. 

This  she  undoubtedly  did ;  but  Dr.  W. 
H.  Russell,  who  must  be  accepted  as  aj 
authority  on  Eastern  matters,  thinks  sb< 
did  not  know  them  quite  so  well  as  she  ii 
agined,  and  that  those  around  her  played 
a  little  on  sympathies  so  easily  aroused- 
"  The  warmth  of  her  nature,    he  sajrSv 
^*  has  been  touched  by  the  apparent  degra.- 
dation  of  the  Egyptian  people,  and  in  h^r 
letters  she  has  written  of  the  govemmeisC, 
and  especially  of  Ismail  Pasha,  with  grea^t 
severity.     Her   physical   weakness   rex»- 
dered  her  dependent  on  others  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  perceiving  the  tenden^7 
of  her  mind  and  the  direction  of  her  i  n- 
quirlcs,  her  informants  were  disposed  ^^ 
exaggerate  any  acts  which    seemed  re- 
pressive or  harsh,  and  to  find  out  caases 
of  complaint."    This  may  have  been  done 
in  all  nonesty,  and  even  unconsciously^ 
for  there  was  a  sufficient  substratum  01 
wrong  and  misery  in  that  oppressed  coun- 
try, and  it  is  natural  that  CTiefs  confided 
to  a  sympathetic  ear  should  lose  nothing 
in  the  telling;  strong  feelings  wiU  find 
strong  expression. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
party  returned  from  Philx,  Dr.  RusscU 
paid  a  visit  to  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  Thef 
had  been  reading  the  first  volume  of  her 
^*  Letters  "  on  their  voyage,  and  wished  to 
see  the  writer.  Dr.  Russell  speaks  prosa- 
ically of  her  "  Theban  palace  "  as  "rick- 
ety rooms  constructed  of  very  frail  nuk 
terials  in  a  story  of  a  ruined  temple  at 
Luxor ; "  and  adds  that  when  he  saw  her 
she  was  living  entirely  in  her  dahabeeyeh, 
moored  above  the  town  of  Assouan  m  a 
sort  of  pool,  a  couple  of  miles  below  the 
cataract. 

Most  travellers  [he  said]  call  on  the  invalid, 
and  find  it  worth  their  while  if  they  are  rfr 
ccived,  for  her  conversation  is  sfhjtud  and 
animated,  and  she  has  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion—  rather  about  the  people,  however,  than 
the  countr}'.  The  boat  was  in  the  full  blase 
of  the  sun,  but  was  covered  in  on  deck-— a 
'  modest  but  not  uncomfortable  dahabeeyeh, 
with  a  group  of  natives  on  deck,  among  whom 
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we  recognized  tadv  Gordon's  often-quoted  was  with  her  ;  her  husband  and  her  daugh- 

dragomm.    The  lady  was  reclining  on  a  sofa  ter  were  preparing  to  join  her.     She  had 

mthe  abin.  which  was  cool  and  airy.     Her  wished  to  die  at  Thebes,  "among her  own 

face,  notwithst^ding  traces  of  severe  illness,  people,"  and  rest  in  a  tomb  prepared  for 

£rand%SntX^^?hV^^^^^^^  '-^  the  sheykh,  a  descenVt  of  the 

eyes  looked  out  on  the  world  with  an  exprei-  Prophet,  aniong  those  of  his  own  family, 

aonfull  of  sincerity  and  enthusiasm.     But  her  ^^^  when  she  knew  that  she  would  never 

features  were  worn,  and  the  hectic  on  her  return  to  Thebes,  she  asked  to  be  buried 

cheek,  the  color  of  her  lips,  and  her  wasted  as  quietly  as  possible  in  the  English  cem- 

hands  and  &ame  prepared  one  for  the  diflS-  etery  at  Cairo. 

culty  with  which  she  spoke,  and  for  the  cough  Her  memory  still  lives  among  those  she 

and  catching  of  the  breath  which  interrupted  loved  and  served,  and  her  good  influence 

tor  conversauon.      She  wore  a  long  loose  ^cts  and  reacts  in  Egypt  to  this  day. 

Onental  robe,  and  a  fez  cap,  beneath  which  ^^  American  told  Lady  Duff  Gordon's 

&rot'd.n\ttVin"e^^^^^^^^^  friend  .Mustafa  that  herW  had  made 

tional  trouble  on  the  poor  lady.     A  French  him  wish   well  to   the  Egyptian   people, 

newspaper,  seizing  on  a  passage  in  one  of  her  ^^d  desire  to  behave  kindly  to  them  ;  and 

fetters,  written  long  ago,  in  which  she  de-  her  dlim,  Sheykh  Yussuf,  was  puzzled  and 

scribed  the  misery  of  the  fellaheen,  and  rated  bewildered  by  the   civilities  he  received 

^e  Viceroy  very  sharply,  has  a  bitter  article  from  strangers. 

on  the  reported  engagements  of  Mademoiselle  Mr.  Eden,  in  his  "  Nile  without  a  Drag- 

^hneider  and  other  expensive  ariisi^s  for  the  oman,"  says   that    Mustafa  'Agha,  then 

^rodieatare.     Isrnail  Pasha  ha^  been  made  "our  unpaid  and  obliging  "consular  agent, 

SSI^Lh  ^L^Tt'  ^f^  ^"^^  h""  ^  ?"?  outdid  his  customar^  -  dvility  and  affec- 

incensed  against  the  wnter.     Indeed,   Lady  ..       .      ^             £       't^-     j     £^  r    j      t-^  £c 

I>uflf  Gordon  beUeves  that  she  is  scarcely  safe,  ^'^^ /^  l^'^^l  ^^^j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^ady   Dufif 

*»xd  is  sure  that  Omar,  her  dragoman,  will  fall  Gordon.       He  adds  :  — 

^  evil  days  when  she  is  no  more.  Her  house  at  Luxor  is  a  modem  white 

cu^ ^r       J  r  ^^  *u*           •  i.     u  building,  stuck  like  a  mushroom  on  the  top 

She  was  relieved  from  this  anxiety  by  ^^  ^„  ^^^  ^,^  ^^  ^^e  ruins  of  an  ancient  tem- 
Uje  Pnnce  of  Wales  appointing  Omar  his  pig.  in  &ont  of  it  lies  the  river,  behind  is  a 
Own  dragoman.  When  Lady  Duff  Gor-  rubbishy  courtyard,  on  all  sides  a  sea  of  dust, 
don  was  describing  to  the  prince  the  ap-  and  not  one  speck  of  green  affords  an  atom 
athy  of  the  viceroy  in  the  presence  of  the  of  shade  or  repose  to  the  eye,  weary  of  the 
famine  in  upper  Egypt,  Omar,  who  en-  heat  and  glare.  A  more  uninteresting  hab- 
tered  with  pipes  and  coffee,  interposed,  itation  it  would  be  hard  to  find,  and  if  evi- 
saying  that  some  thousand  measures  of  ^JS^ce  were  wanted  of  the  perfection  of  the 
corn  liad  been  sent  up  for  the  people,  ^h^^^"  J^\*?^f  ^»  ^°"^^  '^  "°^  ^3  ^!}®^^^"!,  ^"^ 
"Perhaps/^  says  Dr.  Ru'ssell,  » thi^ inL-  ^XeTtl^e^^lf  ^^^^^ 
nation  might  not  have  been  forthcoming  for  its  climate's  sake  ? 
lad  not  we  been  present.  Before  leav- 
ing Egypt  the  Prince  of  Wales  paid  Lady  Clearly,  a  scene's  beauty  sometimes  lies 
Duff  Gordon  another  visit,  this  time  ac-  in  the  eye  that  sees  it,  as  much  as  a  jest's 
x>mpanied  by  the  princess.  **  He  was  felicity  does  in  the  ear  that  hears  it. 
nost  pleasant  and  kind,"  she  says,  "  and  This  was  Lady  Duff  Gordon's  Theban 
lie  princess  too.  She  is  the  most  per-  palace,  which  she  said  grew  "more  and 
:ectly  simple-mannered  girl  I  ever  saw.  more  beautiful "  to  her,  and  of  which  she 
She  does  not  even  try  to  be  civil  like  wrote :  **  The  view  round  my  house  is 
)thcr  great  people,  but  asks  blunt  ques-  magnificent  on  every  side.  Across  the 
ions,  and  looks  at  one  so  heartily  with  Nile  in  front,  and  over  a  splendid  expanse 
ler  clear  honest  eyes  that  she  must  win  of  green  and  a  range  of  distant  orange- 
dl  hearts.  They  were  more  considerate  butt  hills  to  the  south-east." 
ihan  any  people  I  have  seen,  and  the  Mr.  Eden  thought  Lady  Duff  Gordon's 
)rince,  instead  of  being  gracious,  was,  if  estimate  of  the  people  as  much  too  high 
(  may  say  so,  quite  respectful  in  his  man-  as  her  praise  of  that  part  of  their  coun- 
ler ;  he  is  very  well-bred  and  pleasant,  try  which  she  made  her  home.  But  their 
md  I  am  sure  has  a  kind  heart.  My  sail-  gratitude  he  was  forced  to  admit.  "  Her 
M-s  were  so  proud  at  having  the  honor  of  constant  kindness  and  care  for  the  sick 
owing  him  in  our  own  boat,,  and  of  sing-  and  poor  within  reach  of  Luxor,"  he  says, 
ng  to  him!"  The  letter  just  quoted  "has  caused  her  memory  to  be  almost 
vas  wTitten  at  Cairo,  oa  the  15th  of  June,  worshipped  by  the  Theban  people  of  all 
869.  •*  The  end  came  more  quickly  than  classes.  From  the  'agha  to  the  beggar, 
iny  one  expected,"  says  Mrs.  Ross ;  and  nobody  has  any  but  good  words  for  her, 
>n  the   i4tQ  of  July  she  died.    Her  son  and  few  can  say  of  these  enough." 
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From  Macmiiian't  Magaiine.  letter-Writing  a  primary  consideration,  sup* 
THE  LETTERS  OF  CHARLES  LAMa*  plies  a  third.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to 
The  published  letters  of  distinguished  '°  ^  remembered  that  there  have  been 
men  make,  as  you  are  aware,  an  impor-  r"°°s  endowed  with  a  peculiar  faculty 
tant  branch  of^  English  literature.  To  f?'  fxpressmg  their  best  talent  and  no- 
mention  a  few  only,  and  those  distinctively  '''«i*  ^^1^'"  '°  ""*  particular  form,  and 
literary  men,  how  much  poorer  shouia  f  there  have  been,  so  there  may  be  again. 

we  be  if  we  had  not  inherited  the  letters  K  "*  ""P*  .       .*       .u         u  .  t 
of  I'ope  and  Swift,  of  Walpole,  Cowper,       It  i?  an  interesting  theme,  but  I  must 

Gray,  and  Byron,  and,  in  our  own  day,  of  P''^'*^  b>s  to  dwell  with  you  upon  one 

Dickens  and  Carlyle !  The  letters  of  these,  notable  and  charming  practiser  of  the  art 

and  others  you  will  recall,  form  indeed  a  -the  unpremeditated  art,  to  use  SheUeys 

limited  literature,  and  for  that  rea-son  per-  ?""*«•  of  familiar  letter-wntmg.     The 

haps,  like  the  Sibylline  books,  will  be  ever  Ic"*""-"  «>/  Lamb  have  a  great  variety  of 

more  and    more  treasured.    For  letter-  mterest  for  us.    Taken  together  and  read 

m  order,  they  form  of  themselves  an  auto* 


writing  (of  the  kind  that  survives)  began  ">  orucr,  iney  lorm  oi  cnemseives  an  auwF- 

late,  and  I   think  we  may  safely  predict  bjography     Of  his  childhood  and  youth  , 

will  (to  use  the  famous  apology  made  by  '"^  school-time  and  his  holiday  seasons  ; 

Charles  Umb  at  the  India  House)  make  •"«.  ^t'^'lv  *"d  his  home  surroundii^i 

up  for  coming  late  by  going  away  early.  ??a  the  books  that  trained  and  [ostewd 

Letters  of  the  kind  we  have  in  view-  •»*  gTi'M•~;.°^^"  *?*f,  things  the  "E»- 

those  written  to  relations,  and  friends,  and  s*>-'»  ?^  ^^'t    **"  ""  ^*'^^'     v  ''."  '.«'**[* 

associates  in  the  writer's  work  or  other  complete  the  story.    They  bejpn  in  fli« 

of  his  interests  —  began  to  be  regularly  >'«"  '"**  "«  came  of  age,  1796,  and  witl* 

preserved  only  about  the  beginning  of  »  ^'^.  regrettable  intervals,  not  easy  to 

last  century.    There  were  doubtless  inter-  explain,  tliey  continue  in  regular  orde*" 


esting  anJ  charming  letters  exchanged  until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  eight- 

bctwecn  men  in  the  centuries  before-  and-thirty years  after.    I  cannot reaill any 

indeed  we  know  of  many  such  — but  with  '"cident  m  his  life  (or  Mary  s,  which  !.■- 

fr»vv  pvrpiitionc  '^«  «  .11        »^i  ihi*   cnmf*    tninor^  that    th^    l#»ttp>r«    ne%    iwh 

rea.son  is  a  si  mi 

letters  were  scarce  because  they 


IS  they  have  perished.    The  ^Jic  same  thing)  that  the  letters  do  not 

simple  one.     In  eariy  days,  ^^''}  ^'^}'  ,  ^If  the  jovs  and  sorrows  of 

jcarce  because  they  were  so  ^^^^^     dual  loneliness,"  all  their  literary 

difficult  to  send.     In  these  later  days  (it  P?»*su»tS'  with  the  attendant  triumphs  or 

sounds  paradoxical),  they  are  irettinfj  rarer  <  'sappointments,  will  be  tound  chronicled 

just  because  they  are   so  easy  to  send,  ^l^?'"*^'   ,\^^^« . '»  1?<^*.  ^^^  °^  ^}^^  ™*°y 

For  as   there  are  *' books   that   are   no  s'des  of  his  si n^rularly  composite  being 

books"  {did/i'a  a-di/^/ta),  so  there  arc  "let-  ^^l^^-^t  does  not  come  in  turn  to  the  front 

tcrs"(to  be  counted  by  the  million)  that  i-very  mood  is  reflected,  from   the  deep 

arc  **  no  letters,''  in  any  sense  that  litera-  fneuish   of   family  bereavement   to  the 

ture  or  art  can  recojrnize.     In  these  days  *'?^.^^'V  ^^'P  °^  ra.  lery,  and  even  the  most 

of  ours,  they  must  be  persons  of  a  rare  rollicking  horsc-play.     For  Lamb  wrote 

self^ommand  and  force  of  character  who  differently  to  different  persons.     This  is 

habitually  write  letters  that,  however  well  ^^^^  should  be.     Letters,  to  be  worth  an3P- 

they  may  serve  the  purpose  for  which  ^^""^''  ^^^^^"^d  tell  us  something  about  the 

they  were  written,  the  world  will  not  will-  Person  ^^^ey  are  written  to.     If  a  writer  is 

ingly  let  die.  ^^  genuine  sympathy  with  his  correspon- 


thi 

multiplication  of  poi, ^  ..     ,      t       .  .... 

The  singular  increase  in  the  number  of  »nti mates  Charles  Lamb  was  pnvileged  to 
magazines  and  reviews  clamorous  for  an^•.  "^""'^  '  ^^"^^^  famous  collections  of  letters 
thing  that  a  writer  of  repute  will  send  ^"  O"^  literature  are  memorable  because 
them  —  which  causes  that  the  clever  and  "^  ^^^  ^*'"t^''»  ^"^  derive  but  little  interest 
charming  things,  which  a  hundred  years  ^^""^  ^*^^  persons  addressed.  Take  those 
ago  would  have  gone  into  a  letter,  now  ^^  the  poet  Cowper,  perhaps  the  closest 
become  **copy,"  and  go  into  a  printed  Parallel  in  kind  with  Lambs,  and  amone 
article  or  essay —  supplies  another  rea-  the  most  fascinating  and  delightful  read- 
son.  The  increasing  wear  and  tear  of  life,  ^"«  '^  ^^^  literature.  What  do  we  know 
reducing  leisure  and  making  brevity  in  o**  care  about  young  Mr.  Unwin.  or  Mr. 

^  Hill,  or  even  about  Hayley  or  the  Rev. 

•  A  lecture  delivered  at  Alderley  Edge,  November  ^^r.  NewtOn  ?     They  are  really  Only  faiDU- 

srd,  1S86.  iar  to  us  at  all  because  Cowper  oumbered 
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them  among  h  is  correspondents.  So  also, 
1  think  most  of  you  know  the  name  of 
Mason  chiefly  through  Gray's  letters,  and 
Sir  Horace  Mann  mainly  through  Wal- 
pole's.  But  think  of  the  chief  names  in 
the  roll  of  Lamb's  letter-writing  friends 
—Coleridge,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Man- 
ning, Lei^  Hunt,  and  Hazlitt;  not  to 
mention  Bernard  Barton,  Godwin,  Barry 
Cornwall,  and  Thomas  Hood.  And,  as  I 
have  said,  La|Db  wrote  differently  to  these 
different  friends.  Those  who  know  and 
love  his  letters  from  long  familiarity  can 
recognize  this  variety  of  touch — even 
when  the  subjects  of  tne  letters  are  nearly 
akin— as  he  gossips  with  Coleridge  or 
Manning,  with  Southey  or  Barton. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better  than 
illustrate  from  the  letters  themselves  some 
^  the  rarer  and  more  noticeable  faculties 
^  Lamb.    And  it  is  remarkable,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  that  the  intellectual 
accomplishment  which  asserts  itself  ear- 
nest is  just  that  which  ordinarily  it  takes 
years,  with  their  increasing  experience 
**>d  wider  reading  and  stuoy,  to  mature 
J7*  I  mean  the  critical  faculty.    Lamb's  ear- 
J|est  letters  that  have  survived  begin  when 
«e  was  Just  of  age,  and  his  two  chief  cor- 
responaents  for  the  next  three  years  were 
young  men  like  himself — one  his  old 
Schoolfellow,  Samuel   Taylor  Coleridge, 
three  years  his   senior,  and   the   other, 
whom  he    had  come   to   know  through 
Coleridge,  and  who  was  associated  with 
Coleridge  by  so  many  close  ties,  Robert 
Southey.    All  three  were  starting  on  a 
L'terary  career,  full  of  ambition;  two  of 
tbem  with  the  intention  of  making  it  their 
profession,  the  other,  happily  for  himself, 
settling  down  to  that  desk  m  Leadenhall 
which  was  to  prove  (though  he  knew  it 
not)  his  best  blessing  and  safeguard  for 
thirty  years  to  come.    Apart  from  the 
family  matters  —  sad  and   terrible  they 
were  —  discussed  in  these  letters,  the  chief 
topics  dealt  with  are  literary  and  critical. 
Coleridge  and  Southey  forward  to  their 
^end  their  verses,  their  lyrics  and  ec- 
logues, for  his  opinion  and  suggestions ; 
and  he  in  turn  submits  to  them  his  sonnets 
and  elegies,  plaintive  and  tender  after  his 
model,  William  Lisle  Bowles.    Coleridge 
and  Southey,  each  endowed  with  a  poetic 
gift  far  stronger  and  richer  than  Lamb's, 
yet  at  once  recognize  in  their  companion  — 
no  university  man  like  themselves,  lowly 
in  his  home  and  traditions,  humble  in  his 
life's  occupation  —  this  rare  and  precious 
gift  of  critical  insight.     These  earliest 
letters  of  Lamb  show  how  amply  justified 
was  their  confidence  in  his  powers.    If 


the  art  of  poetical  criticism  could  be  made 
matter  of  instruction,  I  know  no  better 
introduction  to  the  study  than  these  scat- 
tered criticisms  of  his,  first  upon  Coleridge 
and  Southey's  verse,  and  afterwards  upon 
Wordsworth's,  and  generally  upon  all 
poetry,  ancient  and  modern,  quoted  or 
referred  to  incidentally  in  these  familiar 
letters.  Lamb  was  among  the  first  to  de- 
tect the  great  powers  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  before  the  wit  of  the  "  Anti- 
Jacobin  "  and  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers "  had  done  their  utmost  to 
crush  those  writers,  and  while  the  Edzn- 
burgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  were  yet 
unborn.  This  boy  of  twenty-one  was  al- 
ready showing  tnat,  together  with  the 
keenest  eye  for  the  weaker  side  of  these 
poetical  reformers,  with  a  true  humorist's 
enjoyment  of  what  was  absurd  or  puerile 
in  tneir  methods,  that  enjoyment  in  no 
way  disturbed  his  appreciation  of  their 
genius.  With  all  his  prejudices  and  petu- 
lances (and  Lamb  had  plenty  of  these)  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  critical  power 
is  its  width  and  its  versatility.  The  deep- 
est of  all  his  literary  a£Eections,  that  for 
Milton,  no  more  interfered  with  his  in- 
tense enjoyment  of  Pope,  than  did  his 
delight  in  Pope  delay  for  an  instant  his 
recognizing  the  value  of  Cowper  and 
Burns  and  their  successors.  Lamb  is  our 
best  and  wholesomest  example  of  that 
rare  ability  to  value  and  enioy  one  great 
literary  scnool  without  at  tne  same  time 
disparaging  its  opposites.  And  he  had 
that  even  rarer  ability  to  recognize  that 
the  same  writer  often  rises  above  himself, 
and  often  sinks  below  it.  These  early 
letters  to  Coleridge  are  full  of  proofs  of 
this.  He  laughs  as  frankly  at  what  was 
namby-pamby  in  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth, as  he  descants  with  genuine  enthu- 
siasm on  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  the 
"Lines  written  above  Tintem  Abbey." 
He  anticipates,  curiously  enough,  the 
"  Anti-Jacobin  "  in  parodying  Southey  and 
Coleridge's  "dactylics"  on  the  "  Soldier's 
Wife,"  which  Coleridge  had  sent  him  in 
a  letter  in  the  summer  of  1796:  "What 
shall  I  say,"  he  replies,  "  to  your  dactyls  f 
They  are  what  you  would  call  good  perse, 
but  a  parody  on  some  of  'em  is  just  now 
suggesting  itself,  and  you  shall  have  it 
rough  and  unli eked;  I  mark  with  figures 
the  lines  parodied  :  — 

4.  Sorely  your  dactyls  do  drag  along  limp- 

footed. 

5.  Sad  is  the  measure  that  hangs  a  clog  round 

*em  so. 

6.  Meagre    and    languid,    proclaiming    its 

wretchedness. 
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I.  Weary,  unsatisfied,  not  a  little  sick  of 


'em. 


11.  Cold  is  my  tired  heart,  I  have  no  charity. 
2.  Painfully  travelling  thus  over  the  rugged 

road. 
7.  O  begone,  measure,  half  Latin,  half  En- 
glish then.^ 

12,  Dismal  your'  dactyls  are,  God  help  ye, 

rh^Tiing  ones  1 

Many  of  you  will  recall  how  irresistibly 
these  unfortunate  **  experiments  in  metre  " 
by  poor  Southey  appealed  to  the  parody- 
ing instinct  of  his  enemies.  Canning  and 
Frere  both  had  their  fling  at  them  in  the 
"Anti-Jacobin;"  B>Ton  has  his  allusion 
in  the  familiar  line, — 

God  help  thee,  Southey,  and  thy  readers  too ; 

but  Lamb,  you  see,  had  been  before  them, 
and  yet,  because  he  was  an  all-round,  and 
not  a  one-sided  critic,  he  passed  for  a 
blind  worshipper  of  the  young  Jacobins. 
"  Messrs.  Lamb  and  Lloyd,''  says  Byron 
in  a  note  to  the  mention  of  their  names  in 
"  English  Bards,"  "  the  most  i/jnoble  fol- 
lowers of  Southey  and  Co."  How  little 
he  knew ! 

Or  again,  notice  the  following  curious 
criticism  and  prediction  concerning  a  too 
well-known  effusion  of  Coleridge's.  In 
1796  Coleridge  had  published  his  first 
little  volume  of  poems.  At  the  end  of 
that  year  a  second  edition  is  in  prepara- 
tion, and  its  author  is  consulting  Lamb  as 
to  what  poems  are  to  be  retained  from  the 
former,  and  what  new  ones  are  to  be 
added.  Coleridge  was  (oddly  enough)  for 
omitting  the  musical  and  buoyant  stanzas 
imitated  from  Ossian,  called  the  "Com- 
plaint of  Ninathoma,"  and  beginning, — 

How  long  will  ye  round  me  be  swelling, 
O  ye  blue-tumbling  waves  of  the  sea  r 

and  Lamb  earnestly  pleads  for  their  being 
allowed  to  stand :  — 

Let  mc  i)rotest  strongly  against  your  reject- 
ing the  **  Complaint  of  Kinathoma,**  on  paee 
8a  The  words,  I  acknowledge,  are  Ossian*s, 
but  you  have  added  to  them  the  **  music  of 
Caril.'*  If  a  vicarious  substitute  be  wanting, 
sacrifice  (and  'twill  be  a  piece  of  self-denial 
too)  the  *•  Epitaph  on  an  Infant,*'  of  which  its 
author  seems  so  proud,  so  tenacious.  Or  if 
your  heart  be  set  on  perpetuating  the  four-line 
wonder,  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do:  Sell  the 
copyright  of  it  at  once  to  a  country  statuary ; 
commence,  in  this  manner  —  Death's  prime 
poet-laureate ;  and  let  your  verses  be  adopted 
m  every  village  round,  instead  of  those  hith- 
erto famous  ones,  — 

Afflictions  sore  lon|;  time  I  boret 
Physicians  were  in  rain. 

You  will  not  need  telling  that  Lamb  re- 
ferred to  the  quatrain,  — 


Ere  sin  could  blight  or  sorrow  fade 
Death  came  with  timely  care, 

to  which  Coleridge  had  allotted  a  whole 
pa^e  of  Iiis  former  edition,  and  of  which 
he  had  indeed  shown  himseUE  "  tenacious," 
for  it  had  akeady  appeared  twice  before, 
in  the  Morning  Post  and  in  the  WalAr 
man,  Coleridge  was,  perhaps,  a  litde 
nettled  at  his  friend's  frank  criticism,  ior 
he  rejected  **  Ninathoma  **  (though  be  re- 
stored it  in  later  editions)  ana  retained 
the  epitaph.  But  Lamb*s  playful  predic- 
tion was  destined  to  be  fuffillea.  No 
country  statuary  ever  secured  a  monopoly 
of  the  lines,  but  they  will  be  found,  as  ymi 
know,  in  almost  every  church}'aFd  in  the 
kingdom. 

So  far  we  have  only  discovered  that 
Lamb  possessed  that  easy  and  common 
critical  faculty  which  detects  the  weak* 
nesses  of  a  writer ;  but  side  by  side  may 
be  found  abundant  proof  that  he  recog- 
nized at  once  the  strength  and  value  o^ 
the  new  poetry,  while  other  critics  were 
only  perplexed  bv  its  novelty  and  uncer- 
tain what  to  think.  In  1798  Wordswortk 
and  Coleridge  published  their  little  join^ 
volume,  the  **  Lyrical  Ballads,"  containing 
among  other  now  familiar  and  classic 
poems,  the  "Ancient  Mariner."  Even 
Southey,  it  appears,  was  offended  by  Cole- 
ridge's masterpiece,  and  Lamb  writes  ^ 
him,  in  November  of  that  year,  to  remon- 
strate :  — 

If  you  wrote  that  review  in  "Critical  Rfr 

view,"  I  am  sorry  you  are  so  sparing  of  praiw 

to  the  **  Ancient  Mariner;  "  so  far  from  caD* 

ing  it,  as  you  do,  with  some  wit  bat  more 

severity,  **  A  Dutch  attempt,  etc,  etc.,"  I  ciU 

it  a  right  English  attempt,  and  a  saccessfnl 

one,  to  dethrone  German  sublimity.     Yoa 

have  selected  a  passage  fertile  in  unmeaning 

miracles,  but  have  passed  by  fifty  passages  as 

miraculous  as  the  miracles  they  celebrate.    I 

never  so  deeply  felt  the  pathetic  as  in  that 

part,— 

A  sprinc  of  love  pushed  from  my  heart, 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

It  stung  me  into  high  pleasure,  through  snf* 
ferings.  Lloyd  does  not  like  it ;  his  head  is 
too  meta])hysical,  and  your  taste  too  correct; 
at  least,  I  must  allege  something  against  yon 
both  to  excuse  my  own  dotage  — 

So  lonely  'twas  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

But  you  allow  some  elaborate  beaoties^yoa 
should  have  extracted  'em.  The  "Ancient 
Mariner"  plays  more  tricks  with  the  mind 
than  that  last'  poem,  which  is  yet  one  <rf  the 
finest  written. 

"  That  last  poem,"  here  referred  to,  is 
no  other  than  the  immortal  poem  of 
Wordsworth's  which  had  been  placed  last 
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in  the  little  joint  volume  — ihe  "  Lines 
written  above  Tintern  Abbey/*  The  world 
was  lone  in  makine  up  its  mind  on  the 
subject,  tor  the  pro^ssional  reviewers  of 
that  day  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it ; 
but  Lamb's  judgment  has  prevailed,  that 
most  assuredly  among  England's  finest 
poems  is  that  which  contains  the  lines,  — 

For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh,  nor  grating,   though    of    ample 

power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.     And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
'       Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man. 

But  Lamb  could  do  more,  as  a  critic,  than 
f  see  the  ridiculous  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  sublime  on  the  other.  He  could  judge 
of  details,  and  he  could  discriminate.  Two 
years  after  this  letter  to  Southey  Words- 
worth brought  out  a  second  volume  of  the 
"Lyrical  Ballads,"  and  sent  it  to  Lamb, 
who  writes  back :  — 

Thanks  for  your  letter  and  present.  I  had 
already  borrowed  your  second  volume.  What 
OKist  pleases  me  is,  **The  Song  of  Lucy" 
[he  means,  of  course,  "  Lucy  Grey  "] ;  Simon's 
sickly  daughter  in  the  "Sexton,**  made  me 
CT)'.  Next  to  these  are  the  description  of  the 
continuous  echoes  in  the  story  of  "Joanna's 
Laugh,'*  when  the  mountains  and  all  the 
scenery  absolutely  seem  alive ;  and  that  fine 
Shakespearian  character  of  the  *'  happy  man  '* 
in  the  "Brothers:  '*  — 

That  creeps  about  the  fields 
Following  his  fancies  by  the  hour,  to  bring 
Tears  down  his  cheek  or  solitary  smiles 
Into  his  lace,  until  the  setting  sun 
Write  Fool  upon  his  forehead. 

I  will  mention  one  more  —  the  delicate  and 
curious  feeling  in  the  wish  for  the  "  Cumber- 
land Beggar  "  that  he  may  have  about  him 
the  melody  of  birds,  altho'  he  hear  them  not. 
Here  the  mind  knowingly  passes  a  fiction  upon 
herself,  first  substituting  her  own  feelings  for 
the  Bcggar*s,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  detect- 
ing the  fallacy,  will  not  part  with  the  wish. 
The  "  Poet's  Epitaph  "  is  disfigured,  to  my 
taste,  by  the  common  satire  upon  parsons  and 
lawyers  in  the  beginning,  and  the  coarse  epi- 
thet of  "  pin-point "  in  the  sixth  stanza. 

I  may  interrupt  Charles  Lamb  for  a 
moment  to  tell  you  that  Wordsworth  orig- 
inally wrote  the  stanza  thus,  — 

Wrapt  closely  in  thy  sensual  fleece, 
O  turn  asiae,  —  and  take,  I  pray. 

That  he  below  mav  rest  in  peace. 
Thy  pin-point  0/  a  soul  away. 

Whether  owing  to  Lamb's  objection  here 


made  or  not,  in  subsequent  editions 
Wordsworth  aJtered  it  to  the  shape  in 
which  all  his  readers  know  it, — 

Thy  ever-dwindling  soul  away. 

"All  the  rest,"  Lamb  proceeds,  "is  emi- 
nently good,  and  your  own."  I  must  not 
quote  further  from  this  remarkable  letter, 
except  to  cite  this  just  and  admirable  re- 
mark :  **  I  am  sorry  that  Coleridge  has 
christened  his  *  Ancient  Mariner*  *A 
Poet^s  Reverie ;  *  it  is  as  bad  as  Bottom 
the  Weaver's  declaration  that  he  is  not  a 
lion,  but  only  the  scenical  representation 
of  a  lion.  What  new  idea  is  gained  by 
this  title,  but  one  subversive  of  all  credit 
—  which  the  tale  should  force  upon  us  — 
of  its  truth?"  Coleridge  himself  never 
delivered  a  criticism  more  astute  and  to 
the  point  than  this ;  and  this  second  title, 
"A  Poet's  Reverie,"  disappeared  from  all 
succeeding  editions. 

Unquestionably  the  only  sound  princi- 
ple of  arranging  the  letters  of  such  a  cor- 
respondent as  Lamb,  is  the  chronological. 
For  thus,  as  we  read  on,  we  are  in  fact 
reading  an  autobiography,  embellished 
with  a  thousand  anecdotes,  confidences, 
and  touches  of  character  and  feeling  that 
would  never  have  seen  the  light  m  an 
autobiography  written  intentionally  for 
publication.  But  there  is  an  interest  also 
in  noting,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  dif- 
ferent veins  of  thought  and  style  that  run 
through  the  letters  addressed  to  different 
friends.  The  letters  to  Coleridge  have  a 
character  of  their  own ;  and  so  with  those 
to  Manning,  and  to  Bernard  Barton. 
These  three  groups  of  letters  are  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  collection.  To  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Manning  and  Barton  are  per- 
haps best  known  through  their  friendship 
with  Lamb,  although  both,  in  their  widely 
different  ways,  were  noticeable  men. 
Thomas  Manning,  indeed,  until  the  publi- 
cation ten  years  since  of  his  "  Journals  of 
Travel "  with  a  short  memoir  prefixed,  was 
an  almost  unknown  name  to  this  generation 
except  as  Charles  Lamb's  correspondent, 
and  the  letters  to  him  are  so  full  of  rail- 
lery and  the  wildest  frolics  of  the  imagi- 
nation that  it  would  be  difficult  to  read 
Manning  aright  from  them  alone.  But 
Manning  was  a  remarkable  man.  The 
son  of  a  Norfolk  clergyman,  with  a  strong 
turn  for  both  mathematics  and  metaphys- 
ics, he  went  up  to  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  would  have  taken  the  highest 
mathematical  honors  but  for  an  invincible 
objection  to  degrees,  with  the  oaths  and 
tests  then  attached  to  them.  He  wrote 
divers  mathematical  treatises,  and  con- 
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tinued  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  though 
without  a  degree,  and  while  there  became 
known  to  Lamb,  who  was  visiting  his  old 
companion  Charles  Lloyd  at  that  univer- 
sity. Lamb  made  Manning's  acquaint- 
ance about  the  year  1800.  The  mingled 
simplicity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  man  — 
his  abstruse  studies  and  his  eccentricities, 
the  fact  that  his  tastes  (mathematical,  met- 
aphysical, and  Oriental)  were  all  so  alien 
from  Lamb's  own,  had  evidently  a  strange 
fascination  for  him  from  the  very  first, 
and  a  correspondence  sprung  up  which 
continued  for  many  years.  Such  a  char- 
acter as  Manning's  drew  out  Lamb's  finest 
qualities  of  humor  and  sympathv.  It  was 
not  likeness,  but  unlikeness,  in  his  friends 
that  at  once  stimulated  his  fancy  and 
warmed  his  heart  towards  them.  He  loved 
Manning  and  laughed  at  him.  He  con- 
fided to  him  his  closest  family  and  per- 
sonal sorrows ;  and  in  the  very  same  letter, 
perhaps,  would  brin^  the  whole  varied 
artillery  of  his  fun  to  play  upon  his  friend's 
hobbies. 

When  Lamb  first  knew  Manning,  the 
dominant  passion  of  his  life  was  already 
working  irrepressibly  in  his  breast  —  the 
desire  to  explore  the  then  unknown  mys- 
teries of  China  and  Tartary.  The  plan  he 
formed  and  carried  out,  with  extraordi- 
nar}'  pluck  and  perseverance,  was  to  begin 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  language  in  En- 
gland, carry  it  on  in  Paris,  under  the 
tuition  of  a  great  French  Orientalist,  pass 
some  years  m  Canton,  and  when  he  should 
have  acquired  the  art  of  perfectly  deport- 
ing himself  as  a  Celestial,  to  make  his 
way,  with  a  confidential  native  servant,  to 
the  sacred  capital  of  Thibet,  the  abode  of 
the  grand  lama,  the  very  fountain-head  of 
Buddhism.  This  exploit,  so  difficult  and 
so  hazardous,  Manning  achieved.  He 
went  out  to  China  in  1806,  was  in  Canton 
till  1810,  made  his  memorable  journey  to 
Lhasa  in  1810-1811,  returned  to  Canton, 
where  he  again  resided  for  some  years, 
and  finally  returned  to  England  in  181 8. 
In  Lamb's  letters  we  follow  him  through 
all  his  changes  of  abode  —  from  his  quiet 
rooms  at  Cambridge  to  his  residence  in 
Paris  (which  he  had  to  leave  suddenly 
when  war  broke  out  in  1803),  and  so  to 
Canton.  **  I  heard  that  you  were  going 
to  China,"  Lamb  writes  in  August,  1801, 
**  with  a  commission  from  the  Wedgwoods 
to  collect  hints  for  their  pottery,  and  to 
teach  the  Chinese  perspective.  Eigh- 
teen months  later.  Manning's  schemes 
were  taking  more  definite  shape,  for  Lamb 
writes  to  him  in  Paris,  in  tones  of  serious 
alarm :  — 


My  dear  Manning, — The  general  sane 
of  your  letter  afforded  no  indicationi  of  Dp 
sanity,  but  some  particular  points  raised  a 
scruple.  For  Goa's  sake,  don't  think  asj 
more  of  **  Independent  Tartary."  What  uc 
you  to  do  among  such  Ethiopians  ?  Is  there 
no  lineal  descendant  of  Prester  John  ?  Is  tlie 
chair  empty .'  Is  the  sword  unswa}'ed  ?  D^ 
pcnd  upon  it,  they'll  never  make  you  thieir 
king  as  long  as  any  branch  of  that  great  stod 
is  remaining.  I  tremble  for  your  Christianity. 
Read  Sir  John  Mandeville's  travels  to  cure 
you,  or  come  over  to  England.  There  it  i 
Tartar-man  now  exhibiting  at  Exeter  Chance. 
Come  and  talk  with  him,  and  hear  what  he 
says  first.  Indeed,  he  is  no  very  favorable 
specimen  of  his  countrymen  I  Hut,  perhapi, 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  try  to  get  the 
idea  out  of  your  head.  For  this  purpose,  r^ 
peat  to  yourself  every  night,  after  von  have 
said  your  prayers,  the  words,  Incfependeat 
Tartary,  Independent  Tartary,  two  or  three 
times,  and  associate  with  them  the  a^m  of 
oblivion  (*tis  Hartley's  method  with  obstinate 
memories),  or  say,  Independent,  Independent, 
have  I  not  already  got  an  independence  t  That 
was  a  clever  way  of  the  old  Puritans,  pm- 
divinity.  My  dear  friend,  think  what  a  sad 
pity  it  would  be  to  bury  such/ter/x  in  heathen 
countries  among  nasty,  unconversable,  hon^ 
belching,  Tartar  people  I  Some  say  they  are 
cannibals ;  and  then,  conceive  a  Tartar  felky* 
eating  my  friend,  and  adding  the  cool  maligKitf 
of  mustard  and  vinegar  t  I  am  afraid  *tis  Ok 
reading  of  Chaucer  has  misled  you ;  his  fool^ 
stories  about  Cambuscan,  and  the  ring  aXM 
the  horse  of  brass.  Believe  me,  there  are  vo 
such  things  —  'tis  all  the  poet's  invention* 
.  .  .  The  Tartars,  really,  are  a  cold,  insip*^ 
smouchy  set.  You'll  be  sadly  moped  (if  y  *!* 
are  not  eaten)  among  them. 

He  returns  to  this  grim  warning  at  *^ 
end  of  his  letter.    "  Have  a  care,  my  d 
friend,    of  Anthropophagi  I   their   star 
achs  are  always  craving.    'Tis  terrible 
be  weighed  out  at  fivepence  a  pound ; 
sit  at  table  (the  reverse  of  fishes  in  K 
land),  not  as  a  guest,  but  as  a  meat.** 
later  years  at  some  party,  when  we 
suppose  Manning  or  his  travels  were 
suDject  of  conversation.  Lamb  emp: 
cally  maintained  that,  by  the  showing 
their  very  names,  the  Manchew  '^    " 
were  unquestionably  cannibals. 

By  1806,  Manning  is  fairiy 
among  the  English  community  at 
and  on  December  5th  Lamb 
edges  his  friend's  first  letter, 
ning,  your  letter  dated  *  Hottentots, 
gust  the  what-was-it  ? '  came  to  1 
China,  Canton  —  bless  us  I  —  how 
strains  the  imagination,  and  makes 
ache  !  '*  And  then  he  proceeds  to  tell  Y^^ 
friend  all  the  news  of  Holoroft*s  new  ptoj 
that  had  failed,  and  his  own  play  in  prep 
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ition,  "Mr.  H.,"  that  was  to  fail  also, 
LS !  though  the  poor  fellow  is  so  san- 
ine  about  it,  "  The  story  is  a  coxcomb 
pearing  at  Bath  vastly  rich — all  the 
lies  dying  for  him  —  all  bursting  to 
ow  who  is  he  —  but  he  goes  by  no  other 
me  than  Mr,  //....  and  only  think 
w  hard  upon  me  it  is  that  the  ship  is  de- 
atched  to-morrow,  and  my  triumph  can- 
t  be  ascertained  till  the  Wednesday 
:er ;  but  all  China  will  ring  of  it  by-and- 
/'  It  took  a  lone  time  eighty  years  ago 
r  letters  to  travelbetween  England  and 
mtoo,  and  it  was  not  till  February,  1808, 
ore  than  a  year  afterwards,  that  Lamb  is 
>le  to  tell  his  friend  how  his  hopes  had 
\tXL  dashed.  "  I  suppose  you  know  my 
LTce  was  damned.  The  noise  still  rin^s 
I  my  ears.  Were  you  ever  in  the  pil- 
)ry? — being  damned  is  something  like 
baC^  And  then  he  tells  what  other  liter- 
ly  irons  are  in  the  fire  —  "  The  Adven- 
ures  of  Ulysses,"  "  done  out  of  the  Odys- 
«y — the  *  Shakespeare  Tales '  suggested 
he  doing  it,"  and  another  scheme,  des- 
ined  for  a  wider  popularity  and  more 
nde-spreading  results,  "  *  Specimens  of 
-nzlish  Dramatic  Poets  Contemporary 
'ith  Shakespeare.*  Specimens  are  be- 
oming  fashionable.  They  used  to  be 
iflcd  *  Beauties.'  You  have  seen  *  Beau- 
ts of  Shakespeare '  ?  So  have  many 
^le  that  never  saw  any  beauties  in 
bakcspeare."  The  letter  is  a  wonderful 
^dmen  of  Lamb's  volatile  fancy.  He 
Verts  to  the  unfortunate  fate  or  "  Mr. 
•f'^and  dilates  on  the  frantic  yells,  **  as 
^m  a  congregation  of  wild  geese,"  that 
aled  its  doom;  passes  on  mto  wildest 
thusiasm  over  Brabam's  singing  — 
The  little  Jew  has  bewitched  me.  I  fol- 
IT  him  like  as  the  boys  follow  Tom  the 
per."  Next  come  a  few  details  of  Man- 
ig's  friends,  which,  he  supposes,  will 
terest  his  distant  correspondent,  and 
rn,  without  a  word  of  warnine  or  apol- 
y  for  the  abruptness  of  the  departure : 
made  a  pun  the  other  day,  and  palmed 
upon  Holcroft,  who  grinned  like  a  Che- 
ire  cat.  (Why  do  cats  grin  in  Che- 
ire  ?  Because  it  was  once  a  county 
latine  —  the  cats  cannot  help  laughing 
lenever  they  think  of  it  —  though  I  see 
ereat  joke  in  it.)" 

Manning  was  absent  from  England 
elve  years  —  first  at  Canton,  then  on  his 
rilous  expedition  to  the  capital  of  Thi- 
t,  and  finally-,  after  some  further  years 
Canton,  filling  the  post  of  Chinese  in- 
rpretcr  to  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  at 
ekin.  Lamb's  letters  extend  over  this 
bole  period,  though  with  many  gaps  in 
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the  correspondence,  often  of  several 
years.  The  distance  apart,  the  long 
stretches  of  time  and  the  wide  gulf  that 
separated  the  pursuits  and  interests  of  the 
two  friends,  would  have  quenched,  for 
most  correspondents,  the  epistolary  in- 
stinct. It  worked  the  opposite  effect  upon 
Lamb.  The  very  incongruity  of  their  rela- 
tive positions  brought  into  play  all  his  gen- 
ius. And  on  Christmas  day,  181 5,  when  the 
period  of  his  friend's  exile  was  nearing  its 
end,  he  writes  him  the  following  wonder- 
full  v  picturesque  letter,  worthy,  indeed,  of 
a  place  amon^  the  choicest  essays  of  Elia. 
It  was  Manning,  by  the  way,  who,  either 
in  a  letter  or  after  his  return  to  England, 
told  Lamb  the  Chinese  version  of  that 
myth  as  to  the  "origin  of  cooking,"  as 
old  as  Porphyry  of  Tyre,  and  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  many  other 
nations,  which  suggested  the  memorable 
**  Essay  on  Roast  Fig."  Notice  the  string 
of  monstrous  fictions  with  which  the  let- 
ter ends,  and  yet  the  strange  pathos  and 
plausibility  with  which  they  are  unfolded. 

December  35,  1815. 

Dear  old  Friend  and  Absentee, —  This 
is  Christmas  day,  181 5,  with  us:  what  it  may 
be  with  you  I  don't  "know  —  the  twelfth  of 
June  next  year  perhaps ;  and  if  it  should  be 
the  consecrated  season  with  you,  I  don*t  see 
how  you  can  keep  it.  You  have  no  turkeys ; 
you  would  not  desecrate  the  festival  by  ofter- 
mg  up  a  withered  Chinese  bantam  instead  of 
the  savory,  grand,  Norfolkian  holocaust  that 
smokes  all  round  my  nostrils  at  this  moment 
from  a  thousand  firesides.  Then,  what  pud- 
dings have  you  ?  Where  will  you  get  holly  to 
stick  in  your  churches,  or  churches  to  stick 
your  dry  tea-leaves  (that  must  be  the  substi- 
tute) in  ?  What  memorials  you  can  have  of 
the  holy  time,  I  see  not.  A  chopped  mis- 
sionary or  two  may  keep  up  the  thin  idea  of 
Lent  and  the  wilderness;  but  what  standing 
evidence  have  you  of  the  Nativity  ?  *Tis  our 
rosy-cheeked,  home-stalled  divmes,  whose 
faces  shine  to  the  tune  of  **  Unto  us  a  child  is 
born,**  faces  fragrant  with  the  mince-pies  of 
half  a  century,  that  alone  can  authenticate  the 
cheerful  mystery.  I  feel  my  bowels  refreshed 
with  the  holy  tide;  my  zeal  is  great  against 
the  unedifiecl  heathen.  Down  with  pagodas, 
down  with  the  idols,  Ching-chong-fo  and  his 
foolish  priesthood  1  Come  out  of  Babylon,  O 
my  friend  I  for  her  time  is  come ;  and  the  child 
that  is  native,  and  the  proselyte  of  her  gates, 
shall  kindle  and  smoke  together  1  And  in 
sober  sense,  what  makes  you  so  long  from 
among  us.  Manning?  You  must  not  expect 
to  see  the  same  England  again  which  you  left. 

Empires  have  been  overturned,  crowns 
trodden  into  dust,  the  face  of  the  western 
world  quite  changed.  Your  friends  have  all 
got  old.  These  you  left  blooming  —  myself 
(who  am  one  of  the  few  that  remember  you). 
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these  golden  hairs,  which  you  recollect  my 
taking  a  pride  in,  turned  to  silvery  and  grey. 
Mary  has  been  dead  and  buried  many  years  ; 
she  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  silk  gown  you 
sent  her.  Rickman,  that  you  remember  active 
and  strong,  now  walks  out  supported  by  a 
servant-maid  and  a  stick.  Martin  Burncy  is  a 
very  old  man.  The  other  day  an  aged  woman 
knocked  at  my  door  and  pretended  my  ac- 
quaintance. It  was  long  before  I  had  the 
most  distant  cognition  of  her;  but  at  last, 
together,  we  made  her  out  to  be  I^uisa,  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Topham,  formerly  Mrs. 
Merton,  who  had  been  Mrs.  Reynolds,  for- 
merly Mrs.  Kcnney,  whose  first  husband  was 
Holcroft,  the  dramatic  writer  of  the  last  cen- 
tur}'.  St.  Paul's  church  is  a  heap  of  ruins; 
the  monument  isn't  half  so  high  as  you  knew 
it,  divers  parts  being  successively  talcen  down 
which  the  ravages  of  time  had  rendered  dan- 
gerous ;  the  horse  at  Charing  Cross  is  gone, 
no  one  knows  whither;  and  all  this  has  taken 
place  while  you  have  l)cen  settling  whether 
Ho-ting-tong  should  be  spelt  with  a  -,  or  a  — . 
For  aught  I  see  you  might  almost  as  well  re- 
main where  you  are,  and  not  come  like  a 
Struldbrug  into  a  world  where  few  were  born 
when  you  went  away.  Scarce  here  and  there 
one  will  be  able  to  make  out  your  face.  All 
your  opinions  will  be  out  of  aate,  your  jokes 
obsolete,  your  puns  rejected  with  fastiuious- 
ncss  as  wit  of  the  last  age.  Your  way  of 
mathematics  has  already  given  way  to  a  new 
method,  which  after  all  is,  I  believe,  the  old 
doctrine  of  Maclaurin,  new  vamped  up  with 
what  he  borrowed  of  the  negative  quantity  of 
fluxions  from  Kuler. 

Poor  Godwin  !     I  was  passing  his  tomb  the 
other  day  in   Cripplcgate  churchyard;    there 

are  some  verses  upon  it  written  bv  Miss , 

which  if  I  thought  good  enough  t  would  send 
you.  He  was  one  of  those  who  would  have 
nailed  your  return  not  with  boisterous  shouts 
and  clamors,  but  with  the  complacent  gratula- 
tions  of  a  i)hilosopher  anxious  to  promote 
knowledge  as  leading  to  happiness;  but  his 
svstems  and  his  theories  arc  ten  feet  deep  in 
Crii)plegate  mould.  Coleridge  is  just  dead, 
having  lived  just  long  enough  to  close  the  eyes 
of  Wordsworth,  who  paid  the  debt  of  nature 
but  a  week  <jr  two  before.  Poor  Col.,  but 
two  davs  before  he  died  he  wrote  to  a  book- 
seller  proj^osin^  an  Iii-uc  pr^em  on  the  **  Wan- 
derings of  Cain,"  in  twcnty-fnur  books.  It 
was  said  he  has  left  behind  him  more  than 
forty  thousand  treatises  in  criticisms,  meta- 
physics, and  divinity,  but  few  of  them  in  a 
state  of  completion. '  They  are  now  destined, 
perhaps,  to  wrap  up  spices. 

And  after  some  further  remonstrances 
he  winds  up  with  — 

1  suppose  you  heard  that  I  have  left  the 
India  House,  and  gone  into  the  Fishmongers' 
Almshouses  over  the  bridge.  I  have  a  little 
cabin  there,  small  but  homelv,  but  vou  shall 
be  welcome  to  it.  Vou  like  oysters,  and  to 
open  them  yourself;  1*11  get  you  some  if  you 


come  in  oyster  time.  .  •  .  Come  as  sooo  ■ 
you  can.  C.  Lamb. 

If  we  sought  among  Lamb*s  correspon* 
dents  for  a  contrast  to  Manning,  the  dab- 
bler in  strange  philosophies  and  haunter 
of  strange  nations,  wc  could  not  find  one 
more  effective  than  the  Quaker  poet,  Ber 
nard  Barton,  clerk  for  the  last  forty  yean 
of  his  life  in  the  Messrs.  Alexanders' 
Bank,  in  the  quiet  Suffolk  town  of  Wood- 
bridge.  Lamo,  doubtless,  made  his  at 
quaintance  through  ih^  London  Ma^axim 
to  which  both  were  contributors.  They 
had  met,  perhaps,  at  the  table  of  the  pub- 
lishers, Taylor  and  Hessey,  who  gave 
periodical  dinners,  at  which  their  staff 
were  gathered  together.  Lamb  had  made 
some  foolish  jest  about  the  inconigniity  of 
Quakers  writmg  poetry.  Barton  bad  wen 
a  little  hurt,  and  had  remonstrated ;  and 
Lamb*s  first  letter  is  a  frank  explanation 
that  it  was  only  *'  one  of  his  levities,"  and 
that  he  had  referred  rather  to  what  the 
community  of  Friends  might  say  on  the 
subject.    The  letter  ends,  — 

In  feelings  and  matters  not  dogmaticalf  I 
hope  I  am  half  a  Quaker. 

Believe  me,  with  great  respect, 

Yours, 

C.  Laub. 

Readers  of  "  Elia ''  know  well  that  Lanb 
spoke  seriously  here.    He  loved  the  Qnir 
kcrs,  and  has  devoted  one  of  the  tendereit 
of  his  essays  to  their  praise.    And  out  of 
this  misunclerstanding  at  the  outset  there 
sprung  a  deep  liking  between  these  tw<S 
and  the  letters  to  Barton  are  among  the 
most  delightful  and  characteristic   There 
was  something  analogous  in  the  situations 
of  the  pair.    Each  was  chained  to  the  desk 
for  the  best  part  of  each  working-daji 
and  each  found  in  literature  his  happiest 
refuge.     Barton  published  his  frequent 
volumes  of  verse,  graceful   and   tender 
always,  and  often  displaying  a  real  **  Dooj 
delicacy,'*  and  sent  them  as  they  appeared 
to  Lamb,  who  praises  or  criticises,  with 
the  same  happy  discrimination  that  marki 
all  his  judgments.    Then  Barton  and  hii 
young    daughter  and    only  child,  L«cy» 
came  to  London,  and  called  on  Lamb  at 
Colcbrook   Row,  where  the   New  Rivtf 
ran  past  his  door;  and  Lucy  Barton, ba^ 
pily  still  surviving,  told  me  only  the  otbef 
day  how  well   she   recalls  entering  tb* 
house  by  the  door  that  opened  stral^ 
from  the  open  air  into  the  parlor,  an** 
I  finding  Klia  deep  in  one  of  his  folios  bf 
the  fireside.     It  was  in  her  album,  f^ 
.  remember,  that  Lamb  wrote  the  charmiPS 
lines  :  — 
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Little  book,  sumamed  of  white. 
Clean  as  yet,  and  fair  to  L-ight, 
Keep  thy  attribution  right. 

Never  disproportioned  scrawl, 
Ugly  blot  (that*s  worse  than  all), 
On  thy  maiden  clearness  fall  1 

In  each  letter  here  designed 
Let  the  reader  emblem 'd  find 
Neatness  of  the  owner's  mind. 

Gilded  margins  count  a  sin ; 
Let  thy  leaves  attraction  win 
By  the  golden  rules  within : 

Sayings  fetched  from  sages  old : 
I^ws  which  Holy  Writ  unfold, 
Worthy  to  be  graved  in  gold : 

lighter  fancies  not  excluding : 
Blameless  wit,  with  nothing  rude  in, 
Sometimes  mildly  inter!  uding 

Amid  strains  of  graver  measure : 
Virtue's  self  hath  oft  her  pleasure 
In  sweet  Muses'  groves  of  leisure. 

Riddles  dark,  perplexing  sense : 

Darker  meanings  of  offence : 

What  but  shades — be  banished  hence. 

Whitest  thoughts  in  whitest  dress, 
Candid  meanings,  best  express 
Mind  of  quiet  Quakeress. 

These  letters  are  rich  in  sterling  sense? 
as  well  as  poetic  gossip  and  friendly  badi- 
Mge,  BartOQ  at  one  lime  was  tempted, 
*sso  many  have  been  and  will  be  again, 
to  leave  the  "  drudgery  of  the  desk's  dead 
*ood"  and  betake  himself  to  literature  as 
a  livelihood. 

Throw  yourself  on  the  world  [cries  Lamb] 

Without  any  rational  plan  of  support,  beyond 

*hat  the  chance  employ  of  booksellers  would 

'fiord you  1 1 !    Throw  yourself  rather,  my  dear 

j^from  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock,  slap-dash 

J^long  upon  iron  spikes.     If  you  had  but 

Y*  consolatory  minutes  between  the  desk  and 

the  bed,  make  much  of  them,  and  live  a  cen- 

^y  in  them,  rather  than  turn  slave  to  the 

^kscllers.  .  .  .  Keep  to  the  bank,  and  the 

*j^  will  keep  you.  ...   I  bless  every  star 

fhat  Providence,  not  seeing  good  to  malce  me 

'^dependent,  has  seen  it  next  good  to  settle 

^,c  upon  the  stable  foundation  of  Leadenhall. 

^it  down,  good  B.  B.,  in  the  banking  office. 

V  hati  is  there  not  from  six  to  eleven  p.  M., 

'U  days  in  the  week,  and  is  there  not  all  Sun- 

**y?    Fie,  what  a  superfluity  of  man's  time, 

^  you  could  but  think  so !  — enough  for  relax- 

^ion,  mirth,  converse,  poetry,  good  thoughts, 

luiet  thoughts.     O  the  corroding,  torturing, 

;OTmenting  thoughts  that  disturb  the  brain  of 

^he  unlucky  wight  who  must  draw  upon  it  for 

^y  sustenance  1     Henceforth  I  retract  all 

^y  fond  complaints  of    mercantile  employ- 

'^ent :  look  upon  them  as  lovers'  quarrels.     I 


was  but  half  in  earnest  Welcome  dead  tim- 
ber of  a  desk  that  makes  me  live  I 

Bernard  Barton  took  his  friend's  advice, 
and  doubtless  lived  to  bless  him  again  and 
again  for  it. 

And  what  good  things  are  to  be  gleaned 
up  and  down  these  Tetters !  Take  the 
amazing  illustration  that  winds  up  his 
apology  for  his  slovenly  habits  in  the 
writing  of  them.  It  is  in  1826,  after  he 
had  left  the  India  House  on  his  pension. 

Dear  B.  B., — You  may  know  my  letters 
by  the  paper  and  the  folding.  For  the  former, 
I  live  on  scraps  obtained  in  charity  from  an 
old  friend,  whose  stationery  is  a  permanent 
perquisite:  for  folding,  I  shall  do  it  neatly 
when  I  learn  to  tie  my  neck-cloths.  I  sur- 
prise most  of  my  frienas  by  writing  on  ruled 
paper,  as  if  I  had  not  got  past  pot-hooks  and 
hangers.  Sealing-wax  I  have  none  on  my 
establishment:  wafers  of  the  coarsest  bran 
supply  its  place.  .  .  .  All  the  time  I  was  at 
the  E.  India  House  I  never  mended  a  pen ;  I 
now  cut  'em  to  the  stumps,  marring  rather 
than  mending  the  primitive  goose-quill.  I 
cannot  bear  to  pay  for  articles  I  used  to  get 
for  nothing.  When  Adam  laid  out  his  first 
penny  upon  nonpareils  at  some  stall  in  Meso- 
potamos,  I  think  it  went  hard  with  him,  re- 
flecting upon  his  old  goodly  orchard,  where  he 
had  so  many  for  nothing. 

Or  take  the  solemn  apostrophe  to  his 
friend,  written  on  the  day  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  famous  banker  and  forger, 
Fauntleroy :  — 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  trifling  apart,  the  gloomy 
catastrophe  of  yesterday  morning  prompts  a 
sadder  vein.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Fauntleroy  makes  me,  whether  I  will  or  no, 
to  cast  reflecting  eyes  around  on  such  of  my 
friends  as,  by  a  parity  of  situation,  are  ex- 
posed to  a  similarity  of  temptation.  My  very 
style  seems  to  mvself  to  become  more  im- 
pressive than  usual,  with  the  change  of  theme. 
Who  that  standeih.  knoweth  but  he  may  yet 
fall  ?  Yotir  hands  as  yet,  I  am  most  willing 
to  believe,  have  never  deviated  into  others' 
property.  You  think  it  impossible  that  you 
could  ever  commit  so  heinous  an  offence :  out 
so  thought  Fauntleroy  once ;  so  have  thought 
many  beside  him,  who  at  last  have  expiated 
as  he  hath  done.  You  are  as  yet  upright ;  but 
vou  are  a  banker  —  at  least  the  next  thing  to 
It.  I  feel  the  delicacy  of  the  subject ;  but  cash 
must  pass  through  your  hands,  sometimes  to 
a  great  amount.  If  in  an  unguarded  hour  — 
but  I  will  hope  better.  Consider  the  scandal 
it  will  bring  upon  those  of  your  persuasion. 
Thousands  would  go  to  see  a  Quaker  hanged, 
that  would  be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  a  Pres- 
byterian or  an  Anabaptist.  Think  of  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  sale  of  your  poems 
alone,  not  to  mention  higher  considerations  1 

Lamb's  letters  need  a  commentar}-,  for 
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they  are  f ull  of  allusiveness,  and  full  of  ref- 
erences to  persons  and  books  and  incidents 
of  his  time  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
have  escaped  oblivion  on  their  own  merits, 
but  fully  deserving  a  word  of  record  in  ex- 
planation of  Lamb  s  use  of  them.  Wc  read 
in  a  letter  to  Barton  :  **  The  *  Prometheus 
Unbound  *  is  a  capital  story.  The  literal 
ro<jue!"  And  it  is  pleasant  to  know  on 
authority  happily  still  living,  that  Barton's 
neighbor,  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  had 
written  to  a  country  bookseller  to  get  him 
Shelley's  *■  Prometheus  Unbound,"  and 
had  received,  after  a  week  or  two,  the 
rci)ly  that  they  were  sorry  thev  could  not 
obtain  the  book  in  sheets,  \ioreover,  as 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  keep  all  good 
poetry  that  has  ever  been  written  in  our 
memories,  we  may  be  excused  for  asking 
explanation  even  of  such  an  allusion  as 
the  following.  Lamb  writes  to  Coleridge, 
in  a  letter  undated,  but  probably  1819,  lor 
that  unmethodical  man  too  often  did  not 
date  his  letters,  and  thereby  entailed 
grievous  labor  on  his  editors.  Coleridge 
had  sent  his  old  friend  a  new  sonnet  of 
his  own,  apparently  copied  on  some  very 
flimsy  paper  which  had  torn  in  the  transit, 
and  Lamb  replies  :  — 

Dear  C,  —  Your  sonnet  is  capital.  The 
paper  ingenious,  only  that  it  split  into  four 
parts  in  the  carriap^e.  I  have  transferred  it  to 
the  common  Knglish  pai>er,  manufactured  of 
raj;s,  for  better  preservation.  I  never  knew 
before  how  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  writ- 
ten. *Tis  strikingly  corrolwratcd  bv  observa- 
tions on  Cats.  Tlicse  domestic  animals,  put 
*cm  on  a  rug  liefore  the  fire,  wink  their  eyes 
up,  and  listen  to  the  kettle  and  then  purr^ 
which  is  their  poctrj'. 

We  may,  as  I  have  said,  remember  the 
"  Ancient  Mariner  "  and  **  Christabel ; '' 
but  may  not  at  once  appreciate  the  refer- 
ence to  the  magnificent  sonnet,  then  just 
written,  and  soon  to  be  published  in  Black- 
tuood^s  Magazine^  entitled,  »*  Fancy  in 
Nubibus  ;  or  the  Poet  in  the  Clouds,"  a 
sonnet  composed  on  the  seacoast.  You 
will  not  mind,  I  think,  hearing  it  again. 

Of  it  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 

Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight  skies. 
To  make  the  shiftmg  clouds  1^  what  you 
please, 
Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  auaint  likeness  issuing  from  the 
moula 
Of  a/r/>«//*j  fancy ;  or  wth  head  bent  low 
And  cheek  aslant  see  rivers  tlow  of  gold 
'Twixt  crimson  banks;   and  then,  a  trav- 
eller, go 
From  mount  to  mount  through  Cloudland, 
gorgeous  land  I 
Or,  listening  to  the  tide  with  closed  sight, 


Be  that  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chtan  stmd 
lly  those  deep  sounds  possessed  with  inward 
light, 
Beheld  the  •*  Iliad  "  and  the  "  Od)-ssee 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceless 
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I  would  fain,  if  only  time  were  consent- 
ing, read  you  many  passages  of  acutest 
criticism  and  sterlmg  moral  judgments, 
scattered  through  these  letters.  In  most 
matters  of  artistic  taste  he  was  ahead  of 
his  age,  and  often  in  ethical  ouestioos 
also.  For  instance,  in  the  )'ear  1824,  Wil- 
liam Blake,  painter  and  poet,  was  known 
to  those  of  the  general  public  who  knew 
his  name  at  all,  chiefly  as  a  harmless 
lunatic,  who  saw  visions.  When  James 
Montgomery,  of  Sheflfield,  edited  ••The 
Chimncv-Swecpers'  Friend  and  Climbing 
Hoys'  Album,"  in  which  he  pleaded  tM 
cause  of  the  poor  little  suffering  lads,  and 
invited  Lamb  to  contribute  something  to 
the  volume.  Lamb  did  not  find  the  subject 
inspiring  to  his  own  Muse,  but  in  enter 
not  to  withhold  his  name  alto^ther,  sent 
Montgomer)'  Blake\s  now  well-known  lines 
on  the  chimney-sweeper :  — 

When  my  mother  died  I  was  very  yoMog 
And  my  father  sold  me  while  yet  my  tongoe 
Could  scarcely  cry  Weep  I  ween  1  weep  I  weept 
So  your  chimneys  I  sweep,  and  in  soot  I  skepi 

They  accordingly  appear  in  Montromefy^ 
little  volume  as  **  communicated  bv  Mr. 
Charies  Lamb  from  a  very  rare  ana  curi- 
ous little  work."  This  rare  and  curiow 
work  was,  of  course,  tKe  •'  Songs  of  Inno- 
cence," which  had  been  written  and  illM* 
trated  bv  Blake  seven-and-thirty  }tan 
before.  Vet  so  little  known  was  it  that 
when  Bernard  Barton,  who  himself  con- 
tributed to  the  **  Album,"  and  was  mote- 
over  a  man  of  wide  reading,  came  apc« 
these  lines  of  Blake^s  he  was  like  Kc3rts*f 
astronomer  "when  a  new  planet  swims 
into  his  ken,"  and  wrote  off  to  Lanbi 
full  of  enthusiasm,  to  know  if  Blake 
was  a  "real  name."  Lamb  returns  for 
answer :  "  Blake  is  a  real  name,  I  assoic 
you,  and  a  most  extraordinary  nun,  if  be 
is  still  livine."  This  was  in  1824,  and 
Blake  was  then  passing  slowly  towardi 
his  grave,  poor  but  uncomplaining.  He 
died  in  1827.  Even  Lamb  did  not  know 
his  Christian  name, for  he  proceeds:  *He 
is  the  Robert  Blake  whose  wild  design* 
accompanv  a  splendid  folio  edition  of  the 
*  Night  Thoughts,*  which  you  may  h»** 
;  seen.  .  .  .  His  poems  have  been  sold  hith- 
'  erto  only  in  manuscript.**  Lamb  n>eart 
'  I  sup])ose,  that  the  verses  were  not  printed 
!  in  the  usual  way,  but  engraved  by  Blake 
\  on  the  same  plates  as  the  illustratioiiii 
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kd  were  therefore  necessarily  limited  in  lution  of  devoting  his  life  to  the  abolition 

imber  and  costly  to  buy.     **  I  never  read  of  the  slave-trade.     Basil  Montagu's  wife 

em,  but  a  friend,  at  my  desire,  procured  writes  to  Lamb  for  a  subscriptiou,  which 

e  Sweep  song.    There  is  one  to  a  tiger,  Lamb    sends,  but  with    these  words  of 

tiich  I  have  heard  recited,  beginning  comment,  surely  deserving  to  be  printed 

Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright  ^°  ^^"^'"^  °^  S°^^  •  — 

Thro'  the  deserts  of  the  night,  Dear  Madam,  —  I  return  your  list  with  my 

.            .  name.     I  should  be  sorry  that  any  respect 

[iich  IS  elonous ;  but  alas !  I  have  not  should  be  going  on  towards  Clarkson,  and  I 

e  book,  tor  the  man  is  flown  —  whither  be  left  out  of  the  conspiracy.     Otherwise  I 

know  not  —  to   Hades  or  a  madhouse,  frankly  own  that  to  pillarize  a  man's  good 

Jt  I  must  look  on  him  as  one  of  the  most  feelings  in  his  lifetime  is  not  to  my  taste. 

itraordinary  persons  of  the  age."  Monuments  to  goodness,  even  after  death,  are 

There  was  another  painter  of  that  period  equivocal.     I  turn  away  froin   Howard's,  I 

bom   the    public  reckoned    one   of  the  scarce  know  why.     Goodness  blows  no  trum- 

most  PTtraorHinarv  npr^nn«i  nf  th«>  :»cr#»  "  P^^»  "^''  desires  to  have  it  blown.      Wf  should 

most  extraordinary  persons  ot  the  age,  ^  modastfor  a  modtst  man  —  as  he  is  for  him- 

It  whom  Lamb  had  no  liking  for.     This  self.    The  vanities  of  life— art,  poetry,  skill 

as  John  Martin,  the  designer  of  "Bel-  military  — arc  subjects  for  trophies;  not  the 

lazzar's  Feast,"  and  "Joshua  Staying  the  silent  thoughts  arising  in  a  good  man's  mind 

an,'  and  other  subjects  of  a  grandiose  in  lonely  places. 

ind,  engravings  of  which  may  still  be  We  have   modulated,  you  see,   into  a 

lund,  I  think,  hanging  in  the  best  parlor  more  serious  key,  but  it  is  one  just  as 

[  many  a  country  home.    But  the  whirli-  characteristic  of  Lamb's  individuality  as 

igof  time,  and  the  spread  of  art-educa-  any  we   have  touched  on  this   evening, 

on,  have   brought  the  world   round  to  Common  repute  sets  him  down  as  a  hu- 

amb's  point  of  view.     How  he  hits  the  morist,  and  often  enough  a  reckless  one. 

tail  on  the  head,  when  he  tells  Barton :—  The  world  remembers  him  as  a  Yorick, 

Martin's  "Belshazzar"  I  have  seen.     Its  with   his   "jibes,   his    gambols,  and    his 

xdiitcctural  efifect   is  stupendous,   but   the  flashes  of  merriment.       He  made  many 

laman  figures,  the  squalling,  contorted  little  enemies  by  these  things,  uttered  in  season 

atics  that  are  playing  at  being  frightened,  and  out  of  season,  in  his  lifetime,  and  I 

kc  children  at  a  sham  ghost,  who  half  know  dare  say  they  offend  many  grave  persons 

to  be  a  mask,  are  detestable.     Then  the  still.     But  the   flippancies   of  a  man  of 

ttersare  nothing  more  than  a  transparency  genius  are  rarely  without  some  flavor  of 

rhted  up,  such  as  a  lord  might  order  to  be  fj,^^         j^^      ^^^^  L^^l,  ^^3  travelling 

^l  1.1  S!^   Th^'^S  Ts^al^trn'  t  onceln  a  stagecoach,  with  evident  mark! 

iskcnrille's  — they  should  have  been  dim,  pn  him  of  an  influenza,  and  a  fellow-travel- 

!  of  mystery,  letters  to  the  mind  rather  than  ler  remarked  sympathetically,  "  You  have 

the  eye.  .  .  .  Just  such  a  confused  piece  is  a    verv    bad    cold,    sir,"    Lamb    replied, 

.  ••Joshua,"  frittered  into  a  thousand  frag-  "Well,  it's  the  h-b-best  I've  got."     1  dare 

nt»,  little  armies  here,  little  armies  there  —  say  that  old  gentleman  went   home  and 

1  should  see  only  the  Sun  and  Joshua.     If  related  how  he  had  met  a  very  odd  man 

emcmberhehas  not  left  out  that  luminary  __aii  but  uncivil  indeed  — in  the  coach. 

ircly,  but  for  Joshua,  I  was  ten  minutes  Thomas    Carlyle,    as    he    has    recorded, 

imghimout.  thought   Lamb  very  "ill-mannered,"  and 

kVhat  noble  common  sense  appears  in  no  wonder,  if  the  story  be  true  of  what 

:h   criticism  as  this,  and  I   think  the  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  those 

m  not  unfitly  describes   Lamb's  criti-  visits  to   Lamb  at  Enfield.     Carlyle  was 

m  generally,  even  in  matters  more  se-  watching  the   movements  of  a  flock  of 

us   and  important  than    pictures  and  pigeons  with  some  curiosity,  and   Lamb 

;ms.     Strange    that    this    jester,    this  inquired  (we  can  imagine  with  what  grav- 

3k-man,  this  too-often  flippant  handler  ity) :  "  Mr.  Carlyle,  are  you  a  p-p-p-poul- 

themes  which  pious  men  shrink  from  terer?"     But  I  think  this  flow  of  "cockney 

iching,  yet  so  often  sees  farther  than  wit,"  "  diluted  insanity,"  or  what  not,  was 

;  contemporaries  into  the  moral  heart  of  one  of  Lamb's  safety-valves   under  the 

ngs.     A  testimonial  was   actually  pro-  pressure  of  his  anxious  life.     As  we  listen 

sed,  in  1828,  in  honor  of  Thomas  Clark-  to  these  witty  and  amusing  letters,  we 

1,  and  it  was  to  take  the  form  of  a  might  easily  forget  how  lonely  was  the 

mument  to  be  erected  on  the  road  be-  "lonely  hearth  "from  which  for  the  nine 

ecn   Cambridge    and   London,  on  the  years   after   he    retired  from    the   India 

ecise  spot  where  the  great  philanthropist  House  they  were  written.    Too  often  at 

St  stopped  to  rest,  and  formed  the  reso-  the  end  01  some  whimsical  romance,  or 
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some  penetrating  piece  of  criticism,  we 
come  upon  saddest  confidences  as  to  do- 
mestic trials.  The  earlier  letters  often 
end  with  **  Marv  sends  love,"  or  "  Adieu, 
with  both  our  loves,"  and  then  we  know 
that  all  was  well  with  the  pair.  But  as 
time  goes  on  such  postscripts  become 
rarer,  and  we  have  instead,  "  Dear  Mox- 
on,  I  have  brought  my  sister  to  Enfield, 
being  sure  that  she  had  no  hope  of  recov- 
ery in  London.  Her  state  of  mind  is  de- 
plorable beyond  any  example."  Or  to 
Bernard  Barton :  **  Dear  B.  B.,  your  hand- 
writing has  conveyed  much  pleasure  to 
me  in  respect  of  Lucy's  restoration. 
Would  I  could  send  you  as  good  news 
of  my  poor  Lucy !  But  some  wearisome 
weeks  I  must  remain  lonely  yet."  And 
again  to  Wordsworth  :  *■  Your  letter,  save 
in  what  respects  your  dear  sister's  health, 
cheered  me  in  my  new  solitude.  Mary  is 
ill  again.  Her  illnesses  encroach  yearly. 
The  last  was  three  months,  followed  by 
two  of  depression  most  dreadful.  I  Iook 
back  upon  her  earlier  attacks  with  long- 
ing. Nice  little  durations  of  six  weeks 
or  so,  followed  by  complete  restoration  — 
shocking  as  they  were  to  me  then.  In 
short,  half  her  lite  she  is  dead  to  me,  the 
other  half  is  made  anxious  with  fears 
and  lookings  forward  to  the  next  shock." 
**  C?//^,"  he  says  most  pathetically  in  an- 
other letter,  **  one  does  not  make  a  house- 
hold." But  that  lonely  figure  had  to  con- 
stitute Lamb's  household,  with  exceptions 
fewer  and  fewer,  till  the  end  came ;  and 
we  feel  that  those  who  then  loved  him 
best  could  hardly  have  wished  that  end 
long  deferred. 

What  constitutes  the  abiding  fascina- 
tion of  Lamb's  personality  ?  i\Whis  funny 
sayings — let  the  **  funny  man  "  of  every 
generation  lay  this  well  to  heart.  His 
humor .^  Yes  —  for  his  humor  was  part 
and  parcel  of  his  character.  It  is  charac- 
ter that  makes  men  loved.  It  was  the 
rare  combination  in  Lamb  of  strength  and 
weakness.  He  was  *'a  hero,  with  a  fail- 
ing." His  heroism  was  greater  than  many 
of  us  could  hope  to  show.  Charity,  in 
him,  most  assuredly  fulfilled  the  well- 
known  definition.  It  suffered  long  and 
was  kind  ;  it  thought  no  evil ;  and  it  never 
vaunted  itself  nor  was  puffed  up.  And  as 
we  watch  its  daily  manifestations,  never 
asking  for  the  world's  recognition,  never 
thinking  it  had  done  enough,  or  could  do 
enough,  for  its  beloved  object,  we  may 
well  reckon  it  large  enough  to  cover  a 
greater  multitude  of  frailties  than  those 
we  are  able  to  detect  in  the  life  of  Charles 
Lamb.  Alfred  Ainger. 
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Without  localizing  the  subject  of  Irish 
wit  to  a  particular  county,  as  was  done  in  a 
former  article,  we  wish  to  discuss  itsonw- 
what  more  fully  before  taking  leave  of  the 
subject.    Car-drivers  and    beggars  have 
been  already  noticed  as  typical  specimens, 
of  witty  Irishmen,  whose  contact  with  soci- 
ety has  no  doubt  polished  and  sharpened 
their  naturally  fine  sense  of  humor ;  and 
a  few  more  mstances  of  their  ready  wit 
may  here  be  noticed.    A  certain  Dublin 
jarvcy  was  driving  a  very  stout  citizen, 
whose  trade  was  that  of  a  furrier,  and 
when  he  set  him  down,  his  fare  offered 
him  only  sixpence.    "  Is  that  allyeVegif- 
ing  me  .-* "  said  the  jarvey.    "  Yes,   said  the 
furrier;  "that's  your  legal  fare,  my  man, 
and  it's  all  you'll  get  from  me  ;  so  take  it 
and  go."    The  jarvey,  seeing  it  was  hopfr 
less  to  expect  anything  more,  was  deter- 
mined to  have  it  out  of  him  somehow,  so, 
concentrating  all  the  scorn  and  contempt 
he  could  into  his  voice  and  facial  expres- 
sion, he  said,  ''  Ah !  go  lang  out  o'  that, 
ye  ould  boa  constructor."     The  applior 
tion  of  such  an  epithet  (with  its  t«'ofold 
allusion)  to  a  furrier,  it  need  hardly  be 
said  was  exceedingly  original  and  appro- 
priate.   Some  years  ago,  a  celebrated  Irish 
greyhound,  named  Master  Magrath,  won 
many  matches  ;  but  dying  of  some  rathtf 
mysterious  malady,  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  his  remains  was  made  by  a  med- 
ical fellow    of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
This  gentleman  returned  to  the  metropoUs 
with  a  portion  of  the  deceased  Master  in 
a  box ;  and  on  his  way  across  the  city  be 
informed  the  jarvey,  who  was  con\'e)'ing 
him,  of  the  precious  nature  of  his  caurgo* 
The  Master  s  reputation  was  well  known, 
and    the     jarvcy    reverently    ejaculated, 
*'  Well,  glory  be  to  God  I  can  say  I  druv 
the    hearse    at    Magrath's    funeral,  suiy 
way  !  "     Dublin  people  ought  to  be  the 
wittiest  in  Ireland,  as  they  are  residents 
in  the  largest  "  social  mill     in  the  countiT. 
And  some  of  them  certainly  arc  extremely 
ready-witted.     A  son  of  the  late  Isaac 
Butt  was  one  day  passing  along  through 
the  streets,  and  just  before  him  was  an 
oyster-man  who  was  vigorously  calling  hi* 
**  fresh  oysters."     Butt,  junior,  who  was  a 
good  mimic,  began  to  call  out  in  the  same 
tone  of  voice,  "  Stale  oysters  —  stale  oys- 
ters."   The  fish-vendor  was  naturally  vety 
■  indignant,  and  turning  round  upon  Mr» 
'  Butt,  he  exclaimed  in  great  anger,  **Ahi 
i  it's   you   that   would    stale  them  if  y<W 
could."     Irish  wit  seems  an  equally  ready 
I  weapon,  whether  it  be  required  for  ^ 
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durpose  of  complimentary  flattery  or  iron- 
cal  abuse.  The  attitude  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple towards  the  clergy  —  whether  Roman 
)r  Anglican  —  is,  on  the  whole,  extremely 
TiendTy  and  respectful.  The  Roman 
dergy  are  affectionately  addressed  as 
*  Father;"  and  the  title  **Your  Rever- 
ence," which  is  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
mknown  conversationally  in  England,  is 
rery  generally  applied  to  the  Anglican 
Jergy  in  Ireland  by  the  lower  classes, — 
>ome  of  them  make  it  also  quite  a  point  to 
jiace  and  emphasize  the  word  your  heiore 
i  —  sic:  "Well,  as  I  was  telling  your 
Reverence,"  etc.  Irish  people  being  all 
io  eloquent  themselves,  naturally  admire 
this  quality  in  a  preacher,  and  the  late 
Father  Burke,  O.P.,  was  greatly  sought 
ifter  because  of  his  copia  fandi.  Many 
eery  amusing  instances  of  his  wit  have 
been  published,  but  none  are  quoted  here, 
as  we  are  only  gleaning  in  guiet  corners. 
The  writer  was  told  some  time  ago  by  a 
friend,  who  found  a  woman  apparently  in 
great  sorrow,  that  it  all  arose  from  the 
departure  of  her  parish  priest.  "  Ah, 
sir ! "  said  she ;  "  lave  me  alone,  lave  me 
alone  about  him,  for  he  was  the  grand 
man  for  painting  hell  to  the  stronjj  farmer." 
With  all  due  respect,  we  would  suggest 
that  some  strong  scene-painting  of  a  fu- 
ture recompense  is  very  necessary  at  the 
present  time,  when  so  many  "strong" 
carmers  seem  not  at  all  inclined  to  observe 
iie  very  ABC  of  morality,  as  regards  the 
)ayment  of  just  debts.  The  Protestant 
3isbop  of  Derry,  who  is  such  an  eloquent 
)reacher,  observed  lately  in  one  of  his 
diarges,  that  to  place  a  young  clergyman 
Q  some  of  the  small  parishes  of  his  dio- 
:ese  was,  unless  he  was  very  happily  con- 
itituted,  to  ensure  either  his  '*  petrifaction 
)r  his  putrefaction."  A  propos  of  this,  it 
5  said  that  a  certain  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
>relate,  going  to  a  P.P*s  house  and  finding 
he  owner  absent,  looked  about  for  the 
xx>k-case.  He  discovered  it  in  due  time, 
)ut  it  was  filled  more  with  empty  bottles 
han  volumes  of  theologj'.  "  I  suppose," 
iaid  his  lordship  to  tne  housekeeper, 
*this  is  his  little  library." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Irish 
i)rogue  adds  a  decided  flavor  to  Irish  wit. 
Irish  voices  are,  as  a  rule,  soft  and  musi- 
:al ;  and  the  farther  south  you  go  in  the 
island,  the  more  the  brogue  improves  in 
quality.  Archbishop  Croke  told  a  very 
amusing  story  lately  of  a  very  sudden  ac- 
quisition of  an  English  accent  by  an  Irish 
traveller.  This  man  went  from  Dublin  to 
Holyhead,  but  was  so  seasick,  that  on  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer  he  was  unable  to 


land.  Remaining  in  the  same  prostrate 
condition,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  where 
he  disembarked;  but,  strange  to  say, 
though  his  foot  never  touched  English 
soil,  he  had  meanwhile  acquired  a  decided 
English  accent !  Such  grafts,  however,  as 
a  rule  must  be  very  unsuccessful  and  un- 
desirable. Sir  Michael  Morris  says  no 
one,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  ever  mistook 
him  for  anything  but  an  Irishman  ;  and  in 
the  interests  of  Irish  wit,  we  hope  the 
Irish  brogue  will  never  decay.  Eliminate 
the  brogue,  and  you  eliminate  half  the  fun 
of  Irish  conversation. 

The  love  of  long  words  among  the  lower 
classes  is  very  remarkable,  e.g.,  the  word 
"gladiator,"  with  a  strong  stress  on  the 
penultimate  syllable  and  a  broad  pronun- 
ciation of  the  "  a,"  is  a  favorite.  "  What 
a  gladiator  he  is  ! "  The  use  of  this  term 
is  rather  indefinite,  but  it  seems  applied 
to  people  who  are  taking  airs.  A  certain 
person  in  a  neighborhood  was  spoken 
of  as  the  "Grecian;"  though  why  or 
wherefore  it  was  very  hard  to  understand, 
as  he  was  totally  destitute  of  anv  Greek 
culture.  "Grand,"  "illigant,"  and  "in- 
tirely "  are  all  very  favorite  expletives. 
An  Irish  hen-wife  lately,  on  seeing  an  in- 
cubator for  the  first  time,  observed  that 
"it  would  be  a  great  aise  to  the  bins  in- 
tirely."  The  same  person,  when  informed 
that  a  sad  report  ot  the  death  of  a  young 
man  of  her  acquaintance  was  quite  un- 
true, thankfully  observed,  "  Oh,  g\ory  be 
to  God  !  now  look  at  that  for  a  lie ! "  The 
word  "hither  "  is  very  frequently  used  by 
the  Irish  lower  classes,  thougn  its  use 
would  now  seem  pedantic  by  well-edu- 
cated persons  ;  and  the  phrase  "  over  and 
hither  is  their  equiv'alent  for  "here  and 
there."  The  expression,  "  That's  the  price 
of  him,"  is  maae  use  of  when  any  ill-doer 
comes  to  grief.  The  word  "shining"  is 
used  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  shamming,  — 
thus,  "  I  was  afeardyer  honor  might  think 
I  was  shining."  "To  rise  out  of"  any- 
thing is  to  give  it  up,  and  this  expression 
has  very  curious  applications, — €,)(,,  a 
man  is  said,  on  giving  up  a  farm  or  a  job, 
to  have  "  riz  out  of  it ;  "  an  unfaithful  lover 
to  have  "  riz  out  of "  his  sweetheart. 
"  Under,"  pronounced  "  andther,"  is  a  very 
favorite  term.  The  horse  is  put  "  andther 
the  car ;  "  and  a  person  taking  a  walk  is 
said  to  have  gone  out  "  andther  the  air." 
The  word  "stretching"  is  the  technical 
term  for  the  adulteration  of  whiskey,  the 
national  beverage,  —  how  very  expres- 
sive !  Concerning  the  ruin  of  any  victim 
of  intemperance,  you  are  often  told,  "  It*s 
the  quality  of  the  drink  that's  desthroying 
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him  intirely."  The  writer  knew  of  a  case 
where  the  sot  used  to  lie  in  bed  for  a  week 
or  more  during  a  debauch,  and  was  told  it 
was  the  bad  whiskey  of  the  place  was  kill- 
ing him,  —  the  quality,  not  the  quantity! 
Legal  proceedings  have  a  great  interest 
for  the  Irish,  and  a  Petty  Sessions  court- 
house is  always  thronged  with  a  mob  of 
idlers  on  court  day.  A  celebrated  charac- 
ter, named  Alick  O'S ,  used  always  to 

frequent  the  courthouses  in  the  north-east 
end  of  Cork  County,  where  his  familiar 
figure,  surmounted  by  a  hat  of  the  "  Ally 
sToper  "  type,  was  as  well  known  as  that 
of  Peter  Peebles  in  Edinburgh.  Alick 
had  picked  up  a  certain  amount  of  legal 
phraseology,  which  he  was  very  fond  of 
airing,  and  he  labored  under  the  delusion 
that  he  was  heir-at-law  to  every  one,  gen- 
tle and  simple,  who  died  in  the  neighoor- 
hood.  Dr.  Johnson,  when,  as  trustee,  he 
disposed  of  Thrale's  brewery,  said  he  was 
selling  **  the  potentiality  of  oecoming  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice."  But 
Alick*s  monomania  far  surpassed  even 
these  dreams,  for  he  spoke  of  the  millions, 
billions,  and  trillions  he  possessed  as  tri- 
fles light  as  air.  Strange  to  say,  the  fact 
that  he  never  realized  any  of  his  supposed 
wealth  never  shook  his  faith  in  its  exist- 
ence. And  he  attended  every  funeral  in 
the  neighborhood,  partly  from  the  Irish 
love  of  aoing  so,  anci partly  from  gratitude 
to  the  deceased,  who  he  believed  had  con- 
stituted him  the  heir.  While  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  was  stationed  in  Ireland  with 
his  regiment,  he  entertained  Alick  for  sev- 
eral days  at  the  barracks,  being  doubtless 
amused  with  his  oddities.  This  mark  of 
royal  favor  made  Alick  a  loyal  man  for  the 
rest  of  his  days ;  he  never  omitted,  when 
speaking  of  her  Majesty,  to  append  her 
title  of  Empress  of  India.  Oddities  of 
this  class  are  becoming  more  and  more 
rare,  and  only  linger  in  neighborhoods  re- 
mote from  railways  and  other  sources  of 
civilization.  It  is  to  be  feared  they  will 
soon  become  quite  extinct :  — 

The  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more 
and  more. 

A  few  more  odds  and  ends  before  the 
conclusion  of  this  article.  A  friend  in  the 
County  Meath  has  communicated  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  peasant  in  that  county,  going 
by  train  to  some  races,  was  accosted  by 
his  priest,  who  asked  him  his  destination. 
On  being  told  it  he  said,  "  You  are  going 
to  hell,  in  that  case."  "  Well,  if  f  am, 
your  Reverence,"  said  Tim,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  "  I  have  got  a  return- 
ticket,  and  here  it  is  1 "    Roman  priests,  as 


a  rule,  do  not  take  such  a  severe  view  of 
sports  as  this.  A  beggar  having  called  at 
this  friend's  house  in  the  County  Meath 
to  ask  for  alms,  was  received  at  the  hall 
door  by  the  butler,  who  directed  him  to 
go  round  to  the  kitchen ;  whereupon  he 
made  the  following  extraordinary  observa- 
tion. "Yer  sindin*  me  from  Herod  to 
Pontius  Pilate ! "  A  sharp  child  in  a  Sun- 
day-school class  being  asked  what  the 
Biole  taught  about  the  dej^radation  of  a 
great  heathen  king,  replied^  "He  that  ex- 
alteth  himself  shall  be  a  baste  [abased]." 
In  connection  with  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations upon  Irish  character,  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  although  an  Irishman  is  so 
so  quick  and  witty  in  his  replies,  he  touches 
his  hat  much  more  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately than  an  Englishman.  The  latter 
fives  a  quick,  upward,  sudden  jerk  of  his 
nger,  and  sometimes  repeats  it;  but  an 
Irishman  raises  his  finger  quite  slowly, 
and  touching  his  hat  deliberately,  with- 
draws his  finger  slowly  again.  His  salu- 
tation is  much  less  business-like  than 
the  English  one,  but  it  conveys  the  idea 
of  much  greater  respect  and  ceremony. 
Locke's  observations  on  wit  are  not  at  all 
inapplicable  to  the  Irish  forms  of  it,  and 
with  them  we  conclude  the  paper :  "  And 
hence,  perhaps,  may  be  given  some  reason 
of  that  common  observation,  that  men 
who  have  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  prompt 
memories  have  not  always  the  clearest 
judgment  or  deepest  reason ;  for  wit  lying 
most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  put- 
ting those  together  with  quickness  and 
vanety  wherein  can  be  found  any  resem- 
blance or  congruity  thereby  to  make  up 
pleasant  pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in 
the  fancy ;  judgment,  oh  the  contrary,  lies 
quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  care- 
fully one  from  another  ideas  wherein  can 
be  found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to 
avoid  being  misled  by  similitude  to  take 
one  thing  for  another.  This  is  a  way  of 
proceeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor 
and  allusion,  wherein  for  the  most  part 
lies  that  entertainment  and  pleasantry  of 
wit  which  strikes  so  lively  on  the  fancy, 
and  therefore  is  so  acceptable  to  all  peo- 
ple, because  its  beauty  appears  at  first 
sight,  and  there  is  required  no  labor  of 
thought  to  examine  what  truth  or  reason 
there  is  in  it.  The  mind,  without  looking 
any  further,  rests  satisfied  with  the  agree- 
ableness  of  the  picture  and  the  gaiety  of 
the  fancy;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  affront  to 
go  about  to  examine  it  by  the  severe  rules 
of  truth  and  good  reason,  whereby  it  ap- 
pears that  it  consists  in  something  that  is 
not  perfectly  conformable  to  them." 
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The  question  is,  how  does  an  Italian 
inage  to  get  married,  or  even  to  fall  in 
'e?  Among  the  lower  classes,  where 
sry  member  of  the  household  is  obliged 
do  something  towards  earning  a  liveli- 
od,  the  girls  must  of  course  be  allowed 
eo  abroad  at  times,  and  the  rich  have 
:ir  balls  and  the  opera  where  the  young 
both  sexes  may  meet.  But  the  seclu- 
>n  in  which  the  young  ladies  of  the  mid- 
:  class  are  kept  is  almost  complete. 
ley  are  allowed  to  sit  on  the  balcony, 
i  to  go  to  church  in  the  company  of  a 
enna,  three  or  four  times  a  year  they 
;  taken  out  for  a  drive,  and  this  is  almost 
i  only  contact  with  the  outside  world 
it  is  permitted  them.  Nor  is  it  easy  for 
:m  to  attain  by  stealth  the  forbidden 
edom.  When  the  parents  go  out  they 
her  set  an  old  woman  to  look  after  them, 
secrete  their  hats  and  boots  and  then 
k  them  safely  in.  Jealous  husbands 
at  their  wives  in  the  same  way,  thoueh 
s  is  considered  reprehensible  after  the 
;t  few  years  of  wedlock.  In  a  word, 
.'rything  is  done  to  exclude  both  temp- 
ion  and  romance.  1  n  the  larger  towns 
influence  of  foreign  manners  and  the 
sence  of  northern  visitors  are  begin- 
g  to  make  themselves  felt.  In  Flor- 
:e  the  young  ladies  enjoy  a  liberty 
ich  would  have  seemed  outrageous 
:Dse  to  their  grandmothers,  and  even  in 
pies  parental  rigor  is  slowly  relaxing, 
s  in  Sicily  and  the  less  frequented  parts 
southern  Italy  that  the  old  system  is 
1  in  full  force,  though,  strangely  enough, 
;n  there  there  are  single  towns  and  dis- 
:ts  in  which  from  time  immemorial  the 
»toms  have  been  far  freer.  To  these 
do  not  refer,  nor  to  such  marriages  as 
simply  arranged  by  the  parents  of  the 
ing  people  for  worldly  reasons.  The 
nber  of  the  latter  is  smaller  in  Italy 
in  is  usually  supposed.  Under  the 
*st  difficult  circumstances,  love,  as  the 
[  song  says,  will  find  out  a  way,  and 
re  too  he  steals  into  the  maiden^s  cham- 
r,  however  carefully  it  may  be  guarded. 
le  rieht  she  possesses  which  is  some- 
les  denied  to  young  wives,  the  perfect 
edom  of  the  balcony.  There  she  may 
whenever  a  shadow  falls  upon  it,  or 
t  coolness  of  the  evening  has  come,  and 
:  youths  who  pass  along  the  street  cast 
rer  glances  upwards  to  catch  a  glimpse 
the  pretty  faces  above.  Then,  as  we 
/e  seen,  she  may  go  to  church  under 
)per  guardianship,  and  it  is  extraordi- 
ry  what  a  love  for  religious  exercises 


some  young  women  will  display  at  this 
period  of  their  life.  This  is  all  or  nearly 
all  she  can  do,  but  it  is  enough.  It  seems 
that  most  Italians  of  this  class  fall  in  love 
at  first  sight,  or  at  least  by  sight  alone. 
Sudden  passions  like  that  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion in  the  south,  though  they  rarely  have 
so  tragical  an  ending.  A  young  man 
catches  a  glimpse  of  a  girl,  and  at  once 
resolves  to  make  her  his  wife  ;  if  it  is  at 
church,  he  follows  her  home  ;  if  on  a  bal- 
cony, he  notes  the  house  and  begins  to 
haunt  the  street.  If  he  is  acceptable, 
perhaps,  one  day  a  flower  will  fall  at  his 
feet,  though  the  girl  knows  that  such  en- 
couragement is  unmaidenly.  A  lover  with 
a  good  voice  and  ear  has  an  immense  ad- 
vantage. He  sings  snatches  of  love-songs 
as  he  walks  below,  and  if  a  voice  above 
takes  up  the  last  note  and  ^adually  passes 
to  another  song,  he  may  take  heart.  What- 
ever difficulties  he  may  still  have  to  en- 
counter, an  aversion  on  the  part  of  the 
object  of  his  affections  will  not  be  one  of 
them.  Very  pretty  flirtations  are  carried 
on  in  this  way,  the  young  lady  at  times 
mocking  and  teasing  her  admirer  with 
frajpjments  of  satiricau  verse,  and  at  times 
f;dling  into  something  very  like  sentiment, 
but  they  are  more  frequent  after  than  be- 
fore the  betrothal.  Even  the  most  fa- 
vored lover  has  in  the  mean  time  been 
seeking  for  some  means  of  establishing 
a  more  direct  intercourse  with  the  object 
of  his  choice.  He  has  made  inquiries  of 
the  neighbors  as  to  the  character  of  the 
family  and  its  intimates,  and  endeavors 
to  obtain  an  introduction  to  one  of  the 
elderly  ladies  who  frequent  the  house.  To 
her  he  explains  his  wishes  and  his  posi- 
tion in  life,  and  he  then  be^s  her  to  plead 
his  cause.  If  he  is  an  eligible  suitor,  she 
is  almost  certain  to  consent,  as  the  mis- 
sion is  an  interesting  one,  and  the  position 
is  considered  highly  honorable.  She 
knows  nothing  of  any  little  signs  of  favor 
the  lover  may  have  received,  so  her  first 
visit  is  to  the  young  lady,  who  feigns  shy- 
ness and  a  reluctance  which  it  sometimes 
takes  weeks  to  overcome.  At  least  the 
envoy  is  supposed  to  act  thus ;  in  fact, 
there  is  generally  a  perfect  understanding 
between  ner  and  the  parents,  though  they 
pretend  to  know  nothing  of  what  is  going 
on.  After  the  maiden  has  given  what  she 
considers  a  sufficient  proof  of  her  mod- 
esty, she  yields.  The  father  is  then  con- 
sulted, the  principal  conditions  of  the 
marriage  contract  are  discussed,  and  the 
betrothal  takes  place.  Such  is  the  course 
of  true  love  when  it  runs  smoothly,  as,  in 
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spite  of  all  the  authorities  to  the  contrary, 
it  occasionally  does  in  real  life.  If  the 
maiden  is  coy,  the  youth  has  a  more  diffi- 
cult task.  He  endeavors  to  secure  the 
good  offices  of  some  female  dependent  of 
the  family,  of  an  old  nurse  —  old  nurses 
play  a  far  greater  part  in  the  family  life  of 
Italy  than  of  England — or  even,  if  no 
other  opportunity  offers,  of  the  washer- 
woman. Such  negotiations  are  generally 
kept  strictly  secret,  and  if  the  young  lady 
shows  a  marked  aversion  to  the  proposed 
marriage  they  are  dropped  at  once.  If 
she  assents  to  it,  the  lover  sends  one  of 
his  relations  or  friends,  who  is  as  often 
as  not  a  man,  to  speak  with  the  father  on 
the  matter.  No  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  young  people 
have  come  to  an  understanding  with  each 
other,  and  the  father  of  course  asks  time  to 
consider.  He  consults  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter; if  their  opinion  is  favorable,  and  his 
inquiries  as  to  the  position  and  character 
of  the  young  man  lead  to  satisfactory  re- 
sults, he  signifies  his  willingness  to  treat, 
and  the  betrothal  takes  place  in  due 
course.  It  is  considered  very  bad  form 
for  a  man  to  appeal  to  the  parent  before 
he  has  obtained  at  least  the  tacit  con- 
sent of  the  daughter,  and  if  he  makes  the 
mistake  of  doing  so  he  is  likely  to  pay 
dearly  for  it.  There  are,  however,  occa- 
sions on  which  such  an  irregularity  is 
excused.  If  the  obstacles  to  any  personal 
intercourse  are  great  and  time  is  precious 
—  if,  for  instance,  the  lover  learns  that  the 
lady  of  his  choice  is  about  to  take  the 
veil  —  no  blame  attaches  to  him  if  he  acts 
abruptlv,  though  of  course  he  subjects 
himself  to  the  chance  of  a  semi-public 
rejection  by  the  girl  herself,  and  this  is 
considered  a  great  humiliation.  The 
direct  ai)pcal  to  the  parents  is,  however, 
most  frequently  made  by  elderly  men  who 
possess  greater  wealth  or  occupy  a  higher 
social  position  than  the  woman  they  wish 
to  marry.  The  form  in  which  the  appli- 
cation IS  made  is  generally  much  as  fol- 
lows :  The  lover  writes  a  complimentary 
letter  to  the  father  saying  that  he  wishes 
to  make  his  acquaintance ;  that  though  he 
is  intimate  witli  such  and  such  persons, 
he  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing him,  and  so  he  takes  this  way  of  ask- 
ing permission  to  introduce  himself.  No 
word  about  love  is  said,  and  no  name  ex- ; 
cept  that  of  the  father  is  mentioned,  but ! 
ever}*  one  in  the  house  knows  what  the  j 
letter  means.  If  there  are  several  mar- 
riageable daughters,  the  only  doubt  is  as  ' 
to  which  of  them  it  refers.  When  no  I 
personal  slight  is  intended — and  a  girl 


who  thinks  she  has  been  approached  too 
unceremoniously  will  sometimes  insist  on 
one  being  given  —  the  father  at  once  io- 
vites  his  correspondent  to  call  upon  him 
on  a  given  day  and  hour,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  makes  inquiries.    Everything  d^ 
pends  on  the  meetinz.     In  any  case  the 
visitor  is  received  with  courtesy,  his  host 
offers  him  vermouth  or  coffee,  according 
to  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  for  a  time  en- 
gages in  chat  upon  quite  indifferent  mat- 
ters.   If  after  this  he  is  allowed  to  leave 
with  only  general  expressions  of  a  hope 
that  the  acquaintance  may  continue,  ne 
may  make  up  his  mind  that  he  has  no 
chance ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  father 
asks  his  permission  to  introduce  him  to 
his  wife  and  family,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  he  is  an  accepted  suitor.   When  there 
are  several  sisters,  he  must  from  the  first 
clearly  show  which  is  the  object  of  his 
choice.     If  he  receives  no  answer  to  his 
letter,  the  suitor  will  do  well  to  endeavor 
to  ingratiate  himself  by  other  means  with 
the  person  he  has  chosen.    A  betrothal 
rarely  lasts  longer  than  is  necessary  for 
the  requisite  preparations,  and  the  cus- 
toms of  different  towns  vary  greatly  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  affianced  pair  are 
treated.     In  same  places  the  future  soft- 
in-law  is  at  once  received  as  a  member  o£ 
the  family  ;  in  some  he  is  at  least  inviti^ 
to  the  larger  social  gatherings ;  but  ^ 
many  it  is  a  strict  law  of  etiquette  that  be 
is  not  to  enter  the  house  of  the  bt^^ 
from  the  day  of  betrothal  till  that  of    ^^ 
marriage,  or  to  meet  her  except  in  puWlJ. 
places.    The  balcony,  it  is  true,  is   2*^? 
open  to  the  young  ladv,  and  from  it  sh»  *  *' 
free  to  discourse  witli  her  lover  on     ^ 
subject  she  may  choose.    But  a  conv^  ^ 
tion  from  a  first  or  even  a  second  or  t  I^^J 
story  with  a  person  in  the  street  ha^*^ 
possesses  all  the  privacy  that  lover» 
sire.     It  is  therefore  during  this  pe 
that  the  flirtations  in  song,  to  which 
ence  has  been  made,  usually  take  pi 
and    that  such  adventures  as  atteni 
southern  courtship   are    achieved. 
lover  endeavors  to  steal  unobserved 
the  house  and  to  meet  the  maiden  in 
of-the-way  corners,  but  no  girl  with 
sense  of  propriety  will  consent  to  sue) 
interview  unless  an  elder  woman  is 
present.    A  good-natured  godmother, 
has  a  habit  of  dozing,  and  can  on  (y 
si  on  be  conveniently  deaf  and  short-si 
ed,  will  often  arrange  and  be  present 
such  meetings;  and  if  the  outside  w^ 
is  kept  completely  in  the  dark,  the    f^ 
ents  rarely  care  to  interfere  with  itw^^ 
Still,  even  under  the  most  favorable     ^'' 
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cumstances,  husband  and  wife  meet  al- 
most as  strangers  on  their  wedding-day. 
What  can  the  result  of  such  marriages 
be  ?  On  the  whole  it  seems  to  be  better 
than  might  be  expected.  In  all  northern 
biography  and  romance  we  can  find  the 
picture  of  no  purer,  truer,  or  more  perfect 
union  than  that  which  existed  between 
Settembrini  and  his  wife  as  it  is  pictured 
in  his  memoirs ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  circumstances  and  his  own  char- 
acter enabled  him  to  woo  his  bride  in  a 
way  that  is  not  quite  usual  among  his 
countrymen.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an 
Italian  tells  you,  as  he  often  will,  that  mar- 
riage is  a  good  thing,  not  on  account  of 
the  wife  —  "of  course  one  gets  tired  of 
her  in  a  year  or  so  "  —  but  because  of  the 
children,  his  words  must  not  be  taken  too 
seriously ;  cynicism  is  the  prevailing  tone 
of  Italian  conversation,  and  any  open  ex- 
pression of  affection  between  husband 
and  wife  is  considered  both  indelicate  and 
supremely  ridiculous.  Yet  there  is  prob- 
ably some  truth  in  the  statement.  An  in- 
tense love  of  children,  and  the  tenderness 
with  which  they  are  constantly  treated  by 
men  as  well  as  women,  form  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  traits  in  the  national  char- 
acter. Hence,  whatever  strife  and  dis- 
cord may  have  arisen  beforehand,  the  first 
baby,  particularly  if  it  is  a  boy,  is  pretty 
certain  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
and  from  thenceforth  father  and  mother 
have  a  common  centre  of  interest  which 
draws  them  together.  The  happiness  of 
most  Italian  homes  is  founded  less  on  the 
mutual  a£Fection  of  husband  and  wife  than 
on  their  common  love  for  the  children. 


From  CharabeiV  Journal. 
INCIDENTS    OF    RENT-COLLECTION     IN 

IRELAND. 

The  collection  of  rents  in  Ireland  is 
often  an  unpleasant  duty;  but  amusing 
incidents  sometimes  arise.  Last  year,  a 
farmer  in  the  county  of  Cavan  came  to 
me  on  the  rent-day  and  said  he  could  not 
pay  more  than  half  the  sum  he  owed.  He 
had  much  to  tell  of  losses,  bad  times,  and 
low  prices,  and  I  listened  with  patience 
until  he  had  finished.  I  then  reminded 
him  that  his  rent  had  been  reduced  under 
the  Land  Act,  and  that  I  had  voluntarily 
canceUed  a  considerable  arrear;  and  1 
firmly  refused  to  accept  less  than  the  full 
amount.  Mickey  Sheridan  —  that  was  his 
name  —  was  married,  and  I  knew  his  wife 
mled  the  roast. 


"  Now,  Mickey,"  said  I,  "you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself.  Alter  what  has 
been  done  to  relieve  you,  I  did  expect  you 
to  behave  better.  I  am  sure  your  wife 
would  not  approve  of  your  conduct." 

Mickey  had  frequently  confided  to  me 
that  "  herself  "  —  his  wife  —  gave  him  "  a 
sore  life ; "  and  I  desired  to  learn  how  far 
she  had  meddled  in  this  matter. 

After  some  hesitation,  he  replied: 
"Well,  sir,  if  ye  won't  discover  on  me, 
ril  tell  ye  the  thruth.  Herself  advised 
me  to  pay  only  half  the  rent  She's  a 
good  scholar,  an'  reads  the  papers;  an' 
she  tells  me  a  new  Land  Act  will  soon  be 
passed  an'  all  arrears  wiped  out.  Will  yer 
honor  take  the  half-year  ? " 

"  No,  Mickey,  I  cannot.  Be  honest, 
and  pay  the  money  you  owe.  I  feel  sure 
you  have  it  all  in  your  pocket." 

That  was  a  hit ;  for  Mickey,  with  an 
Irish  peasant's  quick  sense  of  the  humor 
of  the  situation,  replied  :  "  Begorra,  it's  in 
two  pockets !  Herself  made  up  the  two 
half-years  in  separate  parcels,  an'  put  thim 
into  different  pockets,  to  purvint  any  mis- 
take ;  an'  1  was  only  to  give  yer  honor  one 
of  thim,  if  I  could  manage  it.  But  here's 
the  full  money,  an'  maybe  it's  best  to  keep 
out  of  debt." 

A  few  weeks  later,  when  I  was  collect- 
ing rents  in  the  county  of  Longford,  one 
of  the  principal  tenants  came  forward,  be- 
fore any  money  had  been  paid,  as  the 
spokesman  of  thirty  others  who  were  pres- 
ent, and  asked  for  an  abatement. 

"Why,  Pat  MoUoy,"  said  I,  "you  and 
all  here  hold  your  farms  at  reduced  rents, 
which  you  agreed  to  pay  under  an  amica- 
ble arrangement  made  only  two  years  ago 
and  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  Act.  I  cannot  do  what  you  ask; 
but  if  you  really  have  not  the  full  year's 
rent,  I  will  accept  three-fourths  of  it  and 
give  you  a  reasonable  time  to  pay  the  re- 
mainder." 

"  We  thank  yer  honor,"  said  Pat ;  "  an' 
here  is  my  money." 

"  How  much  aid  you  give  me  ?  "  said  I, 
after  I  had  carefully  twice  counted  the 
bundle  of  notes. 

"Thirty  pounds,  sir;  an'  all  in  one- 
pound  notes ;  an'  shure,  it's  the  hard  work 
I  had  to  make  it ! " 

"  Och,  thrue  for  ye,  Pat  Molloy !  "  said 
a  voice  behind  him  ;  "  faith,  it's  not  aisy 
to  make  the  rint  those  times ! " 

"Well,  Pat,"  said  I,  "you  have  given 
me  thirty-nine  pounds  ;  and  I  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  handing  you  the  receipt 
for  the  same." 

Whether  the  ten-pound  note  had  been 
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paid  to  Pat  Molloy  in  mistake  for  one 
pound,  and  its  value  was  unknown  to  him, 
or  that  he  had  omitted  to  take  it  out  of 
the  bundle,  could  only  be  matter  of  con- 
jecture. He  kept  a  close  mouth  and  left 
the  room. 

The  misadventure  of  their  leader  broke 
up  the  concerted  union  of  the  tenants ; 
and  when  I  announced,  after  Molloy  de- 
parted, that  I  should  insist  on  full  pay- 
ments—  seeing  ten-pound  notes  were  ap- 
parently plentiful  in  the  district  —  nearly 
all  the  tenants  came  forward  and  paid. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  great  part  of  the 
thirty  million  of  deposits  held  by  the  Irish 
joint-stock  banks  have  been  lodged  by 
farmers.  I  have  often  received  deposit 
receipts  when  collecting  rents.  I  remem- 
ber a  thrifty  man  who  used  to  lodge  his 
savings  when  they  reached  even  five 
pounds.  On  the  rent-day,  it  was  his  an- 
nual custom  to  enlarge  on  the  badness  of 
the  times  and  the  low  prices ;  but  he  inva- 
riably supplied  the  best  refutation  of  his 
statements  by  producing  a  number  of  de- 
posit receipts  for  small  sums  and  indors- 
ing them  with  much  pride. 

when  the  land  agitation  was  at  its 
height  a  few  years  ago,  a  friend  of  mine 
was  collecting  rents  one  day  in  a  town  in 
the  county  of  Lei  trim.  He' was  seated  in 
a  large  room  of  a  hotel,  and  nearly  fifty 
tenants  were  present.  Very  little  money 
had  been  paid.  Abatements  were  asked 
which  the  agent  had  no  power  to  make, 
and  there  was  more  conversation  than 
business  going  on.  But  my  friend  under- 
stands the  Irish  character  and  its  love  of 
talk,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  permitted  the 
men  to  expatiate  on  the  reasons  why  they 
could  not  pay,  he  would  be  more  likely 
finally  to  get  the  money ;  so  he  patiently 
listened  to  the  usual  jeremiads,  and 
bided  his  time.  But  fortune  favored  him. 
The  ringleader,  or  chief  Land-Leaguer, 
amongst  the  assembled  tenants  was  Denis 
Lynch.  He  held  a  small  farm,  but  was  also 
a  cattle-dealer,  and  his  time  was  of  value  to 
him ;  and  finding  he  could  extract  no  fur- 
ther concession  from  the  agent,  who  had 
offered  a  fair  abatement,  he  announced 
that  he  would  pay  a  half-year's  rent 

"I  must  be  on,"  he  said,  "to  the  fair 
of  Boyle,  sir,  an*  can't  dela^  here,  like 
those  men.  Here  is  a  deposit  receipt  for 
ten  pounds,  an*  the  half-year's  rint  is  nine 
pounds.  But  be  all  the  saints,  yer  honor, 
I  made  the  little  thrifle  by  dealing,  an'  not 
out  of  the  farm ! " 

"Well,  Denis,"  said  the  agent,  "you 
could  not  deal  in  cattle  without  a  farm  to 
feed  and  rest  your  stock ;  and  I  have  told 


you  that  I  am  instructed  not  to  accept 
(ess  than  a  year's  rent.  But "  —  glancii^ 
at  the  deposit  receipt,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  man,  and  turning  it  down  on  the 
table  —  "  indorse  this  receipt,  and  I  wiU 
consider  your  case." 

Lynch  wrote  his  name  across  the  back 
of  tne  document;  and  the  other  adding 
his  own  signature,  said  to  his  clerk: 
"  Take  this  receipt  to  the  bank  up  the 
street  and  fetch  me  pound  notes  for  it." 
He  then  proceeded  to  fill  a  form  of  receipt 
for  a  year's  rent,  and  handed  it  to  Lynch, 
who  was  astute  enough  to  see  that  he 
might  profit  by  what  he  supposed  was  an 
error,  and  quietly  folded  up  the  receipt 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

When  the  clerk  returned,  the  agent 
said :  "  Now,  Denis,  here  is  your  change  ;** 
and  he  began  counting  and  pushing  across 
the  table,  to  the  astonished  tenant,  note 
after  note. 

"  O  sir,"  cried  Lynch, "  what  are  ye  doin* 
at  all  ?  " 

"  Why,  Denis,"  replied  the  other,  ••  I 
am  paying  what  is  due  to  you.  You  gave 
me  a  deposit  receipt  for  one  hundred 
pounds;  you  have  got  a  receipt  for  i 
year's  rent ;  and  here  are  eighty-two  one 

f>ound  notes,  together  with  eighteen  shilr 
ings  in  silver,  which  is  five  per  cent,  dis- 
count on  your  rent.  You  can't  blame  me 
for  retaining  a  year's  rent  —  you  accepted 
a  receipt  for  it.  And  indeed,  when  a  man 
has  hundreds  at  his  banker's,  he  may  fairly 
be  required  to  pay  his  rent  in  full.  Yetl 
make  you  an  allowance.  You  cannot  sup- 
pose, after  what  has  taken  place,  and  your 
readiness  to  avail  yourself  of  what  you 
believed  to  be  an  error  in  the  rent  receipt, 
that  you  should  receive  the  ten  per  cent. 
abatement  offered  to  the  tenants  gener- 
ally. I  have  given  you  half  of  it,  not 
wishing  to  be  severe.  But  your  tricks 
have  not  succeeded  ;  and  I  hope  you  won*t 
forget  the  lesson  of  to-day,  and  that  you 
will  remember  in  future  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy." 

All  eyes  in  the  room  were  turned  on 
Lynch,  who  hastily  gathered  up  the  notes 
and  stuffed  them  into  his  pockets ;  and  as 
he  made  his  way  to  the  door,  he  was  heard 
to  murmur,  "  Begorra,  'twas  the  wrong 
receipt ! " 

He  departed,  feeling  he  had  lost  all  title 
to  leadership ;  and  as  men  will  still  wor* 
ship  success,  even  when  accidental,  many 
voices  joined  in  complimenting  "his 
honor,  wno  was  too  sharp  for  Denis  Lynch, 
who  thought  to  act  the  rogue,  but  met  wid 
a  mistake,  glory  be  to  God  I " 

"His  honor  ^^  was  soon  busily  employed 
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in  receiving  the  full  rents,  which  nearly 
all  the  tenants  had  brought  with  them. 
But  he  believes  his  coltection  on  that 
day  would  have  been  a  very  small  one, 
if  Denis  Lynch  had  not  presented  the 
"wrong  "  deposit  receipt. 


From  St.  Jameaf  s  Gaxette. 
THE  CARAVANSERAI   IN  PERSIA. 

After  a  march  of  some  four-and-twenty 
miles  we  come  upon  the  caravanserai.  To 
European  eyes  it  seems  more  like  a  fort- 
ress than  a  refuge  for  travellers.  At  each 
comer  of  the  huge  square  stone  building 
is  a  round  tower  loopholed  at  the  top. 
The  crenellated  wall  is  also  loopholed  at 
regular  intervals.  At  either  side  of  the 
huge  gate  are  similar  towers ;  above  the 
doorway  is  an  incised  inscription,  beauti- 
fuUy  cut,  which  states  that  **  Shah  Abbas 
the  Great  built  this  caravanserai  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  the  use  of  travellers,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  the  prophet  Mahom- 
med,*'  There  is  plenty  of  accommodation 
in  the  caravanserai,  for  on  a  pinch  it  can 
house  and  shelter  comfortably  two  thou- 
sand men.  Close  to  the  caravanserai  is 
the  ab  umbar  or  covered  reservoir.  It  is 
supplied  from  a  kanndi  or  underground 
channel  that  has  been  excavated,  at  times 
at  a  depth  of  many  feet,  for  some  miles ; 
it  is  always  full ;  the  surplus  water  runs 
o£F  in  a  tiny  brooklet,  the  stone  dome  that 
covers  the  reservoir  keeps  it  cool.  Un- 
fortunately these  water-cellars  are  a  favor- 
ite place  for  hiding  the  bodies  of  murdered 
travellers. 

There  is  no  other  building  of  any  kind 
within  a  circle  of  twenty-four  miles  of  our 
caravanserai.  No  food  for  man  can  be 
obtained  there.  Perhaps,  in  quiet  times, 
the  door-keeper  may  have  barley  and  chaff 
for  the  horses  for  sale,  and  a  little  fire- 
wood or  even  charcoal.  But  these  things 
cannot  be  depended  on. 

We  have  sighted  our  halting-place  some 
three  miles  on  at  a  turn  of  the  road  —  that 
road  that  was  never  made  or  repaired,  but 
that  centuries  of  traffic  have  marked  out. 
Our  horses,  directly  they  see  the  place, 
prick  up  their  ears  and,  neighing,  mend 
their  pace.  The  lagging  mules  no  longer 
need  the  awful  curses  ofthc  charwanuirs 
(muleteers) nor  the  frequent  application  of 
the  cruel  chain-whip.  The  leader  of  the 
caravan,  always  a  horse  (not  a  mule), 
quickens  his  pace,  proudly  jangling  his 
bells  and  tossing  his  gaily  bedizened  head, 
which  is  decked  with  woollen  and  leather 


ornaments  and  a  scarlet  headstall  on  which 
are  sewn  many  rows  of  cowries.  The 
muleteers  begin  to  sing,  the  servants  to 
smile.  The  cook  urges  his  mule  to  a 
canter,  and,  amid  much  clanking  of  pots, 
hurries  on  to  prepare  his  master's  dinner. 
He  will  supply  a  good  dinner  of  perhaps 
four  courses  and  a  sweet,  his  kitchen  be- 
ing four  bricks  in  the  corner  of  the  stable. 

As  we  enter  the  frowning  gateway  — 
which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  stage 
baronial  castle,  and  at  times  the  size  of 
old  Temple  Bar  —  a  dervish  humbly  pre- 
sents a  flower,  an  unripe  plum,  or  a  blade 
of  grass.  Nearly  naked,  his  long  hair 
hanging  unkempt  about  his  shoulders,  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  hope  and  the  com- 
bmed  effects  of  bhang  and  religious  med- 
itation, a  panther-skin  over  his  shoulders 
and  brandishing  a  spiked  club,  the  mendi- 
cant looks  sufficiently  formidable.  "Krt 
huk!''{''0\\  my  right!")  he  cries,  as  he 
asks  for  alms.  A  few  coppers  satisfy 
him,  and  he  magnificently  deigns  to  indi- 
cate the  cells  chosen  by  our  servants. 

Around  the  square  enclosed  by  the 
four  sides  of  the  caravanserai  are  forty- 
eight  deep  arches  of  heavy  stonework. 
In  each  archway  are  piled  the  impedi- 
menta of  its  tenants  ;  their  road-kits,  their 
bales,  their  panniers,  their  merchandise. 
Separate  piles  of  boxes  and  bales  flung 
down  in  the  spacious  courtyard  have 
formed  the  loads  of  several  hundred 
mules,  of  perhaps  a  dozen  different  cara- 
vans ;  the  mules  are  away  grazing  around 
the  caravanserai.  Our  servants  have  taken 
possession  of  three  of  the  archways.  No 
man  demands  hire  of  them,  no  man  says 
them  nay.  First  come  first  served,  such 
is  caravanserai  rule.  From  one  of  the 
archways  come  clouds  of  dust ;  the  door- 
keeper is  preparing  it  for  our  reception. 
At  the  back  of  each  recess  is  a  doorway 
(a  hole  in  the  wall)  some  four  feet  by  three. 
This  leads  to  a  windowless  room  of  stone- 
work, which  has  a  fireplace  and  perhaps  a 
chimney  —  nothing  more.  The  walls  are 
immensely  thick.  The  place  is  cool  in 
summer,  warm  in  winter;  the  walls  and 
domed  roof  are  black  with  the  smoke  of 
ages.  Behind  these  rooms  runs  the  sta- 
bling—  stabling  for  a  thousand  animals. 

As  the  mules  enter  the  courtyard  their 
loads  are  hurriedly  slipped  off  and  piled 
in  a  heap;  the  servants  drag  out  the  car- 
pets, the  portable  beds,  the  bedding,  the 
table,  and  the  two  chairs.  The  groom 
takes  our  horses,  the  table-servant  nands 
us  the  fragrant  kalian  (or  hubble-bubble) ; 
we  squat  on  the  square  raised  stone  plat- 
form that  is  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard, 
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and  enjoy  the  finest  mode  of  smoking  in 
the  world.  The  mules  in  a  long  strine, 
each  bearing  his  jangling  bell,  canter  ott 
under  the  care  of  an  assistant  muleteer  to 
be  watered  at  the  rill  running  from  the 
water-cellar.  The  place  gets  quieter  as 
the  caravan  settles  down.  We  see  that 
many  recesses  are  occupied  by  various 
families ;  some  are  poor,  even  beggars ; 
some  wealthy  merchants ;  perhaps  there 
is  a  prince  and  his  suite.  The  accommo- 
dation is  exactly  the  same.  First  come 
first  served.  No  man  is  ejected.  If  you 
arrive  too  late  to  find  a  vacant  room,  vou 
must  sleep  in  the  stable,  on  the  roof,  or 
on  the  platform  —  or  buy  some  poor  man 
out. 

Our  special  recess  and  room  have  been 
swept  and  carpeted.  Our  chairs  are  set 
up.  We  partake  of  tea  under  our  own 
special  archway.  In  the  inner  room  there 
is  a  remarkable  transformation ;  in  the 
recess  stand  our  lighted  candles;  in  the 
corners  arc  our  beds  ;  there  is  our  tub,  of 
which  we  gladly  avail  ourselves ;  a  heavy 
curtain  over  the  doorless  doorway  secures 
our  privacy.  Tired  out,  we  lie  down  for 
a  welcome  nap. 

We  are  awakened  at  five  by  the  jangling 
of  bells  and  the  shouts  of  tne  muleteers. 
The  various  beasts  of  burden  are  return- 
ing from  pasture.  In  the  courtyard  there 
are  rows  of  mules  tied  up  to  ropes  pegged 
to  the  ground.  Each  has  his  nose-bag. 
There  are  circles  of  squatting  camels,  sdl 
chewing  at  once  at  a  neap  of  cut  straw. 
In  a  corner  are  our  own  horses.  We  see 
them  fed  and  examine  their  backs,  being 
old  hands.  The  cook  is  toiling,  all  booted 
as  he  arrived,  over  his  fire.  "Dinner, 
sahib,"  announces  our  table-servant.  The 
man,  as  is  the  custom  in  this  country  when 
travelling,  bristles  with  arms  —  a  long 
straight  sword,  two  pistols,  and  a  dagger. 
We  adjourn  to  the  welcome  meal. 

It  is  sunset  —  the  gates  are  closed,  the 
travellers  drink  tea  together  and  chat  in 
groups.  An  occasional  neigh  or  squabble 
among  the  numerous  beasts  tells  us  that 
we  are  on  the  road.  A  mule  breaks  loose 
and  runs  a-muck.  He  is  secured ;  all  is 
quiet  save  an  occasional  bell,  and  the  con- 
stant bubble  of  the  water-pipes.  Some 
enthusiastic  Mussulman  intones  the  call 
to  prayer.  "In  the  name  of  God,  the 
niighty,  the  merciful.  There  is  no  God 
but  God,  Mahommed  is  the  prophet  of 
God.*'  Many  kneel  in  prayer,  as  many 
more  go  on  with  their  pipes.  We  dine. 
Dinner  over,  we  hasten  to  rest  —  a  rest 
often  broken  by  the  incident  of  a  loosed 
mule  or  the  departure  of  a  caravan. 


I  At  dawn  we  reluctantly  awake  to  par- 
take of  tea  and  bread  and  butter.  Lazily 
we  mount  our  horses.  Our  caravan  has 
left  an  hour  or  two  ago.  Followed  by  the 
faithful  cook,  the  table-man,  and  the  groom, 
out  we  ride  at  a  solemn  walk  and  we  bid  the 
caravanserai  farewell.  We  have  another 
twenty-four  or  even  thirty  miles  before  us, 
and  we  await  with  ardor  the  capital  hot 
breakfast  which  our  paragon  will  give  us 
in  three  hours'  time  upon  the  road,  at  a 
little  stream  some  twelve  miles  off.  And 
so  ends  a  not  unpleasant  night  in  a  Per- 
sian caravanserai. 


From  The  London  Times. 
FOREIGN    MINISTERS    AND     FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. 

[from  a  correspondent.] 

I  HAVE  observed  a  controversy  in  some 
public  prints  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  for- 
eign secretary  being  a  good  linguist.  To 
the  importance  of  linguistic  attainments  I 
readily  assent ;  to  their  necessity  I  demur. 
A  distinction  indeed  may  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  foreign  secretary,  who  is  the 
Parliamentary  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  professional  diplomatist, 
who  is  the  agent  by  whom  the  instructions 
of  his  chief  are  carried  out.  The  former 
need  not  speak  foreign  languages  fluently 
any  more  than  he  need  write  his  despatch- 
es ;  the  latter  must  know  how  to  do  one 
and  be  always  ready  to  do  the  other.  Tiic 
professional  diplomatist  ought  to  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  if  possible  Spanish  ;  and  if 
he  goes  beyond  these  limits,  the  Oriental 
languages,  I  hold,  have  the  next  claim 
upon  him.  German  was  not  insisted  upon 
fifty  years  since,  as  it  now  is,  and  there 
are  some  among  our  ablest  and  most  relia- 
ble diplomatists  who  have  never  acquired 
it ;  but  a  diplomatist  of  our  generation  is 
bound  to  know  the  sister  tongue  of  Ger- 
many. The  late  Lord  Ampihill  was  an 
admirable  illustration  of  this,  for  he  could 
communicate  in  French,  German  and  Ital- 
ian with  the  same  ease  and  accuracy  as 
when  speaking  in  his  own  tonjjue.  liut  a 
foreign  secretary  holds  a  different  posi- 
tion. His  chief  duty  is  to  make  English 
policy  clear,  and  to  do  this  nothing  ought 
to  depend  on  the  verbum  irrevocabile,  for 
everything  can  be  reduced  to  the  lit  era 
scripia.  There  are  many  modes  and  ap- 
pliances common  to  diplomacy  for  effect- 
ing or  facilitating  this.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  our  foreign  secretaries  have 
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m  good  French  conversationalists,  and 
ce  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  —  the  era 
m  which  so  much  of  our  constitutional 
tory  must  now  be  dated  —  the  number 
foreign  secretaries  has  been  small,  as 
!  same  individual  has  held  the  office  in 
rcessive  ministries.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
rd  Palmerston,  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord 
ilmesbury,  were  at  home  in  French,  and 
ne  of  them  were  masters  of  more  than 
snch.  The  same  is  true  of  Lord  Gran- 
le  and  the  present  Lord  Derby,  and 
y  doubtless  be  also  said  of  Lord  Salis- 
ry.  Lord  Rosebery,  and  Lord  Iddes- 
gh.  But  Lord  Russell's  knowledge  was 
lited,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield's  still  more 
lited,  if  he  can  be  classed  with  the  for- 
rn  secretaries,  though  not  technically 
Iding  the  office.  There  was  one  criti- 
I  occasion  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
)ea  it  was  a  question  whether  he  should 
ike  his  opinion  known  to  his  colleagues 

French,  the  ordinary  channel  of  com- 
anication,  or  adopt  the  less  usual  course 

speaking  in  English.  After  some  hesi- 
tioQ  he  wisely  accepted  the  second  alter- 
tive,  and  spoke  with  signal  force  and 
ccess.  With  Lord  Russell,  in  the  same 
ly,  any  deficiencies  of  linguistic  skill 
;re  fully  compensated  for  by  his  shrewd 
t  and  practical  sense.  There  is  an  an- 
dote,  worthy  of  being  preserved,  which 
ows  that  if  his  knowledge  of  French 
s  not  very  extensive  he  could  turn  that 
lited  quantity  to  good  account.  When 
veiling  in  southern  Europe  at  the  end 
the  great  war  as  a  young  man,  he  paid 
nsit  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  then  a 
soner  in  Elba;  and  he  was  so  struck 
:h  what  he  then  saw  and  heard  that  he 
t  the  island  convinced  that  an  escape 
s  imminent.  He  immediately  commu- 
ated  this  conviction  to  a  near  relative 
England  in  order  to  put  the  government 
their  guard ;  and  so  correct  was  he  in 

prevision  that  his  information  and  the 
louncement  of  the  emperor's  escape 
ived  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other, 
e  truth  is  that  English  governments 
re  never  been  famous  for  ling^uistic  skill 
probably  since  the  days  of  Queen  Eliz- 
!th.  The  great  queen,  like  her  ill-fated 
swoman  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  still 
re  unhappy  rival  Mary  of  Scotland, 
)ke  many  languages  with  fluency  ;  and 
)  had  among  her  servants  many  who 
lid  do  the  same.  Sir  P.  Sidney  indeed 
early  youth  obtained  leave  to  travel  for 
;  express  purpose  of  acquiring  foreign 
guages.  But  from  her  time  onwards 
glish  ministers  who  were  also  good 
guists,  such  as  Carteret  and  Chester- 


field, shone  like  solitary  stars  in  a  Boeo- 
tian firmament;  and  in  more  recent  times, 
if  any  one  will  review  the  composition  of 
Cabinets  during  the  last  half-century,  he 
will  recall  none  where  the  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages,  either  in  quantity  or 
quality,  rose  above  mediocrity.  Perhaps 
the  short-lived  government  of  Mr.  Canning 
in  1827  contained  as  many  French-speak- 
ing ministers  as  any  that  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed it.  There  are  some  occasions  in 
life  when  it  is  possible  to  do  a  thing  too 
well ;  and  for  a  minister  to  talk  and  look 
like  a  foreigner  rather  than  a  native  of  his 
own  country  may  have  its  disadvantages. 
There  is  a  distinguished  and  able  diplo- 
matist living  to  whom  this  has  actually 
happened;  but  I  never  heard  that  the 
mistake  was  of  service  to  him  —  rather 
the  contrary.  I  have  indeed  heard  a  re- 
markable linguist  affirm  that  for  his  part 
he  preferred  to  hear  an  English  minister 
pronounce  his  French  with  an  unmistaka- 
bly British  accent!  It  was  the  uncon- 
scious reproduction  of  Cato's  complaint 
that  a  Roman  senator  spoke  Greek  —  the 
equivalent  of  French  in  ancient  Rome  — 
too  well.  In  the  sixteenth  century  and 
for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  En- 
gland and  Europe  enjoyed  in  the  use  of 
Latin  the  priceless  advantage  of  a  com- 
mon tongue  —  the  bequest  of  a  common 
Christendom  —  in  which  politics  and  sci- 
ence, religion  and  literature,  learning  and 
the  free  intercourse  of  cultured  life,  were 
equally  at  home.  By  degrees  French  ac- 
quisitiveness encroached  upon  this  fair 
domain,  and  a  glittering  but  shallow  lan- 
guage, on  which  no  poet  of  the  first  order 
has  left  his  mark,  dethroned  that  great 
and  stately  tongue  which  had  come  down 
to  modern  Europe  in  unimpaired  majesty 
from  Cicero  and  the  Augustan  age.  It 
was  probably  necessary  that  Latin  should 
recede  from  its  exclusive  and  imperial 
position  to  allow  the  great  languages  of 
modern  Europe  to  develop  their  own 
splendid  literatures ;  it  would  have  been 
a  misfortune  to  the  human  race  had  the 
"Divine  Comedy"  been  written  in  Latin, 
as  was  the  original  intention  of  Dante. 
But  it  was  not  necessary  to  banish  Latin 
from  the  service  of  European  diplomacy 
and  science.  It  might  have  existed  by 
the  side  of  the  vernacular  with  great  pub- 
lic advantage.  France,  however,  forced 
herself  into  the  gap,  and  England  and 
Europe  were  foolish  enough  to  allow  their 
inheritance  to  be  filched  from  them.  But 
in  recent  times  there  has  been  a  not  wholly 
unsuccessful  rebellion  against  this  mon- 
strous usurpation.     It  was,  I  think,  Mr. 
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Canning  who  led  the  way,  when  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  by  instructions  that  certain 
communications  which  had  hitherto  been 
made  in  French  should  henceforward  be 
written  in  English ;  other  governments 
have  followed  in  the  same  track,  and  the 
rise  of  Germany  as  the  great  power  of 
modern  Europe  has  given  a  further  im- 
pulse to  the  general  movement    I  con- 


clude, then,  as  I  began.  All  accomplish- 
ments, including  foreign  languages,  are 
useful  to  a  foreign  secretary,  but  there 
are  higher  qualifications  than  linguistic 
ability.  I  prefer  Mr.  Canning  to  Cardinal 
Mezzofanti,  and  I  would  rather,  as  St. 
Paul  says,  "speak  five  words  with  my  un- 
derstanding than  ten  thousand  words  in  a 
foreign  tongue."  Anti-Gallicus. 


A  Picture  of  Ancient  Babylon.  —  In 
the  British  and  Foreign  Evangeliccd  Remew 
there  is  a  fine  description  of  ancient  Babylon, 
translated  from  the  German  of  F.  Delitzsch, 
the  eminent  Assyriologist,  who  invites  his 
readers  to  accompany  him  in  a  walk  through 
that  city,  as  it  was  B.  c.  568,  or  about  eight 
years  before  Nebuchadnezzar's  death.  Before 
entering  the  city  they  view  the  surrounding 
country:  "The  13abylonia  of  the  present  day 
resembles  a  desert,  out  of  which  arise  mounds 
and  ruins,  solitary  and  grave ;  nearly  all  the 
canals  are  choked  with  sand ;  the  shepherds 
wandering  alone,  with  their  flocks  nibbling 
the  sparse  grass,  are  almost  the  only  human 
dwellers  over  the  whole  plateau.  How  dif- 
ferent was  it  in  olden  tunes  1  Between  b.  c. 
2000  and  500  Babylonia  was  the  garden  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  land,  surrounded  like  an 
island  by  two  of  the  finest  streams  in  the 
world,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  —  the  rivers 
of  Paradise  —  is  truly  the  gift  of  both.  They 
flowed  with  swift  current  from  the  Armenian 
highlands  into  the  sea  now  known  as  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  In  the  course  of  centuries  large 
masses  of  loam  were  rolled  down  and  heaped 
at  their  original  mouths,  and  this  is  what  we 
now  call  Babylonia.  It  was  on  this  soaked, 
fat,  and  fertile  soil  that  the  oldest  authentic 
civilization,  not  of  Asia  merely,  but  of  the 
world,  developed  itself.*'  The  melting  of  the 
Armenian  snows  caused  inundations  which 
had  to  be  checked  by  damming  the  rivers  with 
dikes  and  walls.  Canals  served  for  naviga- 
tion, and  also  led  off  the  su]>erfiuous  waters  to 
parts  unaffected  by  the  overflow,  and  devel- 
oped to  such  a  degree  their  fertility,  that  wheat 
and  barley  often  gave  the  laborers  two  or 
three  hundred  fold.  Near  Bagdad  the  two 
rivers  are  so  near  that  only  six  hours  are  re- 
quired to  pass  from  one  to  the  other.    On  this 


tongue  of  land,  which  was  once  a  fourth  nar- 
rower (for  the  Euphrates  has  since  removed 
its  bed  further  westward),  the  great  canal  sys- 
tem commenced ;  and  by  means  of  still  smaller 
arteries  the  life-giving  waters  were  distributed 
to  nearly  every  tree.  The  district  between 
Bagdad  and  Hilla  (a  three  davs'  ride)  was  for- 
merly strewed  with  heaps  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages. To  its  south,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
land,  lay  Babylon,  **the  gate  of  God."  Its 
commercial  importance  is  described,  its  fortifi- 
cations, the  Euphrates  (half  a  mile  wide), 
swarming  with  ships  of  every  size;  the  large 
Euphrates  bridge,  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar ; 
the  different  quarters  and  great  buildings  ;  the 
royal  bank,  where  important  business,  pub- 
lic and  private,  was  transacted.  **  The  con- 
ditions and  bargains  are  first,  perhaps,  put 
down  on  papyrus  rolls,  then  carefully  written 
out  on  clay  tablets  in  cuneiform  writing,  to 
which  each  party  affixes  his  seal,  or  in  default 
of  it  his  finger-nail,  whereupon  the  tablet  is 
baked.*'  In  running  back  over  the  histon*, 
two  or  three  important  periods  are  noticed; 
but  the  mistake  is  made  of  saying  that  it  was 
only  eight  years  since  Samassumukin's  rebel- 
lion against  the  Assyrian  rule.  Eighty  years 
must  be  meant.  Many  may  not  know  that 
forty-two  years  before  this,  when  Mcrodach- 
baladan  had  rebelled,  Sennacherib,  in  690 
b.  c,  marched  against  the  city,  gave  it  up  to 
the  flames,  left  not  one  stone  on  another,  dug 
canals  through  its  ruins  to  bury  it  under  water, 
'*and,  as  he  sajrs  in  his  annals,  overthrew  it 
even  more  than  was  done  by  the  Deluge.*' 
Delitzsch's  reconstruction  has  been  effected 
by  means  of  the  three  mighty  heaps  of  ruins 
"  recently  investigated  by  the  eminent  English 
archaeologist,  Hormuzd  Rassam,**  with  the 
aid  of  the  cuneiform  literature  and  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Greek  writers. 
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SNOW,   ETC. 


SNOW. 
FROM  A  SUBURBAN  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Cold  clouds  on  high 

Boreas  shakes ; 
Down  from  the  sky 

Flutter  the  flakes  — 
Flutter  and  lie. 

Red  bums  the  fire ; 

White  gleams  the  ground, 
Housetop  and  spire ; 

White  all  around  — 
Winter's  attire. 

Bright  is  its  glow 

In  the  sun's  light : 
Bright  doth  it  show 

Even  at  night  — 
Beautiful  snow  I 


What  a  display  f 
Vestrymen  aon't 

Clear  it  away ; 
Householders  won't : 

So  it  must  stay. 

Walking's  a  fuss ; 

Horses  can't  run 
Freely,  and  thus 

Scarce  you'll  find  one 
Hansom  or  'bus. 


News  creepeth  slow 
In  from  our  coasts. 

For  it  lays  low 
Telegraph-posts  — 

Wonderful  snow  I 


Then  comes  a  thaw  I 

Earth  her  pale  dress 
Tries  to  withdraw, 

And  such  a  mess 
Never  you  saw. 

Damp  in  the  walls, 

Down  from  the  roof 
Avalanche  falls ; 

Boys,  ranged  aloof, 
Pelt  you  with  balls. 

Broad  gutters  gush ; 

Through  frothy  mud 
Wildly  you  rush. 

Ne'er  since  the  Flood 
W^as  there  worse  slush. 

Oh,  that  'twould  go  I 

Soaking  your  feet ; 
Chilling  you  so ; 

Swamping  the  street 
Horrible  snow  I 

St  Jamei^t  Gtiette. 


A  CITY  COURTSHIP. 


The  proper  place  for  courting, 
By  the  story-Dooks'  reporting, 
Is  some  lane  or  meadow  pathway,  oat  of  ti^jt 
of  town. 
With  the  sweetness  blowing  o^er 
From  the  fields  of  beans  and  clover, 
And  the  skylark  dropping  nestward  ts  the 
sun  goes  down. 

But  I've  met  my  little  Sally 
At  the  mouth  of  Dawson's  Alley, 
And  we've  walked  along  together  tow'rdithe 
Dome  of  Paul's, 
'Mid  the  jostling  crowd  that  passes 
'Neath  the  flarins  lamps  and  gases, 
And  the  shouting  of  the  drivers,  and  the  neil' 
bojTs'  calls. 

And  the  lily  of  the  valley 
That  I  eave  my  little  Sally 
Was  the  faded  penny  bouquet  that  a  flawa^ 
girl  sells ; 
She  has  never  seen  one  growing, 
As  it's  easy  to  be  showing. 
For  its  birthplace  is  the  Dreamland  thafib» 
yond  Bow  Bells. 

Oh  I  it  pains  me  in  our  walking— 
All  the  oaths  and  shameful  talking, 
And  the  folks  that  brush  her  passing,  and  III 
glances  bold ! 
But  though  evil  things  may  touch  her, 
They  can  never  hurt  or  smutch  her, 
For  she  turns  the  dirt  to  sweetness,  as  a  floW 
the  mould. 

Nay,  it's  not  in  country  places, 
'Mid  the  fields  and  simple  faces. 
Out  of  sight  and  sound  of  evil,  that  a  ptft 
heart  grows ; 
It  is  here  in  London  city. 
In  the  sin  and  shame  and  pity ; 
For  the  pure  heart  draws  its  pureneii  6q* 
the  wrong  it  knows. 

When  my  Sally's  sweetness  found  oMi 
I  was  like  the  men  around  me ; 
I  was  coarse  and  low  and  selfish  as  the  beirt 
that  dies ; 
But  her  grace  began  to  win  me. 
And  my  heart  was  changed  within  met 
And  I  learned  to  pray  from  gazing  in  WJ 
darling's  eyes. 
Specutor.  FREDERICK  LaNGBBIDGI. 


Brown  is  my  love,  but  graceful : 
And  each  renowned  whiteness 
Match'd  with  that  lovely  brown  loteth  Iti 
brightness. 
Fair  is  my  love,  but  scornful, 
Yet  have  I  seen  despised 
Dainty    white    lilies,  and   sad   flowen  «dl 
prized. 

Soup  fron  Elixabeiluui  So^fBosfc. 
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From  The  Fortnishtly  Review. 
EMIN  BEY:    GORDON'S  LIEUTENANT. 

Emin  Bey,  the  last  of  Gordon's  lieuten- 
ant-governors, has  just  sent  news  of  him- 
self from  the  centre  of  Africa.  He  has 
dealt  the  rebels  or  slave-hunters  such  a 
heavy  blow  that  they  have  had  to  leave 
him  alone.  His  subjects,  and  his  negro 
troops  especially,  have  been  true  to  him 
through  every  trial  and  under  great  priva- 
tions. His  province,  which  is  two  hun- 
dred miles  long  and  some  hundred  and 
fifty  wide,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  was,  when  he  sent 
the  news,  secure,  for  the  time,  and  under 
his  control,  and  he  intended  to  hold  it  as 
long  as  possible. 

Of  course  if  Emin  Bey  has  to  leave  his 
people  and  come  away,  the  slave  traders 
will  have  his  province ;  the  women  and 
children  will  be  carried  away  into  slavery, 
and  the  men  will  be  put  to  the  sword  or 
*ill  die  (of  small-pox  probably)  while  car- 
rying ivory  to  the  coast  yoked  two  and 
^0  hke  oxen,  in  the  usual  fashion. 

Something  can  be  done  to  save  both 
Emin  Bey  and  his  province,  and  his  life's 
woric,  if  we  only  proceed  intelligently, 
^ose  who  do  not  care  to  trouble  them- 
5^ves  about  that  will  find  the  story  of 
£niin  Bey  and  of  the  negro  provinces  of 
^^e  Soudan  during  the  last  eight  years 
Qteresting,  curious,  and  full  of  adventure, 
^e  will  try  to  epitomize  it  and  to  indicate 
s  connection  with  what  is  now  being 
One  on  the  Congo  and  elsewhere. 
The  work  of  Baker,  Gordon,  and  Emin 
ey,  in  the  equatorial  province  is  only  a 
art,  though  an  important  part,  of  the 
eat  African  drama  of  this  century,  which 
ises  from  the  extensive  use  of  firearms 
id  consequent  great  extension  of  the 
ory  and  slave  trade  on  the  one  side  of 
frica,  and  the  operations  of  European 
lilanthropy  and  civilization  on  the  other 
two  opposing  forces  and  influences 
lich  have  now  met  in  the  centre.  It  is 
e  struggle  of  Christianity  with  the  reli- 
on  of  slavery,  of  Europeans  with  half- 
ste  Arabs,  for  the  control  of  the  destinies 
Africa.  The  suppression  of  the  slave- 
ide  at  its  sources  and  the  civilization  of 
dark  continent  is  the  certain  result. 
le  length  of  the  struggle,  the  condition 


of  the  unhappy  natives,  the  numbers  of 
them  that  will  be  left  by  the  time  that  the 
struggle  is  accomplished,  are  very  uncer- 
tain indeed. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  as  a  nation  we  are 
not  concerned  in  this  movement.  The 
abolitionists  in  England  began  it,  and  have 
kept  it  going.  The  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  was  the  aim  of  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  most  persistent  endeavors.  Living- 
stone, Gordon,  and  the  other  chief  actors 
who  moved  the  scene  of  action  from  the 
shores  of  Africa  to  the  interior  are  our 
national  heroes.  It  is  too  late  to  say  that 
at  any  rate  these  particular  provinces  on 
the  upper  Nile  are  not  our  especial  con- 
cern. General  Gordon  was  sacrificed  two 
years  ago  rather  than  restore  a  certain 
slave-hunting  chief,  Zebehr,  to  power  in 
the  Soudan.  Why?  For  fear  that  the 
people  of  these  provinces  should  perish. 
Moreover  Gordon's  only  avenue  of  escape 
was  closed  to  him,  the  moment  he  pro- 
posed to  use  it,  by  an  order  from  Downing 
Street  forbidding  him  to  go  south  up  the 
Nile  with  his  steamers  to  join  and  rein- 
force Emin  Bey.  Why  ?  Because  he  had 
telegraphed  that  he  had  authority  from 
the  king  of  the  Belgians  to  "take  over" 
these  provinces  for  him  and  to  govern  and 
protect  them  in  his  name  from  the  Congo, 
and  had  added,  "  This  will  finish  the  slave- 
trade."  Our  government  was  jealous  lest 
Belgium  should  have  the  sole  credit  of 
completing  a  great  work  which  England 
had  begun,  had  worked  at  hard  for  years, 
and  had  come  to  regard  as  national.  There 
is  no  other  reason  or  excuse  for  that  fatal 
and  peremptory  order  than  this,  that  if  the 
anti-slavery  work  we  had  so  long  fostered 
in  the  upper  Nile  was  to  be  saved  and 
continued,  England  wished  to  have  the 
credit  of  doing  so  herself.  After  this 
we  cannot  creditably  discard,  as  a  philan- 
thropic fad,  aims  for  which  we  sacrificed 
deliberately  the  life  of  a  man  like  Gordon. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if  Gordon 
with  five  steamers  full  of  stores  had  gone 
up  to  Emin  and  Lupton  in  1884,  their  two 
provinces  would  now  have  been  safe, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  King  Leopold. 
Emin  was  just  then  starting  for  Monbuttu, 
where  his  authority  had  already  been 
obeyed,  and  where  his  presence  had  long 
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been  anxiously  awaited  and  desired  by 
the  native  princes.  The  westernmost  and 
most  anxious  of  these  princes,  Bakangai, 
lives  only  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  a  point  reached  about  the  same  time, 
in  the  season  of  low  water,  by  a  steamer 
from  Stanley  Pool  on  the  Congo ;  and  the 
discoveries  of  last  year  and  the  state  of 
affairs  at  present  are  such  that  we  may 
expect  to  hear  now  at  any  time  that  one  of 
these  Congo  steamers  has  reached  with- 
out difficulty  direct  from  Stanley  Pool 
places  well  within  Emin's  jurisdiction  in 
Monbuttu,  where  he  recently  has  been  in 
person.  Maps  of  these  districts,  and  of 
their  big  rivers,  have  already  been  pub- 
lished in  Germany  from  the  surveys 
of  Emin^s  companion,  Dr.  Junker,  and 
from  Lupton*s  information ;  and  curiously 
enough  Gordon  learnt  the  full  particulars 
of  these  important  discoveries  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  at  Khartoum,  if  not  sooner.* 
We  must  therefore  judge  Gordon's  plan 
by  the  light  of  these  recent  discoveries, 
and  not  according  to  our  own  ignorance. 

Gordon  went  to  tlie  Soudan  as  governor- 
general  solely  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
anti-slavery  work  already  begun  in  Emin's 
province,  and  to  extend  it  to  the  Bahr 
Gazal.  He  died  there  because  he  was 
ordered  by  us  not  to  prosecute  it  for  the 
sole  credit  of  Belgium.  Our  interest  in 
these  remote  regions  ceased  for  the  time 
with  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  We  wiped  off 
the  long  account  of  English  lives  lost  there 
under  Baker  and  Gordon  in  1871-77,  of 
sympathies  aroused,  and  of  hopes  for  do- 
ing good  there  (not  without  ultimate  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves),  as  a  lost  investment. 
Naturally  so ;  we  thought  our  anti-slavery 
venture  would  fall  with  Khartoum,  and 
that  in  any  case  the  country  was  inacces- 
sible. But  now  the  enterprise  still  stands 
of  its  own  strength,  though  unsupported 
since  April,  1883,  a  peaceful  province ; 
and  access  to  it  has  been  found  by  the 
Congo. 

There  are  two  routes  of  access ;  one 
certain,  by  the  Loika,  where,  in  the  dry 
season  at  any  rate,  steamers  stop  at  23 ^^ 

*  Gordon  met  the  bearer  of  Dr.  Junker's  latest  maps 
ftnd  news  in  the  Koroska  desert  on  his  way  up  to  Khar- 
toum, and  the  bearer  (BohndorO  had  left  the  two  con- 
suls at  Khartoum  fully  acquainted  with  the  details. 


30^  E. ;  the  other  by  a  big  river  d  iriiidi 
the  centre  portions  are  unexplored.  At 
the  farthest  point  reached  this  river  had 
an  average  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  a 
width  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  yatd^ 
and  a  current  of  one  to  two  feet  a  secoid, 
while  nowhere  lower  down  was  its  widtk 
less  than  six  hundred  yards,  and  this  mi 
at  the  time  of  the  year  when  its  witrn 
were  at  their  lowest  The  explorer  hid 
gone  one  hundred  miles  up  it  in  the  higt 
water  season  before  he  found  he  ms  not 
in  the  main  Congo;  and  the  Congo  ii 
there  a  stream  where  for  two  hundred 
miles  together  you  cannot,  from  a  smaS 
steamer,  see  the  other  shore,  but  calf 
islands,  and  where  observations  are  taka 
with  a  horizon  of  water,  as  on  a  bkb 
East  of  latitude  22^  alone,  this  river,  dK 
Mobangi-Kuta,  is  known  to  drain  an  aret 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  milo^ 
which  is  larger  than  all  Great  Britain  aid 
Ireland.  If  the  observations  are  comet 
there  is  an  average  fall  of  only  ^/^kiimkn 
to  the  mile  between  its  mouth  and  a  pQiit 
upon  it  (Marra)  only  sixty  miles  from  dK 
Nile  watershed,  where  it  is  big  and  see» 
ingly  navigable.  This  point  is  only  CM 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Dem  2^ 
behr,  the  capital  of  the  Bahr  Gazal,  die 
present  centre  of  the  slave-hunters  aid 
the  base  of  their  operations  against  Enii 
Bey,  and  is  the  same  distance  from  a 
stream,  which  for  five  months  in  the  jtat 
is  navigable  thence  to  Khartoum  bysteifr 
ers  drawing  five  feet  of  water. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Coop 
waterways  directly  navigable  from  Stanlef 
Pool  (and  most  of  them  have  been  so  oaf* 
igated  during  seasons  of  low  water)  haic 
already  been  proved  to  amount  to  some 
six  thousand  miles,  and  if  the  unexploicd 
middle  of  the  Mobangi  is  navigable  lik^ 
wise  without  interruption,  we  may  add 
nearly  one  thousand  miles  more.    A  pio* 
visional  agreement  has  already  been  made 
between  the  Congo  State  and  a  BelgSaa 
company  for  the  making  of  a  railway  10 
Stanley  Pool  from  the  sea,  the  compaij 
not  to  be  bound  till  full  surveys  havebeei 
made,  and  the  State  offering  a  large  graat 
I  in  lands  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  riveri 
which,  by-the-by,  have  yet  to  be  acquifcd 
by  treaty  with  the  natives.    The  surveys 
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are  to  be  made  within  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years.  The  French  government  too 
has  already  sent  out  its  surveyors  to  see 
whether  a  better  or  a  rival  line  cannot  be 
found  inside  the  French  Congo  territory. 
The  Portuguese  have  already  contracted 
for  the  making  of  a  railway  at  Loando ; 
the  first  sod  was  turned  in  July,  and  this 
line  may  also  in  time  tap  an  upper  naviga- 
ble tributary  of  the  Congo.  I  think  we 
may  calculate  with  reasonable  certainty 
on  having  a  railway  to  Stanley  Pool  within 
a  dozen  years  or  thereabouts. 

The  country  between  the  Congo  and 
Emin  Bey  is  known  to  be  very  rich  in 
ivory  and  caoutchouc,  and  there  are  good 
reasons  to  suppose  that  an  enterprise  for 
backing  him  up  by  this  route,  so  that  he 
may  continue  to  govern  supported  from 
the  Congo,  would  permanently  pay  its 
way,  and  repay  the  cost  of  starting  it. 
We  shall  not,  however,  specify  them  here. 

Let  us  see  how  much  of  the  Congo  ba- 
sb  has  been  ravaged  by  the  Nubians  and 
governed  by  Gordon's  lieutenants.  The 
farthest  point  to  the  west,  so  well  as  we 
know,  where  Emin  Bey  enforced  his  ju- 
risdiction, and  the  farthest  point  south 
where  Gessi  enforced  his,  lie  near  to- 
gether on  the  Makua  (chief  branch  of  the 
Mobangi),  where  it  makes  a  double  Z- 
siiapcd  bend  in  lat.  4**  N.,  long.  ^^^  E.  In 
^e  V-shaped  tongue  on  the  north  bank 
West  of  long.  27**)  Gessi  posted  ten  sol- 
icrs  to  keep  the  peace  between  two  rival 
fothers,  who  were  fighting  for  the  lead 
f  their  tribe  or  clan.  Gessi  died,  the 
»ldiers  took  sides  and  encouraged  the 
i^als  to  fight  Dr.  Junker  appeared  in 
181  in  his  character  of  "  the  Pascha's 
other"  (Gessi's  brother),  made  peace, 
d  got  the  soldiers  to  do  their  duty.  In 
s  V-shaped  bend  to  the  east  of  this,  on 
5  south  bank,  another  much  larger 
jyptian  garrison,  under  a  certain  Ha- 
5h,  made  war  on  their  own  account 
aJnst  the  natives  in  order  to  get  slaves. 
iwash  had  a  repulse,  got  reinforcements 
avenge  it,  marched  in  and  forced  the 
ief  to  take  flight.  Dr.  Junker  inter- 
sed  there  too,  sent  a  full  report  to  Emin 
y  and  implored  him  to  come  in  person. 
nin  could  not  do  that;  but  sent  orders 
It  the  chief  should  be  restored  and  the 


soldiers  withdrawn.  This  order  was 
obeyed.  Monbuttu  country,  east  of  this 
and  south  of  the  Makua,  had  been  con- 
quered and  garrisoned  by  Yussuf,  the 
villainous  slave-hunting  Egyptian  gov- 
ernor of  the  Rohl  in  1877,  and  the  garri- 
sons remained  in  1883.  To  the  south- 
west, near  Bakangai's  on  the  Bomokandi 
(a  fine  navigable  affluent  of  the  Makua), 
Zebehr  and  his  son  had  for  some  time 
been  making  war  on  a  Zandeh  chief,  who 
readily  submitted  to  Gessi,  the  negroes' 
protector.  On  the  Kuta,  or  just  north  of 
it,  Zebehr's  campaigns  for  ivory  and 
slaves  in  1875-6  reached  to  lat  23**  E.,  and 
Zebehr  navigated  some  of  these  rivers  in 
person  before  1875.  Lupton's  chief  agent, 
Rafai,  had  a  trading-post  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  Bakangai,  and  he  went 
farther  himself  and  got  pretty  close  to 
the  point  on  the  Loika  reached  by  steamer 
from  Stanley  Pool ;  the  Baptist  mission- 
ary, Mr.  Grenfell,  found  beads  amongst 
the  people  which  were  certainly  his  impor- 
tation. 

From  this  region  came  the  immense 
quantity  of  ivory  which  Zebehr's  son  had 
buried  and  which  will  never  be  found. 
Two  hundred  slaves  and  ten  soldiers  were 
employed  to  bury  it;  the  soldiers  were 
then  got  to  kill  the  slaves,  and  Suleiman 
and  a  friend  then  assassinated  the  soldiers 
themselves.  Suleiman  was  shot  by  Gessi. 
When  the  friend  was  captured  Gessi  sent 
orders  at  once  to  spare  him  on  condition 
that  he  produced  the  ivory,  but  it  was  too 
late,  the  ruffian  had  been  hanged. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  even  the  big  Zandeh 
chiefs  on  the  Makua,  like  Bakangai,  were 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  fire- 
arms and  of  the  Arab  slave-hunters,  both 
private  and  oflficial.  Dr.  Junker,  after  he 
had  made  Captain  Hawash  withdraw, 
found  much  confidence  reposed  in  him  at 
Bakangai's  court.*     He   kept  promising 

•  There  are  many  other  Zandeh  princes  besides  him, 
all  brothers  and  cousins,  all  at  feud  with  each  other, 
especially  brothers  with  brothers,  all  very  glad  to  have 
Junker  to  stay  with  them  and  to  mediate  for  them. 
We  know  a  good  deal  about  several.  Bakangai  is  fairly 
typical  of  the  patriot  chiefs.  Others  had  sold  them- 
selves to  the  slave-hunters,  and  had  accepted  armed 
troops  from  them  to  employ  in  raiding  for  slaves  and 
ivory  ;  this  class  of  chiefs  had  no  friends  after  Zebehr 
and  the  slave-hunters  were  expelled,  and  were  thankful 
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the  people  there,  as  elsewhere,  a  better 
future,  when  Emin  Bey  should  come  in 
person,  as  he  had  promised  to  do.  Often 
after  saying  this  the  Zandehs  would  reply 
to  him  thus :  **  Tell  us  again  such  sweet 
tidings.  This  year  of  your  coming  is 
indeed  a  happy  one  for  us.  Through 
your  words  we  hope  for  a  better  future. 

The  above  instances  show  how  far  the 
Nile  slave  and  ivory  traders  had  reached 
in  the  Congo  basin.  Tippu  Tib,  the  great 
Zanzibar  slave  and  ivory  hunter»  a  greater 
captain  of  freebooters  than  Zebehr  himself, 
has  reached  farther.  On  the  Congo  itself 
his  bands  were  met  by  Stanley  in  1883, 
nearly  at  23**  E.  long.,  hard  at  work,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Aruwimi.  They  had 
taken  five  thousand  slaves,  and  had  killed 
probably  five  times  as  many  as  that ;  one 
hundreci  and  eighteen  villages  on  the 
Congo  banks  alone  had  been  sacked  and 
burnt.  Now  "the  Aruwimi  has  been 
swept  bare  by  the  Arabs,"  and  it  is  use- 
less, therefore,  as  Mr.  Grenfell  reports  to 
the  Baptist  Missions  secretary,  to  think  of 
planting  a  mission  there.  The  Lubiranzi 
people  are  making  a  rather  better  resist- 
ance. On  the  Lulongo  (west  of  longitude 
23**)  the  tribes  are  fijjjhting  each  other  to 
get  slaves  and  ivorj*  to  sell.  On  the  upper 
Sankuru  the  evidences  of  a  brisk  slave- 
trade  with  Tippu  Tib  arc  numerous  ;  many 
natives  have  learnt  the  east-coast  language 
of  his  men.  All  this  has  been  found  and 
seen  in  trips  made  by  steamer  direct  from 
Stanley  Pool.  Tippu  also  operates  on  a 
big  lake  west  of  Victoria  Nyanza,  which 
by  all  our  latest  information  seems  cer- 
tainly to  drain  into  Albert  Nyanza.  He 
therefore  reaches  into  the  basin  of  the 
Nile. 

Tippu  Tib  does  not  export  many  slaves 
over  sea,  but  he  exports  the  greater  part 
of  the  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  \\ory 
shipped  annually  from  Zanzibar.  His 
ivory  probably  brings  him  in  ;^7o,ooo  a 
year;  most  ot  the  slaves  get  used  up  in 
carrying  it  to  the  coast,  a  land  transport 
of  over  a  thousand  miles.  Lieutenant 
Gleerup  went  through  lately  by  his  main 
route  and  saw  slaves  dying  like  sheep  of 
small-pox,  and  like  infectious  diseases,  at 
every  camp.  It  does  not  matter.  On 
Lake  Tanganyika  a  slave  is  only  worth 
eight  to  forty  shillings,  while  ivory  is 
worth  ten  shillings  per  pound,  at  the  coast. 
The  Congo  State  commander  there  says 
that  half  of  them  die  in  the  three  months' 
journey.     The  rest  find  a  ready  market 


amongst  the  richer  African  tribes.  The 
only  way  to  stop  this  slave  business  is  to 
confiscate  all  the  ivory  that  is  transported 
overland,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
honestly  got,  and  honestly  transported. 
Tippu  Knows  this  perhaps,  and,  lor  the 
moment,  is  on  his  good  behavior.  The 
Congo  State  officer  at  Stanley  Falls,  where 
some  thousands  of  Tippu's  troops  have 
their  headquarters,  refused  lately  to  give 
up  to  them  a  fugitive  slave.  There  was  ft 
great  row,  and  tne  little  Congo  State  force 
of  forty  men  was  evidently  only  saved 
from  extermination*  by  orders  froa 
Tippu  Tib  to  his  lieutenant  not  to  precip* 
itate  the  inevitable  collision  of  east  ud 
west.  A  time  will  come  when  Tippo 
will  have  to  fight  or  yield.  At  present  he 
is  supreme  on  the  upper  Congo. 

Between  the  Nile  slave-hunters  and  the 
east-coast  slave-hunters  such  as  TippOf 
Emin  Bey*s  province  stands  out  Hlcei 
promontory.  The  most  solid  part  of  it  li 
the  old  settled  "  equatorial "  district,  oa 
the  Nile  between  Lado  and  Lake  Albert 
two  hundred  miles  long  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  wide,  in  much  of  which  Emii 
Bey  collected  a  regular  tax  of  grain,  and 
which  was  all  in  perfect  order  Irom  1S7S 
to  1883  at  least. 

Westward  his  province  stretches  to 
27*^  E.,  narrowing  as  it  goes.  There  ii 
here  perhaps  a  breadth  of  a  hundred  aad 
fiftv  miles  only  between  the  country  raided 
bv  Tippu  and  that  raided  by  the  Mahdi^ 
slave-liunters  since  the  fall  of  Luptonis 
the  Bahr  Gazal.  It  is  in  this  strip  of 
country  on  the  Makua  that  a  stand  against 
the  slave-trade  should  be  made. 

West  and  north  of  Emin's  jurisdictiflji 
lie  the  Zandehs,  occupving,  as  the  domi- 
nant race,  almost  the  whole  of  the  countiy 
drained  by  the  Makua  and  Kuta  {iin 
Mobangi),  east  of  23*  and  west  of  the 
Monbuttus.  They  are  probably  intenselT 
alarmed  and  much  harried  since  LuptOB* 
fall,  and  as  many  of  them  served  with  di^ 
tinction  and  fought  with  great  bravery 
and  devotion  under  Lupton  and  Gesn,  «c 
may  imagine  that  they  would  not  be  sonj 
to  see  another  whHe  man,  espedally  one 
like  Dr.  Junker,  who  would  compose  their 
internal  dissensions  and  combine  their 
nation  against  their  oppressors. 

Of  the  state  of  the  equatorial  province 
proper  under  Emin  Bejr*s  rule,  we  haie 
many  interesting  particulars,  of  which 
some  may  be  cited  here  to  show  how  the 
great  anti-slavery  enterprise  here  started^ 


to  be  reconciled  to  their  compatriots  by  Dr.  Junker's        *  Since  this  was  written  we  hear  that  tlM 
mediation.  State  station  there  hat  been  abandooad. 
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Sir  S.  Baker  and  established  firmly  by 
rdon,  has  flourished  under  his  hands. 
imin  Bey  (1878-83)  had  a  score  of  sta- 
is  and  a  post  fortnightly  between  them 
1  Lado.  The  post-runners  had  their 
y-bills  marked  with  the  times  of  their 
)artures  and  arrivals.  All  through 
uli  country  he  levied  a  regular  tax  of 
lin,  so  many  measures  from  each  house- 
Id.  It  was  paid  regularly,  deliverable 
the  chief  stations.  Messrs.  Felkin  and 
ilson  saw  the  grain  being  delivered  at 
i  government  stores,  and  the  convoys 
inging  it  in  (twenty  porters  in  charge  of 
le  soldier).  They  testify  that  it  was 
leerfully  paid.  These  people  were  in- 
iistrious  agriculturists,  much  in  want  of 
rotection.  Under  Emin^s  rule  they  al- 
rays  went  out  to  work  in  the  fields  un- 
nned,  a  most  unusual  thing  in  central 
Africa.  They  would  run  up  to  the  sol- 
liers  and  porters  of  the  traveller's  caravan 
Emin's  men)  to  ask  the  news,  and  would 
arry  a  rifle  or  a  pack  a  bit  of  the  way  for 
be  privilege  of  having  a  chat.  The  sol- 
icrs  were  m  many  cases  billeted  out  singly 
\  viUages  to  act  as  policemen,  to  see  to 
ic  gram-tax,  and  to  report  to  headquar- 
rs  whatever  was  amiss.  If  such  a  soli- 
ry  policeman-soldier  fell  ill  the  villagers 
Duld  make  a  litter  and  carry  him  in  to 
e  nearest  station. 

At  one  place  there  were  brick  buildings 
ing  put  up ;  at  Bedden  a  wire-rope  ferry 
er  the  Nile ;  at  Labors  a  boat-building 
rd,  and  the  four  trained  Indian  ele- 
ants  that  Gordon  had  sent  up  from 
akim  overland ;  at  Duffle  there  were  the 
D  steamers  in  good  order  that  Gordon 
i  carried  up  in  pieces,  and  had  used  on 
bert  Nyanza.  At  Lado  ever}'thing  was 
-anged  and  ordered  as  in  a  big  boys* 
1001.  Strict  punctuality  and  strict  cfis- 
dine  were  enforced.  Emin  said  he 
ind  this  the  only  way  in  which  to  rule 
iily  over  subjects  who,  like  children, 
nted  schooling,  and  got  to  like  it. 
icre  was  absolutely  no  crime,  Emin  said, 
d  he  put  this  down  to  the  good  effect  of 
»  order,  method,  and  scholastic  disci- 
ne.  There  was  a  roll-call  at  Lado,  a 
:k-up  at  nightfall,  and  a  curfew;  a 
>rDing  hour,  after  which  fires  might  be 
hted  ;  a  signal  for  going  out  to  work  in 
;  fields,  another  for  begmning  and  end- 
r  the  midday  rest,  and  so  on,  all  done 
bugle-call. 

Emm's  soldiers  were  Makarakas,  that 

to  say,  Zandehs.    They  were  proving 

th  brave,  orderly,  and  punctual.*    Most 

Aod  on  December  31, 1885,  Emin  Bey  writes:  "  I 
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of  the  officers  were  native  blacks,  the  rest 
Nubians  and  Egyptians.  These  latter 
were  encouraged  to  marry  natives,  and  the 
missionaries  assisted  at  the  marriage  of 
an  Egyptian  artillery  officer  with  a  native 
bride,  which  was  celebrated  with  much 
festivity. 

This  was  all  in  1879.*  Emin  Bey's  own 
letters  and  others  show  the  continuing  im- 
provement of  the  province  after  that  date. 
No  supplies  or  steamers  had  reached  the 
province  when  Messrs  Wilson  and  Felkin 
were  there  for  two  years.  The  Nile  had 
got  blocked.  In  the  next  year  (1880)  there 
were  several,  in  1881  three.  In  1881  the 
province  was  in  such  good  order  that 
Emin  made  a  tour  of  inspection  in  the 
Rohl,  caught  four  hundred  petty  slave- 
dealers  there  (a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Lado), 
and  went  down  to  Khartoum  for  three 
months  (December,  1881  to  March,  1882), 
carrying  this  crew  of  four  hundred  vaga- 
bonds with  him.  The  balance-sheet  of 
the  province  for  that  year  showed  a  net 
profit  of  ;£8,ooo.  Emin  then  was  almost 
single-handed.  Lupton  had  been  sent  to 
help  him  for  a  time  (1880-81),  but  he  had 
no  other  European  assistance  except  a 
Greek,  who  frankly  confessed  that  his  only 
object  was  to  make  money  quickly  and 
retire.  He  has  had  three  or  four  Egyp- 
tian secretaries  throughout;  he  wanted 
another,  and  his  "  worst  enemy  "  was  sent 
up  to  him,  whom  he  sent  back  by  the 
same  steamer. 

In  July,  1882, "  the  greatest  quiet  reigned 
in  his  province,  and  his  relations  with 
the  neighboring  chiefs  were  steadily  im- 
proving. Monbuttu  and  Rohl  had  been 
put  under  his  jurisdiction  a  year  before. 
The  governor-general  now  gave  him  juris- 
diction over  the  Sobat  River,  and  the 
promise  of  a  small  steamer  for  his  own 
use  on  it,  which,  however,  never  came. 
He  was  planning,  if  he  got  the  steamer,  to 


do  not  know  how  to  describe  to  you  the  admirable  deyo- 
ticn  of  my  black  troops  throu^rhout  a  long  war,  which 
for  them,  at  least,  had  no  advantage.  Deprived  of  the 
most  necessary  thines,  for  a  long  time  without  pay,  my 
men  fought  valiantly,  and  when  at  last  hunger  weak- 
ened them,  when,  after  nineteen  days  of  incredible 
privations  and  sufferinzs,  their  strength  was  exhausted, 
and  when  the  last  torn  leather  of  the  last  boot  had  been 
eaten,  they  cut  a  way  through  their  enemies,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  themselves.  All  this  hardship  was 
undergone  without  the  least  arriire  ptnsie*  without 
even  the  hope  of  any  appreciable  reward,  prompted 
only  by  their  duty  and  the  desire  of  showing  a  proper 
valor  before  their  enemies.  If  I  ever  had  any  douots 
of  the  negro  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Amadi  would 
have  proved  to  me  that  the  black  race  is  in  valor  and 
courage  inferior  to  no  other,  while  in  devotion  and  self- 
denial  it  is  superior  to  many." 

*  See  Wilson  and  Felkin' s  Uganda  and  the  Egyptian 
Soadan. 
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cut  a  road  overland  to  the  Sobat,  to  put 
stations  on  the  road  and  river,  and  to  run 
a  postal  service  that  way  to  Khartoum  to 
avoid  the  constant  blocks  by  the  sudd 
on  the  Nile.  He  anticipated  a  good  reve- 
nue for  that  year.  Lado  had  become  quite 
"a  flourishing  place,  the  gardens  were 
thriving  and  the  negroes  generally  were 
beginning  to  cultivate  something  more 
than  pumpkins  and  dhurra."  * 

In  1883  he  went  again  to  settle  the  Rohl 
district  or  province,  and  had  to  send 
troops.  In  the  equatorial  province  itself, 
he  says,  "  We  live  here  as  if  there  was  no 
Egypt,  no  Khartoum,  no  Mahdi.  Ne- 
groes and  soldiers  are  devoted  to  me." 
"  The  officials  had  learned  to  be  as  honest 
as  possible,"  as  early  as  1881,  though  the 
Greek  above-mentioned,  it  is  true,  had 
not  then  arrived.  Our  last  news  from 
Emin,  till  the  other  day,  was  in  April, 
1883. 

The  Rohl  district  and  Bahr  Gazal  prov- 
ince have  had  a  very  different  history. 
The  Bahr  Gazal  was  the  domain  of  Zebehr 
and  of  his  son,  the  Rohl  of  various  small 
traders  in  ivory  and  slaves.  They  were 
not  touched  till  Gessi  went  up  in  1878  and 
fought  his  famous  campaign  in  the  Bahr 
Gazal.  On  one  occasion  a  lucky  hit  made 
with  his  very  last  rocket,  on  another  the 
chance  arrival  of  two  kees  of  gunpowder 
during  the  night,  saved  him  from  destruc- 
tion. In  the  last  attack  made  on  him  the 
slave-hunters  stood  in  the  rear  of  their 
own  slave  troops  with  drawn  swords,  and 
cut  off  the  heads  of  those  who  wavered  or 
hung  back.  Gessi  was  left  unsupported 
in  1880,  by  which  time  he  was  supreme 
and  very  popular  with  his  black  subjects. 
He  tried  to  get  down  to  Khartoum  in  a 
,  rotten  old  steamer,  badly  provisioned,  got 
caught  in  the  sudd,  and  was  not  rescued 
till  after  the  black  crew  had  begun  to  eat 
each  other,  and  three-quarters  of  them 
had  died  of  hunger.  He  never  recovered 
from  these  sufferings,  and  died  a  few 
months  after  at  Suez.  Lupton  went  up  to 
the  Bahr  Gazal  in  December,  1 881,  after 
an  interregnum,  banished  the  slave-hunt- 
ing traders  who  had  crept  in,  and  got 
thmgs  in  such  good  order  that  he  offered 
to  send  ;^62,ooo  worth  of  ivory  or  caout- 
chouc annually  to  Khartoum  if  they  would 
send    him    regularly  by  steamer  to  his 

*  We  now  learn  inter  alia  that  his  people  had  learnt 
to  weave  cloth  for  themselves  Ion;;  ai^o,  but  in  quite 
insufficient  quantities.  He  had  introduced  the  cnhiv.i- 
tion  of  cotton  himself,  and  in  1SS2  had  found  that  six 

founds  of  cotton-seed  he  had  f;iven  away  in  one  place 
ad  yielded  six  thousand  pounds  of  cotton  the  first 
year,  which  was  then  being  made  into  cloth  by  a  native 
weaver. 


river  port,  ;£35,ooo  a  year  in  goods  (Kh» 
toum  prices)  according  to  his  order,  he 
paying  all  the  expenses  of  his  ^[oven* 
ment  and  of  his  troops,  and  rendenng  do 
further  accounts.  Soon  after  this,  no** 
ever,  the  Mahdi *s  adherents  attacked  lua 
in  force.  He  lost  his  best  captain,  Rata, 
and  a  third  of  his  fifteen  hundred  regdar 
troops  in  battle  in  the  summer  and  autan 
of  18S3,  and  in  December  was  thankful 
for  the  gift  of  three  hundred  caps  froa 
Bohndorf,  so  nearly  had  his  ammnnitioo 
run  out.  The  steamer  that  left  him  in 
December,  1883,  was  the  last  on  thoie 
waters ;  he  got  no  further  help ;  his  No* 
bian  or  Arab  agents  forsook  him,  and  bf 
their  treachery  ne  was  taken  in  the  som* 
mer  of  1884,  and  has  been  a  prisoner  ii 
the  rebel  camp  or  at  Khartoum  ever  since: 
The  slaves  captured  by  the  victors  on  hit 
downfall  were  **  exceeaingly  numerous.*** 
The  Bahr  Gazal  has  thus  twice  been  go^ 
emcd  by  a  European  for  a  period  of  two 
or  two  and  a  half  years. 

The  Rohl  has  never  been  so  governed 
at  all.  A  certain  Yussuf  Bey,  of  whoa 
we  know  a  good  deal,  and  notning  credit' 
able,  got  appointed  to  its  government  ai 
soon  as  he  heard  that  Gordon  was  coming 
back  as  governor-general  (in  1877).  He 
chose  it  no  doubt  as  an  out-of-tbe-vay 
place,  with  bad  water  communicatioaf 
where  he  would  have  a  free  hand  He 
took  his  family  and  all  his  relations  witb 
him,  meaning  to  stop  there  amassing 
money  till  Gordon  should  again  depart 
Gessi 's  arrival  was  so  unwelcome  that  be 
tried  to  poison  him.  At  that  time  his  rak 
was  a  prodigy  of  wickedness.  He  to^ 
turcd  forty  negroes  on  one  occasion  to 
find  where  three  tusks  of  ivory  had  been 
hidden.  He  attacked  Kine  Murza  of  tbe 
Monbuttus  unprovoked,  broke  up  tbe 
nation,  killed  the  captive  king,  and  {W^ 
garrisons  on  the  banks  of  the  bi£  Welle 
Alakua.  The  chiefs  who  resistea  him  if 
taken  were  made  eunuchs  of;  those  too 
stubborn  to  fetch  much,  even  thus,  tf 
slaves,  were  buried  alive  in  the  ground  op 
to  their  necks  and  so  left  to  die.    Gordon 


*  The  letter  reportios  to  the  Mahdi  the  cofiqi 

the  Bahr  Gazal  is  in  the  appendices  toGonWi^ 

journals.     Lupton  had  written  to  hit  fimilv  that  ■• 

meant,  when  iiis  ammunition  eave  out,  to taJke  loV 

woods  along  with  his  faithful  Zandehi,  armed  w| 

nothing  but  a  spear,  adding  that  **  a  spear  is  u  V^ 

as  a  gun  in  the  lon^  grass,  for  in  it  you  can't  Mt  * 

I  enemy  till  he  is  within  two  or  three  yards.*'    Hitfa** 

i  ily,  who  knew  his  character,  thought  he  had  done  ikih 

I  and  long  refused  to  believe  that  he  could  have  bi^ 

!  taken  aiive  bv  any  means  at  all.    Lupton  spent  >11^ 

'  spare  time  while  governor  in  hunting  big  game— 'k<^ 

faloes  elephants,  and  rhinoceros,  and  had  killed  M** 

hundreds  of  them  and  had  not  had  a  dayt 

He  was  taken  by  treachery. 
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tnade  him  return,  but  in  November,  1879, 
march^  and  Yussuf's  numerous  relatives 
still  reigned  in  the  country.  Messrs.  Wil- 
son and  Felkin  found  in  one  place  fifteen 
lundred  armed  slave  troops  belonging  to 
he  .slave-hunters,  in  another  three  thou- 
iSLud  slavers  of  various  sorts.  Mr.  Felkin 
x>ught  a  dog  and  found  that  he  had  been 
xained  to  fly  at  every  naked  person,  but 
lot  at  those  who  were  clothed.  On  in- 
quiry he  found  that  the  law  of  the  land 
was  that  no  native  woman  might  wear  any 
Nothing  at  all,  unless  she  was  owned  by 
iome  Arab  or  Nubian,  or  other  slave- 
tiunting  master.  Any  unclothed  woman, 
therefore,  was  fair  game,  and  belonged  to 
the  first  person  who  could  catch  her.  The 
dog  was  a  bloodhound  in  fact  by  trade, 
and  knew  his  business. 

All  the  cattle,  which  had  once  been 
Qumerous,  had  disappeared  from  the  coun- 
try round  the  settlements.  The  armed 
foreign  vagabonds  lived  by  raiding  for 
cattle,  but  kept  none. 

The  state  of  things  so  described  con- 
tinued till  the  end  of  1881.  Emin  Bey 
then  took  a  tour  of  inspection.     The  peo- 

&fled  at  his  approach,  though  nearer 
o,  where  they  had  heard  of  him,  they 
bad  dances  in  honor  of  his  arrival.  The 
natives  were  far  more  miserable  and  op- 
pressed than  when  Wilson  and  Felkin 
went  through  in  1879.  There  were  fakirs 
jr  holy  men  going  about  with  five  or  six 
irmed  blacks  at  their  backs  picking  up 
slaves  by  force  or  fraud.  One  had  just 
Tapped  twenty-six  in  Monbuttu.  Yussuf 's 
•elatives  were  there,  and  hundreds  of 
Dongolawi  also,  each  with  his  family  and 
'our  or  five  slaves  apiece  to  each  man. 
These  Dongolawi  were  peasants  from  the 
>anks  of  the  Nile ;  they  had  emigrated  to 
ivoid  the  Bashi-Bazouk  tax-gathering  in 
he  Soudan.  "  At  home  they  carried  mud, 
md  worked  a  sakkiyeh  "  (to  irrigate  their 
late-trees  and  crops),  "  here  thev  carried 
I  gun,"  and  were  lords  of  the  lanci.  Their 
settlements  were  a  mass  of  filth,  vice, 
quarrels,  and  slaves.  Emin,  with  his  es- 
:ort  of  ten  men,  could  not  do  much  ;  still 
le  liberated  here  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
ive,  here  one  hundred  and  eighty,  here 
hree  hundred  slaves.  He  then  returned, 
jent  troops,  and  captured  four  hundred 
)f  the  fakirs,  Dongolawi,  and  other  slave- 
raders,  and  deported  them  as  above  men- 
ioned. 

A  year  after  he  was  sent  for  in  haste. 
\bdullah  abd  es  Sammat  (an  old  acquaint- 
ince  of  the  English  public)  had  taken  the 
ead  amongst  &e  slavers  and  vagabonds, 
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and  was  cutting  off  the  hands,  feet,  and 
noses  of  unoffending  negroes  right  and 
left,  to  show  them  that  he  must  be  obeyed. 
Emin  went  to  investigate,  and  found  that 
the  country  was  full  of  the  fugitive  slave 
dealers  and  hunters  whom  Lupton  was 
chasing  out  of  the  Bahr  Gazal,  and  the 
negroes  brought  to  him  a  few  fakirs  and 
petty  dealers,  whom  they  had  caught  so 
escaping,  for  punishment.  He  went  back 
to  Lado,  got  more  troops,  garrisoned  Gok, 
Rumbeck,  and  other  places  on  the  river 
Rohl  (about  January,  1883),  and  made  the 
Dongolawi  whom  he  could  not  expel,  be- 
have themselves  and  keep  the  peace.  Gok 
was  attacked  the  ensuing  autumn  by  the 
rebels,  and  Rumbeck  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  its  garrison  of  three  hundred  and 
many  of  the  resident  Dongolawi  were  put 
to  the  sword.  Probably  the  Rohl  valley 
was  never  recovered  by  Emin,  but  he  has 
reported  his  decisive  victory  at  Rimo  in 
1885,  since  which  the  rebels  nave  left  him 
alone,  and  the  escape  of  the  garrison  of 
Amadi,  both  places  on  the  Rodi,  which  is 
his  next  line  of  defence.  He  has  now  no 
doubt  evacuated  all  his  stations  in  the 
Rohl  district. 

The  situation  of  these  battle-fields  of 
1885  shows,  I  think,  that  the  rebels  have 
not  been  able  to  get  up  the  Nile  to  Lado, 
or  else  that  the  khalif  Abdullah  at  Khar- 
toum, who  has  all  Gordon's  steamers, 
does  not  care  to  try.  Probably  the  sudd 
has  re-formed  and  blocks  the  way.  It 
generally  blocks  the  Bahr  Gazal  too  when 
it  once  forms.  Besides,  the  Times  re- 
ported that  the  Shilluk  negroes  below  the 
sudd  region  lately  captured  one  of  these 
steamers.  If  this  is  so,  the  attacks  on 
Emin  have  for  their  base  Dem  Zebehr  in 
the  Bahr  Gazal,  and  the  line  of  advance 
against  him  is  south-east  parallel  to  the 
Congo  watershed,  across  many  rivers.  In 
the  wet  seasons  (May — October)  these 
attacks  overland  will  probably  cease. 

The  difference  between  the  descriptions 
of  the  Rohl  district  and  of  the  equatorial 

Erovince  proper  shows  the  good  that  has 
een  done,  and  can  be  done  by  a  few  good 
men  in  the  very  centre  of  Africa.  The 
condition  of  the  Rohl  is  that  of  the  whole 
slave-trade  region.  That  the  natives  pre- 
fer peace  and  security  is  shown  by  the 
support  Emin  Bey  has  found  amongst 
them.  That  philanthropy  combined  with 
trade  and  government  can  be  made  to  pay 
is  proved  by  Lupton  and  Emin  alike.  Dr. 
Junker  has  found  the  channels  by  which 
it  must  advance.  He  will  be  here  himself 
in  the  spring,  and  will  tell  us  more,  for 
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instance,  about  his  explorations  of  1883 
on  the  Makua,  S.W.  and  W.S.W.  of 
Semio.  There  are  persons  here  who 
want  to  act  before  then.  The  Berlin  Con- 
go Con<;ress  authorized  one  legal  method 
of  action  —  consular  jurisdiction  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  on  Congo 
waters,  and  the  cstabHshment  there  of  gun- 
boats by  any  signatory  nation  that  chooses 
to  act.  The  knedive's  existing  authority 
supplies  another  within  the  limits  indi- 
cated. Engli  sh  responsi  bi  li  tics  have  been 
noticed  above.  English  interests  are 
considerable  as  long  as  we  hold  Suakim, 
the  sole  entrance  to  the  Nile  valley  from 
the  north.  Other  nations  are  in  the  field. 
Italy,  for  instance,  has  sent  a  government 
explorer  to  the  Mobangi,  and  the  Italian 
minister  of  commerce  has  notified  that 
any  well-considered  and  well-supported 
Italian  scheme  of  action  in  that  direction 
will  receive  government  support. 

The  success  of  any  such  enterprise, 
however,  depends  mainly  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  agents  acting  in  the  far  interior. 
Emin  Bey  would  be  of  more  value  than 
any  other.  The  order  and  self-sufficiency 
of  his  province  prove  great  ability  and 
energy.  He  is  known  to  possess  consid- 
erable and  varied  scientific  attainments, 
the  mastery  of  many  languages  (German, 
French,  Italian,  English,  and  Turkish), 
great  powers  of  conciliation,  and  mucn 
political  discretion  and  experience. 

Emiji  Bey's  own  private  letters  show 
that  his  ambitions  and  interests  are  solely 
centred  on  the  success  of  his  work  in 
Africa,  and  that  he  has  kept  to  his  work 
in  a  high  spirit  of  self-devotion  which  de- 
serves rather  more  than  a  passive  ac- 
knowledgment from  us.  We  have  his 
letters  written  when  he  might  have  left 
Africa  at  pleasure,  and  might  have  ac- 
cepted Gordon's  invitation  to  join  him  in 
Palestine.  In  one  he  says,  "  If  I  die,  who 
will  take  this  work  up  ?  1  think  only  of 
that."  In  another,  **  Much  as  I  should 
like  to  see  you  again,  I  am  too  much 
needed  here  to  think  of  leaving  my  post. 
My  life  will  probably  end  without  our 
ever  meeting  again.'*  In  a  third,  speak- 
ing of  his  province  and  work  in  1883,  after 
the  Mahdi's  rebellion  had  gathered  force, 
**Time  is  wanted,  but  from  the  seed  1 
have  tried  to  sow,  doubtless  good  fruit 
will  spring  up.  If  I  am  happy  enough  to 
see  it,  so  much  the  better ;  if  I  die,  well,  j 
/n  fna^nis  voluisse  sat  esi^  These  let- ' 
ters  were  written  by  a  man  who  detested 
cant  and  humbug,  and  they  show  that  he 
has  not  stopped  where  he  is  only  because 
he  cannot  get  out  J.  T.  Wills. 
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BY  LADY  LINDSAY. 

The   philosopher   was  a  middle-aged 
man;  sad -looking,  as  are  most  philoso* 
phers.    He  had  come  to  the  country  tD 
enjoy  his  short  holiday  quite  alone.    He 
was  a  great  scholar,  who  wrote  lenj^y 
and  curious  articles  in  severe  magazines, 
and  who  had  the  right  of  tacking  to  his 
name  an    extraordinary  number  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  (being  a  fellow  ol 
of  many  known  and  unknown  societies^ 
although  his  friends,    when    addressing 
him,  mostly  translated  such  bierogljrphics 
into  the  one  short  word,  "  etc" 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  this  was  a 
learned  man  ;  for,  as  he  leaned  out  of  the 
window  as  far  as  he  could  push  himself 
(and  it  was  a  very  narrow,  cottage-like  la^ 
tice  window),  a  big  bald  place  on  the  top 
of  his  head  shone  startingly  in  the  after* 
noon  light,  and  the  furrows  across  his 
brow  seemed  very  deep  indeed. 

He  was  contentedly  taking  a  quiet  and 
careful  survey  of  tne  novel  locality  in 
which  he  found  himself.  An  artist  fnend 
had  recommended  this  auiet  spot  to  him. 

"  1  want  to  vegetate,  the  philosopher 
had  said,  *^  where  I  shall  not  hear  the 
scream  of  a  steam-engine ;  where  I  shall 
not  see  any  women  in  their  distorted  mod- 
ern costumes ;  where  no  one  will  expound 
political  theories,  nor  trouble  me  with  flip- 
pant questions  concerning  the  apteryx  or 
the  megatherium." 

"  I  know  the  place,"  replied  the  artist, 
confidently;  "the  very  place  for  you." 
And  thereupon  ensued  an  explanation 
which  enabled  our  philosopher,  after  a 
short  and  hot  journey  from  London,  to 
find  himself  in  this  rural  dwelling. 

From  the  lattice  window,  which  jutted 
out  at  a  height  of  some  twenty  feet  above 
the  ground,  he  looked  down  into  a  smaU 
courtyard  which  might  almost  have  been 
termed  a  garden,  for  therein  grew  a  pro- 
fusion of  rosebushes  and  eany  summer 
flowers.  A  garden  almost,  though  some- 
times treated  like  a  dr)'ine-ground  (as  a 
cord  stretched  from  the  waU  to  a  distant 
pear-tree  bore  witness) ;  also  considered  a 
fit  abode  for  the  house^log,  whose  kennel 
stood  in  full  view,  and,  above  all,  as  a 
convenient  place  of  stowage,  a  corner  for 
water-butts  and  household  implements 
and  the  storing  of  fuel,  of  which  there 
was  a  goodly  quantity  heaped  up  against 
the  green-blue  palings.  Assuredly,  the 
whole  effect  was  eminently  picturesque. 

The    house,    which   belonged   to   the 
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miller,  was  quaint,  gabled,  and  rambling; 
from  time  immemorial  it  had  formed  part 
of  the  old  mill.  On  one  side  stretched  a 
long,  low,  tile-roofed  barn,  beyond  which 
the  big  mill-wheel,  when  put  in  motion, 
sent  the  water  foaming  and  tumbling  like 
the  waters  at  Lodore :  — 

Rattling  and  battling 
And  shaking  and  quaking 
And  pouring  and  roaring 
And  waving  and  raving. 

But  the  wheel  was  quiet  now,  and  a 
sense  of  deep  repose  pervaded  the  scene. 
The  mill-stream  stole  lazily  along  its 
wonted  course,  passing  silently  under  the 
broad  white  road  which  formed  a  sort  of 
primitive  and  but  slightly  elevated  bridge, 
and,  coming  out  on  the  other  side  silvery 
and  peaceful,  oozing  away  between  the 
sedo;es,  and  meandering  across  green 
fields  that  were  in  some  parts  little  more 
than  a  morass,  whilst  grey  willows  and 
alders  stretched  forth  their  pale  branches 
against  the  paler  grey  sky. 

The  sun  was  but  faintly  glimmering, 
and  the  afternoon  seemed  inclmed  to  that 
heavy  shining  haze,  sometimes  seen  in 
early  summer,  which,  in  its  effect  upon 
the  landscape  is  singularly  lovely,  though 
such  subdued  peacefulness  is  apt  to  en- 
gender a  slight  melancholy  in  the  mind  of 
tie   beholder.     Some  of  the  old   Dutch 
masters  have  well  understood  the  charm 
of  quiet   meadowy  landscapes,  bathed  in 
translucent  mist,  and  have  rendered  them 
>n  canvas  so  marvellously  that  we  seem 
Umost    to  realize    the  grey  serenity    of 
bought  as  well  as  of  surroundings. 

The  philosopher  was  not  an  artist,  how- 
ever. It  must  be  owned  that,  if  anything, 
lis  eyes  were  somewhat  weak  and  short- 
iighted ;  possibly  the  ancient  texts  and 
Tabbed  manuscripts  he  loved  to  decipher 
;hould  be  blamed  for  his  defective  vision, 
ifet,  as  he  leaned  out  of  the  window,  he 
nade  himself  acquainted  with  the  view 
IS  best  he  could,  but  he  appeared  only 
noderately  satisfied  ;  nay,  an  angry  frown 
suddenly  puckered  his  shaggy  eyebrows. 
He  heard  a  child's  voice  overhead  —  in 
this  lay  a  potent  cause  of  discontent. 

He  knew  indeed  that  the  miller  was 
likely  to  take  other  lodgers  besides  him- 
self, but  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might  be  troubled  during  so  brief  a 
holiday  by  the  noise  and  general  aggrava- 
tion of  children. 

Meditating  morosely  and  with  dismal 
forebodings,  he  heard  a  patter,  patter  in 
the  room  above  his  own.  Then,  merci- 
fully, all  was  still  again.     He  craned  out 
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of  the  window,  but  could  see  nothing  over- 
head save  a  row  of  closed  lattice  win- 
dows, jutting  out  more  or  less,  and  half 
shrouded  by  climbing  roses  and  other 
creepers.  Thereupon,  proceeding  to  lean 
his  arms  on  the  narrow  sill,  he  struck  a 
match,  lit  his  pipe,  and  tried  hard  to  rest 
his  brain  and  think  of  nothing.  Half  an 
hour  previously  he  had  alreadv  lighted  a 
match,  tearing  from  the  old-fasnioned  fire- 
place its  gaudy  ornaments  of  green  and 
pink  paper,  anci  demanding  of  the  miller's 
much  astonished  wife  the  wherewithal  to 
make  a  fire. 

To  himself  he  argued  thus :  firstly,  all 
rooms  in  the  country  are  more  or  less 
damp ;  secondly,  this  particular  room  must 
necessarily  be  damp  ;  thirdly,  a  fire  in  the 
grate  is  always  the  best  weapon  with 
which  to  combat  damp. 

He  even  grimly  calculated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  A  country  room -[-many  in- 
conveniences X  severe  draughts  —  a  com- 
fortable bed  =  a  cold  in  the  head  -|- 
rheumatism  =  x  (that  is  to  say,  an  un- 
known quantity  of  sufferings  and  miseries). 

Consequently,  wood  and  coals  were 
fetched  and  a  nre  was  ignited,  though  the 
miller's  wife  went  murmuring  down-stairs, 
half  surprised,  half  indignant,  throwing 
up  her  hands,  and  exclaiming  when  she 
reached  the  kitchen  (where  there  was 
scarce  a  red  ember  left)  on  the  impossibil- 
ity of  accounting  for  "  them  Lunnon  gen- 
tlemen." 

The  philosopher,  however,  bore  it  all 
calmly ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  usual  with  phil- 
osophers, whenever  they  get  their  own 
way,  to  take  things  calmly.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  this  learned  man,  after  assuring 
himself  that  his  fire  burned  clearly  and 
well,  whilst  his  slippers  and  easy-coat  hung 
warming  close  by,  had  finally  opened  the 
window  and  leaned  out  to  breathe  the 
warm,  soft  air. 

It  was  warm,  certainly.  Little,  gentle 
puffs  of  wind,  more  properly  to  be  called 
zephyrs,  came  round  the  elder-trees  and 
lilac-bushes,  making  the  leaves  tremble, 
yet  scarcelv  lifting  them ;  whilst  the  smoke 
of  the  philosopher's  pipe  rose  straight 
and  slowly,  curling  up  towards  the  win- 
dows of  the  other  lodgers,  possibly  annoy- 
ing them,  as  the  smoker  reflected  with 
some  gratification ;  for  at  that  very  mo- 
ment patter,  patter  went  the  little  foot- 
steps again  over  his  head. 

Down  in  the  courtyard  a  fat  hen  strolled 
around  the  kennel  01  the  house-dog  (who 
was  absent,  as  his  long  chain  lying  on  the 
gravel  testified),  anxiously  followed  by  her 
brood  of  chickens. 
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The  philosopher  of  course  understood 
the  language  of  birds  and  animals.  It 
was  perfectly  plain  to  him  that  the  cluck- 
ing hen  was  inciting  her  offspring  to  pick 
up  whatever  crumbs  or  fragments  of  edi- 
bles might  be  found  in  close  proximity  to 
the  kennel  during  the  absence  of  its  some- 
what alarming  occupant.  He  obtained  nev- 
ertheless but  little  amusement  in  watching 
the  homelv  chickens.  Raising  his  eyes, 
he  noticea  a  slender  swallow,  resting  at 
the  edge  of  an  old  chimney  which  pro- 
jected from  the  roof  of  a  small  outhouse 
close  to  the  barn. 

The  swallow,  a  pretty,  graceful  creature, 
was  mournfully  singing  in  a  kind  of  war- 
bling undertone. 

"  O  my  love  !  "  she  sang ;  "  shall  I  ever 
see  thee  again,  thee  whom  I  left  lying  on 
the  burning  strand  of  Africa?  It  seems 
long,  long  since  we  parted,  there,  where 
we  Iiovered  so  oft  over  the  fragrant  pool 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  under  green 
palm-trees.  Thou  couldst  not  follow  with 
thy  broken  wing;  thou  couldst  but  lie  and 
gaze  reproachfully  at  me  whilst  my  mother 
hurried  me  away.  *  Come,  come,  O  child ! ' 
she  said ;  Met  us  fly  across  the  wide,  blue 
sea  to  northern  snores.  Come,  we  are 
tarrying  behind  the  rest ;  we  must  wait  no 
longer.'  Then  was  I  fain  to  leave  thee. 
We  had  sung  together  and  dreamed  of 
this  northern  land,  the  nest  we  were  to 
inhabit,  and  the  happy  days  we  should 
spend.  Now,  alas,  I  have  lost  thee,  and 
my  thoughts  go  back  to  thee  ahv'ays.  I 
yearn  for  the  time  when  I  shall  rccross 
the  wide,  salt  sea,  and  find  thee,  per- 
chance, waiting  for  me  under  our  own 
palm-trees  by  yon  sweet,  dark  pool." 

The  philosopher  listened,  but  the  swal- 
low was  silent  —  he  could  hear  no  more. 

"  Iv  fuv  <plX7j  ;tcAi<J6v,*'  he  murmured,  re- 
membering Anacreon. 

A  few  yards  from  the  pretty  bird,  on 
the  roof  of  the  barn,  a  common  brown 
sparrow  hopped  to  and  fro,  twittering. 

**  Alack,  alack,'*  she  chirped,  *'  times  are 
hard ;  I  am  weary  and  worn  out.  What 
it  is  to  be  the  mother  of  a  family,  busy 
and  responsible,  with  more  work  to  do 
than  I  can  possibly  get  through,  and  -my 
brood  by  no  means  as  helpful  as  they 
should  be !  Ah,  that  was  an  unfortunate 
day  when  my  mate  got  caught  in  a  trap 
and  killed  —  a  sad,  sad  day  for  me  1  He 
was  a  good  fellow,  useful  enough  in  his 
way,  poor  dear ;  and  'tis  hard  to  feed  all 
these  young  mouths,  and  hard  to  keep  the 
nest  tidy !  There  sits  that  foolish  swallow 
again,  hanging  her  head  and  looking  sen- 
timental.   She  knows  nothing  of  the  trou- 


bles of  this  workaday  world.    She  migiit 
help  me  a  bit,  though,  perhaps." 

The  philosopher  looked  suddenly  round; 
he  thought  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  room. 
But  no,  it  was  only  the  crackliDg  of  the 
coals  in  the  cheerful  fire.  When  he  r^ 
sumed  his  contemplation  of  the  landscape, 
he  saw  that  the  sparrow  had  sidled  up  a 
little  in  the  direction  of  the  swallow,  whilst 
the  latter  was  softly  murmuring  again:  — 

**  Ah,  my  love,  my  love  !  No  one  can 
ever  be  to  me  what  thou  hadst  been! 
Here  comes  that  vulgar  sparrow;  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  to  her,  however.  I 
wonder  if  the  pushing  little  busybody  ever 
heard  of  the  good  lesson  which  my  cousins 
gave  to  one  of  her  species  who  had  the 
audacity  to  enter  their  former  nest  and 
make  herself  at  home  in  it.  They  called 
upon  their  relations,  high-bom  as  them- 
selves, and  all  of  them,  bringing  clay  in 
their  beaks,  walled  in  the  base  intruder, 
who  perished  miserably.  Yes,  yes,"  con- 
tinued the  swallow,  '*  I  prithee  do  not  come 
near  me." 

"  Cheep !  cheep !  "  chirped  the  sparrow, 
hopping  defiantly.  "  No  wonder  you  look 
stiff  and  thin,  poor  dear !  Mv  granny 
told  me  once  how  she  had  heard  tell  that 
swallows  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond  all 
of  a  heap,  the  winter  through.*  Cheep, 
cheep ! " 

**  Foolish  birds  I  "  quoth  the  philoso- 
pher musingly.  "Why  on  earth  don't 
they  make  friends?  Silly,  selfish  crea- 
tures!" At  that  moment  he  drew  his 
head  in  from  the  window  somewhat  rap- 
idly. There  was  certainly  a  knock  at  the 
door.    A  timid  knock ;  then  another. 

"  Come  in  I "  shouted  the  philosopher; 
but  as  no  one  answered,  he  strode  to  the 
door  and  opened  it. 

Outside  stood  a  child,  a  little  boy,  with 
a  sharp,  thin  face  and  bright  dark  eyes ; 
poor  in  aspect  and  in  clothing.  He  carried 
a  lar^e  black  kettle,  which  seemed  heavy 
for  his  small  streng^.  He  looked  up  in 
silence. 

**Ha,  the  sparrow!"  murmured  the 
philosopher.    Then  aloud, — 

"  What  may  you  want,  young  sir  ?  " 

"  Will  you  please  heat  this  'ere  kettle 
on  your  fire  ?  '^  asked  the  child  with  calm 
intelligence.  "  There  ain't  none  nowhere 
else." 

**  Come  in,  you  young  imp." 

The  little  visitor,  with  a  quick  nod, 
obeyed. 

**  What  do  you  want  hot  water  for?  " 

"  Mother." 

*  A  rural  tradition. 
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"  Did  your  mother  tell  you  to  come  ?  " 

"  Mother's  sick." 

The  child  meanwhile,  with  puny,  active 
hands,  had  already  quickly  lifted  the  kettle 
on  to  the  coals,' deliberately  poking  the 
latter  so  as  to  suit  his  purpose. 

His  host,  hands  in  pockets,  watched  the 
intruder  with  mild  amaze.  The  boy  ap- 
parently felt  no  shyness,  but  as  he  stood 
by  the  fireplace,  himself  stared  coolly 
round,  taking  a  mental  inventory  of  the 
room,  and  finally  bringing  his  dark  eyes 
to  bear  on  the  philosopher's  enquiring 
countenance,  whilst  a  curious  smile  flitted 
over  his  childish  pinched  features. 

•*  YouVe  a  queer  litde  chap ! "  ejacu- 
lated his  new  friend.  "How  old  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Six." 

"  What's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Rupert.*^ 

"  A  good  name.  Prince  Rupert  was  a 
fine  fellow." 

"  I  ain't  no  prince." 

"  I  dare  sav  not." 

"  And  mother  ain't  no  princess." 

"  Have  you  no  father  ?  " 

"Father's  dead.  He  died  of  an  acci- 
dent last  year." 

"  The  sparrow  again  1 "  thought  the  phil- 
osopher. Then  he  asked :  "  How  did  you 
Icnow  I  had  a  fire,  eh  ?  " 

**  I  smelt  it,"  answered  the  child  quick- 
ly. *'  I  heerd  it,  too,  when  I  was  outside 
On  the  landing ;  and  Mrs.  Dolland  (that's 
miller's  wife,  you  know)  told  me  when  she 
carried  up  the  wood  to  light  it." 

**  A  train  of  argument!"  exclaimed  the 
philosopher,  smiling.  "Over  many  rea- 
sons, in  fact,  my  l^y;  one  were  enough 
to  make  me  believe  you.  Moreover,  if 
two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,  who 
shall  say  what  may  come  of  three  affirma- 
tives ?  " 

"  Hey  ?"  asked  Rupert  distrustfully. 

**  You  remind  me,"  said  the  philosopher, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  refilling  his 
pipe  —  "  you  remind  me  of  the  Scotch- 
man, who,  when  he  was  invited  to  a 
friend's  house,  answered :  *  I  never  dine 
out  on  Sundays  —  besides,  I'm  engaged.' " 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  philoso- 
pher was  not  himself  content  with  one 
line  of  argument;  but  even  philosophers 
find  it  difficult  always  to  practise  what 
they  preach.  Rupert,  however,  nodded 
gravely,  and  dropped  the  discussion. 

'*  Water's  boiling,"  he  said  laconically, 
proceeding  to  lift  the  kettle  ofiE  the  fire. 
Then,  with  a  short  "Thankee,  sir,"  he 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  staggering  under 
bis  heavy  burden. 
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His  host  listened  to  the  patter  of  the 
child's  retreating  footsteps.  "  Poor  little 
chap!"  he  thought;  then,  with  a  long 
sigh  which  breathed  forth  innumerable 
unsolved  problems,  he  returned  to  his 
place  at  the  open  window.  The  swallow 
was  still  perching  at  the  edge  of  the  old 
chimney,  but  the  sparrow  was  gone ;  only 
across  an  ill-kept  piece  of  lawn  hopped  a 
fat  blackbird,  with  yellow  beak  digging 
for  its  prey,  whilst  a  flight  of  small  birds 
alighted  twittering  on  the  roof  of  the  bam 
not  far  from  the  desolate  swallow.  Pres- 
entlv  they  flew  away,  and  the  sparrow 
made  its  appearance  once  more  from  un- 
der the  eaves,  and  hopped  jauntily  towards 
the  swallow. 

"  Stupid  little  devils  1 "  ejaculated  the 
philosopher.  "Why  don't  they  make 
friends  ? " 

He  drew  in  his  head  impatiently,  wea- 
ried with  the  mono  ton  V  of  thougnt  and 
the  greyness  of  the  landscape,  and  busied 
himself  unpacking  the  contents  of  his 
portmanteau  —  viz.,  a  few  books  (mostly 
in  worn,  ancient  bindings^  a  good  store  of 
writing-paper,  a  solid,  well-filled  inkstand, 
a  comfortable  quantity  of  tobacco,  a  small 
medicine-chest,  and  other  useful  items. 

He  had  been  thus  occupied  for  a  short 
time  only  when,  somewhat  to  his  surprise, 
there  came  another  knock  at  the  door  —  a 
soft  tapping  which  he  instantly  recognized 
to  be  Rupert's. 

"  Ha,  ha,"  said  the  learned  man  to  him- 
self, "  chirp  the  second ! "  And  aloud  he 
added,  — 

"  Come  in." 

The  door  was  opened  awkwardly,  almost 
roughly ;  and  on  the  threshold,  as  before, 
stood  the  little  boy  with  pinched  face  and 
dark  eyes,  staggering  under  the  weight  of 
the  big  black  kettle. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  philosopher 
in  quite  a  friendly  tone. 

"  Will  you  please  heat  this  'ere  kettle 
on  your  nre  ?  There  ain't  none  nowhere 
else." 

"  All  right !  Rupert,  put  the  kettle  on  ! 
Kismet !  This  is  the  finger  of  fate,  isn't 
it,  my  boy?" 

Rupert  gazed  up  wonderingly  and  a 
little  reproachfully;  he  was  engaged  in 
steadying  the  kettle  on  the  coals. 

The  philosopher  sat  down  in  front  of 
the  fire.  He  felt  very  amiably  disposed 
towards  his  little  guest.  He  was  truly 
desirous  not  to  imitate  the  morose  behav- 
ior of  the  swallow,  but  he  was  unused  to 
children,  and  conversation  with  this  child 
seemed  especially  difficult.  He  could  not 
imagine  how  to  begin.    Certainly  he  might 
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not  express  an  opinion  that  Rupert  had 
grown,  never  having  seen  the  boy  before 
to-day;  and  yet  he  recollected  that  his 
friends  mostly  endeavored  to  propitiate 
children  by  exclaiming,  "  How  you  have 
grown,  my  dear ! " 

Carefully  scanning  the  tiny,  neat  figure 
before  him,  it  seemed  to  him  that  little 
Rupert  was  clad  in  clothes  that  were  old, 
shabby,  and  almost  threadbare,  though 
laboriously  mended  at  elbows  and  knees. 
What  could  be  the  child's  position  in  life  ? 
The  philosopher,  being  timid,  dared  not 
even  hint  at  it.  He  was  accustomed  to 
see,  opposite  his  own  lodgings  in  London, 
the  greengrocer's  son  wending  his  way 
to  church  every  Sunday  morning  clad  in  a 
rich  blue  velvet  suit,  whilst  the  children 
of  a  noble  marquis,  at  whose  castle  the 
learned  man  had  but  lately  been  sojourn- 
ing, careered  about  the  country  in  nome- 
spun  garments  which  seemed  indeed  little 
better  than  rags.  On  one  hand,  Rupert's 
conversation  did  not  betoken  much  culti- 
vation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  not 
all  speak  the  language  of  our  associates  ? 
And  who  should  say  that  this  young  gen- 
tleman had  not  too  closely  imitated  the 
conversation  of  some  friendly  stableman  ? 

The  worst  of  philosophy  is,  that  those 
who  ponder  on  subtle  questions  and  dis- 
tinctions often  get  hopelessly  entangled 
in  the  maze  of  their  own  speculations. 
Thus  it  was  that,  when  the  philosopher 
finally  spoke,  he  did  not  say  anything  he 
had  wished  to  say. 

"You  —  you  like  marbles? "he  asked, 
somewhat  irrelex'antly. 

The  laconic  Rupert  nodded. 

"  And  —  and  tops  ?  "  continued  the 
learned  man  insinuatingly.  "  I  dare  say 
you  often  play  in  the  —  the  garden  here  ? 

"  Mother's  sick,"  replied  Rupert  gravely. 

"  Ah,  yes,  of  course,  of  course.  But 
we  must  hope  she  will  be  better  soon,  eh  1 
And  now,  tell  me ;  what  do  you  mean  to 
do  when  you  are  grown  up  ? 

"  Look  after  mother,"  said  Rupert 
curtly. 

"  You  are  a  good  boy,  a  verv  good  boy, 
a  very  j^ood  boy  indeed,"  said  his  host 
meditatively.  "  Follow  in  your  father's 
footsteps,  eh  ?  Pity  he  got  caught  in  a 
trap,  wasn't  it?  " 

**  Father  wasn't  caught  in  no  trap  ! "  an- 
swered Rupert  indignantly. 

"  No,  no,  no,  of  course  not !  How  very 
foolish  of  me ! "  exclaimed  the  philoso- 
pher with  hasty  repentance. 

There  was  a  pause,  a  terrible  pause. 
The  learned  man  felt  himself  falling  lower 
and  lower  in  the  estimation  of  his  young 


visitor,  whilst  growing  more  and  moreos* 
able  to  continue  the  conversation. 

He  was  desperately  anxious  to  be  kind. 
He  had  already  meditated  the  bestowal  of 
a  half-crown  piece  in  Rupert's  tiny  palm, 
having  often  heard  that  boys  like  "  tips;** 
but  he  now  concluded  that  this  bestowal 
would  be,  to  his  own  shy  nature,  too  fiery 
an  ordeal. 

In  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts  he  even 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  journey 
up-stairs  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
boy's  mother.  If  she  were  ill,  was  it  not 
almost  his  duty  so  to  do  ?  Was  not  sym- 
pathy  one  of  tne  most  beautiful  of  human 
feelings  ?  Was  it  not  in  this,  more  than 
in  all  else,  that  the  perfectibility  of  man 
(especially  when  considered  relatively  to 
the  instincts  of  beasts  and  birds)  could  be 
most  properly  evinced  ?  It  is  true  that  if 
Rupert's  mother  in  any  way  resembled 
Rupert,  she  might  prove,  despite  her  ill- 
ness, to  be  a  truly  alarming  woman. 
Women  are  at  all  times  prone  to  be  alarm- 
ing;  a  sick  woman  above  all.  The  philos- 
opher recollected  that  sick  women  often 
develop  very  strange  fancies  indeed. 
Still  there  was,  without  doubt,  that  neces- 
sity of  sympathy.  Surely  he  could  ap- 
C roach  her  by  means  of  carrying  the  large 
lack  kettle.  It  would  be  a  dimcult,  nay 
dangerous  experiment,  perhaps,  for  he 
was  not  used  to  kettles ;  yet  — 

Thus  pondering  in  his  perplexity,  the 
philosopher  slowly  proceeded  to  **  ctiange 
his  feet,'*  as  it  is  called  in  the  north ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  take  off  his  boots,  and  push 
his  large,  warmly  stockinged  feet  into  his 
comfortable  slippers. 

Then  he  once  more  resumed  the  con- 
versation. 

**  Have  you  been  here  long,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  Four  weeks.'* 

"  You  live  in  London  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"You like  London?" 

Rupert  stared. 

"  Ah,  well,  well,"  continued  the  philos- 
opher hastily ;  "and  how  are  all  the  aunts 
and  uncles  ?  " 

"  I  ain't  got  none." 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  of  course  not  And 
no  brothers  and  sisters.     Eh,  what  ?  ** 

"  No,"  replied  Rupert  gravely. 

"Grandpapa  and  grandmamma,  per- 
haps ? "  asked  the  philosopher  jocosely. 

"  Yes."  said  Rupert. 

"  I  thought  so !  I  was  certain  of  it 
Do  they  live  in  London  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Ah  I  that's  a  pity.  And  what  do  yoQ 
do  all  day  ?  " 
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•*  Stay  with  mother." 

"  And  go  to  school  ?  *' 

"  No." 

"  I  dare  say  your  mother  teaches  you. 
What  do  you  read  ?  " 

»*  Mother's  books." 

The  philosopher  rubbed  his  hands  gen- 
tly together.  "  And  so,  and  so,  of  course,-' 
he  continued,  ruminating  and  scarce  know- 
ing what  he  was  saying  —  **  and  so,  hav- 
ing nobody  else,  of  course  you Ve  very  fond 
of  mother  ?  " 

"  Mother's  ill  —  very  ill,"  murmured 
the  child  in  a  tremulous  undertone ;  and 
as  he  uttered  the  words  two  great  tears 
began  to  trickle  down  his  pale  little 
cheeks.  Thereupon  he  turned  his  back 
to  the  philosopher,  and  summoning  all  his 
puny  strength,  lifted  the  ketde  quickly  and 
"Violently  from  the  fire. 

The  water  was  boiling,  nay,  almost  boil- 
in£^  over,  and  the  child  was  nervous  and 
hail  blinded  by  his  quickly  rising  tears. 
The  kettle  swayed  in  his  little  hands,  and 
before  the  philosopher  had  time  to  jump 
''P  and  proffer  his  help,  a  great  quantity 
*A  the  scalding  contents  poured  out, 
''"enching  one  of  the  learned  man's  feet 
'^hich,  being  slippered,  was  but  poorly 
*rx)tected),  and  causing  him  the  most  un- 
tterable  pain. 

"  D n  !  d n  ! !  d ! ! ! "  shout- 

ci  the  philosopher  wildly  in  quick  mono- 
V'Jlables,  as  he  stooa  stamping  with 
gony  midst  a  burning  and  steaming  pool. 
You  horrid  little  boy!  Get  out  of  my 
^m  !  get  out  at  once  !  What  do  you 
lean  by  coming  down  here  and  scalding 
le  ?  Oh,  oh !  I  do  believe  you've  burnt 
le  very  skin  off !  Get  out  of  my  sight, 
Du  abominable,  insufferable  child  !"  In 
ager  he  limped  to  the  door  and  threw  it 
pen.  "  Get  out !  get  out  1 "  he  repeated 
I  fierce  rage  ;  for  his  pain,  as  well  as  his 
ager,  was  mcreasing  every  moment. 

Rupert's  sorrowfuleyes  were  lifted  with 
look  that  meant  more  of  reproach  than 
jntrition.  He  uttered  never  a  word, 
owever,  though  his  cheeks  grew  paler 
ven  than  before ;  and  carrying  his  heavy 
urden  cautiously  with  both  hands,  he 
urriedly  crossed  the  room  and  passed 
ut,  and  the  patter  of  his  feet  died  away 
s  he  quickly  reached  the  top  of  the 
tairs. 

The  learned  man  having  shut  his  door 
md  locked  it,  sank  with  a  groan  into  his 
:hair,  and  applied  some  remedies  to  his 
oot,  which  was  certainly  sadly  injured. 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  he  anathema- 
tized his  young  visitor  in  what  is  often 
called  "  good  honest  Saxon,"  after  which 


ebullition  his  feelings  (though  not  his  outer 
cuticle)  experienced  some  relief. 

The  long  summer's  day  was  closing  in, 
and  tlie  grey  afternoon  stillness  had  deep- 
ened into  twilight.  The  scholar  took  out 
a  small  lamp  which  formed  part  of  his 
travelling  paraphernalia,  selected  a  vol- 
ume of  Rabelais,  and  settled  himself  down 
to  read. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  book  lay 
occasionally  unread  upon  his  knees.  His 
thoughts  recurred  again  and  again  to 
Rupert,  who  had  with  such  burning  in- 
gratitude repaid  his  hospitality.  He  tried 
hard  to  bring  all  his  philosophy  to  bear 
upon  the  question.  **  There  is  no  doubt," 
thought  he,  "that  in  doing  any  kindness 
we  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  unknown 
perils." 

The  pain  in  his  foot  was  beginning  to 
subside.  "  Poor  little  chap !  "  murmured 
the  philosopher  gently.  Nay,  once  or 
twice  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  hobbled 
painfully  to  the  door,  unlocked  it  with 
precaution,  and  peered  out  and  listened. 
He  was  conscious  of  a  strange  hankering 
to  go  up-stairs  and  visit  Rupert's  mother ; 
he  even  wished  to  see  once  more  the  little 
tormentor  who  had  parboiled  him.  When- 
ever he  listened,  however,  he  heard  voices 
that  parleyed,  and  steps  hurrying  to  and 
fro.  There  was  much  of  what  he  called 
"fuss"  in  the  air.  Even  Mrs.  Dolland 
was  up-stairs ;  the  serving-girl  also  —  he 
could  hear  them  in  close  consultation. 

Was  it  possible  to  face  womankind  un- 
der such  circumstances  ?  Is  not  a  sick- 
room above  all  things  a  place  where 
women  reign  supreme,  and  where  learning 
is  decidedly  at  a  discount,  if  not  also  male 
sympathy  and  kindly  ignorance?  Could 
he  but  oe  certain  that  Rupert's  mother 
were,  as  he  liked  to  imagine  her,  reclining 
on  a  sofa,  her  little  boy  sitting  beside  her, 
a  few  fresh  flowers  on  the  table  close  to 
her  hand  —  words  of  gentle  counsel  and 
instruction  floating  from  her  lips,  and  an 
air  of  indigent  refinement  and  silent  suf- 
fering about  her  whole  person  —  the  phil- 
osopher felt  that  he  might  do  a  great  deal. 
He  grew  quite  enthusiastic  about  his  own 
intentions.  He  saw  himself  gently  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  crossing  the  threshold, 
bowing  in  a  last-century  manner,  and  say- 
ing: "My  dear  madam,  vour  little  son 
has  already  made  us  frienas." 

Yet  when  he  heard  Mrs.  Dolland's  angry 
tones  resounding  through  the  whole  stair- 
case he  hastily  locked  himself  in  once 
more,  and  sat  down  to  the  frugal  cold 
meal  which  in  the  afternoon  had  been  set 
out  for  him,  and  which  he  had  hitherto 
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left  untouched.  A  little  later  he  pro- 
ceeded leisurely  to  undress,  climbed  into 
bed,  placed  the  lamp  beside  him,  and 
conned  the  pages  of  Rabelais  till  his  eyes 
grew  heavy ;  then,  indistinctly,  dreams  of 
swallows,  roses,  and  boiling  kettles  passed 
across  his  mind,  and  finally  he  fell  asleep. 

During  the  night,  although  he  did  not 
wake,  the  philosopher's  sleep  was  uneasy. 
He  was  dimly  conscious  of  the  sound  of 
many  footsteps  going  to  and  fro  in  the 
room  overhead.  When  morning  came  and 
he  awoke,  he  rose  and  went  to  the  window. 
The  scene  was  greyer  yet  than  on  the 
previous  evening ;  a  nne  drizzling  rain  was 
falling.  The  rosebushes  were  dripping 
and  bedraggled,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
creepers  about  his  window  were  soaked 
with  wet ;  in  the  distance  the  willows  and 
green  fields  seemed  to  rise  vaguely  out  of 
a  bank  of  mist.  There  were  no  birds  vis- 
ible. It  was  a  heavy  day ;  the  leaden  sky 
seemed  to  j)ress  down  upon  the  brow,  and 
the  philosopher,  as  he  flung  his  window 
open,  letting  in  a  mass  of  sent,  humid  air, 
felt  as  though  he  could  scarcely  breathe. 

He  recollected  the  conversation  of  birds 
to  which  he  had  listened  but  yesterday, 
and  he  thought  of  the  succeeding  events 
of  the  evening.  His  conscience  pricked 
him;  for,  after  all,  had  he  not  nimself 
shown  a  want  of  sympathy  ?  Considering 
that  he  was  a  philosopher,  his  conscience 
must  have  been  a  decided  flaw  in  his 
character. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  now,  however. 
He  would  go  up-stairs  at  once  and  en- 
deavor to  see  the  child  again,  even  if  he 
could  not  see  the  mother ;  he  would  not 
wait  even  to  order  his  breakfast.  He 
dressed  hurriedly,  and  then  set  out  on  his 
errand. 

He  felt  curiously  shy  and  awkward  as 
he  mounted  the  creaking  wooden  staircase 
that  led  to  unknown  regions,  but  he  knew 
(from  having  listened  to  Rupert's  foot- 
steps) that  the  room  he  sought  for  was 
exactly  above  his  own.  He  paused  at  the 
door;  his  heart  was  beating  strangely. 
With  a  palpitating  sense  of  doing  some- 
thing as  alarming  as  it  was  strange  and 
incomprehensible,  even  to  himself,  he 
knocked  softly ;  but  there  came  no  answer 
—  there  was  nothing  but  silence.  Then, 
from  an  open  door  close  by,  the  serving- 
maid  of  the  house  looked  out. 

"  You  can  go  in,  sir,"  she  said ;  and  as 
though  in  a  waking  dream  the  philosopher 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  went 
softly  into  the  room. 

In  the  very  middle  of  the  apartment  sat 
Mrs.  Dolland,  one  of  her  hands  pressing 


her  apron  up  to  her  face,  the  other  caci^ 
cling  the  tiny  form  of  a  sleeping  chikL 
On  the  bed  in  the  gloom  (for  the  wiDclo«> 
blinds  were  drawn  down)  lav  a  figure,  a 
stretched-out,  still,  white  ngure,  which 
struck  awe  into  the  beholder?  heart  and 
numbed  his  senses,  and  filled  him  vitk 
that  indescribable  dread  we  all  of  us  fed 
—  whether  philosophers  or  not  — when 
we  poor,  ignorant,  suffering,  doubtiog 
mortals  stand  in  the  presence  of  death. 

The  miller's  wife,  at  the  philosophet^ 
approach,  let  her  apron  fall  hastily  froa 
her  eyes,  and  showed  a  face  that  was  pale 
and  distraught  with  the  long  night's  watdi* 
ing  as  weU  as  with  her  sincere  grieL 
Tears  were  slowly  coursing  down  her 
cheeks. 

"  Yes,  you  may  to  and  look  at  her,  sir« 
poor  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Dolland.    **  But  do 
not  disturb  the  boy;  he's  asleep,  pretty 
lamb,  now,  and  it  seems  better  so  icMT 
him." 

Nevertheless,  at  the  sound  of  the 
an's  kindly  voice,  though  she  had  spoke 
only  in  a  whisper,  Rupert  partly  awor 
and  moved  his  head  upon  her  arm,  m 
muring  in  a  plaintive  whimper :  *'  Mother, 
mother  dear ;  mother." 

**  Hush,  hush,  my  lamb,"  said  the 
er's  wife,  holding  him  closer. 

The  learned  man  stepped  softly  to  thi 
side  of  the  bed. 

There  he  beheld  a  sweet  face,  pale 
marble,  motionless  with  an  awful  stilln 
and  silence,  and  free  from  whatever  lin< 
of  care  or  grief  might  have  marked  it 
fore,  whilst  a  tender  smile  rested  on 
parted  lips  —  a  face  that  was  yet  yoang 
and  fair,  framed  in  brown  curls  and 
tling  among  white  draperies.  And  upon 
the  quiet  breast  two  little  thin  hands  were 
clasped  together,  as  though  in  prayer. 

The  philosopher  said  nothing.  The 
mist  that  was  sweeping  across  the  damp 
green  country  seemed  to  float  Into  the 
room  and  lie  wreathed  between  his  eyes 
and  the  figure  before  him.  He  turned  nit 
head  away  and  looked  around  the  apart- 
ment; all  was  simple,  nay  poor,  in  the 
surroundings  where  this  young  creature 
had  so  lately  lived  and  died.  On  the  chair 
beside  her  bed  lay  a  small  book  with  an 
old  brown  leather  cover.  Mrs.  Dolland, 
in  an  undertone,  had  begun  to  praise  the 
deceased,  to  speak  of  her  virtues,  her 
youth,  her  respectability,  her  sorrow  for 
the  hard-w^orking  and  affectionate  hustand 
who  had  met  with  a  terrible  death  bat  a 
short  year  previously;  her  industry  and 
patience;  above  all,  her  overwhelmiitf 
I  love  for  her  little  boy.    The  miUer^t  win 
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uld  not  say  enough  in  favor  of  her  de- 
rted  friend.  She  willingly  and  garru- 
isly  narrated  the  sad  circumstances 
lich  had  brought  that  sweet  curly  brown 
ad  to  its  grave,  and  left  little.  Rupert 
:>therless  and  forlorn. 
Was  it  a  scholar's  instinct  that  impelled 
e  philosopher,  whilst  the  good  woman 
IS  yet  speaking,  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
d  take  up  the  small  leather  book  from 
»  place  on  the  chair,  and  unconsciously 
)en  the  pages  and  turn  them  over. ^  He 
as  listening  to  the  story  that  the  miller's 
lie  was  telling,  listenmg  and  thinking, 
unking  and  listening ;  yet,  as  he  held  the 
00k  open  —  and  it  was  a  book  that  was 
trange  and  almost  unknown  to  him  —  his 
:yesfeli  upon  some  words  which  startled 
lim,  and  remained  forever  after  distinct 
nhis  remembrance. 

"Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  far- 
thing ?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on 
Ae  ground  without  your  Father. 

"But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are 
lil  numbered. 

**  Fear  ye  not,  therefore ;  ye  are  of  more 
alue  than  many  sparrows. 

Rain  was  pouring  heavily  down  when 
'e  philosopher  started  for  London  on  the 
^ernoon  of  that  same  day.     He  was  glad 

depart.  The  whole  country  scene  op- 
^ssed  him  with  a  sense  of  unutterable 
-lancholy ;  the  miller's  house,  with  its 
Ut  casements  and  drawn-down  blinds, 
5  scarce  sadder  than  the  dripping  wil- 
vs  and  alders  swaying  their  grey  boughs. 
He  conscientiously  paid  a  week's  rent 

Mrs.  Dolland,  slipping  also  into  her 
Qd  a  couple  of  golden  coins  *'  towards 
;  expenses  of  the  funeral."  When  he 
ched  his  own  lodgings  he  somewhat 
prised  his  elderly  housekeeper  by  so 
expected  an  appearance;  but  he  took 
his  place  by  his  own  fireside  as  though 
had  never  left  it,  lit  his  pipe,  replaced 
their  shelves  a  few  favorite  books  he 
I  packed  away,  and  spread  all  his  pa- 
s  about  him  in  true  student-like  litter 
h  deep  thankfulness  and  joy. 
^or  went  he  any  further  afield  that  year 
»earch  of  a  holiaay.  Sometimes,  in  late 
emoons  during  the  summer  and  au- 
on,  when  his  day's  work  was  done,  he 
ndered  into  Hyde  Park,  and  sat  down 
one  of  the  benches  near  deserted  Rot- 
i  Row,  amongst  the  artisans  and  poor 
k,  the  sad-faced  women  and  little  chil- 
;n,  who  come  at  that  unfashionable  time 
year  to  get  a  sight  of  the  green  trees 
d  well-kept  slopes  and  scarlet  gera- 
ims. 
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A  couple  of  months  later  there  appeared 

in  the  Review  an  article  from  the 

pen  of  a  well-known  learned  man  which 
caused  a  great  sensation.  It  was  entitled 
**  Sympathy  as  a  Fine  Art,"  and  was  much 
talked  about  in  literary,  aesthetic,  and  met- 
aphysical circles. 

Besides  bringing  great  kudos  to  its  au- 
thor, it  was  so  successful  that  a  second 
edition  of  the  Review  became  immedi- 
ately necessary ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  article,  with  additions  and  annota- 
tions, was  republished  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  and  became  once  more  a  sub- 
ject of  universal  commendation,  specula- 
tion, and  interesting  discussion. 

It  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  cold  and 
elaborate  analysis  —  dictated  by  the  head, 
not  by  the  heart ;  so  said  many  wise  folks 
who  were  bound  to  know.  A  few  good 
kind  souls  shook  their  own  heads  sadly 
over  the  pamphlet,  because  of  the  utter- 
ances therein  far  beyond  their  under- 
standing. Only  a  few,' a  ver\'  few,  read  — 
and  loved  their  fellow-men  the  better  be- 
cause of  the  reading — for  it  is  only  given 
to  a  few  to  understand. 

Yet  one  and  all  agreed  that  the  treatise 
was  a  learned,  nay,  a  great  work,  and  the 
very  finest  piece  of  writing  which  had 
come  from  the  pen  of  its  learned  author. 

The  philosopher,  meanwhile,  having 
been  better  treated  by  his  publisher  than 
writers  are  usually  supposed  to  be,  sent 
the  amount  he  haa  earned  to  an  old  couple 
living  in  the  south  of  England,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  their  little  grandson.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  Rupert  obtained  bet- 
ter and  more  expensive  schooling  than  he 
could  otherwise  have  had,  whilst  certain 
pleasures  and  advantages  which  are  to  be 
procured  by  money  alone  fell  to  his  child- 
ish lot,  and  brightened  it  considerably. 

As  he  grew  in  age  and  wisdom  he 
learned  how  many  of  the  benefits  of  his 
youth  were  due  to  this  far-off  London  ben- 
efactor, whom,  however,  he  did  not  at  any 
time  see,  and  whose  gifts  he  was  cau- 
tioned never  to  mention.  Nor  did  the 
child*s  name  at  any  time  pass  the  philoso- 
pher's lips ;  deep  buried  in  the  silence  of 
his  own  memories  lay  an  episode  which 
he  evidently  occasionally  remembered,  but 
of  which  he  never  spoke. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  PLEA  FOR  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

Despite  the  ban  of  excommunication 
which    Mr.    Matthew   Arnold    has    pro- 
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nounccd  upon  Macaulay,  there  are  still,  tiaues  to  preach  with  somewhat  soberer 

perhaps,  some  of  us  who  read  his  works,  zeal,  perhaps,  and  in  language  more  adapt 

or  at  least  remember  that  we  have  read  ed  to  the  comprehension  of  the  **  commoi 

them.    And,  indeed,  were  it  not  so,  we  Englishman."    And  for  once  in  a  way  we 

should,  on  Mr.  Arnold's  own  admission,  have  not  been  ung^tefuL     Despite  the 

be  ungrateful  beyond  the  nature  of  man ;  persistent  outcry  one  hears  from  certal*^ 

for  he  allows  that  the  "immense  popular-  quarters,  in  season  and  out  of  seasrA 

ity  of  Macaulay  is  due  to  his  being  pre-  posterity,  as  a  rule,  has  not  been  slow  to 

eminently  fitted  to  give  pleasure  to  all  recognize  what  Macaulay  has  done  fori^ 

who  are  beginning  to  feel  enjoyment  in  has  recognized  it,  moreover,  in  the  best 

the  things  of  the  mind."    Alluding  to  the  and  most  gracious  manner,  by  using  it; 

common  report  —  truer,  as   I  have  some  the   manner  in  which  Macaulay  himself 

reason  to  know,  than  so  many  common  would  have  wished  it  to  be  recognitedt 

reports  —  that  the  book  most  generally  to  Ay,  and  those  who  cry  most  loudly  have 

be  found  in  the  scanty  libraries  of  the  used  it,  are  using  it  every  day ;  nay,  with-    . 

Australian  bush  is,  after  the   Bible  and  out  it,  could  hardly  cry  so  loud  against  it     ! 

Shakespeare,  some  work  by  Macaulay,  he  And  one  good  office  in  particular  has  he 

confesses  *'  nothing  can  be  more  natural."  done  for  us,  for  which,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

The  Bible  and  Shakespeare  [he  goes  on]  ^'^  ^^s  hardly  received  due  acknowMj 

may  be  said  to  be  imposed  upon  an  English-  '"e?^*  [o**  w*^»c>  perhaps,  thanks  bait 

man  as  objects  of  his  admiration ;  but  as  soon  '"^^^^r  ^een  rendered  elsewhere.    He  to 

as  the  common  Englishman,  desiring  culture,  more,  I  think,  than  any  one  else,  revived 

begins  to  choose  for  himself,  he  chooses  Ma-  in  us  the  taste  for  what  our  fathers  (vho 

caulay.     Macaulay*s  view  of  things  is,  on  the  had,  I  fancy,  rather  more  of  it  than  we) 

whole,  the  view  ot  them  which  he  feels  to  be  were  wont  to  speak  of  as  polite  learning 

his  own  also ;  the  persons  and  causes  praised  —  the  taste  for  the  great  works  of  the 

are  those  which  he  himself  is  disposed  to  ad-  writers  of  antiquity.    Most  men  who  reid     ' 

""•I'u  '  l^^^t'-'u"^  *"u  ^"""^f  ^^^""""'^  ^u^  ^^""^^  anything  have  read  Mr.  Trevelyan's  admi- 

with  which  he  himself  is  out  of  sympathy ;  and  ,^i;i^  K:^^r-,«k„  ^(  ^^;^  .,-/»i^  -.-,%i  *k«»  ^W 

the  rhetoric  employed  to  praise  or  to^blame  '^^^^  biography  of  his  uncle,  and  they  ^ 

them  is  animating  and  excellent.     Macaulay  remember  the  passage  in  which  the  pMJl 

is  thus  a  great  civilizer.     In  hundreds  of  men  records,  m  language  not  unworthy  of  hi« 

he  hits  their  nascent  taste  for  the  things  of  the  master,  the  stimulant  his   own  3routhfc^ 

mind,  possesses  himself  of  it  and  stimulates  studies  received  from  such  a  guide  ao^ 

it,  draws  it  powerfully  forth  and  confirms  it.*  friend  :  — 

To  be  a  great  civilizer  is  surely  no  small       a  boy  whose  classical  reading  he  watched 

title  to  gratitude,  if  not  to  fame.     To  leave  and  in  some  degree  directed,  might  indeed  t^ 

men  and  things  better,  if  by  ever  so  little,  lazy,  but  could  not  be  indifferent  to  his  worl^ 

than  one  found  them  —  he  who  has  done  The  dullest  of  tjTos  would  have  been  inspir^^ 

this  much,  if  he  has  done  no  more,  may  by  the  ardor  of  one  whose  thoughts  were  oft^* 

surely  go  down  well  content  into  his  grave,  ^^r  weeks  together  more  in  Latium  and  Atti<^^ 

Swift  thought  so,   at   least,  and   Swift's  than  in  Middlesex;  who  knew  the  careers  a»^* 

thoughts  are  generally  worth  some  rerard ;  l^^  characters  of  the  great  men  who  paced  ' 

?ef coX'^^i:  'T  ''^  ^p^^r  ^'^^>^  i^^^::^^^^^ 

ever  could  make  two  ears  of  corn  or  two  j^  Parliament,  anS  his  own  colleagues  in 

blades  of  grass  to  grow  upon   a  spot  of  Cabinet ;  to  whom  Cicero  was  as  real  as  1 

ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would  and  Curio  as  Stanley;  who  was  as  familiar- 
deserve  better  of  mankind,  and  do  more  with  his  Lucian,  and  his  Au^tan  Histories^ 
essential  service  to  his  country,  than  the  as  other  men  of  letters  are  with  their  Voltalr^ 
whole  race  of  politicians  put  together."!  ^"^  'heir  Pepys;  who  cried  over  Homer  witi0 
That  something  then  at  least  the  world  emotion,  and  over  Aristophanes  with  laughter 
owes   to    Macaulav   even    he    allows,   in  jnd  could  not  read  the  ••  I)c  Corona.;^ew 

whose  nostrils  the  Very  name  of  Macaulay  ^^  ^ll  .T?*'!**!  ^'T*  '^'*'''"^.  *T''"*  .w 

o,^,>«^..^.  frN  of;«i^      ic  t:'  u       1^  -^  clenched  fist  at  least  once  a  minute  on  tb 

appears  to  stmk.     If  he  has  done  no  more,  ^rni  of  his  easy-chair.    As  he  himself  says  o^ 

at  least  he  has  awakened  in  many  of  us  ,  Lord  Soiners.  "  he  had  studied  ancient  Utenh-^ 

the  desire  of  knowledge  ;  has  stimulated  1  tare  like  a  man ;  "  and  he  loved  it  as  only  ^ 
and  prepared  us  to  receive  the  higher  cul- 1  poet  could.     No  words  can  convey  a  notnor^ 

ture  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  preached  so  \  "f  the  glamor  which  Macaulay's  robust  an^ 

untiringly,  so  eloquently,   and  still   con-  i  unaffected  enthusiasm  threw  over  the  book^ 

j  which  had  aroused  and  which  fed  it;  or  oTth^ 

•  See  Mixed  Essays,  pp.  245-6:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  |  permanent  impression  which  that  enthusiasiCS 

iS79-  j  left  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  came  withbft 

t  Gulliver*.  Travels,  Part  II.,  ch.  vii.  |  its  influence.    AU  the  little  interviews  tliaS 
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etween  us  as  master  and  pupil,  to  were  a  beautiful  morning  in  spring,  and  if  we 

ritude  of  notices  in  his  diary  refer,  were  standing  on  a  woody  promontory,  with 

in  my  memory  as  if  they  had  oc-  the  sea,  and   the  white  sails,  and  the  blue 

summer,  instead  of  twenty  years  Cyclades  beneath  us — and  the  portico  of  a 

temple  peeping  through  the  trees  on  a  huge 

eds,  indeed,  little  confirmation  P^^k  above  our  heads —and  thousands  of 

liar  Invp  Tnr!  rpvprf-nr^  \fnr'iii  Peop'c,  With  myrtles  m  their  hands,  thronging 

liar  love  and  reverence  Macau-  ^^e  winding  path,  their  gay  dresses  Ind 

D   the     mighty   dead,      of   the  garlands  disappearing  and  emerging  by  turns 

nd  frequency  of  his  commun-  as  they  passed  round  the  angle  of  the  rock  — 

leir  departed  spirits.     One  has    then  perhaps 

.  it  from  his  private  correspon-  t^,          ,        .               j   .1  •     •     .1      , 

n   the  familiar  record   of  his  ^'^^^  ?       ^'"^'   ^"^  *^'*  '^   ^^^  '*** 

t  breathes  in  every  page  of  his  ""^^  °^  "^^  *°"g  =  - 

rks,  it  animated  every  period  Come  with  music  floating  o'er  thee ; 

ic  speeches.     When  still   but  C°™<=  *it*>  violets  sprmging  round, 

than  a  youth— in   the   days  Let  the  Graces  dance  before  thee, 

iC  the  characteristic  language  ^ AH  their  go  den  zones  unboundj 

.    •  »     1        vT  _u  J-  I       o     0  Now  m  sport  their  faces  htdine, 

hnstopher  North  did  penance  ^ow.  with  slender  fingers  tZ. 

.arse  and  illiberal  attacks, "  like  prom  their  laughing  eyes  dividing 

I  fly  in  pride  of  May,  Macaulay  The  long  curls  ofrose-crowned  hair. 

I  rough  the  open  windows  of  _           ,         -                ,            ,    ,     , 
uari%r/j^  Afagazine  "  —  he  pro-  J''  ""I'  \.  co-ifess,  me  who  am,  I  doubt 
5  allegiance  in  those,  as  one  "°''  *  '"•"'•stine  among  Philistines,  this 

inclined  to  call  them,  prefer-  scene,  so  fresh  with  the  grateful  enthusi- 

ever  papers,  "  Fragments  of  a  ^^^  °^  ^,7^^.'  >'*  ^"'  *,^*!7u'"'°     **' 

le,"  and  '•  Scenes  from  Athc-  "^J  '""'^'^  which  is  the  old.'^has  al%vays 

i."     In  this  last-named  sketch  ^^'^   ^  P*»"}''^'^  charm-some    such    a 

ticular  passage  which  shows  charm  as  Mr.  Austen  Dobsonsg;raceful 

lously,  for  so  young  a  writer,  ""Jf^  ^''^  ^°'f^  '"   Landor's  Hellenics, 

Lstered  not  the   thoughts  and  ?i"^  "pressed  in  those  pretty  verses  to  a 

ily  of  the  old  pagan  world,  but  ^''^^''  S""'  •  ~ 

of  its  very  life  and  color.     It  With  breath  of  thyme  and  bees  that  hum, 

igc  where  Chariclea,  sad  amid  Across  the  years  you  seem  to  come, 

•s  who  are  met  to  drink  fare-  Across  the  years  with  nymph-like  head, 

■ibiades  on  the  eve  of  his  de-  ^nd  wind-blown  brow's  unfilleted; 

the  fatal  coasts  of  Sicily,  takes  '^  8"  f"''  '^*P<=  that  slips  the  bud 

.     ,        1                II-             i.  Jtn  lines  of  unspoiled  symmetry ; 

iing  to  her  lover  and  his  guests  ^  girlish  shape  that  stirs  the  blood 

lan  hymn  to  \  enus.  With  pulse  of  spring,  Autonoe  I 

ALciBiADEs.  Qr  take  again  this  passage  from   the 

•cet    Chariclea,    since  you    have  "  Essay  on  the  Athenian  Orators,"  written 

usippus,  you  shall  sing  yourself,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year :  — 

CH.ARICLEA.  Books,  howcvcr,  were  the  least  part  of  the 

II  I  sing  ?  education  of  an  Athenian  citizen.     Let  us,  for 

AT^fDTATMTc  ^  momcnt,  transport  ourselves  in  thought  to 

that  glorious  city.     Let  us  imagine  that  we 

•se  for  yourself.  are  entering  its  gates  in  the  time  of  its  power 

CHARICLEA.  ^"^  g^oO'*     ^  crowd  is  assembled  round  a 

n-              iiT-      u              u-i.  portico.     All  are  gazing  with  delight  at  the 

11  sing  an  old  Ionian  hymn,  which  Entablature:   for  Phidias   is  putting   up    the 

very  sprmg  at  the  feast  of  Venus,  ^.j^^      ^^  ^^^^  i^^^  another  street ;  a  rhap- 

s.     I  used   to  sing  It  in  my  own  ^^^ist  is  reciting  there:   men,   women,  and 

n  a  child ;  and  -  ah,  Alc.biades  !  ^^ildrcn  are  thronging  round  him :  the  tears 

ALBIDIADES.  are  running  down  their  cheeks :  their  eyes  are 

riclca,  you  shall  sing   something  ^^^d  :  their  verv  breath  is  still :  for  he  is  tell- 

distresscs  you.  ^"g  ^ow  Priam  fell  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  and 

kissed  those   hands  —  the  terrible,  the   mur- 

CHARICLEA.  derous  —  which  had  slain  so  many  of  his  sons. 

I  me  the  lyre  —  no  matter  —  you  VVe  enter  the  public  place;  there  is  a  ring  of 

;  song  to  disadvantage.     But  if  it  youths,   all    leaning  forward  with  sparkling 

s  I  have  heard  it  sung — if  this  eyes,  and  gestures  of  expectation.     Socrates 

is  pitted  against  the  famous  atheist  from  Ionia, 

otters  of  Lord  Macaulay  (new  ed.  1878),  and  has  just  brought  him  to  a  contradiction  in 

-*•  terms.     But  we  are  interrupted.     The  herald 


n6 

is  crying,  "Room  for  Ihe  Prvtanes."  The 
general  assembly  is  (o  mccl.  "fhe  people  are 
swarming  in  on  every  side.  Proclamation  is 
made —  "  Who  wishes  to  spealc  ? "  There  is 
a  shout,  and  a  clapping  of  hands:  Pericles 
is  mounting  llic  stand.  Then  for  a  play  of 
Sophoclesj  and  away  to  sup  with  Aspasia'  I 
know  of  no  modern  university  which  has  so 
excellent  a  system  of  education. 


We  all  know  how  unwilling  we  are  to  admit 
(he  triilh  of  an^  disgraceful  story  about  a  per- 
son whose  society  wc  like,  and  from  whom  we 
have  received  favors;  how  long  wc  strugfile 
agaLn.-^t  evidence,  how  fondly  nhcn  the  facta 
cannot  be  disputed  we  cling  to  the  hope  that 
there  may  be  some  explanation  or  some  ex- 
tenualing  circumstance  with  which  wc  are 
unacquaintej.  Just  such  is  Iho  feeling  which 
a  man  of  liberal  education  naturally  enter- 
tains towards  Itic  great  minds  oi  (ormer  ages. 
The  debt  which  he  owes  to  them  is  so  incal- 
culable. They  have  guided  him  to  truth. 
They  have  filled  his  mind  with  noble  and 
graceful  imases.  They  hive  stood  by  hini  in 
all  vicissitudes,  comforters  in  sorrow,  nurses 
in  sickness,  companions  in  solitude.  These 
friendships  arc  ex|ioscd  to  no  danger  from  the 
occurrences  bv  which  other  attachments  — 
weakened  or  disaulved.  Time  glides  on 
tuncisincon.-itant;  iem|jcr3  ate  soured;  b 
which  seemed  indissoluble  are  daily  sundered 
by  interest,  by  emulation,  or  by  caprice.  liut 
no  such  cause  can  affect  the  silent  converse 
which  wc  hi)ld  with  the  highest  of  human  in- 
tellects. That  placid  intercourse  is  disturbed 
by  no  jealousies  or  resentments.  These  arc 
ihc  old  friends  who  are  never  seen  with  new 
(aces,  who  arc  the  same  in  wealth  and  in  pov- 
erty, in  glory  and  in  obscurity-  With  the 
dead  there  is  no  rivalry;  In  the'dcad  there  i^ 
no  change.  Plato  is  never  sullen;  Ccrvanlei 
is  never  petulant;  Demosthenes  never  comci 
unseasonably;  Uante  never  stays  too  long;  m 
difference  of  polilical  opinion  can  alicnati 
Cicero;   no  heresy  can  excite  the  hoTor  o 
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From  many  writers  these  words  would 
sound  too  like  alTcctntiun,  and  it  is  jiossi- 
ble  that  when  (hey  lirst  ap))enrcd  in  the 
pages  of  the  Eiiiiiburf^h  Review  sorao 
sudi  sound  they  may  have  had  in  the  car.'i 
of  readers  who  knew  only  (lie  name  ol 
Macaulay.     But  those  who  knew  the  man 


knew  better,  and  since  the  publication  oi 
Mr.  Trevcl van's  book,  tlie  world  in  nn  ' 
has  learned  that  these  words  were  toe  I 
issue  of  the  man's  heart.  They  i 
written  in  India.  To  a  man  who  lovid 
Ills  country  as  Macaulay  loved  it,  aaj 
abiding-place  but  England  could  not  bat 
been  3  place  of  exile,  no  matterwlut 
imstanccs  of  life  or  society  might  nu 
round  him.  And  despite  the  fact  that  he 
s  laying  for  himself  the  foundatiool  <i 
independence  which  would  ensun 
n  all  that  he  desired — the  means  U 
help  his  family,  and  for  himself  to  lead  the 
life  he  had  marked  out  to  lead — despite 
the  knowledge  that  he  was  pIa]Hi{ 
his  part  in  securing  and  consolidating fcf 
the  country  he  loved  so  well  the  moA 
splendid  possession  the  world  has  enr 
,  —  that  he  so  regarded  hi»  sojoun 
idia,  innumerable  passages  inhiimir 
nals  and  correspondence  clearly  SMK 
Then,  in  such  hours  as  he  coula  soald 
from  the  proper  business  of  liis  life,ind 
from  the  demands  which  his  potilka 
allowed  society  to  make  upon  him,  and 
forbade  liim  to  refuse,  he  ever  turned  U 
the  old  friends  for  comfort,  and  new 
turned  in  vain.  Early  in  1835  he  writes 
to  Ellis,  the  one  close  friend.  In  Ihe  hi^ 
est  and  truest  sense  of  the  term,  he  bad 
outside  his  family  circle  :  — 

The  last  month  has  been  the  most  pailfBl 
that  I  ever  went  through.  Indeed  I  ntier 
knew  before  what  it  was  to  be  miserable. 
Early  in  January,  letters  from  England  brought 
tne  news  of  the  death  of  my  youngest  siucr. 
What  she  wis  to  me  no  wor'ds  can  exprew. 
.  .  .  That  I  have  not  utterly  sunk  undo-  Ihii 
blow  I  owe  chiefly  to  literature.  Whu  1 
blessing  it  is  to  love  books  as  I  lore  then; 
to  be  able  to  converse  with  the  dead,  and  to 
live  amidst  (he  unreal  I  Many  times  dutioc 
the  last  few  weeks  I  have  repealed  to  myiell 
those  fine  lines  of  old  Hesiod ;  — 
FJ  liip  Tit  Kr^  7rv(>a(  Ixw  noKT/dci  tv/^ 

/imaiiui'  Orpinruv  nXtia  trpoTipuv  av9p^m/r 
i'/ivi/oi).  piutopuf  Te  Pfoiif  oi  'Oiv/nrav  l;(iimi, 
at•|^'  ii^i  ()i'afpoi'eijv  isiTt^rai,  oliii  n  c^dnir 
/a'livTiTai-  taxci^  H  traptTpairt  iupa  Muv.* 
I  have  gone  back  to  Greek  literature  withi 


■  Which  mir  b* 


•  Wiih  Ihn'mwan 
wiiltm  br  Macauliy  if 


ihoiild   b*  rtid   t: 


1U1  freely  rendered  1  - 

il.nilr«i;«t,. 


a;  he  tpuke  mKh Bund  t>rcc 

.;  Longmui  &  Co..  i97» 
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quite  astonishing  to  myself.    I  have  torian  of  the  Revolution  will  be  remem- 

[anything  like  it.     I  was  enraptured  bered." 

lian  during  the  six  months  which  I  tt^ijt      ...         l.,i 

to  it;  and  I  was  little  less  pleased  ,i"  ^"g'^'}^.  ^  might  prpbabljr  be  of  a  very 

nUh.     But  when  I  went  back  to  the  a^^^rent  opinion  ;  but  m  the  quiet  of  my  own 

felt  as  if  I  had  never  known  before  i'"]^  S^'^^'Pi^^  r" 'I,^^!'  ^^^  ™^°"  ?'  *)!  "^P? 
illectual  enjoyment  was.  Oh,  that  ?"^  '"^  ^'^^  J^^  Philoctetes  or  the  De  Fmi- 
1  people  !  There  is  not  one  art,  not  P^  ^"  "^X  ^f'^'L""  ^  o^^en  wonder  what  strange 
ICC,  about  which  we  may  not  use  jn^atuation  leads  men  who  can  do  something 
expression  which  Lucretius  has  em-  ^^^^^^*  ^^  squanaer  their  i.Uellect,  their  health, 
bout  the  victory  over  superstition,  ^^^'^  energy,  on  such  subjects  as  those  which 
a  Grains  homo. "  *  most  statesmen  are  engaged  m  pursuing.     I 

comprehend  perfectlv  how  a  man  who  can  de- 
igain,  a  month  or  two  later,  he  bate,  but  who  would  make  a  very  indifferent 
)  the  same  friend  :  —  figure  as  a  contributor  to  an  annual  or  a  mag- 

ic is  divided  between  public  business  ^^^"^'  should  take  the  only  line  by  which  he 
s,  I  mix  with  society  as  little  as  I  ^^"  ^"^^"^  distinction.  But  that  a  man  before 
r  spirits  have  not  yet  recovered.  I  ^vho"*  the  two  paths  of  literature  and  politics 
;s  think  they  will  never  wholly  re-  ^i®  open,  and  who  might  hope  for  eminence  in 
e  shock  which  they  received  five  either,  should  choose  politics  and  quit  litera- 
go.  I  find  that  nothing  soothes  them  turc,  seems  to  me  madness.  On  the  one  side 
as  the  contemplation  of  those  mira-  ^^  health,  leisure,  peace  of  mind,  the  search 
rt  which  Athens  has  bequeathed  to  ^^^er  truth,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  friend- 
i  really  becoming,  I  hope  not  a  ped-  ship  and  conversation.  On  the  other  side  is 
ertainJy  an  enthusiast  about  classical  almost  certain  ruin  to  the  constitution,  con- 
stant labor,  constant  anxiety.  Every  friend- 
,«:^   «*  iU^  «i^        r  *i.  J    ship  which  a  man  may  have,  becomes  precari- 

'    t     Fir      !!.  ^  ^^^'**  ^""^    o^s  as  soon  as  he  engages  in  politics.     As  to 

n  to  t-llis  :  abuse,  men  soon  become  callous  to  it,  but  the 

ure  has  saved  my  life  and  my  reason,  discipline  which  makes  them  callous  is  very 
f  I  dare  not,  in  the  intervals  of  busi-  severe.  And  for  what  is  it  that  a  man  who 
ain  alone  for  a  minute  without  a  book  might,  if  he  chose,  rise  up  and  lie  down  at  his 
id.  What  my  course  of  life  will  be  own  hour,  engage  in  any  study,  enjoy  any 
etum  to  England  is  very  doubtful,  amusement,  and  visit  any  place,  consents  to 
more  than  half  determined  to  aban-  make  himself  as  much  a  prisoner  as  though 
ics,  and  to  give  myself  wholly  to  let-  he  were  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet;  to  be 
indertake  some  great  historical  work  tethered  during  eleven  months  of  the  year 
ly  be  at  once  the  business  and  the  within  the  circle  of  half  a  mile  round  Charing 
nt  of  my  life  ;  and  to  leave  the  pleas-  Cross ;  to  sit,  or  stand,  night  after  night,  for 
esiiferous  rooms,  sleepless  nights,  ten  or  twelve  hours,  inhaling  a  noisome  atmo- 
ads,  and  diseased  stomachs  to  Roe-  sphere,  and  listening  to  harangues  of  which 
Praed.  nine-tenths  are  far  below  the  level  of  a  leading 

ten  follows  a  passage  which,  when   ""'""'f  '"  ^  nc«*P>P"?    ^°'  "'''f^  '*  *'  «^»' 

,       ^,    ,  .^   ^         '^i.  '        .       he  submits,,  day  after  day,  to  see  the  morning 

nber  that  it  comes  trom  a  man  in    ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  thames,  and  then  totters  homcT 

^v?  _  /^  /^^_^T       .  intellect,  with  ^  ^ith  bursting  temples,  to  his  bed.?    Is  it  for 

fame?  Who  would  compare  the  fame  of 
Charles  Townshend  to  that  of  Hume,  that  of 
Lord  North  to  that  of  Gibbon,  that  of  Lord 
Chatham  to  that  of  Johnson  ?  Who  can  look 
back  on  the  life  of  Burke  and  not  regret  that 
the  years  which  he  passed  in  ruining  his  health 
and  temper  by  political  exertions  were  not 
passed  in  the  composition  of  some  great  and 
durable  work  ?  Who  can  read  the  letters  to 
Atticus,  and  not  feel  that  Cicero  would  have 
been  an  infinitely  happier  and  better  man,  and 
a  not  less  celebrated  man,  if  he  had  left  us 
fewer  speeches,  and  more  Academic  Ques- 
tions and  Tusculan  Disputations;  if  he  had 
passed  the  time  which  he  spent  in  brawling 
with  Vatinius  and  Clodius  in  producing  a  his- 
tory of  Rome  superior  even  to  that  of  Livy.? 
But  these,  as  I  said,  are  meditations  in  a  quiet 


^litical,  strong  party  feelings,  who 

idy  drunk  deep  of  the  intoxicat- 

)f  Parliamentary  success,  and  who 

.t  he  had  but  to  set  foot  again  on 

ground  for  the  doors  of  the  House 

ions  to  fly  open  for  him,  is  a  re- 

'.  foreshadowing  of  that  pure  and 

d  allegiance  he  was  in  after  years 

o  literature;  an  allegiance  which 

perhaps,  of  his  political  position 

pects  ever  gave,  before  or  since, 

:h  well   deserved   from   so  keen 

lent  as  Sir  James  Graham — an 

,   too,   whose    shield    had    been 

smartly  more  than  once  by  Ma- 

ance  —  this  graceful  speech  :  *'  I 

rely  glad  that  Macaulay  has  so      ^^^       ^.^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  contagious 

jcceeded.      The  sacrifices  which    fj^Huence  of  English  faction.     What  I  might 

ade  to  literature  deserve  no  ordi-    fed  if  l  again  saw  Downing  Street  and  Palace 

mph  ;   and  when   the   statesmen    Yard  is  another  question.     I  tell  you  sincerely 

esent  day  are  forgotten,  the  his-    my  present  feelings. 
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Macaulay,  then,  being,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
allows  him  to  be,  so  immensely  popular 
with  the  common  Englishman,  and  so 
large  a  majority  of  us  being  only  common 
Englishmen,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
recent  revival  of  letters  among  us  may  be 
in  some  measure  due  to  that  vast  love  of 
literature  and  learning  which  his  own 
works  might  have  suggested,  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan  s  work  has  confirmed,  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent,  perhaps  the  most 
distinctive,  feature  in  his  character.  For 
a  revival  of  letters,  if  only  a  partial  and 
half-hearted  revival,  these  latter  years 
have  assuredly  witnessed  among  us.  That 
it  has  taken  that  form  of  ''Httle  books," 
that  spreading  evil  against  which  our  Lau- 
reate has  lifted  up  his  melodious  voice,* 
—  that  it  has  been  hitherto,  as  one  may 
say,  a  revival  at  second  hand,  —  is  per- 
haps the  misfortune  rather  than  the  fault 
of  tlic  age.  We  are  so  terribly  busy,  with 
our  pleasures  no  less  than  with  our  busi- 
ness, that  we  have,  most  of  us,  no  time  to 
take  our  learning  in  other  than  homoeo- 
pathic doses;  yet  that  we  take  even  so 
much  is  somethmg.  And  so  this  revival 
has  taken  among  us  the  form  of  "  Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers,"  edited  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Collins;  of  ** Foreign  Clas- 
sics for  English  Readers,"  edited  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant ;  of  "  English  Men  of  Letters," 
edited  by  Mr.  John  Morley;  "Stories 
from  Homer,  from  Virgil,  from  Herodo- 
tus, from  the  Greek  Tragedians,"  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Church ;  selections  from  this 
poet  and  that,  \vith  critical  prefaces  of 
more  or  less  acuteness  and  originality; 
all  excellent  works  in  their  way,  and  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  impart  in  the  sim- 
plest and  most  portable  form  that  little 
knowledge  which  was  once  believed  to  be 
a  dangerous  thing,  but  which  we,  so  much 
wiser  than  our  forefathers,  have  declared 
to  be  so  much  better  than  none  at  all.  A 
higher  and  purer  form  than  this  it  has 
also  taken ;  such  a  form  as  Messrs.  Church 
and  Brodrip's  incomparable  translation  of 
Tacitus,  of  Messrs.  Lang  and  Butcher's 
prose  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  of  Mr. 
Lang's  prose  translation  of  Theocritus  — 
works  which  might  surely  move  Mr.  Ar- 
nold to  repent  of  his  assertion  that  no  one 
"  would  look  at  an  English  prose  transla- 


*  **  Hoars  when  the  poet's  words  and  looks 
Had  yet  their  native  kIow: 
Nor  yet  the  fear  of  little  books 
Had  made  him  talk  for  xhow  ; 
But,  all  hi&  v.ist  heart  sherris-warmed, 
He  flashed  his  random  s|>eeches  ; 
Ere  days  that  dealt  in  ana,  swarmed 
Hi<k  literary  leeche*." 
(Will  Waterproofs  Lyrical  Monologue  at  the  Cock.) 
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tion  of  an  ancient  author  when  he  cooU 
get  a  French  or  German  one."  •  Theie, 
however,  are  perhaps  for  the  few  rather 
than  the  many,  and  can  scarcely  be  nd 
to  come  under  the  head  of  popular  mris 
in  the  sense  that  their  more  superficial 
contemporaries  come  under  it;  thoa^ 
their  appearance  of  course  tends  hxm 
to  increase  the  thoroughness  of  the  revivaL 
And  a  proof,  too,  we  may  find  in  ourarti 
as  well  as  in  our  letters.  The  speecbei 
made  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Academy  tend  to  prove  it ;  even  in  the 
City,  in  Guildhall,  a  notable  stronghold  of 
the  Philistines,  one  micht  suppose,  thereii 
an  awakening ;  in  the  furnishing  and  deo> 
rations  of  our  houses ;  nay,  even  the  vapid 
abortions  which  hang  on  to  the  skirts  of  the 
masters  of  the  new  school  —  even  these 
"•  heavy-eyed  and  scaly  shapes  of  the  warn 
primeval  ooze  "  are  after  their  fashion  a 
growth  of  the  same  influence.  Every  na- 
tion when  first  it  feels  the  stir  and  touch 
of  a  new  life,  will  commit  follies  and  ex- 
cesses ;  when  that  new  life  is  felt  in  the 
body  of  literature  and  art,  the  follies  and 
excesses  will  be  greater  —  not,  of  coanc, 
of  such  national  greatness,  but  greater 
comparatively  —  than  when  the  dry  booes 
of  politics  are  stirred ;  greatest  of  all  wHl 
they  be  when  the  quickening  nation  it 
one  naturally  prone  to  eccentridtv  in  soch 
matters,  matters  of  literature  ana  art,  un- 
restrained by  any  recognized  discipline, 
and  without  any  acknowledged  standard 
of  excellence. 

Beyond  all  question,  Mr.  Arnold  has 
himself  done  much  to  awaken  within  us 
this  desire  for  learning,  or,  as  it  pleases 
our  refining  age  to  call  it,  for  culture. 
And  he  has  done  so  much  more  lattedji 
since  he  has  somewhat  modified  his  leali 
and  condescended,  if  one  may  be  permit- 
ted the  expression,  to  talk  rather  with  the 
tongue  of  men  than  of  angels ;  since  his 
aims  have  become  more  clearly  defined, 
and  his  rules  of    conduct    more  undcr- 
standed  of  the  multitude.    In  his  early 
days  he  was   irreverently  likened  bv  an 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  to  a  *'bewilaered 
Pythoness  in  speechless  convulsions  upon 
her  tripod/'    This  was  rude;  decidedly, 
to  use  one  of  his  favorite  words,  inurbane. 
Yet  certainly  there  was  a  time  when  the 

*  A  final  and  revised  edition  of  the  "  Esuys  io  Crit- 
icism,'* in  which  thi*  assertion  wa«  first  made,  wuiiab* 


lished  in  1873,  when  none  of 
S{)ecified  h^d  as  vet  appeared, 
year  such  works  as  Jowett's  "  Plato, 


•» 


the  translAtioni  aboft 

Bui  long  befnffc  ihit 

*'  Mooro'a  •*!.•- 


crctms,"  Kawlinson's**  Herodotus,**  Coniuftcm't 


translation  of  '*  VirKil,"  were  tolerably  well  kiunn 
Surely  these  are  worth  looking  at  even  by  one  «riM>1 
all  the  treasures  of  France  and  Germany  at  hia  a 
maod. 
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common  Englishman  at  least  did  not  very 
clearly  understand,  to  use  his  own  common 
language,  what  Mr.  Arnold  wa.s  drivinj^a.t, 
particiflarly  when  he  travelled  beyonQ  the 
domaia  of  literature.  So  there  grew  up 
a  feeling  that  Mr.  Arnold  did  not  viry 
greatly  care  whether  the  common  EogU-sh- 
mao  understood  him  ornot;  that  he  mms 
come,  in  short,  to  call  not  sinners  but  tlu' 
righteous  to  repentance  ;  and  consequently 
for  a  time  Mr.  Arnold's  teaching  had  dmI 
the  influence  it  should  have  had,  and  lii: 
himself  was  looked  upon  rather  as  a  Tln-n- 
das  than  a  Gamaliel.  Bui  this  feeling'  l> 
rapidly  passing  away.  We  have  goni  up 
autde  higher  towards  Mr.  Arnold,  ami  Ih- 
has  come  down  a  little  lower  to  us  ;  )hu^ 
we  have  each  come  within  each  oth,*i  .s 
sphere;  he  sees  more  clearly  how  much 
we  can  bear,  how  much  strong  meat  our 
iotellectual  stomachs  will  carry  ;  we  sec 
more  clearly  that  he  really  wishes  to  do  us 
good,  and  not  only  wishes  but  is  really 
capable  of  doing  great  good.  Many,  of 
course,  saw  this  from  the  first  —  happier 
souls  than  we  —  who  have  passed  into  thai 
promised  land  which  we  shall  never  en  ii,'r : 
we,  the  sojourners  in  the  wilderness,  are 
beginning  to  see  it  now. 

Still,  with  regard  to  this  particular  con- 
tention, the  stimulus  given  to  learning,  ihe 
interest  revived  in  classical  literature,  tin) 
things  must  be  remembered.  First,  thai 
Mr.  Arnold,  though  the  circle  of  his  intlii- 
ence  has  greatly  widened,  though  even  in 
the  strongholds  of  Philistia  his  name  i^ 
now  a  name  of  mark  —  not  loved,  perhaps. 
greatiy,  sometimes  even  ridiculed,  it  i? 
possible,  bv  the  most  truculent  of  ilie 
sons  of  Gath,  yet  certainly  not  ignored  — 
does  not  profess  to  write,  professes,  one 
might  perhaps  say,  na/  to  write,  solely  or 
even  mainly  for  the  common  Englishman ; 
he  does  not  profess,  if  1  do  not  misjudge 
him,  so  much  to  raise  him  to  his  own 
level,  as  to  wait  for  him  there,  and  unfold 
to  him  its  beauties  when  he  shall  have 
nised  himself.  Consequently  he  has  not 
yet  achieved  the  "immense  popularity" 
of  -Macaulay  —  one  can  conceive  him 
shocked  he  would  be  if  told  that  he  li.ul 
achieved  it  —  for  Macaulay  wrote  for  t!iu 
1  Englishman,  ,      ' 


explained  the  case  in  his  own  clear,  mek 
dious  language :  — 

With  the  increasing  number  of  those  wli 
awake  lo  the  mtellectual  liie,  the  number  u 
thuse  also  increases,  whQ,  having  awoke  to  il 
go  on  with  it,  follow  wiieie  it  leads  them 
And  it  leads  them  to  see  that  it  is  their  bus 
neu  to  see  the  real  truth  atK>iit  the  tmponan 


men,  and  things,  and  booki,  which  interest 
the  human  mind.  For  thus  is  gradually  to  be 
acquired  a  stock  of  sound  ideas,  in  which  the 
mind  will  habitually  move,  and  which  alone 
can  give  loourjudgments  security  and  solidity. 
To  be  saiisfied  with  fine  wriiing  about  the  ob- 

C'  !cts  of  one's  study,  with  having  it  praised  or 
lamed  in  accordance  with  one's  own  likes  or 
dislikes,  with  any  conventional  ireatmcnt  of  il 
whatever,  is  at  this  state  of  growth  seen  to  be 
futile.  At  this  stage,  rhetoric,  even  when  it 
is  so  good  as  MacauJay's,  dissatisfies.  And 
the  numlier  of  people  who  have  reached  (his 
stage  of  mutual  growth  is  constantly,  as  things 
now  are,  increasing;  increasing  by  the  very 
same  law  of  progress  which  plants  the  begin- 
nings of  menial  life  in  more  and  more  persons 
who  until  now  liave  never  known  mental  life 
at  all.  So  that  while  the  number  of  those 
who  are  delighted  with  rhetoric  such  as  Ma- 
caulay's  is  always  increasing,  the  number  of 
those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  it  is  always  in- 
creasing too.* 

It  would  be  interesting,  and  might  be 
useful,  to  inquire  whether  any,  having 
grown  dissatisfied  with  Macaulay,  and 
yearning  for  that  higher  mental  life  which 
Macaulay  cannot  give,  have  scaled  the 
heights  of  Olympus  only  to  find  that  they 
cannot  breathe  in  that  divine  air ;  that  the 
strange  and  beautiful  phantoms  that  in- 
habit that  blessed  abode  speak  to  them  in 
a  language  and  of  things  that  they  do  not 
understand;  that  they  have  dropped  the 
substance  to  grasp  only  at  the  shadow, 
"embracing  clouds  Ixion-like;"  and  so 
have  retraced  their  steps  to  the  lower 
earth,  there  to  find  once  more  the  conso- 
lation and  the  nourishment  denied  to  tbem 
in  more  ethereal  regions.  Not  to  all  mor- 
tals, perchance,  is  it  given  to  breathe  un- 

The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world, 
Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves  a  wind, 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow. 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans. 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  caim.t 


But  this 


1  oueslion  that  must  for 


ntimbt-r  of  people  read  Macaulay's 
ings  than  Mr.  Arnold's  writings,  because 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  people  are 
"common;"  and  it  is  therefore  not  an 
irrational  deduction  that  the  newly  awak- 
ened interest  in  the  higher  branches  of 
literature  and  learning  is  in  the  first  place 
due  to  the  immense  love  for  those  beau- 
tiful things  which  the  common  reader  has 

•  A  French  Critic  on  Mihon  :  Mlied  EniTl. 
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found  in  his  Macaulay.     Mr.  Arnold,  too,   of  the  Ro>'al  Academy,  it  delivered  itidC 
has  labored  nobly  in  the  same  field,  with   of  the  following  passage  :  — 

far 


do,  the  nascent  yearnings  of  our  age  for  nineteenth  century,  with  its  restless  sdeiitt6c 

"culture,"  forget,   periiaps,   that    to    the  curiosity,  its  demand  for  accuracy  in  scboI» 

large  majoritv  of  Englishmen  his  method  ship  of  every  kind,  and  its  eager  desire  for 

of  labor  is  still,  as  he  himself  has  owned,  beauty,  has  all  the  elements  of  a  true  Renaii- 

notmuch  more  intelligible  than  was  Mr.  sancc  — of  a  period  of  reawakening  and  iit 

Ruskin's   famous    spade-work    at    Ferry  mmation. 

Hincksey  to  the  •' common  "  undergradu-  jhis  is  undoubtedly  very  comforting, 

ate;  they  forget,  too,  another  still   more  very  pleasant  to  reflect  upon,  as  M^.A^ 

important  point  — that  Macaulay  was  in  nold  himself   might   say,  very  salutary, 

the  held  hrst.                                   ,    ,    ,  But  as  1  have  already  said,  whenever  a 

At  any  rate,  whoever  first  sounded  the  j^  |,     j^g  ut^  ^^rst  its  bonds  and 

note,  we  have  been  very  frequently  and  battle  witlf  the  time,"  of  what  material 


selves  and  our  works;  to  remember  per-  p^^tuous,  gentle  to  encourage  the  timid; 

haps  to  discover,  that  there  were  brave  al)ove  all  should  he  be  careful  in  his  choice 

nien  hying  before  Agamemnon,  and  that  ^^£  ground,  choose  it  with  an  eye  to  the 

there    have   been   otiier  great   civilizing  forces  at  his  disposal,  and  the  tactics  he 

influences  known  m  the  world   besides  ,1^5}        ^^  employ.    And  surely  he  would 

railroads  and  the  penny  post     We  are  i^^.  ^^^^  ^^wise,  most  foolhardy,  to  break 

growing  too  insular,  too  bumptious ;  we  ^^^^^  ^11  his  old  defences,  scatter  all  the 

have  waxed  too  fat,  and  are  kicking.   Some  old  rules  of  strategy  to  the  winds,  before 

among  our  own  countrymen  -  cruel  only  ^^^  j^^d  his  new  ones  in  fighting  order,  or, 

to  be  kind-take  a  persistent  delight  in  ^^  ^^^^   ^ad   trained  his  soldiers  to  do 

holding  us  and  our  works,  particularly  .vithout  them.     When  the  blind  man  leads 

our    works,    up    to    ridicule.     Whatever  the  blind  do  we  not  aU  know  what  befaBi 

good    thing   we    may    do,   or    think    wc  the  pair? 
may  do,  and  take  a  pride  in,  we  are  told       sometimes  I  think  we  run  a  litUe  dan- 


.     .  ,  ity,  we  jstia,  content  still  to  abide  in  our  breaches, 

are  provmcia  :  we  arc  eruptive,  aggres-  may  not  after  all,  for  the  present  at  least, 

sive  ;   too  vio  ent  generallv,  too  fond  of  get  rather  the  best  of  the  game, 

trampling  on  the  hxed  and  familiar  notions  **  ^ 

of  others.     And  so  long  as  we  have  all  Thundering  and  bursting 

these  unlovely  faults,  do  all  these  unlovely  Jp  torrents,  in  waves- 

things,  so  long  can  we  never  hold  the  place  Carolling  and  shouting 

among  nation^s  that  we  might  hold,  tlf  so  ^-[  ^ h^'cumtep^ll^ 

many  of  us  -  poor  creatures,  yet  not  un-  Clearing  a  stage, 

happy.  It  may  be.  in  our  ignorance  —  think  Scattering  thepast  about, 

we  do  hold.     I  n  short,  to  use  the  noble  Comes  the  new  age. 

kmguage  of  the  Latin  grammar  —  the  only  Bards  make  new  poems, 

culture,  alas,  that  so  many  of  us  possess  Thinkers  new  schools, 

—  no  pains  arc  being  spared  to  soften  our  Statesmen  new  systems, 

manners  and  permit  us  no  longer  to  be  Critics  new  rules, 

brutal.     The    Times  sees   this;   and   the  All  things  begin  agun ; 

Tiw^s  does  not  usually  permit  its  writers  l^'^\}^   ..u''.f""i'    a   •u^cn 

♦«  c . .   .1  •     ^   I    *•       ^A       u         u  Earth  with  their  deeds  they  fill, 

o  see   things  beiore   they  have  become  pj,!  ^.-^^  ^^^^  ^j^,         ^ 

tolerably  visible  to  the  world   at  large. 

But  recently,  commenting  on  the  opening       Is  this  furious  iconoclasm  an  inevitable 
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;ge  of  this  new  period  of  awaken! ne 
umination?  To  become  true  chiU 
f  light,  is  it  imperatively  necessary 
1,  and  shout,  and  trample  over  our 
'graves,  to  overturn  their  statues, 
ace  their  shrines?  To  obliterate 
rk  of  Dagon,  must  we  first  obliter- 
;ry  person  and  thing  else  ?  "  He," 
been  written,  "who,  in  an  enlight- 
nd  literary  society,  aspires  to  be  a 
oet,  must  first  become  a  little  child. 
St  take  to  pieces  the  whole  web  of 
id.  He  must  unlearn  much  of  that 
dge  which  has  perhaps  constituted 
0  his  chief  title  to  superiority." 
;,  then,  in  this  enlightened  and  lit- 
ociety,  are  we  all  aspiring  to  be 
)oets  ;  and  as  a  fjrst  step  to  such 
spirations  must  we  take  to  pieces 
b,  not  of  our  own  minds  —  which, 
i,  were  no  such  mighty  harm  — 
the  minds  of  the  great  men  who 
)ne  before  us  ?     Shall  '•  all  the  ripe 

threescore  years  be  blighted  in  a 

Must  we  unlearn  all  the  knowl- 
at  has  hitherto,  I  will  not  say  con- 
our  chief  claim  to  superiority,  but 
least  contributed  to  make  us  so 
iser,  better,  and  happier .'' 
IS  consider  the  case  of  Macaulay. 
not  presume  to  do  violence  to  the 

of  our  enlightened  age  by  elevat- 
:aulay  on  too  lofty  a  pedestal.  He 
t  be  tfu  great  man  who  has  gone 
IS,  he  shall  not  be   even  a  great 

his  adversaries  please  ;  he  shall 
2  made  us  wiser,  nor  even  better  ; 
east,  let  it  be  granted  that  he  has 
ited,  according  to  his  lights,  to 
i  somewhat  happier.  He  is  "  pre- 
ly  fitted  to  give  pleasure  to  all 
\  beginning  to  feel  enjoyment  in 
js  of  the  mind"  —  *' in  hundreds 
ne  hits  their  nascent  taste  for  the 
f  the  mind,  possesses  himself  of  it 
lulates  it,  draws  it  powerfully  forth 
ifirms  it  "  —  "he  is  a  great  civil- 
5o  much  even  the  most  uncompro- 
)f  his  foes,  as  we  have  seen,  allows  ; 
:jly  to  be  even  so  much  is  some- 
urely  the  man  who  gives  us  pleas- 
honest  and  wholesome  pleasure, 
Ips  to  civilize  us,  is  worthy  at  least 
ratitude  ;  if  we  cannot  admire  him, 
him,  or  even  respect  him,  at  least 
)e  grateful  to  him  ;  gratitude  can 
Tiise  none  of  us ;  the  noblest  soul, 
est,  the  most  cultured,  is  not  de- 
3y  being  grateful.  Even  the  most 
and  hardened  spirit  nourishes 
ark  of  feeling  for  the  mother  who 
n  the  breath  of  life,  who  watched 


his  infant  years,  trained  his  infant  lisp- 
ings,  taught  him  the  use  of  his  legs  and 
his  letters ;  even  such  an  one,  when  he 
needs  her  care  no  longer,  does  not  go 
about  to  blacken  her  face.  She  taught 
him  to  walk  —  he  does  not  abuse  her  oe- 
cause  she  did  not  teach  him  to  fly ;  she 
taught  him  to  talk  —  he  does  not  insult 
her  because  she  did  not  teach  him  to  sing. 
And  what  then  is  Macaulay's  particular 
crime?  In  the  first  instance,  one  unpar- 
donable crime  no  doubt  he  has  committed ; 
he  has  been  overpraised,  or  rather  —  for 
even  a  Philistine  has  feelings  —  let  us  say 
he  has  been  blindly  praised,  praised  rather 
lavishly  than  judiciously.  And  what  has 
greatly  aggravated  an  offence  already 
sufficiently  grave  is  that  this  immense 
holocaust  was  offered  up  before  a  Hving 
altar.  "  And  so,"  writes  his  nephew,  "  Ma- 
caulay dwelt  at  ease  in  his  pleasant  re- 
treat (in  Holly  Lodge,  to  wit),  "  a  classic 
in  his  own  lifetime.  His  critics,  and  still 
more  his  readers,  honored  him  with  a  def- 
erential indulgence  which  is  seldom  exhib- 
ited towards  a  contemporary."  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  reaction  should  come  ; 
that  tlie  pendulum,  when  the  restraining 
hand  was  loosed,  should  swing  back  with 
a  twofold  violence.  The  spirit  of  criti- 
cism—  as  one  is  almost  tempted  some- 
times to  think,  a  more  invidious  spirit  yet 
—  once  set  free,  ravened,  and  is  ravenmg 
still  with  furious  satisfaction  in  that  luxu- 
riant feeding-ground.  The  extravagance 
of  praise  has  produced  its  inevitable  crop, 
an  extravagance  of  censure.  Many  spots 
have  been  discovered  on  that  once  bril- 
liant sun  ;  many  have  been  invented.  The 
oracle  has  been  found  to  be  not  after  all 
so  very  infallible  ;  the  voice  of  a  man  only, 
not  of  a  god ;  being  a  man  it  happens  that 
he  has  spoken  once  or  twice  amiss,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  it  has  now  been 
borne  in  on  us  that  he  has  never  spoken 
otherwise.  Great  is  truth,  and  she  will 
prevail,  even  over  a  Macaulay. 

Apollo,  Pan,  and  Love, 
And  even  Olympian  Jove, 
Grew  weak,  for  killing  Truth  had  glared  on 
them. 

Nor  have  his  good  deeds  been  able  to 
save  him.  I  say  his  good  deeds,  but  I 
say  it  somewhat  doubtfully.  For  though 
it  is  certain  that  he  has  sharpened  the 
pens  and  the  wits  of  an  immense  number 
of  writers,  helped  to  fill  both  their  pages 
and  their  pockets,  it  is  not  quite  certain 
that  in  so  doing  he  has  conferred  an  un- 
mixed good  on  posterity.  The  slave  who 
tried  to  conjure  with  the  magician's  wand 
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made  but  a  poor  business  of  it,  for  him- 
self and  others.  No  one  has  so  inspired 
and  informed  as  he  that  vast  undigested 
and  indigestible  mass  of  writine  that  our 
age  puts  forth  with  such  rapid  and  un- 
erring precision  daily,  weekly,  monthly. 
There  is  scarce  a  skirmisher  in  this  noble 
army  of  writers  —  to  distinguish  the  light- 
armed  troops,  the  guerillas  of  our  period- 
ical press,  from  what  some  one  has  called 
the  real  "hoplites  of  literature  " — who  has 
not  imbibed  his  first  nourishment  from 
Macaulay,  who  is  not  still,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  a  somewhat  unlovely  metaphor, 
perpetually  bringing  it  up  again.  "Al- 
ready, in  the  *  Essay  on  Milton,'  the  style 
of  Macaulay  is,  indeed,  that  which  we 
know  so  well  —  a  style  to  dazzle,  to  gain 
admirers  everywhere,  to  attract  imitators 
in  multitude."  So  Mr.  Arnold  ;  and  truly 
enough  he  writes,  though  it  may  be  per- 
mitted in  passing  to  observe  that  the 
two  styles  of  Nlacaulay  —  the  style  of 
**the  burnished  fly  in  pride  of  May"  first 
"bouncing"  through  the  open  windows 
of  the  Edtnbur/rh  Review^  and  the  style  of 
the  historian  whose  own  life  closed  with 
the  closing  pages  of  William's  reign  — 
are  as  distinct  as  the  child  is  from  the 
man.  Every  one  who  reads  Macaulay, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  cavilling  at  him, 
but  soberly,  earnestly,  to  get  from  him 
what  good  they  can,  sees  this  clearly 
enough ;  but  it  is  a  detail  with  which  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  learn  from  him,  or  are 
persuaded  that  they  have  nothing  to  learn 
from  him,  are  of  course  not  concerned. 
But  of  others,  perhaps  they  have  not  quite 

Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  dear 
accents, 
Made  him  their  pattern  to  live  and  to  die ; 

but  they  have  at  least  tried  very  hard  to 
do  so.  And  yet,  to  hear  them  all,  one 
would  think  no  one  had  done  so  much  to 
corrupt  the  national  taste,  to  degrade  the 
national  language,  as  he. 

But  what  then  is  the  specific  accusation 
that  Mr.  Arnold — who  is  not,  I  need 
hardly  say,  as  these  others  are  —  brings 
against  him,  and  which  is  so  persistently 
reiterated  by  the  Timothys  who  have 
taken  unto  themselves  stools  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  this  urbane  and  cultured  Gamaliel  ? 
I  waive  the  objection  that  he  is  a  Philis- 
tine, for  two  reasons.  The  first,  because 
being  myself  one  of  these  lost  yet  unbe- 
wailing  creatures,  I  am  scarcely  compe- 
tent to  judge  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime ; 
the  second,  because  1  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  I  know  exactly  what  constitutes 
the  quality  of  Philistinism.     This  is  a 


most  interesting  question,  to  me  and  to 
so  large  a  proportion  of  mankind ;  fornit- 
urally,  feeling  so  conscious  that  we  lat 
Philistines,  we  should  be  glad  distincthp 
and  categorically  to  know  what  it  realljis 
we  feel  conscious  that  we  are.  But  tt  ii 
a  question  I  must  not  now  stop  to  disam. 
Then,  I  waive  too  the  objection  that  be  it 
only  a  rhetorician,  because,  as  Mr.  Araold 
has  praised  his  rhetoric  for  bein|;  **aiii- 
mated  and  excellent,"  I  am  not  dispoiei 
to  regard  this  cither  as  a  very  great  crine: 
For  who  would  blame  a  man  for  being  & 
shoemaker  only,  if  it  was  allowed  that  he 
made  excellent  shoes  ?    But  hard  by  this 

f)raise  —  iaUt  an^is  in  herhA  —  there 
urks  a  little  sentence  in  which  we  eet  it 
the  real  offence,  we  see  the  culprirs  m- 
pardonable  sin  before  us  in  its  naked* 
unblushing  hideousness.  ^^A  readtr^ 
wants  criticism  will  be  disappoiultiP 
That  is  it ;  Macaulay  is  a  bad  critic.  A 
good  rhetorician  he  is,  a  good  praiser,t 
good  hater ;  but  a  bad  critic,  a  bad  guide. 

I   remember  a  poor  little  writer  in  t 
daily  paper  being  once  completely  denol' 
ished,  eaten  up,  body,  bones,  and  all,  it 
one  snap  by  one  of  the  young  lions  of  the 
Saturday  Review,    The  point  at  issoe 
was  a  play — a  terrible  debatable  groood 
is  the  theatre,  and  woe  to  him  who  entat 
thereon  unprepared  to  take  hard  bk)«i| 
and  indeed  to  give   them  —  concemifll 
which  the  inoffensive  victim  (I  am  sofC 
he  meant  to  be  inoffensive)  had  ventured 
to  urge  that  it  might  be  a  very  prcttf 
poem,  a  very  pretty  picture  —  I  foigetme 
work  in  question,  out  it  was  one  of  tbo8€ 
whimsicsd,  unreal  pieces  of  fentasy  that 
our  age  delights  to  talk  of  as  "  idyllic  "— 
but  that  it  was  not  a  play.    To  which  the 
young  lion  —  he  thougnt  it  particulaii^ 
idyllic  —  roared  for  answer,  "  Who  said  it 
was  ?  " 

Really  I  feel  tempted  to  offer  this  most 
cogent  and  unanswerable  answer  to  Mr. 
Arnold  and  all  of  his  way  of  thinkingi 
when  they  next  tell  me  Aiacaulay  is  no 
critic.    For,  indeed,  who  said  he  was? 
Certainly  not   Macaulay;   and  if  otheit 
persist  in  placing  on  a  man*s  shoulders  a 
responsibility  he  has  distinctly  declined 
to  assume,  they  surely,  and  not  he,  are  to 
blame.    Now  if  we  turn  to  Mr.  Trevelyan^ 
volumes  we  shall  find  a  passage  that  If 
Mr.  Arnold  and  his  disciples  would  kimflf 
read,  or,  if  they  have  forgotten  it,  would 
kindly  read  again  —  though  I  hardly  may 
suppose  they  will  —  I  really  think  they 
might  be  minded  to  let  go  this  count  ol 
the  indictment    The  passage  is  in  a  le^ 
ter  of  Macaulay^s  in  answer  to  one  Ifoa 
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Macvey  Napier  asking  him  for  a  review  carry  but  little  weight,  may  seem  very 

of  Loclchart's  noble  biography  of  Walter  possibly  to  be  made  in  a  sheer  Philistian 

Scott    The  letter  is  dated  from  Clarges  spirit  of  "liking  and  disliking ; "  and  very 

Street,  June  26,  1838,  and  goes  at  once,  gladly  would  1  do  what  lies  in  my  power 

as  was  Macaulay^s  wont,  straight  to  the  to   make   my  words  good.     Some  other 

heart  of  the  matter :  —  chance,  perhaps,  may  be  allowed  me,  but 

,,.„.,          ,  not  now.     I  have  trifled  too  long  already, 

I  assure  you  that  I  would  willingly   and  i  fg^r,  with  my  readers'  patience,  and  I 

even  eagerly,  undertake  the  subject  which  you  u          '      some  words  to  sav 

propose,  if  I  thought  that  I  should  serve  you  '^^Y  ^fu    ^  ♦u       \,          ^'     •     .  n/r 

byaoingso.     But^dependuponit,youdonot  ,    Another  of  the  charges  against  Macau- 

know  what  you  are  asking  for.     I  have  done  W»  ^^^  quite  so  explicitly  expressed,  nor 

my  best  to  ascertain  what  I  can  and  what  I  quite  so  grave,  though  not  unimportant,  is 

cannot  do.    There   are  extensive  classes  of  that  he  is  too  apt  to  write  in  what  Mr. 

subjects  which  I  think  myself  able  to  treat  as  Arnold  has  somewhere  called  "  the  Rule 

few  people  can  treat  them.     After  this,  you  Britannia    strain  "  —  rather  too  fond    of 

cannot  suspect  me  of  any  affectation  of  mod-  Englishmen  and  their  works.     Two  terri- 

«ty;  and  you  will  therefore  believe  that  I  tell  ble  epithets  have  been  applied  to  him  by 

you  what  r  sincerely  think,  when  I  say  that  I  tj^^  ^^me  chaste  and  enlightened  critic  for 

am  not  successful  m  analyzing  the  effect  of  ^   ^^..^^r^  o.,..;«^  ^t  uic     K..;«,f..i    ^^   ♦u:.. 

worksof  genius.    I  have  written  several  things  a  certain  saying  of  his    brimful  of  this 

on  historical,  political,  and  moral  questior^,  '"ef  ^^^{""^  fl^^l^^y :  "  It  may  safely  be 

of  which,  on  the  fullest  reconsideration.  I  am  said  that  the  literature  now  extant  in  the 

not  ashamed,  and  by  which  I  should  be  will-  English  language  is  of  far  greater  value 

ing  to  be  estimated ;  du/  /  Aaz/g  nruer  written  than  all   the  literature  which  three  hun- 

apage  of  criticism  on  poetry,  or  the  fine  arts,  dred  years  ago  was  extant  in  all  the  lan- 

^hich  I  would  not  burn  if  I  had  the  power,  guages  of  the  world  together."     And  then 

Hadittused  to  say  of  himself  **  I  am  nothing  Mr.   Arnold,  commenting  on  this  trium- 

t/not  crituaiy     The  case  with  me  is  directly  phant  saying,  bids  us  remember  "  Spino- 

^ra^^.     I  have  a  strong  and  acute  enjoy-  ^^^  maxim   that  the  two  great  banes  of 

^T.rt^^h^l^''  'l?.^'"?-    """/.y^"  ^  ^^^^  humanity  are  self-conceit  and  the  laziness 

never  habituated  myself  to  dissect  them.     Per-  .       -v              ir            •*    »»       j  u 

haps  I  enjoy  them  the  more  keenly  for  that  coming  from  self-conceit;      and  he  con- 

?cry  reason.     Such  books  as  Lessing's  **  Lao-  eludes  by  warning  us  that  all  such      mere 

coon,"  such   passages  as   the   criticism   on  glorification  by  ourselves  of  ourselves  or 

Hamlet  in  **  Wilhelm  Meister,"  fill  me  with  our  literature  is  both  vulgar,  and,  besides 

wonder  and  despair.     Now,  a  review  of  Lock-  being  vulgar^  retarding^'' 

hart's  book  ought  to  be  a  review  of  Sir  Wal-  Terrible  words,  indeed  !     To  be  called 

ter's  literary  performances.     I  enioy  many  of  vulgar,    Macaulay    might    perhaps    have 

them  —  nobody,  I  believe,  more  keenly;  but  borne;  for,  after  all,  vulgarity  must  be  a 

.ap.  s^'.e  that  there  are  hundreds  who  will  question  of  taste,  of  degree,  for  which  each 

cnticise  them  far  better.     Trust  to  my  knowl-  ^^„     -ii  .  ^„^  .  ;'    ^„,«^.,*^ '  j^^,j  .  Un^t^i^^^x, 

edge  of  myself.     I  never  in  my  life  wL  more  f^'?  ^'}^  have  his  own  standard  ;  honesty, 

certain  o/anythmg  than  of  what  I  tell  you,  for  instance  sincerity  may  some^mes  be, 

and  I  am  sure  that  Lord  Jeffrey  wUl  tell  you  ^"^  be  considered,  vulgar,  but  affectation 

exactly  the  same.  always  ;  there  is  no  such  vulgarity  as  the 

vulgarity  of  affectation  ;  the  affectation  of 

It  would  be  possible,  I  think,  to  find  humility,  of  self -depreciation,  of  regarding 

some   instances    in    Macaulay's  writings  every  other  person  in  the  world  as  so 

of  a  tolerably  acute  and  just  perception  much  better  and   wiser   than  ourselves. 

in  literary  matters;    in  the   "Essay  on  But  to  be  called  retarding!  he  who,  with 

Byron."  for  instance,  the  "  Essay  on  Dry-  such  a  great  and  single  love,  has  preached 

den,"  even  in  the  much  abused  "  Essay  on  the   cause  of  learning,  who  has  striven 

Milton."    And  I  say  this,  not  at  all  rely-  with  all  the  poor  powers  that  were  his  to 

ing  on  my  own  judgment,  but  because  on  lead  others  to  that  inexhaustible  source 

examining  and  comparing  him  carefully  of  happiness  and  comfort  of  whose  healing 

with  those  other  writers  whose  treatment  waters  he  had  himself  drunk  so  largely, 

of  similar  men  and  things  we  are  so  ear-  and  yet  with  so  much  humility  and  grati- 

nestly  exhorted  to  apply  to  our  unsatisfied  tude  ! 

and  yearning  spirits  —  our  spirits  "dried  ^^This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of 

up  and  closely  furled  "  with  this  hard  and  rt//." 

empty  teaching  —  doing  so,  I  say,  I  really  But  is  this  really  so?     Does  this  saying 

find  so*  very  much  less  difference  between  really  deserve  to  be  branded  with  this  in- 

them  and  him  than  the  apostles  of  the  effaceable  stain?    Let  it  be  admitted  that, 

former  seem  to  imagine.     Sadly  conscious  standing  as  it    does   in    their  accuser's 

im  I  that  this  bare  assertion  here  can  charge,  divorced  from  its  context,  from 
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its  extenuating  circumstances  of  place  and 
time,  it  has  rather  an  air  of  what  school- 
boj's  call "  bumptiousness,"  But  really  on 
what  passage,  so  divorced  and  paraded, 
can  we  not  put  what  construction  we 
please  ?  Let  us  rather  look  at  this  saying 
in  its  proper  light,  let  us  sec  in  what  cir- 
cumstances and  to  whom  it  was  said. 

At  tjic  time  of  utterance  Macaulay  was 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  In- 
dia and  also  president  of  the  Committee 
of  I'ublic  Instruction,  to  which  high  and 
important  office  he  hael  been  appointed  on 
bis  arrival  in  the  country.  He  had  arrived 
at  a  peculiarly  critical  moment,  at  a  mo- 
ment which  ftir,  Trevelyan  has  justly  fixed 
as  the  "very  turning-point  of  her  intellec- 
tual progress."  At  that  moment  the  com- 
mittee was  divided,  five  against  five,  "  on 
either  side  of  a  controversy" — I  quote 
Mr.  Trevelyan  — 

■liable,  admilling  of  neither  post- 
nor  com|)romise,  and  conducted  by 
:i  with  a  pertinacity  and  a  warmth 
□thing  Ijul  honorable  to  those  con- 
cerned. Half  of  the  members  were  for  main- 
taining and  extending  Ihc  old  scheme  of 
encouraging  Oriental  learning  by  stipends  paid 
to  stujcnls  in  Saniicril,  Pcr.iiau,  and  Arabic, 
and  by  liberal  grants  for  the  i)ublication  of 
works  b  those  languages.  The  other  half 
were  in  favor  of  teachmg  the  elements  of 
knowledge  in  the  vernacular  tongues,  and  the 
hJRhcr  branches  in  English.  Macaulay  de- 
clined to  take  anv  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ing') until  the  (lovcrnmcnl  had  finally  pro- 
nounced on  the  ([uestion  at  issue.  When  both 
sides  had  laid  their  case  before  the  Supreme 
Cuuncil,  then  Macaulay,  as  a  member  of  that 
Council,  produced  a' minute  in  which  he 
adopted  and  defended  the  views  of  the  English 
section  in  the  Committee.  That  minute  is  to 
the  following  purport  —  ur  so  much  of  it,  at 
least,  as  we  are  concerned  with :  — 

"  How  stands  the  case  ?  Wc  have  to  edu- 
cate a  people  who  cannut  at  present  be  eilu- 
cated  by  means  of  their  mother  tongue.  Wc 
must  teach  Ihcm  some  foruign  language.  The 
claims  of  our  own  language  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  recapitulate.  It  stanils  pre-cmineni 
even  ainiins  the  languages  of  the  West.  .  .  . 
Whoever  knows  that  language  has  rcadv  ac- 
cess to  alt  the  vast  intelleetual  wealth  which 
all  the  wiscitt  nations  of  the  earth  have  created 
and  hoarded  in  the  cnursc  of  ninetv  genera- 
tions. It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  litera- 
ture now  extant  in  that  lanpuage  is  of  far 
greater  value  than  all  the  literature  which 
three  hundred  years  aco  was  extant  in  all  the 
languages  of  the  wo rlii  together.  Nor  is  this 
all.  In  India,  Knglinh  is  the  lanffuagc  spoken  I . 
by  the  Tuling_  cla-ss.  It  isspokcnby  the  higher  }>' 
class  of  natives  at  the  seals  of  government.  '^' 
It  is  likely  to  become  the  language  of 
»  throughout  the  seas  of  the  K. 


nities  which  are  riang,  the  one  In  the  Mittliot 
Africa,  the  other  in  Australasia;  conunniiilia 
which  are  every  year  becoming  more  impoi. 
tani,  and  more  closely  connected  with  mi 
Indian  Empire.  Whether  we  look  atthEm- 
trinsic  value  of  our  literature,  or  at  the  puli* 
ular  situation  of  this  country,  we  shall  sn  Ibt 
strongest  reason  to  tbink  that,  of  all  Eoinp 
tongues,  the  English  tongue  is  that  vbin 
would  be  the  most  useful  to  our  native  ub. 

Surely  when  we  see  this  terrible  saying 
in  its  proper  light,  not  in  the  invitnool 
li^'lit  i  II  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  for  his  o«n 
purpose  placed  it ;  when  we  remember 
that  Macaulay  was  pleading  as  an  advo- 
calc  for  a  cause  very  near  and  dear  to  hii 
heart,  and  that  it  is  the  proper  busiaesiof 
an  advocate  to  give  his  case  the  strongtit 
and  most  effective  coloring ;  that  la  such 
matters  delicate  half-lights  and  geede 
shadows  are  of  no  more  avail  than  the 
bloom  and  flavor  of  a  peach  to  a  starving 
man,  —  then  1  think  we  niay  surely  pardon 
this  strain  of  "Rule  Britannia,  even  if 
our  fastidious  ears  must  not  endure  it  toe 
its  own  sake.  Perhaps  they  should  not; 
yet  Mr.  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  papers, 
quotes  with  complete  approval  a  sayingo' 

I; 


the  language  of  two  great  European  commii-    portion  of  them, 


"  Our  city  has  left  the  rest  of  the  world  w 
far  behind  in  philosophy  and  eloguence,  thil 
those  educated  by  Athens  have  become  the 
teachers  of  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  so  veil 
has  she  done  her  part,  that  the  name  of 
Greeks  seems  to  stand  no  longer  for  a  ract, 
but  to  stand  for  intelligence  itself,  and  tbe; 
who  share  in  our  culture  are  called  Greeks 
even  1>cfore  those  who  are  merely  of  our  mil 

This  seems  to  me  very  much  in  the 
same  strain,  though  I  must  honestly  con- 
fess my  ignorance  of  the  context.     Nay, 

ri'-i  'distinctly  puis  Athens  at  the  heiul 

ii  '■  e  (hen  known  world,  Athens  ha- 

i   the  leaching   and   language  of 

whereas  Macaulay's  contentioD 

.      a  knowledge  of  the   English  lafr 

gi]Li;;L\  of  the  works  written  in  that  laa- 

C'lge.  gives  access  to  the  vast  alorcs  of 

"intellectual  wealth  which  all  the  wisest 

nalinns   of   the   earth    have   created  and 

hoarded  in   the  course  of  ninety  genera 

uons,"     He  does   not   say  that   England 

has  herself   produced  the  greatest   and 

si  works  in  all  the  world,  but  that  by 

,'in;;  her  language  one  may  pet  to 

/   iTiese   works.     And   surely  this  i* 

for  of  all   the  greatest  and  witctt 

works,  or  at  least  of  a  very  sufSclent  pi» 


:  may  get  some  idea 
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by  means  of  English  translations.    Not, 
perhaps,  a  very  perfect  idea  —  by  what 
translation  in  what  language  can  one  get  a 
perfect  idea  of  an  original?  —  not  so  good 
an  idea,  if  Mr.   Arnold  pleases,  as  one 
could  get   from  French   translations  or 
German.    But  the   French  and  German 
languages  did  not  enter  into  the  question ; 
one  could  hardly  expect  a  ruler,  however 
desirous  of  imparting  culture  he  might  be, 
to  advocate  teaching  a  subject  race  any 
language  but  his  own,  if  any  language  be- 
yond their  own  was  to  be  taught  them  at 
all.   I  cannot,  therefore,  understand  why 
Macaulay  is  to  be  blamed  in  the  circum- 
stances for  saying  what  is   vulgar  and 
retarding,  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
iis  words  if  addressed  to  Englishmen  on 
English  ground;    and   Isocrates,  in   his 
circumstances,  to  be  praised  for  saying 
*'hat  is  just  and  true.    Why  are  we  to 
strain  at  our  own  little  home-bred  gnat, 
*nd  yet  to  swallow  without  wincing  this 
Magnificent  camel  of  Greek  culture  ? 

But  it  is  time  to  make  an  end.     I  say 
then,  I  think  we  might  do  better  than  so 
persistently  blacken  the  face  of  Macaulay 
—  and  I   take   Macaulay  only  as  an  in- 
stance, though  a  prominent  instance,  of  a 
far  too  common  practice.    It  may  be  that 
the  reader  who  goes  to  him  for  criticism 
will  be  disappointed,  but  how  idle  of  the 
reader  to  go  to  him  for  that  which  he  him- 
self has  expressly  warned  his  readers  they 
will  not  get!     It  may  be  that  he  is  a 
rhetorician  only,  but  it  it  be  allowed  that 
his  rhetoric  is  "  animating  "  and  "  excel- 
lent," let  us  at  least  consider  if  all  rheto- 
ricians are  even  so  much.     It  may  be  that 
it  is    the   "common   Englishman"  only 
whom  he  can  satisfy  and  instruct;  but 
let  us  be  grateful  even  for  that;  let  us 
not,  when   he   has  performed  his  task, 
fling  him  aside  and  trample  on  him.    And 
how  few  of  us,  alas,  ever  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  common   Englishman !   how 
many  of  us  must  perforce  remain  content 
only  with  desiring  culture,   with  gazing 
from  afar  at  that  promised  land  into  which 
we  feel  that  we  may  never  hope  to  enter  I 
Surely,  then,  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
owe  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude  to  IVlacaulay. 
Our  fate  it  may  be  to  die  in  the  wilder- 
ness, but  he  at  least  has  done  something 
to  make  our  sojourn  less  hard  and  cheer- 
less than  it  so  well  might  be,  than  to  so 
many  it  is.     Night  and  dav,  now  for  many 
years,  have  we  of  the  brotnerhood  of  Phii- 
istia  been  reproached  for  our  barbarity; 
at  least,  then,  we  should  keep  a  place  in 
our  memory  for  the  man  who  has  done 
what  in  him  lay  to  civilize  us. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
SIR     BRIAN. 

Most  of  us  have  such  excellent,  albeit 
melancholy,  reasons  for  being  beholden  to 
members  of  the  medical  profession  that 
we  ought  to  be   very  much  ashamed  of 
sneering  at  them  ancl  calling  them  a  pack 
of  humbugs,  as  we  are  far  too  apt  to  do  in 
the  arrogance  engendered  by  a  fit  of  ro- 
bust health.     Nations,  it  is  said,  have  the 
rulers  that  they  deserve,  populus  vult  de- 
cipi^  and  if  (as  has  been  asserted  on  high 
authority)  bread  pills  are  frequently  ad- 
ministered with  results  of  a  satisfying  and 
drastic  nature,  what  business  have  we  to 
cavil  at  a  method  of  treatment  which  ben- 
efits  the  patient  and  does  no  harm  to 
anybody  else?     It  is  the  fault  of  the  pa- 
tients—  rf  indeed  there  be  any  question 
of  fault  in  the  matter  —  that  fashionable 
physicians  are  constrained  to  work  fash- 
ionable cures,  to  vary  their  remedies,  and 
to  discover  at  least  one  new  watering-place 
every  year.     That  for  cleansing  purposes 
Jordan  is  equally  valuable  with  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  and  that  the  Yangtse-Kiang  is 
probably  neither  superior  nor  inferior  in 
that  respect  to  any  of  the  three,  is  not  to 
the  point.     People  must  be  sent  to  places 
which  they  think  likely  to  do  them  good, 
and  when  they    have    tried  half-a-dozen 
well-known  localities  without  conspicuous 
change  in  their  condition,  there  is  obvi- 
ously nothing  for  it  but  to  recommend 
some  locality  which  is  not  well  known. 
Thus  remote  Alpine  valleys,  African  des- 
erts, and  primitive  English  fishing  villages 
are  wont  to  find  sudden  greatness  thrust 
upon    them ;    and    thus,  quite    recently, 
Kingscliff,  which  for  hundreds  of  years 
had  led  a  peaceful,  slumberous  existence 
beneath  its  sheltering  heights  in  the  far 
west,  without  ever  suspecting  that  it  pos- 
sessed a  climate  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Azores,  had  the  honor  to  receive  as  a 
passing  visitor  the  celebrated  Sir  Guy 
Bartholomew,  M.D.     Sir  Guy  made  a  few 
inquiries,  took  a  few  notes,  and  returned 
to  London  with  the  complacent  mien  of 
one  who  has  hit  upon  an  entirely  novel 
prescription.     Nor  was  his   prescription 
long  in  bearing  fruit.     Invalids  appeared, 
first  by  twos  and  threes,  then  in  larger 
and  ever  larger  numbers ;  lodging-houses 
sprang  up  to  receive  them ;  an  imposing 
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hotel  rose  upon  the  shores  of  the  bay ;  the 
railway  company  at  last  constructed  the 
long-talked-of  branch  which  now  connects 
the  town  with  the  main  line  ;  finally,  that 
energetic  contractor  and  builder,  Mr.  Bus- 
well,  of  Bristol,  came  down,  bought  land, 
and  set  to  work  to  erect  villas,  which  were 
taken  before  their  walls  were  dry.  In 
short,  Kingscliff,  where  the  weather  dur- 
ing December,  January,  and  February  is 
really  not  worse  than  might  be  expected 
in  a  place  situated  in  that  latitude  and  fac- 
ing west-south-west,  speedily  blossomed 
out  into  a  favorite  winter  resort.  That 
the  sun  actually  has  more  power  there 
than  in  other  parts  of  England  one  must 
not  venture  to  deny,  in  the  face  of  the 
formidable  array  of  decimal  figures  which 
have  been  brought  forward  to  prove  it, 
and  indeed  it  seems  scarcely  worth  while 
to  dispute  about  such  minute  differences  ; 
but  that  it  is  amply  shielded  from  the 
north  and  east  by  its  overhanging  red 
cliffs  anybody  can  see  at  aglance^and  the 
beauty  of  its  position  and  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery  has  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. 

Yachtsmen,  dawdling  along  the  coast 
from  regatta  to  regatta  in  the  month  of 
August,  have  long  Dcen  familiar  with  this 
charming  spot,  and  have  admired  it 
through  their  field-glasses  ;  but  no  yacht 
ever  puts  in  there,  because  the  anchorage 
is  so  bad,  and  the  bay  lies  open  to  the 
quarter  of  prevailing  winds.  If  you  were 
running  before  the  prevailing  wind,  and 
consequently  making  up  Channel,  you 
would  obtain  your  first  glimpse  of  Kings- 
cliff  immediately  after  rounding  Halcombe 
Head,  which  forms  the  western  horn  of 
the  bay.  It  is  a  low,  bare  promontory, 
exposed  to  the  stormy  blasts  and  swept 
by  them  of  all  vegetation  save  a  few 
stunted  shrubs ;  the  soft  red  sandstone  of 
which  it  is  composed  is  continually  crum- 
bling away  and  falling  in  great  blocks  into 
the  sea,  which  blocks  have  been  tormented 
by  the  rush  of  water  into  fantastic  crags 
and  pinnacles  :  but  as  the  red  cliffs  trend 
inland  from  this  point  they  gradually  in- 
crease in  height ;  their  slopes,  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  become  clothed  with  hang- 
ing woodlands,  and  just  where  the  eastern 
curve  begins  stands  Kingscliff,  a  cluster 
of  white  cottages,  fronted  by  a  white 
beach,  whereon  some  half-dozen  of  stout 
fishing-smacks  are  hauled  up  high  and 
drv.  Down  the  deep  gully  behind  the 
viflage  a  trout-stream  leaps  to  join  the  sea, 
the  silvery  gleam  of  its  miniature  cas- 
cades visible  here  and  there  between  the 
trees.    To  the  westward  of  this  gully,  and 


at  a  considerable  height  above  the  vilb^ 
there  is  a  space  of  level  ground  occupied 
by  Morden  Court,  the  property  of  Rea^ 
Admiral  Greenwood,  to  whom  suso  a  good 
part  of  KingsclifE  belongs,  and  behina  the 
house  there  are  more  woods,  topped  b^  a 
stretch  of  heathy  moor  and  by  wavuf 
fields  of  wheat  and  barley. 

Morden  Court  is  a  comfortable,  sub- 
stantial-looking mansion,  but  its  architec- 
tural pretensions  are  slight ;  the  eye  of  the 
observant  stranger  is  more  likelv  to  be 
attracted  by  an  ancient  Tudor  ouilding 
which  rises  conspicuous  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  bay.  It  is  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions,  but  is  considered  by 
connoisseurs  to  be  a  singularly  perfect 
specimen  of  its  st)'le.  This  is  Kingscliff 
Manor,  where  many  generations  of  Win- 
stowes  have  lived  and  died.  The  Win- 
stowes  were  once  a  wealthy  and  powerfol 
family,  possessing  properties  of  far  greater 
size  and  importance  than  this  cradle  of 
their  race,  but  their  possessions  gradually 
fell  away  from  them  ;  the  last  ot  them  ii 
now  dead,  and  the  manor  has  passed  to 
their  neighbors,  the  Segraves  of  Beckton* 

The  first  thing  that  you  open  out  after 
leaving  Kingscliff  Bay  is  Beckton  itself, a 
noble  old  grey  structure,  erected — possi- 
bly from  an  Italian  design  —  rather  more 
than  two  centuries  ago.    Viewed  from  the 
sea,  Beckton,  with  its  length  of  flat  facade 
and  its  two  jutting  wings,  is  decidedly 
imposing.    A  long  flight  of  semicircular 
granite  steps  leads  up  to  its  central  en- 
trance from  a  grassy  bowling-green.    Be: 
tween  this  and  the  spectator  there  is  a 
balustrade,  also  of  granite,  broken  in  the 
middle  bv  wrought-iron  eates,  on  either 
side  of  which  is  a  high  pillar,  surmounted 
bv  a  ball ;  from  the  gates  a  second  flight 
ol  steps  leads  down  to  a  second  lawn,  then 
comes  a  second  balustrade  exactly  similar 
to  the  first,  a  third  flight  of  steps,  after 
which  there  is  an  end  of  levelling,  and 
nature  is  allowed  to  have  her  own  way 
with  the  land  until  it  touches  the  sea. 
The  general  effect  is  fine,  though  perhaps 
a  little  sombre,  no  flower-garden  being  vis- 
ible from  this  quarter. 

Kingscliff,  as  above  described,  is  the 
Kingscliff  of  some  years  back;  nowadays 
the  fishing-boats  on  the  beach  are  flanked 
by  a  regiment  of  bathing-machines;  the 
Royal  Hotel  and  the  Manne  Parade  have 
displaced  the  fishermen^s  cottages,  and  a 
goodly  portion  of  Admiral  Greenwood's 
property  is  covered  with  smart  villas. 
From  the  yachtsmen's  point  of  view  these 
changes  may  not  seem  to  be  altogether 
changes  for  the  better,  but  from  the  point 
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Admiral  Greenwood,  Mr.  Bus- 
utcher,  the  baker,  and  the  lodg- 
ceeper,  and  others  too  numerous 
,  they  are  a  jov  to  the  eye  and  a 
the  heart.  All  these,  comparin 
present  times,  are  wont  to  11 
nds  with  one  consent  and  bless 
Jartholomew.  Nevertheless,  at 
ben  this  story  opens,  there  was 
nt  minority.  True,  this  minor- 
?d  only  of  one,  but  then  he  was 
himself.  Major-General  Sir 
ave,  K.C.B.,  owner  of  Beckton, 
y  of  KingsclifE,  and  of  much 
mto  adjacent,  was,  as  Mr.  Bus- 
frequently  declare,  a  born  ob- 
t.  Sir  Brian  had  been  vehe- 
Dosed  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
improvements  from  beginning 
e  did  not,  he  said,  want  to  have 
watering-places  cropping  up 
lose ;  pleasure-seekers  were  01- 
him;  brass  bands  were  more 
still;  Mr.  Buswell  was  most 
)f  all.  There  is  every  reason 
that  he  would  have  quarrelled 
Id  friend  Admiral  Greenwood 
and  abetting  the  enemy,  had 
ireenwood  been  a  man  with 
V2LS  at  all  possible  to  quarrel, 
ized  the  fact  that  he  could  not 
ler  people  from  doing  as  they 
:h  their  own,  but  he  considered 
shes  had  not  been  sufficiently 
in  the  matter ;  and  as  he  was 
country  squire  but  an  ex-mili- 
he  was  naturally  disposed  to 
1  lack  of  deference, 
autumn  morning  this  arbitrary, 
'Ut  thoroughly  upright  and  hon- 
^ntleman  was  riding  through 
on  his  wav  homewards  from 
y  station,  \v!iere  he  had  been 
fine  fuss  about  the  non-arrival 
reels  which  ought  to  have  been 
;  had  always  been  against  the 
m  of  the  local  line,  and  was  in 
f  declaring  that  everybody  had 
1  better  off  when  their  goods 
d  them  by  carrier.  There  had 
een  some  irregularity  of  deliv- 
e  days,  but  then  the  carrier  had 
issed  to  be  regular,  so  that  you 
re  you  were  with  him.  The 
mpany,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
St  pointed  out  to  the  station- 
aranteed  punctuality,  yet  were 
ctual.  The  station-master  re- 
begged  pardon,  but  thought 
He  believed  there  was  no 
Every  effort  was  made  to  in- 
pt  delivery,  but  at  that  season 


of  the  year,  when  the  traffic  was  so  heavy, 
it  was  next  to  impossible  for  the  trains  to 
keep  their  time.  Sir  Brian  rejoined  that 
that  excuse  was  tantamount  to  an  admis« 
sion  that  the  railway  officials  couldn't  or 
wouldn't  keep  faith  with  the  public.  They 
all  deserved  penal  servitude,  and,  for  his 
part,  he  sincerely  hoped  that,  when  they 
had  killed  and  maimed  a  few  more  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  they  would  get  it. 

He  himself  w^  in  danger  of  being  a 
little  unpunctual  at  luncheon  that  day,  for 
after  he  had  ridden  some  distance  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  had  spoked  some- 
what too  harshly,  and  he  felt  bound  to 
return  and  mention  that  his  words  had  not 
been  intended  to  apply  to  the  station-mas- 
ter personally. 

"  I  didn't  mean  you,  Simpkins ;  I  meant 
your  rascally,  catchpenny  employers.  I 
don't  suppose  you  are  to  blame." 

Simpkins  having  expressed  himself 
.abundantly  satisfied  with  this  explanation. 
Sir  Brian  wished  him  good-day,  and 
headed  once  more  for  home.  Strangers 
turned  to  look  at  him  as  he  rode  slowly 
down  the  street,  sitting  square  and  erect 
upon  his  cob,  a  tall,  handsome,  aristocratic- 
looking  personage,  with  hook  nose,  grey 
moustache  twirled  upwards,  and  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes  which  looked  out  condescend- 
ingly, but  not  unkindly,  upon  men  and 
things.  The  tradesmen  and  the  lounging 
fishermen  touched  their  hats  to  him,  for 
he  was  popular,  in  spite  of  his  little  pecul- 
iarities, and  he  acknowledged  their  salutes 
with  a  smile  and  an  uplifted  forefinger. 
Just  as  he  was  emerging  from  the  town, 
which  terminates  somewhat  abruptly  on 
its  eastern  side,  a  stout,  vulgar-looking 
individual,  who  wore  a  frock  coat,  thrown 
open,  an  enormous  gold  watch-chain,  and 
a  tall  white  hat,  accosted  him,  waddling 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"Good  morning  to  you.  Sir  Brian.  I 
was  looking  out  S)r  you  ;  you're  the  very 
man  I  want  to  see." 

Sir  Brian  drew  rein,  threw  one  quick 
glance  of  intense  disgust  at  the  speaker, 
and  then  gazed  vacantly  over  his  head. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Buswell,  I  believe  ? "  said  he 
in  chilling  accents  (though  he  knew  Bus- 
well's  face  as  well  as  he  knew  his  work, 
and  hated  the  one  as  much  as  the  other). 
**  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Buswell  ?  " 

The  successful  contractor  was  not  in 
the  least  abashed.  He  was  rich,  a  great 
deal  richer  than  Sir  Brian  Segrave ;  he 
was  in  a  certain  sense  powerful ;  he  had  a 
sincere  admiration  for  himself  and  a  con- 
tempt equally  sincere  for  the  survivors  of 
a  worn-out  feudal  system. 
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"  Well,"  he  replied,  with  a  sort  of  laugh, 
"  you  can  do  somethiag  for  me,  and  some- 
thing for  yourself  too  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  more  to  the  purpose,  maybe/' 
He  produced  a  roll  of  paper  from  the  tail- 
pocket  of  his  coat,  and  began  flattening  it 
upon  his  knee  with  his  great  red  hand. 
**  Now  just  run  your  eye  over  that.  Sir 
Brian,"  said  he;  ''it's  a  little  plan  Tve 
had  drawn  out  of  Kingscliff  as  it  ought  to 
Ge,  and  as  it  will  be  yi  due  course  o' 
time." 

"  Thank  you  —  no,"  returned  Sir  Brian 
hastily.  *'  I  feel  no  curiosity  to  inspect 
these  fancy  sketches.  The  subject  is  one 
in  which  I  am  not  interested,  and " 

**  Not  interested  !  ain't  you  though  ! 
Wait  till  you've  seen  my  plan.  Now  just 
look  at  this.  'Ere's  the  new  'arbor 
works,  promenade  pier,  aquarium,  and 
winter  garden.  Further  back  you  come 
to  proposed  row  of  'igh-class  dwelling- 
'ouses,  with  southerly  aspect,  to  be  called 
Segrave  Crescent ;  and  up  on  the  right, 
where  the  Manor  'Ouse  now  stands  —  the 
finest  sitiwation  in  the  'ole  place — we 
think  of  erecting  as  many  as  twenty  really 
elegant  detached  villas,  with  from  one  to 
three  acres  of  land  apiece,  stabling,  and 
every  modern  convenience.  I  look  upon 
that  property,  sir,  as  destined  to  be  the 
Belgraviar  of  Kingscliff." 

"  Where  the  Manor  House  now  stands ! " 
echoed  Sir  Brian,  with  a  stare  of  astonish- 
ment. Then  he  could  not  resist  glancing 
for  a  moment  at  the  audacious  design 
which  was  being  held  up  before  his  eyes. 
**  Why,  Mr.  Buswell,"  he  exclaimed,  "  are 
you  aware  that  the  land  upon  which  these 
—  these  fantastic  arrangements  figure 
happens  to  belong  to  me  .•* 

**  Of  course  I  am  aware  that  it  belongs 
to  you.  Sir  Brian,  and  I  only  wish  it  be- 
longed to  me  —  ha  !  ha  !  For  the  matter 
of  that,  I  dessay  it  will  belong  to  me 
some  line  day  ;  but  in  the  mean  time '* 

*•  Mr.  Buswell !  "  Lightning  flashes 
shot  from  Sir  Brian's  blue  eyes,  his  mous- 
tache twitched,  his  nostrils  expanded,  but 
he  uttered  no  more  than  those  two  words, 
because,  although  to  keep  his  temper 
under  i)rovocation  was  what  he  had  never 
been  able  to  accomplish  in  his  life,  yet  by 
strenuous  exertion  of  the  will  and  clench- 
ing of  the  teeth  he  could  sometimes  retain 
control  over  it,  and  he  was  very  sensible 
of  the  loss  of  dignity  which  must  ensue 
from  any  bandying  ot  words  with  this  low- 
bred man  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

Mr.  Buswell  stuck  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  laughed,  and  said  soothingly, 
"  There,  there,  Sir  Brian,  don't  get  angry 


about  it.  Overtures  have  been  mde 
alreadv  to  you  upon  this  subject  and  they 
haven  t  been  successful.  You  don't  wait 
to  sell  and  you  won't  sell  —  we  all  knov 
tliat.    You  make  a  mistake ;  but—" 

"  Kindly  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judie 
of  my  own  affairs,  sir,"  interrupted  the  Ml 
gentleman  in  a  choking  voice. 

"  Oh,  no  —  dash  it  all,  Sir  Brian,  that^ 
asking  too  much !  I  can*t  allow  it,  I  cut 
really !  I  allow  that  youVe  free  to  mai- 
age  your  own  affairs  in  your  own  way,  bat 
as  for  your  being  the  best  judge  ot  'em, 
why,  common  reason  and  common  sense 
prove  the  contrary,  you  know.  But  never 
mind  that,  I  ain't  putting  myself  forwanl 
as  an  intending  purchaser.  What  I  mat 
to  p'int  out  to  you  is  that  you*re  the  owner 
of  land  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
Kingscliff,  if  it's  ever  to  develop  into  the 
place  it  oughter  be.  These  *ere  riomsi 
back  of  the  town,  and  the  bit  of  level  bf 
Jthe  Manor  'Ouse  are  worth  more  mooef 
than  all  the  rest  of  KingsclifiE  together  in 
my  opinion,  including  wnat's  been  boudit 
of  Admiral  Greenwood.  You  see,  Pm 
quite  candid  with  you.  Now,  you  take 
my  advice,  Sir  Brian  Segrave,  and  let  that 
land  out  on  buildins-leases.  In  a  verr 
few  years'  time  you  11  find  your  gronsi* 
rents  bringing  you  in  quite  a  nice  littk 
income,  and  your  son  or  your  gnmdaon 
will  be  a  wealthy  man." 

Sir  Brian  had  by  this  time  swallowed 
down  a  desperate  inclination  to  use  btt- 
guage  unbecoming  his  age  and  positioo. 

'*  I  imagine,  Mr.  Buswell,"  said  he,  witfi 
laborious  calmness,  "that  my  views  with 
regard  to  Kingscliff  are  no  secret  to  yoiL 
I  do  not  wish  the  town  to  become  a  nsh- 
ionable  watering-place,  and  if,  as  yon  say, 
I  can  check  its  dev^opment  by  declining 
to  sell  a  single  rood  of  my  land  lor  building 
purposes,  I  shall  be  sincerely  rejoiced." 

"  Wellj  Sir  Brian,  your  ideas  are  sing* 
'lar ;  but  I  suppose  you've  a  rieht  to  *eni, 
same  as  I  have  to  mme.  Only  I  shouldn^ 
be  surprised  if  you  was  to  change  your 
mind  when  you  come  to  think  it  over  and 
consult  your  family.  Take  that  Iitde 
sketch  'ome  with  you,  it'll  'elp  you  to  see 
things  more  clearly." 

''  Thank  you,  Mr.  Buswell,  I  will  not 
deprive  you  of  it." 

*'  Don  t  mention  it,  sir,  it  ain't  of  no 
value  to  me ;  I  can  get  as  many  as  I  lUtt 
of  it  lithographed  off  in  no  time.**  And 
Mr.  Buswell  thrust  his  plan  into  the  other^ 
reluctant  hand.  '*  I  don't  doubt  but  utat 
you'll  change  your  mind,"  he  repealled 
I  cheerfully. 
I     At  this  Sir  Brian's  patience  snddenlj 
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gave  way.  He  tore  the  obnoxious  paper 
into  fragments,  scattered  them  to  the 
winds,  and  hitting  his  cob  smartly  with 
the  hunting-crop  which  he  carried,  gal- 
loped away  without  another  word. 

"What  an  extryordinarv  old  creecher ! " 
soliloquized  Mr.  Buswell  aloud,  as  he 
gazed  after  the  old  gentleman's  retreating 
Form.  "  'Ere's  a  man  about  as  'ard  up  as 
he  can  be  —  'ad  to  pinch  and  scrape  ever 
since  he  come  into  the  property  to  keep 
his  'ead  above  water,  they  tell  me  —  and 
now  when  a  windfall  comes  in  his  way 
that  'd  make  many  a  lord  or  dook  skip  for 
joy,  he  stands  with  his  ears  laid  back  like 
an  old  jackass,  and  won't  touch  itl  And 
for  no  other  reason  under  the  sun  than 
because  he  is  a  jackass !  However,  he 
won't  live  much  longer,  I  dessay  —  go  off 
in  an  apoplexy  in  one  of  his  fits  of  temper, 
^T\  likely  —  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  business  with  his  son.  It's  time  there 
was  an  ^Iteration  made  in  the  land  laws  of 
this  country  all  the  same." 

CHAPTER  II. 
MAJOR. 

Sir  Brian  Segrave  sent  his  cob  at  a 

^d-^llop  up  the  steep  hill  which  leads 

outofKingscliff  in  the  Beckton  direction, 

to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  that 

placid  animal,  which  was  not  accustomed 

to  being  so  ridden.     But  when  he  reached 

the  summit  of  the  ridge  whence  Beckton 

on  the  one  side  and  Kingscliff  on  the 

other  may  be  surveyed  he  pulled  up,  a 

h'ttie  more  heated  in  oody  and  a  little  less 

so  in  spirit. 

"  What  an  ass  I  am ! "  he  muttered, 
arriving  at  Mr.  Buswell's  conclusion  from 
iifferent  premisses.  "The  chances  are 
hat  that  impudent  vagabond  only  wanted 
0  annoy  me,  and  t  allowed  him  to  sue- 
:ecd.  Let  my  land  on  building-leases 
adeed !  He  must  have  known  perfectly 
rell  that  I  am  iust  about  as  likely  to  do 
hat  as  to  make  him  a  present  of  it.  No, 
rlr.  Buswell,  you  will  have  to  find  a  site 
Ise where  for  your  aquarium  and  your 
rinter  garden  and  your  other  gimcrack 
dvertisements ;  KingsclifE,  I  can  assure 
ou,  will  develop  itself  no  further  on  this 
ide  so  long  as  /live  ! " 
He  half  turned  in  his  saddle  and  flung 
lis  defiance  back  at  his  distant  tormentor 
^'th  a  certain  air  of  triumph ;  but  then  he 
ighed  and  became  pensive,  remembering 
latbe  would  not  live  forever,  and  that  he 
as  already  nearer  seventy  than  sixty 
ears  of  age. 
*•  There  ought  to  have  been  an  entail," 
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he  murmured ;  "  and  yet  I  don't  know ; 
perhaps  it  is  best  as  it  is." 

He  had  his  reasons  for  deeming  it  pos- 
sible that  there  might  be  some  advantage 
in  the  absence  of  an  entail  —  reasons  with 
which  many  landed  proprietors  can  sym- 
pathize. A  man  may  have  no  wish  or  in- 
tention to  cut  off  his  eldest  son ;  yet  to 
possess  the  power  of  so  doing;  is  not  dis- 
agreeable and  adds  a  firm  bulwark  to  pa- 
ternal authority.  Sir  Brian's  authority 
over  his  heir-apparent  was  not  quite  what 
he  could  have  desired  it  to  be,  and  as  he 
recalled  some  of  Mr.  Buswell's  remarks 
he  felt  one  of  those  cold  shivers  run  up 
his  back  which  are  apt  to  precede  a  fit  of 
gout. 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  he  mused.  "  Brian 
may  part  with  the  land  after  I  am  gone.  I 
don't  think  Gilbert  would,  but  Brian  is  an 
uncertain  fellow.  He's  flighty,  he's  opin- 
ionated, and  I  do  believe  he's  something 
near  a  Radical  at  heart.  It  would  be  just 
like  him  to  say  that  he  had  no  right  to 
hinder  the  prosperity  of  Kingscliff,  or 
some  such  nonsense." 

Sir  Brian  sighed  a  second  time,  then 
suddenly  straightened  himself  up,  with  a 
short  exclamation  of  impatience,  gave  a 
shake  to  his  reins  and  cantered  on. 

Admiral  Greenwood  used  to  say  that 
there  never  lived  a  man  more  determined 
to  do  his  duty  than  Segrave,  but  that  un- 
fortunately Segrave  could  never  distin- 
guish between  his  duty  and  his  inclina- 
tion. This  was  a  little  hard  upon  Sir 
Brian,  who  had  always  done  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  his  duty  and  had  by  no  means 
always  felt  inclined  to  do  it ;  but  perhaps 
what  Admiral  Greenwood  meant  was  that 
his  notions  of  duty  were  thoroughly  proof 
against  outside  argument  or  persuasion. 
Somewhat  late  in  life  he  had  succeeded  to 
Beckton,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  been  a  gambler  and  a  spendthrift,  and 
who  left  the  property  heavily  encumbered. 
Sir  Brian  instantly  set  to  work  to  put 
things  straight,  and  found  the  task  neither 
a  light  nor  an  agreeable  one.  He  thought 
it  his  duty  to  keep  up  a  large  establish- 
ment, he  thought  it  his  duty  to  send  his 
two  sons  to  Eton  and  Oxfora,  and  he  was 
quite  sure  that  it  was  his  duty  to  econo- 
mize. That  he  managed  to  make  retrench- 
ment compatible  with  these  and  other  im- 
f)ortant  items  of  expenditure  was  not  a 
ittle  to  his  credit.  His  method  entailed 
considerable  self-sacrifice  and  continual 
mortification,  for  he  was  by  nature  a  gen- 
erous man  and  hated  to  keep  a  strict  ac- 
count of  half-crowns  ;  yet  he  had  adhered 
to  it  resolutely  and,  by  denying  himself 
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all  personal  luxuries,  was  able  now  in  his 
old  age  to  see  davlight.  He  had  not  yet, 
it  is  true,  paid  oft  all  the  mortgages,  still 
less  had  it  been  in  his  power  to  lay  by 
anything  out  of  income  ;  but  he  hoped 
that,  if  he  should  be  spared  for  another 
ten  years  or  so,  he  might  bequeath  to  his 
heir  an  estate  entirely  free  of  charges. 
To  a  man  so  situated  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  sudden  rise  of  Kingsclift 
into  notoriety  ought,  one  would  think,  to 
have  been  a  godsend,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  assign  any  cause  for  Sir  Brian's 
refusal  to  profit  by  it,  save  the  uncompli- 
mentary one  suggested  by  Mr.  Buswell. 
His  privacy  would  not  have  been  invaded 
by  the  proposed  extension  of  the  town,  for 
the  quarter  in  question  was  invisible  from 
his  residence  and  even  from  his  park- 
gates.  To  pull  down  the  fine  old  Manor 
House  would  have  been  a  pitv,  no  doubt ; 
but  in  the  Manor  House  and  the  few  acres 
of  land  which  surrounded  it  Sir  Brian,  as 
it  happened,  had  only  a  life-interest,  nor 
was  it  in  the  least  on  aesthetic  grounds 
that  he  had  set  his  face  against  the  whole 
scheme.  Had  he  been  taken  in  the  right 
way  at  the  outset  he  might  not  improbably 
have  acquiesced  in  what  he  now  consia 
ercd  so  objectionable ;  but  he  had  not 
been  taken  in  the  right  way.  His  dig- 
nity had  been  ruffled,  his  opinion  had 
not  been  asked,  his  protests  had  been 
smiled  at ;  and  as  he  was  both  touchy  and 
obstinate,  it  did  not  take  him  vervlong  to 
persuade  himself  that  Kingscliff  as  a 
watering-place  was  an  abomination  with 
which  no  man  who  h.id  any  sense  of  self- 
respect  could  consent  to  soil  his  fingers. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  he  was  afraid  his 
eldest  son  didn't  agree  with  him.  The  lad 
had  never  said  this  in  so  many  words,  but 
he  had  hinted  at  it,  and  Sir  Brian  hated 
hints.  He  did  not  hate  his  elder  son ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  an  affection  for  him  which 
was  deep  and  steadv,  as  all  his  feelings 
were.  But  then,  as  he  often  said  to  him- 
self impatiently,  he  didn't  understand  him. 
Now  Gilbert  he  did  understand,  or  thought 
he  did.  Gilbert  was  a  sensible,  practical 
fellow,  a  sound  Conservative,  a  great  favor- 
ite in  society,  a  lover  of  sport,  without 
being  so  given  up  to  it  as  to  waste  his 
time  over  what  ouj;ht  to  be  only  a  relaxa- 
tion, and  an  excellent  judge  of  live  stock, 
besides  being  thoroughly  well  up  in  all 
branches  of  agriculture.  Without  undue 
disparagement  of  Brian,  there  could  be  no 
Question  but  that  Gilbert  would  have  filled 
the  position  of  squire  of  Beckton  more 
satisfactorily  than  his  elder  brother  was 
likely  to  do.    But  Gilbert,  poor  fellow,  had 


made  his  entry  into  the  world  a  yeai 
a  half  too  late,  so  he  was  reading  foi 
bar,  and  might  perhaps  eventuaUy  1 
a  fortune  at  that  trade,  since  his  ta 
were  so  great.  Other  fortune,  hem 
he  would  have  none ;  nor,  althoug 
never  made  any  complaint,  was  it  t 
supposed  that  the  occupation  of  a  la 
was  congenial  to  his  tastes. 

Brian  was  an  individual  of  a  t( 
different  stamp.  He  took  no  intere 
farming,  and  indeed  knew  next  to  no 
about  it ;  he  did  not  trouble  himself  1 
to  be  civil  to  the  neighbors;  his 
passion  was  his  love  of  music.  S 
times  his  father  was  afraid  that  he  ha 
no  good  out  of  Oxford.  Oxford  v 
terrible  place  for  picking  up  fads,  if  a 
had  a  leaning  that  way  —  political 
religious  fads,  educational  fads,  and 
not.  There  were  signs  that  Brian 
assimilated  some  of  these ;  certain! 
did  not  appear  to  have  assimilated 
thing  else  worth  speaking  of.  To  be 
he  was  a  bachelor  of  music,  whatevci 
might  imply.  Music,  his  father  the 
was  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  then 
something  slightly  incongruous  an( 
surd  in  the  idea  of  a  musical  sc 
Moreover,  there  was  one  respect, 
rather  an  important  one,  in  which  1 
differed  from  Gilbert ;  he  had  not  the 
est  notion  of  the  value  of  money, 
could  not  exactly  be  called  extrava 
but  he  had  a  habit  of  giving  and  lei 
whenever  he  was  asked,  also  of  bi 
whatever  chanced  to  take  his  fanc) 
paying  for  it  or  letting  payment  stand 
according  as  he  happened  to  have  n 
in  his  pocket  or  not  at  the  time.  1 
when  bills  were  sent  in  to  his  fathc 
would  say  that  he  was  very  sorry,  but) 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  them.  H* 
always  exceeding  his  allowance,  wi 
having  anything  to  show  for  his  exj 
ture,  whereas  Gilbert,  who  had  nevei 
in  debt  in  his  life,  was  both  better  dr 
and  better  provided  with  all  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  ezisteno 
he. 

These  things  often  made  Sir 
thoughtful,  and  it  was  in  a  ^ou] 
mood  that  he  now  reached  home  ai 
down  to  his  solitary  luncheon.  The ; 
gentlemen  had  gone  out  shootine,  Ui 
ler  told  him,  and  had  said  they  snoii 
be  back  before  dusk. 

Sir  Brian  did  not  linger  long  in  tl 
cious  and  rather  gloomy  £niDg 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  many 
in  years  gone  by,  and  where,  in  the 
ter  times,  the  neighbors  were  enter 
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a  solemn  dinner  party  about  once  a 
jnth.  The  Turkey  carpet  was  very  old 
d faded,  as  were  Jilso  the  curtains  ;  the 
issive  mahoeany  chairs,  purchased 
obably  in  the  beginning  of  the  centurv, 
)kedas  if  their  framework  might  hold 
tfor  another  hundred  years,  but  were 
)efully  in  want  of  re-stuffing ;  the  table- 
)th  had  evidently  done  duty  for  several 
ys.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  painful 
privations  imposed  by  poverty  upon  the 
igal  is  that  of  a  daily  supply  of  clean 
ble-linen.  Sir  Brian,  who  was  refined 
id  fastidious  by  nature,  had  felt  it  to  be 
once,  but  he  nad  grown  accustomed  to 
ch  things  now  and  hardly  noticed  them, 
ta  he  had  disposed  of  the  not  very 
lundant  fare  set  before  him,  he  bctoot 
mself  to  his  study  where  he  wrote  let- 
rs  for  an  hour,  after  which,  the  afternoon 
ingsofine,  he  thought  he  would  stroll 
It  and  try  to  find  his  sons. 
So  he  put  on  his  hat  and,  knowing  well 
lidi  direction  to  take,  mounted  the 
assy  hill  behind  the  house  until  he 
iched  an  expanse  of  heathery  moor, 
yond  which  many  undulating  fields  of 
ibble  and  roots  stretched  away  to  meet 
i  sky.  Far  beneath  him,  on  his  left 
nd,  lay  Kingscliff,  the  smoke  from  the 
imrismg  straight  into  the  still  air.  The 
m  sea,  with  broad  bands  of  silver  where 
;  sun  fell  upon  it  from  between  the 
uds,  was  lost  in  mists  towards  the  hori- 
i.    The   red  cliffs,  the  yellow  woods, 

soft  melancholy  of  the  western  au- 
in,  all  these  had  a  certain  influence 
•n  Sir  Brian  as  he  paused  to  take  breath 

survey  the  prospect.     A  verse  from 

Psalms  came  into  his  mind :  *'  The 
is  fallen   unto  me  in  a  fair  ground: 

I  have  a  goodly  heritage." 
Ah,  well ! "  he   murmured,   resuming 
walk,  **  I  suppose  so ;  1  suppose  one 
t  say  so.     All   things   considered,   I 
It  to  give  thanks  —  only  I  wish  1  had 
er  more  ready  money  ! 
fter  he  had  proceeded  some  little  way 
as  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  sound 
couple  of  shots  in  the  distance. 
Ah,"  he  said,  "  I  thought  they  would 
his  beat.     1  shall  find  them  m  John 
jley's  mangolds  most  likely  —  at  least 
lall  find  Gilbert;  as  for  Brian,  he  is 
ty  sure  to  have  had  enough  of  it  an 

or  two  ago  and  gone  off  to  play  the 
n  or  something." 

owever,  Sir  Brian  was  less  accurate 
lis  forecast  than  he  had  been  as  to 
ity,  for  when  he  had  scrambled  rather 
y  down  a  bank,  had  made  his  way  up 
ep  lane,  and  had  dropped  his  elbows 


on  a  five-barred  gate,  the  figure  that  he 
saw  slowly  tramping  through  the  field  of 
mangolds  on  the  other  side  of  it  was  that 
of  his  elder,  not  of  his  younger  son.  At 
the  same  moment  the  old  red  setter  by 
whom  the  sportsman  was  accompanied 
became  suddenly  rigid,  and  immediately 
afterwards  a  large  covey  of  partridges 
rose.  The  young  man  fired  both  barrels 
and  brought  down  three  birds ;  after  which 
he  left  the  keeper,  who  was  carrying  the 
game-bag,  to  pick  up  the  slain,  and  came 
striding  towards  his  father  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile  upon  his  face. 

His  face  was  pleasant  as  well  as  his 
smile.  1 1  was  not  handsome,  because  both 
the  nose  and  the  mouth  were  too  large  for 
beauty  and  the  cheekbones  were  some- 
what too  high,  but  the  eyes,  which  were 
of  a  soft  iron-grey  tinge  and  which  were 
surmounted  by  well-marked  black  eye- 
brows, might  almost  be  called  beautiful. 
Indeed,  Brian  was  generally  accounted  a 
good-looking  fellow,  for  he  stood  six  foot 
two  in  his  stockings,  his  figure  was  well 
proportioned  and  he  had  the  appearance 
of  erreat  physical  strength.  He  wore  his 
dark  hair  very  short,  and  his  upper  lip 
was  only  just  beginning  to  display  signs 
of  an  approaching  moustache. 

"Well,"  said  his  father,  "what  sort  of 
a  bag  have  you  made  ?  " 

"  Pretty  fair ;  nine  brace  and  a  half  be- 
tween us." 

"Does  that  mean  that  Gilbert  killed 
eight  brace  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  young  man,  laugh- 
ing, "  it  isn't  Gilbert's  day.  He  was  miss- 
ing everything  before  lunch,  so  he  said  it 
was  no  use  going  on,  and  I  believe  he  has 
strolled  over  to  Morden." 

"  Gilbert  is  a  better  shot  than  you  are," 
remarked  Sir  Brian  a  little  aggressively. 

"  I  know  he  is ;  but  some^aOi^s  I  man- 
age to  hit  them.  You  musi  ajmit  that 
that  last  wasn't  such  a  bad  shOC*' 

"  1  don't  call  it  good  to  bring  down  a 
brace  with  one  cartridge.  You  must  have 
fired  into  the  brown  of  them." 

"  The  second  bird  crossed." 

"  Humph !  that's  the  usual  excuse. 
What  did  Gilbert  go  to  Morden  for  ?  " 

"  He  wanted  to  see  the  Greenwoods,  I 
suppose." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  so ;  one  doesn't  gen- 
erally go  to  a  house  unless  one  wants  to 
see  the  inhabitants.  At  least,  most  peo- 
ple don't.     You  do,  I  dare  say." 

The  young  man  laid  his  gun  down  on 
the  bank,  seated  himself  on  the  gate,  over 
which  his  father  was  still  leaning,  and 
looked  down  into  the  old  gentleman's  face. 
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**  What  has  been  putting  you  out  ?  "  he 
asked  good-humoredly. 

"  I'm  not  put  out  at  all,"  answered  Sir 
Brian,    "  Don't  talk  nonsense." 

"  You  are,  though,"  persisted  the  other ; 
"you  wouldn't  have  snapped  at  me  like 
that  if  you  hadn't  been  annoyed  about 
something.    Come,  what  is  it  ? 

"  I  didn't  snap  at  you ;  what  do  you 
mean  ?  "  returned  Sir  Brian,  trying  to  look 
angry,  but  in  reality  he  was  pleased,  be- 
cause he  liked  to  talk  over  his  griefs  and 
grievances,  and  since  his  wife's  death  no- 
body but  Brian  had  ever  taken  the  trouble 
to  notice  his  moods.  Gilbert  was  less 
observant;  it  was  the  one  defect  in  an 
otherwise  admirable  character. 

"It's  enough  to  put  anybody  out,"  he 
resumed  after  a  short  pause,  "to  be  ac- 
costed and  insulted  by  Mr.  Buswell." 

"  Oh,  Buswell.  Yes ;  he  is  rather  a  cad, 
certainly.  Not  a  bad  sort  of  a  fellow, 
though,  in  his  own  way." 

"It  would  be  interesting,"  observed  Sir 
Brian  with  studied  calmness,  "to  hear 
what,  in  vour  opinion,  constitutes  a  bad 
sort  of  fellow.  If  Mr.  Buswell  is  a  good 
fellow,  I  suppose  I  don't  know  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  that's  all." 

"  Well,  I  think  he  is  honest." 

"Honest!  Upon  my  word,  you  are 
very  charitable!  However,  we  will  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  We'll  call 
him  honest,  since  you  insist  upon  it;  but 
I  think  I  am  keeping  well  within  the  limits 
of  moderation  when  I  say  that  he  is  an 
infernal,  insolent  blackguard." 

"  Dear  me,  what  /las  he  been  doing  ? " 

"Oh,  nothing  new.  I  have  had  these 
applications  before,  of  course,  but  he 
hasn't  had  the  impertinence  to  address 
himself  to  me  personally  until  to-day  ;  and 
really  I  think  it  is  getting  a  little  oeyond 
a  joke  whea  a  man  actually  has  plans 
drawn  up  disposing  of  your  property  to 
suit  his  convenience.  Would  you  believe 
that  he  handed  me  a  paper  witli  the  whole 
precious  scheme  in  black  and  white  ?  A 
winter  garden,  an  aquarium,  and  I  don't 
know  wliat  else,  and  then  a  row  of  houses 
to  be  called  Segrave  Crescent,  if  you 
please !  He  said  he  was  sure  1  should 
consent  to  sell  when  I  had  thought  things 
over ;  and  upon  my  life,  I  can't  feel  certain 
whether  the  fellow  was  laughing  at  me  or 
not." 

"  I  shouldn't  think  he  was  laughing  at 
you.    What  land  was  it  that  he  wanted  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  fields  on  this  side  of  Kings- 
cliff  of  course,  and  the  land  below  the 
Manor  House.  In  fact,  he  said  he  should 
like  to  have  the  Manor  House  itself.     I 


suppose  he  doesn't  know  that  I  coal 
part  with  that,  if  I  would." 

"It's  poor  land,"  remarked  the  yc 
man  meditatively. 

"  What  the  deuce  has  that  to  do 
it.?" 

"Nothing,  if  you  are  determinec 
eschew  Buswell  and  all  his  works." 

Sir  Brian  sprang  back  from  the  { 
stood  erect,  and  struck  his  stick  sha 
against  the  ground. 

"  I  thought  you  were  aware  that  if  t' 
is  anything  in  the  world  about  which  1 
determined  it  is  that," 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  often  heard  you  saj 
but  I  have  also  heard  you  say  very  c 
that  you  were  so  hard  up  you  didn't  k 
whicn  way  to  turn  for  a  nve-pound  i 
Upon  the  face  of  the  thing,  it  looks  i 
it  might  be  worth  vour  while  to  sella 
acres  of  bad  land.  Of  course  I  d 
know  what  your  reasons  may  be  for  n 
ing  to  sell ;  I  have  never  heard  you  i 
tion  them." 

"  Mv  reasons ! "  cried  Sir  Brian,  ing 
perturbation.  "  Must  I  give  reasoni 
everything  that  I  do  or  leave  undone! 
have  reasons,  and  I  could  give  them 
chose ;  but  surely,  surely  for  you  it  ot 
to  be  sufficient  to  know  that  I  would  ni 
cut  off  my  right  hand  than  act  as  yoa 
gest." 

The  young  man  raised  his  eyebi 
slightly  and  smiled. 

"  For  me  ?  oh,  yes,  that's  sufficieot 
me,"  he  answered.  "  Personally,  I  i 
much  mind  being  hard  up ;  it's  my  no 
condition.  Only  it  seems  a  pity  that 
should  have  money  worries  if  tney  ca 
avoided.  If  they  can't  be  avoided, 
can't." 

The  old  gentleman  was  about  to  n 
some  rejoinder ;  but  the  keeper,  who, 
ing  this  conversation,  had  been  stao 
apart,  coughing  discreetly  at  interval 
attract  attention,  here  lost  patience 
came  forward  to  ask  whether  Mr.  I 
was  going  to  try  the  stubbles  or  not 
cause  the  light  wouldn't  hold  out  i 
longer.  The  interruption  was  not 
gether  unwelcome  to  Sir  Brian;  fc 
had  a  curious  dread  of  coming  to  a  d 
conflict  of  opinion  with  his  heir  upoi 
subject.  He  was  not  prepared  to  d 
what  course  he  should  adopt  in  the  < 
of  such  a  conflict  arising. 

So  they  scrambled  through  the  \ 
into  the  adjoining  field  and  tramp 
Icntly  on,  the  dog  ranging  aheaa; 
presently,  with  a  sudden  whirr  ^n 
a  covey  got  up  on  their  extreme  righ 
was  a  long  shot,  but  the  young 
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and  missed.  At  the  same  instant  a  pierc- 
ing shriek  arose  from  the  lane  over  which 
the  birds  had  taken  flight. 

"By Jove! "exclaimed  Sir  Brian, aghast; 
"you  ve  hit  somebody ! " 

And  he  started  on  running  in  the  di- 
rection whence  the  cry  had  proceeded, 
followed  by  his  son,  who  was  not  less 
alarmed  than  he. 

It  did  not  diminish  their  consternation, 
when  they  had  plunged  down  into  the 
lane,  to  find  themselves  confronted  with 
two  ladies,  though,  to  be  sure,  both  of 
them  appeared  to  be  perfectlv  safe  and 
sound.  Sir  Brian,  hat  in  hand,  be^an  to 
pour  forth  profuse  apologies,  until  the 
elder  of  the  pair,  who  was  stout  and  good- 
humored-looking,  stopped  him.. 

"It is  I  who  should  beg  pardon  for  hav- 
ing startled  you,"  she  said.  *' Indeed,  I 
dare  say  we  ought  to  beg  pardon  for  being 
here  at  all,  only  we  thought  it  was  a  public 


'*It  is  a  public  road,  you  are  quite 
right,"  returned  Sir  Brian;  "and  it  was 
inexcusably  careless  of  my  son  to  fire  as 
he  did." 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  I  frightened 
you," said  Brian  a  little  resentfully  ;  "but 
1  can  assure  vou  that  you  frightened  me 
too.  Why  did  you  scream  if  you  were 
not  hurt  .?^* 

''Because  I  couldn't  help  it,"  answered 
the  stout  lady,  laughing.  "  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself  and  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself,  but  the  report  of  firearms  always 
produces  that  efiect  upon  me.  If  you 
were  to  let  off  the  other  barrel  now  —  only 
I  hope  you  won't  —  I  should  do  just  the 
same  thing  again." 

"Miss  Joy  is  gun-shy,"  observed  the 
Tounger  lady  gravely ;  "  she  ought  not  to 
oe  taken  out  for  country  walks  after  the 
1st  of  September." 

Brian  turned  round  and  beheld  the  girl 
who  (if  he  had  known  it)  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  all  London  a  few  months  back, 
to  be  the  beauty  of  the  season.     Possibly 
her   exquisite    complexion,   her  rippling 
hair  of  a  bronze  tinge,  her  straight  brows 
and  the  clear  brown  eyes  that  looked  out 
from  beneath  them,  might  not  of  them- 
selves have  sufficed  to  obtain  that  proud 
distinction  for  her,  had  she  not  possessed 
other  claims  upon  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind which  have  always  been  found  very 
potent.    She  was  a  great  heiress  ;  she  had 
a  certain  imperious  way  with   her;  and 
either  instinct  or  experience,  or  both,  had 
dowered  her  with  a  wonderfully  precise  ; 
knowledge  of  the  foibles  of  the  opposite 
sex.    Therefore  the  men  of  London,  young  ; 


and  old,  married  and  single,  had  with  one 
consent  fallen  down  and  worshipped  Miss 
Huntley ;  and  Brian,  gazing  at  her  as  she 
stood  there  in  her  well-fittmg  dark  cloth 
costume,  her  head  slightly  thrown  back 
and  the  dawning  of  a  smile  upon  her  lips, 
felt  very  much  inclined  to  do  likewise. 

Brian  did  not  know  a  great  deal  about 
young  women.  As  a  rule,  they  rather 
frightened  him;  he  avoided  them  when 
he  could,  and  was  wont  to  assure  his 
brother,  who  had  quite  other  tastes,  that 
he  was  not  susceptible.  Yet  in  after 
days,  when  his  love  for  Beatrice  Huntley 
had  become  a  passion  as  deep  and  lasting 
as  it  was  hopeless,  he  felt  convinced  that 
he  had  lost  his  heart  to  her  at  the  very 
moment  of  their  first  encounter.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  was  not  strictly  accurate  in 
this  impression ;  perhaps  it  was  not  until 
a  few  seconds  later  that  the  catastrophe 
in  question  actually  occurred.  For  Sir 
Brian,  who  seemed  quite  eager  to  prove 
his  son  open  to  a  change  of  manslaughter, 
now  turned  away  from  the  lady  who  had 
been  spoken  of  as  Miss  Joy,  and  addressed 
himself  to  her  companion. 

"Nothing  can  excuse  firing  across  a 
road,"  said  he.  "If  you  have  escaped 
with  a  fright  we  have  only  Providence  to 
thank  for  it." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  Provi- 
dence of  any  thanks  that  may  be  due  in 
that  quarter,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  very 
ignorant  about  guns,"  answered  the  young 
lady;  "but  it  seems  to  me  that  any  one 
who  was  trying  to  shoot  those  birds  could 
not  possibly  have  succeeded  in  shooting 
us.  They  must  have  been  quite  thirty 
feet  above  our  heads." 

"  Oh,  no,  excuse  me,  not  nearly  so 
much.  And  I  dare  say  you  are  not  aware 
that  shot  is  apt  to  scatter." 

"  I  see.  Of  course,  then,  if  you  had 
happened  to  have  a  gun  with  you,  you 
would  not  have  dreamt  of  firing. 

Sir  Brian,  who  was  a  strictly  truthful 
man,  remained  silent  and  looked  a  little 
foolish,  while  Brian  the  younger  ventured 
to  throw  a  grateful  glance  at  his  cham- 
pion. She  laughed,  displaying  a  row  of 
beautifully  white  and  even  teeth. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  she,  "  we  must  not 
keep  you  any  longer  from  your  sport. 
Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  whether  this  lane 
leads  to  Kingscliff." 

"  Well,  not  exactly,"  replied  Sir  Brian ; 
"but,  if  you  will  allow  us,  we  will  go  a 
little  distance  with  you  and  show  you  a 
short  cut." 

After  a  few  conventional  protests,  this 
offer  was    graciously  accepted,  and  the 
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group  set  itself  in  motion,  the  two  elder 
members  of  it  walking  first,  while  the  re- 
maining couple  followed.  During  the 
ensuing  five  minutes  Brian  heard  Miss 
Huntley's  name,  learned  that  she  had 
taken  a  house  at  KingsclifiE  for  a  few 
months  for  the  sake  of  her  companion 
Miss  Joy,  who  suffered  from  bronchitis, 
and  was  informed  that  she  had  already 
met  his  brother  Gilbert  at  a  dance. 

**  Why  were  you  not  there  ?  **  she  in- 
quired.    "  Do  you  despise  dances  ?  " 

**  No,"  answered  Brian  ;  "  but  I  am  not 
a  good  dancer ;  and  besides " 

"  What  besides  ? " 

*"Well,  I  am  not  very  fond  of  society. 
In  fact,  I  don't  shine  in  it." 

"  It  is  easier  to  shine  in  society  than  to 
dance  well ;  but  both  accomplishments 
can  be  learned,  if  you  think  them  worth 
the  trouble." 

"  Where  can  one  get  lessons  ?  "  asked 
the  young  man. 

**  I  believe,"  replied  Miss  Huntley, 
"  that  I  may  describe  myself  as  a  well- 
qualified  teacher.  Bear  me  in  mind,  if  you 
decide  upon  going  through  a  course  of 
instruction." 

Then,  before  he  could  say  anything 
more,  she  joined  the  others,  who  had  come 
to  a  standstill. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  she,  "  that  our  paths 
diverge  here.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Good-evening." 

So  the  two  ladies  departed;  not,  how- 
ever, before  Brian,  somewhat  to  his  fa- 
ther's surprise,  had  requested  and  obtained 
permission  to  send  them  two  brace  of  par- 
tridges. 

**  That  is  a  good-looking  girl,"  the  old 
gentleman  remarked  presently.  **  I  don't 
think  it  is  necessary  to  offer  strangers 
game,  though.  The  next  thing  will  be 
that  we  shall  have  her  calling  at  Beck- 
ton." 

*•  I  hope  she  will,"  said  Brian ;  "  I 
thout::ht  her  charming." 

**  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  It 
seems  that  she  is  a  daughter  of  Huntley's, 
the  great  contractor,  you  know,  who  left 
a  couple  of  millions,  they  say." 

*'  She  is  none  the  worse  for  that,  is 
she  ?  " 

"  Probably  not ;  but  I  think  I  remember 
to  have  heard  that  there  was  a  son  —  or 
sons." 

"  I  meant  that  she  is  none  the  worse  for 
being  the  daughter  of  a  contractor.'* 

**  Oh,  you  wouldn't  think  so,  of  course  ; 
your  friend  Mr.  Buswcll  is  by  way  of  being  ! 
a  sort  of  contractor,   isn't  he?     In  one 
sense  nobody  is  the  worse  for  being  of 


low  origin,  and  if  one  is  thrown  with  lodi 
people  one  ought  to  be  civil  to  them.  Bot 
I  don't  feel  called  upoato  seek  them  oot** 

CHAPTER  III. 
MINOR. 

There  are  men  —  most  of  us  are  i& 
quainted    with    some    of    them  —  whoie 
prosperity  appears  to  be  constant  and  un- 
failing.     In  whatsoever  they  undertake 
they  thrive  ;  they  fall  into  no  misfortune, 
like  other  folk ;  they  have  many  friends 
and  few  enemies  ;  and  we  cannot  but  envy 
them  their  luck,  while  wondering  what  in 
the  world  they  have  done  to  deserve  it 
But  in  the  generality  of  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  these  are  men  of  fair  and  florid 
complexion,  the  whites  of  who.se  eyes  are 
clear,  and  their  joints  supple;   and  al* 
though,  no  doubt,  it  is  a  piece  of  luck  in 
itself,  and  a  great  one,  to  be  so  consti- 
tuted, yet  it  is  perhaps  that  alone  which 
distingiu'shes  them  from  the  herd  of  their 
fellow-creatures.      They  may  lose  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  them ;  they  nay 
invest  their  money  badly ;  they  may  tum- 
ble down  and  break  their  bones,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  but  they  bear  these  disaiten 
cheerfully,  and  nobody  thinks  of  them  as 
afflicted,    because    their    digestions  W 
sound,  and  their  svstems  free  from  latent 
gout.    The  redundancy  of  their  health  wifl 
not  suffer  them  to  do  otherwise  than  make 
the  best  of  things ;  to  which  cause  also 
may  generally  be  traced  their  success  in 
life,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  confirmed  optimists, 
prone  to  the  assertion  that  all  their  geese 
are  swans.    TerqueqMaterqugbMiil  Not 
only  do  they  obtain  their  desires,  they  a« 
conscious  of  having  obtained  them. 
Admiral  Greenwood,   that   deserteft 
opular  personage,  was  quite  consdoosof 
eing  a  happy  man,  and  was  wont  tod^ 
scribe  himself  as  such  with  the  utmost 
emphasis  to  all  and  sundry  who  woukHi** 
ten  to  him.    In  truth  he  was  able,  at  the 
<ige  of  sixty  or  thereabouts,  to  point  to 
very  substantial  reasons  for  his  satisfac- 
tion with  his  lot ;  for  he  had  a  wife  who 
adored  him,  a  daughter  who  was  both 
pretty  and  sweet-tempered,  a  comfortable 
home,  a  comfortable  income,  and  the  best 
of  good  consciences.    He  had  not  alwaj* 
been    equally   prosperous,  though  it  ^ 
likely  enough  that  he  had  alwaj'S  been 
equally  joyous.    In  the  days  beioie  the 
advent  of  Sir  Guy  Bartholomew  and  Mt 
Buswell,  Morden  Court  had  been  W  <" 
hai  stood  empt)*,  waiting  for  a  tenart 
while  its  owner,  whose  means  wot  not 
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n  lar^e  enough  to  permit  of  his  setting 
his  household  gods  there,  had  either 
n  at  sea  or  dwelling  with  his  family  at 
le  temporary  marine  residence  wliere 
necessaries  of  life  were  cheap.  But 
m  the  fortunes  of  Kingscliff  began  to 
r,  the  fortunes  of  the  gallant  admiral 
owed  suit.  He  sold  a  good  slice  of  his 
perty  (being  deterred  by  no  such  fanci- 
scruples  as  hampered  his  neighbor  at 
:kton),  realized  a  handsome  profit  there- 
returned  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors 
•n  the  strength  of  it,  and  when  he  at- 
led  divine  service  on  the  first  Sunday 
r  his  arrival,  followed  up  the  reading 
the  general  thanksgiving  with  such  a 
nendous  amen  that  ne  made  the  whole 
gregation  jump  like  one  man. 
lie  heartiness  of  the  admiraPs  re- 
uses was  a  little  disturbing  at  first  to 
vous  people,  and  indeed  his  voice  was 
11  times  calculated  to  recall  memories 
itormy  weather  at  sea ;  but  Kingscliff 
n  became  accustomed  to  him,  and  no- 
y  could  help  liking  him.  Even  Sir 
an  Segrave,  who  regarded  him  as  a 
egade  to  his  order,  and  told  him  so. 
Id  not  hold  out  against  his  indomitable 
d  humor.  His  hospitality  was  bound- 
.  and  perfectly  indiscriminate ;  and  a 
unate  thing  it  was  for  him  that  his 
i  was  as  good-natured  as  himself,  for 
sometimes  brought  some  queer-looking 
pie  home  to  dinner, 
lorden  Court,  as  has  been  said,  was  a 
ifortable,  roomy  house,  though  not  a 
ad  one.  Built  by  Admiral  Greenwood's 
ler  to  replace  a  former  structure  which 

been  burnt  down,  it  had  the  charac- 
stics  of  an  inartistic  period  and,  with 
[X)w-windows  and  coat  of  white  paint, 

no  great  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Iscape  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  could  not 
called  ugly,  and  doubtless  many  people 
lid  have  preferred  it  as  a  residence  to 
ikton.  its  garden,  too,  in  which  Mrs. 
enwood  took  some  pride,  was  well  laid 
,  and  could  display  as  fine  a  show  of 
IS  in  the  summer-time  as  any  in  the 
jhborhood.  When  the  season  of  roses 
,  over,  there  was  no  lack  of  dahlias, 
la-asters,  belladonna  lilies,  and  other 
rers  to  take  their  place,  and  these,  as 

year  declined,  were  succeeded  by 
yrsanthemums  of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and 
s. 

)n  that  same  fine  autumn  afternoon 
ch  was  treated  of  in  the  last  chapter, 
5.  Greenwood,  armed  with  a  large  pair 
jardening-scissors,  was  pottering  about 
)ng  the  beds,  snipping  off  the  very 
t  blooms,  with  an  occasional  sigh  and 


murmur,  and  handing  them  to  her  daugh- 
ter, who  held  out  a  capacious  basket  to 
receive  them. 

**  You  know,  Kitty,"  she  was  saying,  "  I 
do  think  it  is  a  sad  waste.  If  at  least  you 
were  going  to  put  them  into  vases  it  would 
be  some  consolatioa ;  but  to  twist  the 
poor  things  into  wreaths  or  crosses,  or 
whatever  it  is  that  you  make  of  them, 
knowing  that  they  must  die  in  a  few  hours, 
is  very  much  like  wanton  destruction,  to 
my  mind.  And  I  can't  see  why  St.  Mi- 
chael should  want  this  perpetual  dressing 
up,  when  our  own  church  goes  bare  from 
Easter  to  Christmas,  and  is  none  the 
worse." 

"  But  if  we  had  picked  double  the  num- 
ber they  would  never  have  been  missed 
from  these  crowded  beds,"  Miss  Kitty 
declared  ;  "and  surely  it  is  better  that  the 
flowers  should  die  at  St.  Michael's  than 
wither  away  on  their  stems  without  having 
been  noticed  by  anybody." 

Mrs.  Greenwood  straightened  up  her 
back  and  laughed.  She  was  a  little  round- 
about woman,  who  had  evidently  been 
pretty  spme  thirty  years  back,  and  whose 
abundant  grey  hair  and  rosy  complexion 
still  conferrecf  upon  her  such  a  measure  of 
good  looks  as  old  age  can  pretend  to. 

"  Do  you  think  tney  make  a  more  edi- 
fying end  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and 
are  they  sprinkled  with  holy  water  before 
they  die  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Tnere,  my  dear, 
you  know  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings, and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Monckton  is  a 
most  excellent  man ;  though  personally  I 
don't  admire  a  cassock,  because  I  am  old- 
fashioned." 

"  Now,  mamma,  you  can't  really  mean 
that  you  like  to  see  a  pair  of  black  legs 
below  a  surplice  ! " 

"  I  do  indeed,  though ;  I  think  petti- 
coats should  be  reserved  for  women.  A 
man  ought  to  display  his  legs  —  especially 
if  he  has  well-shaped  ones,  like  Gilbert 
Segrave,  whom  I  see  coming  out  of  the 
house." 

Miss  Greenwood  looked  up,  and  the 
delicate  rose-pink  of  her  cheeks  deepened 
ever  so  slightly.  There  were  people  who 
said  that  Kitty  Greenwood  was  like  a  wax 
doll;  but  these  were  ill-natured  people, 
who  perhaps  would  not  have  been  sorry 
if  the  same  description  could  have  been 
given  of  themselves  with  truth.  Certainly 
she  was  a  very  small  person,  and  her  hair 
was  of  that  glossy  texture  and  pale  golden 
color  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  dis- 
played in  the  windows  of  the  toy-shops, 
ana  her  mouth  was  shaped  like  a  Cupid's 
bow,  and  her  blue  eyes  were  round  and 
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wide  open ;  but  any  unprejudiced  critic 
must  allow  that  these  things  form  a  de- 
cidedly pretty  combination ;  and  if  Miss 
Kitty  neither  looked  nor  was  profoundly 
wise,  that  did  not  prevent  her  from  pos- 
sessing a  warm  heart  and  a  very  fair  share 
of  Jiccomplishments. 

The  young  man  who  was  advancing 
across  the  lawn  was  both  like  and  unlike 
Brian  Segrave.  The  resemblance  struck 
you  at  the  first  glance,  while  the  dissimi- 
larity became  more  and  more  patent  upon 
closer  inspection.  He  was  cast  in  a 
smaller  and  more  refined  mould  than  his 
brother ;  his  features  were  more  delicately 
cut,  and  although  he  was  the  younger  by 
more  than  a  year,  he  had  far  less  of  the 
appearance  01  youth  about  him.  Perhaps 
the  short,  reddish- brown  beard  and  mous- 
tache which  he  wore  had  something  to  do 
with  this.  His  hair  was  of  the  same  tinge, 
as  were  also  his  eyes.  To  many  people 
there  is  something  a  little  repellent  in  red- 
brown  eyes :  but  that  there  was  anything 
repellent,  either  inwardly  or  outwardly, 
about  Gilbert  Segrave  would  have  been 
an  unsafe  criticism  to  utter  in  KingscliiT, 
where  he  was  greatly  liked  and  admired 
by  all  classes  of  the  community.  For  the 
rest,  he  was  a  very  carefully  turned-out 
young  man,  his  grey  velveteen  costume 
fitting  him  to  perfection,  and  the  legs  to 
which  Mrs.  Greenwood  had  made  allusion 
being  clad  in  unwrinklcd  box-cloth  gaiters, 
terminated  by  a  pair  of  shooting-boots, 
which,  though  serviceable,  were  small, 
well  made,  and  did  not  turn  up  at  the  toes, 
as  the  shooting-boots  of  some  folks  are 
apt  to  do.  He  carried  his  gun  under  his 
arm,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  highly 
becoming  steeple-crowned  hat  of  soft  grey 
felt,  wiiich  he  lifted  as  he  approached  the 
ladies. 

**  1  have  come  to  beg  for  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  little  consolation,  he  said,  after  he 
had  shaken  hands  with  them.  **  1  have 
been  shooting  with  my  big  brother,  who 
for  once  in  a  way  has  been  shooting  well, 
whereas  I  couldn't  touch  a  feather.  My 
nerves  must  be  upset  by  the  unwonted 
dissipation  of  a  Kingscliff  ball.  I  hope 
you  are  not  the  worse  for  it." 

"Oh,  dear  no;  all  the  better,"  Mrs. 
Greenwood  replied  briskly.  "We  must 
try  to  get  up  a  little  more  dancing;  it 
brings  the  young  people  together.  And 
now  tell  me  what  you  thought  of  the 
beautv." 

"Tlie  beauty?"  echoed  Gilbert  \'ague- 
ly ;  and  he  sent  a  swift,  sidelong  glance  at 
Kitty,  which  may  have  been  intended  to 
signify  that  he  had  had  eyes  only  for  the 


beauty  of  one  person  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to. 

"  Now,  don't  pretend  not  to  know  what 
I  mean,"  cried  Mrs.  Greenwood.  "Of 
course,  we  have  nobody  here  who  can  be 
compared  in  point  of  looks  with  Miss 
Huntley."  (But  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
thought  that  her  own  daughter  had  no 
cause  to  dread  the  comparison.) 

*Oh,  Miss  Huntley!"  said  Gilbert 
"Yes,  she  is  handsome,  certainly.  On 
rather  too  large  a  scale,  donH  you  think  ? 
I  didn't  notice  her  particularly." 

"  1  saw  you  dancing  with  her,  at  all 
events,"  remarked  Mrs.  Greenwood. 

"  Yes,  once  —  just  after  I  had  been  in- 
troduced to  her.  Is  she  considered  to  be 
a  beauty  ?  " 

"  You  know  she  is ;  and  she  is  said  to 
have  an  immense  fortune,  and  she  thinks 
of  spending  several  months  here.  So  yon 
see  there  is  a  fine  opening  for  you." 

Gilbert  shook  his  head.  **  Great  beau- 
ties and  g^eat  heiresses  won't  look  at 
younger  sons,"  he  said;  "and  I  have 
always  given  you  credit  for  being  above 
mercenary  considerations." 

"  Indeed  I  am  I "  cried  Mrs.  Greenwood, 
who  was  accustomed  to  place  a  strictlf 
literal  interpretation  upon  all   that  was 
said  to  her.    "Wealth  is  a  convenience; 
but  nobodv  knows  better  than  I  do  that  it 
isn't  at  all  an  essential.     For  years  after 
I  married  I  was  very  poor  and  perfectly 
happy — except,  of  course,  when  it  blew 
a  gale  and  Tom  was  afloat  in  command  e^ 
a  leaky  gunboat  —  and  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  see  any  child  of  mine  happT 
than  rich." 

She  really  meant  what  she  said,  the  ^*' 
cellent  woman ;  and  the  suddenness  ^^^ 
which  she  discovered  that  she  must      C^ 
in-doors  and  make  the  tea  was,  perh^'ff^ 
some  proof  of  her  sincerity.     If  Gill 
Segrave  ever  became  a  ricn  man,  it 
tainly  could  not  be  for  many  years 
come ;  and  Gilbert  Segrave,  as  uiis 
mother  had  not  failed  to  notice,  had 
very  attentive  to  Kitty  of  late. 

She  left  the  young  people  to 
about  the  garden  together  and  went  11 
the  house,  where  she  was  presently  joii 
by  her  husband.    The  admiral,  a  hi 
broad-shouldered,  weather-beaten  old  g^ 
tie  man,  with  short,  grey  whiskers  am 
true  sailor's  mouth,  expressive  alike 
good-humor  and  determination,  strolli 
the  window,  with  his  hands  in  his  pocki 
:  and  ejaculated,  "  Hah  I " 
I     "  What  do  you  mean  by  *  Hah  I '  Toi 
inquired  Mrs.  Greenwood,  filling  the 
pot. 
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**  What  do  I  mean  by  *  Hah ! '  Mary  ? 
tVhy,  I  mean  that  that  young  spark  who 
s  walkine  up  and  down  with  your  only 
laughter  hasn^t  a  sixpence ;  and  I  mean 
hat  he  has  been  walking  and  talkine  and 
lancing  a  deuced  deal  too  much  with  her 
hese  last  few  weeks.  That's  what  I 
nean." 

"Well,  you  needn't  swear  about  it, 
Pom,"  saia  Mrs.  Greenwood. 

"  Mary,  you  know  very  well  that  I  never 
wear,  except  under  the  strongest  provo- 
ation,  and  when  I  am  speaking  to  people 
irho  wouldn't  understand  me  unless  I  did 
t.  Are  you  prepared  to  see  Kitty  either 
narried  to  a  pauper  or  bound  down  to  a 
ong  engagement?  Answer  me  that,  you 
oolish  woman." 

"  You  are  always  so  ready  to  jump  to 
:onclusions,  Tom;  very  likely  neither  of 
hem  is  dreaming  of  an  engagement.  And 
le  is  such  a  dear  good  fellow,  he  is  sure 
0  get  on." 

"  How  do  I  know  that  he  will  get  on  ? 
)r  that  he  is  a  dear  good  fellow  either, 
or  the  matter  of  that  ?  I  like  Brian  bet- 
er  myself." 

"  I  can't  imagine  why.  Besides,  Brian 
as  never  taken  the  least  notice  of  Kitty." 

"That's  against  him,  I  admit.  But 
eriously,  Mary,  I  think  Kitty  might  do 
etter.  Some  day  or  other  she  will  be 
Dmfortably  off,  no  doubt ;  but  you  and  I 
re  tolerably  healthy  people,  and  the 
fiances  are  that  her  husband,  whoever  he 
lay  be,  will  have  to  support  her  until 
ley  are  both  getting  on  in  life." 

Then  Mrs.  Greenwood  brought  forward 
s  an  argument  the  statement  about  her 
Bvn  experience  which  she  had  made,  a 
lort  lime  before,  to  another  audience ; 
bereat  the  admiral  scratched  his  head, 
ad  grumbled  under  his  breath.  He  was 
ell  aware  that  if  he  were  to  be  opposed 
)  his  wife  and  daughter  upon  any  given 
oint,  victory  would  assuredly  declare 
self  for  the  allies  ;  not  because  their  wills 
ere  stronger  than  his,  but  because  he 
Duld  not  bear  to  disappoint  either  of 
lem,  so  he  only  said,  — 

"  You  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  rid  of 
Litty.  It  strikes  me  that  she  is  well 
nough  as  she  is." 

Mrs.  Greenwood  set  down  the  teapot  in 
rder  to  throw  up  her  hands.  "I  in  a 
urry !  Haven't  I  been  telling  you  all 
iis  time  that  I  should  be  very  much  dis- 
ppointed  in  Gilbert  Segrave  if  he  ven- 
jred  to  propose  to  Kitty  before  he  had 
ome  professional  income  to  offer  her  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  hear  you,"  observed  the  ad- 
airal,  "but  I  applaud  your  sentiments." 


"And  I'm  sure  you  can't  really  think," 
Mrs.  Greenwood  went  on,  "  that  I  want  to 
get  rid  of  dear  Kitty.  Of  course  I  should 
like  to  see  her  happily  married.  The 
more  so  because  I  don't  Know  that  I  agree 
with  you  in  thinking  her  well  enough  as 
she  is.  I  can't  help  feeling  uneasy  about 
all  this  Sunday-school  teaching,  and  dis- 
trict visiting,  and  attending  of  services  at 
St.  MichaePs." 

"She'll  get  no  harm  there,"  said  the 
admiral  confidently.  **  Young  people  must 
have  enthusiasms  of  one  kind  or  another, 
and  I  don't  call  that  a  bad  kind  of  enthu- 
siasm. Monckton  is  a  first-rate  fellow, 
too." 

"  Maybe  he  is  ;  but  I  believe  you  only 
admire  him  so  much  because  he  knows 
how  to  sail  a  boat." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Any  fool  can  learn  to 
sail  a  boat,  but  there  are  precious  few  men 
who  can  preach  like  Monckton,  let  me  tell 
you  ;  and  fewer  still  who  practise  what 
they  preach,  as  he  does.  Look  at  the 
work  he  has  done  !  Why,  there  are  some 
slums  on  Segrave's  property  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  where  they  tell  me  that 
the  doctor  didn't  dare  to  go,  a  few  years 
ago,  without  a  couple  of  policemen,  and 
now  Kitty  can  walk  through  them  from 
end  to  end,  and  never  hear  an  uncivil 
word.  If  a  parson  can  bring  about  changes 
of  that  sort,  hang  me  if  I  care  what  uni- 
form he  wears  !  —  and  he  shall  have  as 
many  flowers  out  of  my  garden  as  he 
likes." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  so  I  In  fact,  I  have  just 
been  gathering  a  whole  basketful  for  him. 
The  end  of  this  will  be,  Tom,  that  you  will 
go  over  to  Rome." 

"  No,  I  won't  go  over  to  Rome  ;  I  won't 
even  go  to  St.  Michael's.  I  shall  sit  in 
our  own  parish  church  every  Sunday 
morning  as  long  as  I  live,  and  I'd  put  in 
an  appearance  m  the  afternoon,  too,  only 
I  can't  keep  awake  ;  and  now  that  they've 
done  away  with  the  square  pews,  I'm 
afraid  of  setting  a  bad  example  to  the 
congregation.  TIere  comes  young  Se- 
grave with  Kitty.  Confound  the  fellow  I 
I  wonder  what  he's  saying  to  her.  How 
are  you,  Gilbert?  Had  any  sport  to- 
day ?  " 

"  How  do  you  do,  admiral  ?  "  said  Gil- 
bert, stepping  in  through  the  open  win- 
dow. "  No,  1  couldn't  manage  to  hit  them, 
somehow.  I  was  telling  Miss  Greenwood 
that  dancing  and  late  hours  have  put  my 
eye  all  wrong ;  and  now  she  wants  me  to 
repeat  the  dose." 

"Papa,  dear,"  said  Kitty,  putting  her 
hands  on  the  admiral's  shoulders  and  rais- 
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ing  her  pretty  face  to  his,  "  don*t  you  think 
we  ought  to  give  a  dance  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear !  *'  groaned  the 
admiral.  "  And  have  the  house  turned 
topsy-turvy  for  a  week !  I  thought  that 
kind  of  thing  never  began  until  after 
Christmas." 

"  But  Christmas  is  such  a  long,  long  way 
off ;  and  Mr.  Segrave  says  he  will  have  to 
go  to  London  as  soon  as  the  Michaelmas 
term  begins." 

**  Can't  we  give  a  dance  without  Mr.  Se- 
grave ? " 

"  Not  very  well,  because  I  do  so  want 
to  have  a  cotillon,  and  nobody  can  lead 
it  as  he  does.  We  have  been  talking  it 
all  over,  and  he  knows  ever  so  many  new 
figures." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  admiral,  who, 
perhaps,  was  relieved  to  hear  that  the 
young  people  had  been  talking  over  noth- 
ing more  serious  than  a  cotillon, "  you  can 
have  your  dance  if  your  mother  doesn't 
object ;  only,  mind,  my  den  isn't  to  be  in- 
terfered with." 

So  the  old  gentleman,  having  received 
a  kiss  and  a  promise  that  he  should  be  put 
to  no  more  discomfort  than  was  inevita- 
ble, proceeded  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
good-nature  to  say,  — 

"  You  might  as  well  stop  and  dine  with 
us,  Gilbert,  my  boy.  Never  mind  about 
dressing ;  and  we'll  send  you  home  in  the 
dog-cart." 

From  all  of  which  it  will  be  perceived 
that  Admiral  Greenwood,  though  a  man 
of  considerable  resolution  and  common 
sense,  was  by  no  means  master  in  his  own 
house. 
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From  Time. 
CONVICTS   IN  PARLIAMENT. 

It  is  not  often  that  electioneering  epi- 
sodes in  a  foreign  country  are  of  sufticient 
interest  to  deserve  or  attract  the  attention 
of  English  readers ;  but  one  of  the  con- 
tests in  the  last  general  election  in  Italy 
was  fought  on  so  unusual  an  issue,  and 
led  to  so  remarkable  a  result,  that  it  seems 
worth  while  to  rescue  it  from  the  limbo  of 
the  local  press  to  which  such  incidents 
are  ordinarily  consigned. 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years 
there  has  been  spreading  through  Italy  a 
spirit  of  restless  discontent  against  the 
repressive  and,  as  its  enemies  say,  reac- 
tionary ri^^ime  of  Signor  Depretis'  gov- 
ernment. In  the  provinces  of  Emilia  and 
Romagna,  and  in  some  parts  of  Lombardy, 


where  the  present  agricultural  crisis  has 
brought  cruel  distress  to  farmers  and  la* 
borers,  their  sufferiog  has  found  expres- 
sion in  such  ways  as' to  cause  considerable 
anxiety,  not  to  say  apprehension,  not  only 
to  the  local  authorities,  but  even  to  the 
central  government    Agricultural  iftiiges 
in  these  districts  have  for  many  yean 
been  miserably  small,  often  falling  as  low 
as  sevenpence  or  eiehtpence  a  day  for  an 
able-bodied  man.     when,  on  the  top  of 
this,  the  general  drop  in  prices  compelled 
farmers  to  retrench,  a  large  number  ol 
laborers  found  it  impossible  to  get  work 
on  any  terms,  and,  being  easily  persuaded, 
for  hunger  is  a  masterful  logician,  that  the 
hard  thnes  were  a  direct  and  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  sins  and  blunders  of  the 
government,  lent  a  ready  ear  to  aeitators 
of  every  sort.     Owing  to  a  vancty  of 
causes,  these  provinces  have,  far  more 
than  any  others,  suffered  from  the  drop  in 
prices,  and  in  them  only,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  large  towns,  have  the  apos- 
tles of  the  Socialist  gospel  been  able  to 
enrol  disciples.    Here,  too,  and  here  only, 
have  agricultural  strikes  become  frequent 
These,  accompanied  sometimes  by  vio- 
lence, and  put  down  by  the  interventioQ 
of  the  military,  have  been  fpUowed  bjr 
wholesale    arrests    and    monster    triabi 
Among  the    most   noteworthy   of  these 
trials  was  that  which  occupied  the  law 
courts  of  Venice  for  six  weeks  last  springs 
and  terminated  at  the  end  of  March  in  the 
acquittal  of  all  the  defendants,  thirty«two 
Mantuan  peasants,  charged  with  conspir- 
ing against  public  order  and  inciting  othf 
ers  to  strike.    Many  of  the  accused  bad 
been  in  prison  a  year,  almost  to  the  dayi 
at  the  time  of  their  discharge,  and  the  CX' 
ami  nation  of  four  hundred  and  forty-^^ 
witnesses,  besides  the  reading  of  a  wh<^ 
mountain  of  depositions,  had  beea  io^^ 
necessary  to  arrive  at  that  result 

The  discontent  of  which  such  disor<S*** 
are  a  symptom,  not  removed,  though    <*** 
haps  driven  in  by  repressive  treatnO**"* 
has  in  several  recent  elections  found   ^ 
pression    in  so-called  ''protest  canci-^ 
tures."    This  line  of  tactics,  not  altogcr  ***? 
unknown  in  Ireland,  consists  in  nom§^J^|' 
ing,  and,  if  possible,  returning  a  candi  ^^ 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  Im"^  ^ 
curred  the  ill-will  of  the  government ; 
in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  rather  becauL 
his  being  for  some  reason  or  other 
qualified  for  election. 

The  election  which  first  broueht 
mode  of  political  warfare  into  fashion. 
that  of  Professor  Sbarbero,  a  man  of  9 
little  literary  reputation,  and,  as  his 
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nies  afterwards  found  to  their  cost,  master 
)f  an  incisive  style  ranging  from  covert 
rony  to  the  fiercest  invective. 

His  name  first  came  prominently  before 
he  public  in  connection  with  a  somewhat 
;candalous  incident.  He  had  some  time 
)reviously  been  deprived  of  his  chair  by 
>ienor  Baccelli,  at  that  time  minister  of 
molic  instruction,  on  the  ground  that  he 
ook  advantage  of  his  position  to  teach 
^publican  doctrines  to  his  pupils.  There- 
ipon  be  came  to  Rome  to  appeal  aeainst 
vhat  he  thought  a  tyrannical,  if  not  illegal, 
ibuse  of  power.  Meeting  the  minister  in 
he  street,  the  impetuous  and  hot-tempered 
)rofessor,  more  lialicOy  gave  vent  to  his 
eelings  in  a  very  unacademical  manner  by 
(pitting  at,  of,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
X)unt,  towards  his  oppressor.  Then  fol- 
owed  a  series  of  apologies,  retractions, 
:harges,  and  counter-charges  and  trials, 
)ut  of  which  none  of  the  actors  were 
hought  to  come  with  credit. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  Professor 
)barbero,  still  intent  on  obtaining  satisfac* 
ion  for  his  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  made 
limself  notorious  as  editor  and  sole  con- 
ributor  to  the  Forche  CaudinCy  a  paper 
mtten  with  something  of  the  wit  and 
nore  than  all  the  acerbity  of  the  "  letters 
)f  Junius,"  and  which  rapidly  acquired  an 
enormous  circulation.  This  publication, 
?hich  earned  its  popularity  by  venomous 
Lttacks  on  the  leading  men  of  the  country, 
ncluding  the  most  prominent  members  of 
he  government,  and  by  putting  in  circula- 
ion  scandalous  stories  about  themselves 
ind  their  families,  was  before  long  sup- 
)ressed.  The  editor  was  indicted  for  libel, 
md  blackmail,  and  a  warrant  issued  for 
lis  arrest. 

After  a  long  and  exciting  chase,  in  the 
:ourse  of  which  the  professor  developed 
I  variety  of  resource  that  would  have  done 
redit  to  any  hero  in  A  ins  worth's  ro- 
aances,  he  was  finally  run  to  earth,  and 
aptured  at  his  lodging  in  a  back  street 
tf  the  Trasterere  district  disguised  as  a 
7oman.  He  was  then  put  on  his  trial, 
eleased  on  bail,  escaped  to  Switzerland, 
nd  while  there  was  condemned  to  seven 
ears'  imprisonment  for  press  offences. 
Vhile  refugee  in  that  country,  he  was  run 
s  a  **  protest "  candidate  in  a  by-election, 
nd  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  the 
itizens  of  Parma.  The  professor  was 
lus  able,  while  his  case  was  being  recon- 
idered  by  the  court  of  appeal,  to  return 
)  Italy  under  the  cej^is  of  deputy,  and 
arass  in  the  Chamber  the  ministers  whom 
e  had  slandered  and  blackniailed  as  jour- 
alist 


The  constituents  who  cast  their  votes 
for  Sbarbero  showed  themselves  wanting 
in  a  due  sense  of  their  responsibilities  and 
duties  as  electors,  but  their  candidate  was, 
at  all  events,  a  man  of  education  and  abil- 
ity, and  however  unscrupulous  and  reck- 
less was  his  own  subsequent  conduct,  it 
was  thought,  and  not  without  some  reason, 
that  he  had  in  the  first  place  been  hardly 
used.  His  dismissal  was  certainly  a  harsh 
measure,  a  blunder  if  not  a  crime,  and  if 
he  had  taken  justice  into  his  own  hands 
he  had  received  much  provocation. 

But  Professor  Sbarbero's  political  ca- 
reer has  since  been  quite  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  another  election,  the  incidents 
and  actors  in  which  are  worth  studying 
for  the  Irrid  light  they  cast  on  the  temper 
of  electors  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  Italy,  no  less  than  on  the  type  of 
man  who  comes  to  the  front  as  leader  of 
the  cosmopolitan  Socialistic  movement  on 
the  Continent. 

To  appreciate  the  circumstances  of  the 
strange  story,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a 
few  years  and  cast  a  glance  over  the  early 
career  of  the  man  whom  several  thousand 
Italians  honored  with  their  votes.  Hamil- 
cas  Cipriani  was  born  in  the  year  1838  in 
the  little  fishing  village  of  Porto  d'  Anzio, 
the  "  lovely  Antium "  of  Horace.  He 
soon  discovered  that  the  air  of  the  pon- 
tifical states  was  uncongenial,  and,  migrat- 
ing to  north  Italy,  was  enrolled  in  the 
Piedmontese  army,  in  which,  by  1859,  he 
had  earned  the  rank  of  corporal.  In  i860 
he  deserted  to  join  the  reinforcements  led 
by  Bixio  to  Sicily  in  support  of  Garibal- 
di's "  thousand.  Under  Garibaldi  Ci- 
priani served  through  the  Sicilian  and 
Neapolitan  campaigns,  and  then  returned 
to  his  regiment,  where  no  notice  was 
taken  of  an  offence  at  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  every  one  was  disposed  to 
wink. 

In  1862,  being  then  sergeant,  he  again 
deserted  to  join  Garibaldi  in  his  ill-starred 
expedition  on  Rome,  and  took  part  in  the 
disastrous  skirmish  at  Aspromonte,  where 
Garibaldi  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. Cipriani  managed  to  escape  from 
capture  by  the  king's  troops,  but  having 
no  hope  that  this  second  offence  would  be 
overlooked,  lay  in  hiding  till  he  was  able 
to  make  his  way  to  Greece.  There  he 
took  part  in  the  revolution  that  led  to  the 
flight  of  King  Otto,  but  being  banished 
by  the  new  government  he  drifted  to 
Egypt. 

In  Alexandria  he  obtained  a  situation 
with  Messrs.  Dervieux  and  Co.,  and  it 
might  have  been  thought  that  his  restless 
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spirit  would  at  last  follow  the  peaceful 
paths  of  civil  life.  But  even  there  he  man- 
aged to  keep  in  touch  with  politicians  of 
the  more  turbulent  order,  and  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Alexandrian  branch  of 
the  Italian  Democratic  Society,  and  of  a 
yet  more  aggressive  Mazzinian  society, 
—  the  **  Sacred  Phalanx." 

In  1866  the  war  with  Austria  broke  out, 
and  Cipriani  returned  to  Italy,  and  served 
through  the  campaign  as  a  i)rivate  in  the 
volunteers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  Alexandria,  and  there,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1867,  after  a  drinking-bout  with 
some  friends,  he  got  into  an  altercation 
with  one  of  them,  Fortunato  Santini,  struck 
him  down  with  a  blow  of  his  dagger,  and 
then  stabbed  two  Egyptian  pohce  who 
tried  to  arrest  him.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
official  account  of  the  affair.  Cipriani's 
own  version  was  that  Santini  was  the 
aggressor,  that  he  had  killed  him  in  self- 
defence,  and  then,  while  trying  to  escape, 
had  struck  at  the  policemen  under  the 
impression  tliat  they  were  others  of  the 
party  pursuing  him  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  companion.  However  that  may  be, 
all  three  men  died  of  their  wounds,  and 
Cipriani,  knowing  that  a  warrant  was  out 
for  his  arrest,  made  good  his  escape  to 
Crete.  He  landed  in  that  island  just  in 
the  nick  of  time  to  take  part  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1867-68,  and  while  there  he 
struck  up,  with  the  Frenchman  Custave 
Flourens,  a  friendship  that  later  had  im- 
portant consequences  for  him.  When 
things  had  quieted  down  in  Crete  Cipri- 
ani took  himself  off  to  London,  and  thence, 
early  in  1870,  he  accompanied  Mazzini  to 
Italy,  to  share  in  the  abortive  rising  of 
March,  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  Mazzini 
and  many  of  his  followers.  Our  hero  man- 
aged, however,  again  to  slip  through  the 
fingers  of  the  police,  and  escaped  to 
France  iust  in  time  to  get  mixed  up  in  the 
Blois  plot  to  assassinate  the  emperor. 
He  was  arrested  by  the  French  police,  but, 
his  usual  luck  befriending  him,  was  re- 
leased for  want  of  evidence,  and  was 
merely  sent,  under  police  escort,  over  the 
Swiss  frontier.  But  fighting  of  every  kind 
had  an  irresistible  attraction  for  this 
stormy  petrel  of  politics.  As  soon  as  the 
republic  was  proclaimed  he  hastened  to 
Paris,  joined  his  friend  Flourens,  and  was 
soon  by  his  side  busy  at  his  favorite  pas- 
times of  revolution  and  conspiracy.  He 
was  arrested,  liberated,  took  part  in  the 
riot  of  the  31st  of  October,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  General  Trochu  and  Jules  Favre, 
was  within  a  few  days  again  arrested  and 
again  released,  enlisted  in  the  republican 


army,  and  fought  his  way  up  at  the  a£e  of 
thirty-two  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the 
19th  Regiment  of  the  line.  Now  at  last 
an  honorable  career  seemed  to  lie  opea 
before  him,  but  his  revolutionary  instincts 
were  not  to  be  denied.  The  Paris  Com- 
mune was  proclaimed  in  March  ;  the  civil 
war  broke  out.  Cipriani  was  then  at 
Lyons.  His  old  associate  Flourens  suia- 
moned  him  to  Paris,  and  offered  him  a 
commission  as  colonel  on  the  staff.  On 
the  3rd  of  April  he  was  engaged  in  a  sharp 
skirmish  with  a  squadron  of  Loyalist  cav- 
alry; was  dismounted,  disarmed,  and 
taken  prisoner  to  Versailles.  Cipriani^s 
adventurous  career  promised  at  last  to  be 
cut  short.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial 
and  condemned  with  four  other  prisoners 
to  be  shot.  The  five  men  mount  the  fatal 
tumbril,  are  driven  to  Sartori,  and  are 
called  out  in  turn  to  stand  before  the  fir* 
ing  party.  Four  have  already  been  shot, 
and  Cipriani *s  turn  has  come,  when  an 
express  from  the  republican  government 
rides  up  waving  a  white  handkerchteL 
He  is  the  bearer  of  an  order  to  stay  all 
further  executions  of  the  men  sentenced 
to  death  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  April 
Cipriani,  thus  snatched  out  of  the  very 
jaws  of  death,  is  driven  back  to  prison  on 
the  execution  cart. 

After  this  adventure  he  lay  in  prison 
for  nine  months,  and  was  then  shipped  off 
to  New  Caledonia,  where  he  remained  till 
the  1880  amnesty  set  him  free  to  return  to 
France;  but  he  had  hardly  set  foot  in 
Paris  when  he  took  part  in  a  scufHe  with 
the  police  who  were  dispersing  one  of 
Louise  Michel's  meetings,  was  arrested^ 
imprisoned  for  a  month,  and  then  expelled 
from  the  territory  of  his  adopted  country. 

Switzerland  had  by  this  time  become 
the  favorite  try  sting-ground  of  Nihilists 
and  Socialists,  and  in  Switzerland  Cipriani 
settled  down  for  a  time  to  watch  events 
and  await  the  next  opportunity  forgetting 
into  mischief.  Nor  had  he  to  wait  long. 
At  the  close  of  1880  the  more  turbulent 
Italian  Socialists  and  republicans  pul> 
lished  their  intention  of  holding  a  monster 
meeting  in  Rome,  and  summoned  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  Italy.  Thotu^ 
the  government  eventually  proclaimed  toe 
meeting,  there  seemed  to  be  a  fair  chance 
of  a  few  heads  being  broken  on  the  Capi* 
tol,  and  Cipriani  determined  to  be  presenL 
On  his  way  he  stopped  at  Rimini,  and 
there  he  was  recognized,  and  arrested  on 
the  old  charge  of  desertion  that  had  been 
hanging  over  him  for  twenty  years,  and  as 
a  conspirator  against  the  internal  peace  of 
the  kingdom.    It  did  not  seem  likely  that 
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either  of  the  charges  would  be  pressed 
against  him  with  harsh  insistance,  but 
Cipriani's  old  good  fortune  had  now  de- 
serted him.  Justice,  though  with  halting 
foot,  had  been  on  his  track,  and  his  old 
crime  of  Egyptian  days  found  him  out  at 
last  by  a  chance  almost  as  strange  as  that 
which  had  led  to  his  escape  on  the  plain 
of  Sartori. 

It  was  early  in  188 1.  In  Ancona  Cipri- 
ani's trial  was  dragging  out  its  slow  length. 
At  the  Italian  cIud  in  Alexandria  a  party 
of  members,  among  whom  was  Signor 
Macchiavelli,  the  Italian  consul,  were 
lounging  in  the  smoking-room,  when  one 
of  them,  who  was  readmg  a  newspaper, 
exclaimed,  — 

"Well,  here's  a  pretty  go!  They've 
arrested  Hamilcas  Cipriani  at  Rimini." 

"  What ! "  said  another ;  "  not  the  man 
who  was  clerk  at  Dervieux  ?  He's  never 
had  the  face  to  go  back  to  Italy  after  all 
he's  done ! " 

"  Why,  what  was  it  he  did  ?  "  asked  a 
new- corner. 

"  Did  you  ask  ?  Why,  merely  killed 
three  men  like  so  many  flies,"  answered 
the  tirst  speaker ;  and  then  he  went  on  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  murder. 

The  consul  listened  sceptically.  "  That's 
impossible,"  was  his  comment.  "  He 
would  have  been  condemned,  or  at  any 
rate  brought  to  trial,  and  there  would  be 
traces  of  the  crime  in  the  consulate."  The 
consul  was  fresh  to  Egypt  and  Egyptian 
ways. 

"  Oh  I  that's  all  you  know  about  it," 
rejoined  the  other.  **Dead  men  here  lie 
quiet  in  their  coffin,  and  no  one  rakes  up 
unpleasant  stories  against  the  survivor." 

Unfortunately  for  Cipriani  the  consul 
was  a  new  broom,  and  winced  under  the 
slur  cast  on  his  office.  Going  home,  he 
searched  high  and  low  in  the  records,  but 
found  nothing.  However,  he  determined 
that  something  must  be  done,  and  the 
next  day  telegraphed  to  his  superior  in 
Rome.  "  I  hear  that  a  certain  Hamilcas 
Cipriani  has  been  arrested  at  Rimini. 
Here  the  report  runs  that  he  is  the  man 
who  some  years  ago  committed  a  triple 
murder  in  Alexandria."  In  reply  came 
an  official  snub  for  his  overzcal,  and  an 
expression  of  surprise  that  he  should  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  telegraph  home 
mere  bazaar  scandal. 

Signor  Macchiavelli,  now  more  piqued 
than  ever,  ransacked  every  pigeon-hole  of 
the  office  to  find  some  papers  that  would 
justify  him,  and  at  last  discovered  a  dust- 
covered  envelope  with  a  double  endorse- 
ment ;  '^^  Trial  of  Cipriani  for  the  murder 


of  Santini;^^  and,  at  a  later  date:  *'^The 
trial  was  broken  off  because  Cipriani  died 
in  France^'*  Here  was,  at  all  events,  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  excuse  his  interference. 
On  examining  the  papers,  however,  it 
turned  out  that  there  had  not  really  been 
any  trial.  The  documents  were  merely 
copies  of  the  depositions  made  by  the 
witnesses  of  the  scuffle  that  had  led  to 
Santini's  death.  Such  as  they  were  the 
consul  sent  them  off  to  Rome,  and  on  the 
evidence  thus  provided  a  prosecution  for 
murder  was  successfully  carried  through, 
and  a  verdict  of  guilty  brought  in.  But 
in  stay  of  proceedings  Cipriani's  counsel 
raiseci  a  point  of  law.  In  Italy,  under  the 
present  criminal  code,  there  is  prescrip- 
tion for  all  offences  varying  in  time  ac- 
cording to  the  gravity  of  the  crime.  For 
capital  offences  the'  prescription  is  ten 
years.  For  instance,  a  man  has  committed 
murder.  If  he  can  for  ten  years  escape 
being  brought  to  trial  he  has  secured  im- 
munity, and  however  clear  and  cogent 
evidence  may  subsequently  be  forthcom- 
ing against  him,  however  notorious  his 
guilt,  he  cannot  be  punished,  cannot  even 
be  indicted.  More  than  this ;  though  he 
had  been  tried,  found  guilty,  and  had 
sentence  recorded  against  him,  if  he  can 
escape  and  keep  in  hiding  for  twenty 
years,  the  o£Eence  is  condoned  by  lapse  of 
time,  and  though  the  justice  01  the  sen- 
tence be  indisputable  ne  has  secured  an 
amnesty. 

Now  it  was  urged  on  behalf  of  Cipriani, 
that  as  more  than  ten  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  murder,  if  murder  it  was,  and 
he  had  never  been  brought  to  trial,  sen- 
tence could  not  now  be  passed  against 
him.  The  crown  lawyers,  however,  made 
a  twofold  answer:  i.  That  the  inquiry 
instituted  in  Egypt  was  tantamount  to  a 
trial,  and  that,  therefore,  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years  was  required  to  complete 
prescription ;  2.  That  the  recently  pub- 
lished criminal  code  had  not  a  retrospec- 
tive action;  that  the  murder  had  been 
committed  under  the  old  code,  under 
which  prescription  was  established  only 
after  |the  lapse  of  twenty  and  thirty  years 
according  to  the  circumstances.  The  court 
accepted  this  view,  and  Cipriani  was  con- 
demned to  twenty  years  penal  servitude. 

If  the  subject  were  not  so  serious  there 
would  be  something  exquisitely  funny  in 
this  anxiety  on  the  part  of  legislators  to 
give  criminals  the  fullest  latitude  of  fair 
play,  but  this  indulgence  in  sentimental 
humanitarianism  is  out  of  place  in  Italy, 
where  the  yearly  average  of  murders 
reaches  the  terrible  proportion  of  one  for 
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every  twelve  thousand  of  the  population, 
and  it  is  time  that  effectual  sympathy 
should  be  diverted  from  the  criminals  to 
their  victims.  It  is  simply  astounding  to 
hear  lawyers  and  men  of  sense,  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  the  percentage  of  mur- 
ders to  population  in  Italy  stands  many- 
fold  higher  than  in  any  other  civilized 
country,  argue  that  if  a  man  has  been  living 
in  voluntary  exile  for  ten  or  twenty  years  he 
may  be  held  to  have  expiated  his  crime, 
and  that  though  the  punishment  of  that 
crime  would,  theoretically,  have  been 
death.  By  committing  the  further  offence 
of  breaking  prison  the  convict  is  able  to 
pass  himself  through  a  sort  of  criminal 
insolvency  court,  and  returns  to  his  coun- 
try after  an  interval  legally  whitewashed. 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  indulgent 
procedure  and  the  insuperable  reluctance 
to  inflict  capital  punishment,  which  has 
practically  abolished  executions,  and  the 
indulgence  shown  to  convicts,  even  to 
those  convicted  of  the  worst  offences,  with 
the  harsh  treatment  of  prisoners  awaiting 
their  trial.  Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
these  lie  one,  two,  or  even  three  years  in 
prison,  under  rules  of  discipline  differing 
but  little  from  those  of  convicted  crimi- 
nals. The  subject  is  full  of  interest  as  a 
problem  in  national  psychology';  but,  in- 
volving, as  it  does,  the  whole  sphere  of 
criminal  procedure  in  Italy,  is  too  large  to 
be  dealt  with  at  the  fag  end  of  an  article. 

To  return  to  Cipriani.  After  his  con- 
demnation and  removal  to  the  prison  of 
Portolongone,  came  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  curious  part  of  all  this  curious  story. 

Cipriani  had  been  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  murder.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to 
disprove  the  charge,  and  the  jury  obvi- 
ously thought  his  case  a  bad  one,  as  they 
had  not  found,  as  is  usual  in  murder  trials 
in  Italy,  when  there  is  any  loophole  for 
doing  so,  that  the  prisoner  had  acted  un- 
der irresistible  provocation.  It  was  only 
by  a  legal  quibble  that  his  lawyers  had 
tried  to  get  him  off  from  the  punishment 
which  he  so  richlv  deserved.  Yet  no 
sooner  was  he  convfcted  than  this  vulgar 
murderer  began  to  be,  in  a  small  way,  a 
popular  hero.  His  health  was  drunk  at 
public  meetings,  resolutions  denouncing 
his  condemnation  were  passed,  and  peti- 
tions were  largely  signed  for  his  release. 
Soon  his  friends  got  bolder.  His  name 
was  used  as  a  rallying-point  for  the  more 
extreme  wing  of  the  Radical  opposition, 
.ind  attempts  were  even  made  to  secure 
his  return  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
though  without  success  till  the  general 
elections  of  last  May.    Then,  takin;;  ad- 


\'antage  of  the  coquetting  that  went  ot 
between  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional 
opposition  and  the  Socialistic  republican 
element,  of  the  reaction  against  the  De- 
pretis  administration,  and  of  the  angry, 
sullen  discontent  produced  by  the  hard 
times,  his  supporters  managed  to  secure 
his  election  by  considerable  majorities  ia 
the  two  important  constituencies  of  Foili 
and  Ravenna.    As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
election    was    annulled   as    soon  as  the 
House  met,  but,  none  the  less,  the  episode 
was    one    that  gave    serious    cause   for 
thought  to  those  who  see  that  in  Italy,  as 
elsewhere,  Parliamentary  government  is 
on  its  trial. 

£.  Strachan  Morgan. 


From  MacmilUi^t 
SUNDERLAND  AND  SACHARISSA. 

There  is  always  a  pathetic  attraction 
in  the  lives  of  men  who  have  been  forced 
by  the  stress  of  circumstances  into  situ- 
ations foreign  to  their  nature.  The  scholar 
torn  from  his  favorite  studies  to  plunge 
into  the  whirl  of  court  intrigues,  toe 
painter  compelled  to  lay  down  tne  brush 
and  draw  the  sword  in  his  country *s  de- 
fence, the  philosophic  prince  leaving  his 
meditations  to  wage  war  upon  barbarian 
hordes  —  these  all  appeal  to  our  syoipathy 
and  awaken  our  interest  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. And  when  these  victims  to  honor 
and  duty  bear  themselves  well  at  the  in- 
accustomed  post,  when  we  see  them  re* 
veal  sparks  of  heroic  temper  and  fight 
bravely  or  die  nobly,  the  pathos  deepens, 
and  the  light  of  immortality  rests  upon 
their  brows. 

Such  in  an  eminent  degree  was  the  phil- 
osopher who  sleeps  in  an  unknown  grave 
under  the  limes  of  Great  Tew:  such, 
again,  was  another  victim  of  the  civil 
wars,  who  fell  on  the  same  fatal  field  as 
Falkland,  —  Henry  Spencer,  Lord  Sunder^ 
land.  Dying  at  the  early  age  of  three- 
and-twenty,  this  ancestor  of  our  two  great 
houses  of  Spencers  and  Churchills  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  among  those 
whose  worth  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  their  years.  He  lived  loni^ 
enough  to  make  himself  known  and  va!f 
ued  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  his 
death  was  lamented  b^  men  of  all  parties. 
Even  Clarendon,  in  his  grief  for  the  friend 
who  was  dear  to  him  as  his  own  soul, 
pauses  to  record  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
king*s  cause  in  the  death  of  this  young 
man  "  of  tender  years  and  an  early  judg- 
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nient."    In  many  ways  Sunderland's  ca- 
reer bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  eJder  and  more  illustrious  nobleman 
who  fell  at  Newbury.     Like  Falkland,  the 
voung  lord  at  first  took  the  popular  side  ; 
out  when  the  breach  widened  and  war  be- 
came imminent,    a  chivalrous   sense    of 
honor  made  him  devote   his  life   to  the 
king's  service.     Like    Falkland,   he   was 
one  of  the  few  who  labored  in  vain  for 
peace,  and  tried  with  all  their  might  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  court 
and  the  Parliament.     Like  him,  he  grew 
weary  of  life  in  the  hopeless  task ;  and 
like  nim,  too,  an  early  death  soon  set  him 
free  from  the  turmoil  and  the  strife  that 
vexed  his  generous  soul. 

Fortunately  the  preservation  of  certain 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  wife  during 
the  first  year  of  the  war  admit  us  to  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  this  admirable 
young  man  ;  and  although  few  in  number, 
and  wTitten  in  a  cipher  not  always  legible, 
they  are  sufficient  to  inspire  us  with  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  writer  and  in  her 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.  For  that 
wife  was  Dorothy  Sidney,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
whose  beauty  and  virtues  Waller  cele- 
brated, and  whose  fair  features  Vandyke's 
art  has  made  familiar  to  us.  At  Petworth, 
at  Althorp,  at  Penshurst,  we  see  her 
painted  at  different  periods  of  her  life, 
and  always,  in  Horace  Walpole's  words, 
"  charmingly  handsome.'* 

The  family  of  Spencer,  to  which  Sun- 
derland belonged,  were  wealthy  sheep-own- 
ers, who  from  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  owned  immense  flocks  ancl  vast 
estates,  both  in  Warwickshire  and  Nor- 
thamptonshire. In  1603  Sunderland's 
grandfather,  Sir  Robert  Spencer,  gave 
Queen  Anne  of  Denmark  and  her  son 
Prince  Charles  a  splendid  reception  at  his 
house  at  Althorp,  on  which  occasion  a 
masque  of  fairies,  written  by  Ben  Jonson, 
wes  performed  in  the  park.  A  few  months 
later  Sir  Robert  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Spencer,  and  on  his  death,  m 
1627,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William, 
who  some  years  before  had  married  Penel- 
ope Wriotnesley,  the  daughter  of  Henry, 
Lord  Southampton,  the  patron  of  Shake- 
speare and  friend  of  Essex.  This  second 
bird  Spencer  died  in  1636,  leaving  his 
widow  and  thirteen  children  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  the  best  of  husbands  and 
fathers.  These  were  the  words  inscribed 
by  Penelope  on  the  splendid  monument 
which,  at  her  bidding,  Nicholas  Stone 
raised  to  her  lord's  memory  in  Brington 
church. 


Henry,  Lord  Spencer,  the  eldest  son  of 
this  noole  pair,  inherited  the  cultured 
tastes  of  his  mother's  family,  together 
with  the  regular  features  which  we  notice 
in  her  sepulchral  effigy,  and  in  the  fine 
full-length  portrait  of  her  still  to  be  seen 
in  that  galler)-  at  Althorp  which  Horace 
Walpole  called  *'  a  collection  of  all  one's 
acquaintance  by  Vandyke  and  Lely." 

Born  in  1620,  he  was  educatecl  under 
his  parents'  eyes  by  a  careful  tutor,  and 
afterwards  at  Magdalen  College,  where  he 
received  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  at 
the  same  time  as  Prince  Rupert,  on  the 
visit  of  Charles  the  First  to  Oxford.  After 
his  father's  death,  in  the  same  year,  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  at  Althorp,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  improv- 
ing his  estates  and  studying  the  welfare 
of  his  tenants,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
uncle  and  guardian,  Thomas,  Lord  South- 
ampton, one  of  the  truest  and  most  faith- 
ful of  all  Charles's  servants.  Wise  and 
thoughtful  beyond  his  years,  he  kept  aloof 
from  the  licentious  habits  which  were 
held  to  be  indispensable  companions  of 
wit  and  good-fellowship  in  the  gilded  youth 
of  his  day,  and  both  his  own  conduct  and 
that  of  his  household  were  ordered  on  the 
strictest  pattern. 

Such  was  the  young  Lord  Spencer  who, 
before  he  had  yet  completed  his  nine- 
teenth year,  became  the  accepted  suitor 
of  the  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  who  had  as 
yet  found  no  one  to  her  taste  among  all 
the  many  admirers  whom  her  charms  had 
attractea. 

Her  father  Robert,  second  Earl  of 
Leicester,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  his  day,  and,  as  Clarendon 
owns,  a  man  of  the  highest  honor  and 
fidelity,  if  he  was  not  always  held  in  great 
esteem  at  court,  had  been  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  France  in  1636,  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate. 
During  his  absence  his  wife,  Dorothy 
Percy,  "in  whose  vigilancy  and  discern- 
ing spirit,"  vrrote  Sir  Jdhn  Temple,  "your 
lordship  is  so  incomparably  happy,"  lived 
at  Penshurst  with  her  large  family,  admin- 
istering her  husband's  estate,  ancl  keeping 
a  watchful  eye  over  his  interests  and  those 
of  her  chilaren.  Through  her  brother, 
Lord  Northumberland,  and  her  intriguing 
sister  Lucy,  Lady  Carlisle,  with  whom, 
however,  she  had  little  in  common,  and  of 
whom  she  certainly  had  not  at  all  a  good 
opinion.  Lady  Leicester  was  informed  of 
all  that  was  passing  at  court,  and  kept  her 
husband  well  supplied  with  news.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  natural  than  the  letters 
in  which  she  retails  every  scrap  of  political 
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gossip  that  she  can  glean,  and  mingles  it 
with  family  affairs  and  expressions  of  anx- 
iety for  tne  success  of  his  labors,  and 
regret  at  his  prolonged  absence.  Some- 
times she  cannot  repress  a  sigh  at  her  sol- 
itude and  straitened  means,  when  she 
hears  of  her  friends'  gay  doings  at  White- 
hall. '*  But  I  will  content  myself  as  best 
I  can,"  she  quickly  adds,  "  with  this  lonely 
life,  without  envying  their  greatness,  their 
plenty,  or  their  jollity."  Only  in  her 
lord's  absence,  even  fair  Penshurst,  "  and 
a  sweeter  place  was  never  seen,"  cannot 
please  her.  **  Neither  can  any  other  place 
give  me  a  perfect  contentment  in  your  ab- 
sence, .so  dearlieis  your  companie beloved 
by  your  D.  Leycester." 

Many  are  the  allusions  to  their  children, 
to  the  seven  girls  and  Robin  who  were 
at  home,  and  to  Philip  and  Algernon,  the 
two  elder  sons,  who  had  gone  to  Paris  with 
their  father.  Naturally,  Dorothy,  the  eld- 
est of  the  thirteen,  was  above  all  the  object 
of  her  parents'  affectionate  solicitude,  and 
from  the  day  that  her  grandfather,  the  old 
lord,  speaks  of  her  as  a  two-year-old  child 
at  the  time  of  her  brother  Algernon's  birth 
in  1621,  "Doll"  is  constantly  mentioned 
in  the  family  correspondence.  We  find 
her  growing  up  good  and  beautiful,  but 
timid  and  retiring  in  disposition,  taking 
pleasure  in  the  companionship  of  a  few 
girl  friends,  and  inheriting  all  the  studious 
tastes  of  her  father  and  of  his  uncle  and 
aunt,  the  author  of  the  "  Arcadia,"  and  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke.  **  Learned  and 
fair  and  good  as  she,"  young  Lady  Doro- 
thy found  admirers  at  an  early  age,  and 
had,  like  Sidney's  sister,  a  poet  to  cele- 
brate her  charms  in  song.  For  while  she 
was  yet  a  child,  her  grace  and  loveliness 
captivated  Edmund  Waller,  then  a  young 
and  wealthy  widower,  in  high  favor  at 
court,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  the  schol- 
ars and  fashionable  ladies  of  the  day.  He 
was  in  an  especial  manner  the  poet  of 
the  Sidneys,  and  had  already  more  than 
once  addressed  Lady  Carlisle  in  strains 
of  poetic  flattery-  But  Dorothy,  if  we  are 
to  believe  his  verse,  was  the  object  of  a 
more  real  and  enduring  devotion,  and 
countless  are  the  poems  in  which  he  sang 
of  her  beauty  and  of  the  cruel  scorn  with 
which  she  rejected  his  addresses :  — 


Th^Tsis,  a  youth  of  the  inspired  train. 
Fair  Sacha'rissa  loved,  but  loved  in  vain ; 
Like  Phoebus  sang  the  no  less  amorous  boy, 
Like  Daphne  she,  as  lovely  and  as  coy. 

It  is  to  these  poems  inspired  by  Sacha- 
rissa  that  Waller  owes  whatever  share  of 
immortality  he  has  obtained.   For  her  sake 


the  shades  of  Penshurst  became  muucd 
with  song ;  the  oak  which  bears  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  name,  the  lofty  beeches  of  toe 
avenue  where  she  took  her  daily  walk, 
were  all  invoked  in  turn  as  witnesses  d 
his  love  and  of  his  despair.  He  addressed 
an  epistle  to  her  father  imploring  his  r^ 
turn  that  he  might  decide  on  the  choice 
of  his  bright  nymph ;  and  tried  to  ap- 
proach her,  now  through  verses  inscribed 
to  her  friends,  now  to  her  maid,  Mn. 
Braughton.  But  of  all  his  poems  to  Sacha- 
rissa,  none  are  so  beautiful  and  none  so 
exactly  describe  Dorothy's  charming  and 
modest  nature  as  the  exquisite  song  to 
the  rose. 

Go  lovely  rose  I 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spy'd. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  dy'd. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retir'd ; 

Bid  her  come  forth ; 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desir'd, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admir'd. 

Then  die  I  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee : 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share, 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair  1 

How  far  this  passion  was  of  a  merely 
poetic  order- is  hard  to  tell.    It  is  not 
likely  that  Waller  suffered  deeply  from 
Lady  Dorothy's  rejection  of  his  suit,  al- 
though he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
of  another  marriage  until  she  had  become 
the    wife    of    Lord    Sunderland.      Lady 
Leicester,  it  is  said  by  Aubrey,  would 
have  been  well  content  to  give  him  an- 
other of   her  daughters,  but  had  more 
ambitious    designs   for  Dorothy,  whose 
own  dislike  to  Waller  seems  to  have  been 
invincible.    Perhaps  she  had  clear  enou^ 
eyes  to  read  the  poet^s  true  character ;  and 
no  one  who  knows  how  unworthy  was  his 
subsequent  career  will  blame  her  that  she 
did  not,  as  Johnson  says,  **  think  eveij 
excellence  comprised  in  wit" 

In  the  mean  while  Waller's  verses  and 
the  occasional  visits  of  Lady  Leicester's 
illustrious  relatives  to  Penshurst  had 
spread  abroad  the  fame  of  Dorothy's 
charms ;  and  when  she  was  seventeen  we 
I  find  one  of  her  uncles,  Henry  Percy,  beg* 
'  ging  his  sister  to  tell  my  lady  Dorotfayi 
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"with  his  humble  service,  that  she  must 
into  France,  so  what  her  beauty  and 
er  father's  wisdom  will  do,  the  Lord 
cnows."  Already  the  gossips  of  the  court 
lad  been  finding  a  husband  for  the  young 
eauty,  and  towards  the  close  of  1636, 
ord  Russell,  the  heir  of  the  house  of 
edford,  was  talked  of  as  a  suitable  match 
•r  her.  But  this  notion  had  to  be  aban- 
med,  since  the  young  lord  soon  fell  in 
ve  with  Ann  Carr,  the  daughter  of  the 
>tonous  Countess  of  Essex.  Perhaps 
is  to  this  rumor  that  Lady  Leicester 
ludes  when  she  writes  that  Christmas  to 
.T  husband :  *'  It  would  joy  me  much  to 
ceive  some  hope  of  that  lord's  addresses 

Doll  which  you  write  of  to  me ;  for  next 
'  what  concerns  you,  I  confess  she  is 
msidered  by  me  above  anything  of  this 
orld."  Or  the  young  man  in  question 
lay  have  been  Lord  Devonshire,  lately 
iturned  from  his  travels  and  now  sug- 
ested  as  a  match  for  Lady  Dorothy  by 
ae  of  Lady  Carlisle's  confidants,  the  Earl 
{  Holland.  This  very  eligible  suitor  was 
ikely  to  be  the  more  acceptable  since  his 
aly' sister,  Ann  Cavendish,  the  wife  of 
lolland's  nephew.  Lord  Rich,  was  Doro- 
hy's  most  intimate  friend,  as  we  learn 
rom  the  verses  addressed  to  Sacharissa 
y  Waller  on  the  sudden  death  of  her 
)vely  and  beloved  companion.  Unfor- 
mately,  although  both  Lord  Devonshire's 
lother  and  sister  were  full  of  affection  for 
>orothy,  the  young  man  himself  was  zp- 
irently  less  eager,  and  a  few  years  later 
arriea  Elizabeth  Cecil,  Lord  Salisbury's 
lughter,  whose  portrait  by  Vandylce, 
ong  with  those  of  Lady  Rich,  Lady  Ann 
arr,  and  Dorothy  herself,  hang  side  by 
de  in  the  beauties'  room  at  Petworth. 
ady  Leicester,  who  was  anxious  for  the 
arriage,  felt  her  disappointment  keenly 
id  complained  bitterly  of  Lord  Holland's 
iplicity,  concluding  that  either  "  his  ladie 
er  sister,  Lady  Carlisle]  commands  him 

hinder  Doll,  or  else  he  is  so  weak 
id  so  unfaithful  as  his  friendship  is  not 
orthy  the  least  rush." 
A  fortnight  later  we  find  a  new  lover 
)ming  forward.  This  was  Lord  Love- 
ce,  \vhom  with  this  intention  Lord  Dan  by 
-esented  to  Lord  Northumberland  at  St. 
eorge's  feast  at  Windsor,  in  April,  1637, 
id  who  was  introduced  to  Dorothy  and 
^r  mother  at  Leicester  House,  where 
ley  came  to  pay  their  respects  at  court 
:  the  May  of  that  year.  The  new  suitor 
id  considerable  advantages  to  recom- 
lend  him ;  he  had  a  pretty  person,  was 
ery  wealthy,  and  just  out  01  his  mother's 
ardship,  and  the  marriage  was  strongly 
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approved  of  by  all  the  Percies.  But  there 
were  serious  drawbacks  in  the  eyes  of 
Lady  Leicester,  who,  with  all  her  impa- 
tience to  see  her  daughter  settled,  was  a 
food  and  affectionate  mother.  He  had 
ept,  she  heard,  "extreme  ill  companie, 
and  was  given  to  drinking,"  a  foul  fault, 
which  would  have  prevented  her  thinkine 
of  him  at  all  had  she  not  hoped  that  good 
example  and  advice  would  cure  him  of 
this  bad  habit.  For  a  while,  accordingly, 
the  young  man  was  admitted  to  Lady- 
Dorothy's  society,  and  the  marriage  was 
confidently  expected.  But  soon  it  became 
evident  tnat  Dorothy  herself  was  alto- 
gether averse  to  the  idea.  "  From  the 
first,"  her  uncle,  Henry  Percy,  complained 
to  Lord  Leicester,  "she  abhorred  him;" 
either  because  her  mind  had  been  poi- 
soned beforehand,  or  else  her  natural 
goodness  made  her  shrink  from  him  as 
she  had  shrunk  before  from  Waller.  Her 
mother  before  long  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  young  lord  was  so  uncertain  and 
idle,  so  fond  ot  low  company,  and  so  easily 
drawn  to  debauchery,  that  she  "  dared  not 
venture  to  give  Doll  to  him."  It  was  in 
vain  that  Henry  Percy  himself  went  down 
to  Penshurst  that  summer  in  hopes  of 
renewing  the  marriage ;  both  his  sister 
and  niece,  he  declared  to  Lord  Leicester, 
were  utterly  unreasonable,  and  there  was 
no  means  of  pleasing  them,  since,  "  if  the 
ill  be  taken  upon  trust,  and  the  good  be 
strictly  examined,  she  or  her  friends  will 
with  difficulty  be  satisfied  with  anybody." 
Poor  Lady  Leicester's  temper  was  sorely 
tried  with  tnese  repeated  failures,  and  she 
wrote  to  inform  her  husband  of  Lord  Love- 
lace's wildness  and  Lord  Devonshire's 
hesitation  in  a  melancholy  strain,  conclud- 
ing with  the  words  :  "  My  dear  heart,  let 
not  these  cross  accidents  trouble  you,  for 
we  do  not  know  what  God  has  provided 
for  her."  Her  anxieties  were  increased 
by  the  intrigues  of  her  husband's  enemies 
at  court,  and  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
constantly  found  himself  owing  to  the 
irregularity  with  which  his  salary  was 
paid  and  the  scarcity  of  public  money. 
But  in  the  spring  of  1039  the  tide  suddenly 
turned.  Lord  Leicester  was  summoned 
home,  and  received  with  marks  of  the 
highest  approval  at  court.  He  was  made 
a  privy  councillor  and  commanded  to  at- 
tend the  king  on  his  progress  to  York. 
And  almost  at  the  same  moment  a  new 
suitor  presented  himself  for  Lady  Doro- 
thy's hand,  a  young  man  whose  high  rank, 
treat  wealth,  and  stainless  character  made 
im  an  altogether  desirable  match. 
This  was  the  young  Lord  Spencer,  who. 
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as  the  grandson  of  the  Lord  Southampton 
who  had  been  so  intimately  connected 
with  I^dy  Leicester's  own  uncle  Essex, 
and  with  all  the  Sidneys,  was  the  more  wel- 
come son-in-law.  In  June  Sir  John  Tem- 
ple, writing  from  the  north,  congratulates 
Lord  Leicester  on  my  Lady  Dorothy's 
most  happy  match,  and  on  the  twentieth 
of  July  the  marriage  took  place  at  Pens- 
hurst,  where  Lord  Leicester's  respected 
friend.  Dr.  Hammond,  was  then  rector. 
Great  were  the  rejoicings  in  connection 
with  this  auspicious  event,  and  the  poet 
Waller  distinguished  himself  by  writing 
his  famous  letter  to  the  bride's  youthful 
sister,  Ladv  Lucy  Sidney,  surely  the  wit- 
tiest effusion  ever  penned  by  rejected 
lover. 

Madam,  —  In  this  common  joy  at  Pens- 
hurst,  I  know  none  to  whom  complaints  may 
come  less  unreasonable  than  to  your  lady- 
ship, the  loss  of  a  bed-fellow  bcmg  almost 
equal  to  that  of  a  mistress,  and,  therefore, 
you  ought  at  least  to  pardon,  if  you  consent 
not  to,  the  imprecations  of  the  deserted,  which 

i'ust  heaven  no  doubt  will  hear!  May  my 
^ady  Dorothv  (if  we  may  yet  call  her  so)  suffer 
as  much  ancf  have  the  like  passion  for  this 
young  lord,  whom  she  has  preferred  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  as  others  have  had  for  her ! 
And  may  this  love,  before  the  years  go  about, 
make  her  taste  the  first  curse  imposed  on 
womankind  —  the  pains  of  Ixicoming  a  mother  I 
May  her  firstborn  be  none  of  her  own  sex,  nor 
so  like  her,  but  that  he  may  resemble  her  lord 
as  much  as  herself!  May  she  that  always 
affected  silence  and  rctiredness  have  the  house 
filled  with  the  noise  and  number  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  hereafter  of  her  grandchildren  I  and 
men  may  she  arrive  at  that  great  curse  so 
much  declined  by  fair  ladies  —  old  age !  May 
she  live  to  l)e  very  old  and  yet  seem  young,  be 
told  so  bv  her  glass,  and  have  no  acnes  to  in- 
form her  of  the  truth  I  And  when  she  shall 
appear  to  be  mortal  may  her  lord  not  mourn 
for  her,  but  go  hand  in  hand  with  her  to  that 
place  where  we  are  told  there  is  neither  mar- 
rvin;;  nor  giving  in  marriage,  that  being  there 
cfivorced  we  may  all  have  an  ecjual  interest  in 
her  again  I  My  revenge  Ixiing  immortal,  I 
wish  all  this  may  also  befall  their  posterity  to 
the  world's  end  and  afterwards!  To  you, 
madam,  1  wish  all  gt)od  things,  and  that  this 
loss  may  in  good  time  be  happily  supplied  with 
a  more  constant  bcd-fclh>w  of  the  other  sex. 
Madam,  I  humbly  kiss  vour  hands,  and  beg 
pardon  for  this  trouble  from  your  ladyship's 
most  humble  servant, 

Kdmi-nd  Waller. 

Lord  Leicester  was  present  at  the  mar- 
riage of  his  **dear  Doll,"  but  returned  to 
Paris  immediately  afterwards,  and  was 
followed  at  Michaelmas  by  his  wife  with 
her  two  unmarried  daughters,  Lucy  and 
Anne,  and  **mv  new  son-in-law  and  my 
daughter,"  as   Lord  Leicester  records  in 
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his  journal.  During  the  next  two  ytan 
thev  all  lived  happily  together  ia  Parii, 
ana  there  Lady  Spencer's  first  child,  a 
daughter,  named  Dorothy  after  her,  and 
Lady  Leicester's  youngest  boy,  Heniy 
Sidney,  afterwards  Loro  Romney,  were 
both  born. 

The   storm  which    Leicester  and  the 
more  far-sighted  of  Charles's  courtiers  had 
long  dreaded  was  now  about  to  burst  and 
in  September,  1640,  the  ambassador  r^ 
ceived  what  he  calls  in  his  journal  the 
worst  news  he  had  ever  heara  in  his  life 
—  the  advance  of  the  Scots.    Upon  Straf* 
ford's  fall  Leicester  received  a  promise  of 
the  post  of  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  an  office 
which  his  friends  had  long  coveted  for 
him,  and  in  the  following  October,  1641, 
he  left  Paris  and  returned  with  his  familv 
to  London.    A  few  days  afterwards  Lord 
Spencer,  now  of  age,  made  his  firat  ai^ 
pearance  in  the  House  of  Lords  andspob 
on  the  popular  side  with  a  moderation  and 
wisdom  which  commanded  general  atten- 
tion.    His  wife's  uncle,  Lord  No^thunlbe^ 
land,  who  had  already  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  resisting  the  icing's  unwise  coofr 
sellors,  showed  him  marked  kindness;  and 
in  the  following  spring  the  young  nobk- 
man  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  No^ 
thamptonshire    by   the   Parliament,  who 
hoped  thus  to  secure  his  services.   Bot 
as  the  language  of  the  popular  leaden 
grew  more   violent   Lord   Spencer  hesi- 
tated.   In  common  with  his  own  relative 
Southampton,  and  a  few  others,  he  did  his 
utmost  to  heal  the  daily  widening  breadi, 
and  called  upon  the  lords  with  great  vigor 
and  eloquence  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
king.     He  was  often  heard  to  say  that  in 
his  opinion  seven  years  would  snow  that 
the  king  was  the  true  commonwealth-man; 
and  in  the  last  speech  which  he  made 
within  the  walls  of  the  House  he  concluded 
by  saying,  '*  We  had  been  satisfied  lonf 
ere  this  if  some  men  had  not  shuiBed  d^ 
mands  into  our  propositions  on  purpose 
that  we  may  have  no  satisfaction/*    He, 
for  one,  declared  that  no  power  00  eartib 
would  ever  induce  him  to  draw  the  sword 
against  the  king,  and  moved  by  that  spirit 
of  chivalrous  loyalty  which  governed  many 
who  had  been  the  boldest  in  urging  re- 
forms Lord  Spencer  joined  the  King  at 
York,  and  was  present  at  the  raisineoC 
the  standard  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1S42. 
The  die  was  cast,  and  henceforth  he  was 
pledged  to  the  king's  cause  for  f2:ood  or 
ill ;  but  we  learn  from  his  letters  how  much 
j  it  cost  him  to  plunge  into  a  struggle  which 
I  he  held  to  be  the  worst  misfortune  which 
I  could  befall  his  country.    Of  him,  as  of 
:  Falkland,  it  might  have  been  said  with 
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truth,  "  His  condition  of  life  before  the  tee  nth  of  October.  The  king's  cause,  he 
war  was  so  happy  that  it  was  hardly  capa-  believes,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
bJe  of  improvement."  He  was  young  and  he  has  little  doubt  but  they  will  reach 
handsome,  with  great  connections  and  vast  London;  yet  he  sees  that  it  this  is  the 
wealth,  and  had  just  entered  on  the  enjoy-  case  the  war  party  will  have  it  all  their 
ment  of  his  large  estates.  He  had  a  wife  own  way.  Then  "they  will  be  insupport- 
after  his  own  heart,  a  lady  not  only  cele-  able  to  all,  but  most  to  us  who  have  op- 
brated  for  her  beauty  and  virtues,  but  posed  them,  so  that  if  the  king  prevails  by 
whose  tastes  were  in  complete  harmony  force  I  must  not  live  at  home,  which  is 
with  his  own,  whose  soul  was  bound  up  grievous  to  mc  but  more  to  you."  Here 
with  his  in  a  rare  and  perfect  union.  **  I  follow  some  undeciphered  sentences,  end- 
know,"  said  Lord  Leicester,  in  that  touch-  ing  with  the  words,  *'  I  apprehend  I  shall 
ing  letter  written  to  his  daughter  when  the  not  be  suffered  to  live  in  England."  He 
tale  of  her  short  married  life  was  forever  goes  on  to  say  that  his  uncle,  Southamp- 
ended,  "I  know  you  lived  happily,  and  so  ton,  has  "lain  in  the  bed-chamber,"  and 
as  nobody  but  yourself  could  measure  the  doubtless  made  the  best  use  of  this  oppor- 
contentment  of  it."  Already,  as  Waller  tunity  to  urge  moderate  measures,  while 
had  foretold,  the  bliss  of  their  wedded  life  he  himself  had  above  an  hour's  discourse 
had  been  increased  by  the  birth  of  two  with  the  king  about  the  treaty,  which  he 
children,  the  daughter,  whom  her  father  knows  his  wife  will  be  glad  to  hear,  but 
often  mentions  in  his  letters  by  the  pet  which  he  cannot  fully  retail  in  cipher  and 
name  of  Popet,  and  a  son  called  Robert  dares  not  send  witnout.  And  then  he 
after  Lord  Leicester.  continues  :  — 

And  now  he  had  to  leave  all  this  — the  pray  let  my  Lady  Leicester  know  that  to 

quiet  country  home,  the  wife  and  child  he  write  news  with  or  without  a  cjpher  is  incon- 

loved  so  \yell  — and   mingle  among  men  venient;   ill  compliments  I  dare  not,  having 

whose  society  was  for  the  most  part  ut-  heard  her  so  often  declaim  against  good  ones, 

terly  distastetul  to  him,  in  a  cause  which,  so  that  out  of  my  respect  I  forbear  writing 

however   preferable  of   the  two  it  might  often  to  her.     I  hope  134  [Northumberland] 

seem  to  him,  was  still  in  his  eyes  but  a  js  in  no  danger,  for  besides  the  relation  to  him 

choice  of  evils.     "  Publicans  and  sinners  ^X  y°"' ^  ^ay^  been  so  obliged  to  him  that  I 

on  the  one  hand,"  his  friend  Chillingworth  rj.^^lZ  t^^y.''L^Z\Jnn^^^^^^ 

.  J     .,         xi      V^L             -L            J  °r»i      •  contidence,  which  you  spake  of  in  your  letter, 

said,   "on   the  other  scribes  and    Phan-  j      ^^  on,  for  realfy  they  are  in  ill  condition, 

sees.       From  the  first  this  dislike  for  his  and  it  is  impossible  but  they  must  know  it. 

new  surroundings  is  evident.     "  The  dis-  I  never  saw  the  king  look  better ;  he  is  very 

content  that  I  and  many  other  honest  men  cheerful,  and  by  the  discourse  I  thought  I  had 

receive   daily   is  beyond  expression,"  he  been  in  the  drawing-room.     Money  comes  in 

writes   to   his  wife   from   Shrewsbury,  a  beyond  expectation.     The  foot  are  reasonably 

month  after  the  raising  of  the  stancfard.  well  paid;  the  horse  have  not  been  paid,  but 

"How  much    I    am   unsatisfied  with  the  live  upon  the  countrv     The  king  is  very  good 

nmr*»#»Hinp-Q  hpr#>  T  havp  it  Hrtrp  PYnrp«;<;prl  °^  himself,  and  would  be  SO  still  were  it  not 

proceedings  here  1  have  at  large  expressed  ^^^  ^^-^  counsellors,  for  he  gives  very  strict 

in  several  letters ;  neither  is  there  wanting  ^.^der  that  as  little  spoil  be  made  as  possible. 

daily  occasion  to  retire,  were  it   not  for  To-morrow  we  march  to  Birmingham,  and  so 

gaining  honor;  for  let  occasion  be  never  on  the  road  to  London,  from  whence,  by  the 

so  handsome,  unless  a  man  fight  on  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  come  to  Penshurst,  when 

Parliament  side,  than  which  for  my  part  1  I  hope  to  see  you  past  all  your  pains.     I  wrote 

had  rather  be  hanged,  it  will  be  said  a  man  to  you  last  to  desire  you  to  invite  all  my  sisters 

is  afraid  to  fight."     The  hope   of  peace  ^o  yop»  ^or  I  ^ou^t  London  will  be  shortly  a 

becomes  in  his  opinion  every  day  more  dim  ^'^^  ^^^  place. 

and  distant.  "People  are  much  divided.  A  week  after  that  letter  was  written 
The  king  is  of  late  much  averse  to  peace,  Lord  Spencer  was  present  at  the  first 
bv  the  persuasions  of  202  and  211  [prob-  great  battle  of  the  civil  war  on  Edge  Hill, 
ably  Rupert  and  Lord  Digby].  Neverthe-  The  night  before  he  received  Prince  Ru- 
less  the  honest  men  will  take  all  occasions  pert  at  his  own  "  faire  house  "  at  Worm- 
to  procure  an  accommodation,  which  the  leighton,  a  stately  structure  of  which  some 
king  when  he  sent  the  late  messages  [the  portions  still  remain.  On  the  following 
mission  of  Southampton  and  Falkland  to  day  he  fought  gallantly  among  the  king's 
Parliament]  did  heartily  desire,  and  would  guards,  nicknamed  from  their  splendid 
still  make  offers  but  for  202  and  211,  and  appearance  the  Show  Troop,  who  that 
the  expectation  of  the  queen  and  fear  day  obtained  the  king's  permission  to 
of  the  Papists."  His  fears  proved  true,  leave  his  person  and  charge  in  the  front  of 
as  he  says  in  his  second  letter,  written  on  the  battle. 
the  march   to  Birmingham  on  the  four-  In  the  following  winter  he  paid  his  wife 
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a  sliort  visit  at  Penshurst,  where  she  gave  |  hither 

birth  to  a  daughter,  who  on\y  lived  a  few    ■"' 

days.  The  beautiful  portrait  at  Althorp 
was  evidently  painted  about  this  time.  It 
was  the  work  of  Wallter,  Cromwell's  favor- 
c  artist  and  a  friend  of  (be  Sidney  fam- 


ly.  and  is  the  best  representation  we  have 

It  Dorothy's  husband.     We  see   him   in 

by  the  Show  Troop, 


Dorothy's 
■suitof arr   . 

broad  lace  collar  falling  a 


steel  cuirass,  and  flowing  love-locks.  The 
brow  i.s  grxve  and  thoughtful,  the  blue 
eyes  full  of  tenderness,  and  the  handsome 
features  touched  with  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression, as  if  the  shadow  of  the  end  were 
already  upon  him  and  he  heard  the  voice 
that  was  so  soon  to  summon  him  away. 

Early  in  the  following  summer  we  find 
him  with  the  king  at  Oxford,  and  here,  in 
JuTie,  1643,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, in  recognition  of  his  distinguished 
services.  But  nothing  could  reconcile  him 
to  his  present  po.sition  ;  and  writing  to  his 
wife  from  the  trenches  before  Gloucester, 
during  the  king's  siege  of  that  city,  he 
repeats  how  much  he  envies  all  who  can 
go  to  their  own  houses,  and  how  passion- 
ately he  desires  her  company  and  that  of 
his  little  daughter  "  I'opet,''  who  he  hopes 
will  soon  be  able  to  join  him  at  Oxford. 
He  reflects  sorrowfully,  "how  intinilely 
more  happy  !  should  esteem  myself,  not- 
withstanding your  mother's  opinion  of  me, 
quietly  to  enjoy  your  company  at  Aithorp 
ttian  to  be  troubled  with  the  noises  and 
engaged  in  the  factions  of  the  court,  which 
I  shall  ever  endeavor  to  avoid."  The  in- 
conveniences and  delays  of  the  siege,  he 
COttfcsscs,  arc  yet  preferable  to  that  court 
life  which  he  disliked  so  much,  and  he 
owns  that  he  is  nut  ill  pleased  at  the 
variety,  more  es]>ecially  that  he  finds  him- 
self in  good  company  and  cnjovs  the 
society  of  Lord  Falkland  and  .Mr.  Cfiilling- 
worth,  as  he  proceeds  to  tell  his  wife :  — 


much  out  of  kindneu  toise  udi 

onveniency,  my  quarter  being  tbne 
or  four  miles  nearer  the  leaguer  th^n  mv  Lnl 
Ikvonshire's,  with  whom  he  stftid  till  he  m 
commanded  to  make  ready  his  engine]  «itk 
all  pos.sible  speed.  It  is  not  to  be  imagiud 
with  what  diligence  and  aatisfaction  |I  men 
to  himself)  he  executeH  his  command:  foray 
part  1  think  it  not  unwinely  done  of  him  to 
change  his  profession,  and  I  think  vou  vinld 
have  been  of  mv  mind  if  you  had  heard  htm 
diiipute  last  night  with  my  Lord  Falkland  in 
favor  of  Socinianism,  wherein  he  was  bj  ia 
lordship  so  often  confounded  that  really  it  ap- 
pears he  has  much  more  reason  for  hi»  endues 
than  for  his  opinions. 
AuEUiI  >sih.  beloce  GloucatcT. 

A  week  later  Charles  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  siege  on  the  approach  ot 
Essex's  army,  and  Sunderland's  next  let- 
ter is  written  on  the  i6th  of  September 
from  Oxford.  He  had  gone  there  for  ■ 
few  days,  as  there  seemed  no  probability 
of  an  immediate  battle^  and  had  joined 
Lord  Leicester,  who  had  been  summoned 
thither  from  Chester  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  embarking  for  Ireland,  and  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  at  Queen's  College. 

As  soon  as  I  came  I  went  to  your  father*!, 
where  I  found  Alibone  [the  servant  who 
brought  Lady  Sunderland's  letter*] —  with 
whose  face  I  was  better  pleased  than  with  an 
oE  the  ladies  here.  The  expression  i*  so  muu 
a  bolder  thing  than  charging  Lord  Essex,  that 
should  this  letter  miscarry  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  dames,  I  should,  by  haviif 
my  eyes  scratch!  uut,  be  cleared  from  comisa 
away  from  the  army  from  fear,  where  if  I  had 
stayed  it's  odds  if  I  had  lost  more  than  one. 
Last  night  the  king  sent  the  queen  word  be 
would  come  hither  upon  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
upon  one  of  which  days,  if  he  alter  his  it  " 


My  I) 


r  H.*« 


islw 


It  of  the  trenches  nn  Wednesday  I  received 
your  letter  nf  the  2olh.  which  g.ivc  me  so  much 
satisfaction  that  it  put  all  the  inconvenience  a 
of  this  sitjje  "ul  of  mv  thoughts.  At  that 
instant,  if  I  had  fullnwed  my  own  inclinations, 
I  had  returned  an  answer  to  yuurs,  writing  to 
you  and  hcariii);  from  you,  lieing  the  most 
pleasant  en  tc  ruin  incut  that  I  am  capable  of 
m  any  place,  tiiii  ts[)ecially  here,  where,  liul 

doni  without  mv  companyl  I  am  mure  siilitar)' 
than  ever  I  w-a.-^  in  my  lii'c,  this  country  litiu)! 
rcrv  full  of  little  private  collages 

.«  ercmv..^_^^.  _^^^ 

Chillingworlh  is  1 

Nicholas  ScbiTn's 
week  at  Oxford ;  o 


I,  1  s 


It  fail  ti 


othc  a 


afraid  our  setting  down  before 
Gloucester  has  hindered  us  from  making  u 
cud  of  the  war  this  year,  which  nothioK  could 
keep  us  from  doing  if  we  had  a  month  >  nwte 
time  which  we  lost  there,  for  we  never  wen 
in  a  more  prosperous  condition ;  and  yet  the 
divisions  do  not  at  all  diminish,  by  wbicb  «e 
receive  prejudice.  .  .  .  Since  I  came  here  I 
have  seen  nii  creature  but  vour  father  and  my 
uncle,  no  that  I  am  altogether  ignorant  of  tba 
intrigues  of  the  place.  Before  I  go  hence  I 
shall  have  a  letter  for  you.  I  take  the  bnt 
care  1  can  about  my  economical  affairs:  1  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  you  a  better 
house,  everybody  thinking  me  mad  for  speak- 
ing about  it.  I'ray  bless  Popet  for  me,  and 
tell  her  1  would  have  writ  to  her  but  that  upoa 
mature  deliberation  I  found  it  uncivil  to  ic- 
turn  an  answer  to  a  ladv  in  another  chsnctcr 
th.an  her  own,  which  I  am  not  yet  learned 
I.urd  Falk-  enough  to  do.  I  beseech  you  present  his  sc*^ 
>  sup.  Mr.  ,  vanis  to  niy  ladie,  who  is  moat  passionateUe 
here  'with   mc   in   Sir    and  (Kjrfccilie  yours  Sukdku.aiii>, 

lace,  whu  has  been  this  |      My  humble  services  to  I.ady  Lucy,  and  th* 

little  engineer  comes  not  .  other  little  ladies. 
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tt  was  the  last  letter  he  e 


1  the  Parliamentary  side  as  o 


few  days  more  and  that  loyal  and  constant  that  of  the  king,  and  a  speaker  at  West- 
■"        '      ~ '  .-•■-•..■         •-.         ■'      minster  observed  that  "except  in  the  oc- 

casion of  his  death  he  had  always  been  a 
good  patriot." 
The  beautiful  letter  which   Dorothy's 


heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  and  ilie 
who  had  been  coDtinually  present  to  his 
mind  was  left  widowed  and  desolate. 
The  news  reached  Oxford  that  a  battle 


to  ioiT 

n  the  tight  at  > 


vbury.     That  night    which  she  bore  her  dead  lord,  and  t 


the  fields  under  a    overwhelming  bi 


the 


bright  starlight  sky,  "impatient, 
an  officer  in  the  Puritan  camp,  "of  sloth 
and  darkness,  wishing  for  the  morning 
light  to  exercise  their  valor,  incapable  of 
sfcep,  their  enemy  being  so  nigli.  Falk- 
land's heart  we  know  was  heavy  with  the 
weary  longing  for  peace  which  was  soon 
to  be    stilieir  forever,   and   Sunderland's 


of  her  grief.     In 


thoughi 


e  turning  to  the  green  shades    tainties 


touching  language  Lord  Leices- 
its  his  dear  Doll  to  moderate  her 
sorrow,  and  implores  her  by  the  very 
power  of  that  "affection  for  him  whom 
she  loved  so  dearly  "to  lift  her  thoughts 
to  that  blessed  stale  of  happiness  "  far  be- 
yond any  that  he  did  or  could  enjoy  on 
earth,  such   as   depends   upon   no  uncer- 


of  his  home  and  the  pleasant  memory  of 


n  suffer  any  din 


bis   wife.      At   break   of   day   the   king's    your  dangers  and  how  sorry  for  anything  that 
horse  appeared  marshalled  in  battle  array'-       "    ■  ■        ■      ..    -  .  » 

on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  presently 
dashed  in  magnilicent  confusion  on  the 
pikes  of  the  Londoa  train-bands,  "  men  till   |>pn, 


Remember  how  apprehen 

nd  how  sorry  t 

Imagine  that  i 

yourself; 

he  looks  upon  it  v 


i    he  1 


then  held  in  loo  cheap 
who  now  presented  an  invmciDie  rampari 
to   the   cavalier   charge."     "  Officers  and 
commanders,"  says  the  same  eyewitness, 
"did  many  of  them  leave  off  their  doublets, 
and  with  daring  resolution  did  bring  on 
their  men,  as  if  they  came  rather  to  tri- 
umph  than  to  fight.      Three 
rode  to  the  charge,  and  each 
met  by  the  same  serried  barrier  of  pikes, 
standing  fast  and  immovable,  "  like  a  grove 
of  pines  in  a  day  of  wind  and  tempest." 


any  perlurba- 

be  admitted    by  that 

t,ut    blessed  condition  wherein  he  is,  yet  he  may 

I 1  ^jij  ,],j[,|(  you  forgetful  of  the 

hat  was  between  you,  rf  you  pursue 
lies,  in  being   careful  of   yourself 


5  they 


Three  times  the  horsemen  wheeled  round, 
and  charged  again.  Three  times  ihev 
went  reeling  back  among  a  cloud  of  bul- 
lets, which  made  fearful  havoc  both  of 
man  and  horse. 

In  the  brilliant  company  which  that  day 
charged  with  "  a  kind  of  contempt "  upon 
the  enemy,  rode  Lord  Sunderland,  con- 
spicuous among  so  many  brave  men  by 
his  heroic  bearing.  Again 
returned  to  the  attack,  and 
of  gathering  up  his  reins  to  charge  once 
more  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a 
bullet  from  the  Puritan  muskets.  Calmly 
and  nobly  he  met  his  end,  and  those  about 
him  wondered  to  see  him  die  with  so  few 
regrets.  In  the  confusion  which  followed, 
his  body  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
and  was  rifled  by  them,  but  Lord  Leicester 
succeeded  in  recovering  it  afterwards,  and 
redeemed  his  watch  from  the  Parliamen- 
tarian soldiers.  His  heart  was  taken  to 
Althorp,  and  buried  with  his  forefathers 
in  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Spencers  at 
Brington.  Far  and  wide  men  lamented 
his  early  death,  for  he  had  almost  as  many 


And  then  he  goes  on  to  remind  her  that 
she  owes  it  to  her  husband's  memory  to 
take  care  of  herself  and  her  children. 


For  their  sakes,  therefore,  assuage  your 
grief;  they  have  all  need  of  you,  and  one  espe- 
cially whose  life  as  yet  doth  absolutely  depend 
on  yours.  1  know  you  lived  happily,  and  so 
as  nobody  but  yourself  could  measure  the  con- 
lenlmenl  of  it.  1  rejoiced  at  it,  and  did  thank 
Cod  for  making  me  one  of  the  means  of  pro- 
curing it  for  you.  That  now  is  past  and  I  will 
not  flatter  you  so  much  as  to  think  you  can 
ever  be  so  happy  in  this  life  again;  but  this 
comfort  you  owe  me,  that  I  may  see  you  bear 
this  change  and  your  misfortunes  patiently. 
...   1  doubt  not  but  your  eyes  are  full  of 

_      tears,  and  not  the  emptier  for  those  they  shed. 

and  again  he  (iod  comfort  you,  and  let  us  join  in  prayer  to 
vas  in  the  act  I  Him  that  He  will  be  pleased  to  give  His  grace 
to  you,  to  your  mother,  and  myself,  that  all  of 
us  may  resign  and  submit  ourselves  entirely 
and  cheerfully  to  Fli»  pleasure.  So  nothing 
shall  be  able  to  make  us  unhappy  in  this  life, 
nor  to  hinder  us  from  being  happy  in  that 
which  is  eternal.  Which  that  you  may  enjoy 
at  the  end  of  your  days,  whose  number  I  wish 
as  great  as  of  any  mortal  creature,  and  that 
through  them  all  you  may  And  such  comforts 
as  are  l>esl  and  most  necessary  for  you,  it  is, 
and  shall  ever  be,  the  conMant  prayer  of  your 
lather  that  loves  you  dearly,      Levcester. 

A  few  days  after  this  letter  was  written 
Lady  Sunderland  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who 
received  his  father's  name,  but  died  while 
he  was  still  a  child.    She  herself  lived, 
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and  after  the  first  violence  o£  the  shock 


1   ended ;    she   had 
beauty  fade  with  the  rose,  and  share  too 
soon  '■  the  common  fate  of  all  tilings  rare." 

But  tliat  strong  power  of  love  whicli 
had  brought  her  so  much  of  joy  and  pain 
was  her  best  stay  now.  She  liv'cd  for  her 
children  and  her  father's  sake,  and  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  others  by  her  good' 
ness  and  her  sympathy.  In  later  years  she 
ministered  with  piiyiiif;  tenderness  lo  the 
oqjhancd  and  captive  Princess  Elisabeth 
during  Ihc  year  she  lived  at  Penshurst; 
and  made  her  house  at  Althorp  a  home 
for  evicted  clergy  and  sufferers  in  the 
king's  cause.  Afterwards,  probably  to 
please  her  parents,  she  consented  to  take 
a  second  husband,  and  became  the  wife  of 
Sir  Robert  Smyth,  of  Bounds  in  Kent, 
who  was  connected  with  the  Sidneys,  and 
whose  family  portrait  we  see  with  her  own 
in  the  gallery  at  Altjiorp. 

On  the  ninth  of  July.  1652,  Mr.  Evelyn, 
who  was  slaying  at  Tunbridge  Wells  for 
his  wife's  health,  went  over  to  Penshurst 
and  ''  found  a  great  company  assembled  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  my  Lady  Sun- 
derland with  my  own  fellow-collegian 
Robert  Smylhc." 

This  husband  too  Dorothy  survived, 
and  had  by  her  second  marriage  an  only 
son,  afterwards  governor  of  Dover  Castle, 
Of  her  other  cliildren  Robert,  Lord  Sun- 
derland, became  notorious  as  the  prime 
minister  who  served  three  Icings  in  turn, 
and  who  had  no  ambition  but  to  be  "safe, 
rich,  and  great;"  while  Dorothy,  the  Popct 
of  her  father's  letters,  married  Lord  Kali- 
fax,  another  leading  statesman  of  the  day, 
but  one  of  a  far  higher  type  than  Sunder- 
land. Waller's  revenge  was  satisfied,and 
l^dy  Sunderland  lived  to  be  old  and  to 
see  grandchildren  growing  up  around  her. 
But  we  learn,  from  her  letters  of  this 
period,  that  to  the  last  her  spirit  was  as 
bright  >tnd  kindly,  her  heart  as  true  and 
tender  as  of  old.  Troubles  enough  she 
had ;  her  son's  unscrupulous  conduct  cost 
her  many  a  sigli :  the  old  home  at  Pens- 
hurst was  sadly  changed,  her  sisters  for 
the  most  part  dead,  her  brothers  estranged 


Algernon  Sidney,  die  on  the  scaffold,  con- 
demned to  a  traitor's  doom  by  the  son  of 
the  king  in  whose  cau.'ic  her  husband  had 
laid  down  his  life.  Her  tender  heart  felt 
the  shock  keenly,  and  she  did  not  long 
survive  him  but  (lied  herself  early  in  the 
following  year.  Tlien,  as  she  lay  dying. 
her  thoughts  turned  to  the  far-off  days  of 


her  youth,  and  she  asked  to  be  buried,  doI 
in  London  where  she  died,  not  at  Peu- 
hurst  with  her  father  and  mother,  or  with 
the  Smyths  in  Kent,  but  in  the  cbapcl  at 
Brington,  where  Sunderland  slept  with  bi* 
fathers. 

There,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February, 
1684,  her  ashes  were  laid  in  the  quiet 
Northamptonshire  church  on  the  brow  o( 
the  hill  looking  over  the  grassy  banks  and 
wooded  slopes  of  Althorp,  and  the  loog- 
parted  lovers  were  at  length  united.  In 
that  chapel  the  Spencers  of  past  genera- 
tions sleep,  each  in  his  stately  tomb. 
There  thev  rest  under  marble  canopies, 
knight  and  baron,  lord  and  lady,  claH  ia 
spk:ndid  armor  and  ermine-trimmed  dud- 
tles,  with  their  richly  embroidered  robd, 
their  jewelled  necklets  and  chains  of  gokL 
Tlieir  names  and  titles  arc  recorded  id 
many  a  long  inscription;  their  armorial 
bearings  are  emblazoned  on  the  mils 
about  them ;  but  among  all  this  pomp  of 
heraldry  we  look  in  vain  for  some  memorial 
of  the  young  hero  who  fell  at  Newbury, 
and  of  his  fair  Sacharissa.  No  stone 
marks  their  resting-place,  no  inscription 
records  their  names.  It  ia  enough  lo 
know  tlicy  sleep  there  side  by  side,  joined 
together  again  by  that  stern  hand  irhich 
alone  had  power  to  part  them;  enough  to 
feel  that  we  can  say  of  them,  they  were 
lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  M 
death  they  are  not  divided. 


"LOCKSLEY  HALL"  AND  THE  JIJBILEE. 
BY  THE    RICIIT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTOItL 

The  nation  will  observe  with  warm  sal' 
isfaction  that,  although  the  new  *' Lock>- 
ley  Hall"  is,  as  told  by  the  calendar,  > 
work  of  Lord  Tennyson  s  old  age,  yet  ii 
his  poetic  "eve  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated.  The  date  of  "  Waverley" 
was  fixed  by  its  alternative  title  "  Tli 
Sixty  Years  Since;"  but  the  illustrioui 
author  told  of  years  not  all  incltided  witbia 
his  own  span  of  life ;  and  his  decease  ud- 
dened  the  world  of  letters  and  of  man 
soon  after  his  sixth  decade  was  complete 
It  was  in  [S42  that  the  genius  of  Lcml 
Tennyson  blazed  in  full  orb  upon  the 
world.  But  he  had  long  before  •  woni 
the  livery  of  the  Muse,  and  braved  the 
ordeal  of'^the  press,  so  that  it  is  harrlly  an 
exaggeration  to  treat  of  the  whole  period 
of  threescore  years  as  already  included 
within  a  literary  life.    And  now  that  he 

•  Poem)  bY  Tm  BnHtacn  [AlCnd  iwl  Quia  TW- 
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gives  us  another  **  Locksley  Hall "  **  after 
sixty  years,"  the  very  last  criticism  that 
will  be  hazarded,  or  if  hazarded  will  be 
accepted,  on  his  work  will  be,  that  it  be- 
trays a  want  of  tone  and  fibre.  For  my 
own  part  I  have  been  not  less  impressed 
with  the  form,  than  with  the  substance. 
Limbs  will  grow  stiff  with  age,  but  minds 
not  always  ;  we  tind  here  all  undiminished 
that  suppleness  of  the  poet  which  enables 
him  to  conform  without  loss  of  freedom 
to  the  stringent  laws  of  measured  verse. 
Lord  Tennyson  retains  his  conspicuous 
mastery  over  the  trochaic  metre,  and  even 
the  least  favorable  among  the  instantane- 
ous, or  ** pistol-graph,"  criticisms  demand- 
ed by  the  necessities  of  the  daily  press, 
stingily  admits  that  the  poem  **here  and 
there  exhibits  the  inimitable  touch." 

Another    article,    produced  under  the 
same  rigorous  conditions,  but  of  singular 
talent*  states    rather  dogmatically  that 
any  criticism  which  accepts  Lord  Tenny- 
son as  a  thinker  is  now  out  of  date.     I 
venture  to  demur  to  this  proposition ;  and 
.to contend  that  the  author  of  "  In  Memo- 
nam"  (for  example)   shows    a  capacity 
which  entitles  him  to  a  high  place  among 
the  thinkers  of  the  day ;  of  thinkers,  too, 
on  those  subjects,  which  have  the  first  and 
highest  claim  to  the  august  name  of  phil- 
osophy.   It  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to 
regard  all  the  productions  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son as  equally  the  fruit  of  the  "  thinker  " 
that  is  in  him.    A  great  poet  is  commonly 
of  a  richly  diversified  nature;  and  as  the 
strong  man  of  the  gospel  is  ejected  by  a 
stronger  man,  so  the  strong  faculty  of  the 
poet  may  rock  or  swerve  under  the  en- 
croaching pressure  of  a  faculty  which  is 
even,  if  only  for  the  time,  stronger  still. 
The  passionate  or  emotional  part  of  na- 
ture comes  into  rivalry'  with  the  reflective 
organ,  and  it  is  our  own  fault  if  because 
in  a  given  work  the  one  predominates,  we 
deny  the  existence  of  the  other  ;  or  again, 
if  we  assume  that  the  balance  of  powers 
can  never  shift,  and  that  all  faculties  are 
equably  represented  at  all  times,  was  to 
exalt  tne  individual  human  mind,  subject 
to  all  the  incidents  of  life,  up  to  the  level 
of  a  perfect  intelligence. 

In  the  work,  however,  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  world,  Lord  Tennyson  neither 
claims  the  authority,  nor  charges  himself 
with  the  responsibility,  of  one  who  sol- 
emnly delivers,  under  the  weight  of  years, 
and  with  a  shortened  span  before  him,  a 
confession  of  political  or  social  faith. 
The  poem  is  strictly  a  dramatic  mono- 
logue.    In  its  pages  we  have  before  us, 

*  Ptdl  Mall  GtuetUt  December  14,  x886,  p.  5. 


though  without  the  formal  divisions  of  the 
drama,  a  group  of  personages,  and  the 
strain  changes  from  the  color  of  thought 
appropriate  for  one  to  that  which  befits 
another.  In  the  one  supreme  poem  of  the 
first  person  singular,  the  "  Divina  Com- 
media,"  we  know  at  first  hand  the  precise 
relation  of  sympathy  in  which  the  poet 
stands  to  each  of  the  persons  brought 
upon  the  scene.  But  this  is  a  case  by 
itself.  When  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
piece  that  the  poet  shall  himself  appear, 
the  greater  is  his  power,  the  more  com- 
pletely he  is  shrouded  behind  the  veil  his 
art  has  woven ;  and  we  can  but  speculate, 
in  Homer  or  in  Shakespeare,  on  the  ques- 
tion which  among  his  creations  were  the 
favorites  of  the  maker  himself.  These 
two  superlative  masters  are  more  nearly 
allied  than  might  be  supposed ;  for  Homer, 
although  in  form  epic,  is  in  essence  also 
a  great  dramatist,  and  contains  within  him 
seminally  the  drama  of  his  country.  Lord 
Tennyson  gives  his  reader,  in  form  at 
least,  even  less  help,  since  each  of  us  has 
to  discover  the  transitions  for  himself. 
The  method  in  the  old  "  Locksley  Hall," 
and  in  the  new,  is  the  same.  In  each  the 
maker  is  outside  his  work;  and  in  each 
we  have  to  deal  with  it  as  strictly  im- 
personal. Were  it  otherwise,  were  we  to 
seek  political  knowledge  at  the  lips  of  our 
author,  we  should  not  be  in  difficulty  ;  for 
this  is  he  who  in  his  official  verses  of 
1 85 1,  addressed  to  the  queen,  and  in  the 
poem  '*  Love  thou  thy  Land,"  has  supplied 
us  with  a  code  of  politics  as  sound,  as 
comprehensive,  and  as  exactly  balanced, 
as  either  verse  or  prose  could  desire. 

The  connection  of  the  two  "  Locksley 
Halls  "  lies  in  the  continuous  identity  of 
the  hero,  he  supplying  the  thread  on 
which  the  subject  and  its  movement  hang. 
The  teaching  of  half  a  century  ago,  pro- 
ceeding immediately  from  the  poet's  lips, 
inculcated  above  all  things  impartiality  of 
view.    He 

Would  love  the  gleams  of  good  that  broke 
From  either  side,  nor  veil  his  eyes.* 

And  the  strain  of  the  personage  then 
young,  whom  the  famous  poem  set  before 
us,  was  not  one-sided.  He  then  saw  a 
mercenary  taint  upon  the  age  :  — 

Every  do<ir  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but 
to  golden  keys. 

He  had  glimpses  of  a  vaunting  temper 
and  of  words  outrunning  deeds  :  — 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt 

that  Honor  feels. 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at 

each  other's  heels. 

*  From  "  Love  thou  thy  Land,"  Poema,  p.  179. 
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Yet  he  shook  off  depression  and  taught 
the  doctrine  of  a  tempered  progress,  in 
lines  which  the  language  itself  cannot  out- 
live :  — 

Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increas- 
ing purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  man  are  widened  with  the 
process  of  the  suns. 

And  what  those  suns  had  already  done 
was  tirst  fruit ;  the  harvest  was  behind  :  — 

Men  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reap- 
ing something  new. 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the 
things  that  they  shall  do. 

And  not  only  was  there  no  fear  of  onward 
movement  —  witness  the  line  which  may 
well  make  a  nervous  man  giddy  as  he 
reads  it  — 

Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the 
ringing  grooves  of  change ; 

but  the  dauntless  eye  of  the  prophet  has 
seen,  down  the  long  avenue,  all  the  way 
—  I  fear  the  immeasurable  way  —  to  the 
great  result :  — 

Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the 

battle  flags  were  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of 

the  world. 

Such  is  the  voice  that  rings  as  well  as 
warbles  from  the  chambers  of  the  old 
"Locksley  Hall."  On  the  whole,  if  an 
account  be  strictly  taken,  the  coloring  was 
something  sanguine.  A  bias  in  that  di- 
rection was  not  unsuited  to  the  speaker's 
youth,  especially  if,  as  England  has  un- 
flinchingly believed,  his  lessons  of  hope 
were,  upon  the  whole,  the  lessons  of  wis- 
dom. The  labor  of  life  is  cheered  by  the 
song  of  life.  The  sweat  of  man's  brow, 
and  the  burden  on  his  back,  produce  bet- 
ter practical  results,  if  he  can  be  encour- 
aged to  reckon  with  a  reasonable  confi- 
dence on  his  reward. 

As  the  junior  changes  into  a  senior  at 
the  command  of  the  bard  of  the  new 
"Locksley  Hall,"  he  does  not  forget  to 
look  at  the  reverse  as  well  as  the  obverse 
of  the  medal,  or  to  recommend  the  perse- 
vering performance  of  daily  duty  as  the 
best  medicine  for  paralyzing  doubts,  and 
the  safest  shelter  under  the  storms  either 
of  practical  or  of  speculative  life.  So 
speaks  the  eulogy*  on  the  successful 
suitor  of  the  first  *'  Locksley  Hall,"  to 
whom  a  gentle  reparation  is  now  made, 
and  who  served  God  in  his  generation  :  — 

Strove  for  sixty  widowed  years  to  help  his 

homelier  brother  men, 
Served  the  poor,  and  bu'lt  the  cottage,  raised 

the  school,  and  drained  the  fen. 

*  Locksley  Hall,  Sixty  Yean  After,  p.  3& 


But  the  voice  of  our  prophet  ta  tldi 
poem,  if  taken  as  a  whole,  has  under^Qoe 
a  change.  Such  a  change  was  in  the  coone 
of  nature. 

The  clouds,  that  gather  round  the  setting  mi, 
Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  an  e}'e 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality.* 

Perhaps  the  tone  may  even,  at  times,  be 
thought  to  have  grown  a  little  hoarse  with 
his  years.  Not  that  we  are  to  regard  it 
as  the  voice  of  the  author.  On  the  earlier 
occasion  he  supplied  in  "Love  thou  tby 
Land  "  whatever  correction  was  required 
to  bring  the  scales  of  anticipation  back  to 
equilibrium.  He  has  not  now  givea  ns 
his  own  personal  forecast  of  the  actual  or 
the  coming  time ;  and  in  withholding  it 
he  allows  us  a  yet  greater  freedom  to  esti* 
mate  the  utterances  of  the  prophet  in  the 
new  "Locksley  Hall"  by  the  rules  d 
truth  and  soberness,  but  "  without  respect 
of  persons." 

For  much  indeed  that  he  teaches  «e 
ought  to  feel  obliged  to  him.    Each  m- 
cration  or  age  of  men  is  under  a  twdold 
temptition ;  the  one  to  overrate  its  own 
performances  and  prospects,  the  other  to 
undervalue  the  times  preceding  or  folios 
ing  its  own.     No  greater  calamity  can 
happen  to  a  people  than  to  break  utterly 
with  its  past.    But  this  proposition  in  its 
full  breadth  applies  more  to  its  zggnp^ 
than  to  its  immediate  past.    Our  ]ud^ 
ment  on  the  age  that  last  |)receded  o* 
should  be  strictly  just.     But  it  should  b^ 
masculine,  not  timorous;  for,  if  we  ri^^ 
its  defects  and  glorify  its  errors,  we  di^ 
locate  the  axis  of  the  very  ground  whic^ 
forms  our  own  point  of  departure.    Tli*2 
rule   particularly  applies   to   the  peric 
which  preceded'our  own.    The  first  thre 
decades  of  this  century  w^ere  far 
normal.    They  suffered,  both  morally 
politically,  from  the  terrible  recoil  of 
French  Revolution,  and  of  the  means  tvk^ 
ployed  for  counteracting  it    That  pcrioc^ 
gave  us  military  glory.     It  made  noU^ 
and  immortal  aaditions  to  our  literature^ 
In  line  art,  though  there  had  beenasnB^ 
set,  the  sun  still  illumined  the  sky.    But 
the  items  of  the  account  per  contra  an 
great  indeed.    One  of  the  lightest  amoig 
them  is,  that  it  brought  our  industrial  arts 
to  the  lowest  point  ot  degradation.    Under 
the  benign  influence  of  protection,  theie 
was  a  desert  of  universal  ugliness.    It 
j  also  charged  the  inheritance  of  our  conn* 
i  trymcn  with  a  public  debt  equal  to  more 
I  than  a  fourth,  at  one  time  more  nearly 
'  touching  a  third,  of  the  aggregate  value 
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all  their  private  property.  Would  that 
is  had  been  all !  It  taxed  the  nation  for 
e  benefit  of  class.  It  ground  down  the 
;ople  by  the  Com  Law,  and  debased 
em  by  the  Poor  Law.  In  Ireland,  Par- 
.ment  refused  through  one  generation  of 
en  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  Roman  Catho- 
:  emancipation,  without  which  promise 
>t  even  the  devilish  enginery  of  the  other 
Bans  emploved  would  have  sufliiced  to 
ing  about  tfie  legislative  union  between 
e  two  countries.  But  in  1815  they  le^is- 
ted,  with  a  cruel  severity  which  the  Irish 
irliament  might  never  have  wished,  and 
•uld  never  have  dared,  against  the  occu- 
ers,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  people,  of 
at  "sister  island."  On  this  side  the 
bannel,  the  Church  was  quietly  suffered 

remain  a  wilderness  of  rank  abuse. 
Jt  activity  was  shown  enough  and  to 
>are,  by  the  use  of  legislative  and  execu- 
te power,  to  curtail  the  traditional  free- 
)m  of  the  people.  The  law  had  been 
ade  hateful  to  the  nation ;  and  both  our 
stitutions  and  our  empire  had  been 
ought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  when 

1830  the  king  dared  not  dine  with  the 
rd  mayor,  and  the  long  winter  nights 
ere  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  Swing 
es,  in  southern  counties  which  have 
own  into  Tor)Msm  under  the  beneficent 
fluence  of  reformed  government  and  leg- 
ation. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  beginning  of  the 
riod  had  the  solitary  glory  of  ending 
e  long  series  of  continuous  crime  by 
5  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.     Nearer 

close,  there  were  marked  tendencies 
rards  good,  and  even  some  noble  begin- 
igs  ot  improvement ;  but  these  were 
inly  and  conspicuously  due  to  sus- 
:tea  and  reviled  minorities,  and  were  in 
.ny  instances  resented,  as  well  as  re- 
ted,  with  a  bitterness  almost  savage, 
1  hardly  known  to  our  more  modern 
i  suflficiently  lively  contentions. 
5uch  were  the  backwaters  (so  to  call 
;m)  of  the  French  Revolution  and  of  the 
r  against  it,  and  such  was  the  later 
rorgian  era,  on  which  it  is  necessary  to 
e  plainness  of  speech,  because  it  now 
:es  the  benefit  of  the  glorifying  hues  of 
itance,  as  well  as  of  military  triumph; 
d  none  sur\'ive,  except  a  dwindling 
ndful,  to  speak  of  it  from  recollection. 
It  though  it  was  a  time  which  can  ill 
ind  comparison  with  most  others  of  our 
itory,  there  still  remained  for  us  that 
)rious  inheritance  of  Britons  which, 
)ugh  it  imperilled  and  defaced,  it  did 
t  destroy. 
It  was  manifestly  from  the  point  marked 

the  close  of  this  period  that  the  old 


"  Locksley  Hall "  took  its  measurements, 
and  found  in  the  survey  of  the  years  which 
had  succeeded  1830,  tnat  their  good  out- 
weighed their  evil.  In  his  admirable 
verses  to  the  queen,  too,  Mr.  Tennyson  — 
this  time  in  person  and  not  through  a 
persona  —  looked  at  the  Ship  of  State,  and 
gave  her  his  benediction  on  her  way,  as 
Longfellow's  master  blessed  the  ship  of 
the  Union :  — 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ; 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee ; 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  {ears. 
Are  all  with  thee  —  are  all  with  thee. 

During  the  intervening  half-century,  or 
near  it,  the  temper  of  hope  and  thanlcful- 
ness,  which  both  Mr.  Tennyson  and  the 
young  prophet  of  "  Locksley  Hall "  so 
largehr  contributed  to  forni,  has  been 
testecl  by  experience.  Authorities  and 
people  have  been  hard  at  work  in  dealing 
with  the  laws,  the  policy,  and  the  manners 
of  the  country.  Their  performances  may 
be  said  to  form  the  play,  intervening  be- 
tween the  old  prologue,  and  the  new  epi- 
logue which  has  just  issued  from  the 
press.  This  epilogue,  powerful  as  it  is, 
will  not  quite  harmonize  with  the  ever- 
greens of  Christmas.  The  young  prophet, 
now  grown  old,  is  not,  indeed  (though  per- 
haps, on  his  own  showing,  he  ought  to 
be),  in  despair.  For  he  still  stoutly 
teaches  manly  duty  and  personal  effort, 
and  longs  for  progress  more,  he  trows, 
than  its  professing  and  blatant  votaries. 
But  in  his  present  survey  of  the  age  as 
his  field,  he  seems  to  find  that  a  sadder 
color  has  invested  all  the  scene.  The  evil 
has  eclipsed  the  good,  and  the  scale,  which 
before  rested  solidly  on  the  ground,  now 
kicks  the  beam.  For  the  framing  of  our 
estimate,  however,  prose,  and  very  prosaic 
prose,  may  be  called  in  not  less  than 
poetry.  The  question  demands  an  an- 
swer, whether  it  is  needful  to  open  so  dark 
a  prospect  for  the  future ;  whether  it  is 
just  to  pronounce  what  seems  to  be  a  very 
decided  censure  on  the  immediate  past. 
And  there  is  this  peculiar  feature  in  the 
case.  In  most  countries  and  most  periods 
of  the  world,  governments  may  bear  their 
own  faults,  and  in  proportion  the  peoples 
may  go  scot-free.  Not  so  in  this  country, 
ancl  at  this  time.  In  the  words  of  the 
prince-consort,  "Our  institutions  are  on 
their  trial,"  as  institutions  of  self-govern- 
ment; and  if  condemnation  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced, on  the  nation  it  must  mainly  fall, 
and  must  sweep  away  with  it  a  large  part 
of  such  hopes  as  have  been  either  fanati- 
cally or  reflectively  entertained  that,  by 
this  provision  of  self-government,  the  fu- 
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ture  might  effect  some  moderate  improve- 
ment upon  the  past,  and  mitigate  in  some 
Eerceptible  degree  the  social  sorrows  and 
urdens  of  mankind. 
I  will  now,  with  a  view  to  a  fair  trial  of 
this  question,  try  to  render,  rudely  and 
slightly  though  it  be,  some  account  of  the 
deeds  and  the  movement  of  this  last  half- 
century.  I  shall  reserve  until  the  close 
what  must  be  put  down  to  its  debit.  For 
the  present  I  will  only  shut  out  from  the 
review  important  divisions  of  the  subject 
with  which  I  am  not  competent  to  deal ; 
those  of  literature,  of  research,  of  science, 
of  morals.  These  great  subjects  would 
resent  summary  treatment  even  by  a  com- 
petent hand  ;  and  my  hand  is  not  compe- 
tent, nor  my  opinions  worth  record.  What 
I  have  to  say  bears  upon  them,  but  mainly 
in  the  way  of  exterior  contact.  I  shall  only 
venture  to  refer  to  those  portions  of  the 
case  which  can  as  it  were  be  inventoried ; 
the  course  and  acts  of  public  authority, 
and  the  movement,  so  closely  associated 
with  them,  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the 
most  palpable  forms  of  voluntary  action. 

The  prophet  of  the  new  "Locksley 
Hall"  records  against  us  many  sad,  ana 
even  shameful,  defaults.  They  are  not  to 
be  denied ;  and  the  list  probably  might  be 
lengthened.  The  youngest  among  us  will 
not  see  the  day  in  which  new  social  prob- 
lems will  have  ceased  to  spring  as  from 
the  depths,  and  vex  even  the  most  suc- 
cessful solvers  of  the  old ;  or  in  which  this 
proud  and  great  English  nation  will  not 
have  cause,  in  all  its  ranks  and  orders,  to 
bow  its  head  before  the  Judge  Eternal, 
and  humbly  to  confess  to  forgotten  duties, 
or  wasted  and  neglected  opportunities. 
It  is  well  to  be  reminded,  and  in  tones 
such  as  make  the  deaf  man  hear,  of  city 
children  who  **  soak  and  blacken  soul  ancl 
sense  in  city  slime  ;  "  of  maidens  cast  by 
thousands  on  the  street ;  of  the  sempstress 
scrimped  of  her  daily  bread  ;  of  dwellings 
miserably  crowded ;  of  fever  as  the  result ; 
even  of  "incest  in  the  warrens  of  the 
poor.'*  On  the  last-named  item,  and  the 
group  of  ideas  therewith  associated, 
scarcely  suited  for  discussion  here,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  warrens  of  the  poor  have 
more  to  fear  from  a  rigid  investigation 
than  other  and  more  spacious  habitations. 
But  a  word  on  the  rest.  Take  first  the 
city  child  as  he  is  described.  For  one 
such  child  now  there  were  ten,  perhaps 
twenty,  fifty  years  back.  A  very  large, 
and  a  still  increasing  proportion  of  these 
children  have  been  brought  under  the  reg- 
ular training  and  discipline  of  the  school. 
Take  the  maidens,  who  are  now,  as  they 
were  then,  cast  by  thousands  on  the  street. 


But  then,  if  one  among  them  were  strickn 
with  penitence  and  sought  for  a  place  in 
which  to  hide  her  head,  she  found  it  only 
in  the  pomp  of  paid  institutions,  and  in  a 
help  well  meant,  no  doubt,  yet  carrying 
little  of  what  was  most  essential,  symps* 
thetic  discrimination,  and  mild,  nay  even 
tender,  care.    Within  the  half-century  a 
new  chapter  has  opened.    Faith  and  love 
have  gone  forth  into  the  field.    Specimens 
of  womankind,  sometimes  the  very  best 
and  highest,  have  not  deemed  this  quest 
of    souls    beneath   them.    Scrimping  d 
wages,  no  doubt,  there  is  and  was.    But 
the  fair  wage  of  to-day  is  far  higher  than 
it  was  then,  and  the  unfair  wage  is  assum- 
ably  not  lower.    Miserable  and  crowded 
dwellings,  again,  and  fever  as  their  result, 
both  then  and  now.     But  legislation  has 
in  the  interval  made  its  attempts  in  ear- 
nest ;  and  if  this  was  with  awkward  and 
ungainly  hand,  private  munificence  or  en- 
terprise is  dotting   our  city  areas  with 
worthy  dwellings.     Above   all  have  we 
not  to  record  in  this  behalf  martyred  liveSi 
such  as  those  of  Denison  and  Toynbee? 
Or  shall  we  refuse  honorable  mention  to 
not  less  devoted  lives,  still  happily  re- 
tained, of  such  persons  as  Miss  Octavia 
Hill?    With  all  this  there  has  happily 
grown  up  not  only  a  vast  general  exten- 
sion of  benevolent  and  missionary  means, 
but  a  great  parochial  machinery  of  do- 
mestic visitation,  charged  with   comfort 
and  blessing  to  the  needy,  and  spread 
over  so  wide  a  circle,  that  what  was  for- 
merly an  exception  may  now  with  some 
confidence  be  said  to  be  the  rule.     H  in- 
sufficiencies have  come  to  be  more  keenly 
felt,  is  that  because  they  are  greater,  or 
because  there  is  a  bolder  and  better-trained 
disposition  to  feel  them  ?    The  evils  which 
our  prophet  rightly  seeks  to  cauterize  with 
his  red-hot  iron,  were  rank  amon^  us  even 
in  the  days  when  Hogarth,  a  pioneer  of 
reformation,  drew  his  Seer  Street  and  his 
Gin   Lane.     They  grew  with  population 
and  with  wealth ;  but  they  grew  unnoticed* 
until  near  the  period  when  the  earliest 
*'  Locksley  Hall "  cheered  the  hearts  of 
those  who  sought  to  mend  the  world.     If 
fifty  years  ago  censure  was  appeased  and 
hopefulness  encouraged,  is  there  anv  reap 
son  now  why  hope  should  be  put  uncier  an 
extinguisher  and  censure  should  hold  all 
the  ground  ? 

About  twenty  years  ago,  and  towards 
the  close  of  his  famous  and  highly  honored 
life.  Lord  Russell  spoke  the  much-noted 
words,  *'  Rest  and  be  thankfuL'*  And  right 
well  had  his  rest  been  earned.  But  the 
nation,  which  we  may  hope  was  thankful, 
yet  rested  not.    As  a  nation,  it  has  labored 
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barder  than  ever  before ;  harder,  perhaps, 
than   any  nation  ever  labored.     True,  it 
has  a  greater  number  of  leisured  men, 
and  moreover  of  idle  men,  than  it  had 
sixty  years  back.     It  must  be  left  to  them 
to  state  what  is  the  final  cause  of  their 
existence,  and  what  position  it  is  that  the 
Almighty  destined  them  to  fill  upon  this 
ever-whirling  planet.     But,  even  after  de- 
ducting them  as  a  minus  quantity  from 
our  sum  total,  it  still  remains  true  not  only 
that  the  nation  labors  hard,  but  that  it  has 
discovered,  for  itself  at  least,  the  perpetual 
motion.    For  it  has  built  up  an  empire, 
and  DO  insignificant  part  of  it  since  the 
first "  LocksTey  Hall "  was  written,  of  such 
an  exacting  though  imposing  magnitude, 
and  of  such  burdensome  though  glorious 
responsibilities,  that  it  must  perforce  keep 
to  its  activity  like  Sisyphos  with  his  stone, 
or  IxioQ  on  nis  wheel.     It  would  be  little 
to  say  that  the  practical  le^slation  of  the 
last  nftv  years  has  in  quantity  far  exceeded 
that  ot  the  three  preceding  fifties  taken 
together.     The   real  question  is  on  its 
quality.    Ha§  this  great  attempt  in  an  old 
country  at    popular    government,    when 
brought  to  trial  by  relative,  not  abstract 
stanaards,  failed,  or  has  it  not  ?    I  remem- 
ber being  told  by  Kingsley  how,  when  an 
old  friend  of  his  had  rushed  unadvisedly 
into  verse,  he  plucked  up  all  his  courage 
for  the  needful  emphasis  and  told  him, 
**My  dear  friend,  your  poems  are   not 
good  but  bad."    Will  it  be  too  audacious 
to  submit  to    the  prophet  of    the  new 
**  Locksley  Hall  "  that  the  laws  and  works 
of  the  half-century  he  reviews  are  not  bad 
but  good  ? 

J  will  refer  as  briefly  as  may  be  to  the 
sphere  of  legislation.     Slavery  has  been 
abolished.    A  criminal  code,  which  dis- 
SJ^ced  the  statute-book,  has  been  effectu- 
^y  reformed.     Laws  of  combination  and 
^ntract,   which    prevented  the  working 
population  from  obtaining  the  best  price 
jor  their  labor,  have  been  repealed.     The 
*anientable  and   demoralizing  abuses    of 
the  Poor   Law  have   been   swept  away. 
livts  and  limbs,  always  exposed  to  de- 
struction through  the  incidents  of  labor, 
formerly  took  their  chance,  no  man  heed- 
ing them,   even   when  the  origin  of  the 
calamity  lay  in  the  recklessness  or  neglect 
of  the  employer ;  they  are  now  guarded  by 
preventive  provisions,  and  the  loss  is  miti- 
gated, to  the  sufferers  or  their  survivors, 
by  pecuniary  compensation.    The  scan- 
dals of  labor  in  mines,  factories,  and  else- 
where, to  the  honor,  fiirst  and  foremost,  of 
the  name  of  Shaftesbury,  have  been  either 
removed,  or  gready  qualified  and  reduced. 
The    population  on  the  seacoast  is  no 


longer  forced  wholesale  into  contraband 
trade  by  fiscal  follies  ;  and  the  game  laws 
no  longer  constitute  a  plausible  apology 
for  poaching.  The  entire  people  have 
good  schools  placed  within  the  reach  of 
their  children,  and  are  put  under  legal 
obligation  to  use  the  privilege,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  charge.  They  have  also  at 
their  doors  the  means  of  husbanding  their 
savings,  without  the  compromise  of  their 
independence  by  the  inspection  of  the 
rector  or  the  squire,  and  under  the  guar- 
antee of  the  State  to  the  uttermost  farthing 
of  the  amount.  Living  in  a  land  where 
severance  in  families  is  almost  a  matter 
of  course,  they  are  no  longer  barred  from 
feeding  and  sustaining  domestic  affection 
by  prohibitory  rates  of  postage,  sternly 
imposed  upon  the  masses,  while  the  peers 
and  other  privileged  classes  were  exempt 
through  franking  from  the  charge.  In 
this  establishment  of  cheap  communica- 
tions, England  has  led  the  world.*  Infor- 
mation through  a  free  press,  formerly  cut 
off  from  them  by  stringent  taxation,  is  now 
at  their  easy  command.  The  taxes  which 
they  pay  are  paid  to  the  State  for  the  need- 
ful purposes  of  government,  and  nowhere 
to  the  wealthy  classes  of  the  community 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  prices  of 
the  articles  produced  for  meir  account. 
Their  interests  at  large  are  protected  by 
their  votes  ;  and  their  votes  are  protected 
by  the  secrecy  which  screens  them  from 
intimidation  either  through  violence  or  in 
its  subtler  forms.  Their  admission  into 
Parliament,  through  the  door  opened  by 
abolishing  the  property  qualification,  has 
been  accomplished  on  a  scale  which, 
whether  sufficient  or  not,  has  been  both 
sensible,  and  confessedly  beneficial.  Upon 
the  whole,  among  the  results  of  the  last 
half-century  to  them  are,  that  they  work 
fewer  hours ;  that  for  these  reduced  hours 
they  receive  increased  wages ;  and  that 
with  these  increased  wages  they  purchase 
at  diminished  rates  almost  every  article, 
except  tobacco  and  spirits,  of  wnich  the 
price  can  be  affected  by  the  acts  of  tlie 
legislature. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  grounds  have 
already  been  laid  for  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
upon  the  public  performances  of  the  half- 
century.  The  question  now  touched  upon 
is  that  "  condition  of  England  question  " 
on  which  Mr.  Carlyle,  about  midway  in  his 
life,  thundered  in  our  ears  his  not  unwar- 

•  Among  the  humanizing  contrivances  of  the  age,  I 
think  notice  is  due  to  the  system  founded  bv  Mr.  Cook, 
and  now  largely  in  use,  under  which  numbers  of  per- 
sons, and  indeed  whole  classes,  have  for  the  first  time 
found  easy  access  to  foreign  countries,  and  have  ac- 
quired some  of  that  familiarity  with  them,  which  breeds 
not  contempt  but  kindness. 
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rantable  but  menacing  admonitions.  Some 
heed,  it  would  appear,  had  been  given  to 
such  pleading.  Science  and  legislation 
have  been  partners  in  a  great  work.  There 
is  no  question  now  about  the  shares  of 
their  respective  contributions.  It  is 
enough  for  my  purpose  that  the  work  has 
been  done,  and  that  the  legislature  has 
labored  hard  in  it.  Mr.  Giffcn,  in  a  trea- 
tise of  great  care  and  ability,  has  esti- 
mated the  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  working  population  at  fifty  per  cent. 
Would  that  it  might  be  possible  to  add  an- 
other fifty.  But  an  accomplished  fact  of 
this  character  and  magnitude  is  surely 
matter  for  thankfulness,  acknowledgment, 
and  hope.  The  discord  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  law  is  now  at  an  end,  and  our 
institutions  are  again  '*  broad-based  "  up>on 
national  conviction  and  affection. 

I  turn  to  another  great  category  of  con- 
tention. It  is  in  the  nature  of  religious 
disabilities  to  die  hard.  Stirred  at  a  sore 
point  into  spasmodic  action  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  i8So,  they  are  now  practically 
dead.  The  signs  of  inequality  obtruded 
upon  Nonconformists  by  the  Church  rate, 
and  by  the  unequal  laws  of  marriage,  and 
of  registration  upon  births  and  burials, 
have  been  put  away.  In  just  satisfaction 
to  a  civil  right,  free  access  has  been  given 
to  the  churchyards  of  the  country-;  and 
the  sinister  predictions  which  obstructed 
the  change  have  proved  to  be  at  least  as 
shadowy  as  the  beings  commonly  sup- 
posed to  haunt  those  precincts.  The  old 
universities  have  opened  wide  their  au- 
gust portals  to  the  entire  community ;  and 
they  have  more  than  doubled  the  num- 
bers of  their  students.  If  the  oath  is  not 
now  universally  revered,  at  least  a  great 
provocation  to  irreverence  in  the  needless 
and  perfunctory  use  of  it  has  been  care- 
fully removed. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recite  all  the 
cases  in  which  relief  has  been  afforded, 
during  the  period  under  review,  to  suffer- 
ing industry  and  imperilled  capital.  One 
case  at  least  must  not  be  left  wholly  with- 
out notice.  The  farmers  of  the  country 
have  suffered  for  a  series  of  years  witn 
their  landlords,  but  usually  beyond  their 
landlords,  and  from  causes  which  it  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  trace.  The  law  cannot 
give  prosperity  ;  but  it  can  remove  griev- 
ance. Dy  changes  in  the  law,  the  occu- 
piers of  the  soil  have  been  saved  from  the 
ravages  ^such  they  often  were)  of  ground 
game.  In  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax 
there  has  disappeared  what  had  been 
commonly  proclaimed  to  be  their  heaviest 
wrong.  The  tithe-owner,  clerical  or  lay, 
no  longer  abstracts  the  tenth  sheaf,  which 


may  often  have  represented  the  whole  oett 
value  of  an  improvement  Claims  of  the 
landlord  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  which 
were  found  to  operate  unjustly  (I  refer 
particularly  to  the  law  of  hypothec  hi 
Scotland)  have  been  abolished.  And  more 
than  all  these,  the  title  of  the  fanner  to 
the  fruit  of  his  leeitimate  investments  in 
his  holding  has,  though  only  a  few  yean 
back,  obtained  efficient  protection. 

Long  as  is  this  list,  it  is  not  less  iacom- 
plete  than  long.    Two  or  three  of  its  gapi 
must  be  filled  up.    The  new  and  stringent 
act  for  the  reduction  of  the  expenses  of 
Parliamentary  elections  is  both  a  law  for 
virtue  against  vice  of  the  most  insinuatiqg 
kind,  and  a  law  for  the  free  popular  choice 
of  representatives  as  a^inst  tne  privilege 
and  monopoly  of  the  rich.    Women  have 
been  admitted  to  new  public  duties,  which 
they  have  proved  their  perfect  capacity  to 
discharge,  and  their  property  and  earn- 
ings in  the  married  state  have  been  pn^ 
tected.    Prying  for  a  moment  into  a  hi(kieB 
corner  of  the  statute-book,  I  remind  the 
reader  that  at  the  date  of  the  first "  Locb- 
ley  Hall  '*  no  woman  could  by  law  obtain 
the  slightest  aid  towards  the  support  of 
an  illegitimate  child,  wherever  the  father 
was  a  soldier.    This  shameful  enactment 
has  been  abolished.    The  members  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  used  to  find  in 
that  membership  a  cover  from  the  pajf^ 
ment  of  their  lawful  debts.    This  shelter 
they  have  lost.    The  application  of  the 
elective  principle  to  municipal  corpora- 
tions has  advanced  our  towns  to  a  higher 
civilization,  and  has  exhibited  in  manj 
instances,  of  which   Mr.  Chamberbin  ^ 
the  most  brilliant  and  famous  name,  the 
capacity  of  local  government  to  develop 
the  political  faculty,  and  confer  imperial 
education.    The  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws  was  effected  in  1849,  amidst  a  hovl 
of  prophecies  that  it  would  be  found  to 
have  involved  not  merely  the  destructioo 
of  a  *'  harassed  interest,    but  the  downfall 
of  our  national  defence.    The  result  of 
the  new  law,  in  combination  with  the  f^taX 
change  in  shipbuildingfrom  wood  toiroOt 
was   that   the   ** harassed  interest**  has 
been  strengthened,  a  noble  art  improved, 
the  character  of  the  service  refined  and 
reformed,  the  tonnage  multiplied,  and  a 
new  position  given  to  Great  Britain  as 
the  first  among  the  shipbuilding  countries 
of  the  world.    If  we  look  now  to  the  vital 
subject  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
islands,  we  come  on  the  brink  of  contro- 
versies I  would  rather  avoid;  and  I  do 
I  not  forget  that  there  is  one  epoch  of  onr 
;  history  with  which  the  names  of  Pitt  and 
I  Fox  and  Burke  and  every  statesman  of 
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:ir  day  are  alike  associated,  but  which 
yet  we  have  not  rivalled.  Drawing 
nparisons  only  from  the  time  that  fol- 
ded 1782  and  1783,  I  venture  to  assert 
it  only  since  1829,  and  chiefly  within 
J  latter  part  of  this  period,  has  right  be- 
n,  though  with  a  chequered  history,  man- 
ly to  assert  itself  against  wrong,  in  the 
inagement  and  government  of  Ireland. 
This  work  of  legislation,  so  vast  and  so 
Tied,  has  been  upon  the  whole  an  im- 
irtial  work.  Many  and  many  a  time, 
M  only  have  its  promoters  had  to  face 
owerful  and  obstinate  opposition,  but 
ley  have  not  been  cheered  in  their  work 
y  the  public  opinion  of  the  moment,  and 
lave  had  their  faith  and  patience  exer- 
ised  by  reliance  only  on  the  future.  And 
thas  been  seen  in  strengthening  police 
ind  prison  discipline,  in  legislation  for 
mblic  order,  and  in  the  radical  reforma- 
ion  of  the  poor  laws,  that  unpopular  as 
veil  as  popular  work  has  been  done,  and 
veil  done,  when  it  came  to  hand. 
And  the  wholesome  breath  of  the  nation 
las,  during  this  period,  purified  not  only 
he  legislative  but  the  administrative  at- 
Qosphere.  Let  me  record  to  the  honor 
'f  Lord  Liverpool  a  great  practical  reform, 
^e  dealt  a  deadly  blow  at  the  fatal  mis- 
hief  of  Parliamentary  influence  in  the 
epartmental  promotions  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
^ce,  by  placing  them  under  the  respective 
eads.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  I  knew  him, 
as  a  thorough  and  inflexible  practical 
-former.  Sir  James  Graham  was  a  true 
^nius  of  administration.  I  look  upon 
le  quarter  of  a  century  preceding  the 
rimcan  war  as  the  best  period  of  all  our 
story  with  regard  to  economy,  purity, 
id  administrative  energy.  But  there 
ire  very  great  subjects,  then  scarcely 
liched,  on  which  only  the  afflatus  of  the 
tion  could  dissipate  the  hostile  forces 
profession  and  of  clique.  Good  work 
s  being  done  in  many  ways  ;  but  it  re- 
ired  time.  We  had  had  tne  press-gang 
jd  at  discretion  as  the  ultimate  instru- 
nt  of  supplying  men,  when  wanted,  for 
navy  ;  incredible,  but  true.  It  is  now 
ling  of  the  past.  Wc  had  flogging  as 
standing  means  of  maintaining  the 
cipline  of  the  army,  and  destroying 
self-respect  of  the  soldier.  Despite 
Sessional  authority,  which  in  certain 
5ses  of  question  is  the  worst  of  guides, 
profane  hands  of  uninstructed  reform- 
have  pulled  this  Dagon  to  the  ground, 
I  he  has  shivered  into  splinters.  The 
'ernraent  at  its  discretion,  opened,  when 
hose  to  see  cause,  letters  confided  to 
post-ofl5ce.  This  bad  practice  has 
d  out    The  officers  of  the  army  were 


introduced  and  promoted  by  purchase; 
and  that  system,  under  which  at  one  time 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  so  desponded  as 
to  military  promotion  that  he  wished  for 
a  commissionership  in  a  revenue  depart- 
ment, made  the  business  of  supplying 
brains  for  the  army  the  property  of  the 
long  purses  of  the  country.  The  Parlia- 
mentary defenders  of  the  system,  which 
involved  the  daily  practice  of  patent  and 
gross  illegality,  held  their  ground  with  a 
persistency  which  would  have  been  worthy 
even  of  the  British  officer  in  the  fiela. 
But  it  was  swept  away  by  an  act  of  the 
executive;  the  army  became  the  nation's 
army,  and  what  was  done  in  vindication 
of  the  law  has  received  a  splendid  vindica- 
tion in  point  of  policy  from  a  conspicuous 
and  vast  advance  in  military  efficiency 
since  the  date  of  the  great  army  reforms. 
So  also  in  the  civil  establishments  of  the 
country.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  freely  given  up  their  re- 
spective shares  of  the  patronage,  which 
the  friends  of  each  successive  adminis- 
tration habitually  exercised  through  the 
Treasury ;  and  a  wide  career  of  unequalled 
security,  with  emoluments  undoubtedly 
liberal  for  the  average  of  good  service, 
and  with  the  moral  certainty  of  fair  play 
in  promotion,  has  been  opened  to  char- 
acter and  talent  throughout  the  land  with- 
out distinction  of  class. 

If,  now,  we  look  to  what  has  happened 
over  sea,  and  to  our  country's  share  in  it, 
the  view  is  in  many  respects  satisfactory, 
and  the  period  is  in  all  remarkable.  I 
speak  with  respect  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  with  a  deep  admiration  of  the 
statesmen  who  were  reared  under  its 
shade.  The  transfer  of  the  government 
of  the  vast  dominion  in  1858  was  not  an 
unmingled  good.  But  upon  the  whole  it 
was  the  letting  in  of  a  flood  of  light  upon 
a  shadowed  region.  If  since  that  time 
evil  things  have  been  done,  it  has  not 
been  at  the  instigation  or  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  country.  The  Company  had 
the  merits  and  the  faults  of  a  conservative 
institution.  The  new  feeling  and  new 
methods  towards  the  natives  are  such  as 
humanity  rejoices  in.  They  are  due  to 
the  nation,  and  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  legislative  change.  It  is  no  small 
matter  if,  though  much  may  yet  remain  to 
do,  progress  has  been  made  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  debt,  where  the  creditors  are 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures, each  of  them  with  a  deep 
and  individual  concern.  With  respect, 
again,  to  the  great  and  ever-growing  colo- 
nial empire  of  the  queen,  the  change  has 
been   yet   more   marked.     Before    Lord 
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Grey's  Reform  Act,  colonies  were  gov- 
erned in  and  from  Downing  Street.  An 
adherence  to  the  methods  then  in  use 
would  undoubtedly  before  this  time  have 
split  the  empire.  The  substitution  of  gov- 
ernment from  within  for  government  from 
without  has  brought  all  difficulties  within 
mana<5eable  bouncls,  and  has  opened  a  new 
era  ofcontent  which  is  also  consolidation. 
But  the  period  has  also  been  a  great 
period  for  Europe.  The  Treaty  of  Vien- 
na, in  the  main,  had  consecrated  with 
solemn  forms  a  great  process  of  reaction, 
and  had  trampled  underfoot  every  national 
aspiration.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Canning 
moved  upon  far  other  lines ;  and  his  ef- 
forts, especially  in  Portugal  and  Greece, 
made  preparation  for  a  better  day,  and  for 
the  vigorous  action  of  his  disciple  Lord 
Palmerston.  Nationalities  have  suffered, 
and  in  some  places  suffer  still.  But  if  we 
compare  this  with  other  periods  of  history, 
never  have  they  had  such  a  golden  age. 
Belgium  set  free,  Germany  consolidated, 
Portugal  and  Spain  assisted  in  all  such 
efforts  as  they  have  made  for  free  govern- 
ment, Italy  reconstituted,  Hungary  re- 
placed in  the  enjoyment  of  its  historic 
rights,  Greece  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  and  of  Thessaly,  ten 
millions  of  Christians  under  Ottoman  rule 
in  communities  that  once  had  an  historic 
name,  restored  in  the  main  to  freedom,  to 
progress,  and  to  hope ;  to  say  nothing  of 
reforms  and  changes,  many  of  them  con- 
spicuously beneticial,  in  other  vast  popu- 
lations,—  these  are  events,  of  which  we 
may  reverently  say,  "  Their  sound  is  gone 
out  into  all  lands,  and  their  voices  unto 
the  ends  of  the  world."*  If  these  things 
are  as  good  as  they  are  unquestionably 
great,  nay  if,  being  so  great,  they  have 
real  goodness  at  all  to  boast  of,  then  it  is 
comforting  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  them  the  British 
influence  has  been  felt,  th.it  in  some  of 
them  it  has  held  a  foremost  place,  and 
that  if  in  any  of  them  the  note  uttered 
has  not  been  true,  it  has  belied  the  senti- 
ment of  the  nation,  mad:i  known  .so  soon 
as  the  forms  of  the  constitution  allowed  it 
an  opportunity  of  choice.  Wars  have  not 
been  extinguished ;  they  have  been  too  fre- 
quent ;  and  rumors  of  wars  have  grown  to 
be  scarcely  less  bad  than  the  reality.  Yet 
there  have  been  manifestations,  in  act  as 
well  as  word,  of  a  desire  for  a  better  state 

•  I  do  not  mention  the  important  episode  of  the 
Crimean  War,  bcc.iu<e  it  would  reqtiire  more  space 
than  this  very  suinnurv  *:.H:mcnt  would  allow  to  ex- 
hibit ii.^  true  charactor  in  point  of  |>oi  cy ;  which  I  con- 
ceive to  hive  been  that  it  was  an  attempt,  not  wholly 
un^uccc^vtul,  to  apply  European  authority  towards 
keeping;  the  peace  uf  Europe. 


of  things ;  and  we  did  homage,  in  the  Ab 
bama  case,  to  the  principle  of  a  peaceful 
arbitration,  at  the  cost,  ungrudgingly  bone 
by  the  people,  of  three  millions  of  money. 

I  have  not  dwelt  in  these  paces  upn 
the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
augmented  fivefold  in  a  term  of  years  not 
sufficient  to  double  its  population,  or  of 
the  enormous  augmentation  of  its  wealtk 
One  reference  to  figures  may  howe\*er  be 
permitted.  It  is  that  which  exhibits  the 
recent  movement  of  crime  in  this  country. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  use  round  nnnh 
bers  in  stating  it.  Happily  the  facts  are 
too  broad  to  be  seriously  mistaken.*  la 
1870,  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  poptib* 
tion  of  about  31,700,000  had  about  iS,o(X> 
criminals,  or  one  in  1,760.  In  i8S4,with 
a  population  of  36,000,000  it  had  14,000 
criminals,  or  one  in  2,500.  And  as  that 
are  some  among  us  who  conceive  Ireland 
to  be  a  sort  of  pandemonium,  it  nuybe 
well  to  mention  (and  I  have  the  hope  that 
Wales  might,  on  the  whole,  show  as  clean 
a  record)  that  with  a  population  of  (uy) 
5,100,000  Ireland  (in  1884)  had  1,573  crim- 
inals, or  less  than  one  in  3,200. 

If  now  I  set  out  upon  chronicling  the 
actual  misdeeds  of  the  legislature  duritf 
the  last  half-century,  and  deal  not  with 
temporary  but  with  permanent  acts,  the 
task  is  a  very  easy  one.  Were  I  record- 
ing my  own  sentiments  only,  I  should  set 
down  the  Divorce  Act  as  an  error;  but  I 
conceive  it  has  the  approval  of  a  majority. 
I  should  add  the  Public  Worship  Act,  but 
that  it  is  fast  passing  into  desuetude; and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  which  ended 
its  mute  and  ignominious  existence  in  aj 
early  repeal.  If  these  were  errors,  and 
some  would  deny  it,  what  are  thcyincoifr 
pari  son  with  the  good  laws  of  the  timc?^ 

If  we  look  for  sins  of  omission,  it  i* 
indeed  undeniable  that  the  public  busine^ 
is  more  and  more  felt  to  be  behindhand. 
What  we  call  arrears,  however,  were  a^ 
rears  in  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  onlf 
they  were  then  unfelt  arrears.    For  my  owtt 
part,  I  believe  that  the  cause  and  prospec- 
tive cure  of  these  arrears  lies  in  a  single 
word.     That  word  is  Ireland.     But  Ire- 
land at  this  moment  means  contro\*crsyi 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  I  re- 
gard it  as  forbidden  ground. 

There  is  one  serious  subject  which,  as 
it  is  commonly  understood,  falls  neither 
imder  the  head  of  legislation  nor  of  ad- 
ministration, while  it  partakes  of  both. 
Within  our  memory,  and  especially  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  we  have  seen  a  laf]ge 

*  The  fieiireA  are  subject  to  a  tmall  dedactioa  m  u> 
count  of  acts  passed  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  oi  niBor 

I  courts. 
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d  general  growth  of  the  public  expendi- 
e.  It  may  now  be  stated  in  round 
mbers  at  ninety  millions.  It  has  grown, 
ice  1830,  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
pulation.     Fully  to  exhibit  this  growth 

should  deduct  the  charge  for  debt  and 
payment  of  debt.  After  this  has  been 
ne  it  will  appear  that  what  may  be  called 
i  optional  expenditure  has  more  than 
bled  within  fifty  years,  while  the  popu- 
ion  has  less  than  doubled.  Against  this 
may  be  said  that  in  the  defensive  ser- 
:es  we  have  greater  efficiency;  that 
ansjes  of  armament  have  been  costly; 
d  that  the  vast  augmentation  in  Conti- 
ntal  forces  compelled  a  certain  degree 

upward  movement;  while,  in  the  civil 
rvices,  provision  has  undoubtedly  been 
ade  for  a  multitude  of  real  wants,  for- 
lerly  undreamt  of.  Let  all  reasonable 
llowance  be  granted  accordingly.  It  will 
till  remain  true,  first,  that  this  growth  has 
teen  in  many  cases  forced  by  the  House 
tf  Commons,  of  which  the  first  duty  is  to 
:urtail  it;  secondly,  that  the  appetite,  to 
vhich  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  partly  due,  is 
IS  yet  unsated  and  menaces  further  de- 
nands;  thirdly,  that  promises  of  retrench- 
nent given  to  the  country  on  the  abolition 
>f  purchase  in  1871  by  the  government  of 
he  day  have  not  been  redeemed ;  fourthly, 
hat  the  dangerous  invasion  by  the  House 
|f  Commons  of  the  province  of  the  execu- 
've  with  regard  to  expenditure  betokens 

prevailing  indifference  to  the  subject  in 
'^e  country.  It  is  true,  however,  that, 
lOugh  our  expenditure  is  greatly  swollen, 
ur  finance  is  not  demoralized.  The  pub- 
c  credit  has  been  vigorously  maintained  ; 
ur  debt  (since  1816)  has  been  reduced 
y  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
)ns,  and  we  no  longer  enjoy  the  melan- 
loly  distinction  of  being  the  most  in- 
bted  people  in  the  world.  Hut  on  the 
lole  I  am  unable  to  deny  that  the  State 
d  the  nation  have  lost  ground  with  re- 
ect  to  the  great  business  of  controlling 
!  public  charge,  and  I  rejoice  in  any 
:urrcnce  which  may  give  a  chance,  how- 
;r  slender,  of  regaining  it. 
Let  us  not,  however,  overstate  the  mat- 
.  It  is  an  item  in  the  account,  but  an 
m  only.     There  is  an  ascensus  Averni 

the  nation,  if  it  will  face  the  hill.  The 
leral  balance  of  the  present  survey  is 
;  disturbed. 

t  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  turn  from 
:h  dry  outlines  as  may  be  sketched  by 

aid  of  almanacks  to  those  more  deli- 
e  gradations  of  the  social  movement, 
ich  in  their  detail  are  indeterminate  and 
lost  fugitive,  but  which  in  their  mass 
y  be  apprehended  and  made  the  sub- 
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ject  of  record.  The  gross  and  cruel  sports, 
which  were  rampant  in  other  days,  have 
almost  passed  from  view,  and  are  no  longer 
national.  Where  they  remain,  they  have 
submitted  to  forms  ot  greater  refinement. 
Pugilism,  which  ranges  between  manliness 
and  brutality,  and  which  in  the  days  of  my 
boyhood  on  its  greatest  celebrations  al- 
most monopolized  the  space  of  journals  of 
the  highest  order,  is  now  rare,  modest, 
and  unobtrusive.  But,  if  less  exacting  in 
the  matter  of  violent  physical  excitements, 
the  nation  attaches  not  less  but  more 
value  to  corporal  education,  and  for  the 
schoolboy  and  the  man  alike  athletics  are 
becoming  an  ordinary  incident  of  life. 
Under  the  influence  of  better  conditions 
of  living,  and  probably  of  increased  self- 
respect,  mendicity,  except  in  seasons  of 
special  distress,  has  nearly  disappeared. 
If  our  artisans  combine  (as  they  well  may) 
pardy  to  uphold  their  wages,  it  is  also 
greatly  with  the  noble  object  of  keeping 
all  the  members  of  their  enormous  class  in- 
dependent of  public  alms.  They  have  for- 
warded the  cause  of  self-denial,  ancl  man- 
fully defended  themselves  even  against 
themselves,  by  promoting  restraints  upon 
the  traffic  in  strong  liquors.  In  districts 
where  they  are  most  advanced,  they  have 
fortified  their  position  by  organized  co- 
operation in  supply;  and  the  capitalist 
will  have  no  jealousy  of  their  competition, 
should  they  succeed  in  showing  that  they 
can  on  a  scale  of  sensible  magnitude  as- 
sume a  portion  of  his  responsibilities, 
either  on  the  soil  or  in  the  workshop. 

Not  are  the  beneficial  changes  of  the 
last  half-century  confined  to  the  masses. 
Swearing  and  duelling,  established  until  a 
recent  date  almost  as  institutions  of  the 
country,  have  nearly  disappeared  from  the 
face  ot  society  ;  the  first  a  gradual  change  ; 
the  second  one  not  less  sudden  than  it 
was  marvellous,  and  one  happily  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  social  trespasses  which  it 
was  not  wholly  unreasonable  to  apprehend 
from  its  abolition.  Serious  as  opposed  to 
idle  life  has  become  a  reality,  and  a  great 
reality,  in  quarters  open  to  peculiar  temp- 
tation ;  for  example,  among  the  officers  of 
the  army,  and  at  our  public  schools,  which 
are  among  the  most  marked  and  national 
of  our  institutions.  The  clergy  of  the 
Anglican  Church  have  been  not  merely 
improved,  but  transformed ;  and  have 
greatly  enlarged  their  influence  during  a 
time  when  voluntary  and  Nonconformmg 
effort,  within  their  province  and  beyond  it, 
and  most  of  all  in  Scotland,  has  achieved 
its  noblest  triumphs.  At  the  same  time, 
that  disposition  to  lay  bare  public  mis- 
chiefs and  drag  them  into  the  light  of  day, 
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which,  though  liable  to  exaggeration,  has  simplicity  of  life.    Let  us  respect  the  as* 

perhaps  been  our  best  distinction  among  cient  manners  ;  and  recollect  that,  if  the 

the  nations,  has  become  more  resolute  true  soul  of  chivalry  has  died  among  ui, 

than  ever.     The  multiplication  and  better  with  it  all  that  is  good  in  society  hasdiei 

formation  of  the  institutions  of  benevo-  Let  us  chensh  a  sober  mind ;  take  for 

lence  among  us  are  but  symptomatic  indi-  granted  that  in  our   best   perforroancei 

cations  of  a  wider  and  deeper  change  ;  a  there  are  latent  many  errors  which  in  their 

silent  but  more  extensive  and  practical  own  time  will  come  to  light;  and  thank 

acknowledgment  of  the  great  second  com-  our  present  teacher  for  reminding  us  in 

mandment,  of  the  duties  of  wealth  to  pov-  his  stately  words :  *  — 

erty,  of  strength  to  weakness,  of  knoNvl-  y^^^^^   ^^       ^^^  ^^U  remember,  how  the 
edge  to  Ignorance,  ma  word  of  man  to  course  of  Time  will  swerve, 

man.     And  the  sum  of  the  matter  seems  Crook  and  turn  upon  itself  in  many  a  bid- 
to  be  that  upon  the  whole,  and  in  a  degree,  ward-streaming  curve, 
we  who  lived  fifty,  sixty,  seventy  years        .    ,  ,     .  j     -m.       •  . 

back,  and  are  living  now/have  li vecl  into  a  .  A"'^  °o^*  ?  <='<?^'°g  /^^f    ^^eii  is  » 

gentler  time  ;  that  the  public  conscience  '='^'^!'=  °^  «  «•<'*  spirits,  to  whom  the  whoh 

Eas  grown   more  tender,  as  indeed  was  strain  of  this  paper  will,  it  is  most  likely, 

very  needful ;  and  that,  in  matters  of  prac-  *«"l  '°  ^  '^'"f «  "»«  J^^}f    '^/","?"I 

tice,  at  sight  of  evils  formerly  regarded  ?"  '^«  "If*  /«'"T  "»  *«  ^^"■"'l 

with  indifference  or  even  connivance,  it  beanng  the  signs  of  a  master  hand,  justly 

now  not  only  winces  but  rebels  ;  that  upon  1**  '  »*""'')  P«'«f  *«'  5,^'*^,  l^*='"'i?i 

the  whole  the  race  has  been  reaping,  and  *«"»?"■   ""alloyed    by    the    fears  whid 

not  scattering ;  earning,  and  not  wasting;  weaker  men  may  entertain,  lest  by  other 

and  that,  wilKout  its  being  said  that  the  old  T,\  ""'?''"  !u  '  •'.*  .^^  ^-  ^^^  i".^ 

prophet  is  wrong,  it  may  be  said  that  the  deliberate  authoritative   estimate  of  the 

young  prophet  was  unquestionably  right.  "™^'  ^'i'',  '^  f«  '?''«",  ""ay  be  made  aal 

But  do  not  let  us  put  to  hazard  his  les-  ^?'<="^«^?  ^°''  ^^^  '°dulgencc  of  the  opp> 

sons,  by  failing  to  remember  that  every  s>te  but  often  concurring  weaknesses  ol» 

blessing  has  its  drawbacks  and  every  age  ^="'P',"S  and  a  so  of  a  morbid  temper.   « 

its  dangers.     I   wholly  reserve  my  jwfg-  I  understand  the  criticism  nghtly,  it  finto 

ment  on  changes  now  passing  in  the  world  ^  perfect  harmony,  a  true  equation,  be- 

of  thought,  and  of  inward  conviction.    I  t^^^*-'"  f^*.  J«o  "  Locksley  rfals;     the 

confine  myself  to  what  is  nearer  the  sur-  ";»'■'?'■''■  P'Cture  due  to  the  ample  vitality 


ODserve  inai,  in  ine  spnerc  oi  ine  aiaie,  ^ V  ,. — u  ' „ 

the  business  of  the  last  half-century  has  "?•="*  .cannon-ball.    But  at  all  events 

been  in  the  main  a  process  of  setting  free  «""«'  '"  *•>"*  V*'""  not  merely  accept, 

the  individual  man,  that  he  may  woHc  out  ""V**  «=arry  along  with  us  in  living  coir=: 

his  vocation  without  w.-inton  hindrance,  as  sciousness,  the  proposition  that  the  poeitt-' 

his  .Maker  will  have  him  do.    If,  instead  are  purely  subjective;  that  they  do  - 


that  imitative  luxury  which  is  tempting  inipressionotthetliing,  notatall  thet 
all  of  us  to  ape  our  betters.  Let  us  remem-  "^'-•"-  l^rovided  with  this  Mg/u,t  we 
ber,  that  in  our  best  achievements  lie  hid  safely  confront  any  Circ«,  and  defy  allheifl 
the  seeds  of  danger;  and  beware  lest  the  ^*°'^''*-  *  H'  '*  '*  "°*.*  specific  that  a» 
dethronement  of  bustom  to  make  i>lace  for  ""'''?  are  able  to  "  keep  in  stock  ;  and.  foT 
right  should  displace  along  with  it  ti,at  ''."ch  as  have  it  not.  the  minutes  spent  upon* 
principle  of  reverence  which  bestows  a  this  roughly  drawn  paper  will  possibly  noC 
discipline  absolutely  invaluable  in  the  have  been  wasted,  if  it  shall  have  helped- 
formation  of  character.  We  have  h.-id  '"  ^l"*^^  'bem  that  their  country  is  stilU 
plutocrats  who  were  patterns  of  every  '  >""1S  as.well  as  old,  and  that  in  these  lat- 
virtue.  as  m.ny  well  be  said  in  an  age  i  f?ays  it  has  not  been  unworthy  of  itseK. 
which  has  known  .Samuel  .Morley ;  but  let  ■  J"''.'!"  do**  "O*  ."q""*'  W  ™*e'"  ««= 
us  be  jealous  of  plutocracy,  and  of  its  torbuls.  that  the  jubilee  of  the  queen  be 


tendency  to  infect  aristocracv,  its  elder 
and  nobler  sister :  and  learn,  \l  we  can,  to 
hold  by  or  get  back  to  some  regard  for 


marred  by  tragic  tones. 

*  New  I^ocksley  Hall,  p.  3a. 

t  Of  December  18,  1886.  %  OdyH^y  s.  9&§, 
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THE   children's   WEEK,  ETC. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  WEEK. 


(A  Reply  to  &ome  Verses  hailing  the  Meeting  of  Old 
and  Young  at  Christmas  Time  as  a  Boon  to  both.) 

•Tis  true  you  say, 
Yule-tide  is  for  the  young, 
The  old  with  faltering  tongue 

Greet  its  array. 

The  mistletoe, 
Kiss-raining  on  our  girls, 
Is  strung  with  death-pale  pearls 

To  widowed  woe. 

Holly  appears. 
Glossy  to  deck  the  dance, 
To  boys,  to  age  its  glance 

Glistens  with  tears. 

The  Yule  log's  blaze 
On  chubby  cheeks  beams  bright, 
Wrinkles  it  tincts  with  light 

Of  other  days. 

And  Christmas  fare 
That  makes  babes  blithe  and  bold, 
Dyspepsy  brings  the  old, 

And  mickle  care. 

The  New  Year's  eve. 
The  children's  tiptoe  time. 
Bids  those  who've  passed  their  prime 

Lean  back  and  grieve. 

But  tenfold  sad 
Would  Christmas  be  to  eld, 
Were  merry  revels  quelled 

Of  lass  and  lad. 

And  little  mirth 
Would  it  on  young  folks  shed, 
If  old  folks  went  to  bed 

At  frolic's  birth. 

For  twilight  grey 
And  rosv  dawn  both  lend 
Each  other  charms,  and  blend 

In  perfect  day. 

'Tis  in  the  flow 
Of  hope  and  mem'ry,  we 
Take  heart  to  live  and  be 

In  this  dull  show. 

Laughter  and  siphs 
Make  up  a  tranquil  whole, 
And  reconcile  the  soul 

To  toilsome  ties. 

Long  may't  abide 
That  careworn  faces  smile, 
On  quip  and  wanton  wile, 

At  Christmas  tide. 

That,  clear  from  sin, 
Young  eyes  then  straight  divine, 
In  age,  through  each  stem  line, 

The  love  within. 

Most  wise  your  theme. 
That  Christmas  should  enfold 


The  young  and  peevish  dd 
In  one  sweet  dream; 

Compact  of  joys, 
Dulcamarous  regrets. 
Babble  of  rivulets. 

Old  Ocean's  voice; 

Of  trees  in  flames. 
And  belfries  tossing  chimes 
Across  the  snow,  and  mimes, 

And  festive  games. 

WhUe  Astrolabe 
Faith  sees  one  star  afield. 
And  Magi  homage  yield 

The  manger  Babe. 

The  children's  week, 
That  comes  in  winter's  heart. 
Shall  then,  wanned,  clothed,  depart. 

And  leave  us  meek. 
Academy.  !•  C.-I 


A  CHRISTMAS  SONNET. 

I  HEARD  the  children  crying  from  the  stai 
'*  A  merry,  merry  Christmas  to  yon  all 
I  saw  down  gentle  cheeks  a  teardrop  h 

And  on  the  weeper's  head  was  silver  nair 

But  the  sweet  babe,  high-perched  withii 
chair, 
His  dimpled  hand  upon  the  painted  ba 
With  unconcern,  mute  and  majestical, 

Almost  rebuked  our  Christmas  joy  and  c 

I  turned  in  thought  to  that  old  weary  imi 
By  Bethlehem's  gate,  and  there  with 
der  spied 
That  other  babe,  and  round  him  m 
and  fears. 
He  too  was  heedless ;  but  the  Chenibin 
Unto  the  Seraphin  in  glory  cried, 
*'  This  babe  shall  deepen  joy  and  qu 
tears!" 
Specutor.  H.  D.   RaWNSU 


I  SAW  my  Lady  weep. 
And  Sorrow  proud  to  be  advancM  so 
In  those  fair  eyes  where  all  perfectioiis 
Her  face  was  full  of  woe. 
But  such  a  woe  (believe  me)  as  wint 

hearts 
Than  Mirth  can  do  with  her  enticing  pai 

Sorrow  was  there  made  fair. 
And  Passion  wise ;  Tears  a  delightfol  tl 
Silence  beyond  all  speech,  a  wisdom  i 
She  made  her  sighs  to  sing, 
And  all  things  with  so  sweet  a  sadness  i 
As  made  my  heart  at  once  both  gnt% 
love. 
Elixabethan  SooKt.  JOHN  DOWLA 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  ZENITH  OF  CONSERVATISM. 

There  was  a  favorite  saying  of  Ptol- 
tny  the  astronomer,  which  Lord  Bacon 
uotes  in  its  Latin  version  thus :  Quum 
ni  appropinquas^  bonum  cum  augmento 
perare  —  "As  you  draw  near  to  your 
itler  end,  redouble  your  efforts  to  do 
;ood."  From  time  to  time  I  have  ven- 
ured  to  criticise  the  action  of  our  great 
)olitical  parties.  The  professional  poli- 
;icians  are  always  apt  to  be  impatient  of 
the  intervention  in  politics  of  a  candid 
outsider,  and  he  must  expect  to  provoke 
contempt  and  resentment  in  a  good  many 
of  them.  Still  the  action  of  the  regular 
politicians  continues  to  be,  for  the  most 
part,  so  very  far  from  successful,  that  the 
outsider  is  perpetually  tempted  to  brave 
their  anger  and  to  offer  his  observations, 
with  the  hope  of  possibly  doing  some  little 
good  by  saying  what  many  quiet  people 
are  thinking  and  wishing  outside  of  the 
strife,  phrases,  and  routine  of  professional 
politics.  Declining  years  supply  a  mo- 
tive, Ptolemy  tells  us,  to  an  aged  outsider 
for  more  than  ever  trying  to  do  this,  and 
so,  at  the  present  moment  of  crisis,  I  find 
DJyself  drawn  back  to  politics.  Before 
^e  defeat  of  the  Liberals  I  criticised  the 
performance  and  situation  of  the  Liberal 
^3ny  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  said  that 
^Js  great  party  seemed  to  have  at  that 
foment  pretty  well  reached  its  nadir,  or 
^West.  The  other  great  political  party, 
^e  party  of  the  Conservatives,  might  on 
^e  contrary  before  the  recent  sudden  sur- 
mise of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  resig- 
Uion  have  been  said  to  stand  at  its 
•nith,  or  highest.  Before  Parliament 
eets,  and  it  is  decided  whether  the  for- 
ces of  Conservatism  shall  remain  pros- 
irous  or  shall  take  a  turn  to  decline  and 
U,  I  want  to  inquire  how  things  look  to 
ain  people  outside  of  the  rivalry  of  par- 
is,  and  on  what  the  standing  or  falling 
the  Conservative  fortunes  seems  to  de- 
nd. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  weakness  of 
t  Conservatives,  in  the  last  Parliament, 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
»  followers  that  in  the  elections  for  the 
;sent  Parliament  they  would  sweep  the 
»nservatives  from  the  field,  and  how  this 


confidence  proved  false  and  the  Conser- 
vatives from  very  weak  in  Parliament  be- 
came very  strong ;  when  one  thinks,  next, 
of  the  prophesying  of  the  Liberals  that 
the  alliance  between  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Liberal  Unionists  would  instantly 
dissolve,  and  how  false,  too,  this  prophe- 
sying proved ;  when  one  considers,  finally, 
how  the  Conservatives  in  their  resistance 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  had  and  have  the  mind 
of  the  country  with  them,  or  at  least  the 
mind  of  England,  of  the  far  greatest,  most 
civilized,  and  most  influential  part  of  the 
country,  the  part,  too,  where  the  mere 
trade  or  game  of  politics  least  absorbs 
men,  where  there  is  to  be  found  the  largest 
number  of  people  who  think  coolly  and 
independently,  —  when  one  considers  all 
this,  one  must  surely  own  that  the  Con- 
servatives might  until  just  now  have  been 
said  to  be  at  their  zenith. 

Certainly  there  have  been  appearances 
of  danger.  We  heard  at  one  time  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  consenting  to  an 
attack  on  the  home  secretary's  seat  at 
Birmingham,  at  another  that  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  was  going  himself  to  contest  a 
Conservative  seat  at  Brighton.  Then,  too, 
there  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  friendly  pro- 
posal that  the  Liberal  Unionists  should 
join  with  him  to  force  the  hand  of  the 
Conservative  leaders  at  the  beginning  of 
this  coming  session,  and  to  make  them  at 
once  produce  their  plans  for  dealing  with 
Ireland.  But  these  former  appearances 
of  danger  passed  off.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  staunch,  Sir  George  Trevelyan  was 
staunch.  Mr.  Gladstone's  friendly  call  to 
co-operation  was  received  by  Lord  Hart- 
ington  with  a  coldness  which  reminds  one 
irresistibly  of  the  attitude  of  the  prince 
in  **  Rasselas  : "  "  His  old  instructor  offi- 
ciously sought  opportunities  of  confer- 
ence, which  the  prince,  having  long  con- 
sidered him  as  one  whose  intellects  were 
exhausted,  was  not  very  willing  to  afford." 

Now,  however,  has  come  the  startling 
surprise  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
resignation.  Of  course,  that  resignation 
is  a  grave  event,  throwing  a  very  serious  re- 
sponsibility upon  Lord  Randolph  Church- 
ill, a  very  serious  responsibility  upon  Lord 
Salisbury.  So  long,  however,  as  the  Lib- 
eral Unionists  continue  staunch,  and  the 
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majority  remains  unimpaired,  the  gravity 
of  the  event  is  ministerial  and  Parliamen- 
tary, rather  than  national.  But  the  attitude 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  agitated  by  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill's  resignation,  has  become 
equivocal.  More  than  ever  is  it  important 
that  the  mind  of  the  country,  the  great 
power  of  quiet,  reasonable  opinion  in  En- 
gland, should  make  its  force  felt.  Parlia- 
ments, parties,  and  politicians,  are  more  or 
less  discredited ;  that  force  is  at  bottom 
sound,  and  affords  our  best  guarantee  of 
national  strength  and  safety.  1 1  placed  the 
Conservatives  in  office,  and,  if  not  alien- 
ated, it  will  for  the  present  keep  them 
there.  Questions  of  persons  sink  into  in- 
significance beside  the  paramount  ques- 
tion, whether  ministers  will,  by  their  policy 
on  two  or  three  matters  now  of  main  con- 
cern, carry  the  mind  of  the  country  with 
them.  It  is  favorable  to  them  at  present, 
in  spite  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
defection  and  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  sig- 
nallings to  the  enemy.  It  is  favorable  to 
them  at  present,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
withdrawing  from  them  its  good-will.  But 
how  are  they  to  keep  it  favorable?  How 
are  they  to  retain  the  good-will  of  that 
great  body  of  quiet,  reasonable  people, 
who  thought  the  course  attempted  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  Liberals  a  false  and 
dangerous  one,  and  rejoiced  at  the  success 
of  the  Conservatives  in  stopping  it.^ 

Well,  what  the  Conser\'atives,  having 
been  themselves  successful,  have  now 
above  all  to  do,  is  to  make  their  country 
too,  in  its  turn,  succeed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  for  this  good  while  past  our 
country  has  not  been,  in  the  judgment  of 
any  cool-headed  person,  succeeding;  that 
it  has  seemed  somehow,  as  has  been  said, 
to  flounder  and  to  beat  the  air ;  to  be  find- 
ing itself  stopped  on  this  line  and  on  that, 
and  to  be  threatened  with  a  sort  of  stand- 
still. People  carried  away  by  party  spirit 
will  say  anything ;  they  will  say  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  succeeded  in  Egypt,  that  he 
was  successful  with  his  Land  Act,  success- 
ful with  procedure.  But  that  great  body 
of  plain,  reasonable  people,  whose  good- 
will at  present  makes,  I  say,  the  strength 
of  the  Conservative  government,  know 
better.  Perhaps  party  writers  on  the  Tory 
side  will  say  that  Lord  Salisbury's  gov- 


ernment, since  it  has  been  in  power,  has 
already  been  succeeding ;  but  dispassioih 
ate  observers  will  hardly  agree  to  dut 
either.    The  Conservatives  have  done  lit- 
tle or  nothing  hitherto,  since  they  came 
into  power,  to  make  their  country  suicud^ 
to  make  things  go  happily  for  us,  any 
more  than  the  Liberals  did.     I  do  not  saj 
that  the  Conservatives  are  to  be  blamed 
for  this ;  perhaps  they  have  not  had  time, 
perhaps  they  have  been  reserving  them- 
selves for  the  meeting  of  Parliament.    Bat 
the  fact  remains ;  they  have  not  yet  made 
their  country  visibly  recover  itself  and 
succeed,  and  to  make  it  do  this  is  what  ii 
wanted  of  them.    If  they  are  to  remain  it 
the  zenith,  they  must  do  it ;  and  both  for 
their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
country  it  is  most  important  for  them,  and 
now  since  Lord  Randolph  Churchill*s  d^ 
fection  more  important  than  ever,  tooos> 
sider  by  what  sort  of  proceedings  wbea 
Parliament  meets,  since  they  seem  to  be 
waiting  for  the  meeting  of  Parliameol, 
they  are  likely  to  do  it 

Soon  enough  will  the  occasions  come  to 
the  Conservative  government,  the  ocop 
sions  for  standing  or  falling ;  and  in  what 
fashion  soever  they  may  meet  them  tbey 
will  have  plenty  of  party  foes  sure  to  tell 
them  that  they  do  ill,  and  plenty  of  pvty 
friends  to  tell  them  that  they  do  weO. 
But  the  verdict  which  will  decide  whether 
they  and  the  great  Conservative  party  kd 
by  tlycm  shall  really  stand  or  fall  is,  I 
repeat,  the  great  force  of  fair  and  reasooir 
ble  English  opinion  independent  of  partjft 
This  force  is  what  they  must  keep  in  view 
and  seek  to  satisfy.    It  will  go  with  thea 
in  not  permitting  questions  to  be  raised 
which  ought  to  be  postponed  to  matters 
more  urgently  pressing  now.    But  with 
three  matters  of  urgent  present  impQ^ 
tance  the  government  will,  as  every  one 
knows,  have  to  deal :  procedure,  the  state 
of  Ireland,  local  government.     It  is  prob- 
able also  that  some  branch  or  other  of  the 
question  of  Church  disestablishment  will 
force  itself  under  the  notice  of  Parliament 
and  compel  discussion.    On  perhaps  font 
matters,  therefore,  the  government  wiD, 
we  may  expect,  have  to  declare  itself: 
procedure,  the  state  of  Ireland,  local  gov- 
ernment. Church   disestablishment.    On 
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these  it  will  have  to  cany  with  it,  if  it  is 
to  stand  and  not  to  fall,  the  great  body  of 
independent  reasonable  opinion  in  En- 
gland. 

Let  us  take  procedure  first.    Probably 
no  member  of  Parliament  quite  knows 
how  scandalous  and  intolerable  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
pears to  the  great  body  of  quiet,  reasonable 
people    throughout    the    country.    Party 
men  may  find  their  account,  one  way  or 
another,  in  that  state  of  things  ;  the  excite- 
ment of  it,  and  self-importance,  may  make 
many  members  of  Parliament  blind  to  the 
actual  truth.     But  the  actual  truth  is  that 
plain,  reasonable  people  outside  the  House 
of  Commons  regard  the  confusion  into 
which  it  has  fallen,  and  its  apparent  help- 
lessness   to    extricate    itself,  with  ever- 
deepening  disgust  and   shame;    it  is  a 
relief  to  them  when  Parliament  is  not 
sitting;  they  are  uneasy  and  apprehensive 
as  soon  as  it  meets  again,  for  they  know 
that  the  time  for  humiliation  has  returned. 
A  minister  said  solemnly,  after  a  scan- 
dalous scene :  "  The  country  will  judge  ; " 
the  Times  sounded  its  eternal  warning : 
**lf  this  sort  of  thing  continues,  it  will 
become  necessary  to    apply   some  very 
stringent    remedy."      The    country    has 
judged,  judged  and  condemned.     It  has 
judged  that  the  stringent  remedy  ought  to 
have  been  long  before  now  applied,  and 
has  condemned  the  House  of  Commons 
of  impotence  for  not  applying  it.    Factious 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  from 
party  interest  oppose  a  stringent  reform 
of  procedure,  vain  men  may  oppose  it  in 
the  interest    of   their   own    importance ; 
pedants,    both    inside    and    outside    the 
House  of  Commons,  may  oppose  it  on  the 
strength  of  stock  phrases  which  perhaps 
had  force  and  truth  once  but  which  have 
them  no  longer.     But  the  body  of  quiet, 
reasonable  opinion  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  in  favor  of  a  most  stringent  reform  ; 
and  this  opinion  will  heartily  approve  the 
government  if  it  undertakes  such  a  reform 
and  carries  it  through,  will  be  displeased 
and  alienated  if  it  does  not.     Plain  people 
will  not  be   impracticable  and  insist  on 
having  closure  by  a  bare  majority,  if  the 
government  finds  that  time  and  labor  are 
saved   through   accepting    closure    by  a 


majority  of  three-fifths,  or  of  two-thirds; 
but  the  more  stringent  a  closure  the  gov- 
ernment can  carry,  the  better  will  plain 
people  be  pleased.  I  presume  it  will 
hardly  now  be  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
who  will  propose  closure  ;  but  to  imagine 
that  we  should  have  been  so  stiff  as  not 
to  accept  closure  from  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  because  he  of  old  intemperately 
inveighed  against  it,  is  to  think  us  foolish 
indeed.  The  Saturday  Review  objects 
to  my  quoting  Bishop  Wilson,  but  really 
I  have  a  maxim  of  his  which  fits  Lord 
Randolph  ChurchilFs  duty  ift  this  matter 
exacdy :  "  Let  us  not  afflict  ourselves  with 
our  failings;  our  perfection  consists  in 
opposing  them." 

The  subject  of  Ireland  I  will  leave  to 
the  last,  because  it  requires  to  be  treated 
at  most  length.  We  come  next,  therefore, 
to  the  question  of  local  government.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  opinion  which  the 
Conservative  ministry  is  so  concerned  to 
satisfy,  the  opinion  of  quiet,  reasonable 
people  throughout  the  country,  has  as  yet 
much  addressed  itself  to  this  question  of 
local  government,  or  feels  a  keen  interest 
in  it.  Such  people  are  indeed  bent,  as  I 
believe,  on  giving  to  the  Irish  the  due 
control  of  their  own  local  affairs,  just  as 
the  Scotch  have  it,  or  the  English  them- 
selves. Through  tlie  Parliament  at  West- 
minster Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  do  in 
the  main  get  this  control,  though  by  an 
imperfect  and  inconvenient  method  ;  Irish- 
men, however,  fail  to  get  it,  and  a  plan  of 
local  government  is  necessary  in  order  to 
give  it  to  them.  The  necessity  is  recog 
nized ;  it  is  known,  moreover,  that  other 
nations  have  reformed  their  system  of 
local  government  to  meet  modern  needs, 
whilst  ours  remains  chaotic  and  inefficient. 
And  the  more  the  advantage  of  the  re- 
forms effected  elsewhere  comes  to  be  un- 
derstood, the  greater  will  be  the  impatience 
at  our  unreformed  chaos.  Difficulties  are 
raised,  it  is  objected  that  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  local  government,  such  as  we  see, 
for  instance,  in  the  United  States,  implies 
a  federal  organization  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. But  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  is 
not  organized  federally  any  more  than  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  Prussia 
the   Liberals  have  reformed  almost  the 
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whole  system  of  the  local  governments, 
and  established  a  system  new  and  thor- 
ough ;  it  is  the  one  success  of  the  Prus- 
sian Liberals.  Prussia  has  thirteen 
provinces  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
circles  or  districts,  each  with  its  assembly 
elected  by  a  very  simple  and  wide  suf- 
frage ;  after  these  come  all  the  municipal- 
ities, urban  and  rural,  each  of  them  with 
its  own  elective  assembly  too.  The  sys- 
tem works  well.  I  have  most  examinee!  it 
in  connection  with  the  elementary  schools. 
These  have  far  more  to  do  with  the  dis- 
trict and  provincial  governments  than  with 
the  central  government.  They  are  gainers 
thereby,  they*are  managed  with  less  of 
what  we  call  red  tape,  with  much  more 
understanding  of  local  needs.  Further- 
more, in  monarchical  Prussia  just  as  in 
republican  and  federal  America,  the  dis- 
trict and  provincial  assemblies  afford  a 
wholesome  training  in  public  affairs  to 
their  members,  a  training  which  both 
informs  and  raises  them,  and  of  which  the 
middle  class  in  our  country  is  destitute. 
The  more  that  all  this  comes  to  be  known 
and  considered,  the  more  will  the  force  of 
quiet,  reasonable  opinion  here  be  engaged 
in  favor  of  creating  a  thorough  system  of 
local  government.  At  present  our  people 
do,  as  I  have  already  admitted,  chieflj- 
think  of  it  as  a  remedy  for  the  Irish  diffi- 
culty. Whether  as  a  system  for  Ireland 
only,  or  for  the  entire  kingdom,  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  built  on  suffi- 
ciently large  lines,  not  too  complicated, 
not  fantastic,  not  hesitating  and  suspi- 
cious, not  taking  back  with  one  hand  what 
it  gives  with  the  other.  Why?  Because 
a  measure  of  that  kind  cannot  possibly 
win  general  and  cordial  acceptance,  can- 
not therefore,  really  succeed  ;  and  success, 
clear  and  broad  success,  is  what  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  demands  from  measures 
Croduced  by  the  government.  People  are 
ecome  very  impatient  of  seeing  their 
country  fumble  and  fail,  the  em)rts  of 
government  turn  awry,  our  affairs  go 
amiss.  If  ministers  do  not  see  their  way 
to  producing  a  full  and  frank  measure  of 
local  government  at  the  present  moment, 
they  would  surely  do  well  to  put  off  the 
production  of  their  measure  rather  than 
produce  a  lame  one ;  most  especially  if, 
as  is  rumored,  Ireland  is  thought  to  be 
not  in  a  proper  state  for  the  immediate 
introduction  there  of  any  such  measure  at 
all. 

Next  we  have  the  question  of  Church 
disestablishment,  which  is  likely  to  come 
uniler  discussion  in  connection  with 
Wales.     Here  it  is  above  all  important 
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that  ministers  should  not  only  think  oC 
defeating  their  party  opponents  and  d 
gratifying  their  party  supporters,  but  also 
of  carrymg  with  them  the  mind  of  tbe 
country,   the   force  of  quiet,  reasonable 
opinion  in  the    nation.    Admit   refonns 
they  must ;  but  Conservatives  are  alwan 
saying  that  it  is  their  principle  to  malce 
needful  reforms,  only  withbut  destroying. 
I  will  add  that  they  can  afiford  to  (usre- 
gard  entirely  their  adversaries*  repradi 
of  stealing  the  Liberal  reforms.    The  in- 
portant  reforms  which  the  Liberal  party, 
the  party  of  movement  and  change,  hai 
brought  about,  are    almost   entirely  re- 
forms   demanded — legitimately,    1   will 
add,  demanded  —  by  the  instinct  of  a- 
pansion  in  our  community,  reforms  amopf 
which  the  extension  of  tne  suffrage,  witS 
the  ballot,  may  stand  as  chief.    But  these 
arc   reforms  of  machinery,  requiring  not 
much  insight  or  thought  to  make  tnem; 
comparatively  easy,  and  tempting  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  ease.    For  the  more  fitil 
and  constructive  kinds  of  reform  the  Lib- 
eral party  has  shown,  except  in  the  sin- 
gle and  doubtful  case  of  free  trade,  litde 
disposition  and  no  faculty.    What  is  the 
Liberal  policy  in  Ireland?    Throwing  np 
the  game  there,  the  virtual  abandonment 
of  the  Union.    What  is  the  Liberal  pol- 
icy with  regard  to  the  Church?    Mere 
destruction  of  a  great  and  old  national 
agency.     What  with  regard  to  the  House 
of  Lords  ?  Very  much  the  same  thine.  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  seems  inclined,  Dnioih 
ist  though  he  is,  to  make  the  Liberal  partj 
his  religion,  just  a^  the  religion  of  Gam- 
betta,  iMr.  Frederic  Harrison  tell  us,  was 
France ;  and  I  must  say  that  neither  tbe 
one    nor   the  other  object    for  relieiOB 
seems  to  me  adequate*    When  tbe  lil^ 
eral  party  proposes    to    reform  without 
destroying,  its  proposals  are  commonlT 
childish.    Take   the  well-known   Liberal 
proposition  to  expel  the  bishops  from  tbe 
House  of  Lords.    One  can  hardly  imaeine 
sensible  men  planning  a  second  chamber 
which  should  not  include  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  for  the  time  beine,  or  whicn 
should  include  the  young  genUeroea  who 
now  flock  to  the  House  of  Lords  when 
pigeon-shooting  is  in  question.    But  our 
precious  Liberal  reformers  are  for  retain- 
ing the  pigeon-shooters  and  for  expelling 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

No;  if  the  Conservatives  can  produce 
vital  and  constructive  reforms,  there  is 
no  fear  of  our  finding  them  to  be  plagia- 
risms from  the  Liberals.  But  vital  and 
constructive  reforms,  such  as  msiy  so  prop- 
erly come  from  the  party  of  stability  and 
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prominence — reforms  which  possess,  as 
Burke  finely  says,  "  all  the  benefits  which 
may  be  in  change  without  any  of  the  in- 
conveniences of  mutation,"  these  the  Con- 
servatives must  produce,  or  must  at  least 
show  themselves  capable  of  producing; 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  Church  mat- 
ters. 

Twenty  years  and  more  have  now  gone 
by,  since  in  a  lecture  at  Oxford  I  quoted 
the  declaration  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  friend  of  mine,  that  a  thing^s  being 
an  anomaly  was  in  his  opinion  no  objec- 
tion to  it  whatever,  and  I  remarked  tthat 
at  any  rate,  perhaps  the  labors  of  the 
friends  of  light  might  be  trusted  to  pre- 
vail so  far  as  this :  that  in  twenty  years' 
time  it  should  be  thought,  even  in  En- 
gland, an  objection  to  a  thing  that  it  is 
absurd.  And  this  is  what  has  really  come 
about.  The  epoch  of  concentration  has 
ended  for  us,  the  ice  has  broken  up,  things 
are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the 
order  of  creation  merely  because  we  find 
them  existing.  If  they  are  absurd,  this 
is  now  a  positive  objection  to  them :  they 
become  impossible  as  well,  and  have  to  be 
got  rid  of.  Apply  this  to  Church  matters. 
The  American  newspapers  have  all  been 
saying  with  wonder  lately,  and  our  news- 
papers have  repeated  it  after  them,  that  the 
present  Earl  of  Lonsdale  has  forty  Church 
uvings  in  his  gift,  and  nominates  their  in- 
cumbents. Perhaps  he  has  not  really  so 
many  as  forty,  but  certainly  he  has  a  good 
Dumoer.  Well,  twenty  years  ago,  if  a  like 
thing  had  been  mentioned,  the  stale  old 
hacks  in  politics  and  religion,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  talk  plausibly  on  these  top- 
ics but  to  prevent  all  innovation,  would 
have  said  that  the  thing  was  unfortunate, 
but  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  helped, 
and  our  society  at  large  would  have  greatly 
acquiesced.  6ut  now  the  mention  of  a 
thing  of  this  kind  startles  people,  raises 
their  impatience.  They  feel  that  Lord 
Lonsdale's  having  the  presentation  to 
these  livings  is  an  absurdity.  The  body 
of  quiet,  reasonable  people  tnroughout  the 
country,  whose  good-will  is  so  essential  to 
the  government,  liave  come,  I  say,  to  per- 
ceive, when  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  brought 
to  their  notice,  that  it  is  absurd  ;  it  is  felt 
to  be  absurd,  and  its  long  continuance 
henceforth,  therefore,  becomes  impossi- 
ble. The  government  must  in  questions 
of  Church  patronage  be  in  concert  with 
this  force  of  reasonable  opinion,  not  lag- 
gfng  behind  it  or  in  conflict  with  it. 

The  same  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Church  establishment  on  its  actual  foot- 
ing, under  circumstances  such  as  those 


which  we  see  presenting  themselves  in 
Wales.  To  maintain  the  establishment 
in  Wales  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  small 
minority  of  the  population  is  an  absurdity 
there,  just  as  it  was  in  Ireland.  When  it 
comes  before  the  mind  of  reasonable  peo- 
ple, it  is  felt  by  them  to  be  an  absurdity. 
The  thing  being  felt  to  be  an  absurdity, 
its  long  continuance  becomes  impossible. 
Does  that  necessitate  disestablishment, 
secularization  of  Church  revenues,  giving 
to  roads  and  bridges  what  was  meant  for 
religion  ?  Not  by  any  means.  The  sterile 
programme  of  our  actual  party  Liberalism 
has  no  better  solution  than  this  to  offer, 
but  a  better  solution  may  be  found,  and  it 
is  the  business  of  a  truly  Conservative 
government  to  find  it.  Tne  mind  of  the 
country  witi  be  heartily  with  them  if  they 
can  produce  and  apply  it. 

And  now  I  come,  lastly,  to  that  which 
is,  after  all,  both  the  great  opportunity 
and  the  great  danger  for  the  Conservatives 
at  present  —  Ireland.  If  they  succeed 
here,  they  will  be  at  the  zenith  beyond  all 
doubt  or  question,  and  whatever  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  or  Mr.  Chamberlain 
may  do  or  say;  if  they  fumble  and  fail,  if 
their  efforts  go  awry  and  affairs  in  Ireland 
go  amiss,  then  inevitably  must  come  the 
turn  of  Cleon  and  his  democrac}',  who  will 
resume  in  triumph  the  game  which  the 
country  cut  short  once,  but  will  then  re- 
luctantly leave  them  free  to  pursue.  All 
that  will  be  left  for  the  Conservatives  will 
be  to  cry  out,  like  the  Ahb6  Siey^s  :  I^utf 
irrevocabile  vulgus. 

Now,  however,  ministers  have  the  mind 
of  the  country  thoroughly  with  them  in  re- 
sisting Home  Rule  —  Home  Rule  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  followers  understand  it. 
There  prevails,  apparently,  in  the  ideas  of 
many  people  who  think  and  talk  about 
Home  Rule,  the  most  astonishing  laxity 
and  confusion.  Home  Rule,  for  many 
people,  means  just  the  same  thing  as  local 
government.  Whoever  is  for  local  gov- 
ernment, for  giving  the  Irish  people  the 
control  of  their  own  local  affairs,  is  for 
Home  Rule,  only  his  opposition  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  makes  him  choose  a  different 
form  of  expression !  I  have  seen  Sir 
Redvers  Duller  called  a  Home  Ruler  be- 
cause he  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  for  put- 
ting pressure  on  harsh  and  impracticable 
landlords.  But  Home  Rule  has  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  followers  a  certain  defi- 
nite, fixed  meaning,  which  they  have  again 
and  again  declared  tons,  and  it  is  this :  A 
separate  Parliament  for  Ireland^  with  an 
Irish  executive  responsible  to  that  Parlia- 
ment,   I  know  they  reserve  imperial  af* 
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fairs,  and  withhold  them  from  the  control 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  Irish  execu- 
tive. But  the  point  is,  that  by  Home  Rule 
they  mean  one  separate  Parliament  for  the 
Irish,  with  a  separate  executive  responsi- 
ble to  it.  Local  government  may  mean 
many  things,  but  Home  Rule  has  now 
come  to  mean  this  particular,  definite 
thing,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  fol- 
lowers declare  themselves  to  understand 
by  it.  And  the  cjuestion  is,  is  the  thing 
expedient,  or  is  it  dangerous  and  to  be 
resisted?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Conservatives  think  it  dan|;erous  and 
to  be  resisted,  that  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
try has  gone  with  them  in  their  resistance 
to  it  hitherto,  and  still  goes  with  them  in 
resistance  to  it  now. 

Treatises  might  be  written  —  treatises 
are  written,  treatises  very  ingenious,  very 
elaborate,  and  very  long  —  on  the  dangers 
of  Home  Rule  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
followers  understand  it.  But  I  have  here 
in  view  the  opinion  and  disposition  of  the 
great  body  of  plain,  reasonable  people 
throughout  the  country,  whose  favor  has 
brought  the  Conservatives  to  their  zenith, 
and  must  be  retained  if  they  are  to  stay 
there.  For  general  use  by  plain,  reason- 
able people  the  apparatus  of  argument  em- 
ployed against  Home  Rule  is  excessive ; 
It  is  much  too  full  and  too  vast.  And  it 
is  not  required;  a  single  apposite  and 
clear  illustration  brings  the  state  of  the 
case  home  to  their  minds  better  than 
scores  of  long  speeches  and  treatises,  with 
all  their  elaborate  apparatus  of  argument. 
This  is  why  I  have  so  much  insisted  on 
an  illustration  afforded  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  Lord  Spencer,  having 
apparently,  in  his  strange  courses  of  late, 
got  hold  of  a  formula  of  Jacobinism  by 
mistake  for  a  formula  of  Whiggery,  asks 
with  earnestness :  **  Is  there  not  a  man- 
date from  the  Irish  people  to  the  British 
Parliament  to  give  Home  Rule?"  —  and 
seems  to  think  that  this  settles  the  matter. 
Ireland  could  address  no  stronger  man- 
date to  Parliament  to  give  Home  Rule  than 
the  Southern  States  addressed  to  the 
North  to  give  them  a  separate  Congress 
and  a  separate  executive.  If  that  man- 
date ought  to  have  settled  the  matter  for 
the  Americans,  then  the  Irish  mandate 
ought  to  settle  the  matter  for  us.  If  it 
would  have  been  the  same  thing  for  the 
United  States  to  grant  to  the  South  a 
separate  Southern  Congress  and  execu- 
tive at  Richmond  as  to  grant  them  provin- 
cial governments  at  Montgomery,  Atlanta, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the   Southern  chief 
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towns,  then  to  grant  Gladstonian  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland  is  the  same  thine  as  grant- 
ing local  government  to  it.  If  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  grant  a  Southern 
Congress  and  a  Southern  executive,  then 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  grant  an  Irish 
Parliament,  and  an  executive  responsible 
to  it.  If  a  Southern  Congress,  with  what- 
ever restrictions  you  might  have  sur- 
rounded it,  would  have  been  sure  to  pose 
sooner  or  later  as  an  independent  Parlia- 
ment and  to  threaten  and  embarrass  the 
North,  so  would  an  Irish  Parliament  — 
take  what  securities  now  you  please,  de- 
vise and  apply  every  safeguard  you  can 
—  inevitably  act  towards  Great  Britain. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  in  the  case  of  Ireland  even 
more  than  in  the  case  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  If  these  States  were 
left  confronting  the  North,  after  their  bit- 
ter conflict,  with  feelings  of  irritation  and 
estrangement,  what  were  those  feelings 
compared  with  the  rage,  hatred,  and  scorn 
with  which  the  Irish,  as  they  themselves 
are  every  day  telling  us,  regard  Great  Brit- 
ain? To  be  a  thorn  in  Great  Britain*s 
side,  to  make  alliance  with  its  rivals,  to 
turn  against  it  in  a  crisis  of  danger,  would 
be  more  tempting  to  the  Irish  by  far  (I 
judge  them,  again,  simply  from  what  they 
themselves  say)  than  a  similar  conduct 
towards  the  Northern  States  would  have 
been  to  the  South.  The  abundance  of 
political  talent  and  energy  in  the  South, 
however,  would  have  of  itself  been  enough, 
without  fierce  hatred  to  help  it,  to  impel  a 
Southern  Parliament  to  make  itself  inde- 
pendent and  formidable.  The  love  for  the 
game  of  politics,  and  the  talent  for  it,  are 
as  strong  in  the  Irish  as  in  the  men  of  the 
South ;  Bishop  Berkeley  long  ago  re- 
marked the  "general  parturiency  m  Ire- 
land with  respect  to  politics  and  public 
counsel."  And  to  maike  Irishmen  extend 
the  scope,  importance,  and  power  for  mis- 
chief of  their  Parliament,  they  have  all 
the  stimulus  of  fierce  hatred  as  well. 

What  has  been  here  said  touches  only, 
an  Irishman  may  urge,  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  matter.  A  separate 
Parliament  may  still,  he  will  say,  be  for 
the  advantage  of  Ireland,  and  an  irishman 
may  desire  it,  though  it  might  prove  em- 
barrassing to  Great  Britain.  Burke,  we 
now  continually  hear  it  alleged,  was  for 
retaining  the  Irish  Parliament  and  against 
such  a  union  with  Great  Britain  as  was 
afterwards  established.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant to  have  Burke ^s  very  words  on  this 
matter.    Thus  he  writes  in  1 792 :  — 


I  have  heard  a  discussion  i 
union  amongst  a!!  sorts  of  i 
remember  an;-thing.      Form; 
never  been  able  to  bring  my' 
clear  and  decisive  upon  the  subject.    'There 
cannot  be  a  mote  arduous  question.     As  far 
as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  it  would  not  b 
the  mutual  advantage  oi  the  two  kingdc 
Persons,  however,  more  able  than  I  am,  think 
otherwiM. 
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;  ifrom  the 


Was  ever  disapprob; 

more  candidly  doubtful  of  itself  ?  I  have  i 
so  much  respect  for  Burke's  judgmenl  '  V,"'"^','",''"'  ' 
that  1  am  willing  to  share  his  ^doubl  ^'-  Gladstone 
whether  in  1792  the  projected  Union  may 
have  been  advisable.  Itut  I  am  quite  sure 
that  to  go  back  upon  it  in  1886.  after  it 
has  been  established  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  and  to  return  to  a  separate  Parlia- 
ment for  Ireland,  is  a  retrograde  step  in- 
expedient and  dangerous,  and  for  Ireland 
not  less  than  for  England ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  Burke  would  have  thought  so  too. 
For  in  our  present  circumstances,  and 
with  tempers  as  they  are  now,  a  separate 
Parliament  for  Ireland  would  assuredly,  as 
" "  ■" 1,  of  itself  supply  fresh   " 


:   for 


ignally  the  crowning  gift  of  wisdom  and 
..-.  ^...,,1.  I    insiglil.      Mr.    Morley    may    fail    to  ac- 
part  I  have    knowledge  it,  because  he  despairs  of  the 
"  "^^hj"|    English  people  and  Parliament,     But  the 
MUH      As  far    '"'"'l***  ""S  •=''"n"'y  at  once  instinctively 
lid  not  be  for   Perceived    it,   instinctively  telt   that   the 
separate  Irish  Parliament  and  Irish  execu- 
tive means  a  lull  for  an  instant,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  increased  contention  and  misery 
in  the   near  future.    Lord    Hartington's 
is  shown  by  his  having 
ignalized  this  proposal  01 
as  the   specially   danger- 
una  uuc,  .luu  never  wavered  in  doing  so. 
The  Conservative  party,  as  a  whole,  has 
staunchly  taken  and  held  the  same  view. 
The  mind  of  the  country  is  with  them  in 
it,  the  great  body  of  ciuiet,  reasonable  opin- 
ion in  England  wishes  them  continued 
success  in  their  resistance  to  Gladstonian 
Home  Rule. 

But  what,  now,  shall  we  say  of  the  set 
and  disposition  of  this  great  force  of  opin- 
ion, in  the  questions  which  arise  as  to 
acts  of  firm  government  in  Ireland?  It 
is  entirely  favorable  to   such   acts.     The 
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0  prevalent.    And 
"  the   closest    connection  betwc;      " 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  essential, 


newspapers  on  this  topic  is  such 

to  show  a  sheer  absence  of  all  instinct 

hp"twi"'n'  r!^p^t    °^  government,  and  finds  no  response  at 

between  Great    ,„  ^„  ,^.  „:^j  ^^  p,^.^_  reasonable  En- 


very   being,  of  the   two  kingdi 

thought  that  '■  by  the  separation  of  Ireland 


Irish  crowd. 


e  responded,  "  jVoM- 


Great   Britain,  indeed,  would  be  ruined;    '"■?/" '*'"''"^^^^  "^ ''"'"-"''^■'''"^'""t."'^ 
hnt  =s  th,.r^  ,rp  Hpfrrp«  »„„„  in  r..i„  il  ipplausc.       I  like  vour  music,    says  .Mr. 


s  there  are  degrees 
would  fall  the  most  heavily 
By  such  a  separation  Ireland  would  be  the  i 
most  completely  undone  country  in  the 
world,  the  most  wretched,  the  most  dis- 
tracted, and,  in  the  end,  the  most  desolate 
part  of  the  habitable  globt 


Ireland  '  ^heehy,  "and  I  hope  that  many  will  learn 
■  '  i  ''."  "  We  will  march  on  from  victory  to 
ctory,"  says  Mr.  O'Brien,  "  until  we  shall 
ive  liberated  this  land  from  the  two  ' 
irses  of  landlordism  and  English  rule." 
In  the  day  of  our  power  w 


TI,o   Irish    mindale   for  Home   r„i,,  ,  l>.r  the  police."  „y,  Mr  Dilloo.    O'Con- 


therefore,  on  which  Lord  Spei 
is  really  a  mandate  for  increased  aliena- 
tion; and  increased  alienation  means  in- 
creased misery,  tor  Ireland  above  all.  If 
the  Irish  have  set  their  affections  on  this, 
it  is  surely  a  case  for  telling  them,  with 
Shakespeare,  that 

your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil ; 

for  tolling  them,  in  the  words  of  the 
Frcnchivoman  who  observed  the  troubles 
of  the  Fronde,  that  «  gu'i/s  demandeHt 
u'eil  pas  ce  gu'ii  /aut  pour  lei  apaiser, 
"  what  they  ask  for  is  not  what  is  wanted 


to   bri 


they  a; 
ig  titer 


prosecuted  in  1824  for  saying: 
"  If  Parliament  will  not  attend  to  the 
Catholic  claims,  I  hope  that  some  Bolivar 
will  arise  to  vindicate  their  rights."  That 
was  excess  on  the  side  of  government. 
But  now  we  have  changed  all  that,  and  if 
Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  are  prose- 
cuted when  they  use  language  such  as 
that  which  I  have  Just  quoted,  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazelle  exclaims  that  this  is  "  arbi- 
trary interference  with  the  ordinary  liber- 
ties of  the  subject."  Surely  this  is  excess 
on  the  side  oi  anarchy.  Il  finds,  I  say,  no 
response  in  the  minds  of  quiet,  reasonable 
Englishmen  generally.  Rather  they  are 
indisposed  by  what  looks  like  weakness. 


peace."     Mr.  Gladstone    hesitation,  and  pedantry  enfeebling  the 
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height,  and  the  public  authority  to  be 
scorned  and  set  at  naught  Far  from 
thinking  that  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment with  Irish  liberty  of  speech  and  ac- 
tion has  been  excessive,  the  majority  of 
fair-minded  and  peaceable  Englishmen 
think  that  it  has  been  insufficient.  It  is 
fatal  for  the  Irish  themselves  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  setting  government  and  law  at 
defiance.  Merely  to  break  down  this  habit 
of  defiance  is  not  all  that  we  have  now  to 
do  in  Ireland  ;  that  is  quite  true,  and  most 
important  it  is  to  insist  upon  it.  But  the 
habit  of  defiance  must  not  be  allowed  to 
establish  itself,  must  be  quelled  when  it 
seeks  to  establish  itself.  Whatever  fanat- 
ics or  party  politicians  may  say,  the  mind 
of  the  country  is  clear  and  hrm  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  will  uphold  government  in  quell- 
ing anarchy. 

But  there  must  be  success  in  quelling  it. 
The  executive  must  not  give  to  the  world, 
and  to  the  Irish  themselves,  in  trying  to 
quell  it,  the  spectacle  of  fumbling  and  fail- 
ure, of  efforts  going  awry,  of  justice  de- 
feated, of  authority  made  ridiculous. 
Days  spent  by  a  sheriff  and  his  men  in 
vainly  trying  to  get  possession  of  a  barri- 
caded house,  the  sheriff's  men  maltreated 
and  blinded,  the  crowd  jeering  and  yelling, 
with  a  force  of  police  and  soldiers  looking 
on  and  doing  nothing  —  this  is  not  quell- 
ing anarchy.  Bringing  offenders  before 
juries  who  are  delighted  to  show  their  en- 
mity to  government  by  acquitting  them,  is 
not  quelling  anarchy.  In  general,  admin- 
istrative action  is  what  is  now  required 
against  anarchy  in  Ireland,  not  recourse 
to  proceedings  at  law.  "  Trial  by  jury  in 
Ireland,"  said  Sir  James  Graham  as  long 
ago  as  1844,  **  is  the  weak  place  which  ren- 
ders the  civil  government  of  that  country 
all  but  impossible."  Changing  the  venue 
to  England  would  be  at  least  as  odious 
to  the  Irish  as  firm  administrative  action. 
Administration  may  do  a  great  deal ;  "  He 
who  administers,  governs,"  says  Burke ; 
but  then  the  administration  must  not  be 
punctilious,  dilatory,  and  vacillating. 
There  are  surely  some  kinds  of  speeches, 
some  kinds  of  meetings,  some  kinds  of 
newspaper  writing,  which  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  Ireland  should  not  be 
permitted  there  and  should  be  stopped. 
Political  adversaries  will  of  course  re- 
proach the  administration  with  being,  in 
Mr.  Morley*s  phrase,  "  so  ready  to  go  be- 
fore the  law  instead  of  waiting  to  see  what 
the  law  is."  But  there  is  no  doubt  what 
the  law  is.  The  judges  have  just  pro- 
nounced the  Plan  of  Campaign  to  be  "  an 
absolutely  illegal  organization."    It  was 


perfectly  well  known  to  be  so,  Mr.  Morley 
himself  knew  it  to  be  so,  before  this  last 
pronouncement  of  the  judges.  1 1  was  per- 
fectly well  known,  Mr.  Morley  himself 
knew  it,  that  such  language  as  that  used 
by  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  Mr. 
Sheehy  is,  as  the  judges  now  again  tell  us, 
language  **  liable  to  lead  to  crime  and  out- 
rage." The  thing  is,  for  the  administra- 
tion to  act  with  firmness,  intelligence,  and 
consistency,  on  this  very  clear  knowledge. 
I  remember  saying  to  Mr.  Forster  that  it 
was  utterly  useless  to  be  shutting  up 
"village  ruffians,"  or  even  Mr.  Parnefl 
himself,  while  United  Ireland  yf2&  inflam- 
ing and  infuriating  the  Irish  people  all 
day  long  with  impunity.  Of  course  only 
the  administration  can  deal  with  such  an 
incitement  to  crime  and  outrage  as  United 
Ireland;  an  Irish  jury  at  present  will  not. 
But  administrative  action,  steady  and  res* 
olute,  in  repressing  this  and  other  un- 
doubted incitements  to  crime  and  outrage 
in  Ireland,  the  great  body  of  plain,  reason- 
able opinion  in  England  would  see  with 
hearty  approval. 

What,  however,  as  to  Mr.  Dillon's  con- 
tention that  he  is  "  endeavoring  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  bad  landlords  to 
get  rack-rents  reduced,  and  to  save  the 
tenants,  who  cannot  possibly  pay  them, 
from  destitution  and  misery"?  The  an- 
swer, for  whoever  is  not  infected  with  the 
Jacobinical  temper  and  passions,  is  clear. 
Grant  that  there  are  bad  landlords  in  Ire- 
land, and  rents  which  ought  to  be  reduced ; 
grant  also  that  concessions  have  often 
been  wrung  from  government  only  by  the 
fear  of  disturbance,  crime,  and  outrage. 
Never,  for  all  that,  let  us  forget  or  deny 
for  a  moment  that  unswerving  firmness  in 
repressing  disturbance,  crime,  and  out- 
rage, or  whatever  plainly  leads  to  them,  is 
always  a  government's  duty.  If  there  is 
wrong  to  be  redressed,  and  the  govern- 
ment, after  repressing  disorder,  does  not 
redress  it,  the  government  leaves  a  part, 
a  great  part,  of  its  duty  undone.  Let  us 
diligently  train  ourselves,  and  train  public 
opinion,  to  make  government  do  this  part 
of  its  duty  also ;  but  do  not  let  us  ever 
approve  ot  its  leaving  the  other  part  of  its 
duty,  the  quelling  of  anarchy,  undone. 
The  temper  of  the  English  people  is  not 
Jacobinical ;  more  than  most  communi- 
ties, the  body  of  quiet  people  here  are 
capable  of  grasping  and  holding  firm  the 
indispensable  truth  that  under  no  circum> 
stances  may  a  government  be  irresolute  in 
repressing  disorder. 

Still  the  redressing  of  wrong  is  assur- 
edly part  of  a  government's  duty  as  well 
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as  the  repressing  of  disorder.  And  there 
are  very  bad  landlords  in  Ireland.  So 
there  are,  it  may  be  said,  everywhere. 
But  in  Ireland,  they  represent,  as  I  have 
often  urged,  a  system ;  they  represent  to 
the  Irish  a  system  which  has  made  peace 
and  prosperity  impossible,  and  which 
strikes  at  the  root  of  order.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  with  his  deep  practical  good 
sense,  warned  the  Irish  landlords,  warned 
them  earnestly  ;'Croker  says,  in  his  valu- 
able "  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  that 
it  was  "  concocted  with  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,"  then  Irish  secretary.  And  let  us 
hear  Croker,  that  most  unsuspected  wit- 
ness, on  the  cause  of  "  the  constant  war- 
fare between  the  landlords  and  their  ten- 
ants by  which  for  fifty  vears  past  Ireland 
had  been  disturbed  ana  disgraced."  Here 
is  the  cause  :  — 

A  landlord  is  not  mere  land-merchant;  he 
has  duties  to  perform  as  well  as  rents  to  re- 
ceive; and  from  his  neglect  of  the  former 
springs  his  difficulty  in  the  latter,  and  the  gen- 
eral misery  and  aistraction.  The  combma- 
tions  of  the  peasantry  against  this  short-sighted 
monopoly  are  natural  and  fatal.  Whoever 
assembles  the  Irish,  disturbs  them;  disturb- 
ance soon  coalesces  with  treason. 

But  we  were  then,  and  for  long  after- 
wards, living  in  an  epoch  of  concentration. 
Nothing  could  be  done.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself  seems  to  say  mourn- 
fully under  his  breath,  Non  possumus! 
The  stale  old  hacks,  plausible  and  proper 
as  usual,  protested  that  it  was  unfortunate, 
but  that  nothing  could  by  any  possibility 
be  done.  Ministers  left  the  sufferers  to 
"general  sympathy."  But  general  svm- 
pathy  was  then  timid  and  hide-bouna,  at 
any  rate  where  the  land  was  concerned, 
and  the  land,  moreover,  with  Papists  to 
occupy  it.  But  now  there  has  come  a 
change.  We  are  Kving  in  an  epoch  of  ex- 
pansion ;  with  the  loss  of  some  salutary 
restraints,  there  has  been  gain  in  an  en- 
larged and  heightened  power  of  sympathy ; 
with  the  fading  of  the  theological  and 
distant  view  of  Christianity,  the  practical 
and  direct  view  of  it  has  certainly  strength- 
ened, and  has  quickened  our  sense  of 
sympathy.  The  nature,  rights,  and  duties 
of  property  are  freely  canvassed ;  those  of 
property  in  land  above  all.  Well,  the 
change  has  gone  so  far  that  at  this  mo- 
ment, not  to  the  populace  only,  not  to  Ja- 
cobins, not  to  Socialists,  not  to  newspaper 
declaimers,  not  to  Radical  demago^es, 
not  to  these  only,  but  to  the  great  body  of 
quiet,  reasonable  people  throughout  the 
country.  Lord  Clanricarde  with  his  fifty 
thousand  acres  in  Galway  is,  like  Lord 


Lonsdale  vdth  his  fortv  livine;s  in  the 
Church,  an  absurdity.  Lord  Clanricarde, 
"  mere  land-merchant,"  living,  we  are  told, 
in  the  Albany,  contemptuous  and  neglect- 
ful, never  going  near  his  tenants,  never 
hearing  what  they  have  to  ask  or  say,  doing 
nothing  at  all  for  them,  is  an  absuraity,  ana 
therefore  cannot  now  lone  be  maintained. 
Being  felt  to  be  absurd,  he  is  become  or 
is  fast  becoming,  impossible.  That  same 
great  force  of  reasonable  opinion  in  this 
country  which  is  now  favorable  to  minis- 
ters, and  makes  their  chief  force,  will  not 
sufEer  this  sort  of  landlord  to  be  long 
maintained.  True,  if  his  tenants  are 
evicted,  they  are  to  be  evicted  without  the 
spectade  ot  a  siege  in  which  the  sherififs 
people  are  maltreated  and  scalded  all  day 
amid  the  yells  of  a  mob,  while  the  police 
and  soldiers  are  kept  lookine  on,  doing 
nothing.  But  that  he  shomd  be  long 
maintamed  is  impossible. 

Ministers  should  consider  that  the  gen- 
eral opinion  is  not  without  sympathy  for 
Mr.  Dillon  personally,  and  for  much  wnich 
he  thinks  and  says,  although  it  wishes  his 
defiance  of  law  to  be  finmy  stopped.  If 
Lord  Qanricarde*s  tenants  are  evicted,  it 
wishes  them  evicted  without  rioting ;  but 
it  has  its  own  thoughts  about  Lord  Clanri- 
carde. Lord  Salisbury's  figure  of  the 
highwa3rman,  Mr.  Goschen's  of  the  gar- 
rotter, are  smart  rhetoric  rather  than 
sound  statesmanship,  if  the  tenants  in 
conflict  with  Lord  Qanricarde  do  not 
re^lv  at  all  present  themselves  to  the 
mina  of  the  country  as  highwaymen  and 
garrotters,  and  cannot  be  made  so  to  pre- 
sent themselves.  Samson's  pulling  down 
of  the  court-l)Ouse  at  Gaza  upon  himself 
and  the  Philistine  lords  was  a  violent, 
irregular,  and  unlawful  proceeding.  But 
we  So  not  in  the  least  think  of  Samson  as 
a  garrotter  and  hiehwajrman,  nor  will  quiet 
people  in  general  think  of  Lord  Clanri- 
carde's  tenants  under  this  figure.  Gar- 
rotters and  highwaymen  have  only  to  be 
brought  under  the  strong  hand  of  the  law ; 
Lora  Clanri carde's  tenants  have  to  be 
firmly  stopped,  indeed,  from  rioting,  but 
then  something  further  has  to  be  done  for 
them,  some  relief  afforded.  The  land 
question  has  indeed  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
there  can  be  no  peace  in  Ireland  until  it 
has  been  dealt  with  successfully ;  that  is 
most  true. 

The  Land  Act  of  1881  unsettled  every- 
thing;  it  introduced  or  confirmed  a  divided 
ownership  full  of  inconvenience,  full  of 
elements  of  dispute.  But  its  chief  fault 
was  that  whereas  the  Irish  tenant  had  two 
grievances,  a  material  grievance  and  a 
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moral  grievance,  the  Land  Act,  which 
dealt  alter  a  fashion  with  the  material 
grievance,  left  the  moral  grievance,  the 
grievance  of  bad  landlordism  carried  to 
lengths  hardly  exampled  elsewhere  and 
striking  at  the  root  of  order,  wholly  un- 
touched. How  very  great  a  force  moral 
frievance  has  in  human  affairs  we  all 
now.  But  the  Land  Act  recognized  no 
difference  whatever  between  good  land- 
lords and  bad,  between  landlords  who  had 
always  done  their  duty  and  landlords  who 
had  never  done  it  at  all.  I  insisted,  at 
the  time  when  the  Land  Act  was  passing, 
upon  this  its  capital  defect;  I  urged  that 
the  great  and  passionately  felt  moral  griev- 
ance of  the  Irish  peasantry  could  be  met 
and  wiped  out  best,  could  be  met  and 
wiped  out  only,  by  a  direct  moral  satisfac- 
tion, by  some  measure  distinguishing  be- 
tween good  landlords  and  bad,  and  telling 
on  the  bad  with  severity.  I  said  that  if 
we  liked  to  suppose  one  of  our  chief 
judges  and  one  of  our  chief  philanthropists 
authorized  to  establish,  on  due  inquiry,  the 
distinction  demanded,  and  then  a  measure 
of  expropriation  founded  on  the  distinc- 
tion so  reached,  that  would  give  us  the  sort 
of  equity,  the  sort  of  moral  satisfaction, 
which  the  case  needed.  By  Mr,  Glad- 
stone's recent  Purchase  Bill  the  landlords 
were  to  be  bought  out ;  but  again  no  dis- 
tinction was  recognized  between  good  and 
bad  landlords,  all  were  to  get  the  same 
terms.  The  Purchase  Bill  is  said  to  have 
reconciled  Lord  Spencer  to  the  Home 
Rule  Bill ;  the  majority  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
followers  would  probably  have  rejected  it 
after  they  had  carried  Home  Rule.  But 
the  Purchase  Bill,  like  the  Land  Act  be- 
fore it,  left  the  moral  grievance  of  the 
Irish  tenantry  wholly  untouched;  and  it 
may  be  conhdently  affirmed  that  no  bill 
for  buying  out  the  Irish  landlords  will 
really  succeed  which  docs  not  touch  this 
grievance,  does  not  distinguish  between 
good  landlords  and  bad,  does  not  give 
better  terms  to  the  good  landlords,  worse 
to  the  bad. 

The  mind  and  conscience  of  the  country, 
not  only  Irish  malcontents  and  their  Lib- 
eral allies,  will  demand  this,  and  would  be 
alienated,  I  most  sincerely  believe,  by  the 
government's  declaring  against  it.  Mean- 
while ministers  have  promised  to  put  what 
pressure  they  can  upon  bad  lancflords  in 
order  to  make  them  reasonable.  Admin- 
istrative action  is  here  again  of  extreme 
value  and  importance.  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  and  Sir  Red  vers  Buller  have  been 
sharply  attacked  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  putting  pressure  on  bad  land- 


lords. Under  present  circumstances  they 
perform  a  high  public  duty  in  applying  it ; 
and  they  are,  moreover,  the  very  best  per- 
sons by  whom  it  can  be  applied.  Their 
own  interests  are  known  to  be  naturally 
with  the  landlords  ;  what  they  do  to  press 
them  will  therefore  be  done  simply  for  the 
public  safety.  It  is  asked,  why  may  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  put  pressure  on  bad 
landlords,  when  Mr.  Money  might  not  ? 
I  have  often  expressed  my  high  esteem 
for  Mr.  Morley,  and  wherever  his  course 
may  lead  him  I  shall  always  feel  for  him 
regard  and  affection.  But  in  despair  of 
the  good  sense  and  justice  of  England  he 
has  surrendered  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
party ;  and  to  complain  of  its  being  thought 
unsafe  to  let  Mr.  Morley  put  pressure  on 
the  landlords,  is  like  complaining  of  its 
being  thought  unsafe,  in  the  War  of  Se- 
cession, to  let  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  put 
pressure  on  the  abolitionists.  The  same 
as  to  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Parnell.  Why 
not  let  Mr.  Dillon  put  pressure  on  bad 
landlords,  since  pressure  on  them  is  need- 
ed ?  why  not  have  accepted  Mr.  Parnell's 
bill  for  putting  it?  Why?  Because  Mr. 
Parnell  and  Mr.  Dillon  are  Separatists 
and  Home  Rulers,  and  it  is  not  consistent 
with  public  safety  to  let  them  usurp  the 
functions  of  government  in  Ireland,  in  the 
midst  of  a  struggle  whether  Home  Rule 
and  separation  are  or  are  not  to  be  con- 
ceded. But  functionaries  who  are  the 
strong  opponents  of  Home  Rule  and  sep- 
aration, and  whose  interests,  too,  are  nat- 
urally with  the  landlords,  are  just  the 
people  whom  we  may  well  trust,  if  they 
put  pressure  upon  landlords,  to  put  it  so 
far  as  the  public  good  imperatively  re- 
quires, and  no  further. 

May  they  to  that  extent  put  it  freely, 
and  may  government  uphold  them  in  put- 
ting it,  as  the  general  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try' most  certainly  will  1  May  government 
also,  when  it  comes  to  deal  oy  legislatioa 
with  the  land  question  in  Ireland,  make 
good  the  Land  Act's  great  omission,  and 
regard  equity!  May  the  Conservative 
leaders  also  produce  a  good  measure  of 
local  government,  and  rescue  procedure 
from  chaos;  may  they  likewise  be  rea- 
sonable on  Church  questions;  then  the 
opinion  and  favor  of  the  country  will  re- 
main with  them,  as  that  opinion  is  with 
them  now.  Let  them  therefore  be  strong 
and  of  a  good  courage.  A  government 
not  brilliant,  but  with  an  open  mind,  and 
quite  honest  and  quite  firm,  may  serve 
our  present  needs  much  better  than  a  gov- 
ernment far  more  brilliant,  but  whicn  is 
not  perfectly  honest  or  not  perfectly  firm. 
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But  on  no  account  must  miDisters  give 
cause  for  saying,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
hastened  to  say  already,  that  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill's  retireneat  marks  the 
victory,  in  the  Conservative  government, 
of  the  stupid  and  noxious  Toryism  op- 
posed to  all  serious  improvement  They 
must  "  be  up  and  doing,  and  doing  to  good 
purpose  ; "  they  must  keep  friends  with 
the  mind  of  the  country.  And  in  the 
present  unripe  state  of  the  Liberals  of  the 
nadir,  we  Libeials  of  the  future,  who  hap- 
pien  to  be  crown,  alas,  rather  old,  shall 
then  probably  have  to  look  forward  to  the 
Conservative  ministry,  whether  with  or 
without  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  lastin? 
at  least  our  time,  and  shall  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  this  without  much  repining  or 
dissatisfaction.       Matthew  Arnold. 


THE  LAND  Of  DARKNESS. 
[THK  following  narrative  forms 
part  of  the  Little  Pilgrim's  ezperiencei  in 
the  spiritual  world,  though  it  is  not  her  per- 
sonal story,  but  is  drawn  from  the  archives 
of  which,  in  theii  bearing  upon  the  univeiial 
hisloiy  ot  mankind,  she  was  informed.] 
!  FOUND  myself  standing  on  ray  feet, 
with  the  tineling  sensation  of  having  come 
down  rapiifly  upon  the  ground  from  a 
height.    There  was  a  similar  feeling  in 
my  nead,  as  of  the  whirling  and  sickening 
sensation  of  passing  downward  through 
the  air,  like  the  description  Dante  gives 
of  his  descent  upon  Geryon.    My  mind, 
curiously  enough,  was  sufficiently  disen- 
gaged to  think  of  that,  or  at  least  to  allow 
swift  passage  for  the  recollection  through 
my  thoughts.     All  the  aching  of  won- 
der, doubt,  and   tear  which   Iliad  been 
conscious    of  a  little  while    before  was 
gone.    There  was  no  distinct  interval  be- 
tween the  one  condition  and  the  other,  nor 
in  my  fall  {as  I  supposed  it  must  have 
been)  had  1  any  consciousness  of  change. 
There  was  the  whirling  of  the  air,  resist- 
ing my  passage,  yet  giving  way  under 


as  if  a  thunderstorm  were  coming  on.  I 
looked  up  involuntarily  to  see  n  it  bad 
begun  to  rain ;  but  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind,  though  what  I  saw  above  me 
was  a  lowering  canopy  of  cloud,  dark, 
threatening,  with  a  faint  reddish  tint  dif- 
fused upon  the  vaporous  darkness.  It 
was,  however,  quite  sufSciently  clear  to 
see  everything,  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
to  see.  I  was  in  a  street  of  what  seemed 
a  great  and  very  populous  place.  There 
were  shops  on  eitner  side,  full  apparently 
of  all  sorts  of  costly  wares.  There  was  % 
continual  current  of  passengers  up  and 
down  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  carriages  of  every 
description,  humble  and  splendid.  "The 
noise  was  great  and  ceaseless,  the  traffic 
continuaL  Some  of  the  shops  were  most 
brilliantly  lighted,  attracting  one's  eyes  in 
the  sombre  light  outside,  wnich,  however, 
had  just  enough  of  da?  in  it  to  make  these 
spots  of  illumination  look  sickly ;  most  of 
the  places  thus  distinguished  were  appar- 
ently bright  with  the  electric  or  some 
other  scientific  light;  and  delicate  ma- 
chines of  every  description,  brought  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  were  in  some  win- 
dows, as  were  also  many  fine  productions 
of  art,  but  mingled  with  the  gaudiest  and 


by  the  fact  that  the  traffic,  which  was 
never  stilled  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  have 
no  sort  of  regulation.  Some  carriages 
dashed  along,  upsettii^  the  smaller  vehi- 
cles in  their  way,  without  the  least  re- 
straint or  order,  either,  as  It  seemed,  from 
their  own  good  sense,  or  from  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  place.  When  an  acci- 
dent happened,  there  was  a  great  shout- 
ing,  and  sometimes  a  furious  encounter, 
but  nobody  seemed  to  interfere.  This 
was  the  first  impression  made  upon  me. 
The  passengers  on  the  pavement  were 
equally  regardless.  I  was  myself  pushed 
out  of  the  way,  first  to  one  side,  uien  to 
another,  hustled  when  I  pausedtor  a  mo- 
ment, trodden  upon  and  driven  about  I 
retreated  soon  to  the  doorway  of  a  shop, 
from  whence  with  a  little  more  safetjr  I 
gidHy  circles,  and  then  the  sharp  shock  could  see  what  was  going  on.  The  noise 
more  feeling  under  my  feet  some-  made  my  head  ring.    It  seemed  to  me 


of 

thing  solid,  which  struck  yet  sustained. 
After  a  little  while  the  giddiness  above 
and  the  tingling  below  passed  awa^,  and 
1  felt  able  to  look  about  me  and  discern 
where  I  was.  But  not  all  at  once;  the 
things  immediately  about  me  impressed 
me  first  —  then  the  general  aspect  of  the 
new  place. 
First  of  all  the  light,  which  was  lurid, 


that  I  could  not  hear  myself  thinL 
this  were  to  go  on  forever,  I  said  to  my- 
self, I  shoula  soon  go  mad. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  some  one  behind  me, 
"  not  at  all ;  you  will  get  used  to  it ;  you 
will  be  glad  of  it  One  does  not  want  to 
hear  one's  thoughts ;  most  of  them  arc  not 
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ter  of  the  shop,  who  had  come  to  the  door 
on  seeing  me.  He  had  the  usual  smile  of 
a  man  who  hoped  to  sell  his  wares ;  but 
to  my  horror  and  astonishment,  by  some 
process  which  I  could  not  understand,  I 
saw  that  he  was  saying  to  himself,  "  What 
a  d — -d  fool!  here^  another  of  those 

cursed  wretches,  d him  I "  all  with  the 

same  smile.  I  started  back,  and  answered 
him  as  hotly,  **  What  do  you  mean  bv  call- 
ing me  a  d — • — d  fool  ?  —  fool  yourself,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  Is  this  the  way  you  re- 
ceive strangers  here  ?  " 

*•  Yes,"  he  said,  with  the  same  smile, 
"this  is  the  way;  and  I  only  describe  you 
as  you  are,  as  you  will  soon  see.  will 
you  walk  in  and  look  over  my  shop  ?  Per- 
haps you  will  find  something  to  suit  you 
if  you  are  Just  setting  up,  as  I  suppose." 

I  looked  at  him  closely,  but  this  time  I 
could  not  see  that  he  was  saying  anything 
beyond  what  was  expressea  by  his  lips, 
and  I  followed  him  into  the  shop,  princi- 
pally because  it  was  quieter  than  the 
street,  and  without  any  intention  of  buying 

—  for  what  should  1  buy  in  a  strange 
place  where  I  had  so  settled  habitation, 
and  which  probably  I  was  only  passing 
through  ? 

**I  will  look  at  your  things,"  1  said,  in 
a  way  which  I  believe  I  had,  of  perhaps 
undue  pretension.  I  had  never  been  over- 
rich,  or  of  very  elevated  station;  but  I 
was  believed  by  m^  friends  (or  enemies) 
to  have  an  inclination  to  make  myself  out 
something  more  important  than  I  was. 
**  I  will  look  at  your  things,  and  possibly 
I  may  find  something  that  may  suit  me  ; 
but  with  all  the  ateliers  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don to  draw  from,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  in  a  place  like  this " 

Here  I  stopped  to  draw  my  breath,  with 
a  good  deal  of  confusion ;  for  I  was  un- 
willing to  let  him  see  that  1  did  not  know 
where  I  was. 

"  A  place  like  this,"  said  the  shopkeeper, 
with  a  little  laugh  which  seemed  to  me 
full  of  mockery,  "  will  supply  you  better, 
you  will  find,  tnan  —  any  other  place.  At 
least  you  will  find  it  the  only  place  prac- 
ticable," he  added.  "  1  perceive  you  are 
a  stranger  here." 

"  Well  —  1  may  allow  myself  to  be  so  — 
more  or  less.  I  have  not  had  time  to  form 
much  acquaintance  with  —  the  place ;  what 

—  do  you  call  the  place?  —  its  formal 
name,  I  mean,"  I  said,  with  a  great  desire 
to  keep  up  the  air  of  superior  information. 
Except  for  the  first  moment  I  had  not 
experienced  that  strange  power  of  looking 
into  the  man  below  the  surface  which  haa 
frightened  me.    Now  there  occurred  an- 


other gleam  of  insight,  which  gave  me 
once  more  a  sensation  of  alarm,  i  seemed 
to  see  a  light  of  hatred  and  contempt  be- 
low his  smile,  and  I  felt  that  he  was  not 
in  the  least  taken  in  by  the  air  which  I 
assumed. 

"  The  name  of  the  place,"  he  said,  "  is 
not  a  pretty  one.  I  hear  the  gentlemen 
who  come  to  my  shop  say  that  it  is  not  to 
be  named  to  ears  polite;  and  I  am  sure 
your  ears  are  very  polite."  He  said  this 
with  the  most  offensive  laugh,  and  1  turned 
upon  him  and  answered  him,  without 
mincing  matters,  with  a  plainness  of 
speech  which  startled  myself,  but  did  not 
seem  to  move  him,  for  he  only  laughed 
again.  "Are  you  not  afraid,  I  said, 
"that  I  will  leave  your  shop  and  never 
enter  it  more  ?  " 

"Oh,  it  helps  to  pass  the  time,"  he 
said;  and  without  any  further  comment 
began  to  show  me  very  elaborate  and  fine 
articles  of  furniture.  I  had  always  been 
attracted  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  had 
longed  to  buy  such  articles  for  my  house 
when  I  had  one,  but  never  had  it  in  my 
power.  Now  I  had  no  house,  nor'  any 
means  of  paying  so  far  as  I  knew,  but  1 
felt  quite  at  my  ease  about  buying,  and 
inquired  into  the  prices  with  the  greatest 
compo.sure. 

"  They  are  just  the  sort  of  thing  I  want 
I  will  take  these,  I  think;  but  you  must 
set  them  aside  for  me,  for  I  do  not  at  the 
present  moment  exactly  know  — :-  " 

"  You  mean  you  have  got  no  rooms  to 
put  them  in,"  said  the  master  of  the  shop. 
"  You  must  get  a  house  directly,  that's  alL 
If  youVe  only  up  to  it,  it  is  easy  enough. 
Look  about  until  you  find  something  you 
like,  and  then  —  take  possession." 

"Take  possession  — I  was  so  much 
surprised  that  I  stared  at  him  with  min- 

fled  indignation  and  surprise  —  "  of  what 
elongs  to  another  man  ?  "  I  said. 
I  was  not  conscious  of  anything  ridicu- 
lous in  my  look.  I  was  indignant,  which 
is  not  a  state  of  mind  in  which  there  is  any 
absurdity;  but  the  shopkeeper  suddenly 
burst  into  a  storm  of  laughter.  He  laughed 
till  he  seemed  almost  to  fall  into  convul- 
sions, with  a  harsh  mirth  which  reminded 
me  of  the  old  image  of  the  crackling  of 
thorns,  and  had  neither  amusement  nor 
warmth  in  it;  and  presently  this  was 
echoed  all  around,  and  looking  up,  I  saw 
grinning  faces  full  of  derision,  bent  upon 
me  from  every  side,  from  the  stairs  which 
led  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house  and  from 
the  depths  of  the  shop  behind  —  faces  with 
pens  behind  their  ears,  faces  in  workmen's 
caps,  all  distended  ibx>m  ear  to  ear,  with  a 
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sneer  and  a  mock  and  a  rage  of  laughter 
which  nearly  sent  me  mad.  I  hurled  I 
don't  know  what  imprecations  at  them 
as  I  rushed  out,  stopping  my  ears  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fury  and  mortification.  My 
mind  was  so  distracted  bv  this  occurrence 
that  I  rushed  without  Knowing  it  upon 
some  one  who  was  passing,  and  threw  him 
down  with  the  violence  of  my  exit;  upon 
which  I  was  set  on  by  a  party  of  half-a- 
dozen  ruffians,  apparently  his  companions, 
who  would,  I  thought,  kill  me,  but  who 
only  flung  me,  wounded,  bleeding,  and 
feeling  as  if  every  bone  in  my  body  had 
been  broken,  down  on  the  pavement  — 
when  they  went  away,  laughing  too. 

I  picked  myself  up  from  the  edge  of  the 
causeway,  aching  and  sore  from  head  to 
foot,  scarcely  able  to  move,  yet  conscious 
that  if  I  did  not  get  myself  out  of  the  way 
one  or  other  of  the  vehicles  which  were 
dashing  along  would  run  over  me.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  mis- 
erable sensations,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
with  which  1  dragged  myself  across  the 
crowded  pavement,  not  without  curses 
and  even  kicks  from  the  passers-by ;  and 
avoiding  the  shop  from  which  I  still 
heard  those  shrieks  of  devilish  laughter, 
gathered  myself  up  in  the  shelter  of  a  little 
projection  of  a  wall,  where  I  was  for  the 
moment  safe.  The  pain  which  I  felt  was 
as  nothing  to  the  sense  of  humiliation,  the 
mortification,  the  rage  with  which  I  was 
possessed.  There  is  nothing  in  existence 
more  dreadful  than  rage  which  is  impotent, 
which  cannot  punish  or  avenge,  which  has 
to  restrain  itself,  and  put  up  with  insults 
showered  upon  it.  I  had  never  known 
before  what  that  helpless,  hideous  exas- 
peration was ;  and  I  was  humiliated  beyond 
description,  brought  down —  I,  whose  in- 
clination it  was  to  make  more  of  myself 
than  was  justifiable  —  to  the  aspect  of  a 
miserable  ruffian  beaten  in  a  brawl,  soiled, 
covered  with  mud  and  dust,  my  clothes 
torn,  my  face  bruised  and  disfigured ;  all 
this  within  half  an  hour  or  thereabout  of 
my  arrival  in  a  strange  place  where  no- 
body knew  me  or  could  do  me  justice !  I 
kept  looking  out  feverishly  for  some  one 
with  an  air  of  authority  to  whom  I  could 
appeal.  Sooner  or  later  somebody  must 
go  by,  who,  seeing  me  in  such  a  plight, 
must  inquire  how  it  came  about,  must 
help  me  and  vindicate  me.  I  sat  there  for 
I  cannot  tell  how  long,  expecting  every 
moment  that,  were  it  but  a  pohceman, 
somebody  would  notice  and  help  me.  But 
no  one  came.  Crowds  seemed  to  sweep 
by  without  a  pause — all  hurrj'ing,  rest- 
less ;  some  with  anxious  faces,  as  if  any 


delay  would  be  mortal;  some  in  noisy 
groups  intercepting  the  passage  of  the 
others.  Sometimes  one  would  pause  to 
point  me  out  to  his  comrades,  with  a  shout 
of  derision  at  my  miserable  plight ;  or  if 
by  a  change  of  posture  I  got  outside  the 
protection  of  my  wall,  would  kick  me  back 
with  a  coarse  injunction  to  keep  out  of  the 
way.  No  one  was  sorry  for  me  —  not  a 
loolc  of  compassion,  not  a  word  of  inquiry 
was  wasted  upon  me;  no  representative 
of  authorit)'  appeared.  I  saw  a  dozen 
quarrels  while  I  lay  there,  cries  of  the 
weak,  and  triumphant  shouts  of  the  strong ; 
but  that  was  all. 

I  was  drawn  after  a  while  from  the  fierce 
and  burning  sense  of  my  own  grievances 
by  a  querulous  voice  quite  close  to  me. 
"This  is  my  corner,"  it  said.  "I've  sat 
here  for  years,  and  1  have  a  right  to  it. 
And  here  you  come,  you  big  ruffian,  be- 
cause you  know  I  haven't  got  the  strength 
to  pusn  you  away." 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  I  said,  turning  round 
horror-stricken  ;  for  close  beside  me  was  a 
miserable  man,  apparently  in  the  last  stage 
of  disease.  He  was  pale  as  death,  yet 
eaten  up  with  sores.  His  body  was  agi- 
tated by  a  nervous  trembling.  He  seemed 
to  shuffle  along  on  hands  and  feet,  as 
though  the  ordmary  mode  of  locomotion 
was  impossible  to  him,  and  yet  was  in 
possession  of  all  his  limbs.  Pain  was 
written  in  his  face.  1  drew  away  to  leave 
him  room,  with  mingled  pity  and  horror 
that  this  poor  wretch  should  be  the  part- 
ner of  the  only  shelter  I  could  find  within 
so  short  a  time  of  my  arrival.  I  who  — 
It  was  horrible,  shameful,  humiliating; 
and  yet  the  su£Eering  in  his  wretched  face 
was  so  evident  that  1  could  not  but  feel  a 
pane  of  pity  too.    "  I  have  nowhere  to 

fo,'  I  said.  "  I  am  —  a  stranger.  I  have 
een  badly  used,  and  nobody  seems  to 
care." 

"  No,"  he  said ;  "nobody  cares  — don't 
you  look  for  that.  Why  should  thev? 
Why,  you  look  as  if  you  were  sorry  for 
me  I  what  a  joke !  he  murmured  to 
himself  —  "  what  a  joke  1  Sorry  for  some 
one  else  1  What  a  fool  the  fellow  must 
be!" 

"  You  look,"  I  said,  "  as  if  you  were 
suffering  horribly ;  and  you  say  you  have 
come  here  for  years.'* 

"Suffering!  I  should  think  I  was," 
said  the  sick  man;  "but  what  is  that  to 
you  ?  Yes ;  I've  been  here  for  years  —  oh, 
years  !  —  that  means  nothing,  —  for  longer 
than  can  be  counted.  Suffering  is  not  the 
word  —  it's  torture  —  it's  agony.  But  who 
cares  ?    Take  your  leg  out  of  my  way," 
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I  drew  myself  out  of  his  way  from  a 
sort  of  habit  though  against  my  will,  and 
asked,  from  habit  too,  "Are  you  never 
any  better  than  now  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  more  closely,  and  an 
air  of  astonishment  came  over  his  face. 
"  What  d'ye  want  here  ?  "  he  said,  "  pitying 
a  man  I  That's  something  new  here.  No ; 
Vm  not  always  so  bad,  if  you  want  to 
know.     I  get  better,  and  then  I  go  and  do 
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what  makes  me  bad  again,  and  that's  how 
it  will  go  on ;  and  I  choose  it  to  be  so, 
and  you  needn't  bring  any  of  your  d  d 
pity  here." 

**  I  may  ask,  at  least,  why  aren't  you 
looked  alter?  Why  don't  you  get  mto 
some  hospital  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Hospital !  "  cried  the  sick  man,  and 
then  he  too  burst  out  into  that  furious 
laugh,  the  most  awful  sound  I  ever  had 
heard.  Some  of  the  passers-by  stopped  to 
hear  what  the  joke  was,  and  surrounded 
me  with  once  more  a  circle  of  mockers. 
"  Hospitals  !  perhaps  you  would  like  a 
whole  Red  Cross  Society,  with  ambu- 
lances and  all  arranged  ?  "  cried  one.  "  Or 
the  Misericordia  I  shouted  another.  I 
sprang  up  to  my  feet,  crying,  "  Why  not  ?  " 
with  an  impulse  of  rage  which  gave  me 
strength.  Was  I  never  to  meet  with  any- 
thing but  this  fiendish  laughter  ?  **  There's 
some  authority,  I  suppose,"  I  cried  in  my 
fury.  "It  is  not  the  rabble  that  is  the 
only  master  here,  I  hope.'*  But  nobody 
tooK  the  least  trouble  to  hear  what  I  had 
to  say  for  myself.  The  last  speaker  struck 
me  on  the  mouth,  and  called  me  an  ac- 
cursed fool  for  talking  of  what  1  did  not 
understand  ;  and  finally  they  all  swept  on 
and  passed  away. 

I  had  been,  as  I  thought,  severely  in- 
jured when  I  dragged  myself  into  that 
corner  to  save  myself  from  the  crowd ;  but 
I  sprang  up  now  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened to  me.  My  wounds  had  disap- 
peared, my  bruises  were  gone.  I  was,  as 
I  had  been  when  I  dropped,  giddy  and 
amazed,  upon  the  same  pavement,  how 
long  —  an  hour  ?  —  before  ?  It  might  have 
been  an  hour,  it  might  have  been  a  year, 
I  cannot  tell.  The  light  was  the  same  as 
ever,  the  thunderous  atmosphere  un- 
changed. Day,  if  it  was  day,  had  made 
no  progress  ;  night,  if  it  was  evening,  had 
come  no  nearer ;  all  was  the  same. 

As  I  went  on  a^in  presently,  with  a 
vexed  and  angry  spirit,  regarding  on  every 
side  around  me  the  endless  surgmg  of  the 
crowd,  and  feeling  a  loneliness,  a  sense  of 
total  abandonment  and  solitude  which  I 
cannot  describe,  there  came  up  to  me  a 
man  of  remarkable  appearance.    That  he 


was  a  person  of  importance,  of  great 
knowledge  and  information,  could  not  be 
doubted.  He  was  very  pale,  and  of  a 
worn  but  commanding  aspect.  The  lines 
of  his  face  were  deeply  drawn,  his  eyes 
were  sunk  under  high  arched  brows,  from 
which  they  looked  out  as  from  caves,  full 
of  a  fiery  impatient  light.  His  thin  lips 
were  never  quite  without  a  smile;  but  it 
was  not  a  smile  in  which  any  pleasure 
was.  He  walked  slowly,  not  hurrying, 
like  most  of  the  passengers.  He  had  a 
reflective  look,  as  if  ponderine  many 
thin^.  He  came  up  to  me  suddenly,  with- 
out introduction  or  preliminary,  and  took 
me  by  the  arm.  "  What  object  had  you 
in  talking  of  these  antiquated  institu- 
tions  ?  "  he  said. 

And  I  saw  in  his  mind  the  gleam  of  the 
thought,  which  seemed  to  be  the  first  with 
all,  that  I  was  a  fool,  and  that  it  was  the 
natural  thing  to  wish  me  harm,  ~  just  as 
in  the  earth  above  it  was  the  natural  thing, 
professed  at  least,  to  wish  well  —  to  say, 
good-morning,  good-day,  by  habit  and 
without  thought.  In  this  strange  country 
the  stranger  was  received  with  a  curse, 
and  it  woke  an  answer  not  unlike  the  hasty 
"  Curse  you,  then,  also ! "  which  seemed 
to  come  without  any  will  of  mine  through 
my  mind.  But  this  provoked  only  a  smue 
from  my  new  friend.  He  took  no  notice. 
He  was  disposed  to  examine  me  —  to  find 
some  amusement  perhaps  —  how  could  I 
tell  ?  —  in  what  I  might  say. 

"  What  antiquated  things  ?  " 

"  Are  you  still  so  slow  of  understand- 
ing? What  were  they?  hospitals;  the 
pretences  of  a  world  that  can  still  deceive 
itself.  Did  you  expect  to  find  them 
here  ?  " 

"  I  expected  to  find  —  how  should  I 
know  ?  "  I  said,  bewildered  —  "  some  shel- 
ter for  a  poor  wretch  where  he  could  be 
cared  for  —  not  to  be  left  there  to  die  m 
the  street.  Expected  1  I  never  thought 
I  took  it  for  granted " 

"  To  die  in  the  street ! "  he  cried,  ¥fith 
a  smile,  and  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
"You'll  learn  better  by-and-by.  And  if 
he  did  die  in  the  street,  what  then  ?  What 
is  that  to  you  ? " 

"  To  me  ! "  I  turned  and  looked  at  him 
amazed ;  but  he  had  somehow  shut  his 
soul,  so  that  I  could  see  nothing  but  the 
deep  eyes  in  their  caves,  and  the  smile 
upon  the  close-shut  mouth.  "  No  more  to 
me  than  to  any  one.  I  only  spoke  for 
humanity's  sake,  as  —  a  fellow-creature." 

My  new  acouaintance  gave  way  to  a 
silent  laugh  within  himself,  which  was  not 
so  offensive  as  the  loud  laugh  of  the  crowd| 
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but  yet  was  more  exasperating  than  words 
can  say.  "  You  think  that  matters  ?  But 
it  does  not  hurt  you  that  he  should  be  in 
pain.  It  would  do  you  no  good  if  he  were 
to  get  well.  Why  should  you  trouble 
yourself  one  way  or  the  other.?  Let  him 
die  —  if  he  can That  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  you  or  me." 

"  I  must  be  dull  indeed,"  I  cried,  — 
"  slow  of  understanding,  as  you  say.  This 
is  going  back  to  the  ideas  of  times  beyond 

knowledge  —  before    Christianity " 

As  soon  as  I  had  said  this  I  felt  somehow, 
I  could  not  tell  how,  as  if  my  voice  jarred, 
as  if  something  false  and  unnatural  was  in 
what  I  said.  My  companion  gave  my  arm 
a  twist  as  if  with  a  shock  of  surprise,  then 
laughed  in  his  inward  way  again. 

**We  don't  think  much  of  that  here; 
nor  of  your  modern  pretences  in  general. 
The  only  thing  that  touches  you  and  me 
is  what  nurts  or  helps  ourselves.  To  be 
sure,  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing  —  for 
I  suppose  it  annoys  you  to  see  that  wretch 
writhing;  it  hurts  your  more  delicate, 
highly  cultivated  consciousness." 

*'It  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  con- 
sciousness," I  cried  angrily ;  **  it  is  a 
shame  to  let  a  fellow-creature  suffer  if  we 
can  prevent  it." 

"Why  shouldn't  he  suffer?"  said  my 
companion.  We  passed  as  he  spoke  some 
other  squalid,  wretched  creatures  shuf- 
fling among  the  crowd,  whom  he  kicked 
with  his  foot,  calling  forth  a  yell  of  pain 
and  curses.  This  he  le^arded  with  a  su- 
preme, contemptuous  calm  which  stupe- 
fied me.  Nor  did  any  of  the  passers-by 
show  the  slightest  inclination  to  take  the 
part  of  the  sufferers.  They  laughed,  or 
shouted  out  a  gibe,  or,  what  was  still  more 
wonderful,  went  on  with  a  complete,  unaf- 
fected indifference,  as  if  all  this  was  nat- 
ural. I  tried  to  disengage  my  arm  in 
horror  and  dismay,  but  he  helci  me  fast, 
with  a  pressure  that  hurt  me.  "That's 
the  question,"  he  said.  "  What  have  we 
to  do  with  it?  Your  fictitious  conscious- 
ness makes  it  painful  to  you.  To  me,  on 
the  contrary,  who  take  the  view  of  nature, 
it  is  a  pleasurable  feeling.  It  enhances 
the  amount  of  ease,  whatever  that  may 
be,  which  1  enjoy.  I  am  in  no  pain.  That 
brute  who  is"  —  and  he  flicked  with  a 
stick  he  carried  the  uncovered  wound  of 
a  wretch  upon  the  roadside  —  "  makes  me 
more  satisfied  with  my  condition.  Ah ! 
you  think  it  is  I  who  am  the  brute  ?  You 
will  change  your  mind  by-and-by." 

"Never!"  I  cried,  wrenching  my  arm 
from  his  with  an  effort,  "  if  I  should  live 
a  hundred  years." 
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"A  hundred  years  —  a  drop  in  the 
bucket ! "  he  said  with  his  silent  laugh. 
"  You  will  live  forever,  and  you  will  come 
to  ray  view;  and  we  shall  meet  in  the 
course  of  ages,  from  time  to  time,  to  com- 
pare notes.  I  would  say  good-bye  after 
the  old  fashion,  but  you  are  but  newly 
arrived,  and  I  will  not  treat  you  so  badly 
as  that."  With  which  he  parted  from  me, 
waving  his  hand,  with  his  everlasting 
horrible  smile. 

"  Good-bye  ! "  I  said  to  myself,  "good- 
bye —  why  should  it  be  treating  me  badly 
to  say  good-bye " 

I  was  startled  by  a  buffet  on  the  mouth. 
"  Take  that !  "  cried  some  one,  "  to  teach 
you  how  to  wish  the  worst  of  tortures  to 
people  who  have  done  you  no  harm." 

"  What  have  I  said  ?  I  meant  no  harm. 
I  repeated  only  what  is  the  commonest 
civility,  the  merest  good  manners." 

"  You  wished,"  said  the  man  who  had 
struck  me,  —  "I  won't  repeat  the  words : 
to  me,  for  it  was  I  only  that  heard  them, 
the  awful  company  that  hurts  most  —  that 
sets  everything  before  us,  both  past  and 
to  come,  and  cuts  like  a  sword  and  burns 
like  fire.  I'll  say  it  to  yourself,  and  see 
how  it  feels.  God  be  with  you  !  There ! 
it  is  said,  and  we  must  all  bear  it,  thanks, 
you  fool  and  accursed,  to  you." 

And  then  there  came  a  pause  over  all 
the  place  —  an  awful  stillness  —  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  standing  clutching  with 
desperate  movements  at  their  hearts  as  if 
to  tear  them  out,  moving  their  heads  as  if 
to  dash  them  against  the  wall,  wringing 
their  hands,  with  a  look  upon  all  tneir 
convulsed  faces  which  I  can  never  forget. 
They  all  turned  to  me,  cursing  me,  with 
those  horrible  eyes  of  anguish.  And  ev- 
erything was  still  —  the  noise  all  stopped 
for  a  moment  —  the  air  all  silent,  with  a 
silence  that  could  be  felt.  And  then  sud- 
denly out  of  the  crowd  there  came  a  great, 
piercing  cry  ;  and  everything  began  again 
exactly  as  before. 

While  this  pause  occurred,  and  while  I 
stood  wondering,  bewildered,  understand- 
ing nothing,  there  came  over  me  a  dark- 
ness, a  blackness,  a  sense  of  misery  such 
as  never  in  all  my  life,  though  I  have 
known  troubles  enough,  I  had  felt  before. 
All  that  had  happened  to  me  throughout 
mv  existence  seemed  to  rise  pale  and  ter- 
riole  in  a  hundred  scenes  before  me,  all 
momentary,  intense,  as  if  each  was  the 
present  moment.  And  in  each  of  these 
scenes  I  saw  what  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. I  saw  where  I  had  taken  the  wrong 
instead  of  the  right  step  —  in  what  wan- 
tonness, with  what  self-will  it  had  been 
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done ;  how  God  (I  shuddered  at  the  name) 
had  spoken  and  called  me,  and  even  en- 
treated, and  I  had  withstood  and  refused. 
All  the  evil  I  had  done  came  back,  and 
spread  itself  out  before  my  eyes ;  and  I 
loathed  it,  yet  knew  that  I  had  chosen  it, 
and  that  it  would  be  with  me  forever,  I 
saw  it  all  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  in  a 
moment,  while  I  stood  there,  and  all  men 
with  me,  in  the  horror  of  awful  thought. 
Then  it  ceased  as  it  had  come,  instanta- 
neously, and  the  noise  and  the  laughter, 
and  the  quarrels  and  cries,  and  all  the 
commotion  of  this  new,  bewildering  place, 
in  a  moment  began  again.  I  had  seen  no 
one  while  this  strange  paroxysm  lasted. 
When  it  disappeared,  I  came  to  myself 
emerging  as  from  a  dream,  and  looked 
into  the  face  of  the  man  whose  words,  not 
careless  like  mine,  had  brought  it  upon 
us.  Our  eyes  met,  and  his  were  surround- 
ed by  curves  and  lines  of  anguish  which 
were  terrible  to  see. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh, 
which  was  forced  and  harsh,  "how do  you 

like  it?  that  is  what  happens  when 

If  it  came  often,  who  could  endure  it?" 
He  was  not  like  the  rest.  There  was  no 
sneer  upon  his  face,  no  gibe  at  my  sim- 
plicity. Even  now,  when  all  had  recov- 
ered, he  was  still  quivering  with  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  nobler  pain.  His 
face  was  very  grave,  the  lines  deeply 
drawn  in  it,  and  he  seemed  to  be  seekmg 
no  amusement  or  distraction,  nor  to  take 
any  part  in  the  noise  and  tumult  which 
was  going  on  around. 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  cry  meant  ?  " 
he  said.  "Did  you  hear  that  cry?  It 
was  some  one  who  saw  —  even  here  once 
in  a  long  time,  they  say,  it  can  be  seen  —  " 

"  What  can  be  seen  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head,  looking  at  me  with 
a  meaning  which  I  could  not  interpret. 
It  was  beyond  the  range  of  my  thoughts. 
I  came  to  know  after,  or  I  never  could 
have  made  this  record.  But  on  that  sub- 
ject he  said  no  more.  He  turned  the  way 
I  was  going,  though  it  mattered  nothing 
what  way  f  went,  for  all  were  the  same 
to  me.  "You  are  one  of  the  new-com- 
ers ?  "  he  said ;  "  you  have  not  been  long 
here " 

"  Tell  me,"  I  cried,  "  what  you  mean  bv 
here.  Where  are  we  ?  How  can  one  tell 
who  has  fallen  —  he  knows  not  whence  or 
where  ?  What  is  this  place  ?  I  have 
never  seen  anythinjj  like  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  hate  it  already,  though  I  know 
not  what  it  is," 

He  shook  his  head  once  more.  "  You 
will  hate  it  more  and  more,"  he  said; 


streets  vou  will 
Ancf  here  he 
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"but  of  these  dreadful 
never  be  free,  unless  — 
stopped  again. 

"Unless  —  what?  If  it  is  possible,  I 
will  be  free  of  them,  and  that  before 
lon§." 

He  smiled  at  me  faintly,  as  we  smile  at 
children,  but  not  with  derision. 

"  How  shall  you  do  that  ?  Between  this 
miserable  world  and  all  others  there  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed.  It  is  full  of  all  the  bitter- 
ness and  tears  that  come  from  all  the 
universe.  These  drop  from  them,  but 
stagnate  here.    We,  you  perceive,  have  no 

tears,  not  even  at  moments "    Then, 

"  You  will  soon  be  accustomed  to  all  this,'* 
he  said.  "  You  will  fall  into  the  way.  Per- 
haps you  will  be  able  to  amuse  yourself, 
to  make  it  passable.  Many  do.  There 
are  a  number  of  fine  things  to  be  seen 
here.  If  you  are  curious,  come  with  me 
and  I  will  show  you.  Or  work  —  there  is 
even  work.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
is  impossible  —  or  if  not  impossible  —  " 
And  here  he  paused  again,  and  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  dark  clouds  and  lurid  sky  over- 
head. "  The  man  who  gave  that  cry !  if 
I  could   but  find   him  —  he  must  nave 


seen 

"  What  could  he  see  ?  "  I  asked.  But 
there  rose  in  mjr  mind  something  like 
contempt.  A  visionary!  who  could  not 
speak  plainly,  who  broke  off  into  mysteri- 
ous inferences,  and  appeared  to  know 
more  than  he  would  say.  It  seemed  fool- 
ish to  waste  time  when  evidently  there 
was  still  so  much  to  see,  in  the  company 
of  such  a  man.  And  I  began  already  to 
feel  more  at  home.  There  was  something 
in  that  moment  of  anguish  which  had 
wrought  a  strange  familiarity  in  me  with 
my  surroundings.  It  was  so  great  a  relief 
to  return  out  of  the  misery  of  that  sharp 
and  horrible  self-realization,  to  what  had 
come  to  be,  in  comparison,  easy  and  well 
known.  I  had  no  desire  to  go  back  and 
grope  among  the  mysteries  and  anguish 
so  suddenly  revealed.  I  was  glad  to  be 
free  from  tliem,  to  be  left  to  myself,  to  get 
a  little  pleasure  perhaps  like  the  others. 
While  these  thoughts  passed  through  my 
mind,  I  had  gone  on  without  any  active 
impulse  of  my  own,  as  everybody  else  did ; 
and  my  latest  companion  had  disappeared. 
He  saw,  no  doubt,  without  any  need  for 
words,  what  my  feelings  were.  And  I 
proceeded  on  my  way.  I  felt  better  as  I 
got  more  accustomed  to  the  place,  or  per- 
haps it  was  the  sensation  of  relief  aSEter 
that  moment  of  indescribable  [fain.  As 
for  the  siehts  in  the  streets,  I  beean  to 
grow  used  to  them.    The  wretched  crea- 
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tures  who  strolled  or  sat  about  with  signs 
of  sickness  or  wounds  upon  them  dis- 
gusted me  only,  they  no  longer  called  forth 
my  pity.  I  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  my 
silly  questions  about  the  hospital.  All  the 
same,  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  to 
have  had  some  receptacle  for  them,  into 
which  they  might  have  been  driven  out 
of  the  way.  I  felt  an  inclination  to  push 
them  asicie  as  I  saw  other  people  do,  but 
was  a  little  ashamed  of  that  impulse  too; 
and  so  I  went  on.  There  seemed  no  quiet 
streets,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  in  the 
place.  Some  were  smaller,  meaner,  with 
a  different  kind  of  passengers,  but  the 
same  hubbub    and   unresting  movement 


everywhere.     I    saw  no 


signs 


of  melan- 


choly or  seriousness ;  active  pain,  vio- 
lence, brutality,  the  continual  shock  of 
quarrels  and  blows  ;  but  no  pensive  faces 
about,  no  sorrowfulness,  nor  the  kind  of 
trouble  which  brings  thought.  Everybody 
was  fully  occupied,  pushing  on  as  if  in  a 
race,  pausing  for  nothing. 

The  glitter  of  the  lights,  the  shouts,  and 
sounds  of  continual  going,  the  endless 
whirl  of  passers-by,  confused  and  tired  me 
after  a  while.  I  went  as  far  out  as  I  could 
go  to  what  seemed  the  outskirts  of  the 
place,  where  I  could  by  glimpses  per- 
ceive a  low  horizon  all  lurid  and  glowing, 
which  seemed  to  sweep  round  and  round. 
Against  it  in  the  distance  stood  up  the 
outline,  black  against  that  red  glow,  of 
other  towers  and  housetops,  so  many  and 
great  that  there  was  evidently  another 
town  between  us  and  the  sunset,  if  sunset 
it  was.  I  have  seen  a  western  sky  like  it 
when  there  were  storms  about,  and  all  the 
colors  of  the  sky  were  heightened  and 
darkened  by  angry  influences.  The  dis- 
tant town  rose  against  it,  cutting  the  fir- 
mament so  that  it  might  have  been  tongues 
of  flame  flickering  between  the  dark,  solid 
outlines ;  and  across  the  waste  open  coun- 
try which  lay  between  the  two  cities,  there 
came  a  distant  hum  like  the  sound  of  the 
sea,  which  was  in  reality  the  roar  of  that 
other  multitude.  The  country  between 
showed  no  greenness  or  beauty;  it  lay 
dark  under  the  dark  overhanging  sky. 
Here  and  there  seemed  a  cluster  of  giant 
trees  scathed  as  if  by  lightning,  their  bare 
boughs  standing  up  as  high  as  the  distant 
towers,  their  trunks  like  black  columns 
without  foliage  ;  openings  here  and  there, 
with  glimmering  lights,  looked  like  the 
mouths  of  mines  ;  but  of  passengers  there 
were  scarcely  any.  A  figure  here  and 
there  flew  along  as  if  pursued,  imperfectly 
seen,  a  shadow  only  a  little  darker  than 
the  space  about.    And  in  contrast  with 


the  sound  of  the  city,  here  was  no  sound 
at  all,  except  the  low  roar  on  either  side, 
and  a  vague  cry  or  two  from  the  openings 
of  the  mine  —  a  scene  all  drawn  in  dark- 
ness, in  variations  of  gloom,  deriving 
scarcely  any  light  at  all  from  the  red  and 
gloomy  burning  of  that  distant  evening 
sky. 

A  faint  curiosity  to  go  forward,  to  see 
w^hat  the  mines  were,  perhaps  to  get  a 
share  in  what  was  brought  up  from  them, 
crossed  my  mind.  But  I  was  afraid  of  the 
dark,  of  the  wild,  uninhabited,  savage  look 
of  the  landscape ;  though  when  I  thought 
of  it,  there  seemed  no  reason  why  a  nar- 
row stretch  of  country  between  two  great 
towns  should  be  alarming.  But  the  im- 
pression was  strong  and  above  reason.  I 
turned  back  to  the  street  in  which  I  had 
first  alighted,  and  which  seemed  to  end  in 
a  great  square  full  of  people.  In  the  mid- 
dle there  was  a  stage  erected,  from  which 
some  one  was  delivering  an  oration  or 
address  of  some  sort.  He  stood  beside  a 
long  table,  upon  which  lay  something 
which  I  could  not  clearly  distinguish,  ex- 
cept that  it  se6med  alive  and  moved,  or 
rather  writhed  with  convulsive  twitchings, 
as  if  trying  to  get  free  of  the  bonds  which 
confined  it.  Round  the  stage  in  front 
were  a  number  of  seats  occupied  by  lis- 
teners, many  of  whom  were  women,  whose 
interest  seemed  to  be  verjr  great,  some  of 
them  being  furnished  with  note-books; 
while  a  great  unsettled  crowd,  coming  and 
going,  drifted  round  —  many,  arrested  for 
a  time  as  they  passed,  proceeding  on  their 
way  when  the  interest  flagged,  as  is  usual 
to  such  open-air  assembfies.  I  followed 
two  of  those  who  pushed  their  way  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  stage,  and 
who  were  strong,  big  men,  more  fitted  to 
elbow  the  crowd  aside  than  I,  after  my 
rough  treatment  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
agitation  I  had  passed  through,  could  be. 
I  was  glad,  besides,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  explanation  which  one  was  giving  to 
the  other.  "  It's  always  fun  to  see  this 
fellow  demonstrate,"  he  said,  **and  the 
subject  to-day's  a  capital  one.  Let's  get 
well  forward,  and  see  all  that's  going  on." 

"Which  subject  do  you  mean?'  said 
the  other ;  "  the  theme  or  the  example  ?  " 
And  they  both  laughed,  though  I  did  not 
seize  the  point  of  the  wit. 

"Well,  both,"  said  the  first  speaker; 
"the  theme  is  nerves;  and  as  a  lesson  in 
construction  and  the  calculation  of  possi- 
bilities, it's  fine.  He's  very  clever  at  that. 
He  shows  how  they  are  all  strung  to  give 
as  much  pain  and  ao  as  much  harm  as  can 
be;   and  yet  how  well  it's  all  managed, 
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don't  you  know,  to  look  the  reverse.  As 
for  the  example,  he's  a  capital  one  —  all 
nerves  together,  lying,  if  you  like,  just  on 
the  surface,  ready  for  the  knife." 

"  If  they're  on  the  surface  I  can't  see 
where  the  fun  is,"  said  the  other. 

"Metaphorically  speaking;  of  course 
they  are  just  where  other  people's  nerves 
are ;  but  he's  what  you  call  a  highly  or- 

fanized  nervous  specimen.     There  will 
e  plenty  of  fun.     Hush  !  he  is  just  going 
to  begin'" 

**  The  arrangement  of  these  threads  of 
being,"  said  the  lecturer,  evidently  resum- 
ing after  a  pause,  "so  as  to  convey  to  the 
brain  the  most  instantaneous  messages  of 
pain  or  pleasure,  is  wonderfully  skilful 
and  clever.  I  need  not  say  to  the  audi- 
ence before  me,  enlightened  as  it  is  by 
experiences  of  the  most  striking  kind, 
that  the  messages  are  less  of  pleasure 
than  of  pain.  They  report  to  the  brain 
the  stroke  of  injury  tar  more  often  than 
the  thrill  of  pleasure  ;  though  sometimes 
that  too,  no  doubt,  or  life  could  scarcely 
be  maintained.  The  powers  that  be  have 
found  it  necessary  to  mingle  a  little  sweet 
of  pleasurable  sensation,  else  our  mis- 
erable race  would  certainly  have  found 
some  means  of  procuring  annihilation.  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  to  say  that 
the  pleasure  is  sufficient  to  offer  a  just 
counterbalance  to  the  other.  None  of  my 
hearers  will,  I  hope,  accuse  me  of  incon- 
sistency. I  am  ready  to  allow  that  in  a 
previous  condition  I  asserted  somewhat 
strongly  that  this  was  the  case.  But  ex- 
perience has  enlightened  us  on  that  point. 
Our  circumstances  are  now  understood  by 
us  all,  in  a  manner  impossible  while  we 
were  still  in  a  condition  of  incompleteness. 
We  are  all  convinced  that  there  is  no 
compensation.  The  pride  of  the  position, 
of  bearing  everything  rather  than  give  in, 
or  making  a  submission  we  do  not  feel,  of 
preserving  our  own  will  and  individuality 
to  all  eternitv,  is  the  only  compensation. 
I  am  satisfiecl  with  it,  for  my  part." 

The  orator  made  a  pause,  holding  his 
head  high,  and  there  was  a  certain  amount 


round,  approached  the  table.  An  assist- 
ant, who  was  waiting,  uncovered  it  quickly. 
The  audience  stirred  with  quickened  in- 
terest, and  I  with  consternation  made  a 
step  forward,  crying  out  with  horror.  The 
object  on  the  table  writhing,  twitching,  to 
get  free,  but  bound  down  by  every  limb, 
was  a  living  man.  The  lecturer  went  for- 
ward calmly,  taking  his  instruments  from 
their  case  with  perfect  composure  and 
coolness.  "  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
he  .said;  and  inserted  the  knife  in  the 
flesh,  making  a  long,  clear  cut  in  the 
bound  arm.  I  shrieked  out,  unable  to  re- 
strain myself.  The  sight  of  the  deliberate 
wound,  tne  blood,  the  cry  of  agony  that 
came  from  the  victim,  the  calmness  of  all 
the  lookers-on,  filled  me  with  horror  and 
rage  indescribable.  I  felt  myself  clear 
the  crowd  away  with  a  rush,  and  spring 
on  the  platform,  I  could  not  tell  how. 
"You  devil!"  I  cried,  "let  the  mango. 
Where  is  the  police  ?  —  where  is  the  mag- 
istrate?— let  the  man  go  this  moment  I 
fiends  in  human  shape!  I'll  have  you 
brought  to  justice  !  "  I  heard  myself  shout- 
ing wildly,  as  I  flung  myself  upon  the 
wretched  sufferer,  interposing  oetween 
him  and  the  knife.  It  was  something  like 
this  that  I  said.  My  horror  and  rage  were 
delirious,  and  carried  me  beyond  all  at- 
tempt at  control. 

Through  it  all  I  heard  a  shout  of  laugh- 
ter rising  from  everybody  round.  The 
lecturer  laughed,  the  audience  roared  with 
that  sound  of  horrible  mockery  which  had 
driven  me  out  of  mvself  in  my  first  ex- 
perience. All  kincfs  of  mocking  cries 
sounded  around  me.  "Let  him  a  little 
blood  to  calm  him  down."  "  Let  the  fool 
have  a  taste  of  it  himself,  doctor."  Last 
of  all  came  a  voice  mingled  with  the  cries 
of  the  sufferer  whom  I  was  trying  to 
shield  —  "  Take  him  instead ;  curse  him ! 
take  him  instead."  I  was  bending  over 
the  man  with  my  arms  outstretched,  pro- 
tecting him,  when  he  gave  vent  to  this 
cry.  And  I  heard  immediately  behind 
me  a  shout  of  assent,  which  seemed  to 
come  from  the  two  strong  young  men  with 


of  applause.     The  two  men  before   me  I  whom  I  had  been  standing,  and  the  sound 


cheered  vociferously.  "  That  is  the  right 
way  to  look  at  it,"  one  of  them  said.  My 
eyes  were  upon  them,  with  no  particular 
motive,  and  I  could  not  help  starting,  as  I 
saw  suddenly  underneath  their  applause 


of  a  rush  to  seize  me.  I  looked  round, 
half  mad  with  terror  and  rage ;  a  second 
more  and  I  should  have  been  strapped  on 
the  table  too.  I  made  one  wild  bound 
into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  strug- 


and  laughter  a  snarl  of  cursing,  which  was   gling  among  the  arms  stretched  out  to 
the  real  expression  of  their  thoughts.     I    eaten  me,  amid  the  roar  of  the  laughter 


felt  disposed  in  the  same  way  to  curse  the 
speaker,  though  I  knew  no  reason  why. 
He  went  on  a  little  further,  explaining 


and  cries,  fled — fled  wildly,  I  knew  not 
whither,  in  panic  and  rage  and  horror^ 
which  no  words  could  describe.    Terror 


what  he  meant  to  do;  and  then,  turning   winged  my  feet    I  flew,  thinking  as  little 
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of  whom  I  met,  or  knocked  down,  or  trod 
upon  in  my  way,  as  the  others  did  at 
whom  I  hacl  wondered  a  little  while  a^o. 

No  distinct  impression  of  this  headlong 
course  remains  in  my  mind,  save  the  sen- 
sation of  mad  fear  such  as  I  had  never 
felt  before.  1  came  to  myself  on  the  edge 
of  the  dark  valley  which  surrounded  the 
town.  All  my  pursuers  had  dropped  off 
before  that  time,  and  I  have  the  recollec- 
tion of  flinging  myself  upon  the  ground 
on  my  face  in  the  extremity  of  fatigue  and 
exhaustion.  I  must  have  lain  there  un- 
disturbed for  some  time.  A  few  steps 
came  and  went,  passing  me ;  but  no  one 
took  any  notice,  and  the  absence  of  the 
noise  and  crowding  gave  me  a  momentary 
respite.  But  in  my  heat  and  fever  J  got 
no  relief  of  coolness  from  the  contact  of 
the  soil.  I  might  have  flung  myself  upon 
a  bed  of  hot  ashes,  so  much  was  it  unlike 
the  dewy,  cool  earth  which  I  expected, 
upon  which  one  can  always  throw  one's 
self  with  a  sensation  of  repose.  Presently 
the  uneasiness  of  it  made  me  struggle  up 
again  and  look  around  me.  I  was  safe ; 
at  least  the  cries  of  the  pursuers  had  died 
away,  the  laughter  which  made  my  blood 
boil  offended  my  ears  no  more.  The  noise 
of  the  city  was  behind  me,  softened  into 
an  indetinite  roar  by  distance,  and  before 
me  stretched  out  the  dreary  landscape  in 
which  there  seemed  no  features  of  attrac- 
tion. Now  that  I  was  nearer  to  it,  I  found 
it  not  so  unpeopled  as  I  thought.  At  no 
great  distance  from  me  was  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  mines,  from  which  came  an 
indication  of  subterranean  lights ;  and  I 
perceived  that  the  flying  figures  which  I 
had  taken  for  travellers  between  one  city 
and  another,  were  in  reality  wayfarers 
endeavoring  to  keep  clear  of  what  seemed 
a  sort  of  pressgang  at  the  openings.  One 
of  them,  unable  to  stop  himself  in  his 
flight,  adopted  the  same  expedient  as  my- 
self, and  threw  himself  on  the  ground  close 
to  me  when  he  had  got  beyond  the  ran^e 
of  pursuit.  It  was  curious  that  we  should 
meet  there,  he  flying  from  a  danger  which 
I  was  about  to  face,  and  ready  to  encoun- 
ter that  from  which  I  had  fled.  I  waited 
for  a  few  minutes  till  he  had  recovered 
his  breath,  and  then  :  "  What  are  you  run- 
ning from  ?  "  I  said  ;  "is  there  any  danger 
there.-*"  The  man  looked  up  at  me  with 
the  same  continual  question  in  his  eyes 
—  Who  is  this  fool  ? 

"  Danger  !  "  he  said.  "  Are  you  so  new 
here,  or  such  a  cursed  idiot,  as  not  to 
know  the  danger  of  the  mines  ?  You  are 
going  across  yourself,  I  suppose,  and  then 
you'll  see." 


"  But  tell  me,"  I  said ;  "  my  experience 
may  be  of  use  to  you  afterwards,  if  you 
will  tell  me  yours  now." 

"Of  use!"  he  cried,  staring;  "who 
cares  ?  Find  out  for  yourself.  If  they 
get  hold  of  you,  you  will  soon  understand. 

I  no  longer  took  this  for  rudeness,  but 
answered  in  his  own  way,  cursing  him  too 
for  a  fool.  "If  I  ask  a  warning  I  can 
give  one;  as  for  kindness,"  I  said,  "I 
was  not  looking  for  that." 

At  this  he  laughed,  indeed  we  laughed 
together  —  there  seemed  something  ridic- 
ulous in  the  thought ;  and  presently  he 
told  me,  for  the  mere  relief  of  talking,  that 
round  each  of  these  pit-mouths  there  was 
a  band  to  entrap  every  passer-by  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  caught,  and  send 
him  down  below  to  work  in  the  mine. 
"  Once  there,  there  is  no  telling  when  you 
may  get  free,"  he  said;  "one  time  or 
other  most  people  have  a  taste  of  it.  You 
don't  know  what  hard  labor  is  if  you  have 
never  been  there.  I  had  a  spell  once. 
There  is  neither  air  nor  light,  your  blood 
boils  in  your  veins  from  the  fervent  heat, 
you  are  never  allowed  to  rest.  You  are 
put  in  every  kind  of  contortion  to  get  at 
it,  your  limos  twisted,  and  your  muscles 
strained." 

"For  what?"  I  said. 

"  For  gold ! "  he  cried  with  a  flnsh  in 
his  eyes  —  "gold  !  there  it  is  inexhausti- 
ble ;  however  hard  you  may  work  there  is 
always  more,  and  more  !  " 

"  And  to  whom  does  all  that  belong  ?  " 
I  said. 

"  To  whoever  is  strong  enough  to  get 
hold  and  keep  possession  —  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another.  The  only  thing 
you  are  sure  of  is  that  it  will  never  be 
you." 

Why  not  I  as  well  as  another .''  was  the 
thougnt  that  went  through  my  mind,  and 
my  new  companion  spied  it  with  a  shriek 
of  derision. 

"It  is  not  for  you  nor  your  kind,"  he 
cried.  "  How  do  you  think  you  could 
force  other  people  to  serve  }^ou  f  Can 
you  terrify  them  or  hurt  them,  or  give 
them  anything?  You  have  not  learnt  yet 
who  are  the  masters  here." 

This  troubled  me,  for  it  was  true.  "I 
had  begun  to  think,"  I  said,  "  that  there 
was  no  authority  at  all  —  for  every  man 
seems  to  do  as  he  pleases ;  you  ride  over 
one,  and  knock  another  down ;  or  you 
seize  a  living  man  and  cut  him  to  pieces  " 
—  I  shuddered  as  I  thought  of  it  —  "  and 
there  is  nobody  to  interfere." 

"Who  should  interfere?"  he  said. 
"  Why  shouldn't  every  man  amuse  himself 
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as  he  can  ?  But  yet  for  all  that  weVe  got 
our  masters,"  he  cried  with  a  scowl,  wav- 
ing his  clenched  fist  in  the  direction  of 
the  mines;  "you'll  find  it  out  when  you 
get  there." 

It  was  a  long  time  after  this  before  I 
ventured  to  move  —  for  here  it  seemed  to 
me  that  for  the  moment  I  was  safe  —  out- 
side the  city,  yet  not  within  reach  of  the 
dangers  of  that  intermediate  space  which 
grew  clearer  before  me  as  my  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  lurid,  threatening 
afternoon  light.  One  after  another  the 
fugitives  came  flying  past  me,  —  people 
who  had  escaped  from  the  armed  bands 
whom  I  could  now  see  on  the  watch  near 
the  pit's  mouth.  I  could  see,  too,  the 
tactics  of  these  bands  —  how  they  retired, 
veiling  the  lights  and  the  opening,  when 
a  greater  number  than  usual  of  travellers 
appeared  on  the  way,  and  then  suddenly 
widening  out,  throwing  out  flanking  lines, 
surrounded  and  drew  in  the  unwary.  I 
could  even  hear  the  cries  with  which  their 
victims  disappeared  over  the  opening 
which  seemed  to  go  down  into  the  towels 
of  the  earth.  By-and-by  there  came  flying 
towards  me  a  wretch  more  dreadful  in 
aspect  than  any  I  had  seen.  His  scanty 
clothes  seemed  singed  and  burnt  into 
rags ;  his  hair,  which  hung  about  his  face 
unkempt  and  uncared  for,  had  the  same 
singed  aspect ;  his  skin  was  brown  and 
baked.  I  got  up  as  he  approached,  and 
caught  him  and  threw  him  to  the  ground, 
without  heeding  his  struggles  to  get  on. 
"Don't  you  see,"  he  cried  with  a  gasp, 
"they  may  get  me  again."  He  was  one 
of  those  who  had  escaped  out  of  the 
mines ;  but  what  was  it  to  me  whether 
they  caught  him  again  or  not?  I  wanted 
to  Know  how  he  had  been  caught,  and 
what  he  had  been  set  to  do,  ancThow  he 
had  escaped.  Why  should  I  hesitate  to 
use  my  superior  strength  when  no  one 
else  did  ?  I  kept  watch  over  him  that  he 
should  not  get  away. 

"  You  have  been  in  the  mines?"  I  said. 

"  Let  me  go  ! "  he  cried ;  "  do  you  need 
to  ask  ?  "  and  he  cursed  me  as  he  strug- 
gled, with  the  most  terrible  imprecations. 
"  They  may  get  me  yet.     Let  me  go ! " 

"  Not  till  you  tell  me,"  I  cried.  "  Tell 
me  and  I'll  protect  vou.  If  they  come 
near  I'll  let  you  go.  Who  are  they,  man? 
I  must  know." 

He  struggled  up  from  the  ground,  clear- 
ing his  hot  eyes  from  the  ashes  that  were 
in  them,  and  putting  aside  his  singed  hair. 
He  gave  me  a  glance  of  hatred  and  impo- 
tent resistance  (for  I  was  stronger  than 
he),  and  then  cast  a  wild,  terrified  look 


back.  The  skirmishers  did  not  seem  to 
remark  that  anybody  had  escaped,  and  he 
became  gradually  a  little  more  composed. 
"  Who  are  they ! "  he  said  hoarsely ; 
"they're  cursed  wretches  like  you  and 
me  ;  and  there  are  as  many  bands  of  them 
as  there  are  mines  on  the  road  ;  and  you'd 
better  turn  back  and  stay  where  you  are. 
You  are  safe  here." 

"  I  will  not  turn  back,"  I  said. 

"  I  know  well  enough ;  you  can't. 
You've  got  to  go  the  round  like  the  rest," 
he  said,  with  a  laugh  which  was  like  a 
sound  uttered  by  a  wild  animal  rather 
than  a  human  voice.  The  man  was  in 
my  power,  and  I  struck  him,  miserable  as 
he  was.  It  seemed  a  relief  thus  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  fury  in  my  mind.  "  It's 
a  lie,"  I  said ;  "  I  go  because  I  please. 
Why  shouldn't  I  gather  a  band  of  my  own 
if  I  please,  and  fight  those  brutes,  not  fly 
from  them  like  vou  ? " 

He  chuckled  and  laughed  below  his 
breath,  struggling  and  cursing  and  crying 
out,  as  I  struck  him  again,  "K<;«  gather  a 
band!  What  could  you  offer  them?  — 
where  would  you  find  tnem  ?  Are  you  bet- 
ter than  the  rest  of  us  ?  Are  you  not  a 
man  like  the  rest  ?  Strike  me  you  can, 
for  I'm  down.  But  make  yourself  a  mas- 
ter and  a  chief  —  you  ! " 

"  Why  not  I  ?  '*^  I  shouted  again,  wild 
with  rage  and  the  sense  that  I  had  no 
power  over  him,  save  to  hurt  him.  That 
passion  made  my  hands  tremble;  he 
slipped  from  me  m  a  moment,  bounded 
from  the  ground  like  a  ball,  and  with  a 
yell  of  derision  escaped,  and  plunged  into 
the  streets  and  the  clamor  of  the  city  from 
which  I  had  just  flown.  I  felt  myself  rage 
after  him,  shaking  my  fists  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  ndiculous  passion  of  im- 
potence that  was  in  me,  but  no  power  of 
restraining  it ;  and  there  was  not  one  of 
the  fugitives  who  passed,  however  desper- 
ate he  might  be,  who  did  not  make  a 
mock  at  me  as  he  darted  by.  The  laugh- 
ing-stock of  all  those  miserable  objects, 
the  sport  of  fate,  afraid  to  go  forward,  un- 
able to  go  back,  with  a  fire  in  my  veins 
urging  me  on !  But  presently  I  grew  a 
little  calmer  out  of  mere  exhaustion,  which 
was  all  the  relief  that  was  possible  to  me. 
And  by-and  by,  collecting  all  my  faculties, 
and  impelled  by  this  impulse,  which  I 
seemed  unable  to  resist,  I  got  up  and 
went  cautiously  on. 

Fear  can  act  in  two  ways  :  it  paralyzes 
and  it  renders  cunning.  At  this  moment 
I  found  it  inspire  me.  I  made  my  plans 
before  I  started,  how  to  steal  along  under 
the  cover  of  the  blighted  bnishwooa  which 
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broke  the  line  of  the  valley  here  and  there. 
I  set  out  only  after  long  thought,  seizing 
the  moment  when  the  vaguely  perceived 
band  was  scouring  in  the  other  direction 
intercepting  the  travellers.  Thus,  with 
many  pauses,  I  got  near  to  the  pit's  mouth 
in  safety.  But  my  curiosity  was  as  great 
as,  almost  greater  than,  my  terror.  1  had 
kept  far  from  the  road,  dragging  myself 
sometimes  on  hands  and  feet  over  broken 
ground,  tearing  my  clothes  and  my  flesh 
upon  the  thorns ;  and  on  that  further  side 
all  seemed  so  silent  and  so  dark  in  the 
shadow  cast  by  some  disused  machinery, 
behind  which  the  glare  of  the  tire  from 
below  blazed  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
opening,  that  I  could  not  crawl  along  in  the 
darkness,  and  pass,  which  would  have 
been  the  safe  way ;  but  with  a  breathless 
hot  desire  to  see  and  know,  dragged  my- 
self to  tlie  very  edge  to  look  down. 
Though  I  was  in  the  shadow,  my  eyes 
were  nearly  put  out  by  the  glare  on  which 
I  gazed.  It  was  not  fire ;  it  was  the  lurid 
glow  of  the  gold,  glowing  like  flame,  at 
which  countless  miners  were  working. 
They  were  all  about  like  flies,  some  on 
their  knees,  some  bent  double  as  they 
stooped  over  their  work,  some  lying 
cramped  upon  shelves  and  ledges.  The 
sight  was  wonderful,  and  terrible  beyond 
description.  The  workmen  seemed  to 
consume  away  with  the  heat  and  the  glow, 
even  in  the  few  minutes  I  gazed.  Their 
eyes  shrank  into  their  heads,  their  faces 
blackened.  I  could  see  some  trying  to 
secrete  morsels  of  the  glowing  metal, 
which  burned  whatever  it  touched,  and 
some  who  were  being  searched  by  the  su- 
periors of  the  mines,  and  some  who  were 
punishing  the  offenders,  fixing  them  up 
against  the  blazing  wall  of  gold.  The  fear 
went  out  of  my  mind,  so  much  absorbed 
was  I  in  this  sight.  I  gazed,  seeing  fur- 
ther and  further  every  moment,  into  crev- 
ices and  seams  of  the  glowing  metal, 
always  with  more  and  more  slaves  at  work, 
and  the  entire  pantomime  of  labor  and 
theft,  and  search  and  punishment,  going 
on  and  on  —  the  baked  faces  dark  against 
the  golden  glare,  the  hot  eyes  taking  a 
yellow  reflection,  the  monotonous  clamor 
of  pick  and  shovel,  and  cries  and  curses, 
and  all  the  indistinguishable  sound  of  a 
multitude  of  human  creatures.  And  the 
floor  below,  and  the  low  roof  which  over- 
hung whole  myriads  within  a  few  inches 
of  their  faces,  and  the  irregular  walls  all 
breached  and  shelved,  were  every  one  the 
same,  a  pandemonium  of  gold,  —  gold 
everywhere.  I  had  loved  many  foolish 
things  in  my  life,  but  never  this ;  which 


was  perhaps  why  I  gazed  and  kept  my 
sight,  though  there  rose  out  of  it  a  blast  of 
heat  which  scorched  the  brain. 

While  I  stooped  over,  intent  on  the 
sight,  some  one  who  had  come  up  by  my 
side  to  gaze  too  was  caught  bv  the  fumes 
(as  I  suppose^ ;  for  suddenly  i  was  aware 
of  a  dark  object  falling  prone  into  the 
glowing  interior  with  a  cry  and  crash 
which  Drought  back  my  first  wild  panic. 
He  fell  in  a  heap,  from  which  his  arms 
shot  forth  wildly  as  he  reached  the  bot- 
tom, and  his  cry  was  half  anguish  yet  half 
desire.  I  saw  him  seized  by  half-a-dozen 
eager  watchers,  and  pitched  upon  a  ledge 
just  under  the  roof,  and  tools  thrust  into 
nis  hands.  I  held  on  by  an  old  shaft, 
trembling,  unable  to  move.  Perhaps  I 
cried  too  in  my  horror  — for  one  of  the 
overseers  who  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
glare  looked  up.  He  had  the  air  of  order- 
ing all  that  was  going  on,  and  stood  un* 
af&cted  by  the  blaze,  commanding  the 
other  wretched  officials,  who  obeyed  him 
like  dogs.  He  seemed  to  me,  in  my  ter- 
ror, like  a  figure  of  gold,  the  image,  per- 
haps, of  wealth  or  Fluto,  or  I  know  not 
what;  for  I  suppose  my  brain  began  to 
grow  confused,  and  my  hold  on  the  shaft 
to  relax.  I  had  strength  enough,  how- 
ever, for  I  cared  not  for  the  gold,  to  fling 
myself  back  the  other  way  upon  the 
ground,  where  I  rolled  backward,  down- 
ward, I  knew  not  how,  turning  over  and 
over,  upon  sharp  ashes  and  metallic  edges, 
which  tore  my  hair  and  beard, — and  for 
a  moment  1  knew  no  more. 

This  fall  saved  me.  I  came  to  myself 
after  a  time,  and  heard  the  pressgang 
searching  about.  I  had  sense  to  lie  still 
among  the  ashes  thrown  up  out  of  the  pit, 
while  I  heard  their  voices.  Once  I  gave 
myself  up  for  lost.  The  glitter  of  a  lan- 
tern flashed  in  my  eyes,  a  foot  passed, 
crashing  among  the  ashes  so  close  to  my 
cheek  that  the  shoe  grazed  it.  I  found  the 
mark  after,  burned  upon  my  flesh  ;  but  I 
escaped  notice  by  a  miracle.  And  pres- 
ently I  was  able  to  drag  myself  up  and 
crawl  away.  But  how  I  reached  the  end 
of  the  valley  I  cannot  tell.  1  pushed  ray 
way  along  mechanically  on  the  dark  side. 
I  had  no  further  desire  to  see  what  was 
going  on  in  the  openings  of  the  mines.  I 
went  on,  stumbling  and  stupid,  scarcely 
capable  even  of  fear,  conscious  only  of 
wretchedness  and  weariness,  till  at  last  I 
felt  myself  drop  across  the  road  within  the 
gateway  of  the  other  town  —  and  lay  there, 
with  no  thought  of  anything  but  the  relief 
of  being  at  rest. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  it  seemed  to 
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me  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  light.  It  was  less  lurid, 
paler,  gray,  more  like  twilight  than  tlie 
stormy  afternoon  of  the  ouier  city.  A 
certain  dead  serenity  was  in  the  sky — a 
black  paleness,  whiteness,  everything  faint 
in  it.  This  town  was  walled,  but  the  gates 
stood  open,  and  I  saw  no  defences  of 
troops  or  other  guardians.  I  found  my- 
self lying  across  the  threshold,  but  pushed 
to  one  side,  so  that  the  carriages  which 
went  and  came  should  not  be  stopped  or 
I  injured  by  their  passage.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  there  was  some  though tfulness 
and  kindness  in  this  action,  and  my  heart 
sprang  up  in  a  reaction  of  hope.  I  looked 
back  as  if  upon  a  nightmare  on  the  dread- 
ful city  which  I  had  left,  on  its  tumults 
and  noise,  the  wild  racket  of  the  streets, 
the  wounded  wretches  who  sought  refuge 
in  the  corners,  the  strife  and  misery  that 
were  abroad,  and,  climax  of  all,  the  norri- 
ble  entertainment  which  had  been  going 
on  in  the  square,  the  unhappy  being 
strapped  upon  the  table.  How,  I  said  to 
myself,  could  such  things  be  ?  Was  it  a 
dream?  was  it  a  nightmare?  was  it  some- 
thing presented  to  me  in  a  vision  —  a 
strong  delusion  to  make  me  think  that  the 
old  fables  which  had  been  told  concerning 
the  end  of  mortal  life  were  true  ?  When  I 
looked  back  it  appeared  like  an  allegory, 
so  that  I  might  have  seen  it  in  a  dream ; 
and  still  more  like  an  allegory  were  the 
gold  mines  in  the  valley,  and  tne  myriads 
who  labored  there.  Was  it  all  true  ?  or 
only  a  reflection  from  the  old  life,  min- 
gling with  the  strange  novelties  which 
would  most  likely  elude  understanding,  on 
the  entrance  into  this  new?  I  sat  within 
the  shelter  of  the  gateway,  on  my  awaken- 
ing, and  thought  over  all  this.  My  heart 
was  quite  calm  —  almost,  in  the  revulsion 
from  the  terrors  I  had  been  through, 
happy.  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  was 
but  now  beginning ;  that  there  had  been 
no  reality  in  these  latter  experiences,  only 
a  curious  succession  of  nightmares,  such 
as  might  so  well  be  supposed  to  follow  a 
wonderful  transformation  like  that  which 
must  take  place  between  our  mortal  life 
and  —  the  world  to  come.  The  world  to 
come !  I  paused  and  thought  of  it  all, 
until  the  heart  began  to  beat  loud  in  my 
breast.  What  was  this,  where  I  lay  ? 
Another  world ;  a  world  which  was  not 
happiness,  not  bliss?  Oh  no  —  perhaps 
there  was  no  world  of  bliss  save  in  dreams. 
This,  on  the  other  hand,  I  said  to  myself, 
was  not  misery;  for  was  not  I  seated 
here,  with  a  certain  tremulousness  about 
me,  it  was  true,  after  all  the  experiences 


which,  supposing  them  even  to  have  been 
but  dreams,  I  had  come  through,  —  a  trem- 
ulousness very  comprehensible,  and  not  at 
all  without  hope  ? 

I  will  not  say  that  I  believed  even  what 
I  tried  to  think.  Something  in  me  lay  like 
a  dark  shadow  in  the  midst  of  all  my  the- 
ories; but  yet  I  succeeded  to  a  great 
degree  in  convincing  myself  that  the  hope 
in  me  was  real,  and  that  I  was  but  now 
beginning  —  beginning  with  at  least  a  pos- 
sibility that  all  might  be  well.  In  this 
half  conviction,  and  after  all  the  troubles 
that  were  over  (even  though  they  might 
only  have  been  imaginary  troubles),  I  felt 
a  certain  sweetness  m  resting  there,  within 
the  gateway,  with  my  back  against  it.  I 
was  unwilling  to  get  up  a^ain,  and  bring 
myself  in  contact  with  reality.  I  felt  that 
there  was  pleasure  in  being  left  alone. 
Carriages  rolled  past  me  occasionally,  and 
now  and  then  some  people  on  foot;  but 
they  did  not  kick  me  out  of  the  way  or 
interfere  with  my  repose. 

Presently  as  I  sat  trying  to  persuade 
myself  to  rise  and  pursue  my  way,  two 
men  came  up  to  me  in  a  sort  of  uniform. 
I  recognized  with  another  distinct  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  that  here  were  people 
who  had  authority,  representatives  of  some 
kind  of  government.  They  came  up  to  me 
and  bade  me  come  with  them  in  tones 
which  were  peremptory  enough ;  but  what 
of  that  ?  —  better  the  most  peremptory  su- 
pervision than  the  lawlessness  from  which 
I  had  come.  Thev  raised  me  from  the 
ground  with  a  toucn,  for  I  could  not  resist 
them,  and  led  me  quickly  along  the  street, 
into  which  that  gateway  gave  access,  which 
was  a  handsome  street  with  tall  houses  on 
either  side.  Groups  of  people  were  mov- 
ing about  along  the  pavement,  talking  now 
and  then  with  considerable  animation ;  but 
when  my  companions  were  seen  there  was 
an  immediate  moderation  of  tone,  a  sort 
of  respect  which  looked  like  fear.  There 
was  no  brawling  nor  tumult  of  any  kind  in 
the  street.  The  only  incident  that  oc- 
curred was  this :  when  we  had  gone  some 
way,  I  saw  a  lame  man  dragging  himself 
along  with  difficulty  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street.  My  conductors  had  no  sooner 
perceived  him  than  they  gave  each  other 
a  look  and  darted  across,  conveying  me 
with  them,  by  a  sweep  of  magnetic  influ- 
ence, I  thought,  that  prevented  me  from 
staying  behind.  He  made  an  attempt  with 
his  crutches  to  get  out  of  the  way,  hurry- 
ing on  —  and  I  will  allow  that  this  attempt 
of  his  seemed  to  me  very  grotesque,  so 
that  I  could  scarcely  help  laughing ;  the 
other  lookers-on  in  the  street  laughed  too, 
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though  some  put  on  an  aspect  of  disgust. 
"Look,  the  tortoise!"  some  one  said; 
"does  he  think  he  can  go  quicker  than 
the  orderlies  ?  "  My  companions  came  up 
to  the  man  while  this  commentary  was 
going  on,  and  seized  him  by  each  arm. 
"Where  were  you  going?  Where  have 
you  come  from  ?  How  dare  you  make  an 
exhibition  of  yourself  ?  "  they  cried.  They 
took  the  crutches  from  him  as  they  spoke 
and  threw  them  away,  and  dragged  him 
on  until  we  reached  a  great  grated  door, 
which  one  of  them  opened  with  a  key, 
while  the  other  held  the  offender,  for  he 
seemed  an  offender,  roughly  up  by  one 
shoulder,  causing  him  great  pain.  When 
the  door  was  opened,  I  saw  a  number  of 
people  within,  who  seemed  to  crowd  to  the 
door  as  if  seeking  to  get  out.  But  this  was 
not  at  all  what  was  intended.  My  second 
companion  dragged  the  lame  man  forward, 
and  pushed  him  in  with  so  much  violence 
that  I  could  see  him  fall  forward  on  his 
face  on  the  floor.  Then  the  other  locked 
the  door,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 
It  was  not  till  some  time  later  that  I  un- 
derstood why. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  hurried  on, 
meeting  a  great  many  people  who  took  no 
notice  of  me,  to  a  central  building  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  where  I  was  brought 
before  an  official  attended  by  clerks,  with 

feat  books  spread  out  before  him.  Here 
was  questioned  as  to  my  name  and  my 
antecedents,  and  the  time  of  my  arrival, 
then  dismissed  with  a  nod  to  one  of  my 
conductors.  He  led  me  back  again  down 
the  street,  took  me  into  one  of  the  tall, 
great  houses,  opened  the  door  of  a  room 
which  was  numbered,  and  left  me  there 
without  a  word.  I  cannot  convey  to  any 
one  the  bewildered  consternation  with 
which  I  felt  myself  deposited  here  ;  and 
as  the  steps  of  my  conductor  died  away 
in  the  long  corridor,  I  sat  down,  and  look- 
ing myself  in  the  face  as  it  were,  tried  to 
make  out  what  it  was  that  had  happened 
to  me.  The  room  was  small  and  bare. 
There  was  but  one  thing  hung  upon  the 
undecorated  walls,  and  that  was  a  long 
list  of  printed  regulations  which  I  had  not 
the  courage  for  the  moment  to  look  at. 
The  light  was  indifferent,  though  the  room 
was  high  up,  and  the  street  from  the  win- 
dow looked  far  away  below.  I  cannot  tell 
how  long  I  sat  there  thinking,  and  yet  it 
could  scarcely  be  called  thought.  I  asked 
myself  over  and  over  again.  Where  am  I  ? 
is  it  a  prison.''  am  I  shut  in,  to  leave  this 
enclosure  no  more?  what  am  I  to  do? 
how  is  the  time  to  pass  ?  I  shut  my  eyes 
for  a  moment  and  tried  to  realize  all  tnat 


had  happened  to  me ;  but  nothing  save  a 
whirl  through  my  head  of  disconnected 
thoughts  seemed  possible,  and  some  force 
was  upon  me  to  open  my  eyes  again,  to 
see  the  blank  room,  the  dull  light,  the 
vacancy  round  me  in  which  there  was 
nothing  to  interest  the  mind,  nothing  to 
please  the  eye,  a  blank  wherever  I  turned. 
Presently  there  came  upon  me  a  burning 
regret  for  everything  I  had  left,  for  the 
noisy  town  with  all  its  tumults  and  cruel- 
ties, for  the  dark  valley  with  all  its  dan- 
gers. Everything  seemed  bearable,  al- 
most agreeable,  in  comparison  with  this. 
I  seemed  to  have  been  brought  here  to 
make  acquaintance  once  more  with  myself, 
to  learn  over  again  what  manner  of  man  I 
was.  Needless  knowledge,  acquaintance 
unnecessary,  unhappy  !  for  what  was  there 
in  me  to  make  me  to  myself  a  good  com- 
panion ?  Never,  I  knew,  could  I  separate 
myself  from  that  eternal  consciousness; 
but  it  was  cruelty  to  force  the  contempla- 
tion upon  me.  All  blank,  blank,  around 
me,  a  prison !  And  was  this  to  last  for- 
ever? 
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BY  J.  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 

The  translator  of  an  autobiography, 
especially  if  it  be  a  long  one  like  Cellini  s, 
or  like  Rousseau's  "  Confessions,"  enjoys 
very  special  opportunities  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  mind  and  temper  of 
its  writer.  No  other  method  of  study, 
however  conscientious,  can  be  compared 
in  this  particular  respect  with  the  method 
of  translation;  in  no  other  way  is  it  pos- 
sible to  get  such  knowledge  of  a  man's 
mental  and  emotional  habits,  to  judge  the 
value  of  his  accent  and  intonation  so  ac- 
curately, or  to  form  by  gradual  and  subtle 
processes  so  sympathetic  a  conception  of 
his  nature.  The  translator  is  obliged  to 
live  for  weeks  and  months  in  close  com- 
panionship with  his  author.  He  must 
bend  his  own  individuality  to  the  task  of 
expressing  what  is  characteristic  in  that 
of  another.  He  tastes  and  analyzes  every 
turn  of  phrase  in  order  to  discover  its 
exact  significance.  He  taxes  the  resources 
of  his  own  language,  so  far  as  these  may 
be  at  his  command,  to  reproduce  the  most 
evasive  no  less  than  the  most  salient  ex- 
pressions of  the  text  before  him.  In  the 
case  even  of  a  poem  or  a  dissertation  he 
ought,  upon  this  method,  to  arrive  at  more 
precise  conclusions  than  the  student  who 
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has  only  been  a  reader.  But  when  the 
text  is  a  self -revelation,  when  it  is  a  mi- 
nute and  voluminous  autobiography,  he 
will  have  done  little  short  of  livine  him- 
self for  a  while  into  the  personsuity  of 
another.  Supposing  him  at  the  same  time 
to  be  possessed  of  any  discernment,  he 
will  be  able  afterwards  to  speak  of  the 
man  whose  spirit  he  has  attempted  to 
convey,  with  the  authority  of  one  who  has 
learned  to  know  him  intus  et  in  cute  — 
bones,  marrow,  flesh,  and  superficies. 
Nor  is  the  translator  exposed  to  the  biog- 
rapher's weakness  for  overvaluing  his 
subject.  He  pretends  to  no  discoveries, 
has  taken  no  brief  for  or  against  the  char- 
acter it  is  his  duty  to  reproduce,  has  set 
up  no  full-length  portrait  on  the  literarj' 
easel,  to  be  painted  by  the  aid  of  docu- 
ments, and  with  a  certain  preconceived 
conception  of  pictorial  harmony.  In  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  enter  into  personal 
intercourse  with  any  one  whose  voice  we 
have  not  heard,  whose  physical  influences 
we  have  not  been  affected  by,  in  whose 
living  presence  we  have  not  thought  and 
felt  and  acted,  in  so  far  the  translator  of  a 
book  like  Cellini's  *'  Memoirs  "  or  Rous- 
seau's *•  Confessions  "  can  claim  to  be  fa- 
miliar and  intimate  with  its  author. 

Now  I  have  recently  put  myself  into 
these  very  confidential  relations  with  Cel- 
lini, having  made  a  completely  new  En- 
glish version  of  his  incomparably  vivid 
autobiography;  and  I  think  that  I  am 
therefore  justified  in  once  more  handling 
a  somewhat  hackneyed  subject,  and  in 
rectifying  what  I  have  previously  pub- 
lishea  concerning  it.*  A  book  which  the 
great  Goethe  thought  worthy  of  translat- 
mg  into  German  with  the  pen  of  "  Faust " 
and  "Wilhelm  Meister,"  a  book  which 
Auguste  Comte  placed  upon  his  very  lim- 
ited list  for  the  perusal  of  reformed  hu- 
manity, is  one  with  which  we  have  the 
right  to  be  occupied  not  once  or  twice, 
but  over  and  over  again.  It  cannot  lose 
its  freshness.  What  attracted  the  ency- 
clopaedic minds  of  men  so  different  as 
Comte  and  Goethe  to  its  pages,  still  re- 
mains there.  This  attractive  or  compul- 
sive quality,  to  put  the  matter  briefly,  is 
the  flesh  and  blood  reality  of  Cellmi's 
self-delineation.  A  man  stands  before  us 
in  his  "  Memoirs  "  unsophisticated,  unem- 
bellished,  with  all  his  native  faults  upon 
him,  and  with  all  his  potent  energies,  por- 
trayed in  the  veracious  manner  of  Velas- 
quez, with  bold  strokes  and  animated  play 
of  light  and  color.    No  one  was  less  intro- 

*  Renaissance  i  1  Italy,  vol.  iii.,  ch.  Ttii. 


spective  than  this  child  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  No  one  was  less  occupied 
with  thoughts  about  thinking  or  with  the 
presentation  of  psychological  experience. 
Vain,  ostentatious,  self-laudator)%  and  self- 
engrossed  as  Cellini  was,  he  never  stopped 
to  analvze  himself.  He  attempted  no 
artistic  blending  of  Dichtung  und  Wahv' 
heit;  the  word  *•  confessions  "  could  not 
have  escaped  his  lips  ;  a  Journal  Intime 
would  have  been  incomprehensible  to  his 
fierce,  virile  spirit  His  autobiography  is 
the  record  of  action  and  passion.  Suner- 
ing,  enjoying,  enduring,  working  with  rest- 
less activity ;  hating,  loving,  hovering  from 
place  to  place  as  impulse  moves  him,  —  the 
man  presents  himself  dramatically  by  his 
deeds  and  spoken  words,  never  by  his 
ponderings  or  meditative  broodings.  It 
is  this  healthy  externality  which  gives  its 
great  charm  to  Cellini's  self-portra3ral  and 
renders  it  an  imperishable  document  for 
the  student  of  human  nature.  In  addition 
to  these  solid  merits,  his  life,  as  Horace 
Walpole  put  it,  is  **more  amusing  than 
any  novel."  We  have  a  real  man  to  deal 
with  —  a  man  so  realistically  brought  be- 
fore us  that  we  seem  to  hear  him  speak 
and  see  him  move ;  a  man,  moreover, 
whose  eminently  characteristic  works  of 
art  in  a  great  measure  still  survive  among 
us.  Yet  the  adventures  of  this  potent 
human  actuality  will  bear  comparison  with 
those  of  Gil  Bias  or  the  Comte  de  Monte 
Cristo  or  Quentin  Durward  or  Les  Trois 
Mousquetaires,  for  their  variety  and  evei^ 
pungent  interest.  In  point  ot  language, 
again,  Cellini  possesses  an  advantage 
which  places  him  at  least  upon  the  level 
of  the  most  adroit  romance-writer.  Un- 
spoiled bv  literary  training,  he  wrote  pre- 
cisely as  he  talked,  with  all  the  sharp  wit 
of  a  bom  Florentine,  heedless  of  gram- 
matical construction,  indifiEerent  to  rhetor- 
ical effects,  attaining  unsurpassable  vivid- 
ness of  narration  by  pure  simplicity.  He 
was  greatly  helped  in  gaining  the  peculiar 
success  he  has  achieved,  by  two  circum- 
stances :  first,  that  he  dictated  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  memoirs  to  a  young  aman- 
uensis ;  secondly,  that  the  aistinguished 
academical  writer  to  whose  correction  he 
submitted  them  refused  to  spoil  their  in- 
genuous grace  bv  alterations  or  stylistic 
improvements.  While  reading  his  work, 
therefore,  we  enjoy  something  of  that 
pleasure  which  draws  the  folk  of  Eastern 
lands  to  listen  to  the  recitation  of  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments. 

But  what  was  the  man  himself?  It  is 
just  this  question  which  I  have  half  prom- 
ised to  answer,  implying  that,  as  a  trans- 
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lator,  I  have  some  special  rights  to  speak 
upon  the  topic. 

Well,  then :  I  seem  to  know  Cellini  first 
of  all  as  a  man  possessed  by  intense,  ab- 
sorbing egotism;  violent,  arrogant,  self- 
assertive,  passionate;  conscious  of  great 
gifts  for  art,  physical  courage,  and  per- 
sonal address.  Without  having  read  a 
line  of  Machiavelli,  he  had  formed  the 
same  ideal  of  virtil^  or  manly  force  of 
character,  as  the  author  of  "  The  Prince.*' 
To  be  self-reliant  in  all  circumstances  ;  to 
scheme  and  strike,  if  need  be,  in  support 
of  his  opinion  or  his  right ;  to  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands  for  the  redress  of 
injury  or  insult :  this  appeared  to  him  the 
simple  duty  of  an  honorable  man.  But  he 
had  nothing  of  the  philosopher's  calm,  the 
diplomatists  prudence,  the  general's  strat- 
egy, or  the  courtier's  self-restraint.  On 
the  contrary,  he  possessed  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  born  artist,  blent  in  almost 
equal  proportions  with  that  of  a  born 
bravo.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  tu- 
multuous career  these  two  strains  con- 
tended in  his  nature  for  mastery.  Upon 
the  verge  of  fifty-six,  when  a  man's  blood 
has  generally  cooled,  we  find  that  he  was 
released  from  prison  on  bail,  and  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  for  a  year  with 
some  enemy  whose  life  was  probably  in 
danger ;  and  when  I  come  to  speak  about 
his  nomicides,  it  will  be  obvious  that  he 
enjoyed  killing  live  men  quite  as  much  as 
casting  bronze  statues. 

Both  the  artist  and  the  bravo  were 
characteristic  and  typical  products  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  The  genius  of  the 
race  expressed  itself  at  that  epoch  even 
more  saliently  in  the  fine  arts  than  in 
scholarship  or  literature.  At  the  same 
time  the  conditions  of  society  during 
what  I  have  elsewhere  called  "the  Age 
of  the  Despots"  favored  the  growth  of 
lawless  adventurers,  who  made  a  practice 
of  violence  and  lived  by  murder.  Now 
these  two  prominent  types  of  the  nation 
and  the  period  were  never  more  singu- 
larly combined  than  in  Cellini.  He  might 
stand  as  a  full-blown  specimen  of  either. 
Sensitive,  impulsive,  rash  of  speech,  hasty 
in  action,  with  the  artist's  susceptibility 
and  the  bravo's  heat  of  blood,  he  injured 
no  one  more  than  himself  by  his  eccen- 
tricities of  temper.  Over  and  over  again 
did  he  ruin  excellent  prospects  by  some 
piece  of  madcap  folly.  Yet  there  is  no 
trace  in  any  of  his  writings  that  he  ever 
laid  his  misadventures  to  the  proper 
cause.  He  consistently  poses  as  an  in- 
jured man,  whom  malevolent  scoundrels 
and  malignant  stars  conspired  to  perse- 


cute. Nor  does  he  do  this  with  any  bad 
faith.  His  belief  in  himself  remained  as 
firm  as  adamant,  and  he  candidly  con- 
ceived that  he  was  under  the  special  proy- 
idence  of  a  merciful  and  loving  God,  who 
appreciated  his  high  and  virtuous  quali- 
ties. 

On  one  occasion,  after  more  than  a  cus- 
tomary outbreak  of  violent  speech,  the 
Lucchese  ambassador  remarked  to  his 
patron,  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  **  That  Benve- 
nuto  of  yours  is  a  terrible  man  !  "  "  Yes," 
answered  the  duke,  "  he  is  far  more  terri- 
ble than  you  imagine ;  well  were  it  for 
him  if  he  were  a  little  less  so,  for  then  he 
would  have  possessed  much  which  he 
now  lacks."  *  Cellini  reports  this  speech 
with  satisfaction  ;  he  is  proud  to  be  called 
terrible  —  a  word  which  then  denoted  for- 
midable vehemence.  On  another  occasion 
he  tells  us  how  Pope  Paul  III.  was  will- 
ing to  pardon  him  for  an  outrageous  mur- 
der committed  in*  the  streets  of  Rome. 
One  of  the  pope's  gentlemen  submitted 
that  this  was  showing  unseasonable  clem- 
ency. "  You  do  not  understand  the  matter 
as  well  as  I  do,"  rephed  his  Holiness.  "  I 
must  inform  you  that  men  like  Benvenuto, 
unique  in  their  profession,  are  not  bound 
by  the  laws."  f  That  sentence  precisely 
paints  Cellini's  own  conception  of  him- 
self ;  and  I  believe  that  it  may  really  have 
been  spoken  by  Pope  Paul.  Certainly, 
our  artist's  frequent  homicides  and  acts 
of  violence  were  condoned  by  great 
princes,  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  exceptional  ability.  Italian  society 
admired  the  bravo  almost  as  much  as  im- 
perial Rome  admired  the  gladiator  ;  it  also 
assumed  that  genius  combined  with  force 
of  character  released  men  from  the 
shackles  of  ordinarj'  morality.  These 
points  are  so  clear  to  any  student  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  I  need  not  here  en- 
large upon  them.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  them  steadily  in  mind  while  forming 
an  estimate  of  Cellini's  temperament  and 
conduct ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  not 
run  to  the  conclusion  that  people  of  his 
stamp  were  common,  even  at  that  time,  in 
Italy.  We  perceive  plainly  from  his  self- 
complacent  admissions  that  the  peculiar 
hybrid  between  the  gifted  artist  and  the 
man  of  blood  which  he  exhibited  was  re- 
garded as  something  not  quite  normal. 

Such  being  the  groundwork  of  Celli- 
ni's nature,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence that  his  self-conceit  was  pro- 
digious.   Each    circumstance  of  his  life 

*  Vita  de  Benvenuto  Cellini,  lib.  ii.,  ch.  c 
t  Ibid.,  lib.  i.,  ch.  Ixxiv. 
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appeared  ti 

his  talents 

and  set  a  monstrously  exaggerated  value 

on  his  works  of  art.     The  same  qualities 

made   him  a   fierce  and   bitter   rival;  he    young  ni 


miracle.    Great  though  1  his  oew  suit  o£  clothes  to  his  ool^  brother. 

:,  he  vastly  overrated  them,  |  For  this  brother,  a  brave  soldier  of  the 
■    '       '        same  stormy  sort  as  lienvenuto,  he  enter- 
tained   a   really   passionate    love.     The 
I,  named  Cecchino,  assassinated 
could  not  believe  that  any  one  with  whom    a   constable  in  tlie  streets  of  Rome,  and 


3  collision  had  the  right  to  was  wou 
stand  beside  him.     This  did  not  prevent   sued.     He  died  of  the  wound ;  but  though 
him  from  being  a  clear-sighted  and  impar- 1  the  officer  who  fired  his  arquebuse  had 


His   adr 


angelo  Buonarotti  amounted  to  fanaticism. 
He  properly  appreciated  Raphael,  and 
gave  the  just  amount  of  praise  to  Sanso- 
vino,  Primatiecio,  and  Rosso  —  three  art- 
ists with  whom  he  was  not  on  the  best  of 
terms.  Nor  will  any  one  denv  that  his 
unfavorable  estimates  of  Bandinelli  and 
Ammanaii  were  justified.  Indeed,  con- 
temporaries acknowledge  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  his  sound,  outspoken  criticism. 
When  Vasari's  abominable  frescoes  on 
the  cupola  of  the  Florentine  cathedral 
were  exposed  to  view,  the  witty  Lasca 
wrote  as  follows :  — 


for  Michel-   done  this  onlv  in  self-defence,  Beavenuto 
tracked  him  down  one  night  a 


Pur  fra  color,  che  son 

di  vita  privi, 
Cellin!. 

Vivo  v 

orrei  Benvciiut 

Chese 

nza  alcuu  rilec 
oit  malfalle  di 

0  0  barbeiiale 

Delle 

ei  male, 

Elic 

poll  al  mondo 

aingolare 

Nons 

polea  di  lodar 

Elas 

AUandola  alle  stelle. 

La  maraviglia  dclle  ca 

se  belle: 

Certo 

non  capircbbc  0 

r  nella  pelle, 

id  murdered 
him.  Not  a  syllable  of  remorse  escapes 
his  lips.  Men  like  himself  and  Cecchino 
had  the  right  to  slay ;  and  if  their  oppo- 
nents managed  to  checkmate  such  vir- 
tuous fellows,  they  must  be  punished. 
The  best  recorded  actions  of  Cellini  con- 
cern his  conduct  toward  a  sister  and  six 
daughters,  for  whose  sake  be  quitted  a 
splendid  situation  in  France,  and  whom 
he  supported  byhis  industry  at  Florence; 
yet  he  does  not  boast  about  this  sustained 
and  unselfish  exercise  of  domestic  piety. 
He  was,  finally,  much  attached  to  his 
legitimate  children,  though  almost  bni- 
tally  inditTerent  about  a  natural  daughter 
whom  he  left  behind  In  Paris. 

The  religious  feelings  of  this  singular 
personage  deserve  to  be  considered.  They 
were  indisputably  sincere,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Cellini  turned,  as  he  asserts, 
in  al!  his  difficulties  with  hearty  faith  to 
God.  But,  like  the  majority  01  Italians 
in  his  age,  he  kept  religion  as  far  apart 
from  moralitv  as  can  be.  His  God  was 
not  the  God  of  holiness,  chastity,  and 
mercy,  but  the  fetish  who  protected  him 
and  understood  him  better  tnan  ungrateful 
men.  He  was  emphatically,  moreover, 
the  God  who  "  aids  such  folk  as  aid  them- 
selves "  —  a  phrase  frequently  used  in 
these  memoirs.  The  long  and  painful  im- 
prisonment which  Cellini  endured  without 
just  cause  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  made 
a  deep  and,  to  some  extent,  a  permanent 
impression  on  his  mind.  He  read  the 
Bible  and  composed  psalms,  was  visited 
by  angels  and  blessed  with  consolatory 
visions.  About  the  truth  of  these  expe- 
riences there  is  no  doubt.  The  man's  im- 
pressible, imaginative  nature  lent  itself  to 
mysticism  andspiritual  exaltation  no  less 
L  /L       ■  .-    1.  J    -         readily  than  to  the  delirium  of  homicidal 

e  because  one  of  h.s  sisters  had  given    excitement.     He  was  just  as  inclined  to 
It  Bchtmui  CeiiiB^  who  ^^°  heaven  opened  when  dying  of  misery 
•pnks  (y1i°oi  thincri)!   '»  a  dungeon  as  to  "see  red,"  if  1  may  use 
cupoii  wiih  indcCiijubie  that  French  term,  when  he  met  an  enemy 
111  iheiBcwid:  h«  niitfi  II I  jipjijj   jjjj,   [ju^ning   squarcs   of    Rome  in 
summer.     The  only  difference  was,  that 
in  the  former  case  he  posed  before  him- 
self as  a  martyr  gifted  with  God's  special 
favor,  in  the  latter  as  a  righteous  and 


In  lal  giusa  dipintala  vcggeni 

E  sallando  <  cotrendo  e  fulminando, 

S'  andrebbc  querclando, 

E  per  tutto  gridando  ad  alta  voce, 

Giorgin  d'Arezzo  mctterebbe  in  crocc* 

In  spite  of  his  vehemence  and  passion, 
Cellini  had  not  depth  or  tenacity  of  feel- 
ing. His  amours  were  numerous,  but  vol- 
atile and  indiscriminate.  As  a  friend  he 
showed  himself  uncertain  j  not  treach- 
erous, indeed,  but  wayward.  If  anything, 
either  in  love  or  comradeship,  crossed  his 
humor,  he  sacrificed  emotion  to  vanity. 
Like  many  egotistical  people,  he  extended 
the  affection  he  felt  for  himself  to  the 
members  of  his  immediate  family.  On 
the  whole,  he  was  3  good  and  dutiful  son, 
although  he  caused  his  poor  old  father 
/  running  away  from 


away  f; 
s  had  gi 
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wronged  hero,  whose  hand  and  dagger  God 
would  guide.  There  was  nothing  strange 
in  this  mixture  of  piety  and  murder.  The 
assassin  of  Lorenzino  de'  Medici  —  whose 
short  narrative,  by  the  way,  reads  like  a 
chapter  of  Cellini's  memoirs  —  relates 
how,  while  he  was  running  drenched  with 
blood  through  Venice  after  the  event,  he 
took  refuge  in  a  crowded  church,  and  fer- 
vently commended  himself  to  the  divine 
protection.  Homicide,  indeed,  was  then 
considered  a  venial  error,  and  several  inci- 
dents might  be  cited  from  this  autobiog- 
raphy proving  that  men  devoted  to  the 
religious  life  screened  murderers  red- 
handed  after  the  commission  of  what  we 
should  regard  not  merely  as  criminal,  but 
also  as  dastardly  deeds  of  violence. 

Among  Cellini's  faults  I  do  not  reckon 
either  baseness  or  lying.  He  was  not  a 
rogue,  and  he  meant  to  be  veracious. 
This  contradicts  the  commonplace  and 
superficial  view  of  his  character  so  flatly 
that  1  must  support  my  opinion  at  some 
length.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  deny  that 
a  fellow  endowed  with  such  overweening 
self-conceit,  when  he  comes  to  write  about 
himself,  will  set  down  much  which  cannot 
be  taken  entirely  on  trust.  His  personal 
annals  will  never  rank  as  historical  mate- 
rial with  the  Venetian  Despatches,  hc^v- 
ever  invaluable  the  student  of  manners 
may  find  them.  Men  of  his  stamp  are 
certain  to  exaggerate  their  own  merits, 
and  to  pass  lightly  over  things  not  favor- 
able to  the  ideal  they  present.  But  this 
is  very  different  from  lying  ;  and  of  calcu- 
lated mendacity  Cellini  stands  almost  uni- 
versally accused.  I  believe  that  view  to 
be  mistaken. 

So  far  as  I  have  learned  to  know  him, 
so  far  as  I  have  caught  his  accent  and  the 
intonation  of  his  utterance,  I  hold  him  for 
a  most  veracious  man.  His  veracity  was 
not  of  the  sort  which  is  at  present  current. 
It  had  no  hypocrisy  or  simulation  in  it, 
but  a  large  dose  of  vain-glory  with  respect 
to  his  achievements,  and  a  trifle  of  sup- 
pression with  respect  to  matters  which  he 
thought  unworthy  of  his  fame.  Other- 
wise, he  is  quite  transparent  after  his  own 
fashion  ;  the  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  swaggering  and 
lawlessness  were  in  vogue,  which  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  fashion  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  modesty  and  order 
are  respectable. 

What  I  have  called  the  accent  and  the 
intonation  of  Cellini  strike  genuinely  upon 
my  ear  in  the  opening  sentences  of  a  letter 
to  Benedetto  Varchi.  It  should  be  pre- 
mised that  this  distinguished  historian, 


poet,  and  critic  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  great  artist,  who  sent  him  his  auto- 
biography in  MS.  to  read.  "It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  hear  from  your  worship," 
writes  Cellini,  "  that  you  like  the  simple 
narrative  of  my  life  in  its  present  rude 
condition  better  than  if  it  were  filed  and 
retouched  by  the  hand  of  others,  in  which 
case  the  exact  accuracy  with  which  I  have 
set  all  things  down  might  not  be  so  appar- 
ent as  it  is.  In  truth  I  have  been  careful 
to  relate  nothing  whereof  I  had  a  doubtful 
memory,  and  have  confined  myself  to  the 
strictest  truth,  omitting  numoers  of  ex- 
traordinary incidents  out  of  which  another 
writer  would  have  made  great  capital." 
In  a  second  letter  to  Varchi  he  describes 
himself  as  "  bad  at  dictating,  and  worse  at 
composing."  He  clearly  thought  that  his 
imperfect  grammar  and  plebeian  style 
were  more  than  compensated  by  the  sin- 
cerity and  veracity  of  his  narration. 

His  own  attitude  with  regard  to  truth 
can  well  be  studied  in  the  somewhat  comic 
episode  of  the  Duchess  of  Tuscany*s 
pearls.*  She  was  anxious  to  coax  her 
husband  into  buying  some  pearls  for  her, 
and  entreated  Cellini  to  tell  a  fib  or  two  in 
their  favor  for  her  sake.  "  Now,"  says 
Cellini,  "  I  have  always  been  the  devoted 
friend  of  truth  and  the  enemy  of  lies ;  yet 
I  undertook  the  office,  much  against  my 
will,  for  fear  of  losing  the  good  graces  of 
so  great  a  princess."  Accordingly,  he 
went  with  "those  confounded  pearls"  to 
the  duke,  and  having  once  begun  to  lie, 
exaggerated  his  falsehoods  so  clumsily 
that  Tie  raised  suspicion.  The  duke  at 
last  begged  him,  as  he  was  an  honest  man, 
to  say  what  he  really  thought.  This  ap- 
peal upset  him:  "I  blushed  up  to  the 
eyes,  which  filled  with  tears  ; "  and  on  the 
instant  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  the 
whole  matter,  losing  thereby  the  favor  of 
the  duchess,  who  had  been  shown  in  an 
unpleasing  light  to  her  lord  and  master. 
The  minute  account  he  has  left  of  all  his 
negotiations  for  the  payment  of  the  Per- 
seus prove  in  like  manner  that  the  one 
thing  Cellini  could  not  do  was  to  gain  his 
ends  by  artifice  and  underhand  transac- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  he  blurted  out  the 
bitter  truth,  as  he  conceived  it,  in  hot 
blood,  and  clamored  with  egregious  pre- 
sumption for  what  his  vanity  demanded. 
Not  lying,  not  artfulness,  but  arrogance 
and  overweening  self-importance,  are  the 
vices  of  his  character. 

His  portrait  is  drawn  in  this  light  by 
contemporaries.    Vasari  describes  him  as 

*  ViU  di  Benyenuto  Cellini,  lib.  iL,  ch.  Ixxxiii. 
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"in  all  his  doings  of  high  spirit,  proud, 
lively,  very  quick  to  act,  and  formidably 
vehement ;  a  person  who  knew  only  too 
well  how  to  speak  his  mind  to  princes." 
Bembo,  Caro,  Martelli,  Varchi,  speak  of 
him  always  in  terms  which  would  be  quite 
inapplicable  to  a  rogue  or  a  liar.  During 
his  imprisonment  in  St.  Angelo,  Annibale 
Caro,  who  had  known  him  well  for  several 
years,  wrote  thus  to  his  friend  Luca  Mar- 
tini :  "  I  have  still  some  hope  for  Benve- 
nuto,  unless  his  own  temper  should  do 
him  mischief,  for  that  is  certainly  extrava- 
gant. Since  he  was  in  prison,  he  has 
never  been  able  to  refrain  from  saying 
things  in  his  odd  way  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, makes  the  prince  (Pier  Luigi  Farnese) 
uneasy  as  to  what  he  may  do  or  utter  in 
the  future.  These  follies,  far  more  than 
any  crime  he  has  committed  in  the  past, 
now  compromise  his  safety."  That  pas- 
sage strongly  corroborates  the  view  I  have 
presented  or  Cellini's  character.  I  might 
quote  another  letter  written  by  Niccolo 
Martelli  to  Benvenuto  in  France.  It  be- 
gins by  paying  a  tribute  to  his  "distin- 
guished talents  and  gracious  nature,"  say- 
mg  that  any  favors  he  may  receive  at  the 
French  court  will  not  be  equal  to  his 
merits,  "  both  as  a  rare  goldsmith  and 
admirable  draughtsman,  and  also  as  a  man 
of  liberal  and  open  conversation  with  his 
fellows,  free-handed  not  only  to  artists  and 
friends,  but  also  to  all  who  seek  him  out ; 
esteeming  mighty  cardinals  no  more  than 
noble  spirits  in  a  humble  station,  which 
is  reallv  worthy  of  a  nature  so  generous  as 
yours.  These  phrases  might  pass  for 
merely  complimentary,  did  they  not  so 
exactly  confirm  Celhni's  own  narrative. 
They  give  us  good  reason  to  believe  that 
what  he  spoke  about  himself  was  the 
truth. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  adduce  the 
opinions  of  two  Italian  critics  who  have 
been  occupied  with  Cellini's  autobiog- 
raphy. Antonio  Cocchi,  its  first  editor 
(Naples,  1730),  says  in  his  preface:  "I 
will  not  conceal  my  belief  that  there  are 
some  things  scattered  through  his  narra- 
tive in  blame  of  contemporaries  to  which 
we  ought  to  lend  a  somewhat  doubting 
ear.  It  is  not  that  the  author  was  not  an 
impassioned  friend  of  truth ;  but  he  may 
have  accepted  vague  reports  or  yielded  to 
conjectures."  This  admission  is  too  cau- 
tious. It  is  certain  that  Cellini  wrote  his 
memoirs  in  no  critical  spirit ;  and  what 
Cocchi  calls  "  his  habit  of  excessive  frank- 
ness, his  harsh  manners,  readiness  to  take 
affront,  and  implacable  hatreds,"  exposed 
him    to  great   unfairness  when  dealing 


[  with  people  whom  he  disliked.  This  does 
not,  however,  imply  of  necessity  that  he 
fabricated  falsehoods  against  the  folk  he 
could  not  tolerate.  Truth  is  even  a  more 
trenchant  weapon  than  mendacity  in  most 
cases.  When  Aretino,  that  unscrupulous 
gladiator  of  the  pen,  was  asked  how  men 
might  best  speak  evil  of  their  neighbors, 
he  replied  :  **  By  telling  the  truth,  by  tell- 
ing the  truth."  And  Cellini  understood 
with  keen  sagacity  this  force  of  plain,  un- 
varnished statement.  I  take  it  that  the 
most  disagreeable  things  he  said  of  Paul 
1 1 1.,  of  Luigi  Pulci,  and  of  Giorgio  Vasari, 
were  crude  verities.  The  manners  of  the 
period  and  his  method  of  narration  justify 
this  conclusion. 

Taking  a  wider  sweep  and  .survey  of 
this  subject,  Baretti  sums  up  the  impres- 
sion left  upon  his  mind  by  Cellini's  self- 
portraiture  thus :  "  He  has  painted  him- 
self as  brave  as  a  French  grenadier,  as 
vindictive  as  a  viper,  superstitious  to 
the  last  degree,  full  of  eccentricity  and 
caprice ;  a  pleasant  companion  among 
friends,  but  not  susceptible  of  affectionate 
attachments ;  rather  loose  in  sexual  rela- 
tions, a  bit  of  a  traitor  without  being  aware 
of  it;  slightly  tainted  with  spite  and  envy, 
a  braggart  and  vain  without  suspecting 
himselfto  be  such  ;  a  madcap  who  firmly 
believed  he  was  wise,  circumspect,  and 
prudent.  Fully  persuaded  that  he  was  a 
hero,  he  dashed  this  picture  of  himself 
upon  the  canvas  without  a  thought  of 
composition  or  reflection,  just  as  his  fiery 
and  rapid  fancy  prompted.  We  derive 
from  it  something  of  the  same  pleasure 
which  we  feel  in  contemplating  a  terrible 
wild  beast  which  cannot  get  near  enough 
to  hurt  us." 

After  these  general  considerations  upon 
the  limits  within  which  Cellini's  veracity 
may  be  trusted,  I  pass  to  some  particulars 
that  have  been  always  challenged  in  his 
statements.  Upon  tnc  very  first  pages  of 
the  book  we  are  met  with  an  astounding 
legend  relating  to  the  foundation  and  the 
name  of  Florence.  Having  shown  famil- 
iarity with  previous  speculations  on  the 
subject,  he  rejects  all  other  hypotheses  in 
favor  of  a  pure  myth,  by  which  the  origin 
of  the  city  is  referred  to  an  imaginary  an- 
cestor of  his  own,  Fiorino  da  Cellino,  a 
captain  in  the  army  of  Julius  Caesar.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  legend;  and  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  Cellini  thought  it 
woula  impose  on  any  one's  credulity. 
That  it  flattered  his  own  vanity  is  certain; 
and  I  suspect  from  his  way  of  introducing 
it  that  the  story  formea  part  of  some 
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domestic  gossip  regarding  his  ancestry 
which  he  had  heard  in  boyhood.  Many 
of  the  so-called  Norman  pedigrees  of  our 
aristocracy  used  to  begin  with  fables 
hardly  less  ridiculous.  To  call  this  one 
of  Cellini's  lies  would  be  as  absurd  as  to 
deny  that  it  confirms  our  belief  in  his 
chilciish  self-conceit  and  uncritical  habit 
of  mind. 

A  more  important  piece  of  boasting  is 
usually  cast  in  his  teeth.  He  tells  us  how 
he  went,  upon  the  6th  of  May,  1527,  to  the 
ramparts  of  Rome,  at  the  moment  when 
the  assault  of  the  Imperial  troops  was 
being  hotly  pressed,  and  how  he  slew  a 
captain  with  a  well-directed  musket-shot. 
This  captain,  as  he  afterwards  learned, 
was  the  Constable  of  Bourbon.  Now 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  whether  he  did 
or  did  not  shoot  the  constable.  He  only 
mentions  the  fact  himself  on  hearsay,  ana 
when  he  enumerated  his  past  services  be- 
fore the  judges  who  sent  him  to  prison  in 
1538  he  did  not  mention  this  feat.*  That 
he  wounded  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  the 
discharge  of  a  culverin  from  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo  has  never  been  disputed.  In- 
deed, it  is  quite  certain  that  he  performed 
more  than  yeoman's  duty  as  a  gunner  all 
through  the  period  of  the  sack  of  Rome. 
In  consequence  of  his  excellent  soldier- 
ship, Orazio  Baglioni  offered  him  the 
captaincy  of  a  band  in  the  army  he  was 
collecting  for  the  defence  of  Florence. 
Now  Bourbon  had  been  shot  dead  in  the 
assault  of  Rome  upon  that  foggy  morning, 
and  Cellini  had  certainly  discharged  his 
arqucbuse  from  the  ramparts.  Always 
posing  as  a  hero  in  his  own  eyes,  he  was 
gratified  to  obtain  some  color  tor  the  sup- 
position that  one  of  his  unerring  balls  had 
done  the  deed.  If  it  were  possible  to  put 
his  thoughts  about  this  event  into  a  syl- 
logism, it  would  run  as  follows :  *'  Some- 
body shot  Bourbon;  I  shot  somebody; 
being  what  1  am,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  somebody  I  shot  was  Bourbon." 

Many  of  tne  odd  things  related  by  Cel- 
lini can  be  classified  as  things  which  really 
took  place,  like  the  accident  of  the  scor- 
pion and  the  tremendous  hail-storm  he  en- 
countered in  the  neighborhood  of  Lyons  ; 
others  may  be  referred  to  common  super- 
stition. I  will  choose  the  instance  of  the 
salamander,  which  has  often  been  brought 
up  against  him.  Here  he  only  informs  us 
that  his  father  gave  him  a  good  box  on 
the  ears,  in  order  that  he  miglit  not  forget 
the  occasion  when  he  saw  something  in  a 
wood  fire  which  his  father  took  for  a  sala- 

*  IbicLi  lib.  If  ch.  ciii« 


mander.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  striking 
of  his  presumed  lies  turn  out,  upon  in- 
spection, like  those  of  Herodotus,  to  be 
simply  the  best  evidence  of  his  veracity. 
That  is  to  say,  when  we  examine  them  we 
find  that  he  has  been  recording  actual 
phenomena  with  more  than  usual  powers 
of  observation,  but  without  the  power  of 
scientifically  accounting  for  them.  Being 
vividly  conscious  of  the  fact  as  he  ob- 
served it,  and  at  the  same  time  subject 
to  a  wrong  method  of  interpretation,  he 
unconsciously  proved  his  veracity  by  ac- 
curately describing  what  he  saw,  and  then 
referring  it  to  such  causes  as  were  current 
at  his  epoch.  I  will  select  two  examples 
bearing  on  this  point;  both  shall  be  re- 
corded in  his  own  words.  The  first  relates 
to  a  portent  in  the  heavens,  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  .sign  sent  for  some  fateful 
warning.  After  relating  how  he  and  his 
friend  Felice  had  been  shooting  all  day 
on  the  Roman  Campagna,  he  proceeds  as 
follows :  *  "  We  mounted  and  rode  rap- 
idly towards  Rome ;  and  when  we  reached 
a  certain  cently  rising  ground  —  night 
then  had  fallen  —  looking  in  the  direction 
of  Florence,  both  with  one  breath  ex- 
claimed in  the  utmost  astonishment :  *  Ob, 
God  of  heaven  1  what  is  that  great  thing 
one  sees  there  over  Florence  ?  *  1 1  re- 
sembled a  huge  beam  of  fire,  which  spar- 
kled and  gave  out  extraordinary  lustre. 
I  said  to  Felice :  *  Assuredly  we  shall 
hear  to-morrow  that  something  of  vast 
importance  has  happened  in  Florence.*" 
In  effect  they  did  hear  that  Alessandro 
de'  Medici  had  been  murdered  by  his 
cousin  Lorenzino.  Yet,  meanwhile,  Cel- 
lini has  left  a  striking,  though  brief,  pic- 
ture of  the  aurora  borealis  which  he  hap- 
pened to  have  noticed.  The  second  of 
these  examples  is  more  curious  and  far 
more  confirmatory  of  his  truth.  After 
those  half-delirious  experiences  in  the 
dungeon  of  St.  Angelo,  when  he  saw  vis- 
ions and  thought  that  angels  ministered 
to  his  sick  boc^^,  he  fancied  himself  under 
God's  special  guidance.  As  a  sign  of 
this  peculiar  grace,  he  relates  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  :  f  "  Since  that  time  till 
now  an  aureole  of  glory  (marvellous  to 
relate)  has  rested  on  my  head.  This  is 
visible  to  every  sort  of  men  to  whom  I 
have  chosen  to  point  it  out ;  but  these 
have  been  very  few.  This  halo  can  be 
observed  above  my  shadow  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  the  rising  of  the  sun  for  about 
two  hours,  and  far  Detter  when  the  grass 

*  Ibid.,  lib.  i.f  ch.  Ixxzix. 
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is  drenched  with  dew.     It  is  also  visible 
at  evening  about  sunset.     I  became  aware 
of  it  in  France,  at  Paris;  for  the  air  in 
those  countries   is   so  much   freer  from 
mist  that  one  can  see  it  there  far  better 
manifested  than  in  Italy,  mists  being  far 
more  frequent  among  us.     However,  I  am 
always  able  to  see  it,  and  to  show  it  to 
others,  but  not  so  well  as  in  the  country  I 
have  mentioned."     Critics  have  taken  for 
granted  that  this  is  a  mere  piece  of  auda- 
cious mendacity  meant  to  glorify  himself, 
whereas  it  is  really  the  record  of  a  very 
accurate  but  misinterpreted  observation. 
Any  one  who  walks  abroad  in  grassy  places 
when  the  light  is  low,  as  at  sunrise  or  at 
sunset,  can  satisfy  himself  that  his  shadow 
cast  on  dewy  sward  is  surrounded  with  a 
rim  of  glory  like  a  lunar  rainbow.     But  if 
he  goes  with  companions,  he  will  not  see 
their   shadows  encircled  with  the  same 
light,  because  his  own  body  is  the  point 
which    focuses    the    diffused    rays.     He 
therefore   might  well   imagine    tnat    the 
aureole  is  given  to  himself  alone ;  and  in 
order  to  exhibit  it,  he   must  make  his 
comrade  take  a  place  behind  him,  where 
the  halo  becomes  at  once  visible  to  both. 
Long  before  I  attended  to  the  above  pas- 
sage in  Cellini,  I  noticed  this  phenome- 
non, and  pointed  it  out  to  friends,  finding 
that  some  of  them  were  too  deficient  in 
powers  of  observation  to  perceive  it,  while 
others  at  once  recognized  the  singular  and 
beautiful  effect.     What  makes  the  exam- 
ple interesting  for  the  light  it  casts  on 
Cellini's  habit  of  mind  is  that  he  starts  by 
saying   the  aureole  surrounds  his  head, 
and  then   very  ingenuously  proceeds  to 
tell  us  that  it  only  surrounds  the  shadow 
of  his  head  at  certain  times  and  in  certain 
places.     Those  times  and  places  are  just 
what  the  experience  of  one  who  has  ob- 
served the  same  phenomenon  would  lead 
him  to  expect.     Again,  he  sets  up  a  false 
theory  to  explain  why  he  could  see  it  bet- 
ter in  France  than  in  Italy.     It  is  not  that 
there  is  more  mist  in  the  latter  than  the 
former  country,  but  that  low-lying  humid- 
ity of  atmosphere  and  heavy  dews  on  deep 
grass  arc  favorable  to  the  production  of 
the  appearance,  and  these  conditions  may 
be  met  with  more  frequently  in  a  country 
like  France  than  in  the  provinces  of  middle 
Italy.     It  was  upon  the  Alpine  meadows, 
where  I  am  now  writing,  at  the  season  of 
early  autumn  frosts  that  I  first  noticed  jt; 
and  I  can  predict  with  some  confidence 
when  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be  reproduced. 
In  my  opinion,  the  very  hesitancies  of 
Cellini  in  this  test  passage  are  undesigned 
corroborations  of  his  general  veracity.    A 


man  who  deliberately  invents  somethins^ 
to  glorify  himself  and  mystify  the  worlci, 
does  not  go  about  his  work  in  this  fash- 
ion. He  does  not  describe  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon so  exactly  that  all  the  limiting 
conditions,  which  he  regarded  as  inexpli- 
cable imperfections  in  the  grace  conferred 
upon  him,  shall  confirm  the  truth  of  his 
observation. 

A  similar  line  of  reasoning  might  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary 
night  scene  in  the  Coliseum.  Cellini  went 
thither,  firmly  belienng  in  ghosts  and 
fiends,  in  order  to  raise  devils,  with  a  nec- 
romancer. A  bonfire  was  lighted  and 
drugs  were  cast  upon  the  coals,  which 
rolled  forth  volumes  of  murky  smoke.  In 
the  smoke  legions  of  demons  appeared. 
Imagination  and  the  awe-inspiring  influ- 
ences of  the  place,  even  if  we  eliminate  a 
possible  magic  lantern  araone  the  conjur- 
or's appurtenances,  are  enough  to  account 
for  what  Cellini  saw.  He  was  credulous, 
he  was  superstitious ;  he  was  readily  ex- 
alted to  the  fever  point  of  delirium  (as  in 
the  vision  of  Charon,  during  his  Roman 
illness,  the  visions  of  St.  Angelo  when 
his  leg  was  broken,  and  the  apparition  of 
the  gravedigger  during  his  short  fever  on 
the  night  of  casting  Perseus);  but  there 
is  nothing  in  his  confidences  to  make  us 
suppose  that  the  phantasmagoria  of  the 
Coliseum  was  a  deliberate  invention. 

The  most  convincing  proofs  of  Cellini's 
trustworthiness  are  not,  however,  to  be 
sought  in  these  minor  details.  I  find 
them  far  stronger  and  far  more  abundant 
in  the  vast  picture-gallery  of  historical 
portraits  which  he  has  painted.  Parini, 
while  tracing  the  salient  qualities  of  his 
autobiography,  remarked :  "  He  is  pecul- 
iarly admirable  in  depicting  to  the  Kfe  by 
a  few  salient  touches  the  characters,  pas- 
sions, personal  peculiarities,  movements, 
and  habits  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact."  Only  one  who  has 
made  himself  for  long  years  familiar  with 
the  history  of  Cellini  s  period  can  appre- 
ciate the  extraordinary  vividness  and  truth 
of  Cellini's  delineation.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  do  more  than  record  his  recol- 
lection of  what  happened  to  himself  in 
commerce  with  men  of  all  sorts,  he  has 
dramatized  the  great  folk  of  histories, 
chronicles,  and  diplomatic  despatches,  ex- 
actly as  our  best  authorities  in  their  more 
colorless  and  cautious  style  present  them 
to  our  fancy.  He  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  alcove  and  the  ante-chamber ; 
and  without  abusing  these  in  the  spirit  of 
a  Voltaire  or  a  valet,  he  has  greatly  added 
to  our  conception  of  Clement  VII.,  Paul 
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III.,  Francis  I.,  and  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  Clement  driven 
to  his  wits'  end  for  cash  during  the  sack 
of  Rome ;  Paul  granting  favors  to  a  car- 
dinal at  the  end  of  a  copious  repast,  when 
wine  was  in  his  head ;  Francis  interrupt- 
ing the  goldsmiths  in  their  workshop  at 
the  Petit  Nesle ;  Cosimo  indulging  in 
horse-play  with  his  buffoon  Bernarcione,  — 
these  detach  themselves,  as  living  person- 
ages, against  the  grey  historic  baCKground. 
Yet  the  same  great  people,  on  more  cere- 
monious occasions,  or  in  the  common 
transactions  of  life,  talk,  move,  and  act 
precisely  as  we  learn  to  know  them  from 
the  most  approved  documentary  sources. 
Take  for  example  the  singular  interview 
between  Paul  III.  and  the  Marquis  del 
Vasto,  which  Cellini  interrupted,  and 
when  he  was  used  by  the  former  to  ex- 
haust the  patience  of  the  Spanish  envoy.* 
Our  authorities  tell  us  much  about  the 
fox-like,  shifty  nature  of  the  pope ;  and 
we  know  that,  precisely  at  this  moment, 
he  was  eager  to  preserve  his  own  neu- 
trality between  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain.  Cellini,  thinking  only  of  his  per- 
sonal affairs,  withdraws  the  curtain  from 
a  scene  which  we  feel  at  once  to  be  the 
very  truth  and  inner  life  of  history. 

It  was  not  only  in  dealing  with  the 
greatest  actors  on  the  world's  stage  that 
Cellini  showed  this  keen  fidelity  to  fact. 
His  portraits  of  the  bestial  Pier  Luigi 
Farnese,  of  the  subtle  and  bizarre  Loren- 
zino  de'  Medici,  of  the  Ferrarese  minis- 
ter Giliolo,  of  the  Florentine  majordomo 
Ricci,  of  the  proud  Comte  de  St.  Paul, 
correspond  exactly  to  what  we  learn  other- 
wise about  them,  adding  slight  significant 
touches  from  private  information.  Ma- 
dame d'Etampes  and  the  Duchess  Elea- 
nora  of  Tuscany  move  across  his  pages 
as  they  lived,  the  one  with  the  vivacity 
of  an  insolent  king's  mistress,  the  other 
with  the  somewhat  sickly  and  yet  kindly 
grandeur  of  the  Spanish  consort  to  an 
astute  Italian  prince.  Lesser  folk,  with 
whom  we  are  equally  acquainted  through 
their  writings  or  biographical  notices, 
appear  in  crowds  upon  a  lower  plane. 
Bembo,  in  his  polished  retreat  at  Padua; 
Torrigiano,  swaggering  about  the  Floren- 
tine workshops ;  Giulio  Romano,  leading 
the  debauched  society  of  Roman  artists ; 
Maitre  Roux,  in  his  Parisian  magnifi- 
cence ;  Alamanni,  the  humane  and  gentle 
nobleman  of  letters ;  Sansovino,  expand- 
ing at  ease  in  Venetian  comfort;  old 
Michelangelo,  with  his  man  Urbino,   in 

*  Ibid.,  lib.  L,  ch.  xcii. 
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their  simple  Roman  dwelling ;  Bandinelli, 
blustering  before  the  Duke  of  Florence  in 
a  wordy  duel  with  Cellini,  which  Vasari 
also  has  reported,  —  all  these,  and  how 
many  more  besides,  are  portrayed  with  an 
evident  reality,  which  corresponds  in  each 
particular  to  the  man  as  he  is  otherwise 
revealed  to  us  by  independent  evidence. 
Yet  Cellini  had  no  intention  of  describing 
such  folk  for  our  benefit.  As  they  hap- 
pened to  cross  his  life,  so  he  sketched 
them  with  sharp,  pungent  quill-strokes, 
always  thinking  more  about  his  own  affairs 
than  their  personality.  Nothing  inspires 
a  firmer  confidence  in  his  accuracy  as  an 
observer  and  his  veracity  as  a  narrator 
than  the  undesigned  corroboration  given 
to  his  portraits  by  masses  of  extemsu  and 
less  vivid  testimony. 

This  forces  me  to  accept  as  genuine 
many  of  those  powerful  and  humorous 
descriptions  of  character  which  we  cannot 
check.  How  true  to  life  is  the  history  of 
young  Luigi  Pulci,  who  came  to  grief  in 
Rome,  after  wasting  exceptional  talents  in 
disgraceful  self-indulgence !  That  episode 
reads  like  a  pihe  justificative  in  illus- 
tration of  Aretino's  **  Dialogodelle  Corti." 
The  story  too  of  the  mad  castellan  of  St. 
Angelo,  who  thought  he  was  a  bat,  de- 
serves like  credence.  The  ruffianly  post- 
master at  Siena,  shot  dead  by  Cellini  in  a 
quarrel;  the  Milanese  simpleton  who  en- 
treated the  surgeon,  while  sewing  up  a 
wound  in  his  mouth,  not  to  close  the  whole 
orifice  out  of  spite ;  the  incomparable  di- 
lettante at  Ferrara,  Alfonso  de'  Trotti, 
who  made  such  a  fool  of  himself  about 
some  old  models  from  Cellini's  vases; 
Tribolo,  the  quaking  coward ;  Busbacca, 
the  lying  courier;  Cellini's  father,  with 
his  fixed  idea  about  Benvenuto's  flute- 
playing  ;  Ascanio  and  his  sweetheart  hid- 
den in  the  head  of  the  great  statue  of 
Mars  at  Paris,  —  hundreds  of  such  rapidly 
traced  silhouettes,  with  all  the  force  of 
life  and  all  the  comicality  of  satiric  gen- 
ius, cross  these  pages  and  enliven  them  at 
every  turn.  We  have  faith  in  their  verac- 
ity, partly  because  they  correspond  to 
human  nature  in  the  times  which  Cellini 
knew,  and  partly  because  his  descriptions 
of  character,  when  verified  by  external 
evidence,  are  found  so  faithful. 

The  trustworthiness  of  Cellini's  "  Me- 
moirs "  might  be  submitted  to  yet  another 
test.  Numerous  details,  as  for  instance 
the  episode  of  his  brother's  death,  and 
what  he  says  about  Foiano's  starvation  in 
St.  Angelo,  are  supported  by  Varchi's 
"  History  of  Florence."  His  own  private 
memoranda  and  official  petitions  to  the 
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Duke  of  Florence  confirm  the  main  rec- 
ords of  his  life  in  that  city.  The  French 
letters  of  naturalization  and  the  deed  con- 
ferring on  him  the  lordship  of  Le  Petit 
Nesle  are  in  existence.  But  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space  to  pursue  this 
line  of  investigation  with  the  scrupulous 
thoroughness  without  which  such  argu- 
ments are  unconvincing.  Enough  has 
perhaps  been  said  in  this  place  upon  the 
topic  of  the  man's  veracity.  What  I  have 
attempted  to  demonstrate  is  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  lie,  and  that  we  possess 
strong  confirmatory  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  his  statements  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
observation.  This  docs  not  imply  that  a 
man  of  his  violent  passions  and  egregious 
vanity  is  always  to  be  trusted,  either  when 
he  praises  his  own  performance  or  depre- 
ciates his  sworn  foes.* 

*  This  article  will  fonii  part  of  an  introductory  essay 
to  my  translation  of  Cellini's  autobiography  into  En- 
glish, which  Mr.  John  Nimmo  is  about  to  publish. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
RURAL  LIFE   IN  RUSSIA. 

The  system  of  land  tenure  in  Russia  at 
present  combines  in  a  singular  manner 
the  results  of  the  scheme  of  a  benevolent 
de^ot  for  supplying  each  peasant  with 
sumcient  land  to  live  upon,  and  the  re- 
mains still  unbroken  of  the  rigid  rule  of 
the  old  village  communities  to  which  he 
continues  subject.  These,  as  Mr.  See- 
bohm  shows,  at  one  time  occupied  the 
whole  of  Europe,  but  are  now  only  to  be 
found  surviving  in  the  Russian  mtr. 

The  amount  of  territory  given  up  to  the 
serfs  by  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1861 
was  about  one-half  of  the  arable  land  of 
the  whole  empire,  so  that  the  experiment 
of  cutting  up  the  large  properties  of  a 
country,  and  the  formation  instead  of  a 
landed  peasantry,  has  now  been  tried  on 
a  sufficiently  large  scale  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  to  enable  the  world  to  judge  of  its 
success  or  failure.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  philanthropic  intentions  of  Alexander 
the  First,  but  he  seems  to  have  also  aimed 
(like  Richelieu)  at  diminishing  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  which  formed  some  bulwark 
between  the  absolute  sway  of  the  crown 
and  the  enormous  dead  level  of  peasants. 

The  serfs  belonged  soul  and  body  to 
the  landowner;  even  when  they  were  al- 
lowed to  take  service  or  exercise  a  trade 
in  distant  towns,  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
a  due,  obrok^  to  their  owner,  ana  to  return 
home  if  required ;  while  the  instances  of 


oppression  were  sometimes  frightful,  hus- 
bands and  wives  were  separated,  girls 
were  sold  away  from  their  parents,  voung 
men  were  not  allowed  to  marry.*  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  proprietor  was  kind, 
and  rich  enough  not  to  make  money  of 
his  serfs,  the  patriarchal  form  of  life  was 
not  unhappy.  **See  now,"  said  an  old 
peasant,  **what  have  I  gained  by  the 
emancipation  ?  I  have  nobody  to  go  to  to 
build  my  house,  or  to  help  in  the  plough- 
ing-time ;  the  seigneur,  he  knew  what  I 
wanted,  and  he  did  it  for  me  without  any 
bother.  Now  if  I  want  a  wife,  I  have  got 
to  go  and  court  her  myself;  he  used  to 
choose  for  me,  and  he  knew  what  was 
best.  It  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  no 
good  at  all  1 "  Under  the  old  arrangement 
three  generations  were  often  found  living 
in  one  house,  and  the  grandfather,  who 
was  called  "the  big  one,"  bore  a  very 
despotic  sway.  The  plan  allowed  sevenu 
of  the  males  of  the  family  to  seek  work  at 
a  distance,  leaving  some  at  home  to  per- 
form the  corvie  (forced  labor)  three  aajrs 
a  week ;  but  the  families  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  and  the  e£Eect  of  the  emana- 
pation  has  everywhere  been  to  split  them 
up  into  different  households.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  serfs  were  not  really 
serfs  at  all.  They  were  coachmen,  s^rooms, 
gardeners,  gamelceepers,  etc.,  while  their 
wives  and  daughters  were  nurses,  ladies- 
maids,  and  domestic  servants.  Their 
number  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
work,  which  was  always  carelessly  done, 
but  there  was  often  great  attachment  to 
the  family  they  served.  The  serfs  proper 
lived  in  villages,  had  houses  and  plots  of 
land  of  their  own,  and  were  nominally 
never  sold  except  with  the  estate.  The 
land,  however,  was  under  the  dominion  ol 
the  mir;  they  could  neither  use  it  nor 
cultivate  it  except  according  to  the  com- 
munal obligations. 

The  outward  aspect  of  a  Russian  vil- 
lage is  not  attractive,  and  there  is  little 
choice  in  the  surrounding  country  between 
a  wide,  gray  plain  with  a  distance  of 
scrubby  pine  forest,  or  the  scrubby  pine 
forest  with  distant  gray  plains.  The  peas- 
ants^ houses  are  scattered  up  and  down 
without  any  order  or  arrangement,  and 
with  no  roads  between,  built  of  trunks  c^ 
trees,  unsquared,  and  mortised  into  each 
other  at  the  corners,  the  interstices  filled 
with  moss  and  mud,  a  mode  of  building 
warmer  than  it  sounds.  In  the  interior 
there  is  always  an  enormous  brick  stove, 

*  "  I  sold  two  capital  girls  last  year  as  bandreaMt 
for  two  hundred  roubles  each***  sajrs  an  old  lady  is 
Gogol's  story. 
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five  or  six  feet  high,  on  which  and  on  the 
floor  the  whole  family  sleep  in  their  rags. 
The  heat  and  the  stench  are  frightful. 
No  one  undresses,  washing  is  unknown, 
and  sheepskin  pelisses  with  the  wool  in- 
side are  not  conducive  to  cleanliness. 
Wood,  however,  is  becoming  very  scarce, 
—  the  forests  are  used  up  in  fuel  for  rail- 
way engines,  for  wooden  constructions  of 
all  kinds,  and  are  set  fire  to  wastefully  — 
in  many  places  the  peasants  are  forced  to 
burn  dung,  weeds,  or  anything  they  can 
pick  up;  fifty  years,  it  is  said,  will  ex- 
haust the  present  forests,  and  fresh  trees 
are  never  planted. 

The  women  are  more  diligent  than  the 
men,  and  the  hardest  work  is  often  turned 
over  to  them,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
countries  where  peasant  properties  pre- 
vail. **They  are  only  the  females  of  the 
male,"  and  nave  few  womanly  qualities. 
They  toil  at  the  same  tasks  in  the  field  as 
the  men,  ride  astride  like  them,  often  with- 
out saddles,  and  the  mortality  is  excessive 
among  the  neglected  children,  who  are 
carried  out  into  the  fields,  where  the 
babies  lie  the  whole  day  with  a  bough 
over  them  and  covered  with  flies,  while 
the  poor  mother  is  at  work.  Eight  out  of 
ten  children  are  said  to  die  before  ten 
years  old  in  rural  Russia. 

In  the  little  church  (generally  built  of 
wood)  there  are  no  seats,  the  worshippers 
prostrate  themselves  and  knock  their 
heads  two  or  three  times  on  the  ground, 
and  must  stand  or  kneel  through  the  whole 
service.  The  roof  consists  of  a  number 
of  bulbous-shaped  cupolas ;  four,  round 
the  central  dome,  in  the  form  of  a  cross  is 
the  completed  ideal,  with  a  separate  min- 
aret for  the  Virgin.  These  are  covered 
with  tiles  of  the  brightest  blue,  green,  and 
red,  and  gilt  metal.  The  priest  is  a  pic- 
turesque figure,  with  his  long,  undipped 
hair,  tall  felt  hat  largest  at  the  top,  and  a 
flowing  robe.  He  must  be  married  when 
appointed  to  a  cure,  but  is  not  allowed  a 
second  venture  if  his  wife  dies.  Until 
lately  they  formed  an  hereditary  caste, 
and  it  was  unlawful  for  the  son  of  a  pope 
to  be  other  than  a  pope.  They  are  taken 
from  the  lowest  class,  and  are  generally 
quite  as  uneducated,  and  are  looked  down 
upon  by  their  flocks.  *' One  loves  the 
pope,  and  one  the  popess,"  is  an  uncom- 
plimentary proverb  given  by  Gogol.  "  To 
have  priests'  eyes,  meaning  to  be  cov- 
etous or  extortionate,  is  another.  The 
drunkenness  in  all  classes  strikes  Russian 
statesmen  with  dismay,  and  the  priests, 
the  popes,  are  among  the  worst  delin- 
quents.   They  are  fastlosing  the  authority 


which  they  once  had  over  the  serfs,  when 
they  formed  part  of  the  great  political 
system  of  which  the  czar  was  the  religious 
and  political  head.  A  Russian  omcial 
report  says  that  **the  churches  are  now 
mostly  attended  by  women  and  children, 
while  the  men  are  spending  their  last 
kopeck,  or  getting  deeper  into  debt,  at  the 
village  dram-shop." 

Church  festivals,  marriages,  christen- 
ings, burials,  and  fairs,  leave  only  two 
hundred  days  in  the  year  for  the  Russian 
laborer.  The  climate  is  so  severe  as  to 
prevent  out-of-door  work  for  months,  and 
the  enforced  idleness  increases  the  natu- 
ral disposition  to  do  nothing.  **  We  are  a 
lethargic  people,"  says  Gogol,  "and  re- 
quire a  stimulus  from  without,  either  that 
of  an  officer,  a  master,  a  driver,  the  rod, 
or  vodki  (a  white  spirit  distilled  from 
corn) ;  and  this,"  he  adds  in  another  place, 
"whether  the  man  be  peasant,  soldier, 
clerk,  sailor,  priest,  merchant,  seigneur, 
or  prince."  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War  it  was  always  believed  that  the  Rus- 
sian soldier  could  only  be  driven  up  to  an 
attack,  such  as  that  of  Inkerman,  under 
the  influence  of  intoxication.  The  Rus- 
sian peasant  is  indeed  a  barbarian  at  a 
very  low  stage  of  civilization.  In  the 
Crimean  hospitals  every  nationality  was 
to  be  found  among  the  patients,  and  the 
Russian  soldier  was  considered  far  the 
lowest  of  all.  Stolid,  stupid,  hard,  he 
never  showed  anv  gratitude  for  any 
amount  of  care  ana  attention,  or  seemed, 
indeed,  to  understand  them ;  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  during  the  war  he  con- 
tinually put  the  wounded  to  death  in  order 
to  possess  himself  of  their  clothes. 

The  Greek  Church  is  a  very  dead  form 
of  faith,  and  the  worship  of  saints  of 
every  degree  of  power  "amounts  to  a 
fetisnism  almost  as  bad  as  any  to  be  found 
in  Africa."  I  myself  am  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  a  little  rude  wooden  bas-relief, 
framed  and  glazed,  of  two  saints  whose 
names  I  have  ungratefully  forgotten,  to 
whom  if  you  pray  as  you  go  out  to  com- 
mit a  crime,  however  heinous,  you  take 
your  pardon  with  you  —  a  refinement  upon 
the  whipping  of  the  saints  in  Calabria, 
and  Spanish  hagiolatry.  The  icons,  the 
sacred  images,  are  hung  in  the  chief  cor- 
ner, called  "  the  beautiful,"  of  a  Russian 
isba,  A  lamp  is  always  lit  before  them, 
and  some  food  spread  "  for  the  ghosts  to 
come  and  eat."  The  well-to-do  peasant 
is  still  "strict  about  his  fasts  and  festivals, 
and  never  neglects  to  prepare  for  Lent. 
During  the  whole  year  his  forethought 
never  we^ies;   the  children  pick  up  a 
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number  of  fungi  which  the  English  kick 
away  as  toadstools,  these  are  dried  in  the 
sun  or  the  oven,  and  packed  in  casks  with 
a  mixture  of  hot  water  and  dry  meal  in 
which  they  ferment.  The  staple  diet  of 
the  peasant  consists  of  buckwheat,  rye 
meal,  sauerkraut,  and  coarse  cured  fish  " 
(little,  however,  but  black  bread,  often 
mouldy,  and  sauerkraut,  nearly  putrid,  is 
found  in  the  generality  of  Russian  peas- 
ant homes).  No  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or 
eggs  are  allowed  in  Lent,  all  of  which  are 
permitted  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
oil  the  peasant  uses  for  his  cooking  is 
linseed  instead  of  olive  oil,  which  last  he 
religiously  sets  aside  for  the  lamps  burn- 
ing oef  ore  the  holy  images.  **  To  neglect 
fasting  would  cause  a  man  to  be  shunned 
as  a  traitor,  not  only  to  his  religion,  but 
to  his  class  and  country." 

In  a  bettermost  household,  the  samovar, 
the  tea-urn,  is  always  going.  If  a  couple 
of  men  have  a  bargain  to  strike,  the  char- 
coal is  lighted  inside  the  urn,  which  has  a 
pipe  carried  into  the  stone  chimney,  and 
the  noise  of  the  heated  air  is  like  a  roaring 
furnace.  They  will  go  on  drinking  boiling- 
hot  weak  tea,  in  glasses,  for  hours,  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  vodki.  The  samovar, 
however,  is  a  completely  new  institution, 
and  the  old  peasants  will  tell  you,  "  Ah, 
Holy  Russia  has  never  been  the  same 
since  we  drank  so  much  tea." 

The  only  bit  of  art  or  pastime  to  be 
found  among  the  peasants  seems  to  con- 
sist in  the  "circling  dances  "  with  songs, 
at  harvest,  Christmas,  and  all  other  impor- 
tant festivals,  as  described  by  Mr.  Ralston. 
And  even  here  **the  setded  gloom,  the 
monotonous  sadness,"  are  most  remarka- 
ble. Wife-beating,  husbands*  infidelities, 
horrible  stories  of  witches  and  vampires, 
are  the  general  subjects  of  the  songs. 
The  lament  of  the  young  bride  who  is 
treated  almost  like  a  slave  by  her  father 
and  mother  in  law,  has  a  chorus :  *'  Thump- 
ing, scolding,  never  lets  his  daughter 
sleep,  *  Up,  you  slattern !  up,  you  sloven, 
sluggish  slut ! ' "  A  wife  entreats :  "  Oh, 
my  husband,  only  for  good  cause  beat 
thou  thy  wife,  not  for  little  things.  Far 
away  is  my  father  dear,  and  farther  still 
my  mother."  The  husband  who  is  tired 
of^  his  wife,  sings :  "  Thanks,  thanks  to 
the  blue  pitcher  (V.  tf.,  poison),  it  has  rid  me 
of  my  cares ;  not  that  cares  afflicted  me, 
my  real  affliction  was  my  wife,"  ending, 
**  Love  will  I  make  to  the  girls  across  the 
stream."  Next  comes  a  wife  who  poisons 
her  husband.  "  I  dried  the  evil  root  and 
pounded  it  small;"  but  in  this  case  the 
husband  was  hated  because  he  had  killed 
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her  brother.  The  most  unpleasant  of  all, 
however,  are  the  invocations  to  vodki.  A 
circle  of  girls  imitate  drunken  women, 
and  sing  as  they  dance,  ^*  Vodki  delicious 
I  drank,  I  drank ;  not  in  a  cup  or  a  glass, 
but  a  bucketful  I  drank.  ...  I  cling  to 
the  posts  of  the  door.  Oh,  doorpost,  hold 
me  up,  the  drunken  woman,  the  tipsy 
rogue." 

The  account  of  the  Baba  Zaga,  a  hide- 
ous old  witch,  is  enough  to  drive  children 
into  convulsions. 

She  has  a  nose  and  teeth  made  of  strong 
sharp  iron.  As  she  lies  in  her  hut  she 
stretches  from  one  corner  to  the  other,  and 
her  nose  goes  through  the  roof.  The  fence  is 
made  of  the  bones  of  the  people  she  has  eaten, 
and  tipped  with  their  skulls.  The  uprights  of 
the  gate  are  human  legs.  She  has  a  broom 
to  sweep  away  the  traces  of  her  passage  over 
the  snow  in  her  seven-leagued  boots.  She 
steals  children  to  eat  them. 

Remains  of  paganism  are  to  be  found 
in  some  of  the  sayings.  A  curse  still 
existing  says,  "  May  Perun  (/./.,  the  light* 
ning)  strike  thee."  The  god  Perun,  the 
Thunderer,  resembles  Thor,  and  like  him 
carries  a  hammer.  He  has  been  trans- 
formed into  Elijah,  the  prophet  Ilya,  the 
rumbling  of  whose  chariot  as  he  roUs 
through  heaven,  especially  on  the  week 
in  summer  when  his  festival  falls,  may  be 
heard  in  thunder.  There  is  a  dismal  cus- 
tom by  which  the  children  are  made  to 
eat  the  mouldy  bread,  **  because  the  Ru- 
salkas  (the  fairies)  do  not  choose  bread  to 
be  wasted."  Inhuman  stories  about  bury- 
ing a  child  alive  in  the  foundation  of  a 
new  town  to  propitiate  the  earth  spirit; 
that  a  drowning  man  must  not  be  saved, 
lest  the  water  spirit  be  ofifended ;  that  if 
groans  or  cries  are  heard  in  the  forest,  a 
traveller  must  go  straight  on  without  pay- 
ing any  attention,  **for  it  is  only  the  wood 
demon,  the  lyeshey,"  seem  only  to  be 
invented  as  excuses  for  selfish  inaction. 
Wolves  bear  a  great  part  in  the  stories. 
A  peasant  driving  in  a  sledge  with  three 
children  is  pursued  by  a  pack  of  wolves; 
he  throws  out  a  child,  which  they  stop  to 
devour ;  then  the  howls  come  near  nim 
again,  and  he  throws  out  a  second ;  again 
they  return,  when  the  last  is  sacrificed; 
ana  one  is  grieved  to  hear  that  he  saves 
his  own  wretched,  cowardly  life  at  last. 

The  account  of  a  rural  Russian  life 
given  in  a  book  called  "  Dead  Souls,"  by 
Gogol,  which  is  considered  a  Russia(i 
classic,  is  dismal  in  the  extreme.  Land 
in  Russia  has  hardly  any  value  in  itself, 
and  the  property  of  the  landowners  was 
estimated  by  the  number  of  serfs,  called 
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the  land  valuable. 
way  of  speaking  of  the  peasants  than  our 
own  counting  of  "  hands "  (the  women, 
however,  were  not  considered  "souls"]). 
The  possessor  of  two  or  three  hundred 
was  a  small  man ;  two  thousand  seem  lo 
have   placed  the  owner  among  the  large 

Eroprielors.  The  hero  Tchitehikof  (il  has 
een  said,  that  to  give  a  good  sneeze  and 
Eut  "  off  "  at  the  end  makes  a  very  tolera- 
le  Russian  name)  is  a  small  functionary 
on  the  usual  meagre  salary,  which  is  in 
all  cases  eked  out  by  an  unblushing  re- 
ceipt of  bribes.  As  everybody,  however. 
Is  bribed,  he  finds  -his  share  too  small 
to  get  the  luxuries  for  which  he  pants. 
Money,  however,  he  knows,  is  lent  by 
government  on  the  serfs  and  land  pos- 
sessed by  an  owner.  The  serfs  are  only 
numbered  in  the  census  every  ten  years, 
while  a  tax  is  paid  for  them  dead  or  alive ; 
and  it  suddenly  strikes  him  that  he  may 
buy  the  "  dead  souls,"  undertaking  to  pay 
the  tax  and  then  borrow  on  the  security. 
"  If  it  is  objected  that  he  has  no  estate  to 
lake  them  to,  he  says  that  he  is  going  to 
colonize  in  the  Taurus  or  the  Chersonese, 
which  is  a  very  praiseworthy  enterprise." 
He  goes  to  a  small  country  town,  with  his 
two  serfs,  one  of  them  a  coachman,  three 
horses,  and  a  britska,  which  appears  to  be 
almost  indispensable  for  even  so  poor  a 
man,  and  he  gradually  makes  his  way 
among  the  officials,  getting  introductions 
among  the  country  owners.  "The  nobles 
possessed  land,  but  did  not  live  upon  it; 
there  was  nothing  like  the  life  of  an  En- 
glish country  gentleman  "      ' '"   " 


establishment.  The  ManiloR's  house 
was  perched  on  a  bare  hill,  or  rather  slope, 
with  scarcely  a  bush;  an  arbor,  however, 
painted  green,  and  called  "  Temple  of  Solitary 
Meditation,"  stood  on  the  bank.  A  little 
faither  off  was  a  pond,  or  rather  a  mass  of 
mud,  green  with  weeds,  in  which  two  women, 
having  turned  up  their  clothes,  were  standing 
up  to  their  knees,  dr^glnc  out  a  net  contain- 
ing two  crabs  and  a  perch.  More  than  two 
hundred  little  black  hovels,  without  trees  oi 
bushes  or  green  of  any  kind  aljovc  them,  with 
nothLng  hut  broken  wood  lying  about  darkened 
by  the  weather,  lay  beyond.  Outside  the 
house  Tchitchikof  linds  the  husband,  lounging 
about  in  a  dirty  silk  dressing-gown,  smoking 
a  long  pipe  touching  the  ground,  and  doing 
nothing  from  morning  till  night.  Within 
reigned  the  greatest  disorder;  the  cooking  was 
abominable,  the  provisions  always  ran  short, 
the  household  servants  were  dirty,  and  gen- 
erally half  tipsy,  those  in  the  courtyard  slept 
twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and  committed  all 
sorts  of  fooleries  during  the  other  twelve. 
And  whyf  because  Mme.  Maniloff  was  iuH 
Itetiit :  and  good  education  U  given  (as  eveiy- 
body  knows)  in  young  ladies'  schools,  and  in 
young  ladies'  schools  (as  everyt>ody  knows) 
three  things  are  taught,  which  constitute  the 
basis  of  alt  human  virtue:  French,  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  family  life; 
the  piano,  to  charm  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
husband  (when  he  shall  come);  and,  finally, 
household  management,  properly  so  called, 
which  consists  in  Knitting  purses  and  prepat- 
mg  pretty  little  surprises  for  birthdays,  etc. 
Toere  are  different  programmes  and  different 
schools:  sometimes  the  first  thing  considered 
is  the  science  of  housekeeping,  the  cigar  cases 
and  bead  work,  and  French  and  music  only 
come  afterwards,  or  music  may  be  the  first 
glish  country  gentleman  on  his  estate."  necessity.  There  are  programmes  and  pro. 
He  then  goes  from  house  to  house,  and  grammes,  methods  and  methods,  but  nothing 
the  result  is  a  description  of  every  variety    ocyoai.  these  three. 

of  village  and  estate,  in  a  great  part,  at  At  this  house  Tchitchikof  gels  his  dead 
least,  of  Russia,  which  read  like  sketches  souls  for  nothing.  He  then  visits  a  score 
from  nature,  and  have  all  the  exactness  of  of  other  properties,  in  most  of  which  he 


photographs.     They   are    melancholy   ii 
deed.    An  opening  picture  of  the  scenery 

As  soon  as  he  left  the  town  the  savage  con- 
dition in  which  all  the  communications 
left  became  apparent.     On  ea 
ankle  deep  in  dust  in  summ 
■  ■     ■     ■      eather,  lay  lim 


makes  h 

One  belongs  tc 
property  and  a  thousand  souls.    The  w 


^        es  of  raole-hi 

fir  woods,  with  tufts  of  shabby 

of  old  trunks  which  had  been  burnt  by  lii 

wild  heaths,   bogs,   etc.    The   villages   here 


iications  were   r— r  — -/  ■ — --  ■  — 

side  the  road     '■ows  ot  the  house  are  all  shut  up,  e 


in  two  perfectly  parallel  lines,  looking  ,  t[]gy 


like  stacks  of  wood,  with 


of  grey  planks, 
!  out  as  if  in  paper.  The  peas- 
lounged  about  on  planks  raised  ,     ,., 

i.  yawning  under  their  sheepskin    Sr^^^  .  "^^ 

"-      their    -'-      ■---':--'=*— 'in  r.. 


which  he  inhabits,    tlis 

miserable  that   between 

stumps  I  seventy   and  eighty   have   run  away.     It 

■— '—     difficult,  however,  for  serfs  in  such 

to  keep  clear  of  the  police ; 


find  work,  3 

■A  into  returning    to  their 

master  lives   on   sour   cabbage  and 

II  oiitt  in. 11   -^  barefoot    servants,   who 

under  their  '  ^'^"'I  '"  ^^^  about  the  courtyard.     Tcbi- 


armpitsi  looked  out  of  the  ungUied  windows,  \  tchikof  oSers  to  buy  the  fugitives  at  thirty- 
while  a  calE  or  a  pig  might  be  seen  gazing  :  two  kopecks  (about  tenpence)  a  head,  and 
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3  them  for  fifty,  after  a  ercat  deal  of  |  "O  Barinc,  deliver  me  from  my  wife,  sbe  U 


worse  Iban  an  imp  of  hell,  I  can't  live  with 


IDg. 


The  britska  drove  on.  The  country  was 
Sat  and  bare.  What  is  seen  on  such  occa- 
sions is  that  (here  is  nothing  to  be  seen. 
Miteslones  which  show  (he  kilometres  of  the 
past  and  announce  the  kilometres  of  the  futui 
lines  of  carts,  villages,  grey 

samovars,  decrepit  old  men  „  ,      „ 

ing  in  the  roads,  men  shod  with  the  bark  of  |  school,  bv 
the  lime  or  the  birch,  theii  legs  swathed  in 
rags.     Little  towns  built  with  unhewn  trunks, 
without    planks  —  then   open    country   with 

Catches  of  ground  green  with  meadows,  yel- 
>w  with  gold,  marked  with  funow}  in  the 
open  desert.  Then  a  peasant  song  heaid  in 
the  farthest  distance,  peals  of  church  bells, 
and  further  still  clouds  of  flies,  multitudes  of 
grasshoppers,  flights  of  crows,  the  tops  of  fir- 
trees,  oceans  of  tog  darkening  a  score  of  dif- 
ferent points  on  a  horizon  which  seems  to  have 
no  other  limits- 


barley  failed,  the  oata  shed,  while  on  that  held 
by  the  peasants  everything  went  on  well. 
"  Why  arc  my  crops  worse  than  yours  ?  "  in- 

auircd  he.     "God  knows,  perhaps  it  is  the 
y,"  or  "Surely  there  has  been  no  rain  at 
but  the  fly  had  not  eaten  the  peasants' 


"Boundless  as  ihesea"isn 
son  which  occurs  to  a  Russian. 

Everywhere  the  lists  of  dead  serfs  which 
Tchitchikof  obtains  are  made  out  for  hira 
with  the  utmost  elaboration,  their  trades, 


"Laiy  Peter,  the  trough  is  near,"  "Ivan 
not  in  a  hurry,"  "  Slippery  NichoUs,"  "  An- 
dreas the  smith  few  words,"  etc. 

The  saddest  story  of  all  is  of  a  proprie- 
tor who  determined  to  co  home  from  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  nad  spent  all  his 
life  since  childhood,  and  try  to  do  his  duly 
by  his  people. 

He  sees  before  him,  at  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney, a  fine  forest,  and  asks  who  is  the  owner, 
and  the  reply  is  his  own  name ;  and  further  on 
he  iniiuites,  "Whose  arc  those  fields  and 
littte  hills  f"  The  reply  is  again  that  they  are, 
his  own.  At  length  he  sees  the  red  roofs  and 
gilded  cupolas  of  his  home.  The  peasants 
crowd  round  the  carriage ;  square  beards  of 
every  hue,  red,  black,  cinder-colored,  and , 
white,  welcome  him  with  loud  hurrahs.  "Our 
father  is  come  at  last."  The  women  in  high  . 
red  headdresses  scream,  "Uh,  our  little  heart, 
our  gold,  our  dear  treasure."  He  is  much 
moved  at  the  sight  of  such  excellent  natures, 
and  prepares  to  l>e  their  father  indeed  ;  he  be- 
gan by  diminishing  the  number  of  days  of 
Forced  service,  abolished  all  the  dues  in  linen, 
apples,  mushrooms,  nuts,  and  walnuts,  and 
halves  the  other  work  which  had  been  rigor- 
ously exacted  from  the  women.  He  thought 
that  they  would  become  more  careful  of  their 
houses,  their  husbands,  and  their  children; 
instead  of  which,  gossip,  quarrels,  and  free 
fights  between  persons  of  the  fair  sei  got  to 
sueh  a  pitch,  that  the  husbands,  after  months 
of  woe,  came  up  one  after  another  and  said, 


aried  with  i  crops,  and  the  capricious  rain  had  certainly 
louQg-  singularly  favored  them.  He  tried  to  found  a 
■"''  -'  '  ~-'-~il,  but  the  outcry  was  so  great  that  he 
was  obliged  to  give  it  uf>,  and  aj]  his  efforts 
after  law  and  order,  arbitrations,  and  regula- 
tion of  property,  failed  one  after  (he  other, 
and  at  length  he  gave  up  society,  sank  into  a 
torpid  lethargic  state,  spent  his  tmie  in  solitary 
smoking,  and  soon  sank  to  the  level  of  hit 
neighbors- 
Here  Tchitchikof  made  himself  generally 
useful,  and  ^ot  aiaety  dead  souls  given 
hira  tor  nothing. 

The  mixture  of  luxury  and  barbarism  ia 
every  account  is  remarkable.  The  ladies 
are  described  as  dressed  in  the  last  Pari- 
sian fashion, smoking  cigarettes,  sitting  in 
filthy  rooms  with  broken  furniture,  and 
surrounded  by  drunken  maids.  "  There 
were  six  laundresses  in  the  house,  and 
they  were  drunk  four  days  in  the  week," 
The  men  with  enilless  carriages  and 
horses,  drinking  charapagne  like  water 
over  their  cards  (more  chamfiagne  is  con- 
sumed in  Russia  alone  than  is  grown  in 
the  whole  French  province),  but  eating 
enormously  like  savages.  One  man  con- 
sumes a  sucking  pig  for  his  dinner,  an- 
other a  whole  shoulder  of  mutton  stewed 
in  gruel,  another  slips  into  a  supper  before 
the  guests  arrive,  and  eats  up  a  monstrous 
sturgeon,  "leaving  only  the  tail  and  the 
bones."     Superstitions,  such  as  "spitting 


three  times  on  each  side  when  death  or 
any  other  unpleasant  subject  is  spfoken  erf, 
to  ward  off  the  devils,  are  mentioned 
casually.  {There  are  four  kinds  of  these 
—  house  devils,  wood  devils,  stable  devils, 
field  devils  —  and  a  counter  charm  for 
each.)  1  n  agreat  house,  with  a  maKnificent 
array  of  servants,  the  ladies-maids  and 
footmen  sleep  on  the  ground  in  passages, 
on  a  mat  or  (he  bare  floor,  anti  in  large 
towns  often  in  the  street."  •  Tchitchikof 
on  &ome  grand  occasion  "passes  a  wet 
sponge  all  over  him,  which  generally  he 
did  only  oa  Sundays;  but  if  he  dia  not 
wash,  he  always  used  a  great  deal  of  eau 
de  Cologne."  The  condition  of  society 
reminds  one  of  a  medlar,  rotten  before  it 
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At  the  end,  Tchitchikof,  who  has  ob- 
tained two  hundred  thousand  roubles  from 
the  State  Bank,  is  obliged  to  refund  them, 
but  he  has  borrowed  sufficient  money  from 
his  different  acquaintances  to  enable  him 
to  purchase  a  large  and  rich  estate  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country.  He  marries 
the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  mayor,  a 
very  decent  man,  and  sets  up  himself  for 
good.  The  author  is  so  angry  with  his 
own  creation,  that  he  is  barely  able  to 
finish  the  fortunes  of  his  hero.  After 
years  of  happiness,  and  having  six  chil- 
dren, he  grows  sick  of  so  much  repose, 
health,  well-being,  and  calm.  He  finds 
respectability  extremely  tiresome,  and  pro- 
poses to  his  old  coachman  to  start  once 
more  on  their  travels,  as  in  his  beloved 
Bohemian  days.  The  man  has  grown  old 
and  fat,  and  resists  to  the  uttermost ;  but 
Tchitchikof  will  listen  to  nothing,  and  they 
set  out  at  daybreak  in  his  celebrated  brit- 
ska.  About  twenty  miles  from  home,  how- 
ever, the  wheels  break  down,  and  the  vilt 
lage  blacksmith  takes  two  days  to  mend 
them  ;  he  starts  again  the  following  even- 
ing, but  while  he  is  asleep  the  coachman 
and  the  horses  drive  back  again  quietly 
to  the  house.  His  wife  wisely  holds  her 
tongue,  and  he  has  not  the  courage  to  go 
forth  again  once  more.  "  He  then  recon- 
ciled himself  to  fate,  was  elected  marshal 
of  the  nobles,  went  in  for  agriculture,  sub- 
scribed to  seven  Russian  papers,  two 
French,  and  one  German,  although  he  did 
not  know  a  word  of  French,  and  barely  a 
hundred  of  German.    "  This    good  and 

freat  man,"  as  the  author  perpetually  calls 
im,  **  adored  everything  existing  in  Rus- 
sia, and  considerea  any  reform  as  iniqui- 
tous, anti-social,  and  unchristian.  As  a 
man  of  order,  and  marshal,  he  enjoyed 
general  esteem  and  consideration.  He 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
perfect  heroes  of  the  past  generation.  In- 
deed, we  believe  that  he  is  not  dead,  that 
such  men  must  live  forever,  immortal  as 
they  are  in  their  qualities."  He  was  a 
good-natured  rogue,  and  had  always  in- 
tended to  treat  his  serfs  well ;  **  but  this 
last  point  of  his  wishes  was  like  the  plates 
of  dessert  forever  left  untouched  at  the 
grand  dinners  laid  out  in  railway  sta- 
tions." 

The  accounts  in  Ivan  Tourgueneff's 
stories  are  still  more  sad.  The  note 
struck  has  a  deeper  sound  of  tragedy,  and 
one  painful  scene  after  another  shows  the 
misery,  vice,  and  barbarism  of  all  classes 
alike.  In  one  of  the  lighter  sketches,  the 
great  musical  capacity  of  the  people  men- 
tioned by  Haxthausen  appears.    Notwith- 


standing his  extraordinarily  backward 
state  of  civilization,  the  peasant  is  a  born 
musician,  and  the  Russian  bass  is  said  to 
have  two  more  low  notes  in  his  voice  than 
the  rest  of  Europe.  A  young  peasant, 
Ivan,  excels  so  greatly  in  the  trills  and 
shakes  and  variations,  of  which  the  race  is 
very  fond,  that  he  is  called  "  the  nightin- 
gale." He  hears  of  a  rival  in  a  distant 
village  who  trills  and  shakes  to  an  even 
higher  degree,  and  sets  off  for  the  place, 
to  dare  him  to  a  trial  of  singing  in  the 
village  dram-shop.  The  hut  is  full  of 
bearded  amateurs,  who  listen  with  all 
their  might.  I  van  begins  the  contest,  and 
the  beards  wag  approval.  Next  comes  the 
rival's  turn,  and  his  performances  are  still 
finer,  and  so  prolonged  and  delightful  that 
he  evidently  is  winning,  and  the  beards 
wag  faster  than  before.  Poor  Ivan  asks 
for  another  trial,  and  this  time  he  sur- 
passes himself.  He  sings  higher  and 
higher,  and  deeper  and  deeper,  and  above 
alflouder  and  louder,  till  at  last  he  falls 
down  in  a  fainting-fit,  and  is  carried  out, 
he  knows  not  whether  triumphant  or  not, 
but  half-dying. 

The  emancipation  was  doubtless  a 
great  work.  Twenty  million  serfs  belong- 
ing to  private  owners,  and  thirty  million 
more,  the  serfs  of  the  crown,  were  set  free. 
They  had  always,  however,  considered  the 
communal  land  as  in  one  sense  their  own. 
"We  are  yours,  but  the  land  is  ours,"  was 
the  phrase.  The  act  was  received  with 
mistrust  and  suspicion,  and  the  owners 
were  supposed  to  have  tampered  with  the 
good  intentions  of  the  czar.  Land  had 
been  allotted  to  each  peasant  family  suffi- 
cient, as  supposed,  for  its  support,  besides 
paying  a  fixed  yearly  sum  to  government. 
Much  of  it,  however,  is  so  bad  that  it  can- 
not be  made  to  afford  a  living  and  pay  the 
tax,  in  fact  a  poll  tax,  not  dependent  on. 
the  size  of  the  strip,  but  on  the  number  of 
the  souls.  The  population  in  Russia  has 
always  had  a  great  tendency  to  migrate, 
and  serfdom  in  past  ages  is  said  to  have 
been  instituted  to  enable  the  lord  of  the 
soil  to  be  responsible  for  the  taxes.  "It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  collect 
these  from  peasants  free  to  roam  from 
Archangel  to  the  Caucasus,  from  Peters- 
burg to  Siberia."  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  payments  from  the  vil- 
lage community,  the  mir,  which  is  a  much 
less  merciful  landlord  than  the  nobles  of 
former  days,  and  constantly  sells  up  the 
defaulting  peasants. 

The  rule  of  the  mir  is  strangely  demo- 
cratic in  so  despotic  an  empire.  The 
government   never   interferes    with    the 
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communes  if  they  pay  their  taxes,  aad  the 
ignorant  peasants  of  the  rural  courts  may 
pass  sentences  of  imprisonment  for  seven 
days,  inflict  twenty  strokes  with  a  rod,  im- 
pose fines,  and  cause  a  man  who  is  pro- 
nounced "  vicious  or  pernicious "  to  be 
banished  to  Siberia.  The  authority  of  the 
mir,  of  the  Starosta,  the  Whiteheads,  the 
chief  elders,  seems  never  to  be  resisted, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  proverbs  de- 
claring **  What  the  mir  decides  must  come 
to  pass,"  "  The  neck  and  shoulders  of  the 
mir  are  broad,"  "  The  tear  of  the  mir  is 
cold  but  sharp."  Each  peasant  is  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  minute  regulations  ;  he 
must  plough,  sow,  and  reap  only  when  his 
neighbors  do,  and  the  interference  with 
liberty  of  action  is  most  vexatious  and  very 
injurious. 

The  agriculture  enforced  is  of  the  most 
barbarous  kind.  Jansen,  professor  of  po- 
litical economy  at  Moscow,  says :  "  The 
three-field  system  —  corn,  green  crops, 
and  fallow  —  which  was  abandoned  in 
Europe  two  centuries  ago,  has  most  dis- 
astrous consequences  here.  The  lots  are 
changed  every  year,  and  no  man  has  any 
interest  in  improving  property  which  will 
not  be  his  in  so  short  a  time.  Hardly  any 
manure  is  used,  and  in  many  places  the 
com  is  threshed  out  by  driving  horses  and 
w^agons  over  it.  The  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  by  this  most  barbarous  culture  has 
reached  a  fearful  pitch." 

The  size  of  the  allotments  varies  ex- 
tremely in  the  different  climates  and  soils, 
and  the  country  is  so  enormous  that  the 
provinces  were  divided  into  zones  to  carry 
out  the  details  of  the  Emancipation  Act  — 
the  zone  without  black  soil ;  the  zone  with 
black  soil ;  and,  third,  the  great  steppe 
zone.  In  the  first  two  the  allotments 
range  from  2§  to  20  acres,  in  the  steppes 
from  8J  to  34^.  "Whether,  however," 
says  Jansen,  **  the  peasants  cultivate  their 
land  as  proprietors  at  is.  9//.  or  hire  it  at 
i8x.  6^/.  the  result  is  the  same  —  the  soil 
is  scourged  and  exhausted,  and  semi-star- 
vation has  become  the  general  feature  of 
peasant  life." 

By  the  act  and  its  consequences  fifty- 
two  millions  of  human  beings,  or  77  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  were  converted 
into  owners  or  perpetual  tenants.  In  the 
Baltic  provinces  private  owners  still  pos- 
sess rather  more  than  the  peasants,  but  in 
three  of  the  most  northern  and  two  of  the 
most  southern  provinces  peasant  owner- 
ship prevails  exclusively.  The  landed 
proprietors  were  nominally  indemnified  by 
the  State  for  the  land  taken  from  them, 
but  they  were  often  greatly  in  debt,  their 
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mortgages  were  deducted,  and  of  the  re- 
mainder onlv  part  was  paid  in  cash,  the 
rest  in  stock  which  was  charged  for  the 
cost  of  administration.  When  the  labor 
of  the  serfs  was  taken  away  from  the  own- 
ers who  still  held  on,  free  labor  was  im- 
possible to  obtain,  from  peasants  working 
their  own  land  at  seedtime  and  harvest 
The  nobles  were  therefore  obliged  to  sell 
as  much  land  as  possible.  They  were 
allowed,  if  the  peasants  wanted  a  home- 
stead, to  oblige  them  to  buv  an  allotment 
with  it,  and  the  State  undertook  to  ad- 
vance four-fifths  of  the  purchase  money. 
At  the  bej^nning  of  1881  nearly  100,000,- 
000/.  had  been  thus  advanced  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  ex-serfs.  Only  34  per 
cent.,  however,  applied  for  money  to  be 
helped  to  buy ;  the  remaining  66  per  cent, 
have  done  it  by  compulsion. 

The  result  as  given  in  all  the  reports 
from  Russian  authorities  and  English  con- 
suls agree  that  the  Emancipation  Act  has 
been  an  utter  failure.  They  repeat  the 
same  facts  again  and  again.  "  The  peas- 
ant proprietors  of  the  zone  without  black 
soil  are  in  a^condition  of  bankruptcy,  hope- 
lessly in  arrears  with  their  poll  tax,  capi- 
tation rents,  redemption  dues."  "Tne 
Russian  peasants  are  now  in  reality  with 
few  exceptions  mere  paupers,  as  the  land 
they  cultivate  does  not  yield  enough  to 
feed  them.  From  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  they  are  in  a  state  of  senu- 
starvation.  In  several  of  the  Volga  prov- 
inces there  has  been  a  widespread  ramine." 
The  Moscow  Gazette  acknowledges  that 
"nearly  one-half  of  Russia  is  afflicted  with 
famine  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown*** 
Another  report  says:  "The  harvest  has 
been  failing  in  the  south  of  Russia,  not 
from  drought,  but  from  the  ravages  of 
beetles  and  worms  produced  by  slovenly 
cultivation  and  shallow  ploughing.  In 
twenty-five  years  the  experiment  has  re* 
duced  the  Russian  peasant  to  a  lower 
level  than  when  he  was  a  serf,  and  ex- 
hausted the  once  rich  soil  of  the  country." 
The  English  consul  at  Taganrog  repeats 
the  same  story.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
has  sufficed  to  ruin  the  once  CTeat  and 
powerful  nobles  of  Russia.  One-fourth 
of  their  estates,  indeed,  of  the  whole  agri- 
cultural soil  of  the  country,  is  mortgaged 
to  the  land  banks,  who  often  step  in  and 
take  possession.  Another  fourth  has  been 
sold  outright. 

In  the  black-earth  zone,  with  a  produce  o£ 
281  kopecks  per  desiatine^  the  interest  takes 
228,  the  taxes  15,  leaving  the  proprietor  only 
38  kopecks.  It  being  impossible  to  get  labor 
at  the  most  important  seasons,  the  landlords 
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^s  let  land  lo  th 

Ihird  or  fourth  shock  of  ,    ... 

oE  ploughmg.  seed,  and  harvesting  being  borne 
by  the  peasants.  The  land  considered  enouf '~ 
in  lS6l  to  support  the  peasants  is  now  qui  . 
insafficicnt;  village  and  communal  taxes  have 
increased  as  well  aa  the  Govemment  imposts. 
The  price  of  coin  has  gone  down,  the 
have  iKcn  bad,  the  -     ■     >-        - 


the  produc 
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every  '  pay  the  tax,  and  buy  it  again  in  winter, 

"  """"  '  when  it  is  dear,  to  live."    The  lax-gath- 

,  ercr  knows  that  if  he  sells  up  the  peasant 

'"."?.-  ^^  becomes  a  beggar  and   r 

more;  flogging  therefore  is    i 

and  insolvent  peasants  are  floggea  in  a 

„^_^„„^    body,     i-ast  winter  an  inspector  of  Nov- 

,^  ...clched,   gorod  reported  that  in  one  district  fifteen 

the  quantity  |  hundred  peasants  had  been  condemned 


pay   1 
arted   t 


I,  whereas  in  England  it  is  abou) 
15  for  winter  and  20  for  spring  cereals.  Al' 
though  rent  is  only  :s.  per  acre  for  large  hold- 1  fered,  and  the 
ings,  and  iii.  lo  15^.  for  vegetable  gardens, 
the  peasants  cannot  at  the  present  time  live 
and  pay  their  taxes,  and  their  cattle  and  goods 


re  often 


seized,  which  n 
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s  used,  corn  is  sown  consecutively  for 
years,  after  which  the  land  is  used  for  grating. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  has  fallen  into 
the  hinds  of  rapacious  middle-men  and  specu- 
lators, the  upper  and  middle  c^isses  are  nearly 
ruined,  and  that  without  henctiting  the  masses. 

Usury  is  the  great  nishtinare  of  rural 
Russia  at  present,  an  evil  which  seems  to 
dog  the  peasant  proprietorin  all  countries 
alike.  The  "gombeen  man  "is  fast  get- 
ting possession  of  the  little  Irish  owners. 
A  man  who  hires  land  cannot  borrow  on 
it ;  the  little  owner  is  tempted  always  to 
mortgage  it  at  a  pinch.  In  Russia  he 
borrows  to  the  outside  of  its  value,  lo  pay 
the  taxes  and  get  in  his  crop.  "The 
bondage  laborers,  i.e.,  men  bound  to  work 
on  their  creditor's  land  as  interest  for 
money  lent,  receive  no  wages  and  are  in 
fact  a  sort  of  slaves.  They  repay  their 
extortioners  by  working  as  badly  as  they 
can  —a  "level  worst," Tar  inferior  to  that 
of  the  serfs  of  old,  ihey  harvest  three  and 
a  half  or  four  stacks  of  corn  where  the 
other  peasants  get  five.  The  koulaka  and 
mir-eaters,  ancT  other  usurers,  often  of 
peasant  origin,  exhaust  the  peasant  in 
every  way ;  they  then  foreclose  the  mort- 
gages, unite  the  small  pieces  of  land  once 
more,  and  reconstitute  large  estates.  A 
koulak  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  he  flnds 
a  thousand  occasions  for  revenge ;  the 
peasant  cannot  cheat  the  Jew  as  he  does 
the  landlord,  and  is  being  starved  out  — 
the  mortality  is  enormous.  In  the  rural 
districts  of  England  the  death  rate  is  iS 
per  thousand.  In  the  whole  of  central 
Russia  it  reached  6z  per  thousand  at  the 
"The  famii 


.^  ed  for  non-payment  of  taxes, 
hunm-ed  and  fifty  had  already  suf- 
__.,  .,. .  -  ||n[s(^  y^^^  interceded 
with  to  procure  a  respite  for  the  rest. 
"One-third  of  our  peasants  have  become 
homeless,  downtrodden,  beggarly  bat- 
raks."  "The  area  of  cultivated  land 
bas  diminished  by  one-fifth  and  in  some 
places  by  a  quarter  of  its  former  amount." 
"  Land  yields  nothing,"  is  the  general  out- 
cry. "It  is  abandoned  to  the  wasteful 
cultivation  of  the  cottiers,"  says  Stepniak 
—  no  prejudiced  witness  against  them. 
The  Nihilist  remedy  is  to  give  the  peas- 
ants more  land,  1.  e.,  lo  enable  them  to 
mortgage  further,  and  to  divide  still  more 
as  population  increases.  The  other  rem- 
edy proposed  is  to  reconstitute  lar^e  es- 
tates, which  is  being  done  already,  but  in 
the  worst  manner  and  by  the  worst  men 
the  country ;  "  A  wage-receiving  class 


lid  then  be  jjossible,' 

artificial  creation  of  a  system  of 


1  frightfully 


barrenness  of  the  soil,  for  the  mortalitjr 
greatest  where  the  land 
birth  rate  in  these  provinc 

"The  usurers  are  able  to  oppress  the  '  ceased 
peasants  by  the  help  of  the  tax-gather        '  ' 

A;?.,  they  are  obliged  to  sell  Iheir  com 
September,  when  it  is  cheap,  in  order 
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peasant  proprietors  in  order 
their  well-being,  it  is  allowed 
hands,  has  failed  entirely  in  Russia. 

The  two  panaceas  prescribed  for  Ire- 
land have  been  the  possession  of  land  by 
the  peasants,  and  local  self-government, 
both  of  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Russian  peasant  for  cenlunes,  although 
the  particular  form  of  it  was  changed. 
The  proposals  for  Ireland  by  the  late  gov- 
:roment  arestrangely  like  those  employed 
in  Russia  to  carry  out  emancipation  —  i.e., 
the  buying  out  of  the  landlords,  the  enor- 
mous advances  of  money  to  the  peasants 
to  purchase  their  land,  the  encouragement 
to  the  morcelUmmt  of  property  generally, 
and  the  extensive  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment to  be  given  to  local  communities. 
Moreover  "the  character  of  the  Russian 
Slav  is  like  that  of  the  pure  Irish  Celt, 
with  no  steady  habit  of  industry  or  tenac- 
ity of  purpose,  the  chief  object  of  life 
being  to  drink  and  be  merry.  The  conse- 
.„>„.^..,  .^  .  quence  of  the  measure  has  been  that  the 
best.  The  I  upper  and  middle  classes  have  been  ruined, 
I  agriculture  in  a  good  sense  has  almost 
:d  to  exist,  and  the  peasant  is  at  the 
degree  of  misery  and  starvation, 
ground  down  by  the  usurers,  who  alone 
make  it  possible  to  pay  the  taxes." 
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The  financial  condition  of  Russia  is 
thus  described:  "The  government  loses 
5,000,000/.  yearly  by  its  administration  of 
the  railroaas,  about  3,500,000/.  on  the  de- 
cline in  value  of  the  paper  rouble.*  She 
borrows  enormous  sums  each  year  at  high 
interest.  An  overwhelming  economic 
crisis  in  Russia  is  expected,  which  will 
bring  financial  ruin  more  disastrous  than 
the  most  sanguinary  and  costly  war."  It 
is  a  vicious  circle ;  the  empire  cannot  re- 
duce its  expenditure,  the  taxes  cannot  be 
remitted,  and  they  can  only  be  paid  by 
help  of  the  usurers.  The  Knowledge  of 
this  will  probably  account  for  the  hesita- 
tion lately  shown  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
malversations  and  peculations  of  the  War 
Department  are  such,  also,  that  the  num- 
ber of  troops  on  paper  is  no  real  guide. 
It  is  told  on  the  best  authority  that  it  was 
necessary  to  call  out  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  the  last  war  with  Turkey  in 
order  to  place  two  hundred  thousana  in 
the  field ;  the  rest  had  either  not  obeyed 
the  summons,  had  fallen  sick  on  the  way, 
been  starved,  or  had  deserted. 

The  motive  of  emancipation  cannot  be 
considered  as  quite  disinterested.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment had  posed  as  the  protector  of  "  the 
masses  against  the  classes."  Bulgaria  is 
only  the  last  instance  of  a  policy  which 
has  long  been  the  mainspring  of  Russian 
government.  "  Profiting  by  the  difference 
of  race  between  the  peasants  and  the  Ger- 
man landowners  and  merchants  in  Lithu- 
ania and  the  Baltic  provinces,  it  has  ag- 
gravated the  discord  between  them.  The 
attempt  to  crush  the  German  element  has 
indeed  created  great  ill-feeling  in  Ger- 
many. The  same  policy  has  been  followed 
in  Finland,  where  the  Finns  have  been 
set  against  the  Swedes,"  while  in  Poland 
the  ruin  of  the  nobles,  ousted  in  great 
part  by  the  peasant  proprietors  (who  are 
now  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews),  is  a 
melancholy  story.  In  Bulgaria  the  ill-will 
between  the  Mahommedan  conquerors 
and  landowners,  and  the  Christian  peas- 
ants, was  such  that  Russia  appeared  as  a 
deliverer;  but  as  soon  as  she  demands 
the  price  of  her  efforts,  in  a  semi-pro tec- 

*  England  is  now  accused  by  Russia  of  every  po»- 
■ible  crime,  **  the  fall  in  the  paper  rouble,"  the  union 
of  Roumelia  which  was  hatchea  at  Princess  Beatrice's 
marriage,  the  refusal  of  the  Mingrelian  prince,  etc 
She  takes  the  place  of  the  Bonaparte  of  the  past  gen- 
eration in  England.  See  Canning's  poem  in  the  Anii' 
Jacobin, 

'*  Who  fills  the  butchers'  shops  with  large  blue  flies? 
Who  makes  the  Luddites  and  the  bread  to  rise? 
Why  he,  who,  forging  for  this  land  a  yokef 
Reminds  me  of  a  line  I  lately  spoke,"  etc. 
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torate,  Bulgaria  seems  to  feel  as  much 
dislike  towards  her  would-be  lord  as  to 
the  old  Turk  himself. 

One  result  of  emancipation  has  come 
about,  probably  foreseen  by  the  benevo- 
lent despot.  The  peasant  class  comprises 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  population  — 
a  stolid,  ignorant,  utterly  unprogressive 
mass  of  human  beines.  They  have  re- 
ceived in  gift  nearly  half  the  empire  for 
their  own  use,  and  cling  to  the  soil  as 
their  only  chance  of  existence.  They 
consequently  dread  all  change,  fearing 
that  it  should  endanger  this  valued  pos- 
session. A  dense  solid  stratum  of  unrea- 
soning conservatism  thus  constitutes  the 
whole  basis  of  Russian  society,  backed 
by  the  most  corrupt  set  of  officials  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  world.  The  middle 
and  upper  classes  are  often  full  of  ardent 
wishes  for  the  advancement  of  society 
and  projects  for  the  reform  of  the  State. 
These  are  generally  of  the  wildest  and 
most  terrible  description,  but  their  objects 
are  anything  but  unreasonable.  They  de- 
sire to  share  in  political  power  and  the 
government  of  their  country,  as  is  the 
privilege  of  every  other  nation  in  Europe, 
and  they  hope  to  do  something  for  the 
seething  mass  of  ignorance  and  misery 
around  them.  The  Nihilists  have  an  ideal 
at  least  of  good,  and  the  open  air  of  prac- 
tical politics  would  probably  ^et  rid  of  the 
unhealthy  absurdities  and  wickedness  of 
their  creeds.  But  the  Russian  peasant 
cares  neither  for  liberty  nor  politics, 
neither  for  education,  nor  cleanliness,  nor 
civilization  of  any  kind.  His  only  interest 
is  to  squeeze  just  enough  out  of  his  plot 
of  ground  to  live  upon,  and  to  get  drunk* 
as  many  days  in  the  year  as  possible. 
With  such  a  base  to  the  pyramid  as  is 
constituted  by  the  peasant  proprietors  of 
Russia,  aided  by  the  enormous  army,  re- 
cruited almost  to  any  extent  from  among 
their  ranks,  whose  chief  religion  is  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  "  great  fa- 
ther," f  the  czar  is  safe  in  refusing  all 
concessions,  all  improvements;  ana  the 
hopeless  nature  of  Russian  reform  hith- 
erto, mainly  hangs  upon  the  conviction 
of  the  government  that  nothing  external 
can  possibly  act  upon  this  inert  niass. 


*  '*  When  God  created  the  world  he  made  diffemt 
nations,  and  gave  them  all  aorta  of  good  things— laod, 
com.  fruiL  Then  he  asked  them  if  they  were  aatiafiad, 
and  they  all  said  yes,  except  the  Russian,  who  had  got 
as  much  as  the  rest,  but  simpered,  '  Pleaae,  Lord.  aooM 
rodki/  '*    (Russian  Popular  Tale.) 

t  *'  The  same  word  *  batushka '  ts  used  for  father,  the 
head  of  the  mir,  the  serf-owner,  and  the  csar,'*  says 
Haxthausen ;  the  san  and  mooo  appear  under  the 
word  in  the  songs. 
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"Great  is  stupidity,  and  shall  prevail." 
But  surely  not  forever  ! 

F.  P.  Verney, 


From  Macraillan's  Magazine. 
THE    STRANGE    STORY    OF    MARGARET 
BEAUCHAMP. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING. 

PART   I. 

Sir  William  told  us.  We  had  been 
dining  with  him;  Frazer,  the  Boy,  and  I, 

and  the   new    man,   H ;    that    same 

H whose  paper  on  heredity  and  evo- 
lution so  very  nearly  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  at  the  last  Social  Science  Congress. 
He  was  younger  than  any  of  us,  always 
excepting  the  Boy  —  a  quiet  little  fellow, 
with  the  Keenest  blue  eye  and  odd  parti- 
colored hair.  He  could  not  have  been 
much  more  than  twenty  then,  but  one  side 
of  his  head  was  thickly  besprinkled  with 
gray.  The  Boy  used  to  call  him  the  mag- 
pie ;  partly  because  of  those  curious 
locks,  partly  because  he  was  always  pick- 
ing up  things  —  odds  and  ends  of  infor- 
mation. But,  of  course,  that  was  only 
behind  his  back.    No  one  ever  dreamed 

of  taking  a  liberty  with  H ;  he  was 

perfectly  good-natured,  too,  but  in  that 
respect  he  resembled  Sir  William  himself 
more  than  any  man  I  ever  knew. 

Perhaps  I  associate  H *s  name  so 

particularly  with  that  evening  because  it 
was  at  his  suggestion  that  we  heard  the 
story.  We  had  been  talking  for  half-an- 
hour  or  more  about  what  is  now,  I  am 
told,  designated  as  psychical  research.  In 
those  days  we  called  it  simply  ghosts. 
And  the  IJoy  was  affecting  extreme  terror 
over  some  anecdote  of  Frazer's,  —  an 
Aberdeenshire  man,  and  very  sensitive 
on  the  subject  of  a  certain  family  appari- 
tion, which  had,  I  believe,  revealed  itself 
to  one  of  his  aunts  or  cousins. 

H had  been  keeping  very  quiet, 

turning  his  attentive  bright  ^jlance  from 
one  speaker  to  another,  as  his  way  was, 
seldom  committing  himself  by  a  word. 
At  last,  and  as  we  were  all  laughing  at 
some  crowning  absurdity  of  the  Boy,  he 
seemed  to  rouse  himseli  a  little,  pushing 
back  his  wineglass  and  his  plate:  "I 
fancy,  Sir  William,  you  could  tell  us  some- 
thing worth  hearing  about  all  this?  If 
there  is  anything  solid  in  these  supernat- 
ural warnings  —  communications  —  what 
not  —  you  must  have  seen  strange  cases 
of  it  in  your  practice?"  he  said,  looking 
across  the  table  at  our  host 
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"  Something  solid !  You  hear  that,  eh, 
Frazer?*'  echoed  the  Boy,  beaming  with 
disinterested  satisfaction  over  the  pros- 
pect of  the  fray. 

For  a  minute  or  two  Sir  William  scarce- 
ly seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  question. 
He  was  still  in  his  own  place  at  the  topxof 
the  half-cleared  table.  He  had  pushed 
his  chair  a  little  to  one  side,  and  the  lin- 
gering light  of  the  summer  evening  fell  full 
upon  nis  massive  head  and  shoulders,  bent 
somewhat  forward,  as  his  manner  was.  I 
don't  know  how  it  happened,  but  we  all 
sat  there,  watching  the  dear  old  man,  and 
no  one  seemed  inclined  to  break  the  si- 
lence.     Even   H did  not  press  his 

question.  He  looked  hard  at  Sir  William 
for  a  minute,  and  then  fell  to  tracing  a 
regular  pattern  with  olive-stones  about  the 
edge  of  his  plate. 

"  I  could  tell  you  a  story,  gentle- 
men  "  began  Sir  William. 

He  stopped,  and  filled  up  his  glass. 

Will  you  help  yourself,  Mr.  Frazer  — 
and  pass  the  bottle?  Thirty  years  ago, 
gentlemen,  I  was  very  nearly  as  young, 
and  —  we  will  say  for  the  sake  ot  argu- 
ment—  as  wise  as  any  one  of  you  here. 
In  one  way  you  all  have  the  advantage  of 
me ;  I  did  not  be^in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine until  after  I  left  Oxford.  Some  of 
you  may  even  have  heard  that  I  went  in 
for  honors  there.  In  point  of  fact  I  took 
a  second  class.  I  had  worked  hard,  espe- 
cially in  my  last  year ;  I  had  acertain rep- 
utation to  keep  up  in  our  set ;  and  I  was 
disappointed.  What  partly  consoled  both 
my  tutor  and  myself  was  tne  fact  that  one 
of  our  own  men  had  done  the  old  college 
more  credit.  That  was  Stanleigh  Forbes, 
the  cleverest  man  of  his  year,  and  my  best 
friend. 

We  took  our  degree  at  the  same  time, 
and  went  down  together.  Forbes  was  the 
only  man  to  whom  I  had  confided  my  in- 
tention of  taking  up  surgery  seriously  as 
a  profession.  He  did  his  best  to  discour- 
age the  idea ;  partly,  I  think,  from  a  sort 
of  social  prejudice,  rather  difficult  now  to 
understand;  partly,  as  I  have  since  be- 
lieved, at  the  instigation  of  my  father. 
Forbes  was  my  senior  by  only  six  months, 
but  there  was  a  decision  about  him,  a 
force  of  character,  which  often  gave  his 
opinion  weight  in  the  eyes  of  much  older 
men.  It  was  characteristic  of  his  influ- 
ence over  those  with  whom  he  associated 
that  I  very  seldom  dreamt  of  protesting 
against  this  tacit  assumption  of  his  supe- 
riority. Twice  in  my  life  I  have  opposed 
him  seriously ;  but  thirty  years  of  familiar 
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acquaintance  have  not  altered  my  estimate 
of  his  cleverness  and  capacity  —  his  power 
of  using  other  men. 

From  Oxford  we  had  come  straight  to 
London.  We  lived  there  together  for 
some  weeks  in  rather  pleasant  lodgings  ; 
old-fashioned  rooms,  overlooking  the 
river  and  the  Strand.  Forbes  had  found 
out  the  place  for  us.  We  had  run  up  to 
town  with  much  the  same  vague  under- 
graduate's acquaintance  with  the  theatres 
and  the  parks  ;  but  a  week  after  our  ar- 
rival Stanleigh  treated  himself  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  explaining  a  short  cut  to  his  han- 
som driver.  Sometimes  he  would  amuse 
himself  by  pointing  out  to  m&all  the  faces 
"with  stories  attached  "  in  the  Row  —  it 
was  before  the  days  of  society  papers. 
How  did  he  know  these  things?  It  was 
not  through  any  family  affiliation.  He  was 
extremely  reserved  in  all  matters  relating 
to  himself,  but  I  knew  that  his  parents  and 
his  only  sister  lived  in  Ireland  —  on  a 
small,  and,  I  fancied,  very  impoverished, 
estate. 

My  own  father,  as  you  know,  was  a  rich 
Yorkshire  manufacturer.  Forbes  had 
very  little  money,  and  I  a  good  deal  more 
than  I  knew  what  to  do  with.  My  tastes 
were  much  simpler  than  his  ;  but  he  had  a 
native  magnificence  about  him,  a  manner 
of  disposing  of  even  the  smallest  sum, 
which  impressed  people.  Add  to  that  that 
he  was  genuinely  indifferent  to  the  opinion 
of  those  about  him,  and  I  think  you  will 
understand  the  sort  of  prestige  he  enjoyed 
among  his  contemporaries  at  college.  As 
for  me,  I  confess  I  could  imagine  nothing 
more  flattering  to  my  self-love  than  the 
daily  familiaritv  in  which  we  lived.  I  was 
never  happier  in  my  life  than  in  that  little 
lodging. 

One  night,  coming  home  from  the  opera, 
where  I  had  been  to  hear  Grisi,  I  found 
our  principal  living-room  in  a  state  of 
great  confusion.  Candles  were  flarine  in 
the  draught  on  the  chimneypiece  ancfthe 
table ;  h  orbes's  books  (he  had  a  ereat 
many)  were  piled  high  on  every  available 
chair,  and  through  the  open  door  leading 
into  his  bedroom  I  could  see  his  portman- 
teau lying  half  packed  on  the  floor. 

He  was  sorting  out  some  papers  as  I 
entered,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  did  not 
appear  to  be  aware  of  my  return.  When 
he  looked  up  —  I  can  remember  distinctly 
the  expression  of  his  face.  He  was  ex- 
tremely good-looking  in  those  days,  and 
possessed,  when  he  chose  to  use  it,  the 
most  winning  manner  of  any  man  I  ever 
met ;  but  what  struck  me  at  that  mo- 
ment was  his  air  of  repressed  triumphant 


excitement.  Never,  at  any  time  —  no ! 
not  when  he  was  waiting  before  the 
schools  for  the  posting  of  the  class-list  — 
had  I  seen  him  look  so  moved. 

He  sat  there  staring  at  me  for  a  minute 
or  two  with  the  blank,  unseeing  gaze  of  a 
visionary ;  then,  as  if  yielding  to  some  un- 
controllable impulse,  he  got  up  from  his 
chair,  walked  across  the  room  to  the  long 
French  window,  and  thrust  it  open  with 
his  foot. 

"  Well,  young  Croesus  I  and  so  you  have 
returned  to  the  haunts  of  penniless  mor- 
tals. And  who  was  singing  to-night  in 
your  gflded  halls  of  luxury  ?  " 

I  told  him,  Grisi. 

"  And  was  the  house  full  ?  Did  all  the 
men  look  rich  and  sleek  and  prosperous  ? 
Were  there  shining  lights  and  diamonds 
and  beautiful  women  —  beautiful,  more 
dazzling  than  either?" 

A  suspicion  flashed  across  my  mind 
which  must  have  showed  itself  on  my 
face,  for  he  burst  out  laughing.  "  No,  old 
boy,"  he  said,  "  youVe  mistaken,  jrouVe 
all  wrong  there ;  I  have  not  been  drinking 
—  at  least,  nothing  more  material  than 
"  He  checked  himself,  that  same  in- 
definable expression  of  triumph  still  play- 
ing about  his  lips  and  eyes.  "  Come  out 
on  the  balcony,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
business,"  he  said. 

He  threw  himself  down  on  the  nearest 
chair.  '*  London  grows  hot.  It  is  time  to 
break  up  the  encampment  I  shall  run 
down  to  Brighton  to-morrow." 

*'  But,  I  say,  Forbes " 

**  Oh  !  there  is  no  reason  you  should  not 
come  down  with  me,  if  you  care  to.  You 
like  the  sea ;  and  there  will  be  other  peo- 
ple. We  will  sail ;  we  will  ride  on  the 
downs ;  we  will  lie  on  our  backs  in  the 
irresponsible,  enjoying,  like 


sun 


minor 


deities  on  Olympus." 

I  could  not,  in  my  own  mind,  avoid  con- 
necting the  other  people  of  whom  he 
spoke  with  this  unwonted  excitement 

"  Of  course,"  I  said,  "  I  will  go." 

"  Of  course." 

"  But  I  did  not  know,  Forbes,  that  you 
were  so  tired  of  London." 

"  Tired  of  it !"  he  echoed. 

He  got  up  and  stood  leaning  over  the 
iron  railing  of  the  balcony,  staring  down  at 
the  dark,  glittering  surface  of  me  river. 
Below  us  Blackfriars  Bridge  crossed  from 
shore  to  shore  with  its  shining  span  of 
light.  In  the  hot,  still  night  the  black 
water  lapped  audibly  against  the  stones  of 
the  nearest  pier.  There  was  something 
almost  awful,  something  evil  in  the  old 
river's   restlessness,    its    swiftness,    its 
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depths  of  concealing  waters  under  that 
quiet  sky. 

He  turned  and  looked  up  stream  towards 
the  distant  gas  lamps  of  Westminster. 
"  Tired  of  you,  my  great,  beautiful  city ! 
Some  day  I  shall  come  back  to  you  and 
show  you  in  what  way  I  was  tired.  Some 
day,  among  all  your  foolish  four  millions, 
your  eating,  drinking,  clothes  wearing  citi- 
zens, 1  shall  make  you  recognize  mf,  make 
room  for  f/te,  listen  when  I  speak,  turn  to 
look  after  me  when  I  pass.  You  shall 
learn  to  come  to  heel  when  1  call  to  you, 
my  beauty !  for  all  your  riches,  all  your 
forgetfulness,  all  your  magnificent  indif- 
ference now.  For  in  all  your  great  world 
there  is  nothing  so  big,  so  impossible,  so 
immutable  that  it  was  not  once  an  idea,  a 
mere  purpose,  in  some  one  man^s  brain. 
And  if  other  men,  why  not  I  ?   Why  not  ?  " 

I  got  up  and  stood  beside  him.  "You 
will  do  it,  Forbes,"  I  said.  At  that  mo- 
ment, if  he  had  told  me  to  throw  myself 
over  the  balcony  into  the  river,  I  dare  say 
I  should  have  done  it  without  a  word. 

**  I  shall  do  it,  yes."  His  tone  was  that 
of  a  man  who  has  measured  and  will  con- 
quer life.  But  almost  immediately  he 
laughed,  shaking  his  head  and  pushing 
bacK  his  hair.  "  Meantime,"  he  said 
lightly,  "  here  we  stand,  two  emancipated 
schoolboys,  sending  precepts  to  the  Le- 
viathan to  come  ashore." 

Whatever  had  so  stirred  his  nature  to 
the  depths,  for  that  day  the  mood  was 
ended.  Not  another  reasonable  word 
could  I  get  him  to  speak.  As  for  myself, 
it  was  long  before  I  fell  asljsep.  The  mu- 
sic I  had  heard,  Grisi's  divine  voice,  the 
lights  and  crowded  faces  of  the  opera- 
house,  my  friend's  attitude  as,  flushed 
with  some  secret  security  of  success,  he 
dominated  the  sleeping  city,  all  these 
things  came  and  went  before  me  with  irri- 
tant interchange  of  impression. 

At  last  a  sudden  recollection  flashed 
across  my  mind.  The  door  between  our 
two  rooms  stood  open  for  coolness'  sake. 
I  raised  myself  from  my  hot,  tumbled  pil- 
lows. 

"  Are  you  asleep  ?  " 

*'  I  say,  confound  it,  no ! " 

His  voice  was  as  wakeful  as  my  own. 

*'  I  say,  Forbes,  I  never  knew  that  you 
cared  one  jot  about  beautiful  women." 

He  made  no  answer;  but  after  a  mo- 
ment I  heard  him  laugh. 

The  next  afternoon  found  us  settled  at 
Brighton.  Forbes  had  selected  our  rooms 
at  the  farther,  unfashionable  end  of  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Rottingdean.  For 
three  days  after  our  arrival  I  scarcely  saw 


him.  He  would  go  out  immediately  after 
breakfast,  and  return  late  for  the  ill  cooked 
dinner  which  our  landlady  pronounced  the 
very  thing  for  two  young  gentlemen.  The 
evening  he  passed  for  the  most  part  lying 
on  the  nard  little  horsehair  sofa  reading  a 
book.  Of  our  rides  together,  our  sails, 
the  friends  we  were  to  make  —  not  a  word. 

This  was  not  at  all  what  I  had  bargained 
for.  I  was  willing  enough  to  put  up  with 
the  inconvenience  of  our  lodgings,  but  at 
least  I  had  counted  upon  the  compensa- 
tion of  Forbes's  companionship.  1  began 
to  feel  hurt,  and  then  resentful.  For  a 
couple  of  days  I  tried  to  convey  this  fact 
to  him  by  my  manner,  but  Forbes  was  not 
the  man  to  trouble  himself  about  varying 
shades  of  cordiality.  At  least  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  speak  out.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing all  day ;  the  parade  was  empty ;  I  was 
feeling  insufferably  bored.  I  marched 
back  to  our  rooms  feeling  savagely  in- 
clined to  have  it  out  with  Forbes  for  his 
selfishness  and  lack  of  consideration.  But 
at  the  first  word  he  stopped  me  short. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  know  you  have 
been  having  a  dull  time  of  it,  old  fellow, 
but  never  mind  that  now.  I  want  you  to 
come  up  with  me  to  the  station.  I  am 
expecting  a  —  a  party  of  ladies  and  chil- 
dren. Come  along  and  make  yourself 
useful,  like  the  good  fellow  that  you  are  I " 

I  followed  him,  still  feeling  rather  ag- 
grieved, into  the  square  before  our  house. 
The  tossing  green  and  white  sea  was  all 
shining  in  the  light.  The  rain  had  ceased, 
and  a  bright  red  streak  along  the  horizon 
seemed  to  promise  better  weather.  As 
we  climbed  the  hill  Forbes  explained  to 
me  that  he  had  been  busy  finding  and 
engaging  a  furnished  house  tor  his  friends. 

"  Their  name  is  Beauchamp  —  Somer- 
setshire people.  An  aunt  and  her  niece 
and  two  vounger  children.  The  smallest 
one  has  oeen  ill  —  little  Mabel ;  they  are 
bringing  her  here  for  the  sea  air.  The 
boy  IS  to  read  with  a  tutor." 

"  And  the  niece  ?  The  other  one  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  Well,  youHl  see  her,"  Forbes  answered 
and  then  he  laughed. 

We  reached  the  station  just  as  the  train 
was  gliding  in.  Railways  were  not  such 
an  old  story  in  those  days.  I  was  looking 
at  that  smoking  engine  (I  can  remember 
now  the  idle  interest  with  which  I  was 
looking  at  it)  when  the  door  of  the  first- 
class  carriage  opposite  me  was  opened  by 
a  sharp-eyed  porter  and  —  well,  I  saw  her 
for  the  first  time  then. 

Forbes  was  looking  the  other  way.  I 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder.    "There 
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she  is,"  I  said.  Who  shall  explain  it?  I 
barely  knew  her  name  ;  I  had  never  seen 
her,  and  I  only  felt  I  was  recognizing  what 
I  knew. 

Forbes  turned  sharply  round,  and  I  saw 
them  meet.  I  saw  the  splendid  light  and 
color  flash  across  her  face.  She  gave  him 
her  hand. 

Some  children  had  sprung  out  after  her ; 
a  lad  in  an  Eton  jacket  and  a  little  girl 
carrying  a  bird-cage.  "Tottie  is  asleep; 
aunt  does  not  like  to  wake  him,"  the  boy 
announced  with  a  laugh.  At  the  same 
moment  a  servant  in  livery  came  running 
up,  touching  his  hat.  **  See  after  Parker, 
Robinson,  and  then  vou  may  have  the 
luggage  put  on  the  ny  Mr.  Forbes  has 
engaged  for  us,"  the  elder  sister  said  in  a 
clear  voice.  Forbes  was  helping  another 
lady  to  descend  —  a  tall,  thin  woman,  with 
grey  curls  ;  she  carried  a  fluffy  white  Mal- 
tese dog  in  her  arms. 

"  Oh  !  let  me  take  Tottie  for  vou,  aunt," 
the  young  girl  added  hastily.  She  looked 
at  Forbes  as  she  spoke,  and  a  gleam  of 
amusement  passed  over  both  their  young 
faces.  I  stupidly  reflected  that  they  must 
have  known  one  another  for  a  long  time  ; 
it  was  impossible  to  imagine  her  ever 
looking  at  a  stranger  —  at  me,  for  instance 
—  like  that. 

"Here,  Balfour,  I  want  to  introduce 
you  to  Miss  Beauchamp,  to  her  niece, 
Miss  Margaret  Beauchamp,"  said  Forbes. 
*•  You've  heard  me  speak  of  Balfour  —  at 
Champs tead,"  he  added  without  lowering 
his  voice  but  looking  at  her  steadily. 

She  gave  him  one  glance  and  then 
turned  to  me,  putting  out  her  hand.  She 
was  dressed  all  in  blue  ;  in  her  left  arm 
she  held  the  white,  woolly  dog;  every 
minute  or  two  the  brute  nearly  wriggled 
out  of  her  clasp  in  his  desperate  efforts  to 
lick  her  cheek. 

I  suppose  she  must  have  said  some- 
thing to  me.  I  know  a  minute  afterwards 
I  found  myself  following  in  her  wake, 
giving  my  arm  to  the  elder  Miss  Beau- 
champ and  carrj'in^  Margaret's  shawl. 
To  be  doing  something  for  her!  —  I  be- 
lieve I  envied  the  porters  who  were  lifting 
her  boxes.  The  little  girl,  little  Mabel, 
walked  demurely  beside  me,  hugging  her 
precious  bird-cage;  I  know  I  offered  to 
carry  that,  but  she  only  shook  her  head 
and  looked  up  at  me  without  speaking. 
She  had  big  brown  eyes,  not  so  dark  as 
her  sister's  but  with  something  of  the 
same  clear,  radiant  glance,  and  the  pale, 
pinched  face  of  a  sickly  child. 

We  put  them  into  their  carriage;  the 
boy  scrambling  up  on  the  box  beside  the 


driver.  Then  I  saw  Margaret  hesitate; 
she  looked  at  the  empty  seat,  and  at 
Forbes. 

"You  are  not  coming  with  us,  then?" 
she  said,  leaning  a  little  towards  him. 

"  We  will  take  the  short  cut  down  the 
hill,  Balfour  and  I,  and  meet  you  at  your 
own  door.  I  feel  all  the  pride  and  respon- 
sibility of  your  house  agent.  I  want  to 
be  quite  sure  that  you  are  pleased  with 
my  selection,"  Stanleigh  said  gaily,  taking 
off  his  hat. 

We  started  down  the  hill  together  at  a 
great  pace,  and  neither  of  us  spoke.  As 
for  myself,  I  was  only  conscious  of  an 
insane  wish  to  walk  on  and  on,  anywhere, 
to  escape  hearing  that  thing  about  Miss 
Beauchamp  whicn,  I  felt  sure,  Forbes  was 
going  to  tell  me.  But  he  never  spoke 
until,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  their  carriage 
passed  us ;  the  aunt  smiled  at  us  through 
her  curls,  waving  her  hand. 

**  Well  —  you  have  seen  them,"  Forbes 
said,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

"  Yes." 

The  house  he  had  taken  for  them  was 
at  the  same  end  of  the  town  as  our  lodg- 
ings ;  a  large,  white  house,  with  wooden 
Cilasters  and  man3r  green  shutters,  and 
al conies  overlooking  the  sea.  At  the 
back  there  was  an  unusually  large  garden 
shut  away  from  the  street  oy  high  brick 
walls. 

"It  does  not  look  like  a  place  to  let,"  I 
remarked,  as  we  stood  waiting  by  the  front 
gate. 

"It  has  been  shut  up  for  years,  the 
agent  told  me.  The  last  man  came  to 
grief  over  a  woman;  he  shot  himself 
through  the  heart  at  Paris,  or  somewhere 
abroad,  and  the  present  owner  is  still  a 
ward  in  Chancery.  I  suppose  his  guard- 
ians want  the  rent,"  Forbes  answered 
indifferently,  and  at  that  moment  we  saw 
the  carriage  turn  the  comer  of  the  street, 

Margaret  was  still  holding  the  dog  in 
her  arms.  As  she  stepped  lightly  out  of 
the  carriage,  the  wretched  little  beast  gave 
a  sudden  snap  and  snarl  and  sprang  out 
of  her  grasp. 

"  Good  heavens  1  Miss  Beauchamp,  has 
he  bitten  you?" 

"  He  has  hurt  you.  Show  me  your 
wrist,"  said  Forbes,  putting  his  hand  upon 
her  arm. 

"He  did  not  touch  me.  It  is  nothing. 
See  !  he  has  not  even  torn  my  glove.  But 
—  oh,  aunt!  what  can  have  happened  to 
Tottie  ?  Look  at  him !  Can  he  oe  eoing 
mad?  Oh  prav,  pray  be  careful!  she 
said,  in  tones  ot  real  distress. 

For  Miss  Beauchamp  had  flung  herself 
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down  upon  her  knees  on  the  wet  gravel  of 
the  walk,  and  was  endeavoring  with  many 
vain  caresses  to  comfort  the  spoflt  little 
animal,  which  crouched  and  cowered  upon 
the  ground,  resisting  every  effort  to  carry 
it  into  the  house,  whining,  scratching 
wildly  at  the  earth,  and  exhibiting  every 
symptom  of  the  most  abject  terror. 

*'\Vas  it  the  nasty  iron  railroad  then, 
that  frightened  my  pet,  my  beautiful  wee 
white  dog  of  doggies  wif  his  govies  on? 
There,  dear,  never  mind,  it  shan't  be  taken 
in  it  any  more.  It  shall  have  a  nice  big 
carriage  all  to  itself  to  drive  back  to 
Champstead  in,  so  it  shall !  There,  there ! 
Come  to  its  own  muzzerand  be  comforted 
—  there,  there!" 

It  was  to  a  running  accompaniment  of 
such  remarks  that  they  finally  entered  the 
house,  and  even  as  we  walked  away  we 
could  still  hear  Tottie's  thin,  disconsolate 
howl. 

After  dinner,  Forbes,  as  usual,  picked 
up  a  book ;  but  his  reading  was  a  pretence 
which  would  not  have  deceived  a  child. 
About  nine  o'clock  he  got  up  abruptly 
from  the  sofa  and  took  his  hat. 

**  Arc  you  coming  ? "  he  asked,  without 
looking  at  me. 

"  To  call  on  the  Beauchamps?  I  think 
not.  I  don't  know  them ;  they  have  seen 
enough  of  me  for  one  day." 

**  As  you  please."  He  stood  there  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  the  doorway  as  if  reflect- 
ing. Then  he  shrugged  nis  shoulders 
slightly,  with  an  impatient,  half-foreign 
trick  that  he  had  when  anything  vexed 
him,  and  left  the  room. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  before  he  re- 
turned. He  came  into  the  room  with 
something  of  that  same  air  of  repressed 
excitement  which  had  struck  me  so  much 
in  London.  "  I  am  sorry  you  did  not 
come,  old  fellow,"  he  said  cordially. 
**  They  both  asked  after  you.  Miss  Beau- 
champ  wishes  parti cularhr  that  you  should 
know  that  Tottie  is  much  better  to-night. 
He  has  consented  to  drink  a  little  warm 
milk,  and  she  hopes  to-morrow  he  may 
have  completely  recovered  from  his  agita- 
tion. You  may  expect  to  find  yourself 
in  high  favor  there  ;  I  told  her  now  de- 
voted you  are  to  dogs,  especially  to  ladies* 
lap-dogs  ! "  He  laughed  in  his  low,  pleas- 
ant fashion.  "  To-morrow  we  must  see 
about  some  riding-horses.  We  sat  in  the 
garden  to-night,"  he  added  suddenly,  turn- 
ing and  looking  full  at  me  with  excited, 
smiling  eyes.  "  As  usual,  I  observe  that 
you  have  fallen  upon  your  feet.  You  will 
have  the  freedom  of  the  city  —  the  run  of 
the  house  —  since  Margaret  likes  you." 


"  Oh  —  Margaret  likes  me,"  I  repeated 
stupidly. 

I  went  to  my  room,  and  threw  open  both 
windows.  The  cool  breath  of  the  salt 
wind,  the  sound  of  the  sea,  were  like  so 
many  friendly  but  mysterious  voices.  I 
looked  up  at  the  stars;  I  could  see  the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear  shining 
down  placidly  over  the  big,  grassy  shoul- 
der of  the  down,  over  her  house,  over  the 
whispering  trees  of  her  garden.  I  did  not 
want  to  speak  to  Forbes.  I  did  not  want 
to  remember  her  face.  Each  time  that  it 
rose  before  me  I  put  the  vision  aside.  I 
wanted  to  postpone  everything.  I  asked 
nothing  from  the  world  but  to  sit  there  in 
the  dark  and  silence,  while  life  changed 
within  and  about  me,  with  the  slow,  irre- 
sistible movement  of  those  stars. 

As  usual,  Forbes  proved  a  competent 
prophet.  In  a  week  I  had,  as  he  phrased 
it,  the  entire  freedom  of  the  city.  I  came 
and  went  about  the  Beauchamps'  house 
like  one  of  themselves.  Within  the  first 
forty-eight  hours  of  our  acquaintance,  the 
aunt,  as  we  called  her,  had  told  me  what 
little  I  cared  to  know  about  their  family 
affairs.  Margaret  Beauchamp  was  an 
heiress ;  an  orphan  brought  up  by  an  uncle 
and  aunt.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Beauchamp, 
of  Champstead  Court.  I  knew  of  Sir  John 
vaguely  by  reputation ;  he  was  the  sort  of 
man  whose  name  always  figured  largely 
in  any  public  scheme  tor  improving  the 
dwelling-houses  of  the  poor.  I  had  an 
indistinct  recollection  of  having  once  seen 
him  at  my  father's  ;  a  short,  thick-set  man, 
very  argumentative,  and  with  a  violent 
face.  But  Miss  Beauchamp  had  stories 
to  tell  only  of  her  brothers  indulgence. 
"  He  spoils  the  children,  Margaret  in  es- 
pecial. She  is  his  favorite,  the  queen  of 
the  house  and  village.  Until  last  year  I 
never  knew  him  so  much  as  contradict 
one  of  her  fancies.  Until  last  year  "  — 
Miss  Beauchamp  added,  shaking  her  curls, 
with  a  sigh. 

I  knew  that  Forbes  had  spent  his  last 
long  vacation  in  Somerset,  but  I  asked  no 
questions.  I  was  living  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise of  my  own  creation.  I  was  so  happy 
I  don't  tnink  it  even  occurred  to  me  to 
envy  my  friend.  It  was  impossible  to  see 
those  two  together  for  an  hour  without 
understanding  their  mutual  attraction.  At 
the  very  sound  of  his  hand  on  the  door 
her  face  would  quiver  and  flush  and  soften 
into  the  look  of  a  happy  child.  They  were 
not  demonstrative,  either  of  them,  but 
were  very  generous  in  their  happiness.  It 
was  true  that  Margaret  liked  me ;  and  day 
after  day  I,  too,  was  allowed  to  ride  beside 
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her  across  the  grassy  downs,  to  play  to 
her,  to  listen  to  her  singing,  to  sit  for 
hours  in  the  dear,  old-fashioned  garden 
while  she  worked  and  read. 

The  children,  I  think,  were  even  fonder 
of  me  than  of  Stanleigh  —  little  Mabel  es- 
pecially. She  was  a  particularly  delicate 
child ;  sensitive,  reticent,  and  passion- 
ately devoted  to  her  sister.  When  Mar- 
garet was  within  doors  it  was  indeed  rare 
to  find  those  two  apart.  Always  a  small 
brown  head,  and  big  brown  eyes,  grown 
bie  out  of  all  proportion,  peeped  out  from 
behind  the  sheltering  folds  of  the  elder  sis- 
ter's dress.  Sometimes,  when  she  thought 
no  one  was  looking,  I  have  seen  her  cover 
a  floating  end  of  ribbon,  or  a  forgotten 
glove,  with  a  perfect  storm  of  furtive  jeal- 
ous kisses ;  and,  absurd  as  it  may  seem,  I 
could  almost  fancy  that  a  kind  of  under- 
standing had  grown  up  on  the  subject  of 
our  common  love  between  this  baby  of  six 
and  myself. 

One  day,  by  some  rare  chance,  I  found 
her  alone  in  the  garden.  She  was  playing 
with  the  little  white  dog  on  the  grass, 
but  she  ran  up  to  me  at  once,  slipping  her 
frail  little  fingers  confidingly  into  mine. 

**  Sister  Margaret  will  come  soon,"  she 
said  gravely.  Then  she  added,  "  I  think 
Sister  Margaret  is  sad  to-day." 

I  asked  her  why. 

"Oh— I  think  she  is  sad,"  the  child 
repeated  wistfully,  looking  up  into  my 
face  and  swinging  my  hand  between  botn 
of  hers. 

Then  she  said,  "  Mr.  Balfour,  can  you 
keep  a  secret  ? " 

"  I  think  so,  dear." 

"  Because  Billy  laughs  at  me  for  saying 
you  are  my  own,  own  friend,  but  I  will  tell 
you  something  about  Sister  Margaret, 
Aunt  does  not  know  it,  and  Parker  doesn't 
know  it,  and  Billy  doesn't  know  it —  Billy 
doesn't  dream  ot  it,  though  he  says  I  am 
only  a  girl." 

'*  And  does  not  Mr.  Forbes  know  of  it 
then  ?  '*  I  asked,  picking  her  up  and  seat- 
ing her  on  my  knee. 

"  No ! "  she  shook  her  head  gravely  and 
nestled  her  soft  little  cheek  against  mine. 
**  Mr.  Balfour,  whisper  1  You  remember 
the  day  we  came  here,  how  Tottie  cried 
and  would  not  come  in  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  "  I  remember." 

"And  even  aunt  could  not  get  him  to 
move  ?  He  cried  all  night.  When  I  woke 
up  very  early  the  next  morning,  while 
nurse  was  asleep,  I  heard  him  crying. 
And  since  then  he  has  been  so  sad  If 
Margaret  calls  him  he  whines  and  runs 
away.    He  is  so,  so  —  melancholy."    It 


was  a  long  word,  but  she  got  over  it 
bravely.  "  And  now,"  she  went  on,  fixing 
me  with  her  big,  serious  eyes,  "now  Sis- 
ter Margaret  is  beginning  to  be  just  the 
same." 

I  confess  that  I  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Oh,  Mabel,  you  ungrateful  small  per- 
son ! "  I  said  ;  "  and  when  you  call  her  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  Sister  Margaret 
runs  away  from  you  ?  " 

But  at  that  she  sprang  of  her  own  ac- 
cord off  mv  knee.  She  doubled  up  her 
little  fists,  ner  eyes  flashing.  "  I  do  not 
like  you  to-day,  Mr.  Balfour.  I  shall  not 
tell  you  any  more  secrets.  Go  away,  you 
do  not  care  for  my  Margaret.  You  are 
bad  —  you  are  as  bad  as  Billy ! " 

She  stamped  her  baby  foot  upon  the 
gravelled  walk;  the  wrath  of  the  small 
creature  was  something  amazing.  I  was 
still  vainly  attempting  to  propitiate  her, 
to  make  amends  for  my  mistake,  when  I 
caught  sight  of  Margaret's  white  gown 
moving  among  the  laurels. 

Was  it  my  fancy  ?  Was  it  only  the  re- 
sult of  a  passionate  solicitude  that  even  a 
baby's  prattle  could  awaken?  Certainly 
as  she  drew  nearer  to  me  I  seemed  to  de- 
tect something,  a  shadow  of  weariness,  an 
unaccustomed  look  of  gravity  upon  her 
face.  She  moved  languidly,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground.  As  she  raised  them^ 
as  her  glance  met  mine,  I  saw  it  was  full 
of  trouble.  But  in  one  instant  the  smile 
that  was  part  of  her  beauty  swept  like 
sunlight  across  her  lovely  lips.  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you,"  she  said  simply. 

"  I  came  on  a  mission  of  peace,"  I  said, 
as  she  let  me  touch  her  hand.  "  Stanleigh 
sent  me  to  tell  you  it  is  all  right  about  the 
horses.  He  has  arranged  everything  as 
you  wish.  But  I  have  quarrelled  with 
Mabel  since  I  came,  or  rather  I  fear  that  I 
have  sinned  in  her  eyes  past  forgiveness ; 
and  now  I  am  afraid,  if  I  ask  you  some- 
thing, that  you,  too,  will  be  angry." 

"Oh,  I  am  not  so  implacable  as  Ma* 
bel,"  she  said,  smiling  and  turning  to  walk 
by  my  side.  She  was  oareheaded,  dressed 
aU  in  white,  with  no  ornament  about  her 
except  a  broad  new  band  of  gold  around 
her  left  wrist.  I  noticed  how  new  it  looked 
and  how  it  shone  in  the  sun. 

"  You  are  looking  at  my  bracelet,"  she 
said,  obser\'ing  the  direction  of  my  eyes. 
"  It  is  —  it  is  a  whim  of  mine.  You  know 
I  have  my  fancies."  She  tried  to  laugh, 
but  her  pale  lips  twitched,  and  a  strange 
shade  of  fear  came  over  her  face. 

I  looked  at  her  more  closely.  There, 
was  no  doubt  that  within  the  last  fortnight 
she  had  grown  thin,  and  there  were  iaant 
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dark  marks  like  stains  under  her  full  white 
eyelids.  Her  great  beauty  was  not  les- 
sened, but  as  it  were  veiled,  sobered, 
overshadowed,  by  an  air  of  trouble. 

I  stopped  short.  "Oh,  Miss  Beau- 
champ,"  1  said  abruptly,  "are  you  ill?  " 

To  my  horror  she  shrank  away  from  me 
as  if  I  had  struck  her. 

"Why  —  why  do  you  ask?"  she  de- 
manded in  a  voice  that  was  not  her  own. 
With  one  hand  she  clutched  at  the  thick 
bough  of  an  old  laurel,  pressing  the  other 
against  her  breast.  Her  very  lips  were 
white,  but  her  dark,  menacing  eyes  never 
faltered  or  left  my  face.  Lven  at  that 
moment  the  child  s  absurd  allusion  to 
Tottie's  panic  darted  across  my  brain. 
There  was  defiance,  terror,  a  blind  pas- 
sion of  terror,  in  every  line  of  Margaret's 
rigid  face.  "  Why  ?  —  why  ?  "  she  said 
again  in  the  same  choked,  hoarse  whisper. 

1  was  so  inexpressibly  shocked  that  I 
lost  my  head  completely.  "  For  Heaven's 
sake,  Margaret,"  I  cried,  "out  of  pity,  do 
not  look  at  me  like  that !  I  meant  noth- 
ing; 1  know  nothing;  I  had  no  reason. 
None  —  none.  Only  if  you  look  at  me  as 
if  you  hated  me,  upon  my  honor  I  shall 

fo  and  drown  myself !  I  spoke  like  a  fool, 
do  not  know  what  1  meant.  I  could 
mean  nothing.  Only,  out  of  very  pity,  do 
not  look  at  me  like  that." 

I  doubt  if  she  even  heard  what  I  was 
saying.  But  after  a  minute  or  more  the 
dreadful  tension  of  her  face  relaxed  ;  the 
color  crept  back  to  her  cheek  and  her  lips 
began  to  quiver.  She  turned  aside  ab- 
ruptly, walked  away  a  few  paces,  and  let 
herself  fall,  with  hanging  hands  and  sweet 
head  drooped,  upon  a  garden  chair. 

I  followed  her,  hardly  knowing  if  I 
dared  approach  her  again.  But  as  I  drew 
near  she  looked  up  with  piteous  eyes. 

"Ah,  forgive  me!"  she  said.  "I  was 
—  I  do  not  understand  myself  —  1  have 
hurt  you.  I  have  been  unkind,  and  I 
must  not  —  I  cannot  explain." 

I  saw  her  sweet  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"As  for  an  explanation,"  I  said  briefly, 
"I  think  you  know  as  well  as  —  as  Stan- 
leigh  does,  that  all  I  care  for  and  live  for 
is  the  hope  of  some  day  doing  you  some 
service.  I  don't  want  to  trouble  you  with 
myself,  Miss  Beauchamp.  If  you  can 
make  use  of  me,  there  I  am.  When  you 
don't  want  me  any  longer,  you  have  only 
to  send  me  away.  I  know  what  you  are 
to  Stanleigh,  and  I  don't  grudge  him  one 
bit  of  it.  But  I  —  I  am  Tike  a  thing  be- 
longing to  you,  that  you  can  dispose  of,  or 
not,  as  the  fancy  takes  you.  I  never  lived 
until  I  knew  you,  and  all  my  life  won't  be 
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long  enough  for  me  to  thank  you  for  what 
you  have  given  me." 

I  spoke  with  still,  deliberate  despera- 
tion, using  the  strongest  words  I  could 
think  of,  with  a  kind  of  savage  joy  in  get- 
ting it  said  once  for  all.  But  when  she 
lifted  up  her  face  1  felt  my  heart  die  in 
me. 

"  Mr.  Balfour "  —  she  began.  She 
looked  at  me.  I  dare  say  she  understood 
some  of  the  misery,  for  her  voice  suddenly 
softened  and  she  hesitated  a  little  as  she 
went  on.  "  Mr.  Balfour,  since  you  know 
—  about  Stanleigh  —  you  must  see  how 
very  much  respect  and  esteem  I  have  for 
your  character  since  —  after  what  you 
nave  just  told  me — I  am  still  willing  to 
trust  you  and  treat  you  as  our  friend.' 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "and  now,  Miss  Beau- 
champ,  unless  I  can  be  of  any  service  to 
you  1  think  I  should  like  to  go." 

She  bent  her  head  gravely  in  assent. 

"  Of  course,"  1  went  on  rather  brokenly, 
"of  course  I  know  that  I  have  spoken 
like  a  mad  man,  although  every  word  I 
have  told  you  I  mean.  And  it  is  only 
your  great  goodness  and  mercy  which 
make  me  feel  fit  ever  to  appear  before 
your  eyes  again.  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
any  favor  from  you.  Only  I  wish  you 
would  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  am 
ready  at  any  moment  to  let  myself  be  cut 
into  little  pieces  for  you — or  for  Stan- 
leigh either,  for  that  matter." 

"  I  believe  you,"  Margaret  said. 

Then  I  went  out  of  the  garden^  past  the 
house  where  that  infernal  little  dog  was 
still  barking.  I  shut  the  gate  behind  me 
and  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  the  world. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  SEVENTH  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY: 

INCIDENTS  IN   HIS  LIFE  AND  LABORS. 

Part  I. 

EARLY  YEARS. 

In  the  year  181 5  a  tall,  thin,  handsome 
schoolboy  of  fourteen  was  walking  down 
Harrow  Hill,  when  he  was  startled  by 
hearing  a  great  shouting  and  yelling  in  a 
side  street,  and  the  singing  ot  a  low  Bac- 
chanalian song.  When  the  noisy  party 
turned  the  comer  of  the  street  he  saw  to 
his  horror  that  "  four  or  five  drunken  men 
were  carrying  a  roughly  made  coflin  con- 
taining the  mortal  remains  of  one  of  their 
fellows  for  burial.  Staggering  as  they 
turned  the  corner,  they  let  their  bUrden 
fall|  and  then  they  broke  out  into  foul  and 
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horrible  language.  It  was  a  sickening 
spectacle.  No  solitary  soul  was  there  as 
a  mourner.  A  fellow-creature  was  about 
to  be  consigned  to  the  tomb  with  indigni- 
ties to  which  not  even  a  dog  should  be 
subjected." 

The  Harrow  schoolboy  gazed  on  the 
scene  spellbound.  Then  he  exclaimed, 
"  Good  heavens !  can  this  be  permitted 
simplv  because  the  man  was  poor  and 
friendless?"  Before  the  sound  of  the 
drunken  songs  had  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, that  boy  had  faced  the  future  of  his 
life,  and  had  determined  that,  with  the 
help  of  God,  he  would  from  that  time 
forth  devote  his  life  to  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  friendless. 

Seventy  years  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  political  situation,  told  how  that 
Harrow  schoolboy  had  fulfilled  his  vow. 
"  My  lords,"  he  said,  "  the  social  reforms 
of  the  last  century  have  not  been  mainly 
due  to  the  Liberal  party.  They  have 
been  due  mainly  to  the  influence,  charac- 
ter, and  perseverance  of  one  man  —  Lord 
Shaftesbury." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  to 
give  a  systematic  outline  of  that  remark- 
able career,  now  fully  told  in  the  three 
large  volumes  of  Mr.  Edwin  Hodder,  but 
merely  to  glance  at  some  of  its  less  known 
incidents.* 

A  fragment  written  towards  the  close 
of  his  lite  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  given, 
as  a  memorandum,  to  his  biographer,  sum- 
marizes very  clearly  the  story  of  his  early 

years.f 

"Born  28th  April,  1801,  at  24,  Grosve- 
nor  Square.  Very  little  or  no  recollection 
of  my  earliest  years.  Remember  that  I 
soon  passed  unaer  the  special  care  of  the 
housekeeper,  who  had  been  my  mother's 
maid  before  her  marriage.  She  was  an 
affectionate,  pious  woman.  She  taught 
me  many  things,  directing  my  thoughts  to 
highest  subjects,  and  1  can  even  now  call 
to  my  mind  many  sentences  of  prayer  she 
made  me  repeat  at  her  knees.  To  her  I 
trace,  under  God,  my  first  impressions. 

"I  and  my  sisters  —  all  three  of  them 
older  than  myself  —  were  brought  up  with 
great  severity,  moral  and  physical,  in  re- 
spect both  ot  mind  and  body,  the  opinion 
of  our  parents  being  that,  to  render  a  child 
obedient,  it  should  be  in  a  constant  fear 
of  its  father  and  mother. 

•  The  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G.  By  Edwin 
Hodder.    3  vols.     C'a««5eli. 

t  This  fragment  I-ord  Shaftesbury  took  with  him  to 
Folkestone  just  before  hin  last  illness,  intending  to  am- 
plify  the  account  of  his  early  years. 


"At  seven  went  to  school  —  a  very 
large  one  at  Chiswick.  Nothing  could 
have  surpassed  it  for  filth,  bullying,  neg- 
lect, and  hard  treatment  of  every  sort; 
nor  had  it  in  any  respect  any  one  compen- 
sating advantage,  except,  perhaps,  it  may 
have  given  me  an  early  horror  of  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty.  It  was  very  similar  to 
Dotheboys  Hall. 

"Remained  for  five  years,  and  then 
sent  to  Harrow  and  became  the  pupil  and 
lived,  with  others,  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Butler,  the  head  master  of  the  school. 
Things  were  there  on  a  very  different 
footing  compared  with  Chiswick. 

"Left  Harrow  soon  after  fifteen  years 
of  age.  Had  reached  the  sixth  form  and 
had  learned  very  little.  But  that  was 
my  own  fault.  Tnough  I  obtained  some 
prizes,  I  was,  on  the  whole,  idle  and  fond 
of  amusements,  and  I  neglected  most  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  knowledge. 

"  At  about  sixteen  I  went  to  reside  with 
a  clergyman  in  Derbyshire  who  had  mar- 
ried my  first  cousin.  I  was  sent  there,  in 
fact,  to  be  got  out  of  the  way,  for  the 
clergyman  never  professed  that  he  was 
able  to  teach  me  anything,  nor,  indeed, 
did  my  father  require  of  nim  any  such 
services.  I  had  a  horse,  and  there  were 
dogs  belonging  to  the  house  that  consti- 
tuted my  great  amusement ;  and  a  family 
in  the  neighborhood  showed  me  abundant 
hospitality. 

"  I  remained  there  about  two  years,  and 
perhaps  no  two  years  were  ever  so  mis- 
spent. I  hardly  ever  opened  a  book,  and 
seldom  heard  anything  that  was  worth 
hearing;  nevertheless,  there  were  con- 
stantly floating  in  my  mind  all  sorts  of 
aspirations,  though  I  never  took  a  step  to 
make  their  fulfilment  possible. 

"  My  father  had  resolved  to  put  me  in 
the  army,  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  that 
purpose  by  the  influence,  I  believe,  of  a 
friend,  of  whose  kind  act  I  shall  always 
think  with  the  deepest  gratitude. 

"  My  father  then  resolved  to  place  me 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  which  place 
he  took  me  in  iSio.  The  Rev.  T.  V. 
Short,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St  Asaph, 
was  appointed  to  be  my  tutor;  a  kind 
man,  and  a  worthy  and  a  good  one  taken 
altogether.  I  remember  well  his  first 
question,  *Do  you  intend  to  take  a  de- 
gree ? '  This  was  a  strong  demand  upon 
one  who  had  lost  so  many  years  in  idle- 
ness and  amusements,  yet  I  answered  at 
once,  *  1  cannot  say,  but  I  will  try ! ' " 

He  did  try,  ana  the  result  was  that  in 
1822  he  took  a  first  class  in  classics. 
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FIRST  ENTRY   INTO  PARLIAMENT. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Lord  Ashley 
entered  Parliament,  and,  although  he 
joined  the  Conservatives,  then  led  by  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Mr.  Canning,  he  held  an 
attitude  of  independence  ;  the  support  he 
gave  to  the  government  being  general  and 
not  constant.  This  was  his  attitude  ever 
afterwards. 

No  young  man  entered  upon  a  public 
career  with  fairer  prospects.  When  Mr. 
Canning  was  appointed  successor  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  he  at  once  offered  Lord  Ashley 
a  place  in  his  administration,  and  though 
this  was  declined,  he  accepted  the  office 
of  a  commissioner  of  the  India  Board  of 
Control  soon  afterwards,  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  government.  It  was  here 
he  acquired  his  knowledge  of  Indian  mat- 
ters, and  his  great  interest  in  India,  which 
never  abated.  His  first  act  was  to  de- 
nounce Sutteeism,  then  prevalent  in  India, 
as  "an  outrageous  cruelty  and  wrong," 
and  he  was  put  down  as  though  he  were 
"a  madman,  and  was  wondered  at  for 
ever  daring  to  mention  such  a  thing ;  "  he 
busied  himself  in  the  establishment  of 
scientific  corporations  for  the  institution 
and  improvement  of  horticulture  and  hus- 
bandry throughout  the  provinces  of  India ; 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  an  astron- 
omer for  Bombay ;  took  up  the  question 
of  the  salt  monopoly ;  and,  while  he  worked 
on  these  somewhat  minor  things,  he 
dreamed  dreams  and  laid  plans  for  India 
which,  had  they  been  carried  out,  would 
have  resulted  in  her  regeneration.  Lord 
Ashley's  tenure  of  office  on  the  India 
Board  was  brief,  but  it  was  long  enough  to 
give  him  a  lifelong  interest  in  everything 
that  concerned  the  welfare  of  that  coun- 
try, an  interest  which  took  shape  in  after 
life  in  the  passing  of  an  Indian  factory 
bill,  in  schemes  for  Indian  irrigation  and 
inland  navigation,  and  in  untiring  labors 
for  its  moral  and  spiritual  well-bemg. 

Lord  Ashley  was  not  ambitious  as  a 
young  man,  and  he  coveted  neither  place 
nor  power.  He  was  singularly  modest, 
and  was  wont  to  indulge  in  self-deprecia- 
tion to  almost  a  morbid  degree.  Thus 
we  find  him  writing  in  his  diary  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career:  — 

"  As  for  praises,  they  make  me  unhap- 
py; the  time  will  come,  and  that  right 
soon,  when  I  shall  be  found  not  only 
wanting,  but  contemptible  in  abilities.  I 
should  be  far  happier  if  I  were  indifferent 
to  knowledge;  the  pursuit  of  it  has  en- 
grossed my  whole  mind  and  attention, 
and   much   have  1  thrown  away  of  calm 


ease  and  unruffled  contentedness  to  arrive 
at  that  which,  after  a  long  chase,  I  find  to 
be  more  distant  from  me  than  it  is  from 
others  who  are  mere  dabblers  or  begin- 
ners. Would  to  heaven  I  could  quit  pub- 
lic life  and  sink  down  into  an  ambition 
proportionate  to  my  capacity!  But  I 
am  cursed  with  honorable  desires  (they 
are  so)  and  by  predestined  failure. 
This  keeps  spurring  me  on  to  despera- 
tion. What  a  happy  fate  to  lose  all  hope, 
all  aspiring  sentiment,  all  nobleness  of 
thought,  alT  daring  of  mind,  all  wish  for 
greater  things  !  I  had  rather  be  creeping 
and  contented  than  aspiring  and  ineffi- 
cient. It  is  a  curse  of  tantalization  ;  vide 
all  my  thoughts  throughout  this  book." 

This  habit  of  analyzmg  his  own  motives, 
principles,  and  actions,  of  indulging  in 
morbid  self-depreciation,  and  of  cher- 
ishing a  nervous  dread  of  failure,  was 
mischievous  in  itself,  and  mischievous 
inasmuch  as  "  happy  occasions  oft  by  self- 
distrust  were  forfeited."  It  was  a  habit 
which  he  never  thoroughly  conquered, 
however;  and  at  seventy,  as  at  twenty- 
seven,  he  is  found  standing  in  his  own 
light  on  many  occasions  through  nervous 
fear,  and  painting  his  character  in  dark 
colors  through  over-sensitiveness. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  been  nearly  two 
years  in  Parliament  that  he  made  his 
first  speech  of  any  importance.  But  that 
speech  marked  an  epoch  in  his  history. 
It  was  on  behalf  of  pauper  lunatics  —  the 
most  unfortunate,  the  most  wretched,  and 
the  most  ill-treated  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
That  speech  sounded  the  key-note  of  his 
whole  Parliamentary  career;  he  stood 
forth  as  the  friend  of  the  friendless,  the 
helper  of  the  oppressed,  and  from  that 
day  forward  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to 
the  great  interests  of  suffering  humanity. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  Commission 
in  Lunacy  a  few  years  later,  he  became 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  and,  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  his  interest  and  zeal 
in  the  cause  knew  no  abatement  or  change. 
What  he  was  instrumental  in  accomplish- 
ing, and  at  what  cost,  few  even  of  his 
closest  associates  ever  knew. 

THE  TEN   HOURS  BILL. 

In  1830  Lord  Ashley  was  married  to 
Emily,  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  Cowper 
—  he  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  erected  the  mansion  at  Pansh an- 
ger in  Hertfordshire.  It  was  in  every 
respect  a  happy  union,  and  for  forty-two 
years  he  found  in  her  "a  wife  as  good,  as 
true,  and  as  deeply  beloved,  as  God  ever 
gave  to  man."    The  life  upon  which  they 
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entered  together  was  to  be  a  life  of  no 
common  trial  to  both  of  them.  A  year 
after  their  marriage  Lord  Ashley  contested 
the  county  of  Dorset  in  the  anti-Reform 
interest,  and  after  a  fifteen  days'  struggle 
of  unexampled  vigor,  and  almost  unexam- 
pled duration,  he  defeated  his  opponent. 
But  it  was  done  at  a  fearful  expense,  and 
the  cost,  which  should  have  been  borne 
by  the  anti-Reform  party,  fell,  by  a  series 
01  misunderstandings,  on  Lora  Ashley, 
whose  income  was  very  limited,  with  the 
result  that  for  many  years  he  was  involved 
in  harassing  and  ciistressing  financial  dif- 
ficulties. 

In  these  days,  when  elections  cost "  next 
to  nothing,"  and  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1885  is  in  full  force,  it  may  astonish 
electors  to  know  that  the  expenses  amount- 
ed to  ;^i  5,600  $s,  7^M  of  which  ;^i 2,525 
17s.  lid,  was  for  bills  of  inns  and  public 
houses ! 

In  that  same  year  the  great  and  compre- 
hensive movement  with  which  later  on 
Lord  Ashley  was  to  be  pre-eminently 
identified  commenced  —  the  agitation  on 
behalf  of  factory  operatives.  A  small 
body  of  men,  horrified  at  the  inquities  of 
the  factory  system,  determined  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
for  children  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  textile  fabrics  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  terrible  slavery,  the  abominable  cru- 
elties, the  merciless  greed  of  the  factory 
system,  seems  almost  incredible  in  these 
days  of  liberty  and  enlightenment.  The 
story  is  fully  told  in  the  volumes  before 
us,  and  to  them  we  must  refer  our  readers 
for  the  details  of  the  iniquitous  system. 

One  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  agita- 
tion was  Mr.  Michael  Thomas  Sadler, 
M.  P.  for  Newark,  who  introduced  his 
famous  Ten  Hours  Bill  into  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1831,  and  moved  its  second 
reading  in  March,  1832.  The  result  was 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee, 
and  while  that  committee  was  engaged  in 
its  labors  the  first  Reform  Bill  came  into 
operation,  Newark  was  disfranchised,  and 
Mr.  Sadler  failed  to  obtain  another  seat. 

At  this  crisis  of  affairs  Lord  Ashley 
was  asked  to  take  up  the  cause  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  move  Mr.  Sadler's  bill.  What 
that  reouest  involved  is  told  by  Mr.  Hod- 
der  in  these  words :  — 

"  Lord  Ashley  now  stood  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  On  the  one  hand  lay  ease,  in- 
fluence, promotion,  and  troops  of  friends ; 
on  the  other  an  unpopular  cause,  unceas- 
ing labor  amidst  every  kind  of  opposition, 
perpetual  worry  and  anxiety,  estrangement 
of  friends,  annihilation  ot  leisure,  and  a 


life  among  the  poor.  It  was  between 
these  he  had  to  choose.  Had  he  been 
ambitious  of  political  distinction  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  with  his  abilities,  his 
popularity,  and  his  great  oratorical  powers, 
he  woula  have  commanded  a  prominent 
position  in  his  party.  Already  he  had 
held  an  appointment  in  the  government 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose 
confidence  he  enjoyed,  and  had  shown 
such  tact  and  ability,  combined  with  so 
thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  matters  he 
had  to  deal  with  —  relating  principally  to 
India  —  that  he  had  made  his  mark. 

"  The  alternative  before  him  was  volun- 
tarily to  cut  himself  off  from  these  pros- 
pects, to  associate  himself  with  the  most 
unpopular  question  of  the  day,  to  become 
the  victim  of  a  virulent  opposition  from 
all  parties,  and  even  from  many  able  and 
enlightened  men  who  were  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  every  movement  which 
tney  believed  to  be  lor  the  improvement 
of  the  working  classes,  but  wno  looked 
upon  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
as  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  the 
relations  between  employer  and  employed. 

*^But  Lord  Ashley  was  not  a  man  to 
allow  considerations  of  the  baser  sort 
to  weigh  heavily  with  him.  Already  he 
had  won  the  confidence  of  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed.  Already  he  had  passed 
through  the  strait  gate  of  his  path  m  life, 
and  had  entered  the  narrow  way.  He 
would  not  look  back  now.  He  remem- 
bered that  day  at  Harrow,  when  he  had 
vowed  that  he  would  fi^ht  against  the 
monstrous  cruelty  that  allowed  the  weak 
and  the  unfriended  to  suffer  and  be  tram- 
pled upon  simply  because  they  were  poor. 
But  that  vow  had  been  made  when  he  was 
a  mere  boy.  Now  he  had  a  wife  and  a 
child,  a  home  and  a  position.  To  espouse 
the  factory  cause  was  to  give  up  nome 
comfort  and  domestic  leisure,  to  relin- 
quish the  scientific  and  literary  pursuUs 
which  had  for  him  such  an  intense  fasci- 
nation. Was  it  right  for  him  so  to  disturb 
the  natural  course  of  his  life,  and  to  aban- 
don the  prospects  it  opened  up  ?  He  laid 
the  matter  before  his  wife,  painted  in  dark 
colors  all  the  sacrifice  it  meant,  weighed 
the  burden  it  would  place  on  her  young 
shoulders,  and  waited  for  the  verdict 

**  *  It  is  your  duty,' she  said,  *and  the 
consequences  we  must  leave.  Go  forward, 
and  to  victory  ! ' " 

For  many  long  years,  under  hostile  gov- 
ernments, leaguea  against  by  manufac- 
turers, attacked  unmercifully  in  the  public 
press,  made  the  victim  ot  innumerable 
political  stratagems,  involved  in  enormous 
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personal  expenses,  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  Lord  Ashley  persevered, 
until,  in  the  end,  his  labors  were  crowned 
with  success.  He  had  taken  up  the  cause, 
as  he  believed,  at  *'  the  call  of  God,"  and, 
although  it  cost  him  unexampled  labor  by 
day  and  by  night,  at  home  and  abroad ; 
though  he  carried  on  the  work  in  the  face 
of  the  fiercest  opposition,  from  which  his 
whole  nature  shrank,  he  dared  not  relin- 
quish his  task. 

By  the  irony  of  fate  the  Ten  Hours  Bill 
was  carried  in  the  very  session  when  Lord 
Ashley,  having  changed  his  views  on  the 
Corn  Laws,  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  his 
seat  in  Parliament.  But  the  victory  was 
his,  and  he  won  for  himself  the  deathless 
gratitude  of  thousands  upon  thousands, 
whose  hours  of  toil  he  lightened,  and  into 
whose  homes  he  brought  happiness. 

SEEING  FOR   HIMSELF. 

Contemporaneously  with  his  labors 
in  connection  with  the  ten  hours  move- 
ment. Lord  Ashley  was  engaged  in  a  mul- 
titude of  other  important  branches  of  fac- 
tory legislation,  too  numerous  even  to 
glance  at  here.  Had  these  been  his  only 
labors  they  would  have  been  more  than 
enough  to  have  won  for  him  a  high  place 
in  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  But  there 
were  other  matters  engaging  his  attention. 
In  1836  he  had  assisted  materially  in  es- 
tablishing the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Soci- 
ety, and  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
lay  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party,  a  title, 
however,  which  he  invariably  disclaimed. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  after 
this,  there  was  scarcely  a  religious  or 
philanthropic  movement  put  in  operation 
in  this  country  in  which  he  did  not  take  a 
part.  His  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the 
poor,  and  his  ardent  sympathy  with  every 
effort  to  raise  them  and  better  their  con- 
dition, made  him  the  ** ordained  counsel- 
ler  "  of  others  whenever  any  new  enter- 
prise was  set  on  foot ;  his  unique  political 
position,  as  belonging  to  no  party  nor 
identifying  himself  with  any  clique,  made 
him  eligible  to  bring  forward  in  Parlia- 
ment and  on  public  platforms  every  kind 
of  abuse,  of  oppression,  or  of  wrong.  His 
strongly  pronounced  Protestantism  made 
all  classes  turn  to  him  as  their  champion 
in  resisting  every  fresh  encroachment  of 
Rome,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Maynooth 
controversy,  the  *'  Papal  aggression,"  the 
persecution  of  the  Madiai,  and  other  out- 
bursts of  Protestant  zeal,  he  was  always 
to  the  front.  In  like  manner  his  strongly 
pronounced  Evangelical  views  imposed 
upon  him  the  task  of  endeavoring  to  re- 


sist the  Tractarian  movement  and  its  sub- 
sequent developments  into  Puseyism  and 
Ritualism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ad- 
vances of  Neology  on  the  other.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  from  the  time  when  he 
was  fairly  launched  out  into  his  career 
until  he  closed  it,  still  in  harness.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  one  of  the  busiest  men  of 
his  age.  It  was  only  by  the  strictest 
economy  of  time,  by  curtailing  his  hours 
of  rest  and  cutting  off  his  hours  of  recrea- 
tion, that  he  was  able  to  keep  pace  with 
his  engagements. 

It  was  a  principle  with  him  that  he 
would  "  not  offer  to  the  Lord  that  which 
cost  him  nothing,"  nor  would  he  eneage  in 
any  work  until  he  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  all  its  details.  "  I  made  it  an  inva- 
riable rule,"  he  said  to  his  biographer, "  to 
see  everything  with  my  own  eyes,  to  take 
nothing  on  trust  or  hearsay.  In  factories, 
I  examined  the  mills,  the  machinery,  the 
homes,  and  saw  the  workers  and  their 
work  in  all  its  details.  In  colleries,  I 
went  down  into  the  pits.  In  London,  I 
went  into  lodging-houses  and  thieves' 
haunts,  and  every  filthy  place.  It  gave  me 
a  power  I  could  not  otherwise  have  had. 
I  could  speak  of  things  from  actual  expe- 
rience, and  I  used  often  to  hear  things 
from  the  poor  sufferers  themselves  which 
were  invaluable  to  me.  I  got  to  know 
their  habits  of  thought  and  action,  and 
their  actual  wants.  I  sat  and  had  tea  and 
talk  with  them  hundreds  of  times." 

It  was  in  this  way  he  prosecuted  his 
early  inquiries  into  the  state  of  lunatic 
asynims  and  the  treatment  of  lunatics. 
"  He  visited  the  asylums  in  many  parts 
of  London  and  the  provinces,  and  saw  the 
filthy  condition,  the  horrible  attendant 
circumstances,  the  misery  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  inmates.  He  saw  for  himself 
that  the  lunatics  were  chained  to  their 
beds  and  left  from  Saturday  afternoon  to 
Monday  without  attendance,  and  with  only 
bread  and  water  within  their  reach.  He 
saw  the  nature  of  the  barbarities  that  were 
committed  on  the  helpless  sufferers ;  he 
saw  that  the  violent  and  the  quiet,  the 
clean  and  the  uncleanly,  were  shut  up  to- 
gether in  foul  and  disgusting  cells,  damp, 
dark,  and  unwholesome."  And  so  shocked 
was  he  by  what  he  saw  that  he  vowed  he 
would  never  stop  in  pleading  the  cause  of 
these  poor  creatures  till  either  death 
silenced  him  or  the  laws  were  amended. 
And  he  kept  his  vow.  In  like  manner, 
when  he  was  engaged  on  his  Common 
Lodging-houses  Bifi,  and  other  kindred 
measures,  night  after  night  he  would,  in 
the  small  hours,  accompanied  by  a  police- 
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man  and  a  city  missionary,  enter  into  the 
lowest  haunts  and  the  most  unsavory  quar- 
ters to  see  the  actual  state  of  affairs  be- 
fore the  passing  of  his  bills,  and  after- 
wards to  see  that  their  provisions  were 
strictly  enforced. 

This  determination  of  his  to  "see  for 
himself"  demanded  enormous  self-sacri- 
fice, and  at  times  almost  heroic  courage. 
For  example,  when  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1848  created  a  Central  Board  of  Health, 
Lord  Ashley  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Bpard,  an  office  he  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted, but,  having  done  so,  he  bent  to  it 
all  the  persistency  of  his  strong  will.  In 
1849  his  labors  were  almost  unprecedented 
in  connection  with  the  visitation  of  chol- 
era, which,  from  the  1st  of  October,  1848, 
to  the  13th  October,  1849,  resulted  in 
the  deaths  of  14,497  persons.  During 
the  whole  of  the  anxious  time  when  the 
pestilence  was  at  its  worst,  and  every  one 
who  could  do  so  was  flying  from  the  dan- 
ger, he  remained  in  the  midst  of  it,  search- 
mg  into  every  infected  place  and  bringing 
to  bear  every  known  means  for  its  re- 
moval. Here  is  an  extract  from  the  diary 
on  the  subject :  "  Sept.  9,  1849.  London 
is  emptied.  Cholera  worse  than  ever ;  re- 
turns of  yesterday  quite  appalling,  and  yet 
manifest  that  we  do  not  receive  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  truth.  Have  been  merci- 
fully preserved  through  this  pestilence. 
Have  not,  I  thank  God,  shrunk  from  the 
hour  of  duty  in  the  midst  of  this  city  of 
the  plague,  and  yet  it  has  not  approached 
either  me  or  my  dwelling." 

Although  trusting  in  Providence  for 
protection,  he  did  not  disregard  anv  of  the 
ordinary  precautions,  and  we  fina,  much 
later  in  life,  an  entry  to  this  effect :  **  Vac- 
cinated for  the  fifth  time.  The  doctor 
said  I  should  not  otherwise  have  been 
safe." 

In  June,  1851,  his  father,  Cropley,  sixth 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  died,  and  Lord  Ash- 
ley succeeded  to  the  title  and  the  estates. 
On  the  day  of  his  father's  funeral  he 
wrote :  **  And  now  I  bear  a  new  name, 
which  I  did  not  covet,  and  enter  on  a  new 
career, which  may  God  guide  and  sanctify. 
If  I  can  by  His  grace  make  the  new  as 
favorably  known  as  the  old  name,  and  at- 
tain under  it  but  to  the  fringes  of  His  honor 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind,  I  shall  indeed 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for." 

THE  HOUSE    OF   LORDS. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  had  determined, 
some  time  before  his  father  s  death,  not 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  as  his  two  Lodging-houses  Bills  were  at 


that  time  passing  the  Commons,  it  was 
urged  by  his  friends  that  he  should  pilot 
them  through  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he 
yielded  to  their  solicitations.  But  the 
Second  Chamber  never  had  any  very  great 
charm  for  him.  His  first  impressions  were 
unfavorable,  and  he  never  saw  occasion  to 
reverse  them.  On  the  day  he  took  his 
seat,  he  wrote  in  his  diary :  "  It  seems  no 
place  for  me  —  a  *  statue  gallery,'  some 
say  a  'dormitory.'  Full  half-a-dozen 
peers  said  to  me  within  as  many  minutes, 
*  You'll  find  this  very  different  from  the 
House  of  Commons ; '  *  We  have  no  or- 
der ; '  *  no  rules ; '  *  no  sympathies  to  be 
stirred.'  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing? They  are  cold,  short,  and  impa- 
tient. But  dod  has  willed  it,  and  I  must, 
and  by  His  grace  wilt,  do  my  duty."  Re- 
ferring to  the  oft  reiterated  nope  that  he 
would  continue  in  the  Upper  House  the 
course  he  had  followed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  says  :  "  It  is,  however,  a  to- 
tally different  thing,  far  less  stirring,  far 
less  gratifying.  Success  here  is  out  a 
shadow  of  success  there ;  little  can  be 
gained,  little  attempted.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
most  striking  effects  to  me  on  removal 
from  the  House  of  Commons  is  my  abso- 
lute ignorance  of  the  political  movements, 
thoughts,  and  facts  of  the  day.  Every- 
thing of  importance  revolves  round  the 
centre  of  the  Commons'  House;  unless 
you  be  there  to  see  it,  hear  it,  feel  it,  you 
get  It  at  second  hand,  and  then  only  half.'* 
A  few  days  later  he  adds :  **  The  difficulties 
of  the  House  of  Lords  seem  to  thicken  as 
I  survey  them.  Everything  must  be  done 
between  four  and  half  past  six  or  you  will 
have  no  auditory ;  consequently  there  is 
an  unseemly  scramble  for  the  precedence 
and  a  terriole  impatience  after  you  have 
got  it." 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  first  speech  in  the 
Upper  House  was  a  success  notwith- 
standing his  predictions  to  the  contrary, 
and  he  recorded  it  in  these  words :  **  Won- 
derfully well  received  ;  their  noble  natures 
even  cneered  during  the  speech  and  after 
it.  Many  congratulations  and  thanks. 
My  surprise  knew  no  bounds.  I  had 
warmed  *  Nova  Zembla ' ! " 

He  was  never  able,  however,  to  over- 
come his  first  impressions,  and  often  in 
later  life  when  engaged  on  great  measures 
of  public  good  he  doubted  his  ability  to 
pass  them.  *'  I  should  be  certain,  hu- 
manly speaking,  were  I  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  I  shall  have  great  difficulty 
in  the  Lords."  "The  House  of  Lords 
is  terrible ;  there  is  a  coldness,  an  inat- 
tention, and  an  impassibility  which  ar» 
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perfectly  benumbing."  "The  House  of 
Commons  is  the  depository  of  power,  and 
it  is  vain  to  hope  to  be  an  effective  man 
out  of  it.  You  may  experience  much  so- 
cial civility,  but  no  one  accords  you  a 
hairVbreadth  of  political  influence.  *  Phi- 
lanthropy/ combined  with  a  peerage,  re- 
duces a  man  to  the  lowest  point."  Pas- 
sages similar  to  these  run  through  the 
later  volumes  of  the  work,  and  to  the  last. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  spoke  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  "  a  vast  aquarium  of  cold-blooded 
life." 

LORD  PALMERSTON. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  incidents 
in  the  work  before  us  are  those  which 
relate  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  intercourse 
with  Lord  Palmerston.  From  early  youth 
they  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
which  was  increased  in  1839  when  Lady 
Cowper,  Lord  Shaftesbury's  mother-in- 
law,  was  married  a  second  time,  to  Lord 
Palmerston.  From  that  time  forth  they 
were  stauncher  friends  and  companions 
than  ever,  and  although  on  many  points 
they  were  poles  asunder,  in  others  they 
were  singularly  united. 

When  Lord  Palmerston  became  prime 
minister  he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  in- 
duce Lord  Shaftesbury  to  accept  office  in 
his  government,  but  this  was  persistently 
declmed.  He  was,  however,  to  render 
him  assistance  in  another  way,  namely,  in 
his  Church  appointments,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  a  name  by  which  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  frequently  known  was 
that  of  "the  bishop-maker."  When  Lord 
Palmerston  first  became  premier.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  little  thought  that  he  would 
have  any  influence  over  him  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  In  a  letter  to  his  son,  the 
Honorable  Evelyn  Ashley,  he  says  :  — 

"  I  much  fear  that  Palmerston's  ecclesi- 
astical appointments  will  be  detestable. 
He  does  not  know,  in  theology,  Moses  from 
Sydney  Smith.  The  vicar  of  Romsey, 
where  he  goes  to  church,  is  the  only  cler- 
gyman he  ever  spoke  to ;  and,  as  for  the 
wants,  the  feelings,  the  views,  the  hopes, 
and  fears  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
the  religious  part  of  it,  tney  are  as  strange 
to  him  as  the  interior  of  Japan.  Why,  it 
was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  he  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  grand  heresy  of 
Puseyites  and  Tractarians  !  " 

Yet  among  all  his  friends,  advisers,  and 
counsellors,  there  was  no  one  on  whom 
Lord  Palmerston  more  completely  relied 
than  on  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  enter- 
tained for  no  man  living  a  more  affection- 1 


ate  regard  than  he  did  for  Lord  Palmers- 
ton. It  fell  out  therefore  that  in  the 
administration  of  those  affairs  in  which  he 
was  weakest,  Lord  Palmerston  relied  upon 
the  aid  of  his  friend  and  kinsman,  who 
had  made  the  affairs  of  the  Church  his 
own  peculiar  care  from  his  youth  upwards. 

In  1865,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Lord 
Palmerston  —  the  ultimus  Romanoru/n, 
as  Lord  Shaftesbury  called  him  —  passed 
away,  his  latest  hours  being  cheered  by 
the  presence  and  counsel  of  his  valued 
friend,  who  wrote  in  his  diary  the  follow- 
ing tribute.  After  enumerating  those  who 
would  feel  his  loss  he  says:  "To  none 
will  the  loss  be  as  it  is  to  myself.  I  lose 
a  man  who,  I  knew,  esteemed  and  loved 
me  far  beyond  every  other  man  living. 
He  showed  it  in  every  action  of  his  heart, 
in  every  expression  of  his  lips,  in  private 
and  in  public,  as  a  man,  as  a  relative,  and 
as  a  minister.  His  society  was  infinitely 
agreeable  to  me ;  and  I  admired,  every 
day  more,  his  patriotism,  his  simplicity 
of  purpose,  his  indefatigable  spirit  of  la- 
bor, his  unfailing  good-humor,  his  kind- 
ness of  heart,  and  his  prompt,  tender,  and 
active  considerateness  for  others,  in  the 
midst  of  his  heaviest  toils  and  anxieties. 
A  great  and  mighty  door  for  good  is  now 
closed  upon  me,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  for- 
ever. This  I  may  lament,  while  1  bless 
God  for  such  grand,  such  frequent,  such 
prolonged  opportunities  of  doing  good  ser- 
vice in  my  generation.  .  .  . 

"It  was  no  slight  interest  to  be  so  near 
the  centre  of  all  action  in  politics,  the 
fountain-head  of  all  information.  He  was 
very  open  and  explicit  with  me  at  all 
times.  In  conversation  he  withheld  noth- 
ing but  what  he  could  not,  in  honor,  di- 
vulge, and  though  not  given  to  voluntary 
communications,  he  imparted  to  me  almost 
everything,  if  it  arose  in  the  order  of  our 
discourse/' 

The  ecclesiastical  appointments  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  it  is  needless  to  say,  gave 
great  dissatisfaction  in  some  quarters.  It 
was  an  open  secret  that  almost  every  one 
was  virtually  made  by  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
The  number  and  variety  of  those  appoint- 
ments during  Lord  Palmerston's  ten  years' 
tenure  of  office  are  historically  curious. 
He  had  at  his  disposal  twenty-five  mitres 
and  ten  deaneries,  including  tnree  appoint- 
ments to  English  and  two  to  Irish  arch- 
bishoprics, sixteen  English  and  four  Irish 
bishoprics,  and  ten  English  deaneries, 
besides  a  considerable  number  of  impor- 
tant livings  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
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FRENCH  FINANCE. 


Twelve  years  ago,  the  fiscal  condition 
of  France  was  the  wonder  of  Europe.  In 
1875,  only  four  years  had  elapsed  since 
she  had  experienced  the  most  crushing 
financial  blow  ever  inflicted  on  a  nation. 
Yet  the  French  had  managed  in  that  short 
space  of  time  not  only  to  redeem  their 
land  from  the  invader,  to  rebuild  their 
ruined  towns  and  railways,  to  reorganize 
the  territories  ravaged  by  the  war,  and  to 
withdraw  the  forced  paper  currency,  but 
actually  to  establish  an  equilibrium  in  the 
national  finances.  The  budget  for  the 
year  1875  showed  a  surplus  of  ;£i, 000,000 
on  an  income  of  ;£  108,000,000.  The  ease 
with  which  the  nation  was  bearing  its  load 
of  taxation  was  no  less  astonishing  than 
the  vastness  of  the  sum  received  into  the 
treasury.  Statesmen  and  public  writers 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world  were  draw- 
ing comparisons  between  the  riches  of 
vanquished  France  and  the  poverty  of  her 
German  conquerors.  The  conquerors,  in- 
deed, were  beginning  to  wonder  at  their 
former  moderation,  and  but  for  the  unani- 
mous warning  of  Europe,  might  have  at- 
tempted a  second  destruction  of  a  power 
and  prosperity  that  seemed  so  menacing. 
It  is  deplorable  that  so  hopeful  a  financial 
condition  should  have  been  brought  to 
ruin  by  the  folly  and  infatuation  of  succes- 
sive governments.  Since  1875,  instead  of 
a  long  series  of  surpluses,  France  has 
had  a  series  of  increasing  deficits.  For 
the  last  ten  years,  her  budgets  have  ex- 
hibited an  average  annual  deficiency  of 
something  like  ;^24,ooo,ooo ;  or,  to  put 
the  net  result,  during  ten  years  of  pro- 
found peace  in  Europe  she  has  added  the 
sum  of  ;£ 240,000,000  to  her  national  in- 
debtedness. The  fearful  mismanagement 
of  the  national  resources  which  these 
figures  indicate  cannot  find  the  slightest 
excuse  in  any  want  of  vitality  in  the 
sources  of  national  income.  Sucn  deficits 
micht  be  excusable  with  a  falling  revenue. 
What  can  be  said  of  them  when  the  budget 
receipts  are  higher  by  nearly  ;^  12,000,000 
than  they  were  in  the  year  of  the  last  sur- 
plus .'*  M.  Henri  Germain  has  lately  re- 
published from  the  Temps  a  series  of 
letters  dealing  with  the  extremely  grave 
financial  crisis  in  which  France  is  now 
placed.  His  analysis  of  the  national  in- 
come and  expenditure  seems  most  careful, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  possible 
apology  can  be  found  for  the  system  under 
which  the  French  finances  have  become 


involved  in  ruin.  M.  Germain  shows 
how  it  is  not  the  ordinary  budget  — 
against  which  the  financial  enthusiasts  of 
the  Chamber  tilt,  and  which  is  elaborately 
discussed  in  every  item  —  that  needs  re- 
form, but  rather  the  extraordinary  bud^t 
and  the  ddpenses  extrabudgitaireSy  which 
are,  it  would  seem,  invariably  passed 
without  comment.  The  ministerial  plan 
of  manipulating  the  budget  is,  indeed, 
so  simple  and  so  obvious,  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  it  has  not  been 
more  generally  recog;nized  and  exposed. 
In  the  ordinary  budget  are  placed  the 
great  items  of  national  defence,  admin- 
istration, and  education,  which  about  bal- 
ance the  annual  income.  Outside  this, 
in  the  extraordinary  budget,  are  placed 
the  2tmounts  to  be  expended  on  public 
works  and  other  objects  of  national  spend- 
thriftness.  These,  at  the  present  time, 
as  we  have  shown  above,  amount  to  some 
;£24,ooo,ooo  or  ;^28,ooo,ooo  a  year,  and 
annually  go  to  build  up  a  terrible  edifice  of 
unfunded  debt.  To  snow  that  the  expen- 
diture thus  incurred  is  in  every  sense 
excessive  and  unnecessary,  M.  Germain 
compares  the  increase  in  the  French 
budget  with  that  in  the  budgets  of  other 
nations.  While  French  expenditure  has 
increased  by  ;^48,ooo,ooo,  the  English  has 
in  the  same  period  of  time  only  increased 
by  ;^ 1 4,000,000,  the  Prussian  By  ;£8,ooo,- 
000,  the  Russian  by  ;^22,ooo,ooo,  the  Aus- 
trian by  ;^ 1 4,000,000,  and  the  Italian  by 
/ 1 0,000,000.  Such  figures  speak  for 
themselves,  and  show  the  reckless  spirit 
of  extravagance  in  which  France  is  deal- 
ing with  her  resources. 

The  excuse  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
extraordinary  budgets  and  their  accom- 
panying deficits  is,  of  course,  the  creation 
of  public  works  and  the  development 
thereby  of  the  internal  wealth  of  France. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  warning 
for  the  statesman  who  hankers  aiter  using 
the  national  resources  in  order  to  develop 
the  wealth  of  a  country  than  that  contained 
in  the  results  of  the  French  policy.  When 
M.  de  Freycinet  first  proposed  his  great 
scheme  ot  public  works,  nothing  could 
have  sounded  better  in  theory.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  nothing  could  have  worked 
more  deplorably.  Every  deputy  has  jobbed 
for  his  own  constituency,  and  France  has 
been  covered  with  a  network  of  unneces- 
sary, unremunerative  railways,  not  only 
without  traffic,  but  without  even  the  ex- 
pectation of  traffic  or  usefulness.  There 
i  is  a  kind  of  grim  humor  in  the  fact  that 
I  while  the  we^th  of  France  is  being  sapped 
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by  these  worthless  investments  of  her  re- 
sources, the  budget  for  public  works  is 
apparently  diminishing  each  year.  While 
in  reality  the  expenditure  has  gone  up  by 
;£i 8,000,000,  it  has  in  appearance  been 
reduced  by  ;^3, 200,000.  The  means  by 
which  this  has  been  done,  and  by  which 
the  public  has  been  hoodwinked  appear  to 
have  been  these :  At  first  the  sums  needed 
for  the  public  works  were  defrayed  by  a 
regular  creation  of  floating  debt.  Tnis 
means  of  raising  money,  however,  at- 
tracted attention,  and  caused  a  certain 
amount  of  uneasiness  in  the  public  mind. 
Recourse  was  accordingly  had  to  the  in- 
genious device  of  spending  by  means  of 
great  companies,  to  whom  have  been  given 
State  guarantees  for  the  interest  on  the 
sums  expended  by  them.  Of  course,  the 
giving  of  such  guarantees  is  in  reality 
nothing  less  than  the  raising  of  loans  ;  but 
the  change  in  name  proves  very  useful  in 
the  manipulation  of  the  items  of  an  adroitly 
adjusted  budget. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  above,  the  dis- 
gust and  vexation  caused  to  reasonable 
and  prudent  Frenchmen  by  the  present 
state  of  affairs  must  be  all  the  more  acute, 
from  the  fact  that  France  in  reality  is  in 
an  extremely  prosperous  financial  condi- 
tion. Thrift,  energy,  and  commercial  abil- 
ity were  never  more  conspicuous  in  her 
people  than  at  the  present  day.  She  bears 
her  fearful  burden  of  taxation  more  easily 
than  many  nations  do  their  far  lighter 
loads.  M.  Germain  tells  us  (and  we  pre- 
sume his  figures  are-  accurate,  though  he 
gives  here  no  details)  that  while  with  fixed 
taxation  the  French  income  had  in  ten 
years  spontaneously  increased  by  £30^ 
000,000  a  year,  the  English  income  had  in 
the  same  period  only  improved  by  ;£i4,- 
000,000,  the  Prussian  by  ;£i 5,000,000,  the 
Russian  by  ;£22,ooo,ooo,  the  Austrian  by 
;^2o,ooo,ooo,  and  the  Itjdian  by  ;^i  2,000,- 
000.  M.  Germain  naturally  enough  draws 
a  comparison  between  the  people  and  the 
government.  While  the  nation  has  been 
showing  itself  the  wealthiest  and  most 
wealth-producing  in  the  world,  its  rulers 
have  been  proving  themselves  spend- 
thrifts and  muddlers  utterly  incapable  of 
using  to  advantage  the  national  wealth. 
We  must  not  leave  M.  Germain's  study 
without  noticing  the  interesting  way  in 
which  he  shows  how  the  bad  fiscal  policy 
pursued  by  France  has  operated  on  that 
most  sensitive  form  of  wealth,  the  national 
credit.  In  1880,  French  three  per  cents, 
stood  at  84.  They  are  now  at  82.  In 
1880,  English  consols  were  at  97.    They 


are  now  at  loi.  A  comparison  of  French 
stock  with  those  of  the  other  great  powers 
shows  similar  results.  While  they  have 
been  constantly  rising,  French  stock  has 
been  falling.  Even  the  small  powers  can 
compare  favorably  with  France.  In  1880, 
Belgian  three  per  cents,  stood  at  the 
same  price  as  those  of  France,  namely,  84. 
Since  then,  the  Belgian  stock  has  risen 
II,  while  the  French  has  fallen  2.  On 
the  whole,  M.  Germain  calculates  that  the 
various  governments  of  the  last  twelve 
years  have  managed  to  depreciate  French 
Stock  by  about  14  per  cent.  It  would  be 
impossible  here  even  to  hint  at  all  the 
evils  caused  by  the  ceaseless  borrowings 
by  the  French  government.  M.  Germam 
rightly  points  out,  as  not  the  least  of  them, 
the  drawing  of  capital  into  government 
loans  which  should  be  spreading  in  a 
fertilizing  stream  throughout  the  land. 
Equally  disastrous  is  the  employment  of 
a  number  of  persons  in  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  unremunerative  public 
works.  Not  only  are  such  persons  doing 
useless  work  where  they  might  be  doing 
useful,  but  a  class  is  created  in  the  State 
whose  interest  it  is,  at  all  hazards,  to  keep 
open  the  breach  through  which  the  river 
of  national  wealth  is  running  to  waste. 
M.  Germain's  remedy  is  a  simple  one. 
He  would  ruthlessly  cut  down  the  ex- 
traordinary budgets  until  an  equilibrium 
be  obtained.  He  suggests  also  a  read- 
justment of  the  duties  on  sugar.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  the  way  in  which  he 
inveighs  against  the  income  tax  as  the 
most  revolutionary  of  measures.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  mere  idea  is  received 
in  such  a  spirit  by  a  reasonable  financier, 
its  introduction  would  be  in  France  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  dangerous.  M.  Ger- 
main has  not  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  free-trade.  Though  he  grows  eloquent 
on  the  maxim  that  taxation  must  vary  in 
direct  proportion  to  wealth,  it  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  him  that  a  highly  protec- 
tive tariff  is  probably  the  most  inequitable 
system  of  taxation  that  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  The  discussion  of  free-trade, 
however,  is  not  our  object  now.  We  can 
only  wish  M.  Germain's  pamphlet  all  the 
success  that  its  lucidity  and  reasonable- 
ness deserve.  Surely  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  thriftiest  race  in  the  world  be- 
have in  the  aggregate  like  a  spendthrift 
heir,  must  sooner  or  later  be  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  triumph  of  common  sense. 
Let  us  trust,  then,  that  the  French  elect- 
ors will  realize  the  true  position  of  their 
finances  before  their  floating  debt  gets 
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much  larger.  It  was  said  of  the  proposal 
to  erect  a  statue  to  Mr.  Pitt :  "  Mr.  Pitt's 
memory  needs  no  statues.  Six  hundred 
millions  of  irredeemable  debt  are  the  eter- 
nal record  of  his  fame."  Even  with  our 
enlarged  notions,  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  debt  incurred  during  ten  years 
of  peace  and  prosperity  seems  a  monu- 
ment amply  sutncient  for  the  fiscal  ability 
of  the  ministers  who  have  successively 
entangled  and  perplexed  the  finances  of 
the  third  republic. 
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From  St  James's  Gaxette. 
ANCESTOR  OF  THE  CZAR. 


The  emperor  Paul  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  the  present  czar,  and  reigned  for 
four  years  (i  796-1800).  By  the  end  of 
that  time  his  insane  and  tyrannical  ca- 
prices had  made  him  so  intolerable  to  his 
subjects  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  deposing,  which  ended  by 
murdering  him. 

Although,  like  some  other  miscreants, 
well-meaning  and  possessed  of  noble  im- 
pulses, Paul  was  at  the  mercy  of  ungov- 
ernable fits  of  temper,  during  which  he 
would  infiict  excessive  and  debasing  pun- 
ishments for  any  fancied  transgression. 
In  his  sober  moods  he  was  a  child;  and 
in  his  angry  moods  he  was  a  dangerous 
child.  Fancying  that  some  of  the  tunics 
in  a  regiment  were  brighter  in  tint  than 
the  rest,  he  signed  an  order  banishing  the 
vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Manufac- 
tures. A  cur^  of  Livonia  was  condemned 
to  the  knout  and  the  mines  for  having 
omitted  from  a  list  of  his  books  one  enti- 
tled "  La  Force  de  TAmour."  This  sen- 
tence was  carried  out  in  spite  of  all  en- 
treaty. A  secret  inquisition  was  sent  by 
the  emperor  on  a  tour  of  proscription. 
One  of  its  victims  was  a  colonel  of  Cos- 
sacks, who  was  imprisoned  in  an  oubliette. 
His  son  begged  the  emperor  for  his  fa- 
ther's release,  or  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  share  his  father's  confinement.  The 
latter  part  of  the  petition  was  granted ;  but 
the  son  was  imprisoned  in  a  separate  cell. 
These  instances  could  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely. Half  society  was  under  arrest 
or  in  Siberia ;  and  hardly  a  family  in  all 
Russia  seemed  unaffected  by  the  emper- 
or's caprice.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  travelled 
in  Russia  during  the  last  year  but  one  of 
Paul's  reign,  declared  that  he  had  exam- 
ined a  catalogue  of  officers  who  had  been 
dismissed  the  service  or  had  voluntarily 


resigned  since  1796,  and  that  the  former 
were  eighteen  thousand  and  the  latter 
twelve  thousand  in  number. 

In  the  management  of  his  army  the 
mind  of  this  childish  pedant  was,  perhaps, 
most  clearly  reflected.  Before  he  came  to 
the  throne  Paul  had  visited  German^',  and 
had  conceived  an  immoderate  admiration 
for  the  great  Frederick's  system.  And 
upon  that  system  he  drilled  and  clothed 
his  little  toy  army  at  Gatchina;  himself 
imitating  Frederick  in  his  dress,  in  his 
walk,  and  in  his  seat  on  horseback.  Upon 
his  accession,  the  Russian  army,  to  the 
indignation  of  every  man  in  it,  was  de- 
prived of  the  grass-green  uniform  in  which 
It  had  fought  with  so  much  glor}%  and  was 
made  to  don  a  dark-green  costume,  Prus- 
sian in  cut  and  very  nearly  so  in  color. 
The  uniform  of  the  Horse  Guards  was  not 
at  first  altered.  But  when  the  treaty  with 
Endand  (with  which  country  Paul  had 
broken  on  his  accession)  was  signed,  the 
Horse  Guards  were  Anglicized,  and  made 
to  wear  a  uniform  precisely  like  that  of 
the  English  Horse  Guaras  —  red,  with 
blue  facings,  embroidered  in  gold.  Soon 
afterwards  the  emperor  was  made  grand 
master  of  Malta,  much  to  his  delight. 
Purple  was  the  color  of  the  grand  master 
of  Malta;  therefore  into  purple  were  the 
Horse  Guards  put.  Of  such  changes  this 
unlucky  regiment  had  no  fewer  than  nine 
during  the  four  years  of  Paul's  reign. 
Minute  regulations  respecting  caps, 
queues,  buttons,  and  gaiters  were  enforced 
with  extravagant  strictness.  The  em- 
peror was  his  own  drill-sergeant  Fre- 
quently, for  trifling  faults  or  mistakes  in 
the  words  of  command,  officers  were  sent 
off  from  the  parade-ground  to  other  regi- 
ments at  a  great  distance ;  and  this  oc- 
curred so  frequently  that  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard  relates  that, 
when  he  and  his  companions  mounted 
guard,  they  used  to  put  a  few  hundred 
roubles,  in  bank-notes,  into  the  breast  of 
their  coats,  so  as  not  to  be  left  penniless  if 
suddenly  sent  away.  If  things  were  not 
done  to  his  satisfaction,  Paul  had  no  com- 
punction in  belaboring  the  soldiers  or 
even  their  officers  with  his  cane.  He 
would  take  up  a  post  in  the  palace  where 
he  could  watch  the  sentinels  with  glasses, 
and,  if  he  could  spy  a  button  awry,  he 
would  quickly  bear  down  on  the  offender. 
One  morning  he  met  an  officer  trudging 
through  the  snow,  and  his  soldier  valet 
following,  carrying  his  master's  sword. 
The  ofncer  was  made  a  private  on  the 
spot,  and  the  private  an  officer. 
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Not  only  the  army,  but  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  capital,  was  subjected  to  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  regulation.   Every  one 
was  ordered  to  wear  hair-powder  and  a 
queue ;  was  forbidden  to  wear  a  round 
hat,  top-boots,  trousers,  or  strings ;  buckles 
in  both  shoes  and  breeches  were  obliga- 
tory ;  and  the  hair  was  to  be  combed  back 
and   not  suffered  to  cover  the  forehead. 
Carriages  and  sledges  were  no  longer  to 
be  harnessed  in  the  Russian  but  in  the 
German  fashion.     These  injunctions,  and 
many  others,  were  enforced  by  an  army 
of    police    and    detectives.      The    edict 
against  chapeaux  ronds  was  perhaps  the 
funniest  of  them  all,  if  it  had  not  been  so 
tyrannical.      This  was  another  German- 
ism :  three-cornered  hats  were  Frederick 
the  Great's  vogue.     On  one  occasion  Paul, 
in  company  with  the  empress,  pounced 
down  on  a  man  with  a  round  hat  who  had 
just  been  winding  up  the  palace  clocks. 
The  emperor,  after  reading  him  a  sermon, 
asked  the  empress  for  some  pins,  and  with 
these  pinned  the  hat  into  some  sort  of  a 
three-cornered   shape.     When  the  ukase 
first  appeared,  the  frolicsome  son  of  an 
English  merchant  appeared  in  the  streets 
of    St.    Petersburg  wearing  an   English 
hunting-cap  ;  at  sight  of  which  the  police 
were  puzzled.    '*  It  was  not  a  cocked  hat," 
they  said;  *' neither  was  it  around  hat." 
They  therefore  reported  the  matter  to  the 
emperor.     A  decree  was  accordingly  pro- 
mulgated against  the  hunting-cap ;    but, 
not  knowing  how  to  describe  the  anomaly, 
the  emperor  ordained  that  "  no  person 
should  appear  in  public  with  the  thing  on 
his  head  worn  by  the  merchant's  son." 
The   sledge  of  Count   Razamovsky  was 
broken  into  small  pieces  by  the  emperor's 
order,  while  he  stood  by  and  directed  the 
work ;  the  offence  being  that  the  horses 
had  been  found  with  it  in  the  streets  with- 
out their  driver.     It  happened  to  be  of  a 
blue  color,  and  the  count's  servants  wore 
red  liveries ;  therefore  a  ukase  was  pub- 
lished prohibiting  throughout  the  empire 
of  all  the  Russias,  the  use  of  red  liveries 
and  of  blue  color  in  ornamenting  sledges. 
Paul  exacted  the  idolatrous  homage  to 
which  the  czars  his  ancestors  had  once 
been  accustomed  from  their  subjects,  but 
which  sovereigns  since  Peter  the   Great 
(who  used  to  thrash  would-be  idolaters)  had 
discouraged.     Carriages  and  foot  passen- 
gers, whether  native  or  foreign,  were  ex- 
pected to  stop  in  the  streets  when  they 
met  the  imperial  family.     Those  seated 
inside  the  carriages  were  to  step  out  and 
stand  to    make    obeisance.    None  were 


allowed  to  approach  the  palace  except 
with  bared  heads ;  and  persons  coming 
into  the  imperial  presence  were  to  pros- 
trate themselves.  In  one  of  his  furious 
passions,  flourishing  his  cane  about,  Paul 
struck  by  accident  the  branch  of  a  large 
gl2iss  lustre  and  broke  it.  As  soon  as  he 
perceived  what  had  happened,  he  attacked 
the  lustre  in  good  earnest,  and  did  not 

five  up  until  it  was  entirely  demolished, 
[is  horse  having  stumbled  with  him,  he 
ordered  Markarow,  his  groom,  to  allow  it 
to  die  of  hunger.  When  Markarow,  after 
eight  days,  reported  to  him  that  the  poor 
beast  had  expired,  his  Imperial  Majesty 
remarked  "  C'est  bon  !  "  Another  horse 
committed  the  same  offence  in  a  street  of 
St.  Petersburg;  whereupon  he  then  and 
there  held  a  sort  of  court-martial  of  his 
glooms,  and  the  animal  was  condemned  to 
receive  fifty  lashes. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Paul 
began  to  hear  and  adjudicate  in  person 
upon  the  petitions  for  redress  presented 
to  him.  But  this  ardor  to  emulate  the 
caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid  soon  burnt  out. 
He  loved  his  wife  sincerely;  nevertheless, 
he  was  childishly  jealous  lest  the  epipress 
should  be  treated  with  as  much  respect  as 
himself.  Twice  he  ordered  her  under  ar- 
rest. Nor  were  his  intrigues  few  or  re- 
fined. Mile.  Nelidoff  and  Mme.  Gargarin 
had  eventually  to  give  way  to  a  German 
kitchen  wench,  who  was  given  an  apart- 
ment adjoining  his  own.  His  sons,  the 
fraud  dukes  Alexander  and  Constant!  ne, 
ad  a  moral  terror  of  their  father,  and  if  he 
looked  in  the  least  angry  would  tremble 
and  turn  as  pale  as  death.  They  acaui- 
esced  in  the  conspiracy  which  led  to  his 
assassination.  While  he  was  temporarily 
at  variance  with  Austria,  a  messenger  ar- 
rived bearing  the  news  of  the  death  of 
his  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the 
Archduke  of  Austria.  He  had  the  mes- 
senger arrested  and  expelled. 

Not  until  the  people  at  large  had  been 
thoroughly  alienated  by  his  police  meas- 
ures, spies,  and  arbitrary  cruelties ;  until 
the  nobles  had  been  exasperated  by  hu- 
miliating punishments  and  by  the  sight  of 
lackeys  promoted  to  be  privy  councillors ; 
and  until  the  loyalty  of  his  own  guards, 
officers,  and  men,  had  been  changed  to 
hatred  by  capricious  arrest,  was  the  fatal 
conspiracy  formed.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
well-known  story.  His  apartments  were 
surrounded  at  midnight  bv  men  of  a  regi- 
ment of  guards  which  he  had  capriciously 
disbanded,  and  a  mob  of  the  chief  con- 
spirators broke  into  his  bedroom.    After 
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some  moments,  the  czar  was  discovered 
hiding  behind  the  chimney -screen,  and 
dragged  from  his  concealment.  He  asked 
"what  they  all  came  for  in  that  way?" 
Prince  Platon  Zouboff,  the  latest  favorite 
of  the  deceased  empress  Catherine,  acted 
as  spokesman.  He  replied  that  his  Maj- 
esty's despotism  had  become  intolerable  to 
the  nation,  and  that  they  came  to  demand 
his  renunciation  of  the  throne.  The  em- 
peror, with  a  mens  conscia  recti^  began 
an  argument  with  Zouboff,  which  lasted 
about  half  an  hour.  Some  of  the  conspir- 
ators, heated  by  champagne,  became  impa- 
tient, and,  while  the  emperor  was  speaking 
loudly  and  gesticulating,  Count  Nicholas 
Zouboff,  master  of  the  horse,  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature  and  strength,  struck  the 
emperor  on  the  hand,  saying,  Tchto  ti  tak 
kritchich  t  (Why  do  you  shout  so  ?)  The 
emperor  pusheci  away  ZoubofTs  hand  an- 

frify ;  whereupon  Zouboff,  with  his  right 
St,  in  which  he  clenched  a  massive  gold 
snuff-box,  struck  Paul  on  the  left  tem- 
ple, felling  and  stunning  him.  Zouboff's 
French  valet  de  chatnbre  then  jumped  with 
his  feet  on  the  emperor's  stomach,  and 
Scariatin,  an  officer  of  the  Ismailofsky 
Regiment,  took  the  emperor's  sash  down 
from  over  his  bed  and  strangled  him  with 
it.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
Alexander  I.  was  proclaimed  czar. 
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From  The  Specutor. 
PIO  NONO'S  WILL. 

The  will  of  Pius  IX.,  which  was  trans- 
lated, not  always  very  intelligibly,  in  the 
Daily  News  ox  Wednesday,  supplies  one 
explanation  of  the  singular  change  which 
has  passed  over  average  English  opinion 
in  regard  to  him.  During  a  great  part  of 
his  life,  he  shared  with  the  king  of  Naples 
the  distinction  of  being  the  best  hated  of 
foreign  sovereigns.  Smce  then,  Endish- 
men  have  been  taueht  by  their  experience 
in  Ireland  to  be  a  Tittle  shy  of  criticising 
the  relations  of  foreign  governments  to 
their  subjects  ;  but  in  those  days  they 
were,  above  all  things,  worshippers  of 
Garibaldi,  and  it  was  no  doubt  difficult  to 
be  just  to  both  Garibaldi  and  Pius  IX. 
The  common  practice  was  to  see  no  vir- 
tues in  one  of  them,  and  no  faults  in  the 
other.  After  the  fall  of  the  temporal 
power,  things  began  to  alter.  There  was 
a  pretty  general  belief  that  the  papacy 
was  played  out;  and  as  we  are,  on  the 
whole,  a  good-natured  people,  we  took  by 


degrees  to  regarding  Pius  IX.  as  a  man 
who  had  lost  a  fine  property,  and  might 
be  excused  and  pitied  if  he  bemoaned 
his  misfortunes  rather  too  loudly.  Possi- 
bly Mr.  Cook  had  a  hand  in  helping  on 
this  process.  With  his  tickets,  if  not  un- 
der his  care,  English  people  took  more 
and  more  to  visitme  Rome,  and  to  some 
of  them  at  any  rate  the  presence  and  voice 
of  the  late  pope  became  familiar.  They 
fell' under  the  charm  which  he  exercised 
over  those  who  came  into  contact  with 
him,  und  they  contributed  in  their  degree 
to  give  their  countrymen  a  less  inaccurate 
notion  of  him.  By  degrees  his  simple  life 
and  his  unfailing  good-humor  took  hold  of 
the  English  imagination.  It  was  plain 
that  if  on  one  side  of  his  character  he 
fully  came  up  to  the  popular  conception 
of  the  proud  priest  with  whom  England 
had  been  at  war  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies,  on  another  side  he  was  singularly 
careless  of  state  or  splendor.  If  he  asked 
for  alms  throughout  the  Christian  world, 
and  made  Peter's  pence  once  more  a  com- 
mon phrase,  no  one  could  imagine  that  he 
spent  them  on  himself.  Even  in  his  life- 
time, if  we  remember  rightly,  he  was  never 
suspected  of  hoarding  monev,  and  the  text 
of  his  will  shows  that  he  left  very  little 
behind  him.  The  direction  that  the  cost 
of  his  monument  shall  not  exceed  ;£ioo, 
the  legacies  of  some  ;£30o  to  a  friend,  of 
/6oo  to  be  divided  among  his  servants, 
do  not  speak  of  wealth,  yet  they  seem 
large  in  proportion  to  tne  sum — only 
;^2,ooo  —  which  remained  to  be  divided 
among  his  relatives.  If  Pius  IX.  could 
be  said  to  be  rich  in  anything,  it  was  in 
relics.  Even  after  specific  gifts  of  two 
pieces  of  the  true  cross  and  one  of  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  of  relics  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  Damaso,  there  are  still 
enough  left  for  a  residuary  bequest  to  the 
'*two  relic-keepers  of  the  Vicariate  and 
Sacristan."  These  specific  gifts  are  to 
various  churches :  to  the  Vatican  Basilica, 
to  St.  John  Lateran,  to  Santa  Maria  ir  Via 
Lata,  to  the  Cathedrals  of  Senigallia,  Spo- 
leto,  and  Imola;  while  a  crucifix  is  left 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Gaeta — the  pope's 
refuge  when  exiled  from  Rome  —  and  an- 
other to  the  Cathedral  of  San  Giacomo,  in 
Chili.  The  testamentary  executor  has  a 
case  of  brilliants. 

There  is  a  curious  contrast  between  the 
wealth  of  a  pope  now  and  his  wealth  even 
in  the  time  of  Pius  IX.'s  immediate  pre- 
decessors. And  this  contrast  coincides 
with  another  equally  striking,  between  the 
position  of  the  pope  now  ana  then.    What- 
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ever  may  be  said,  with  reason  or  without 
it,  of  the  inconvenience  the  papacy  has 
sustained  by  the  loss  of  the  temporal 
power,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in 
point  of  dignity  it  has  greatly  gained. 
Pius  IX.  or  Leo  XIII.  is  a  much  more 
imposing  personage  than  Gregory  XVI. 
Some  allowance,  no  doubt,  must  he  made 
for  the  difference  in  their  characters ;  but 
over  and  above  this  there  is  an  enormous 
difference  in  the  reverence  with  which 
they  are  regarded,  in  the  influence  they 
exercise  over  their  spiritual  subjects,  and 
by  a  sort  of  derivative  process  in  the  im- 
pression thev  make  upon  those  who  are 
not  their  suojects.  Even  that  eccentric 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  which 
makes  St.  John  in  Patmos  the  first  Protes- 
tant is  now  slightly  reviving  again,  be- 
cause  the  importance  it  attributes  to  the 
papacy  no  longer  seems  contradicted  by 
Its  actual  place  in  the  world.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  temporal  sovereignty  would 
have  been,  if  not  absolutely  incompatible 
with  this  change,  at  least  very  inimical  to 
it.  The  reason  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
different  estimates  of  monarchy  now  and 
even  half  a  century  ago.  When  kingship 
was  a  thing  believed  in,  apart  from  the 
position  of  particular  kings,  the  pope  was 
a  gainer  by  the  circumstance  that  he  was 
a  temporal  sovereign.  He  was  thereby 
included  in  a  class  which  was  held  in 
honor,  quite  apart  from  the  character  or 
condition  of  the  individuals  composing  it. 
No  matter  how  small  the  territory  or  now 
scanty  the  revenue,  if  their  possession 
made  their  owner  the  equal  of  kings, 
there  was  a  solid  advantage  attaching  to 
it.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  sav  this  now. 
The  sovereigns  of  great  kingaoms,  large 
populations,  vast  resources,  may  occupy 
as  large  a  place  as  ever  in  the  popular 
imagination ;  but  when  the  sovereign  is 
poor,  and  rules  over  little  land  and  few 
people,  he  gains  nothing  in  popular  esti- 
mation outside  his  own  frontier — we  may 
almost  say  outside  his  own  palace — by 
the  fact  that  he  belongs  to  the  sovereign 
caste.  Now,  the  pope,  if  he  had  retained 
the  temporal  power,  would  have  been  but 
a  very  petty  ruler.  In  days  when  every- 
thing is  so  increased  in  size,  when  king- 
doms have  grown  into  empires,  and  the 
only  destiny  in  store  for  the  weak  seems 
to  be  partitioned  by  the  strong,  the  sover- 
eign of  an  Italian  province  would  have 
counted  for  nothing  among  his  brother 
sovereigns.  Yet,  among  his  contempora- 
ries, he  would  have  been  judged  by  his 
temporal  rather  than  by  his  spiritual  char- 
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acter.  His  state  would  have  been  the 
state  of  a  temporal  ruler,  his  expenditure 
would  have  b^en  the  expenditure  of  a 
temporal  ruler,  his  revenue  would  have 
been  drawn  from  the  same  sources  as  that 
from  which  a  temporal  ruler  draws  his. 
In  the  first  two  particulars,  he  must  have 
compared  badly  with  almost  ever^  other 
sovereign  in  Europe;  in  the  third,  he 
could  only  have  compared  favorably  by 
taxine  his  subjects  very  lightly,  and  this 
would  necessarily  have  involved  a  further 
reduction  in  the  state  the  world  would 
have  expected  him  to  keep.  A  poor  pope, 
now  that  he  is  nothine  but  a  pope,  is  a 
greater  man  than  a  rich  pope.  His  pov- 
erty is  like  Cardinal  Mannmg's  Abemethy 
biscuit, — it  is  a  positive  distinction.  But 
then,  poverty  to  be  dignified  must  have 
no  claims  on  it ;  and  so  long  as  the  pope 
was  a  prince,  he  could  not  escape  claims. 
There  is  the  same  difference  between  the 
two  positions  that  there  is  between  the 
position  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  an  Archbishop  of  Paris.  When  Car- 
dinal Guibert  died  and  left  nothing  behind 
him,  no  one  had  a  right  to  comp&in,  and 
so  every  one  was  free  to  praise.  But  if 
Archbishop  Benson  were  to  leave  nothing 
behind  him,  he  would  be  justly  open  to 
the  condemnation  St.  Paul  passes  on  those 
who  provide  not  for  their  own  household. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  pope.  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  loss  of  his  temporal  power 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  make 
the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  independence 
difficult ;  and  now'  that  Rome  is  fast  be- 
coming a  great  modem  capital,  there  may 
be  special  inconmiities  about  the  pope^s 
residence  in  it  But  that  he  is  in  all  re- 
spects a  greater  personage  by  reason  of 
his  ceasing  to  be  a  petty  Italian  prince 
seems  to  us  absolutely  certain,  and  that 
fact  ought  to  carry  some  consolation  to 
mourning  Catholics. 


From  The  llmet. 
THE    EXCAVATION    OF    THE    GREAT 

SPHINX. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  the  great 
Sphinx  was  cleared  down  to  the  level  on 
wnich  the  paws  rest  was  in  honor  of  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869.  The 
ever-dnfting  sands  had,  however,  reburied 
it  almost  to  the  throat  when  Professor 
Maspero,  during  his  last  year  of  office  at 
Boulak,  began  aeain  the  work  of  disinter- 
ment   This  work  has  now  been  going  on, 
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somewhat  intermittently,  for  more  than 
twelve  months,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
in  active  progress  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Maspero's  successor,  M.  Gr^ 
baut.  A  tramway  has  been  laid  down 
from  the  Sphinx  to  the  edge  of  the  pyra- 
mid plateau,  passing  close  under  the  west 
face  of  the  granite  building  popularly, 
though  incorrectly,  called  the  temple  of 
the  Sphinx.  Along  this  tramway  light 
trucks  convey  the  sand  to  the  point  at 
which  their  contents  are  discharged,  the 
trucks  being  loaded  by  Arabs  of  both  sexes 
and  all  ^es,  who  carry  the  sand  upon 
their  heads  in  large  flat  baskets,  ascend- 
ing and  descending  all  day  long  from  the 
excavations  below  to  the  tramway  above 
and  vice  versd.  The  means  look  curi- 
ously inadequate,  but  the  results  are  as- 
tonishing. Already  the  entire  forepart  of 
the  great  stone  monster  is  laid  bare,  and 
already  the  huge  chest,  the  paws,  the 
space  oetween  the  paws,  the  altar  in  front 
of  them,  and  the  platform  upon  which 
they  rest,  are  once  more  open  to  the  light 
of  day.  Nor  is  this  all.  Between  the 
Sphinx  and  the  edge  of  the  pyramid  pla- 
teau, a  vast  space  has  also  been  cleared, 
thus  bringing  to  view  a  fine  flight  of  steps 
some  forty  feet  in  width.  These  steps, 
which  are  described  by  Pliny,  were  uncov- 
ered by  Caviglia  in  181 7,  but  have  been 
entirely  lost  to  sight  for  nearly  seventy 
years.  A  second  flight  of  steps  and  the 
remains  of  two  Roman  buildings  were 
also  found  by  Caviglia,  and  will  again  be 
brought  to  light  if  M.  Gr^baut  continues 
the  work  in  tiiis  direction. 

To  the  right  of  the  Sphinx  —  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  direction  of  the  granite  temple, 
to  the  southward  —  a  further  excavation 
is  in  progress,  the  result  of  which  will 
probably  confirm  the  surmises  of  those 
who  believe  the  Sphinx  to  stand  in  the 
midst  of  a  huge  artificial  amphitheatre 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  This  gigantic 
work  would  of  course  be  contemporaneous 
with  the  Sphinx  itself,  which  Mariette 
attributed  to  the  mythic  ages  before  the 
advent  of  Mena,  the  first  king  of  the  first 
dynasty,  and  which  Maspero  considers  to 
be,  if  not  actually  pre-historic,  at  all  events, 
the  oldest  monument  in  Egypt. 

From  the  level  of  the  area  below  the 
great  flight  of  steps  (which  lead  down, 
and  not  up,  to  the  Sphinx)  one  now  meas- 
ures the  whole  height  of  the  huge  human- 
headed  monster,  whose  battered  counte- 
nance stands  out  against  the  cloudless  sky 
one  hundred  feet  above.  The  space  be- 
tween the  paws  is  thirty-five  feet  long, 


and  ten  feet  wide.  This  space  was  an- 
ciently converted  into  a  small  sanctuary 
lined  with  votive  tablets,  only  one  of  whicn 
—  the  famous  stela  of  Thothmes  IV. — 
yet  remains  in  situ.  This  stela  records 
how  the  king  when  upon  one  of  his  hunt- 
ing expeditions,  lay  down  to  rest  at  mid- 
day in  the  shadow  of  the  Sphinx.  He 
there  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  a  dream  in 
which  the  venerable  image  conjured  him 
to  clear  away  the  sand  m  which  it  was 
nearly  buried.  Then  the  pnnce  awoke 
and  ''made  silence  in  his  heart,"  and 
vowed  to  do  that  which  the  god  had  com- 
manded. The  lower  part  of  this  tablet  is 
obliterated,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Pe- 
trie,  who  visited  the  spot  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  reports  that  an  important  part  of  the 
fourteenth  line,  containing  the  name  of 
Khafra  (Chephren),  has  scaled  off  since 
the  last  time  the  inscription  was  copied. 
The  tablet  stands  fourteen  feet  high,  and 
is  cut  from  a  block  of  the  same  red  granite 
of  Assouan  whereof  the  neighboring  tem- 
ple of  Khafra  is  built.  There  seems,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Petrie's  report,  to  be  very 
good  reason  for  concluding  that  the  pious 
Thothmes,  notwithstanding  his  respect  for 
the  memory  of  Khafra,  actually  pilfered 
this  very  block  from  Khafra^s  own  temple, 
for  in  tne  back  of  it  there  are  two  pivot 
holes,  or  rather  "holes  for  letting  in  pivot 
blocks,"  precisely  similar  to  the  pivot  boles 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  lintel  stones 
and  doorsills  of  that  building.  The  gran- 
ite altar  between  the  paws  is  of  the  same 
syenite,  and  most  probably  came  from  the 
same  convenient  quarry.  This  last,  how- 
ever, is  of  Roman  work,  very  roughly 
executed. 

The  paws  of  the  Sphinx,  as  they  now 
appear,  are  a  restoration  of  Roman  date, 
being  cased  in  comparatively  small  slabs, 
and  to  some  extent  hollow  underneath. 
The  breast  of  the  Sphinx  has  likewise 
been  faced  with  slabs,  apparently  in  Ro- 
man times;  and  these  slabs  have  again 
been  repaired  by  cutting  away  the  weath- 
ered surface  and  inserting  a  fresh  fac- 
ing. Like  the  legs  of  the  Colossi  of  the 
Plain,  and  those  of  the  great  statues  at 
Aboo  Simbel,  the  paws  of  the  Sphinx  are 
covered  with  the  Greek  scrawls  of  early 
travellers ;  but  these  graffiati  are  mostly 
of  a  late  period  and  so  slightly  scratched 
that  few  are  legible  througnout  Such  as 
they  are,  however,  Pro^ssor  Maspero 
has,  it  is  understood,  devoted  himself  to 
the  ungrateful  and  difficult  task  of  trans- 
lating tnem. 

M.  Gr^baut^s  excavations  are  not  Itm- 
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ited  to  the  clearance  of  the  Sphinx  only. 
Various  interesting  tombs  have  lately  been 
discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  to  the  westward  the  face  of 
the  Libyan  cliff  has  been  reached  where 
it  forms  the  natural  boundary'  of  the  pyra- 
mid plateau.  Some  good,  early  rock-cut 
tombs,  with  built  forecourts,  have  been 
found  in  the  face  of  this  cliff,  in  two  of 
which  the  walled-up  recesses,  or  secret 
chambers,  called  serdabsy  which  were  con- 
structed for  the  safe  keeping  of  fune- 
rary portrait  statues,  are  yet  mtact  with 
their  contents.  One  contains  a  mono- 
lithic group  of  four  figures  representing 
the  deceased,  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  a 
child.  In  another  has  been  found  a  beau- 
tiful alabaster  altar,  sculptured  in  bas- 
relief  with  the  likeness  of  one  Ra-ur ;  and 
on  the  walls  of  another  occurs  the  name 
of  Aseska-f,  the  successor  of  Menkara 
(Mencheres),  af  the  fourth  dynasty.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  of  tnese  recent 
tomb  discoveries  is  that  of  the  sepulchre 
of  a  certain  suten  se,  or  "royal  son," 
named  Kuhfu-kha-f  ('*the  glory  of  Khu- 
fu  "),  who  was  probably  the  son  of  the 
builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  The  door- 
way of  the  inner  chamber  of  this  tomb  is 
decorated  in  bas-relief  with  the  earliest 
representation  of  a  column  yet  discovered. 
The  shaft  is  shown  to  be  cylindrical,  ta- 
pering slightly  towards  the  top,  where  it 
ends  in  a  ring  surmounted  by  an  everted 
capital  resembling  the  usual  lotus  capital, 
but  without  the  graceful  curvature  of  out- 
line which  distinguishes  the  lotus  order. 
The  base  of  the  shaft  is  finished  by  a 
rounded  drum.  In  this  inte^-esting  door- 
way we  have  the  profile  portrait  oia  per- 
fect column,  base,  shaft,  torus,  and  capital 
complete,  thus  showing  that  as  an  archi- 
tectural feature  the  column  with  all  its 
members  was  already  fully  developed  at 
the  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty.  The  cele- 
brated tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  in  which  oc- 
cur the  earlier  columns  previously  known, 
belong  to  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  are 
about  twelve  hundred  years  later  than  the 
era  of  Khufu. 


From  The  Globe. 
ON   A  JURY. 

The  most  disagreeable  and  irksome 
duty  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  British 
ratepayer  is,  perhaps,  that  of  juryman. 
It  is  bad  enough  for  the  idler  in  a  com- 
munity; what  must  it  be,  then,  for  the 


active  man  of  business,  to  whom  time  is 
money?  Many  of  the  jury  live  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  assize  town,  and,  in  order 
to  be  at  the  court  by  ten  o'clock  A.  M., 
must  be  up  at  six  o'clock,  and  are  lucky 
if  they  catch  the  last  train  home  in  the 
evening.  The  case  of  a  jur\-man  is  a  hard 
one.  Not  only  is  he  unpaid  for  his  ser- 
vices, but  at  the  termination  of  the  assizes 
—  which,  perhaps,  have  lasted  from  Mon- 
day morning  until  Saturday  evening  —  he 
finds  himself  some  pounds  out  of  pocket. 
Naturally,  then,  he  has  no  heart  in  the 
business,  his  only  thought  being  as  to  how 
soon  he  can  get  away;  and  in  order  to 
expedite  this,  is  somewhat  prone  to  give 
his  verdict  with  the  majority,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  justice  of  the  case.  In  fact, 
anything  seems  preferable  to  being  locked 
up  in  disagreement,  with  the  chance  of 
missing  the  last  train  home,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  a  portentous  hotel  bill.  The 
unhappy  juror  fails  to  see  why  he  should 
not  be  paid,  or,  at  all  events,  why  he 
should  not  receive  his  expenses,  while  the 
rest  of  the  judicial  army  have  their  emol- 
uments. The  judge  is  paid,  and  pretty 
well,  too ;  counsel  do  not  give  their  ser- 
vices for  nothing,  nor  do  solicitors.  The 
police  receive  their  pay,  as  do  the  officials 
of  the  court.  Even  the  wretched  prisoner 
himself,  if  found  guilty,  meets  with  his 
reward.  A  discontented  juryman  once 
proposed  a  scheme  for  the  payment  of 
jurors.  He  suggested  that  a  roll  should 
oe  kept  of  those  who  are  liable  to  serve 
on  juries,  and  that  a  liberal  allowance 
should  be  made  for  expenses.  In  that 
case  he  had  no  doubt  that  many  would  be 

flad  to  volunteer  their  services,  and  that 
etter  juries  would  be  obtained  who  would 
treat  the  assizes  as  a  matter  of  business. 
He  made  a  calculation  that  if  £1  per  diem 
were  allowed  to  each  juror,  the  extra  ex- 
pense to  the  rating  of  the  county  to  which 
he  belonged  would  be  less  than  a  farthing 
in  the  pound.  An  assize  court  shows 
phases  of  human  nature  in  their  worst 
form.  Crimes  too  hideous  to  be  described, 
and  which  might  well  be  tried  in  camera^ 
are  brought  in  all  their  revolting  naked- 
ness before  a  crowded  court,  and  it  is 
lamentable  to  add  that  the  more  gross  the 
crime  the  more  crowded  is  the  court.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  cases  are  quite  pa- 
thetic and  some  humorous.  We  will  take 
the  experience  of  the  assizes  at  a  county 
town,  which,  perhaps,  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  rest.  It  is  a  roasting  morning  in  Au- 
gust. The  court  assembles  at  ten  o'clock. 
J urymen,  witnesses,  and  others,  well  know- 
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ing  what  the  temperature  will  be  inside, 
remain  outside  until  the  last  moment, 
when  stentorian  shouts  arise  for  the  petty 
jury.  With  the  fear  of*  fines,  imprison- 
ment, and  other  dreadful  contingencies 
before  them,  the  jurors  rush  wildly  in, 
and  get  into  wrong  places,  from  which 
they  are  pushed  and  hustled  by  policemen 
armed  with  theatrical  javelins.  Eventu- 
ally they  are  packed  away  into  the  wait- 
ing -  boxes  —  third  -  class  compartments, 
with  adamantine  seats,  the  straightest  of 
backs,  and  no  room  for  the  knees  —  until 
the  time  when  names  are  called.  The 
jury-box  itself  is  a  more  comfortable  apart- 
ment, furnished  with  cushions.  Presently 
a  blare  of  trumpets  outside  announces  the 
arrival  of  the  judge.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  dread  majesty  of  the  law,  clad  in  scar- 
let robes,  and  preceded  by  the  high  sheriff, 
brilliantly  apparelled  in  velvet,  ruffles,  and 
steel,  enters  the  court,  which  rises  to  re- 
ceive his  lordship.  The  judge  bows  first 
to  the  court  and  then  to  the  jury,  when 
the  proceedings  begin.  One  of  tne  first 
cases  tried  is  that  of  an  unfortunate  urchin 
described  in  the  calendar  as  a  laborer, 
although  he  can  but  just  see  over  the  bar 
of  the  dock.  His  heinous  offence  is  hav- 
ing set  fire  to  some  furze  on  a  common. 
The  evidence  of  a  stalwart  policeman 
goes  to  show  how  the  capture  was  made 
with  great  gallantry,  and  how  he  found 
on  this  bloodthirsty  young  Guy  Fawkes, 
matches,  tobacco,  and  a  pipe.  Other  evi- 
dence follows,  and  the  prisoner  is  asked 
what  he  has  to  say  in  his  defence.  In 
floods  of  tears  he  bubbles  out,  **  Please, 
sir,  t'other  boy  done  it,  and  I  runned 
away."  A  voice  from  the  gallery  calls 
out,  **  Don't  cry,  Charley,  be  a  man," 
which  ebullition  of  feeling  from  Charley's 
mother  is  promptly  and  sternly  repressed. 
The  jury  then  consult  as  to  the  verdict, 
by  setting  their  heads  together  in  bunches, 
four  heads  in  each  bunch.  After  a  time 
the  bunches  separate,  and  a  verdict  of 
guilty  is  recorded,  but  sentence  deferred 
until  after  luncheon.  Then  the  judge, 
well  known  as  being  pitiless  with  murder- 
ers and  burglars,  shows  that  he  has  a  soft 
place  in  his  neartas  he  addresses  the  little 
lad  in  the  dock,  speaking  to  him  as  a 
father  would  to  a  delinquent  son,  and  tell- 
ing him  how  public  property  must  be 
protected,  but  that  if  he  will  promise  to 


be  a  good  boy  in  future,  he  shall  go  home 
with  nis  mother  this  beautiful  afternoon 
instead  of  going  to  prison.  There  is  a 
general  disposition  in  the  gallery  to  throw 
caps  in  the  air  and  cry  "  Well  done,"  while 
perchance  there  may  oe  in  the  body  of  the 
court,  or  among  the  jurymen  themselves, 
some  who  feel  a  choking  sensation  as  they 
listen  to  the  kind  words  of  the  judge,  ana, 
as  they  look  upon  the  forlorn,  white-haired 
youngster  in  the  dock,  remember,  per- 
naps,  how  in  their  youthful  days  they  had 
been  guilty  of  the  same  offence,  but  had 
not  been  caught — which  made  all  the  dif- 
ference. So  Charley  promises  to  be  of 
good  behavior,  leaving  the  court  with  his 
mother  and,  doubtless,  a  glad  heart.  More 
cases  follow,  some  of  them  too  dreadful 
for  description,  and  others  of  a  humorous 
nature.  That  the  judge  has  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  ludicrous  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. For  some  reason  the  windows  of 
the  court  are  kept  hermetically  sealed  all 
through  the  day,  and  the  heat  is  very 
great.  A  perspiring  juror  asks  if  a  little 
air  may  not  be  admitted.  To  him  his 
lordship,  blandly  smiling,  says,  "  Oh,  you 
will  soon  get  used  to  it,  ana  find  it  quite 
comfortable."  Again,  a  female  witness 
speaks  in  such  a  low  voice  that  she  is 
(|uite  inaudible.  The  judge  expostulates 
in  vain,  and  at  last  says  that  if  she  does 
not  speak  out  he  will  disallow  her  ex- 
penses. The  effect  is  magical,  and  the 
witness  almost  yells  forth  her  evidence. 
Presently  she  again  lapses  into  her  former 
tone,  but  a  simple  warning,  **Now,  take 
care,  you  are  becoming  conndential  again,** 
has  an  immediate  effect.  And  so  the  as- 
sizes drag  their  weary  length  along.  For 
the  rest  of  it,  jurors  might  well  be  treated 
with  a  littie  more  courtesy  by  the  subor- 
dinates of  the  court,  who  would  do  well 
to  take  a  lesson  in  politeness  from  the 
judge  himself.  The  police  seem,  to  be 
unable  to  keep  their  hands  off  a  juryman* 
Let  him  but  loiter  for  an  instant,  and  he 
is  instantly  pushed  and  shoved,  when 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  the  fault  of  jurymen  them- 
selves, some  of  whom  condescend  to  bandy 
jokes  familiarly  with  the  guardians  of 
the  peace.  That  '*  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt "  let  those  remember  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  on  a  jury. 
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A   FROSTY   SUNRISE,   ETC. 


A  FROSTY  SUNRISE. 


Ah,  bitter  beaiztv  1     How  the  fair,  false  frost 
Burdens  each  leafless  spray  1     The  ice-buds 

row 
midst  the  crystal  foliage  of  the  snow, 
Heaping  their  mockeries  on  hid  life.     Em- 
bossed 
With  pearly  wreaths,  the  elms'  high  domes 
have  lost 
Their  latticed  outlines,  and  their  full  curves 

glow 
From  the  up-climbing  glory  hid  below 
The  level  bars  of  sunrise,  vapor-crossed. 

So  let  us  stand,  and  bear  right  patientlv 
The  surface  comment  of  the  world's  cold 
breath ; 
Since  its  poor  blame  and   undelightful 
praise 
Reflect  the  light  of  better  things  to  be. 
So  spread  our  roots  in  silence  underneath. 
And  gamer  sap  to  flow  in  summer  days. 
Specutor.  F.   A.    PrIDEAUX. 

EnningtOD,  Taunton,  January  and. 


"REPARABIT  CORNUA  PH(EBE."  • 

Ah  yes  1  the  moonlight  comes  again ; 

Tweed  still  flows  on  by  holm  and  hollow ; 
But  gone  is  Harden's  warrior  train. 

Nor  longer  they  the  raid  shall  follow. 

The  glad  free  life  of  begone  years 
Scarce  lingers  save  m  Border  story ; 

No  wandering  minstrel  moves  to  tears. 
Or  thrills  with  tales  of  battle's  glory; 

And  when  the  mystic  twilight  falls, 
No  wind  of  eve  o'er  moorlands  blowing. 

Bears  echo  from  the  elfin  halls, 
Or  weirder  song  than  Yarrow's  flowing. 

No  Thomas  by  the  Eildon  Tree 
Hears  bells  on  fairy  bridles  ringing ; 

On  Carterhaugh  no  glamourie ; 
Of  other  years  the  streams  are  singing. 

All  gone :  yet  o'er  the  gulf  of  Time 

We  stretch  out  hands  of  love  and  sorrow. 

And  tune  our  ears  to  ballad  rhyme, 
Some  cadence  from  of  old  to  borrow. 

When  Vesper,  star  that  maidens  love. 
Far  in  the  fading  west  is  gleaming, 

Those  Border  songs  our  spirits  move, 
And  lull  us  into  blissful  dreaming. 

And  still  in  Yarrow's  haunted  vale. 
Like  dew  upon  our  dry  hearts  falling. 

Come  memories  borne  upon  the  gale. 
Sweet  thoughts  "  too  deep  for  tears  "  recall- 
ing. 
Chambers*  Journal  JaMES  WiLKIE. 

*  Ancient  motto  of  the  Scotta  of  Harden. 


THE  OLD  COTTAGE. 
BY    SARAH    DOUDNEY. 

We  knew  that  the  walls  were  battered 

And  let  in  the  wind  and  the  rain ; 
The  children  were  gone  and  scattered, 

And  ne'er  would  come  back  again; 
But  the  home  seemed  all  the  dearer 

For  the  signs  of  its  swift  decay, 
And  the  past  grows  ever  clearer 

When  lives  are  wearing  away. 

We  listen  to  baby  voices 

And  the  patter  of  babv  feet ; 
For  the  heart,  grown  old,  rejoices 

In  a  life  that  was  young  and  sweet; 
Though  the  nest  is  left  forsaken. 

The  echoes  of  music  abide ; 
And  the  joys  that  time  has  taJcen 

Are  fairer  than  aught  beside. 

With  grief  that  is  past  our  telling. 

And  hearts  that  are  ready  to  break. 
We  mourn  for  the  dear  old  dwelling— 

So  dear  for  the  little  ones'  sake ; 
And  still,  as  the  evenings  darken, 

And  clouds  han^  over  the  west. 
Our  souls  are  waking,  to  hearken 

For  God  to  call  us  to  rest. 

Good  Words. 


AMONG  THE  TOMBS. 

Sometimes  I  do  despatch  my  heart 
Among  the  graves  to  dwell  apart : 
On  some  the  tablets  are  erased. 
Some  earthquake-tumbled,  some  defacedt 
And  some  that  have  forgotten  lain 
A  fall  of  tears  makes  green  again. 
And  my  brave  heart  can  over-tread 
Her  brood  of  hopes,  her  infant  dead. 
And  pass  with  quickened  footstep  by 
The  headstone  of  hoar  memory, 

Till  she  hath  found 

One  swelling  mound 
With  just  her  name  writ  and  Moved; 
From  that  she  cannot  be  removed. 

Academy.  MiCHAEL  FlELDw 


EPITAPH  ON  AGNES  JONES;  BURIED  IN 
FAHAN  CHURCHYARD. 

Alx)NE  with  Christ  in  this  sequestered  place. 
Thy  sweet  soul  learned  its  quietude  of  grace. 
On  sufferer  J  waiting  in  this  vale  of  ours. 
Thy  gifted  touch  was  trained  to  higher  powers; 
Therefore,  when  death,  O  Agnes  1   came  to 

thee. 
Not  on  the  cool  breath  of  our  lake-like  sea. 
But  in  the  workhouse  hospital's  hot  ward, 
A  gentle  helper  with  the  gentle  Lx>rd; 
Proudly  as  men  heroic  ashes  claim, 
We  asked  to  have  thy  fever-stricken  fruney 
And  lay  it  in  our  grass  beside  our  foam, 
Till  Christ  the  healer  call  his  healers  home. 

Bishop  Alexander. 
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From  The  Fortniehtly  Review. 
THE    PRESENT  POSITION  OF    EUROPEAN 

POLITICS. 

Part  I. 

GERMANY. 

The  present  position  of  the  European 
world  is  one  in  which  sheer  force  holds  a 
larger  place  than  it  has  held  in  modern 
times  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  The 
complications  which  have  arisen  out  of 
the  kidnapping  of  the  prince  of  Bulgaria 
and  the  mission  of  General  Kaulbars,  are 
only  the  most  recent  and  obvious  sign  of 
the  reign  of  force  in  European  affairs,  and 
the  ** colonizing"  mania  which  has  lately 
possessed  several  of  the  great  powers  is 
merely  another  indication  of  the  same 
phenomenon.  A  few  years  ago  there  was 
perhaps  the  will  to  take  and  hold  by  force, 
but  the  intention  was  as  completely 
wrapped  up  and  concealed  as  now  it  is 
naked  and  undisguised ;  and  as  regards 
the  extra-European  affairs  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  the  desire  to  grab  the  lands 
of  the  weaker  races  is  also  less  enveloped 
now  than  it  was  earlier  in  the  century  in 
such  specious  forms  of  words  as  **  the 
blessings  of  civilization."  It  must  be  un- 
derstood, then,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
present  articles  I  shall  not  write  so  much 
of  what  I  or  others  wish,  or  of  what  I  or 
others  may  consider  to  be  right  or  wrong, 
as  of  facts  and  tendencies  —  facts  and 
tendencies  which  are  not  the  less  deplored 
because  it  would  be  wearisome  to  state 
that  one  deplores  them  in  every  line  one 
writes. 

The  predominance  of  Germany  in  Eu- 
rope may  be  said  to  date  really  from  1866, 
and  nominally  from  1870.  The  present 
reign  of  force  in  Europe  dates  from  the 
period  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  or  1878. 
Although  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine by  Germany  in  1871  was  perfectly 
defensible,  looking  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  war,  and  necessary  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Prussian  staff,  not  the  less 
it  must  be  considered  to  have  been  the 
real  cause  of  that  predominance  of  force- 
considerations  which  has  been  noted  since 
1S78.  The  desire  of  F' ranee  to  profit  by 
the  first  general  war  to  recover  her  lost 
provinces,  and  the  necessity  as  stated  by 
Count  Moltke  for  Germany  to  stand  in 


arms  for  fifty  years  to  defend  the  prov- 
inces which  it  had  taken  so  short  a  time 
to  win,  were  the  leading  factors  in  creat- 
ing that  race  in  armaments  which  has  suc- 
cessively drawn  all  the  European  powers 
into  a  rivalry,  in  numbers  of  men,  num- 
bers of  ships,  and  figures  of  military  ex* 
penditure.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  itself 
was,  like  all  treaties  at  the  end  of  a  great 
war,  in  form  an  act  of  restitution  as  well  as 
of  peace  ;  but  the  signature  of  the  treaty 
was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  conversa- 
tions among  powerful  people,  by  secret 
agreements,  some  of  which  have  since  been 
published,  and  some  not;  by  the  virtual 
annexation  by  one  great  power  of  a  Turk- 
ish island  which  had  not  been  conquered ; 
by  the  virtual  annexation  by  another  great 
power  of  two  Turkish  provinces  which  had 
not  been  conquered ;  by  a  hint  given  to  a 
third  great  power  (France),  that  she  should 
occupy  another  province  of  that  empire ;  by 
hints  given  to  a  fourth  great  power  (Italy), 
that  she  should  occupy  either  an  island 
(British  hint),  or  Tunis  (German  hint); 
and  that  which  ought  to  have  been  the 
basis  of  a  long-standing  if  not  of  a  perma- 
nent peaceful  settlement  in  Europe,  be- 
came the  opening  of  a  period  of  despair  to 
the  disciples  of  Richard  Cobden.  There 
was  nothing  very  new  in  these  proceed- 
ings ;  what  was  new  was  that  they  were 
so  little  veiled  or  disguised.  In  1866  — 
for  the  policy  of  pourboire  was  known  then, 
although  the  name  had  not,  I  think,  been 
invented  —  Italy  asked  at  Paris  whether 
she  was  to  join  Austria  or  Prussia  in  the 
war,  as  both  of  them  had  made  to  her  the 
same  promise,  that  Venice  was  to  be  the 
price  of  her  alliance.  Italy  received, 
curiously  enough,  an  answer  from  the  em- 
peror that  as  he  intended  to  take  the 
Rhine  when  the  combatants  were  ex- 
hausted, what  mattered  most  to  him  was 
that  the  war  should  last,  upon  pretty  equal 
terms,  and  that  Italy  was  to  take  the 
Prussian,  which  he,  like  the  great  majority 
of  observers,  believed  to  be  the  weaker 
side.  In  1870,  also,  Italy  was  in  some 
doubt  as  to  her  course,  which  also  had  its 
price,  and  Austria  acted,  or  rather  ab- 
stained from  acting,  with  much  deliberate 
violation  of  her  word;  yet  not  even  in 
1866  or  1870  was  there  that  public  avowal 
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of  rapacity  which  in  1878  assembled  Eu- 
rope made  eagerly,  although  in  the  name 
of  peace. 

It  is  useless  to  comment  at  any  length 
upon  the  most  recent  development  of  the 
reign  of  force  in  Europe,  because  it  is 
fresh  in  the  reader's  mind.  The  abduc- 
tion of  the  prince  of  Bulgaria,  whether  by 
the  actual  contrivance  of  Russian  agents 
or  only  with  a  Russia  ready  to  profit  by 
the  action  of  the  Russian  party,  an  autoc- 
racy helping  to  use  the  methods  of  the 
dynamo-revolutionists,  reminds  us  of  med- 
iaeval Italy  rather  than  of  what  were  until 
recently  the  methods  of  modern  Europe. 
Russia  indeed  has  never  shown  much  re- 
spect for  her  stipulations,  but  the  repeated 
violations  of  her  engagements  —  her  de- 
fence for  which  we  shall  be  able  to  con- 
sider when  we  come  to  the  present  position 
of  Russia  —  violations  of  engagements  in 
central  Asia  and  elsewhere,  which  them- 
selves pale  before  her  recent  acts  at 
Batoum,  are,  central  Asia,  Batoum,  and 
all  of  them,  a  trifle  when  compared  with 
the  audacity  of  her  action  against  Prince 
Alexander  and  with  the  incidents  of  the 
Kaulbars  mission.  Napoleon  the  Great 
in  his  most  ill-tempered  moments  appears 
to  be  the  model  that  the  tsar  has  in  view. 
The  principles  which  he  professes  at 
home  are  those  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  the 
principles  which  his  friends  profess  in 
Bulgaria  appear  to  be,  when  necessary, 
those  of  the  dynamite  section;  and  the 
latest  of  his  actions  reminds  us  of  those 
which  were  ignored  by  the  earlier  but 
have  been  fully  related  by  the  republican 
biographers  of  Napoleon. 

To  turn  to  very  different  portions  of 
the  world  which  I  couple  with  Bulgaria  as 
instancing  the  reign  of  force  in  European 
affairs,  namely,  the  distant  spots  where 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  have  been  un- 
disguisedly  laying  their  hands  upon  the 
countries  of  various  independent  peoples, 
we  shall  see  how  those  powers,  if  any 
there  were,  who  honestly  did  not  desire 
to  increase  their  territory  and  who  did  not 
believe  that  increase  of  territory  was  in- 
crease of  strength,  have  been  forced  into 
following  the  example  of  others  from  the 
fact  that  violent  hands  were  being  laid 
upon  all  portions  of  the  globe,  with  the 


certainty  in  the  case  of  France,  and  the 
possibility  in  the  case  of  other  powers, 
that  differential  duties  would  be  placed 
upon  their  goods,  and  that  their  trade  with 
all  those  parts  of  the  world  would  thus  be 
brought  to  a  close.  It  is  bad  enough,  by 
the  way,  to  be  robbed  by  those  who  rob, 
but  it  is  harder  still  to  be  robbed  of  trade 
by  ourselves.  Perhaps  it  was  poetic  jus- 
tice that  made  us  suffer  heavily  through 
the  putting  on  by  Austria  of  differential 
duties  in  Bosnia,  the  occupation  of  which 
we  ourselves  proposed  through  our  pleni- 
potentiaries, while  forgetting  to  make  stip- 
ulations for  our  trade. 

The  powers  themselves  were  aware  of 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  result  to  Europe 
of  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
both  Austria  and  Russia  sounded  Great 
Britain  upon  the  subject.  Austria,  in- 
deed, had  reasons  of  her  own  of  a  very 
special  kind  for  so  doing.  When  we  come 
to  deal  whth  the  weak  points  of  alliances 
in  considering  the  military  position  of 
Germany  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  I  may 
have  to  return  to  this  matter.  It  is  not 
only  the  case  that  Austria  had  pledged 
herself  to  France  to  join  her  in  the  war  by 
the  despatch  which  the  Due  de  Gramont 
afterwards  published,  but  what  is  not 
known,  I  believe,  up  to  the  present  time 
is  that  the  archduke  Albert  had  actually 
made  at  Paris  with  the  emperor  Napoleon 
the  arrangements  for  the  campaign,  and 
that  General  Le  Brun  had  completed  those 
arrangements  at  Vienna,  passing  indeed 
by  way  of  Berlin  in  order  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  Germany.  It  is  the  fact  that 
Austria  and  Russia  both,  but  indepen- 
dently, proposed  to  us,  at  London  through 
Baron  Brunow,  and  at  Vienna  through 
Count  Beust  and  the  English  ambassador, 
to  stop  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
France  and  Germany  by  guaranteeing  to 
both  parties  their  territory.  The  proposal 
was  that  Europe  should  say,  '*  Fight  as 
much  as  you  please,  gentlemen,  but  you 
must  understand  that  the  danger  to  Euro- 
pean peace  in  the  future,  if  one  of  you 
takes  away  territory  from  the  other,  will 
be  so  great  that  we  cannot  allow  that  par- 
ticular result  of  war  to  take  place  in  this 
case."  The  negotiations  did  not  indeed 
break  down  upon  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
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posal,  but  upon  the  mooting  more  or  less 
indirectly  by  Russia  at  the  same  time  of 
the  question  of  the  Black  Sea  clause  of 
the  Treaty  of  1856,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  she  shortly  afterwards  de- 
nounced. Once  for  all  let  me  say  that  in 
tracing  the  evils  which  have  subsequently 
occurred  in  Europe  to  the  annexation  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  in  1871, 1  am  not  blaming 
that  annexation,  which  was  perfectly  jus- 
tified no  doubt  by  the  immediate  facts  in 
view,  but  I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  the 
indirect  and  ultimate  results  have  been 
very  different  from  those  which  alone  the 
military  advisers  of  the  German  Empire 
had  foreseen. 

I  now  come  to  calculate  so  far  as  may 
be  the  forces  and  the  policy  of  that  Euro- 
pean power  which  is  not  only  the  most 
central  in  geographical  position,  but  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  —  the 
power  which  certainly  dominates  politi- 
cally the  European  situation.  The  first 
inquiry  to  be  made  is,  who  are  the  men 
who  guide  and  direct  its  policy,  and  to 
this  question  in  the  case  of  Germany  but 
one  answer  is  possible,  as  not  only  at  the 
present  moment,  but  in  my  opinion  whilst 
he  lives.  Prince  Bismarck  alone  counts; 
and  although  it  may  seem  a  bold  state- 
ment, looking  to  popular  beliefs  in  Russia 
and  in  P' ranee,  it  is  far  from  unlikely  that 
his  sons  —  that  is,  his  name  and  his  policy 
—  alone  will  count  after  he  is  dead.  One 
doubt  which  may  fairly  be  held  to  exist 
upon  this  point  is  raised  by  considering 
the  future  position  and  the  well-known 
opinions  of  the  crown  princess.  It  is  no 
secret  that  at  times  the  crown  princess 
has  been  unfriendly  to  Prince  Bismarck. 
They  are  perhaps  two  personalities  too 
strong  to  co-exist  easily  in  the  same  court ; 
but  in  spite  of  perfect  willingness  to  admit 
this  future  difficulty  in  Prince  Bismarck's 
way,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  most  confi- 
dently  that  when  the  crown  princess  of 
Germany  becomes  the  German  empress, 
complete  accord  will  reign  between  Prince 
Bismarck  and  herself.  His  policy  we 
shall  have  to  consider  in  detail  later  on, 
but,  roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  stated 
to  be  a  policy  of  maintaining  that  unity 
of  Germany  which  is  his  work.  For  it, 
he  is  prepared  when  necessary,  however 
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autocratic  may  be  his  language,  to  seek 
sufficient  popularity  among  the  people, 
even  by  favoring  schemes  of  colonization, 
of  which  he  never  hesitates  in  private 
to  express  his  disapproval,  and  semi-so- 
cialistic schemes  which  he  imperfectly 
understands.  The  idea  that  the  crown 
prince  has  a  different  policy  from  his 
father,  and  that  this  other  policy  will  ob- 
tain ofter  the  old  emperor's  death,  will 
suffice  no  doubt  to  send  up  stocks  in  one 
country  and  to  send  them  down  in  an- 
other upon  the  news  of  the  emperor's 
death,  and  to  form  the  foundation  of  end- 
less columns  of  big-type  leaded  leaders, 
but  it  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The 
crown  prince,  it  must  be  admitted,  intel- 
lectually speaking,  is,  largely  by  his  own 
will,  the  crown  princess;  but  that  most 
able  lady,  when  she  shares  the  German 
throne,  must  inevitably  have  for  her  pol- 
icy the  Bismarck  policy,  the  strength  and 
glory  of  the  German  Empire.  The  prin- 
cess royal  is  an  interesting  figure  upon 
the  European  stage,  of  whom,  in  a  politi- 
cal sense,  it  is  necessary  to  speak.  She 
belongs  to  a  family  in  which  there  are 
many  able  members.  Her  mother  is, 
considering  the  pressure  of  detail  on  her 
daily  life,  one  of  the  most  able  persons, 
king  or  queen,  that  has  ever  sat  upon  a 
throne.  But  the  princess  royal  is  in 
some  respects  the  ablest  member  of  the 
family,  and  in  all  respects  the  ablest  mem- 
ber of  the  family  except  her  mother.  And 
the  princess  royal  has  that  which  her 
mother's  perpetual  hard  labor  upon  lim- 
ited and  special  work  has  necessarily  kept 
from  her  —  much  deep  reading  and  great 
knowledge  of  literary  and  general  affairs, 
which  have  made  her  as  strong  a  Liberal 
in  many  matters  as  the  queen  is  a  power- 
ful Conservative.  The  crown  princess  is 
not  popular  in  Germany.  The  reasons  of 
that  unpopularity  are  upon  the  surface. 
She  has  been  the  patron  of  reputedly  free- 
thinking  clergymen,  and  popular  gossip 
has  accused  her  of  being  a  complete  free- 
thinker. This  makes  her  unpopular  in 
some  quarters.  She  has  often  turned 
German  prejudices  into  ridicule,  and  this 
makes  her  unpopular  in  others.  She  is 
very  clever,  a  quality  which  in  courts 
makes  princes  unpopular  with  fools.    She 
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is  somewhat  learned,  which   everywhere  ! 
makes  people  unpopular  with  the  ignorant. 
Her  Royal  Highness  once  asked  a  certain 
Prussian  general,  before  his  friends,  who 
was  consul  at  Rome  in  a  particular  year. 
Naturally  that   distinguished  officer   has 
from  that  day  been  more  Hismarckian  than 
the   iXorih  German  Gazette  or  the  Post 
itself.     The  crown  princess  at  one  time 
used  to  excite  great  hostility  in  Germany 
by    proclaiming     much    admiration    for 
France,   but  that  practice  is,   I   think,  a 
matter  of  the  past.     She  still  on  occasion 
ruffles  the  feelings  of  the  court,  as  for 
example,  in  her  strong  sympathy  with  the 
English   admiration    for  the   Battenberg 
prince  of  Bulgaria,  who  is  a  member  of  a 
family  by  no  means  too  popular  at  the 
German  court.     But  surely  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  whatever  may  be  the  dreams 
which   have  been  cherished  by  some  in 
France,  that  when  she  comes  to  reign  in 
Germany  she  will  come  to  the  throne  as  a 
good  German  and  reign  as  such.     Politi- 
cal influence  with  her  eldest  son  it  is  said 
the  crown  princess  has  not,  but  his  reign 
is  a  long  way  off  at  present.    The  son  is 
Bismarckian,   and  his   wife   is  orthodox, 
and  probably  the  difficulties  which  there 
may    have    been,   were   difficulties   upon 
questions  which  affect  these  matters,  and 
if  so  thev  are  obviously  difficulties  which 
are   likely  to  be  softened  or  entirely  re- 
moved by  time.    Those  who  best  know 
the  crown  prince  himself  say  that  he  is 
very  conscious  of  the  limitations  of  his 
own  abilities,  limitations  which  are  not  so 
much  of  the  mind  as  of  habit.     It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  exagjjerate  the  difficulties 
which  have  existed  between  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  himself.     At  times,  as  for  ex- 
ample at  the  moment  of  the  issue  of  a 
certain   imperial  rescript,  against   which 
the  crown  prince  strongly  protested,  the 
differences  have  been  sharp,  but  on  the 
whole  the  crown  prince  has  been  content 
to  defend  his  wife,  and  it  is  supposed  that, 
like  a  good  husband,  he  is  pleased  to  be 
held  bv   his   more   energetic  consort   in 
silken  bonds.    The  most  recent  difficulties 
that  have  existed  at  the  German  court 
have   been  those  which   have  concerned 
the  choice   of   persons.      For    example. 
Count   Eulenberg,  for  manv  years  Hof- 
Marschall  to  the   crown   prince,  was  ap- 
pointed chiefly  because  he  was  a  strong 
Conservative  and  a  strong  Bismarckian, 
holding  opinions  which  are  much  opposed 
on  most  points  to  those  of  the  crown  prin- 
cess, and,  in  a  less  degree,  therefore,  op- 
posed also   to  those  held  by  the  crown 
prince.    Naturally  the    result    for  many 


vears  was  a  good  deal  of  friction,  caused 
oy  the  frequent  conferences  between 
Count  Eulenberg  and  the  chancellor. 
There  were  matters  which  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposal  to  appoint  Count 
Eulenberg  to  a  post  elsewhere  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  relate,  but  which  at  one 
time  led  to  an  open  breach  between  Prince 
Bismarck  and  the  crown  princess.  These 
difficulties,  though  still  great,  are  not  so 
considerable  as  they  at  one  time  were, 
and  may  be  safely  counted  upon  to  disap- 
pear. 

Prince  Bismarck's  figure  is  one  so  con- 
siderable that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  very 
much  about  it.  To  ascribe  to  him  tne  as- 
tuteness of  a  Machiavelli,  or  even  of  a 
Talleyrand,  is  to  give  him  credit  for,  or 
perhaps  to  give  him  the  discredit  of,  qual- 
ities which  he  does  not  possess.  His 
strength  is  the  strength  of  a  man  who 
knows  what  he  wants,  and  who,  having  in 
years  past  played  very  boldly  for  high 
stakes,  lias  happened  to  win,  and  having 
won  is  strong  enough  to  hold  his  own. 
In  1866  Prince  Bismarck  risked  every- 
thing, even  the  loss  of  his  head,  but  he 
justified  the  proud  words  which  he  flung 
at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  Parliament, 
when  for  the  sake  of  the  army  he  broke 
the  law,  and  told  the  members  that  withip 
a  year  an  indemnity  would  be  voted. 
Since  that  victory  he  has  been  supreme 
in  Europe,  and  in  a  position  to  have  little 
occasion  for  the  use  of  diplomatic  artifice. 
It  is  now,  and  perhaps  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  that  through  the  growth  of  the 
military  power  of  Russia  and  of  France, 
and  through  the  recent  revelations  of  Aus- 
trian military  weakness.  Prince  Bismarck 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  more  serious 
diplomatic  efforts  than  he  has  ever  yet 
had  occasion  to  put  forth.  Those  who 
look  upon  him  as  a  type-man  of  the  race 
must  regret  the  neuralgia  and  the  indiges- 
tion, because  above  all  he  is  a  strong  man, 
and  an  almost  ideal  representative  of 
Prussian  power.  The  story  of  the  inter- 
view at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in 
which  the  completion  of  the  evacuation 
arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort 
was  brought  about  after  much  deliberation 
I  over  a  jug  which  contained  champagne, 

Eorter,  and  various  forms  of  ardent  spirits, 
lended  with  a  red  hot  poker  by  the  Gcr» 
!  man  chancellor,  and  swallowed  with  a  wry 
face  by  the  Frenchman  for  his  country^ 
sake,  is  less  familiar  than  the  story  of  the 
Ferri6res  interview,  as  recountea  by  M. 
,  Jules  Favre,  and  is  perhaps  not  one  of 
;  dignity,  but  it  is  one  of  those  which  com- 
plete the  figure  of  the  man ;  and  I  repeat 
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that  the  neuralgia  and  the  other  ailments 
of  Prince  Bismarck  detract  somewhat 
from  that  triumph  of  Prussia  which  he 
personifies.  One  of  those  paradoxes 
which  possibly  some  day  may  come  to 
look  less  like  a  paradox  than  it  does  at 
present,  would  consist  in  the  confident 
assertion  that  Prince  Bismarck  after  all 
was  much  such  a  man  as  his  own  son, 
who  is  well  known  in  this  country,  Count 
Herbert  Bismarck  —  that  is,  less  an  old- 
fashioned  statesman  than  a  strong  and 
very  decided  person  knowing  exactly  what 
he  means  to  do  and  exactly  how  he  means 
to  do  it.  Prince  Bismarck  is  not  mortal, 
in  the  sense  that  his  policy  and  even  the 
impress  of  his  peculiar  personality  will 
continue  to  direct  Prussia  after  he  in  the 
flesh  is  no  longer  in  this  world.  What  is 
now  said  of  the  probable  consequence  of 
the  death  of  the  German  emperor  is  not 
after  all  unlike  what  used  to  be  said  of 
the  probable  consequence  in  Russia  of 
the  death  of  the  second  Alexander,  in  the 
da3rs  when  Aksakoff  directed  the  political 
footsteps  of  the  present  tsar,  and  made 
him  fine  those  who  spoke  German  at  his 
card-table  —  a  fine  which  his  august  father 
had  frequently  to  pay.  It  was  generally 
expected  that  there  would  be  war  witn 
Germany  the  day  that  he  ascended  the 
throne,  out  it  will  be  noticed  that  affairs 
have  gone  on  since  he  came  to  the  throne 
much  as  they  went  on  before ;  and  so  it 
will  be  in  Germany. 

Given  the  Bismarckian  policy,  which  is 
clear,  the  means  to  the  end  shift  and 
change  day  by  day.  The  first  point  to  be 
considered  is  that  of  the  relations  of  Ger- 
many to  France.  Germany  permanently 
alienated  all  France  in  1 871,  and  prevented 
the  growth  in  France  of  a  peace  party,  by 
taking  Alsace  aeainst  the  will  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  giving  a  great  shock  to  what 
those  who  do  not  like  France  call  French 
vanity,  or  what  I  would  call  more  politely 
French  patriotic  feeling.  The  European 
problem  then  and  henceforward  became  a 
purely  military  one,  which  forces  politi- 
cians of  the  present  day  who  desire  to 
serve  their  country  truly,  and  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  vestrymen,  to  spend  their 
time  in  studying  works  of  military  strat- 
egy, as  though  they  were  so  many  sucking 
Jominis  or  Napoleons.  Germany  occu- 
pies a  vulnerable  military  position  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  with  no  strong  natural 
frontier.  Her  territory  is  situate  between 
that  of  three  great  military  powers,  of 
which  only  Austria  is  certainly  inferior  to 
her  in  military  strength.  She  has  bound 
herself  in  a  defensive  league  to  the  weak- 


est of  the  three,  chiefly  because  she  can- 
not bind  to  her  permanently  either  of  the 
other  two.  France,  indeea,  was  willing 
for  some  years  to  take  her  policy  humbly 
and  submissively  from  Berlin,  a  fact  whicn 
was  either  not  known  in  France,  or  more 
probably  known,  but  quietly  and  patrioti- 
cally ignored  as  a  homble  necessity ;  but 
France,  so  long  as  Alsace  and  half  Lor- 
raine are  German,  cannot  be  bound  to 
Germany  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  turn 
upon  her  as  soon  as  sne  is  sufficiently 
strong.  Russia,  so  far  as  alliances  go,  is 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  because,  shifty  as 
may  be  alliances  wtiich  rest  upon  the  will 
of  parliamentary  majorities,  they  are  sta- 
ble by  the  side  of  those  whicn  depend 
upon  the  caprice  of  autocratic  rulers. 
Germany  is  therefore  bound  to  Austria. 
Tied  thus  to  the  weakest  of  the  three,  she 
is  exposed  to  the  attack^  of  the  more  pow- 
erful two,  with  this  further  consideration, 
that  the  military  weakness  of  Austria  has 
lately  become  apparent ;  and  that  although 
Italy  is  also  a  comparatively  weak  power, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  for  certain  that  the 
assistance  of  Austria  might  not  be  par- 
tially or  even  altogether  neutralized  by 
possible  though  improbable  Italian  hos- 
tility. Austria  is  mistress  of  the  Trentino. 
Italy,  which  covets  many  things,  especially 
covets  the  Trentino,  and  there  is  in  this 
consideration  an  evident  possibility  of  the 
neutralization  of  the  Austrian  forces  at 
any  given  moment  The  lesser  powers 
may  be  left  out  of  account,  so  small  are 
the  numbers  of  their  forces  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  great.  England  in  a 
long  war  would  count  for  much,  but  for 
little  if  anything  in  a  short  one.  Not  that 
any  patriotic  Englishman  need  feel  that 
the  blackness  of  the  European  sky  at  the 
present  moment  extends  to  Britain  in  an 
equal  degree  to  that  in  which  it  darkens 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  Though  might 
is  right.  Great  Britain,  too,  in  her  way,  is 
mighty,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  England's 
power  is  as  great,  or  even  greater  m  pro- 
portion, than  when  she  first  went  into  the 
war  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  as 
great  in  proportion  as  at  the  time  of 
Waterloo.  But,  as  I  shall  have  presently 
to  show,  England  is,  though  not  weak, 
unready.  Outside  the  ranks  of  the  great 
powers  the  lesser  powers,  in  a  military 
sense,  must  be  neglected.  Some  of  them 
would  throw  in  their  lot  with  one  or  other 
group  of  great  allies ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  even  at  the  moment  wnen  he  was 
sending  the  crown  prince  to  Spain,  to  in- 
duce Spain  to  join  the  "  League  of  Peace," 
which  the  Spaniards  very  prudently  re- 
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all  events  with  discretion.  When  the  first 
Napoleon  controlled  the  policy  of  Ger- 
many, he  was  never  tired  of  letting  the 
world  know  it,  and  at  Waterloo  he  paid 
for  his  revelations.  When  Prince  Bis- 
marck for  years  controlled  the  foreign 
policy  of  France  he  kept  the  secret  to 
himself.  Moreover,  in  a  military  sense  it 
is  necessary  for  Germany  to  keep  quiet. 
France  is  isolated  unless  she  will  accept  a 
Russian  alliance  for  purely  Russian  ob- 
jects, but  if  Germany  found  herself  at 
war,  of  course  at  any  moment  she  might 
have  France  upon  her  back. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  exist- 
ing situation  from  the  German  point  of 
view  —  that  of  avoiding  a  defeat  tor  Aus- 
tria and  of  keeping  Austria  in  her  place 
as  an  effective  member  of  the  group  of 
Continental  powers  —  is  that  Russia  is 
fully  persuaded,  and  probably  justly  per- 
suaded, that  she  can  beat  the  Austrian 
armies  in  the  field,  and  even  beat  Austria 
if  allied  to  Britain  before  any  help  could 
reach  her,  and  with  the  power  to  prevent 
that  help  in  Europe  being  serious  oy  mak- 
ing an  effective  diversion  towards  India. 
Russia  is  very  timid  about  facing  a  Euro- 

Eean  agreement,  and  the  pressure  put  on 
y  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  friendship 
between  Italy  and  England  have  been 
very  precious  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Aus- 
tria therefore  possibly  after  all  was  right 
in  declining,  at  Prince  Bismarck^s  sugges- 
tion, a  more  formal  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  inasmuch  as  while  Russia  does 
not  greatly  fear  Austria  and  England,  she 
does  very  greatly  fear  an  even  less  mili- 
tant demonstration  by  the  four  powers. 

It  is  on  the  simplicity  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck's policy  that  all  who  consider  it 
carefully,  have  to  insist.  It  is  a  plain  and 
straightforward  policy  of  the  defence  of 
the  German  Empire.  People  ask,  is  Prince 
Bismarck  willing  to  see  Russia  incorporate 
the  Slav  States?  will  he  allow  her  to  es- 
tablish herself  at  Constantinople,  or  does 
he  mean  Austria  to  prevent  Russian  ex- 
tension ?  or  is  he  willing  that  Russia 
should  go  to  Constantinople  on  condition 
that  pari  passu  Austria  should  obtain 
Servia  and  part  of  Macedonia,  and  Salo- 
nica  }  The  answer  is  that  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe  a  prudent  politician  is  un- 
able to  look  very  far  ahead.  Where  all  is 
somewhat  evil,  one  may  be  allowed  to  use 
the  old  phrase,  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof,''  as  singularly  applicable 
to  the  state  of  Europe.  At  the  present 
moment  Russia  is  friendly  with  Turkey ; 
therefore  there  is  no  immediate  question 
of  Russia  going  to  Constantinople.    Rus- 


sia has  been  frightened  by  the  secret  lec- 
tures of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  by  the 
public  declarations  of  Count  Robilant, 
the  Italian  prime  minister,  and  does  not 
intend  even  to  occupy  Bulgaria.  Two  or 
three  months  ago  the  danger  of  immediate 
war  was  greater  than  it  is  at  present. 
Why  face  the  difficulties,  when  they  are  of 
an  intangible  kind,  until  they  meet  us? 
Lord  Beaconsfield  once  observed  in  con- 
versation, "  We  make  our  lives  miserable 
by  the  anticipation  of  evils  which  never 
happen ; "  and  so  it  is  with  statesmen  who 
are  less  gifted  with  solid  strength  than  is 
Prince  Bismarck.  The  answer  to  all  the 
questions  is  that  he  will  allow  Russia  to 
move  if  he  cannot  well  help  it,  but  that  he 
would  much  sooner  that  she  did  not,  and 
that  he  will  do  ever}'thing  he  can  quietly 
to  prevent  her  moving.  If  at  any  time 
she  should  insist  upon  doing  so,  he  will 
have  to  consider  whether  he  cannot  best 
avert  the  destruction  of  the  Austrian  Em* 
pi  re  as  a  great  power  by  forcing  upon 
Austria  a  compensation  at  which  she 
grumbles.  National  vanity  is  often  more 
important  than  national  strength,  and  even 
though  it  may  be  the  case  that  it  would  be 
a  positive  source  of  weakness  and  danger 
to  Austria  to  extend  her  boundaries,  yet  it 
may  be  necessary  that  she  should  do  so, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  national  pride  of 
the  people,  humbled  as  it  would  oe  bv  a 
great  increase  of  Russian  territory  ana  an 
apparent  increase  of  Russian  power.  In 
the  mean  time  there  is  something  laugh- 
able, although  inevitable,  in  the  way  in 
which  Austna  waits  on  England  and  En- 
gland upon  Austria,  or,  as  some  one  has 
wittily  observed,  in  which  Austria  declares 
that  she  would  be  delighted  to  take  the  first 
step,  as  Lord  Salisbury  proposes,  if  Lord 
Salisbury  will  begin  by  taking  the  second. 
In  considering  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Germany  the  policy  of  her  neighbors, 
we  must  have  firmly  in  our  mind  that  the 
policy  of  Count  Kdinoky  has  never  varied 
for  one  moment  since  the  first  day  when 
he  came  into  power,  and  that  while  his 
public  words  are  known  to  every  one  in 
Europe  who  is  concerned  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, his  private  words  are  to  the  effect 
that  Austria  not  only  has  no  desire  to  ex- 
tend or  add  to  the  rights  which  she  ac- 
ouired  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  but 
that  the  emperor  personally,  as  well  as  the 
government,  are  of  opinion  that  an^  such 
extension  would  be  actually  prejudicial 
to  the  Austrian  Empire.  If  there  is  any^ 
thing  in  words  at  all,  this  not  only  is  aa 
,  emphatic  but  sounds  like  a  binding  deda- 
ration. 
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by  land,  or  lend  effective  land  assistance 
to  Austria  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
war.  It  would  take  England  a  month  to 
place  a  single  army  corps  in  Turkey.  It 
would  take  her  much  longer  to  place  there 
the  two  army  corps,  fully  equipped  with 
guns,  without  which  she  would  hardly 
enter  upon  a  Continental  struggle.  En- 
gland, indeed,  could  strike  at  Russia,  and, 
m  the  course  of  a  very  long  war,  although 
unable  to  reach  Russia  cither  through  the 
Black  Sea,  or  the  Baltic,  or  the  White 
Sea,  might  bleed  Russia  to  death  by  at- 
tacking her  at  her  extremities,  and  by 
repeatmg  at  Vladivostock  and  on  the 
Amoor  the  policy  of  the  Crimea.  But 
European  statesmen  look  nowadays  to 
rapid  mobilization  and  to  the  first  four 
weeks  of  a  war.  England  is  innocent  of 
all  knowledge  of  the  rapid  mobilization  of 
large  forces,  and  would  not  count  for  a 
feather's  weight  in  the  first  months  of  a 
Continental  conflict.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Austrian  army  would  probably  be 
overwhelmed.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
although  France  has  been  much  men- 
tioned in  the  Parliamentary  debates  upon 
the  increase  of  the  German  army,  that 
which  was  in  the  chancellor's  mind,  when 
he  proposed  it,  was  the  report  of  tlie  Ger- 
man staff  upon  the  military  weakness  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  as  compared  with 
that  of  Russia.  If  Germany  were  willing 
to  stand  by  and  let  Austria  be  beaten, 
Russia  could  probably  find  causes  for  a 
virtual  attack  upon  Austria  which  would 
be  outside  the  scope  of  the  defensive  alli- 
ance between  Austria  and  Germany.  It 
is  in  part  the  danger  of  the  Russians  at- 
tacking Turkey  by  Erzeroum,  but  in  part, 
also,  the  promise  of  the  exclusion  of  Aus- 
tria from  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina 
after  the  "coming  war,"  that  has  lately 
made  the  sultan  subservient  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Russian  ambassador;  but  the  ob- 
stacle to  any  rash  action  on  the  part  of 
Russia  is  that,  autocrat  though  he  be,  the 
emperor  of  Russia  cannot  go  to  war  un- 
less he  is  fully  supported  by  Moscow  or 
national  opinion,  and  that  Moscow  opinion 
is  excited  about  Bulgaria,  and  furious  at 
the  ingratitude  —  as  it  is  in  Russia  held 
to  be  —  of  the  Bulgarians  and  southern 
Slavs,  while  it  is  indifferent  for  the  mo- 
ment to  the  grievances  of  the  Armenians. 
Looking  to  the  dislike  of  Russia  which 
exists  in  Germany,  and  which  unites  even 
Prince  Bismarck  and  the  crown  princess, 
and  to  the  dislike  of  Germany  which  ex- 
ists in  Russia,  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
Germany  would  back  Austria  in  any  war 
with  Russia  into  which  Austria  could  be 


driven.  It  is  less  certain  that  Austria 
would  back  Germany  in  any  war  into 
which  she  might  be  driven.  I  have  re- 
solved not  to  write  more  than  I  can  help 
of  history  in  these  articles,  but  history  is 
history  aSter  all,  and  I  cannot  forget  that 
if  dislike  of  Russia  brings  together  even 
Prince  Bismarck  and  the  crown  princess 
of  Germany,  knowledge  of  the  hollowness 
of  alliances  unites  two  still  more  bitter 
enemies  in  the  persons  of  the  empress 
Eugenie  and  M.  Ollivier,  who  must  well 
remember  not  only  the  settling  of  the 
plans  of  the  campaign  with  Austria,  not 
only  the  promises  of  alliances  recorded 
in  the  despatches,  denied,  and  ultimately 
published  by  M.  de  Gramont,  but  the 
autograph  letters  from  the  emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  king  of  Italy  which  are, 
I  believe,  still  in  the  empress  s  hands. 

I  have  asked  those  who  best  know 
Prince  Bismarck's  views  to  tell  me  what 
they  thought,  not  about  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  his  policy,  for  that  is  obvious,  but 
about  its  details.  They  reply,  **  We  shall 
not  allow  Austria  to  do  anything  calculated 
to  precipitate  a  war  between  her  and  Rus- 
sia." The  view  put  forward,  that  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  Austria  and 
Germany  provides  only  for  defence  against 
a  joint  attack  by  two  powers,  is  not  true. 
Tnis  would  have  been  a  leonine  contract 
to  the  benefit  of  Germany  alone,  for  Ger- 
many is  more  exposed  to  such  danger 
than  is  Austria.  But  it  is  true  that  it 
does  not  bind  Germany  to  espouse  every 
quarrel  of  Austria's.  Prince  Bismarck 
will  not  threaten  or  help  to  threaten  Rus- 
sia, and  he  will  advise  Russia  that,  if  she 
wishes  to  advance,  she  must  offer  Austria 
her  price,  a  price  which,  it  may  be  added, 
Austria  is  at  this  moment  most  unwilling 
to  receive.  The  Magyars,  who  govern 
the  really  ruling  half  of  the  dual  empire, 
are  honestly  unwilling  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  Slav  subjects  of  the  emperor. 
Not  only  as  against  Russia,  but  generally, 
Prince  Bismarck  will  not  fall  into  the 
errors  of  the  first  Napoleon.  He  will  not 
threaten  or  bluster;  he  will  not  dictate  to 
people  or  help  dictate  to  people ;  and  he 
will  not  embark  in  a  reckless  policy  of  ad- 
venture. Personal  likes  and  dislikes  he 
shows  very  strongly,  especially  the  latter, 
and  he  is  not  at  all  above  that  ill-temper 
with  individuals  which  was  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  first  Napoleon ;  but  the 
Corsi can's  greater  weaknesses  of  swagger 
and  theatrical  declamation  are  altogether 
avoided  by  Prince  Bismarck,  who,  during 
the  many  years  that  he  has  been  the 
arbiter  ojf  Europe,  has  used  his  power  at 
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all  events  with  discretion.  When  the  first 
Napoleon  controlled  the  policy  of  Ger- 
many, he  was  never  tired  of  letting  the 
world  know  it,  and  at  Waterloo  he  paid 
for  his  revelations.  When  Prince  Bis- 
marck for  years  controlled  the  foreign 
policy  of  France  he  kept  the  secret  to 
himself.  Moreover,  in  a  military  sense  it 
is  necessary  for  Germany  to  keep  quiet. 
France  is  isolated  unless  she  will  accept  a 
Russian  alliance  for  purely  Russian  ob- 
jects, but  if  Germany  found  herself  at 
war,  of  course  at  any  moment  she  might 
have  France  upon  her  back. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  exist- 
ing situation  from  the  German  point  of 
view  —  that  of  avoiding  a  defeat  tor  Aus- 
tria and  of  keeping  Austria  in  her  place 
as  an  effective  member  of  the  group  of 
Continental  powers  —  is  that  Russia  is 
fully  persuaded,  and  probably  justly  per- 
suaded, that  she  can  beat  the  Austrian 
armies  in  the  field,  and  even  beat  Austria 
if  allied  to  Britain  before  any  help  could 
reach  her,  and  with  the  power  to  prevent 
that  help  in  Europe  being  serious  by  mak- 
ing an  effective  diversion  towards  India. 
Russia  is  very  timid  about  facing  a  Euro- 

Eean  agreement,  and  the  pressure  put  on 
y  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  friendship 
between  Italy  and  England  have  been 
ver)'  precious  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Aus- 
tria therefore  possibly  after  all  was  right 
in  declining,  at  Prince  Bismarck's  sugges- 
tion, a  more  formal  alliance  with  Great 
Britain,  inasmuch  as  while  Russia  does 
not  greatly  fear  Austria  and  England,  she 
does  very  greatly  fear  an  even  less  mili- 
tant demonstration  by  the  four  powers. 

It  is  on  the  simplicity  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck's policy  that  all  who  consider  it 
carefully,  have  to  insist.  It  is  a  plain  and 
straightforward  policy  of  the  defence  of 
the  German  Empire.  People  ask,  is  Prince 
Bismarck  willing  to  see  Russia  incorporate 
the  Slav  States?  will  he  allow  her  to  es- 
tablish herself  at  Constantinople,  or  does 
he  mean  Austria  to  prevent  Russian  ex- 
tension ?  or  is  he  willing  that  Russia 
should  go  to  Constantinople  on  condition 
that  pari  passu  Austria  should  obtain 
Servia  and  part  of  Macedonia,  and  Salo- 
nica  ?  The  answer  is  that  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe  a  prudent  politician  is  un- 
able to  look  very  far  ahead.  Where  all  is 
somewhat  evil,  one  may  be  allowed  to  use 
the  old  phrase,  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof,''  as  singularly  applicable 
to  the  state  of  Europe.  At  the  present 
moment  Russia  is  friendly  with  Turkey ; 
therefore  there  is  no  immediate  question 
of  Russia  going  to  Constantinople.    Rus- 


sia has  been  frightened  by  the  secret  lec- 
tures of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  by  the 
public  declarations  of  Count  Robiiant, 
the  Italian  prime  minister,  and  does  not 
intend  even  to  occupy  Bulgaria.  Two  or 
three  months  ago  the  danger  of  immediate 
war  was  greater  than  it  is  at  present 
Why  face  the  difficulties,  when  they  are  of 
an  intangible  kind,  until  they  meet  us? 
Lord  Beaconsfield  once  observed  in  con- 
versation, *'  We  make  our  lives  miserable 
by  the  anticipation  of  evils  which  never 
happen ;  '*  and  so  it  is  with  statesmen  who 
are  less  gifted  with  solid  strength  than  is 
Prince  Bismarck.  The  answer  to  all  the 
questions  is  that  he  will  allow  Russia  to 
move  if  he  cannot  well  help  it,  but  that  he 
would  much  sooner  that  she  did  not,  and 
that  he  will  do  ever}'thing  he  can  quietly 
to  prevent  her  moving.  If  at  any  time 
she  should  insist  upon  doing  so,  he  will 
have  to  consider  whether  he  cannot  best 
avert  the  destruction  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire as  a  great  power  by  forcing  upon 
Austria  a  compensation  at  which  she 
^;rumbles.  National  vanity  is  often  more 
important  than  national  strength,  and  even 
though  it  may  be  the  case  that  it  would  be 
a  positive  source  of  weakness  and  danger 
to  Austria  to  extend  her  boundaries,  yet  it 
may  be  necessary  that  she  should  do  so^ 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  national  pride  of 
the  people,  humbled  as  it  would  oe  bv  a 
great  increase  of  Russian  territory  ana  an 
apparent  increase  of  Russian  power.  In 
the  mean  time  there  is  something  laugh- 
able, although  inevitable,  in  the  way  in 
which  Austria  waits  on  England  and  En- 
gland upon  Austria,  or,  as  some  one  has 
wittily  observed,  in  which  Austria  declares 
that  she  would  be  delighted  to  take  the  first 
step,  as  Lord  Salisbury  proposes,  if  Lord 
Salisbury  will  begin  by  taking  the  second. 
In  considering  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Germany  the  policy  of  her  neighbors, 
we  must  have  firmly  in  our  mind  that  the 
policy  of  Count  Kdlnoky  has  never  varied 
for  one  moment  since  the  first  day  when 
he  came  into  power,  and  that  while  his 
public  words  are  known  to  every  one  in 
Europe  who  is  concerned  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, his  private  words  are  to  the  effect 
that  Austria  not  only  has  no  desire  to  ex- 
tend or  add  to  the  rights  which  she  ac- 
Quired  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  but 
Uiat  the  emperor  personally,  as  well  as  the 
government,  are  of  opinion  that  an^  such 
extension  would  be  actually  prejudicial 
to  the  Austrian  Empire.  If  there  is  any^ 
thing  in  words  at  all,  this  not  only  is  an 
emphatic  but  sounds  like  a  binding  decbr 
ration. 
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The  relations  of  Germany  to  Turkey  are 
rather  indirect,  through  the  bearing  of  the 
relations  of  Turkey  to  Austria  upon  Ger- 
many, than  direct  from  court  to  court ; 
still,  from  time  to  time  Prince  Bismarck 
has  carefully  considered  the  condition  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  During  the  last  few 
years  Turkey  has  three  times  sent  special 
missions  to  Berlin,  and  to  the  Turkish 
ambassadors  Prince  Bismarck's  language 
has  always  been  the  same.  The  sultan's 
view  of  Germany  is  that  he  ought  to  seek 
for  the  help  of  oerman  officers  and  of  Ger- 
man financial  guides,  on  the  ground  that 
all  the  other  great  powers  want  their  pound 
of  flesh  from  Turkey.  France,  which  first 
took  Algeria  and  then  Tunis,  and  now  de- 
sires to  take  Morocco  from  the  Mahomme- 
dan  world  ;  Italy,  which  from  time  to  time 
casts  glances  upon  Tripoli  and  upon  Al- 
bania ;  England,  which  took  Cyprus  and 
does  not  leave  Egypt ;  Austria,  which 
took  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina ;  and 
Russia,  of  which  nothing  need  here  be 
said,  are,  if  friends  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
hardly  disinterested  friends.  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  sultan's  view, 
from  the  very  fact  that  she  is  not  specially 
interested  in  the  Mahommedan  Mediter- 
ranean, will  give  him  good  advice,  and 
may  give  him  useful  help.  Prince  Bis- 
marck, in  reply,  is  polite  enough.  He 
warns  the  Turks  that  while  they  may  ex- 
pect good  advice  from  him,  and  any  help 
which  is  not  costly,  he  does  not  particu- 
larly value  their  alliance,  because  he 
knows  tliat  the  sultan  has  promised  the 
favors  of  his  alliance  to  every  one  of  the 
great  powers  in  succession.  Prince  Bis- 
marck has  lent  the  sultan  financiers,  he 
has  lent  him  officers  to  improve  the  Turk- 
ish armv,  although  not  to  serve  with  it  in 
the  fiela ;  but  he  has  told  the  sultan  that  he 
must  not  dream  of  regaining  any  hold  on 
Tunis  or  any  practical  power  in  Egypt ;  he 
has  warned  the  Turks  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  Germany  fire  a  shot  for 
them,  and  has  declared  tnat  Turkey  must 
do  the  best  she  can  with  what  is  left  to 
her,  without  attempting  a  grand  policy. 
Prince  Bismarck's  advice  at  Constantino- 
ple for  many  years  past  has  been  friendly 
to  this  country,  and  England  ought  to 
view  with  pleasure  the  permanent  charac- 
ter of  German  influence  at  Constantinople, 
which  is  always  the  second  influence 
there,  though  Russia,  France,  or  England 
each  from  time  to  time  exerts  the  first. 
When  the  sultan's  fancy  exalts  the  value 
of  Russia's  friendship  to  the  skies,  and 
when  he  snubs  England,  as  he  did  once 
about  Mr.  Goschen,  and  lately  about  Sir 


William  White  —  an  almost  incredible 
folly  as  regards  the  former,  and  a  weak 
act  of  subservience  to  Russia's  influence 
as  regards  the  latter  of  these  able  and  ex- 
cellent ambassadors  —  he  still  keeps  an 
eye  on  Germany.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  En- 
gland and  is  embracing  Sir  Drummond 
Wolif,  and  when  Russia  is  a  demon  in 
Moslem  eyes,  Germany  is  still  consulted. 
German  influence  at  Constantinople,  in  a 
word,  is  friendly  to  England,  and  it  is  the 
only  influence  there  that  never  wanes. 
The  one  point  which  has  brought  Prince 
Bismarck  into  conflict  with  England  as 
regards  the  Turkish  Empire  has  been  his 
extreme  dislike  of  what  he  considers  our 
sentimental  policy  of  forcing  internal  re- 
form. The  lectures  he  has  addressed  to 
successive  English  governments  upon  this 
subject  have  never  been  published,  and 
never  will  be  ;  but  Prince  Bismarck  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  making  a  secret  of  his 
opinions,  and  it  is  well  known  with  what 
contemptuous  language  he  continually 
speaks  of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  Tur- 
key by  Sir  Henry  Layard,  by  Mr.  Go- 
schen,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  ever  since 
their  time  by  all  English  ministers  at 
home,  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  and 
consuls  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  to  secure 
at  all  hazards  internal  reform.  Prince  Bis- 
marck supports  England  in  keeping  the 
road  to  India  clear,  in  keeping  order  in 
Egypt,  in  maintaining  the  status  quo  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but  he  despises  En- 
gland when  she  sacrifices  her  interests  at 
Constantinople  to  what  he  thinks  the 
dream  of  improving  the  domestic  condi- 
tion of  the  Macedonians  or  of  the  Arme- 
nians by  haranguing  the  sultan  at  every 
turn.  Prince  Bismarck  in  speaking  in 
public  of  course  would  defend  himself 
from  the  charge  of  the  possession  of  a 
hard  heart  by  sayingj  that  he  thinks  that 
pressure  at  Constantinople  does  harm,  in 
causing  the  Turks  to  resist  the  removal 
of  bad  functionaries,  and  in  inducing  them 
to  delay  reforms  which,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, they  would  probably  introduce; 
but  while  mentioning  this  defence  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  supposed  to  share  the  view, 
for  I  am  too  deeply  impressed  by  all  that 
reaches  me  from  Constantinople  that  the 
one  necessity  Of  the  sultan  is  that  of  many 
people,  namely  funds,  and  that  every  other 
object  is  sacrificed  to  the  desire  to  get 
money.  Prince  Bismarck  has  a  certain 
admiration  for  the  Turks  as  a  military 
people,  and  considerable  sympathy  with 
their  view  that  reforms  must  v^-ait  when 
there  is  not  money  enough  to  pay  the 
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troops.  As  to  that  shortness  of  money, 
an  anecdote  is  better  than  pages  of  statis- 
tics, and  I  will  take  leave  to  print  two 
lines  from  the  last  letter  I  received  from 
one  of  my  ablest  correspondents  in  Con- 
stantinople, who  says,  "  The  Turks  must 
be  hard  up,  for  they  cannot  even  afford 
now  to  buy  necessaries,  such  as  new 
rifles."  When  political  economists  used 
to  write  on  "necessaries,"  they  meant 
food-stuffs,  but  no  doubt  in  modern  Eu- 
rope torpedoes,  new  shells,  and  repeating 
guns  are  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Prince  Bismarck  views  with  a  smile  the 
supposed  recent  increase  of  French  influ- 
ence at  Constantinople.  The  giving  of 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
to  the  grand  vizier  and  the  marshal  of  the 
palace,  and  the  promotion  in  the  order  of 
other  leading  Turkish  oflicials,  was  less  a 
reward  for  services  accomplished  than  a 
demonstration.  As  a  demonstration  it 
was  a  cheap  one,  and  a  very  pretty  reply 
to  the  equally  cheap  demonstration  made 
by  Turkey  when  the  sultan  shortly  before 
embraced  a  French  admiral  and  ceased  to 
mention  Tunis.  Prince  Bismarck  has  not 
always  been  above  suggesting  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  occupation  of  various  portions 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  various  of  his 
friends  among  the.  powers,  but  he  has 
always  abstained  from  grabbing  for  him- 
self, and  this  also  is  in  Tiis  favor  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  labors  of  the  Berlin 
Congress,  or  its  festivities,  so  greatly  con- 
fused the  minds  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  assembled  Europe  that  they  have  never 
been  quite  clear  who  offered  what  to 
whom  ;  but  it  at  least  seems  plain,  unless 
we  are  to  believe  that  the  diplomatists  of 
the  Europe  of  the  day  exceed  Talleyrand 
himself  in  their  powers  of  imagination, 
that  a  great  deal  of  offering,  as  well  as  a 
certain  amount  of  giving  of  other  people's 
property,  took  place,  and  that  some  of 
those  offers  were  suggested  and  others 
countenanced  by  Prince  Bismarck.  In 
one  case,  at  least,  the  same  thing  was 
offered  to  two  parties,  which  is  an  mgen- 
ious  method  of  inducing  complications 
which  may  sometimes  lead  to  war.  It  is 
not  known  what  view  Prince  Bismarck 
took  of  the  league  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean  which 
was  proposed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  in 
Fcbruarjs  1878.  The  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  then  Cabinet,  consisting 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Cairns,  and 
Lord  Salisbury,  proposed  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  the  creation  of  a 
Mediterranean  league.  It  was,  I  believe, 
intended  that  France,  Italy,  and  Greece 


should  be  consulted,  and  then,  if  they 
were  found  to  be  agreed,  that  Austria 
should  be  asked  to  join.  Italy,  however, 
declined,  and  the  matter  went  no  farther. 
But  the  condition  of  the  Mediterranean 
underwent  immediately  afterwards  an  es- 
sential change,  and  a  fresh  grouping  of 
the  Mediterranean  powers  became  inevi- 
table. Pnnce  Bismarck  most  steadily 
resisted  the  temptation  to  fall  into  any 
anti- French  alliance  with  regard  to  Tunis, 
France  was,  no  doubt,  furious,  after  her 
Tunisian  occupation,  at  the  suspicion  that 
England,  Italy,  and  Turkey  tried  to  set 
Germany  at  her,  but  it  was  mere  suspi- 
cion, which  was  not  justified,  and  Prince 
Bismarck,  as  indeed  is  usual  with  him  in 
^reat  affairs,  never  held  in  secret  any  dif- 
ferent language  from  that  of  which  he 
made  use  in  public.  At  a  later  period, 
when  Prince  Bismarck  believed  in  the  im- 
minence of  a  league  between  the  Balkan 
States,  he  warned,  I  believe,  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece  that  if 
they  entered  into  such  a  league  he  could 
not  answer  foi.  the  movements  of  Austria 
and  of  Russia,  and  that  they  could  not  be 
allowed  to  take  steps  which  would  pro- 
duce a  general  European  conflagration. 
Nothing,  in  short,  could  have  been  more 
straightforward  and  more  uniform  than  the 
Turkish  policy  of  Germany. 

No  doubt  Prince  Bismarck  may  view 
without  dissatisfaction  the  jealousies  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  Kingdom 
arising  out  of  Mediterranean  questions, 
but  he  has  never  shown  that  sati.<rfaction, 
and  he  has  often  done  much  to  diminish 
friction.  We  shall  have  to  consider  the 
Egyptian  difficulties  between  England  and 
France  when  I  write  of  France,  and  it 
is  sufificient  at  this  moment  to  say  that 
they  are  not  thought  worthy  of  an^  great 
attention  at  Berlin,  inasmuch  as  it  is  re- 
garded as  certain  that  they  will  not  lead 
to  war.  A  supposed  circumstance  which 
has  perhaps  caused  more  hostility  in 
France  towards  England  than  even  the 
Egyptian  question,  connects  itself  with 
Germany  in  a  curious  way.  It  is  a  ludi- 
crous fact,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  of  the  sev- 
eral matters  which  have  estranged  France 
from  England,  of  which  the  Egyptian 
question  is  not  even  the  principal  one, 
perhaps  the  chief  is  a  belief  in  France 
that  the  queen  is  anti-French  in  feeling 
and  especially  anti-French-republican, 
and  that  her  Majesty's  feeling  upon  this 
point  has  dominated  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country.  It  is  not  necessary  in  writ- 
ing in  England  to  discuss  seriously  this 
French  popular  belief ;  but  although  dis- 
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like  to  France,  if  true,  would  be  supposed 
to  take  the  form  of  affection  for,  or  at 
least,  sympathy  for  Germany,  there  is  no 
corresponding  feeling  of  close  ties  on  the 
part  of  the  court  and  government  of  Ber- 
lin, because  at  Berlin  the  truth  of  the 
case  is  more  exactly  appreciated.  In  fact, 
some  unpopularity  at  the  German  court  is 
attached  to  certain  ceremonial  acts  of  the 
English  government  for  which  her  Maj- 
esty has,  in  German  opinion,  most  im- 
properly been  held  responsible ;  as  for 
example,  the  sending  of  Garter  missions 
to  small  German  courts.  Moreover,  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
and  (in  a  less  degree)  the  Prince  of  Wales 
are  looked  upon  as  friends  of  the  Hano- 
verian particularists,  and  are  said  to  be 
not  too  popular  in  certain  circles  at  Ber- 
lin. Nothing  is  too  trivial  or,  it  may  be 
added,  too  absurd  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  dealing  with  either  national  or  personal 
likes  and  dislikes.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  discover  a  more  ideally  perfect 
ambassador  than  is  Lord  Lyons,  but  the 
republic  is  not  popular  in  Paris  "smart" 
society,  and  while  Lord  Lyons  himself 
does  not  "go  out,'*  the  embassy  is,  like 
all  embassies,  in  touch  with  smart  society, 
which  is  in  opposition,  and  not  with  the 
society,  if  society  it  may  be  called,  of 
government.  Just  as  in  Spain,  when  Cas- 
telar  came  to  power,  the  English  Legation 
did  "not  know"  Castelar,  so  in  Paris, 
though  Lord  Lyons  does  his  best  by  fre- 
Quent  hospitalitv  to  meet  the  difficulty, 
tne  British  Embassy  does  not  know  the 
houses  of  the  governing  people.  This  is 
true,  no  doubt,  of  all  the  embassies,  but 
as  the  English  are  in  Paris  most  in  view, 
and  as  the  English  have  a  reputation 
for  being  disagreeable,  well  established, 
though  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  well  found- 
ed, the  estrangement  which  is  the  conse- 
quence fixes  itself  upon  the  government 
of  England. 

The  relations  between  France  and  Rus- 
sia are  of  the  highest  interest  to  Prince 
Bismarck.  As  I  have  already  stated,  M. 
de  Freycinet  told  his  friends  that  he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  the  formal  alliance 
with  Russia  which  he  left  them  to  sup- 
pose she  had  solicited.  In  this  he  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  his  great  rival.  M. 
Gambetta  declared  times  without  number 
to  his  intimates  that  Russia  was  always 
pulling  him  by  the  coat,  but  he  would  not 
stop  to  listen.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  between  De  Freycinet  and  Gam- 
betta, that  the  latter  was  deeply  prejudiced 
against  Russia,  and  the  former  is  not  prej- 
udiced.    The  latter  would  have  joined  an 


alliance  against  Russia,  even  though,  as 
he  said,  it  should  be  "  an  alliance  at  Ber- 
lin," although  no  doubt  he  had  his  own 
hopes  as  to  that  restoration  of  territory 
which  a  possible  war  —  in  which  France 
should  save  Germany — might  bring  about. 
M.  Gambetta  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
old  Polish  republican  traditions,  which 
were  popular  at  one  time  among  the 
French  republicans.  His  opinions  had 
erown  up  with  him  in  opposition,  and  the 
Poles  were  always  popular  with  French 
oppositions.  M.  de  Freycinet's  public  life 
has  been  spent  in  government,  and  he 
knows  how  necessary  it  is  to  France  to 
make  use  of  the  dim  ngure  of  the  Russian 
power,  even  if  she  does  not  actually  ally 
herself  with  Russia.  I  mention  merely  to 
reject  it  the  supposition  that  M,  de  Frey- 
cinet while  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  deceived 
his  friends  in  order  to  mislead  the  world, 
and  that  an  actual  alliance  between  France 
and  Russia  has  been  lately  signed.  Prince 
Bismarck  knows  well  enough  that  there 
is  no  alliance  between  these  powers,  but 
still  it  suits  France  to  show  Russia  in  the 
background,  as  it  suits  Russia  to  show 
France,  and  while  German  writers  point 
out  that  Russia  would,  if  she  could,  only 
make  use  of  France  for  her  own  ends, 
still  the  mere  existence  of  two  such  mili- 
tary powers  upon  the  two  flanks  of  Ger- 
many cannot  for  one  moment  be  out  of 
the  mind  of  the  German  staff. 

Rumors  of  wars  are  bad  enough,  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  whence  at  this  moment 
actual  war  is  likely  to  come.  France  does 
not  intend  that  war  shall  grow  out  of  the 
Egyptian  question.  France  is  not  going 
to  attack  Germany  in  a  single-handed 
struggle.  Germany  is  not  going  to  attack 
France.  Russia  is  the  one  power  which 
is  a  comet  of  eccentric  orbit  rather  than 
a  planet  in  the  European  system.  The 
power  of  Russia  is  wielded  by  a  single 
man,  or  shall  I  say  by  two  — the  emperor, 
and  the  Moscow  newspaper  emperor,  Kat- 
koff.  Single-handed  war  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Russia  is  unlikely, 
and  were  it  to  break  out  the  other  powers 
would  be  unlikely  to  be  afterwards  drawn 
in.  This  country  has  allowed  Russia  to 
violate  her  engagement  of  1878  as  to  Ba- 
toum,  and  she  probably  would  allow  Rus- 
sia to  set  at  naught  the  Anglo-Turkish 
convention,  and  to  violate  her  other  en- 
gagement of  1878,  if  it  can  be  held  to  be 
still  binding.  There  are  in  Europe  no 
secret  engagements  which  are  likely  to 
endanger  European  peace.  This  country 
is  not  under  any,  as  is  known,  and  the 
engagements  that  Russia  is  under  towards 
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US  are  pacific  in  their  nature,  though  prob- 
ably worth  but  little. 

I  have  said  that  war  is  not  likely  to 
arise  even  out  of  that  which  is  in  itself 
improbable,  a  direct  disregard  by  Russia 
of  the  conditions  of  the  Anglo-Turkish 
convention.  The  Standard m2Ly  denounce 
Lord  Randolph  ChurchilPs  interference 
in  foreign  affairs,  but  Lord  Randolph 
Church iirs  power  in  the  country  is  not 
merely  dependent  upon  his  personal  abil- 
ity and  vigor,  remarkable  as  these  are.  It 
is  still  more  largely.due  to  the  fact  that 
he  more  or  less  faithfully  interprets,  and 
almost  invariably  attempts  to  interpret, 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  country.  If 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  declares  now,  as 
he  used  to  declare  far  and  wide,  that  this 
country  ought  not  to  fight  for  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
it  is  because  he  believes,  and  perhaps 
rightly  believes,  that  the  country  would 
not  fight  for  it.    There  remains  Bulgaria. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  while 
we  may  make  confident  prediction  as  to 
the  course  of  action  of  other  powers  by 
calculating  their  necessities,  and  by  tak- 
ing into  account  their  prejudices  ana  their 
feelings,  and  arrive  at  so  accurate  a  result 
that  it  we  are  far  wrong  the  error  is  due  to 
our  own  stupidity,  as  regards  Russia  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  what  she  will  or  will 
not  do,  because  the  destinies  of  Russia 
are  practically  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
man  whose  temper  is  that  which  the  tem- 
per of  autocrats  usually  is,  overweighted 
as  they  are  with  responsibility.  Although 
the  dominant  feeling  in  Great  Britain  is 
all  one  way,  still  it  has  frequently  and  ably 
been  pointed  out  of  late  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  upon  the  other  or 
Russian  side  about  Bulgaria.  It  is  true 
that  Bulgaria  is  politically  the  child  of 
Russia,  that  Russian  sacrifices  during  the 
last  war  with  Turkey  created  Bulgaria, 
and  that  assembled  Europe  at  the  Berlin 
Congress  agreed  to  allow  her  much  power 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  Bulgaria  now 
for  practical  purposes  virtually  includes 
Eastern  Roumelia,  in  which  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  that  the  sultan*s 
power  should  prevail,  the  result  being 
that  Turkey  was  given  control  of  the 
militia,  while  the  Balkans  were  to  be  held 
by  her  troops.  But  Russia  answers  that 
it  is  rather  late  to  have  regard  to  these 
provisions  now,  inasmuch  as  they  all  went 
Dv  the  board  so  long  ago  as  1879.  On  the 
other  hand,  Russia  would  not  have  lost 
her  hold  upon  Bulgaria  had  she  not  abused 
the  situation  by  first  drilling  the  newly 
freed  Bulgarians  on  autocratic  lines,  and 


then,  when  she  came  to  dislike  the  Ger- 
man prince,  by  applying  to  the  revolution- 
ary party.  On  the  whole  it  seems  likely, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  the 
Russian  emperor  best,  that  Russia  will 
not  take  any  step  in  Bulgaria  that  is  likely 
to  force  Austria  into  war.  Should,  how- 
ever, war  at  any  time  prove  the  issue  from 
the  Bulgarian  question,  a  good  deal  will 
turn  upon  the  attitude  of  Itauy.  Russia  is 
as  unpopular  in  Italy  as  in  Great  Britain, 
and  perhaps  there  is  in  Italy  rather  less 
dislike  to  the  idea  of  actual  nghtin|;  over 
the  Bulgarian  question  than  there  is  with 
us.  ItsQian  opinion  has  been  utterly  dis* 
gusted  by  the  Bulgarian  proceedings  of 
Russia,  and  Italy  is  prepared  for  an  alli- 
ance with  England  ancl  Austria  against 
Russia,  though  '*  not  gratis."  Italy  would 
expect  English  moral  a.ssi stance  in  the 
Harrar  and  possibly  in  Tripoli,  and  she 
would  ask  from  Austria  the  Trentino, 
which  Austria  would  of  course  refuse,  but 
which  would  be  refused  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  the  grant  of  a  strip  of  territory 
in  the  form  of  an  improved  frontier  line 
to  be  given  if  it  could  not  be  avoided. 

I  have  said  already  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  politician  in  these  days  to  consider 
power  of  armament,  and  it  is  impossible 
adequately  to  deal  with  the  European 
position  of  Germany  without  taking  an 
exact  survey  both  of^  her  absolute  and  of 
her  relative  military  strength.  Both  Ger- 
many and  France  intend  to  keep  out  of 
war,  but  war  between  them  will  some  da^ 
come,  and  it  would  come  the  sooner  if 
there  were  an  obvious  disproportion  of 
power  between  them  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  France  has  done  a  fabulous 
amount  of  military  work  since  1870.  She 
has  built  miles  upon  miles  of  fortresses 
behind  which  the  least  instructed  of  her 
men  could  fight.  She  believes  that  she 
has  a  force  of  3,408,000  instructed,  and 
701,000  untaught  men,  or  4,109,000  in  alL 
As  I  shall  show  when  I  go  on  to  consider 
the  military  force  of  trance  in  detail, 
partly  in  the  present  and  partly  in  the  next 
article  in  this  series,  these  figures  are  sub- 
ject to  great  deductions  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  foreign  critics,  but,  to  sum- 
marize what  I  shall  have  to  say,  it  is  prob- 
able that  France  possesses  an  army  of 
2,500,000  men,  with  artillery  and  cavalry 
i  proper  for  an  army  of  2,000,000,  able  at 
I  once  to  stand  in  line  upon  the  frontier,  and 
to  carry  on  simple,  though  not  conipli- 
!  cated,  movements  in  the  field.  The  uer- 
mans  could  put  upon  the  ground  a  very 
i  inferior  force  in  numbers,  if  we  count  the 
!  whole  of  the  reserves  upon  both  sides,  but 
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the  Germans  have  more  thoroughly  trained 
men,  and  they  have,  until  lately,  had  more 
confidence.  In  the  case  of  a  complete 
mobilization  the  German  forces  would  be 
more  easily  handled,  because  their  regi- 
ments would  consist  less  largely  than  the 
French  of  men  not  permanently  with  the 
flag,  but  it  is  doubtful,  even  in  tne  opinion 
of  the  German  staff,  whether  Germany 
could  make  any  but  a  merely  defensive 
war  against  France,  except  By  a  policy 
which  I  shall  presently  describe. 

The  recent  speeches  to  the  German 
Parliament  upon  the  proposed  increase 
of  the  array  should  go  for  nothing.  In 
every  country  its  own  people  explam  the 
speeches  of  ministers  by  the  home  or  par- 
liamentary necessities  of  their  position, 
but  they  seldom  accept  that  simple  expla- 
nation of  what  is  said  in  other  capitals  by 
the  ministers  of  other  countries.  If  the 
German  staff  thought  it  necessary  that  a 
particular  increase  in  the  army  should 
take  place,  the  war  minister  and  the  head 
of  the  staff  would  be  likely  to  use  in  Par- 
liament the  alarmist  language  by  which  it 
was  most  likely  that  that  mcrease  would 
be  carried.  Still,  a  careful  examination  of 
the  subject  has  led  foreign  officers,  look- 
ing to  the  present  condition  of  the  French 
army  and  also  to  that  of  those  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  to  agree  in  the  necessity  for 
the  increase.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out  the  most  immediate  cause  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  German  army  was  the  recent 
discovery  by  the  German  staff  of  the  de- 
plorable military  weakness  of  Austria,  a 
factor  to  which  I  shall  have  to  recur  in 
the  articles  upon  Russia  and  upon  Austria. 
While  the  Austrian  army  is  much  weaker 
than  was  supposed  a  year  ago,  and  while 
the  Russian  army  has  been  enormously 
increased  of  late  in  numbers,  and  the 
French  military  system  has  been  maturing 
itself  by  lapse  of  time,  the  army  of  Ger- 
many, though  splendid,  has  comparatively 
speaking  been  standing  still.  Germany 
in  a  military  sense  has  been  living  a  little 
upon  the  prestige  of  her  mobilizations  in 
1866  and  1870.  In  1867,  when  the  figure 
of  1,300,000  men  for  the  Confederation 
was  given,  M.  Thiers  replied  that  the 
numbers  were  illusory ;  that  if  thev  were 
true,  France  must  despair,  but  that  luckily 
the  accounts  of  the  German  army  were  all 
fables,  and  that  the  men  could  not  be 
found.  In  1870  they  were  found.  Nearly 
a  million  of  men  were  present  in  ten  days, 
and  the  forces  of  the  Confederation  very 
soon  reached  the  figure  of  the  books. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  1874,  at 
the  moment  when  Russia  prevented  a  war 


between  Germany  and  France,  and  En- 
gland took  credit  for  having  done  so,  Ger- 
many could  have  crushed  her  rival.  It  is 
much  more  doubtful  now.  It  is  little 
known  what  e£Eorts  were  suddenly  made 
in  1874  with  a  view  to  war,  but  the  time 
went  past.  Since  that  date  the  Germans 
have  been  able  to  keep  the  number  of  men 
present  with  the  flag  exactly  equal  on  the 
average  to  the  number  of  men  nominally 
present.  Every  man  who  is  sent  away  for 
any  reason  is  immediately  replaced,  and 
the  figures  which  were  true  in  1870  are 
equally  true  with  regard  to  a  far  larger 
force  m  the  present  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  what 
deduction  upon  this  point  has  to  be  made 
in  the  case  of  France  and  Russia.  The 
corruption  which  still  exists  in  Russia, 
and  the  wastefulness  which  prevails  in 
French  finance,  lead  to  a  considerable 
shrinkage  in  the  number  of  men  present. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  in  France  the  real 
number  of  "days  of  men  present"  with 
the  fiag,  but  the  point  is  one  which  is 
worth  some  care,  inasmuch  as  it  affects 
the  national  confidence,  which  is  a  serious 
matter  in  the  case  of  France,  and  the 
solidity  of  the  army  under  mobilization. 
A  careful  perusal  of  the  German  military 
budget  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
French  is  flattering  to  Germany  in  one 
respect  and  to  France  in  another.  France 
is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  enormous  sac- 
rifices which  she  has  made  to  her  ideal  of 
national  honor,  and  for  the  comparative 
cheerfulness  with  which  the  tremendous 
charges  of  her  budget  have  been  borne. 
In  the  case  of  Germany  on  the  other  hand, 
we  find  machine-like  precision ;  also  strict 
and  rigid  justice  in  paying  to  the  last 
farthing,  for  example  out  of  the  military 
extraordinary  budget  —  that  is,  out  of  the 
French  funds  obtained  from  the  indemnity 
—  the  pensions  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor  and  the  French  military  medal  to 
old  French  soldiers  inhabiting  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  We  find  also  that  the  German 
staff  have  made  over  ;^20,ooo  by  writing 
a  big  book,  which  is  more  than  most  writ- 
ers can  say,  and  have  speculated  prudently 
with  the  indemnity  funds,  and  greatly  in- 
creased their  sum  oy  fortunate  operations 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  reason  for 
the  difference  lies  partly  no  doubt  in  na- 
tional character,  partly  in  the  fact  that  in 
Germany  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of 
the  army  have  spent  their  lives  on  the 
general  staff.  In  France  there  is  a  per- 
petual change  of  ministers,  and  there  is 
too  much  jealousy  of  individuals  to  allow 
much  hope  that  any  one  man  will  be  suf- 
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fered  very  long  to  control  the  destinies  of 
the  French  army.  Germany  has  an  enor- 
mous advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  allows  (it  could  hardly,  if 
it  would,  prevent)  permanence  in  military 
arrangements,  and  that  the  German  em- 
peror retains  in  military  power  a  group  of 
men  who  form  a  training-school  of  war, 
and  who  are  at  least  as  remarkable  in 
their  offices  as  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  share 
the  pessimism  from  a  French  point  of 
view  of  the  generality  of  French  military 
writers.  Their  object  is  sometimes  that 
which  we  have  just  been  considering  in 
the  case  of  the  German  sta£E,  namely,  to 
obtain  votes  from  an  unwilling  opposition. 
French  military  critics  write  that  Ger- 
many really  has,  not  427,000  but  454,000 
or  468,000  men  actually  with  the  flag,  and 
that  these  are  real  figures,  for  if  a  man 
dies  or  falls  ill  another  man  is  put  in  his 
place,  which  is  not  the  case  in  France ; 
that  France  only  instructs  1 1 7,000  a  year, 
while  Germany  instructs  151,000;  that 
the  Germans  have  680,000  more  instructed 
men  than  has  France,  and  that  the  Ger- 
man cavalry  exceeds  the  French  by  6,000 
sabres.  Taking  the  French  nominal  fig- 
ures at  523,000  men,  they  deduct  officers 
and  military  police  and  thirteen  per  cent, 
as  absent,  and  reduce  their  numbers  to 
414,000  with  the  flag,  of  whom  they  say 
71,000  are  abroad,  chiefly  in  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  Tonquin,  while  Germany  has 
all  hers  at  home,  and  they  Anally  bring  out 
as  the  result  that  France  has  only  343,000 
men  available  in  time  of  peace,  to  set 
against  the  far  larger  number  which  we 
have  named  for  Germany.  The  errors 
committed  by  many  of  these  pessimistic 
French  military  writers  are  obvious  even 
to  the  uninstructed  eye.  They  omit  offi- 
cers and  military  police  upon  tne  French 
side,  and  count  the  former,  and  sometimes 
the  latter,  upon  the  German,  and  so  forth, 
but  it  must  be  conceded  to  them  that, 
although  Algeria  has  now  ceased  to  be  a 
source  of  military  weakness  to  France, 
Tunis  and  Tonquin,  to  say  nothing  of 
Madagascar,  ^ill  long  continue  to  make  a 
drain  upon  her  strength  in  Europe.  After 
the  greatest  care  in  the  application  of 
figures,  it  seems  necessary,  nowever,  to 
conclude  that,  making  every  allowance  for 
the  ill  effects  of  a  foolish  policy  of  so- 
called  colonial  annexation,  and  admitting 
that  France  in  the  event  of  a  complete 
mobilization  would  have  a  larger  number 
of  half-trained  men  in  her  companies  and 
a  smaller  proportion  of  fully  trained  men 
than  Germany,  and  would  therefore  be 


less  able  to  undertake  difficult  operations 
in  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  a  war, 
nevertheless  France  could  put  a  lai|;er 
force  of  infantry  in  the  field  than  Ger- 
many, and  possesses  cavalry  and  artillery 
enough  for  an  army  of  two  millions  of 
men.  If  we  pass  from  quantity  to  quality 
it  is  more  difficult  to  speak.  Most  troops 
will  fight  well  behind  walls,  and  the 
French  frontier  is  now  one  great  earth- 
work. Some  of  those  who  are  disposed 
to  lay  down  p^eneral  rules  as  to  the  apti- 
tudes of  foreign  nations,  declare  that  the 
French  never  fight  well  except  when  they 
are  in  good  spirits,  and  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  France  that  the  first  battles, 
however  trivial,  should  prove  a  success; 
but  Montmirail  in  old  days  and  Faid- 
herbe's  campaigns  of  December  and  Janu- 
ary, 1 870-1,  show  that  Frenchmen  can 
sometimes  fight  splendidly  a  losing  battle 
even  with  untrained  troops. 

The  two  great  rivals  of  the  Continent 
are  now  each  too  strone  for  the  other. 
France,  even  with  a  Russian  alliance, 
could  not  easily  pass  Metz  and  Strasbure, 
or  cross  the  Rnine,  could  not  pass  througn 
Switzerland,  and  could  not  safely  pass 
through  Belgium.  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  except  through  Belgium,  cannot 
now  get  into  France  at  sdl.  As  late  as 
1 879  France  was  open  to  the  Germans  up 
to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  they  could  have 
occupied  Champagne,  fortified  its  cities 
against  the  French,  and  waited  quietly, 
had  they  chosen  to  adopt  that  plan  of  cam- 
paign. Now  Nancy  alone  is  open,  and  a 
short  distance  behind  the  nominal  frontier 
there  is  a  real  military  frontier  which  is 
inexpugnable.  The  new  French  frontier 
has  been  made  as  strong  by  art  as  it  is 
weak  by  nature  and  by  the  intention  of 
the  German  staff  who  chase  it  The 
French  army  has  increased  till  it  is  supe- 
rior in  numbers  to  that  of  Germany,  and 
rapidity  of  possible  mobilization  is  now 
the  same  upon  both  sides.  The  powers  of 
railway  concentration  are  now  equal.  The 
Frencn  fortresses,  like  the  Russian  for^ 
tresses  upon  the  east,  are  now  superior  to 
the  German.  For  sixty  miles  in  a  stretch 
along  the  frontier  every  single  spot  is  un- 
der defensive  fire  by  heavy  g^ns.  Of  a 
military  frontier  towards  Germany  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  kilometres,  two  hun- 
dred are  under  fire,  and  the  two  gaps 
which  are  left  are  left  on  purpose,  and  in 
German  military  opinion  are  impassable. 
The  French  fortresses  in  the  next  war,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  will  be  defended,  if  they  are 
attacked,  as  Bitche  and  Belfort  were  in 
1870,  and  not  surrendered  in  the  manner 
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in  which  all  the  others,  from  Metz  and 
Strasburg  down  to  Toul  and  Longwy, 
were  handed  over  to  the  enemy.  It  was 
the  civil  population  which  demoralized  the 
troops  and  forced  the  surrender  of  the  for- 
tresses in  1870.  In  the  next  war  the  for- 
tresses will  be  detached  forts,  and  there 
will  be  no  civil  population  to  be  taken  into 
account.  There  will  probably,  also,  be  the 
employment  of  the  repeating  rifle  to  be 
faced,  and  the  repeating  rifle  is  more  im- 
portant in  the  defence  of  earthworks  than 
in  the  attack.  At  the  worst,  the  French 
would  lose  Nancy  in  a  direct  attack,  and 
the  real  problem  — and  it  is  one  of  singu- 
lar importance  to  us  in  England  —  is 
whether  the  Germans  will  stand  on  the 
defensive  upon  the  French  as  they  will 
upon  the  Russian  frontier,  or  whether  they 
will  pass  through  Belgium. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  most  im- 
portant point  to  the  future  of  Britain  for 
the  next  few  years,  namely,  that  of  whether 
Belgian  neutrality  will  be  violated  by  Ger- 
many in  the  "  coming  war,"  and  what  En- 
fland  will  do  if  it  is  violated,  has  never 
een  discussed  in  England.  One  thing 
may  safely  be  asserted,  namely,  that  if 
Belgium  would  make  proper  preparations 
for  her  own  defence  her  neutrality  would 
not  be  violated ;  but  these  preparations 
have  not  been  made.  The  idea  of  an  at- 
tack through  Switzerland  may  be  rejected, 
as  neither  party  would  attempt  it.  But 
while  an  attack  on  Germany  by  France 
through  Belgium  is,  in  a  military  sense, 
improbable,  an  attack  on  France  by  Ger- 
many through  Belgium  is  highly  probable 
if  the  Belgians  continue  to  keep  so  small 
an  army  as  they  do,  and  to  contemplate 
its  withdrawal  under  the  guns  of  Antwerp. 
For  Belgium  to  fortify  Antwerp  on  an 
enormous  scale,  and  practically  to  fortify 
nothing  else,  and  to  contemplate  with- 
drawal there  with  the  king  and  her  Parlia- 
ment and  half  her  forces,  for  which  read 
all  her  forces,  is,  if  we  leave  foreign  help 
out  of  account,  much  as  though  England 
should  fortify  a  portion  of  the  county  of 
Sutherland  as  the  best  means  for  her  de- 
fence. Antwerp  is  near  the  extreme 
northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and 
at  the  point  most  absolutely  removed  from 
all  possibility  of  attack.  Antwerp  might 
be  held  by  any  number  of  troops  —  by  the 
whole  Belgian  and  the  whole  British  army, 
for  example  —  without  the  holding  oi  it 
being  very  dangerous  to  an  armjr  of  a 
million  of  men  advancing  upon  Pans  from 
Coblentz  through  the  province  of  Namur. 
I  am  aware  that  the  intelligence  branch  of 
the  War  Office  defend  in  their  latest  vol- 
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umes,  which  are  published  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world,  the  selection  of  Antwerp  as 
against  Brussels ;  but  Brussels  itself  lies 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and 
if  Belgian  neutrality  is  to  be  safeguarded, 
•it  must  be  safeguarded  at  Li^ge  or  upon 
the  upper  Meuse.  England,  unless  she 
turns  over  a  new  leaf  in  military  matters 
and  adopts  a  system  more  in  accordance 
with  modern  ideas  than  her  present  old- 
fashioned  military  organization,  could  only 
place  a  single  army  corps  at  Antwerp  in 
the  time  that  it  would  take  Germany  to 
place  nearly  two  millions  and  France  to 
place  two  and  a  half  millions  of  men  in 
the  field.  Antwerp  cannot  be  taken,  and 
the  defence  of  Antwerp  is  not  worth  think- 
ing of.  It  is  only  necessary  to  consider 
an  army  which  can  fight  in  the  open  field 
or  advance  upon  the  communications  of 
the  army  of  the  power  which  has  violated 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  Great  Britain, 
no  doubt,  could  rapidly  place  a  large  num- 
ber of  infantry  and  some  cavalry  in  Bel- 
gium, not  properly  organized  for  war,  but 
in  a  position  to  make  a  demonstration  in 
what  would  be  a  friendly  country,  where 
there  would  not  be  mucn  difficulty  about 
supplies ;  but  no  such  force  could  advance, 
without  the  almost  certainty  of  destruc- 
tion, upon  the  line  of  the  Meuse,  and  the 
war  might  be  decided  before  two  English 
army  corps  and  a  third  corps  composed 
of  half  of  the  Belgian  army  could  appear 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Li^ge  or  of  the 
upper  Meuse.  The  temptation  to  the 
German  staff  is  incredibly  strong,  and 
will  remain  so  until  the  French  frontier 
south  of  Maubeuge  has  been  made  as 
strong  as  the  frontier  towards  Germany, 
which  will  take  untold  millions  of  money 
and  many  years.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  French  frontier  towards  Germany 
is  very  short,  while  the  French  frontier 
towards  Belgium  is  very  long,  for  these 
countries  have  a  common  frontier  of  over 
three  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  Of  course 
I  may  be  told  that  the  present  plan  for  the 
defence  of  Belgium  is  the  best  that  can 
be  adopted ;  that  the  razing  of  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Meuse  was  wise,  because 
they  could  not  have  been  held  by  Belgium 
against  either  Germany  or  France;  that 
Belgium  is  guaranteea  by  all  the  great 
powers,  which  may  be  expected  to  come 
to  her  assistance  ;  that  Antwerp  would  be 
the  point  at  which  their  troops  would 
land;  that  when  once  a  large  force  has 
been  collected  there  the  offensive  could 
be  taken  towards  the  south ;  and  that  Ger- 
many is  too  strict  an  observer  of  interna- 
tional engagements  to  make  it  in  the  least 
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likely  that  she  should  violate  the  neutral- 
ity of  Belgium,  which  even  by  my  own 
aamission  it  would  be  to  the  military  ad- 
vantage of  France  if  possible  to  respect. 
Is  it  quite  certain  that  in  a  duel  between 
Germany  and  France  any  of  the  powers 
except  England  would  think  of  coming  to 
the  assistance  of  Belgium  ?  Would  Uiey 
not  excuse  themselves  upon  the  grouna 
that  the  old  treaty  is  not  in  the  most  mod- 
ern form,  and  that  although  in  1839  the 
country  was  declared  by  the  powers  to  be 
neutral,  when  it  was  practically  desired  to 
safeguard  that  neutrality  in  1870,  special 
and  temporary  treaties  were  wanted  for 
that  purpose?  In  the  event  of  a  fresh 
war  similar  treaties  would  at  once  be  en- 
tered into  if  it  was  not  intended,  for  suffi- 
cient objects,  to  risk  the  violation ;  but  if 
it  were,  delays  would  take  place  in  the 
consultations  of  the  powers  during  which 
the  neutrality  itself  would  be  at  an  end. 

The  official  English  book  upon  the 
armed  strength  of  Belgium  gives  as  a  rea- 
son for  expecting  the  presence  of  a  Brit- 
ish army  at  Antwerp  after  the  violation 
of  Belgium's  neutrality  that  England  is 
supposed  to  have  an  interest  in  prevent- 
ing the  annexation  of  Antwerp  by  a  great 
power.  This  is  hardly  a  sufficiently  wide 
view  of  the  problem.  If  the  defence  of 
Bel^um  by  Great  Britain  is  only  to  be 
justified  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be 
dangerous  for  England  if  either  France  or 
Germany  were  ultimately  to  hold  Ant- 
werp, it  must  be  admitted  that  there  would 
not  be  much  more  danger  in  their  holding 
Antwerp  than  in  France  holding  Cher- 
bourg, and  that  the  increase  of  danger 
would  probably  not  be  worth  the  running 
of  the  risks  for  Eneland  of  taking  part  in 
a  great  Continental  war.  That  England 
is  bound  by  treaty  to  defend  Belgium, 
and  must  maintain  her  treaty  obligations, 
would  have  been  a  stronger  argument  for 
the  compilers  of  the  military  handbook  to 
have  made  use  of,  but  in  itself  would 
hardly  be  a  sufficient  argument  to  induce 
the  British  Parliament  to  contemplate  an 
isolated  intervention.  The  public  law  of 
Europe  is  an  important  matter,  but  people 
would  be  inclined  to  answer  that  we  ought 
not  to  stand  forward  by  ourselves  to  be 
its  guardians.  Moreover,  suppose  the 
case  of  a  sudden  revelation  at  tne  begin- 
ning of  a  war  of  a  kind  of  virtual  acquies- 
cence by  the  Belgian  government  in  the 
occupation  of  a  portion  of  their  territory, 
which  is  not  absolutely  inconceivable.  In 
that  case  it  is  certain  that  English  opinion 
would  not  allow  interference,  unless  all 
tbe  powers  were  willing  to  interfere  to- 


gether, which  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  would  not  be  probable,  and  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  arranged  in  time.  The 
subject  is  a  very  serious  one,  because 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  certain  states- 
men who  might  be  named  were  in  actual 
and  not  merely  nominal  power  at  the 
time,  England  would  be  committed  to  war 
in  defence  of  Belgian  neutrality  the  mo- 
ment it  was  threatened,  whereas  with 
other  statesmen,  such  as,  for  example,  it 
may  be  safely  prophesied,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  or  Mr.  Chamberlain,  England 
would  think  twice  as  to  the  drift  of  public 
opinion  before  the  fatal  plunge  was  made. 
Now  such  a  matter  ought  not  to  rest  upon 
the  (juestion  of  any  particular  individual 
holding  power  in  this  country  at  the  time, 
but  some  decision  in  advance  ought  to  be 
taken  upon  the  question  if  our  foreign 
policy  is  not  to  be  subject  to  perpetual 
shifts  and  doubts.  Mistakes  —  and  in 
such  matters  grave  mistakes  — loss  of  na- 
tional dignity,  destruction  of  belief  in  pub- 
lic faith,  and  risk  of  war,  can  only  be 
avoided  by  firm  adherence  to  the  ground 
taken  up  beforehand.  The  course  fol- 
lowed in  1870  by  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the 
defence  of  Belgian  neutrality  was  ap- 
proved by  public  opinion  at  the  time,  but 
it  is  far  from  certain,  considering  the 
change  in  the  electorate  that  has  since 
occurred,  and  the  redistribution  of  politi- 
cal power,  and  looking  to  the  growth  of 
democracy  in  both  the  great  parties  in  the 
State,  that  electoral  and  Parliamentary 
opinion  now  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
opinion  manifested  then.  Belgium  is, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  not  only  con- 
sidered less  of  a  British  interest  now  that 
the  memories  of  Waterloo  have  become 
more  dim,  as  weM  as  the  memories  of  the 
treaty  of  1839,  ^^^  Belgium,  justly  or  un- 
justly, is  not  quite  so  popular  in  this 
country  at  the  present  moment  as  she 
was  a  few  years  ago  The  Congo  busi- 
ness, and  the  rumored  secret  negotiations 
of  the  king  of  the  Belgians  with  France 
and  Germany  successively  about  the  sale, 
or  eventual  sale,  of  his  indefinite  African 
territories,  have  robbed  Belgium  of  some 
English  sympathy.  One  point,  howevert 
there  can  oe  no  doubt  about,  namely,  that 
if  we  must  fight  for  Belgium  against  Ger- 
many it  will  be  well  to  lessen  the  chance 
of  having  to  do  so  by  inducing  Belgium 
to  keep  up  a  proper  army  to  defend  her 
dangerous  position,  and  to  arrange  ¥rith 
us  upon  a  plan  for  defence  which  shall 
admit  of  the  rapid  concentration  of  a  suf- 
ficient force  within  striking  distance  of 
the  Meuse.    Once  Belgian  neutrality  is 
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violated  by  either  party,  whatever  prom- 
ises are  made,  her  independence  will  be 
gone.  I  have  ventured  to  forecast  the 
probability  in  a  military  sense  of  German 
violation  of  the  Belgian  frontier  as  com- 
pared with  the  improbability  of  French 
violation.  Belgium  covers  the  U)ngest 
and  most  vulnerable  stretch  of  the  French 
north-east  frontier.  It  far  more  than 
halves  the  line  which  France  would  have 
to  defend,  and  protects  the  half  which 
nature  has  done  nothing  to  guard  for 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shortest 
line  from  central  Prussia  to  Paris  goes 
through  Belgium.  The  best  and  sSest 
road  runs  through  Belgium,  down  the 
Oise  to  Creil.  The  road  and  railway  from 
Berlin  through  Maubeuge  to  Paris  is  at 
once  the  best  line  of  attack  and  the  safest 
line  for  retreat  in  the  event  of  German 
defeat.  But  whichever  party  triumphed, 
Belgium  would  have  to  pay  the  cost,  and 
either  the  whole  or  the  greater  portion  of 
her  territory  would  pass  to  one  or  other 
of  the  belligerents,  or  partition  would  be 
her  lot.  If  the  Belgians  could  be  counted 
upon  not  to  fall  back  at  once  upon  Ant- 
werp, but  to  fight  sufficiently  to  force  the 
hand  of  a  possibly  unwilling  government 
in  England,  Germany  would  not  make 
their  country  a  battle-field.  But  the  Bel- 
gians do  not  seem  inclined  to  increase 
their  army. 

Surely  this  consideration  ought  to  show 
the  prudent  among  French  politicians  the 
folly  of  angering  England  against  France 
bv  silly  annexations,  as  in  the  New  Heb- 
rides, or  by  impossible  demands;  for  to 
defend  Belgium  against  Germany  would 
be  represented  to  the  British  electors  by 
those  who  would  object  to  war,  as  saving 
France  from  Germany,  which  would  add 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  war  itself  if 
France  were  unpopular  at  the  time  in 
England.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  de- 
sire in  Germany  to  annex.  The  consid- 
erations which  we  have  been  discussing 
are  military  considerations,  not  political. 

It  is  true  in  one  sense,  as  has  been 
assumed  in  recent  discussions  in  Belgium 
with  regard  to  the  bill  for  establishing  a 
wider  military  service  there,  that  the  great- 
est danger  to  Belgium  comes,  not  from 
Germany,  but  from  France.  True  in  a 
sense,  because  there  is  little  danger  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  Belgium  in  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  greatest  possible  danger  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  whole  or  part  in 
France.  If  once  France  should  be  at- 
tacked through  Belgium,  then,  no  doubt, 
in  the  event  of  ultimate  French  success, 


Belgium,  or  part  of  Belgium,  would  go  to 
France. 

There  remains  the  possibility  that  the 
next  war  between  Germany  and  France 
may  be  a  waiting  war  in  which  Germany 
ana  France  may  substantially  both  stand 
upon  the  defensive.  In  a  military  sense, 
the  smaller  powers  do  not  count.  The 
armies  of  Denmark,  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, and  of  Spain  are  not  large  enough  to 
cause  anxiety  to  the  greater  powers,  as 
the  frontiers  of  France  and  Germany  would 
be  defended  against  the  attacks  of  the 
smaller  ones  by  territorial  troops  and  for- 
tresses. But  suppose  this  policy  were 
adopted  by  the  great  belligerents  towards 
each  other,  they  having  drifted  into  war 
without  either  of  them  desiring  to  attack; 
which  could  best  bear  the  strain?  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  French  follies  of 
Tonquin,  and  even,  as  I  think,  of  Tunis, 
although  Tunis  is  less  distinctly  folly  than 
Tonquin,  and  for  reckless  expenditure 
upon  all  sides  by  France,  there  would 
have  been  no  *  doubt  that  at  present  and 
for  many  years  to  come  France  would 
have  been  the  better  able  to  wait.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  either  to  wait 
long  in  a  complete  mobilization.  The 
next  war  will  in  all  Continental  countries 
suspend  trade  except  in  a  few  branches, 
and  it  becomes  more  important  than  ever 
to  the  Continental  powers  that  it  should 
be  short.  England  alone  of  the  great 
powers  could  maintain  a  long  war,  which 
is  lucky  for  us  when  we  remember  how 
entirely  unfit  we  are  to  play  a  part  in  a 
short  one.  Russia,  curiously  enough,  in 
spite  of  what  is  said  of  her  finances,  comes 
next  to  England  in  ability  to  **  last,"  for 
her  army,  enormous  as  it  is,  forms  a 
smaller  proportion  of  her  working  popula- 
tion than  is  the  case  in  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  and  Italy;  and  her  population 
are  used  to  hardship,  and  are  moved  by  a 
patriotism  which  is  simply  marvellous. 
For  any  one  of  the  four  powers,  a  long 
war  is  a  terrible  calamity  to  contemplate. 
The  dangers  of  war  to  Austria  are  well 
known  in  Austria,  and  they  are  both  mili- 
tary and  political.  France,  which  could, 
were  she  prudent,  best  stand  the  strain, 
has  allowed  her  finances  to  become  de- 
plorable, partly  by  spending  too  much 
money,  and  partly  by  wasting  it  in  costly 
so-called  colonial  adventures.  She  would 
have  it  in  her  power  to  bring  her  finances 
into  order  and  greatly  to  diminish  the 
weakness  of  her  army  in  trained  troops 
were  she  boldly  to  abandon  positions 
which  would  be  lost  to  her  in  the  event 
of  any  future  war  between  England  and 
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France.  On  the  other  hand,  France  is 
now,  for  the  first  time  since  1870,  fully 
aware  of  her  strength  upon  her  frontiers 
towards  Germany,  and,  while  unwilling  to 
fight,  full  of  spirit  as  regards  a  necessary 
war.  Gambctta  once  said  that  his  Cher- 
bourg speech,  which  caused  a  stir  in  Eu- 
rope, was  the  first  glass  of  wine  given  to 
the  convalescent.  After  Gambetta's  death 
the  convalescent  had  a  relapse,  and  it  is 
General  Boulanger  who  has  first  made  him 
hold  up  his  head  for  good.  The  grati- 
tude for  his  cure,  due  to  Providence  or  to 
the  strength  of  the  patient's  constitution, 
is,  as  often  happens,  bestowed  by  the  pa- 
tient upon  the  doctor. 

In  surveying  once  more  the  entire  field, 
a  fact  that  must  strike  the  observer  is 
that  while  the  uncertainty  of  Russia's  pol- 
icy presents  the  principal  danger  to  peace, 
there  is  one  obvious  consideration  which 
makes  against  an  attack  by  Russia  upon 
Austria.  In  simple  language  it  may  be 
expressed  by  the  phrase,  "  It  is  heads  I 
win,  and  tails  you  lose,"  for  Austria 
against  Russia,  for  however  completely 
beaten  the  Austrian  forces  might  be,  Ger- 
many could  not,  without  an  intolerable  loss 
of  prestige  in  Europe,  allow  Austria  to  be 
dismembered.  It  is  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed in  Russia  of  this  fact  which,  more 
than  the  speeches  of  Austrian  and  En- 

flish  and  Italian  ministers,  has  caused 
Yince  Bismarck's  advice  to  be  up  to  the 
present  time  followed  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  main.  Lord  Salisbury's  language, 
therefore,  which  seemed  miprudent  to 
many,  both  of  his  English  and  of  his  for- 
eign critics,  was  a  fairly  safe  example  of 
the  use  of  what  is  known  to  us  as  Jingo 
languajje  when  its  use  is  wise.  The  new 
generation  of  Torj'-democratic  statesmen 
are  believed  to  advocate  as  popular  a 
combination  of  Beaconsfieldian  language 
with  Cobdenic  secret  action  ;  "  Talk  Jingo, 
but  act  Manchester,"  is  supposed  tol)e 
their  watchword.  But  Lord  Salisbury  is 
still  supreme  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  for  the  Tory  party,  although  that 
supremacy  may  not  long  continue,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  is  not  so  imprudent  a  poli- 
tician nowadays  as  he  was  some  years  ago. 
I  have  spoken  throughout  this  article  as 
though  Lord  Salisbury  and  not  Lord  Iddes- 
leieh  was  our  foreign  minister;  but  I 
bcneve  that  I  violate  no  confidence  when 
I  say  that  Lord  Iddesleigh  does  not  pro- 
fess to  carry  out  in  the  Foreign  Office  a 
policy  of  his  own,  and  that  upon  all  mat- 
ters of  importance  he  acts  unaer  the  direc- 
tion of  Lord  .Salisbury.  If  I  am  to  give 
an    average    outside  opinioa,  free  from 


party  bias,  upon  foreign  questions,  I 
ought  to  congratulate  the  country  upon  the 
fact  that  in  tne  hands,  under  the  Liberals 
of  Lord  Rosebery  or  under  the  Conserva- 
tives of  Lord  Idaesleigh  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury, the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country  are 
in  highly  skilled,  competent,  and  wise  con- 
trol. 

It  now  only  remains  to  be  discussed 
whether,  besides  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  there  are  any  special  consid- 
erations affecting  England  which  should 
be  here  named.  Some  few  years  back  it 
was  supposed  that  Prince  Bismarck  had 
taken  such  a  dislike  to  the  English  Lib- 
eral party  as  to  make  the  holding  of  office 
by  that  party  a  matter  of  danger  to  the 
country.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  London  press  is  mainly  hostile  to  the 
Liberal  party,  and  that  when  the  Liberals 
are  ^^  in "  many  quotations  appear  from 
German  newspapers  not  friendly  to  this 
country,  which  are  made  to  express  a  hos- 
tility seemingly  confined  to  the  Liberal 
party,  when  as  a  fact  it  applies  to  En- 
gland under  any  rule.  The  Cologm  Ga* 
zette  in  October  last,  with  the  Conserva- 
tives in  power,  was  sneering  as  bitterly  at 
England  as  it  ever  did  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
days,  and  declaring  that  before  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  and  up  to  the  present  time  En- 

fland  had  been  of  no  account  in  Europe, 
f  we  look  to  the  opinions  of  the  German 
chancellor  and  not  to  the  expressions  of 
the  German  press,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
state  that  Prince  Bismarck  has  never  had 
any  quarrel  with  the  Liberal  party  as  such, 
nor  any  love  for  the  Conservative  party 
as  such.  The  new  men,  the  men  of  the 
future,  as  regards  foreign  affairs,  on  the 
Liberal  side — or  shall  I  say  Liberal 
sides  } —  Lord  Rosebery  on  the  one  hand 
and  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain on  the  other,  are  as  acceptable  to 
Prince  Bismarck  as  is  Lord  Salisbury. 
Prince  Bismarck  differs  in  one  point  from 
those  about  him  ;  he  does  not  rate  too  low 
the  military  capacity  of  England.  The 
German  staff,  knowmg  the  weakness  of 
our  force,  the  slowness  of  our  mobilization, 
the  fewness  of  our  guns,  the  general  imper- 
fection of  our  equipment  for  rapidly  enter- 
ing upon  war,  distinctly  underrate  the 
power  of  this  country.  Prince  Bismarck 
is  aware  that,  although  we  may  have  re- 
jected the  repeating  gun  —  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  by  all  the  great  powers  has 
been  slow,  for  the  American  cavalry  was 
partly  armed  with  it  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  it  has  been  occasionally 
used  in  war  both  by  the  Turks  and  the 
Chinese  —  and  although  we  may  not  be 
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manufacturing  the  new  shells,  or  taking 
any  very  active  steps  to  Hi  ourselves  for 
immediate  war,  we  have  such  wealth,  such 
energy,  and  such  manufacturing  power 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  danger 
to  our  position  in  the  world,  we  could 
crush  in  a  lengthy  war  the  greatest  of  the 
European  powers,  except  Germany,  which 
is  absolutely  invulnerable  by  us. 

One  point  about  which  Prince  Bismarck 
has  in  recent  years  come  into  collision 
with  this  country  is  that  of  the  colonial 
system.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
Prince  Bismarck  for  many  years  was  in 
the  habit  of  expressing  his  profound  dis- 
approval of  German  colonization,  but  of 
late  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  gratify 
the  public  taste  for  **  running  into  some- 
thing  cheap."  With  singular  prudence  he 
has  avoided  the  mistakes  of  France,  and 
while  the  countries  that  he  has  acquired 
may  not  be  of  any  immediate  use,  at  all 
events  their  acquisition  has  been  far  from 
costly.  They  all  are  countries  which 
have  been  refused  by  us,  although  proba- 
bly, in  the  face  of  the  imposition  of  differ- 
ential duties  against  British  goods  by  cer- 
tain powers,  the  refusal  was  munded  upon 
old-fashioned  grounds  unfortunately  inap- 
plicable to  the  circumstances  of  the  day. 
The  non-Dutch  half  of  New  Guinea  we 
mieht  have  had  at  any  time  for  the  hoist- 
ing of  a  flag  (Holland  has  hardly  so  good 
a  tenure  for  its  part);  but  half  of  the  half 
has  been  allowed  to  go  to  Germanv.  The 
Cameroons  were  offered  to  England  by 
their  chiefs,  and  the  offer  had  not  been 
finalhr  accepted  at  the  moment  at  which 
the  derraan  annexation  took  place.  The 
shadowy  French  and  German  country 
reachable  by  the  Congo  might  have  been 
English  had  not  Lord  Carnarvon  refused 
to  ratify  the  annexation  of  December, 
1874 ;  and  Zanzibar's  rights  over  the  main- 
land might  have  been  acquired  by  England 
without  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  sultan 
has  for  many  years,  in  one  form  and  an- 
other, pressed  for  our  protection.  If  these 
countries  were  not  to  remain  unoccupied, 
and  were  not  to  be  occupied  by  ourselves, 
it  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  us  that  they 
should  be  occupied  by  Germany.  A  Ger- 
man annexation  or  a  German  protectorate 
must  for  England  be  preferable  to  a 
French,  so  long  as  Germany  does  not,  like 
France,  place  differential  auties  upon  for- 
eign goods.  The  countries  in  which  the 
German  flag  has  recently  been  hoisted  are 
really  at  present  only  nominally  German. 
The  view  of  the  chancellor's  opponents  in 
favor  of  German  colonies  as  necessary  for 
the  development  of  German  trade,  has 


been  modified  by  him  into  a  system  of 
paper  annexations  in  districts  where  Ger- 
man trading  houses  were  already  flourish- 
ing, at  Ang^  Pequefia,  in  central  Africa, 
on  the  Zanzibar  coast,  in  northern  New 
Guinea,  and  in  some  Pacific  islands.  We 
might  have  anticipated  Germany  by  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  same  system  of  pa- 
per annexations,  against  which  Germany 
might  have  protested,  but  would  not  have 
fought.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to  view 
with  much  regret,  except  in  cases  which 
interfere  with  Australian  interests,  the 
nominal  annexation  by  Germany  of  these 
terri  tories.  I  n  the  case  of  the  Cameroons, 
the  main  ground  upon  which  it  was  pro- 
posed that  this  country  should  accept  the 
cession  was  that  otherwise  the  territory 
would  be  taken  by  the  French,  whose 
commercial  policy  would  destroy  our 
trade;  but  as  German  and  not  French 
annexation  has  taken  place,  the  English 
trade  there  will  probably  be  safe  enough. 
The  point  upon  which  alone  any  serious 
danger  was  likely  to  arise,  namely,  the 
gallant  advocacy  by  Germany  01  land 
claims  in  the  Pacific  islands,  which,  though 
preferred  bv  German  subjects,  are  often 
of  an  utterly  indefensible  kind,  has  been 
tided  over  by  commissions,  and  time,  pre- 
cious in  such  cases,  has  been  gained.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  with  the  reservation 
of  Australian  interests,  far  more  threat- 
ened by  France,  with  its  commercial  and 
its  convict  policy,  than  by  Germany,  little 
harm  to  English  interests  has  been  done 
by  Germany  since  she  became  the  fore- 
most of  Continental  powers,  and  few  occap 
sions  of  serious  difficulty  between  the** 
countries  are  likely  to  arise. 


From  Blackwoo^a  Magasine. 
THE  LAND  OF  DARKNESS. 

I  DO  not  know  how  long  I  sat,  rapt  in 
this  gloomy  vision ;  but  at  last  it  occurred 
to  me  to  nse  and  try  the  door,  which  to 
my  astonishment  was  open.  I  went  out 
with  a  throb  of  new  hope.  After  all,  it 
might  not  be  necessary  to  come  back; 
there  might  be  other  expedients ;  I  might 
fall  among  friends.  I  turned  down  the 
long  echoing  stairs,  on  which  I  met  vari- 
ous people,  who  took  no  notice  of  me,  and 
in  whom  I  felt  no  interest  save  a  desire 
to  avoid  them,  and  at  last  reached  the 
street.  To  be  out  of  doors  in  the  air  was 
something,  though  there  was  no  wind,  but 
a  motionless,  stiU  atmosphere  which  noth- 
ing disturbed.    The  streets,  indeed,  were 
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full  of  movement,  but  not  of  life — though 
this  seems  a  paradox.  The  passengers 
passed  on  their  way  in  lone  regulated 
fines  —  those  who  went  towards  the  gates 
keeping  rigorously  to  one  side  of  the  pave- 
ment, those  who  came,  to  the  other.  They 
talked  to  each  other  here  and  there ;  but 
whenever  two  men  in  uniform,  such  as 
those  who  had  been  my  conductors,  ap- 
peared, silence  ensued,  and  the  wayfarers 
shrank  even  from  the  looks  of  these  per- 
sons in  authority.  I  walked  all  about  the 
spacious  town.  Everywhere  there  were 
tall  houses,  everywhere  streams  of  people 
coming  and  going,  but  no  one  spoke  to 
me,  or  remarked  me  at  all.  I  was  as 
lonely  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  wilderness.  I 
was  indeed  in  a  wilderness  of  men,  who 
were  as  though  they  did  not  see  me,  pass- 
ing without  even  a  look  of  human  fellow- 
ship, each  absorbed  in  his  own  concerns. 
I  walked  and  walked  till  my  limbs  trem- 
bled under  me,  from  one  end  to  another 
of  the  great  streets,  up  and  down,  and 
round  and  round.  But  no  one  said,  How 
are  you  ?  Whence  come  you  ?  What  are 
you  doing  ?  At  length  in  despair  I  turned 
again  to  the  blank  and  miserable  room, 
which  had  looked  to  me  like  a  cell  in  a 
prison.  I  had  wilfully  made  no  note  of 
its  situation,  trying  to  avoid  rather  than 
to  find  it,  but  my  steps  were  drawn  thither 
against  my  will.  I  found  myself  retracing 
my  steps,  mounting  the  long  stairs,  pass- 
ing the  same  people,  who  streamed  along 
with  no  recognition  of  me,  as  I  desired 
nothing  to  do  with  them ;  and  at  last  found 
myseltwithin  the  same  four  blank  walls 
as  before. 

Soon  after  I  returned  I  became  con- 
scious of  measured  steps  passing  the 
door,  and  of  an  eye  upon  me.  I  can  sa^ 
no  more  than  this.  From  what  point  it 
was  that  I  was  inspected  I  cannot  tell; 
but  that  I  was  inspected,  closely  scru- 
tinized by  some  one,  and  that  not  only  ex- 
ternallv,  but  by  a  cold  observation  that 
went  through  and  through  me,  I  knew  and 
felt  beyond  any  possibility  of  mistake. 
This  recurred  from  time  to  time,  horribly, 
at  uncertain  moments,  so  that  I  never  felt 
myself  secure  from  it.  I  knew  when  the 
watcher  was  coming  by  tremors  and  shiv- 
erings  through  all  my  being ;  and  no  sen- 
sation so  unsupportable  has  it  ever  been 
mine  to  bear.  How  much  that  is  to  say, 
no  one  can  tell  who  has  not  gone  through 
those  regions  of  darkness,  and  learned 
what  is  m  all  their  abysses.  I  tried  at 
first  to  hide,  to  fling  myself  on  the  floor, 
to  cover  my  face,  to  burrow  in  a  dark  cor- 


ner. Useless  attempts  I  The  eyes  that 
looked  in  upon  me  had  powers  beyond  my 
powers.  I  felt  sometimes  conscious  oc 
the  derisive  smile  with  which  my  misera- 
ble subterfuges  were  regardecL  They 
were  all  in  vain. 

And  what  was  still  more  strange  was 
that  I  had  not  energy  to  think  of  attemptins^ 
any  escape.  My  steps,  though  watchec^ 
were  not  restrained  in  any  way,  so  far  as 
I  was  aware.  The  gates  of  the  city  stood 
open  on  all  sides,  free  to  those  who  went 
as  well  as  to  those  who  came ;  but  I  did 
not  think  of  flight  Of  flight?  Whence 
should  I  go  from  myself?  Though  that 
horrible  inspection  was  from  the  eyes  of 
some  unseen  being,  it  was  in  some  myste- 
rious way  connected  with  my  own  think- 
ing and  reflections,  so  that  the  thought 
came  ever  more  and  more  strongly  upon 
me,  that  from  myself  I  could  never  escape. 
And  that  reflection  took  all  energy,  all 
impulse,  from  me.  I  might  have  gone 
away  when  I  pleased,  beyond  reach  of  the 
authority  which  regulated  everything, — 
how  one  should  walk,  where  one  should 
live,  —  but  never  from  my  own  conscious- 
ness. On  the  other  side  of  the  town  lay 
a  great  plain,  traversed  by  roads  on  every 
side.  There  was  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  continue  my  journey  there.  But  I  did 
not  I  had  no  wish  nor  any  power  in  me 
to  go  away. 

in  one  of  my  long,  drearv,  companion- 
less  walks,  unshared  l)y  any  human  fellow- 
ship, I  saw  at  last  a  face  which  I  remem^ 
bered ;  it  was  that  of  the  cynical  spectator 
who  had  spoken  to  me  in  the  noisy  street 
in  the  midst  of  my  earl^  experiences.  He 
gave  a  glance  round  him  to  see  that  there 
were  no  oflicials  in  sight,  then  left  the  file 
in  which  he  was  walking,  and  joined  me. 
"  Ah ! "  he  said,  "  jrou  are  here  already,** 
with  the  same  densive  smile  with  which 
he  had  before  regarded  me.  I  hated  the 
man  and  his  sneer,  yet  that  he  should 
soeak  to  me  was  something,  almost  a 
pleasure. 

**Yes,"  said  I,  "I  am  here."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  in  which  I  did  not  know 
what  to  say —  "  It  is  quiet  here,"  I  said. 

"  Quiet  enough.  Do  you  like  it  better 
for  that?  To  do  whatever  you  please 
with  no  one  to  interfere  ;  or  to  do  nothing 
you  please,  but  as  you  are  forced  to  do  it, 
—  which  do  you  think  is  best  ?  " 

I  felt  myself  instinctively  glance  round, 
as  he  had  done,  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
was  in  sight.  Then  I  answered,  faltering, 
*'I  have  always  held  that  law  and  order 
were  necessary  things;  and  the  lawless- 
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ness  of  that  —  that  place  —  I  don't  know 
its  name  —  if  there  is  such  a  place,"  I 
cried,  "  I  thought  it  was  a  dream." 

He  laughed  in  his  mocking  way.  "  Per- 
haps it  is  all  a  dream  —  who  knows  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  you  have  been  longer 
here  than  I " 

**  Oh,"  cried  he,  with  a  laugh  that  was 
dry  and  jarred  upon  the  air  almost  like  a 
shriek,  "since  before  your  forefathers 
were  born!"  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
spoke  like  one  who,  out  of  bitterness  and 
despite,  made  every  darkness  blacker  still. 
A  kind  of  madman  in  his  way ;  for  what 
was  this  claim  of  age  ?  —  a  piece  of  brava- 
do, no  doubt,  like  the  rest. 

"  That  is  strange,"  I  said,  assenting,  as 
when  there  is  such  a  hallucination  it  is 
best  to  do.  "You  can  tell  me,  then, 
whence  all  this  authoritv  comes,  and  why 
we  are  obliged  to  obey. 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  were  thinking 
in  his  mind  how  to  hurt  me  most.  Then, 
with  that  dry  laugh,  "  We  have  trial  of  all 
things  in  this  world,"  he  said,  "to  see  if 
perhaps  we  can  find  something  we  shall 
like  —  discipline  here,  freedom  in  the 
other  place.  When  you  have  gone  all  the 
round  like  me,  then,  perhaps,  you  will  be 
able  to  choose." 

"  Have  you  chosen  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  only  answered  with  a  laugh. 
"  Come,"  he  said,  "  there  is  amusement  to 
be  had  too,  and  that  of  the  most  elevated 
kind.  We  make  researches  here  into  the 
moral  nature  of  man.  Will  you  come? 
But  you  must  take  the  risk,"  he  added, 
with  a  smile  which  afterwards  I  under- 
stood. 

We  went  on  together  after  this  till  we 
reached  the  centre  of  the  place,  in  which 
stood  an  immense  building  with  a  dome, 
which  dominated  the  city,  and  into  a  great 
hall  in  the  centre  of  that,  where  a  crowd 
of  people  were  assembled.  The  sound 
of  human  speech,  which  murmured  all 
around,  brought  new  life  to  my  heart. 
And  as  I  gazed  at  a  curious  apparatus 
erected  on  a  platform,  several  people 
spoke  to  me. 

"We  have  again,"  said  one,  "the  old 
subject  to-day." 

"Is  it  something  about  the  constitution 
of  the  place  ? "  I  asked,  in  the  bewilder- 
ment of  my  mind. 

My  neighbors  looked  at  me  with  alarm, 
glancing  behind  them  to  see  what  officials 
might  be  near. 

"The  constitution  of  the  place  is  the 
result  of  the  sense  of  the  inhabitants  that 
order  must  be  preserved,"  said  the  one 


who  had  spoken  to  me  first  "  The  law- 
less can  find  refuge  in  other  places.  Here 
we  have  chosen  to  have  supervision,  nui- 
sances removed,  and  order  kept  That  is 
enough.  The  constitution  is  not  under 
discussion." 

"But  man  is,"  said  a  second  speaker. 
"  Let  us  keep  to  that  in  which  we  can 
mend  nothing.  Sir,  you  may  have  to  con- 
tribute your  Guota  to  our  enlightenment 
We  are  investigating  the  rise  of  thought 
You  are  a  stranger ;  you  may  be  able  to 
help  us." 

"  I  am  no  philosopher,"  I  said,  with  a 
panic  which  I  could  not  explain  to  myself. 

"  That  does  not  matter.  You  are  a  fresh 
subject"  The  speaker  made  a  slight 
movement  with  his  hand,  and  I  turned 
round  to  escape  in  wild,  sudden  fright, 
though  I  had  no  conception  what  could  be 
done  to  me.  But  the  crowd  had  pressed 
close  round  me,  hemming  me  in  on  every 
side.  I  was  so  wildly  alarmed  that  I 
struggled  among  them,  pushin|;  backwards 
with  all  my  force,  and  clearmg  a  space 
round  me  with  my  arms.  But  my  efforts 
were  vain.  Two  of  the  officers  suddenly 
appeared  out  of  the  crowd,  and  seizing  me 
by  the  aims,  forced  me  forward.  The 
throng  dispersed  before  them  on  either 
side,  and  1  was  half  dragged,  half  lifted 
up  upon  the  platform,  where  stood  the 
strange  apparatus  which  I  had  contem- 
plated with  a  dull  wonder  when  I  came 
into  the  hall.  My  wonder  did  not  last 
long.  I  felt  myself  fixed  in  it,  standing 
supported  in  that  position  by  bands  and 
springs,  so  that  no  effort  of  mine  was 
necessary  to  hold  myself  up,  and  none 
possible  to  release  myself.  I  was  caught 
by  every  joint,  sustained,  supported,  ex- 
posed to  the  gaze  of  what  seemed  a  world 
of  upturned  faces ;  among  which  I  saw, 
with  a  sneer  upon  it,  keeping  a  little  be- 
hind the  crowd,  the  face  of  the  man  who 
had  led  me  here.  Above  my  head  was  a 
strong  light,  more  brilliant  than  anything 
I  had  ever  seen,  and  which  blazecf  upon 
my  brain  till  the  hair  seemed  to  singe  and 
the  skin  shrink.  I  hope  I  may  never  feel 
such  a  sensation  again.  The  pitiless  light 
went  into  me  like  a  knife ;  but  even  my 
cries  were  stopped  by  the  framework  in 
which  I  was  bound.  I  could  breathe  and 
suffer,  but  that  was  all. 

Then  some  one  got  up  on  the  platform 
above  me  and  began  to  speak.  He  said, 
so  far  as  I  could  comprehend  in  the  an- 
guish and  torture  in  which  I  was  held, 
that  the  origin  of  thought  was  the  ques- 
tion he  was  investigating,  but  that  in  every 
previous  subject  the  confusion  of  ideas 
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had  bewildered  them,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  one  followed  another.  **  The 
present  example  has  been  found  to  exhibit 
great  persistency  of  idea,''  he  said.  "  We 
hope  that  bv  his  means  some  clearer 
theory  may  be  arrived  at."  Then  he 
pulled  over  me  a  great  movable  lens  as  of 
a  microscope,  which  concentrated  the  in- 
supportable light.  The  wild,  hopeless 
passion  that  raged  within  my  soul  had  no 
outlet  in  the  immovable  apparatus  that 
held  me.  I  was  let  down  among  the  crowd, 
and  exhibited  to  them,  every  secret  move- 
ment of  my  being,  by  some  awful  process 
which  I  have  never  fathomed.  A  burning 
fire  was  in  my  brain,  flame  seemed  to  run 
along  all  my  nerves,  speechless,  horrible, 
incommunicable  fury  raged  in  my  soul. 
But  I  was  like  a  child  —  nay,  like  an 
image  of  wood  or  wax  in  the  pitiless  hands 
that  held  mc.  What  was  the  cut  of  a  sur- 
geon^s  knife  to  this  ?  And  I  had  thought 
that  cruel !  And  I  was  powerless,  and 
could  do  nothing  —  to  blast,  to  destroy,  to 
burn  with  this  same  horrible  flame  the 
fiends  that  surrounded  me,  as  I  desired 
to  do. 

Suddenly,  in  the  raging  fever  of  my 
thoughts,  there  surged  up  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  word  which  had  paralyzed 
all  around,  and  myself  with  them.  The 
thought  that  1  must  share  the  anguish,  did 
not  restrain  me  from  my  revenge.  With 
a  tremendous  effort  I  got  my  voice,  though 
the  instrument  pressed  upon  my  lips.  I 
know  not  what  I  articulated  save  "  God,*' 
whether  it  was  a  curse  or  a  blessing.  I 
had  been  swung  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  hall,  and  hung  amid  the  crowd,  ex- 
posed to  all  their  observations,  when  I 
succeeded  in  gaining  utterance.  My  God ! 
my  God  1  Another  moment  and  I  had 
forgotten  them  and  all  my  fury  in  the  tor- 
tures that  arose  within  myself.  What, 
then,  was  the  light  that  racked  my  brain  ? 
Once  more  my  life  from  its  beginning  to 
its  end  rose  up  before  me  —  each  scene 
like  a  spectre,  like  the  harpies  of  the  old 
fables  rending  me  with  tooth  and  claw. 
Once  more  I  saw  what  might  have  been,  the 
noble  things  I  might  have  done,  the  hap- 
piness I  had  lost,  the  turnings  of  the  fated 
road  which  1  might  have  taken,  —  every- 
thing that  was  once  so  possible,  so  possi- 
ble, so  easv !  but  now  possible  no  more. 
My  anguish  was  immeasurable;  1  turned 
and  wrenched  myself,  in  the  strength  of 
pain,  out  of  the  machinery  that  held  me, 
and  fell  down,  down  among  all  the  curses 
that  were  being  hurled  at  me  —  among  the 
horrible  and  miserable  crowd,  I  had 
brought  upon  them  the  evil  which  I  shared, 


and  they  fell  upon  me  with  a  furv  which 
was  like  that  which  had  promptecl  myself 
a  few  minutes  before.  But  they  could  do 
nothing  to  me  so  tremendous  as  the  ven« 
geance  I  had  taken  upon  them.  I  was 
too  miserable  to  feel  the  blows  that  rained 
upon  me,  but  presently  I  suppose  I  lost 
consciousness  altogetner,  being  almost 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  multitude. 

While  this  lasted,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  had  a  dream.  I  felt  the  blows  raining 
down  upon  me,  and  my  body  struggling 
upon  the  ground;  and  yet  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  was  lying  outside  upon  the 
ground,  and  above  me  the  pale  sky  which 
never  brightened  at  the  touch  of  the  sun. 
And  I  thought  that  dull,  persistent  cloud 
wavered  and  broke  for  an  mstant,  and  that 
I  saw  behind  a  glimpse  of  that  blue  which 
is  heaven  when  we  are  on  the  earth  —  the 
blue  sky  —  which  is  nowhere  to  be  seen 
but  in  the  mortal  life;  which  is  heaven 
enough,  which  is  delight  enough,  for  those 
who  can  look  up  to  it,  and  feel  themselves 
in  the  land  of  hope.  It  might  be  but  a 
dream;  in  this  strange  world  who  could 
tell  what  was  vision  and  what  was  true? 

The  next  thin^  I  remember  was,  that  I 
found  myself  lymg  on  the  floor  of  a  great 
room  full  of  people,  with  every  kind  of 
disease  and  deformity,  some  pale  with 
sickness,  some  with  fresh  wounds,  the 
lame,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  miserable. 
They  lay  round  me  in  every  attitude  of 
pain,  many  with  sores,  some  bleedings 
with  broken  limbs,  but  all  struggling, 
some  on  hands  and  knees,  drjgging  them- 
selves up  from  the  ground  to  stare  at  me. 
They  roused  in  mv  mind  a  loathing  and 
sense  of  disgust  wnich  it  is  impossible  to 
express.  I  could  scarcely  tolerate  the 
thought  that  I  —  I!  should  be  forced  to 
remam  a  moment  in  this  lazar-house.  The 
feeling  with  which  I  had  regarded  the 
miserable  creature  who  shared  the  coi^ 
ner  of  the  wall  with  me,  and  who  had 
cursed  me  for  being  sorry  for  him,  had 
altogether  gone  out  of  my  mind.  I  called 
out,  to  whom  I  know  not,  adjuring  some 
one  to  open  the  door  and  set  me  free ;  but 
my  cry  was  answered  only  by  a  shout 
from  my  companions  in  trouble.  "  Who 
do  you  think  will  let  you  out  ?  "    "  Who  is 

foing  to  help  you  more  than  the  rest?" 
.  ly  whole  body  was  racked  with  pain ;  I 
could  not  move  from  the  floor,  on  which  I 
lay.  I  had  to  put  up  with  the  stares  of 
the  curious,  and  the  mockeries,  and  re- 
marks on  me  of  whoever  chose  to  criti- 
cize. Among  them  was  the  lame  man 
whom  I  had  seen  thrust  in  by  the  two 
officers  who  had  taken  me  from  the  gate. 
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He  was  the  first  to  gibe.  "  But  for  him 
they  would  never  have  seen  me,"  he  said. 
"  I  should  have  been  well  by  this  time  in 
the  fresh  air."  "  It  is  his  turn  now,"  said 
another.  I  turned  my  head  as  well  as  I 
could  and  spoke  to  them  all. 

"  I  am  a  stranger  here,"  I  cried.  "  They 
have  made  my  Brain  burn  with  their  ex- 
periments. Will  nobody  help  me  ?  It  is 
no  fauit  of  mine,  it  is  their  fault.  If  I  am 
to  be  left  here  uncared  for,  I  shall  die." 

At  this  a  sort  of  dreadful  chuckle  ran 
round  the  place.  *'  If  that  is  what  you  are 
afraid  of,  you  will  not  die,"  somebody 
said,  touchmg  me  on  my  head  in  a  way 
which  gave  me  intolerable  pain.  "  Don  t 
touch  me,"  I  cried.  "  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  " 
said  the  other,  and  pushed  me  again  upon 
the  throbbing  brain.  So  far  as  my  sensa- 
tions went,  there  were  no  coverings  at  all, 
neither  skull  nor  skin  upon  the  intolerable 
throbbing  of  my  head,  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  the  crowd,  and 
every  touch  was  agony ;  but  my  cry 
brought  no  guardian,  nor  any  defence  or 
soothing.  I  dragged  myself  into  a  corner 
after  a  time,  from  which  some  other  wretch 
had  been  rolled  out  in  the  course  of  a 
quarrel ;  and  as  I  found  that  silence  was 
the  only  policy,  I  kept  silent,  with  rage 
consuming  my  heart. 

Presently  I  discovered  by  means  of  the 
new  arrivals  which  kept  coming  in,  hurled 
into  the  midst  of  us  without  thought  or 
question,  that  this  was  the  common  fate 
of  all  who  were  repulsive  to  the  sight,  or 
who  had  any  weakness  or  imperfection 
which  offended  the  eyes,  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  were  tossed  in  among  us,  not 
to  be  healed,  or  for  repose  or  safety,  but 
to  be  out  of  sight,  that  they  might  not 
disgust  or  annoy  those  who  were  more 
fortunate,  to  whom  no  injury  had  hap- 
pened ;  and  because  in  their  sickness  and 
imperfection  they  were  of  no  use  in  the 
studies  of  the  place,  and  disturbed  the 
good  order  of  the  streets.  And  there  they 
lay  one  above  another,  a  mass  of  bruisea 
and  broken  creatures,  most  of  them  suf- 
fering from  injuries  which  they  had  sus- 
tained in  what  would  have  been  called 
in  other  regions  the  service  of  the  State. 
They  had  served  like  myself  as  objects 
of  experiments.  They  had  fallen  from 
heights  where  they  had  been  placed,  in 
illustration  of  some  theory.  They  had 
been  tortured  or  twisted  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  some  question.  And  then,  that  the 
consequences  of  these  proceedings  might 
offend  no  one's  eyes,  they  were  flung  into 
this  receptacle,  to  be  released  if  chance  or 
strength  enabled  them  to  push  their  way 


out  when  others  were  brought  in,  or  when 
their  importunate  knocking  wearied  some 
watchman,  and  brought  him  angry  and 
threatening  to  hear  what  was  wanted.  The 
sound  of  this  knocking  against  the  door, 
and  of  the  cries  that  accompanied  it,  and 
the  rush  towards  the  opening  when  any 
one  was  brought  in,  caused  a  hideous, 
continuous  noise  and  scuffle  which  was 
agony  to  my  brain.  Every  one  pushed 
before  the  other;  there  was  an  endless 
rising  and  falling  as  in  the  changes  of  a 
feverish  dream,  each  man  as  he  got 
strength  to  struggle  forward  himself, 
thrusting  back  his  neighbors,  and  those 
who  were  nearest  to  the  door  beating 
upon  it  without  cease,  like  the  beating  of 
a  drum  without  cadence  or  measure,  some- 
times a  dozen  passionate  bands  together, 
making  a  horrible  din  and  riot.  As  I  lay 
unable  to  join  in  that  struggle,  and  moved 
by  rage  unspeakable  towards  all  who  could, 
I  reflected  strangely  that  I  had  never 
heard  when  outside  tnis  horrible  continual 
appeal  of  the  suffering.  In  the  streets  of 
the  city,  as  I  now  reflected,  quiet  reigned. 
I  had  even  made  comparisons  on  my  first 
entrance,  in  the  moment  of  pleasant  antic- 
ipaticn  which  came  over  me,  of  the  happy 
stillness  here,  with  the  horror  and  tumult 
of  that  place  of  unrule  which  I  had  left. 

When  my  thoughts  reached  this  point  I 
was  answered  by  the  voice  of  some  one 
on  a  level  with  myself,  lying  helpless  like 
me  on  the  floor  of  the  lazar-house.  **  They 
have  taken  their  precautions,"  he  said; 
*'  if  they  will  not  endure  the  sight  of  suf- 
fering, how  should  they  hear  the  sound  of 
it.?     Every  cry  is  silenced  there." 

"  I  wish  they  could  be  silenced  within 
too,"  I  cried  savagely ;  "  I  would  make 
them  dumb  had  I  the  power." 

"  The  spirit  of  the  place  is  in  you,"  said 
the  other  voice. 

"  And  not  in  you?"  I  said,  raising  my 
head,  though  every  movement  was  agony ; 
but  this  pretence  of  superiority  was  more 
than  I  could  bear. 

The  other  made  no  answer  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  he  said  faintly,  "  If  it  is  so,  it 
is  but  for  greater  misery. 

And  then  his  voice  aied  away,  and  the 
hubbub  of  beating,  and  crying,  and  curs- 
ing, and  groaning  filled  all  the  echoes. 
They  cried,  but  no  one  listened  to  them. 
They  thundered  on  the  door,  but  in  vain. 
They  aggravated  all  their  pangs  in  tliat 
mad  struggle  to  get  free.  After  a  while 
my  companion,  whoever  he  was,  spoke 
again. 

"They  would  rather,"  he  said,  "lie  on 
the  roadside  to  be  kicked  and  trodden  on, 
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as  we  have  seen ;  though  to  see  that  made 
you  miserable." 

"  Made  me  miserable !  You  mock  me," 
I  said.  "  Why  should  a  man  be  misera- 
ble save  for  suffering  of  his  own  ?  " 

"You  thought  otherwise  once,"  my 
neighbor  said. 

And  then  I  remembered  the  wretch  in 
the  corner  of  the  wall  in  the  other  town, 
who  had  cursed  me  for  pitying  him.  I 
cursed  myself  now  for  that  folly.  Pity 
him!  was  he  not  better  off  than  I  ?  "I 
wish,"  I  cried,  **  that  I  could  crush  them 
into  nothing,  and  be  rid  of  this  infernal 
noise  they  make !  " 

"The  spirit  of  the  place  has  entered 
into  you,"  said  that  voice. 

I  raised  my  arm  to  strike  him  ;  but  my 
hand  fell  on  the  stone  floor  instead,  and 
sent  ajar  of  new  pain  all  through  my  bat- 
tered frame.  And  then  I  mastered  my 
rage,  and  lay  still,  for  I  knew  there  was 
no  way  but  tnis  of  recovering  ray  strength, 
—  the  strength  with  which,  when  I  got  it 
back,  I  would  annihilate  that  reproachful 
voice,  and  crush  the  life  out  of  those 
groaning  fools,  whose  cries  and  impotent 
struggles  I  could  not  endure.  And  we 
lay  a  long  time  without  moving,  with  al- 
ways that  tumult  raging  in  our  ears.  At 
last  there  came  into  my  mind  a  longing  to 
hear  spoken  words  again.  I  said,  "Are 
you  still  there  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  here,"  he  said,  "  till  I  am 
able  to  begin  again." 

"  To  begin !  Is  there  here,  then,  either 
beginning  or  ending?  Go  on;  speak  to 
me ;  it  makes  me  a  Rttle  forget  my  pain." 

"  I  have  a  fire  in  my  heart,"  he  said ; 
"  I  must  begin  and  begin  —  till  perhaps  I 
find  the  way." 

"What  way?"  I  cried,  feverish  and 
eager ;  for  though  I  despised  him,  yet  it 
made  me  wonder  to  think  that  he  should 
speak  riddles  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand. 

He  answered  very  faintly,  "I  do  not 
know."  The  fool  I  tnen  it  was  only  folly, 
as  from  the  first  I  knew  it  was.  I  felt 
then  that  I  could  treat  him  rouehlv,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  place  —  which  ne  said 
had  got  into  me.  "  Poor  wretch  I "  I  said, 
"  you  have  hopes,  have  you  ?  Where  have 
you  come  from  ?  You  might  have  learned 
Detter  before  now." 

*i  I  have  come,"  he  said,  "  from  where 
we  met  before.  I  have  come  by  the  val- 
ley of  gold.  I  have  worked  in  the  mines. 
I  nave  served  in  the  troops  of  those  who 
are  masters  there.  I  have  lived  in  this 
town  of  tyrants,  and  lain  in  this  lazar- 
house  before.    Everything  has  happened 


to  me,  more  and  worse  than  yoa  dream 
of." 

"And  still  you  go  on?  I  would  dash 
my  head  against  the  wall  and  die." 

"  When  will  you  learn,"  he  said  with  a 
strange  tone  in  his  voice,  which,  though 
no  one  had  been  listening  to  us,  made  a 
sudden  silence  for  a  moment  —  it  was  so 
strange ;  it  moved  me  like  that  glimmer 
of  the  blue  sky  in  my  dream,  and  roused 
all  the  sufferers  rouna  with  an  expectation 
—  though  I  know  not  what.  The  cries 
stopped^  the  hands  beat  no  longer.  I 
think  all  the  miserable  crowd  were  stilL 
and  turned  to  where  he  lay.  "  When  wiu 
you  learn  —  that  you  have  died,  and  can 
die  no  more  ?  " 

There  was  a  shout  of  fury  all  rotmd  me. 
"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?  "  the  crowd 
burst  forth ;  and  I  think  they  rushed  upon 
him  and  killed  him ;  for  I  heard  no  more ; 
until  the  hubbub  began  again  more  wild 
than  ever,  with  furious  hands  beating, 
beating,  against  the  locked  door. 

After  a  while  I  began  to  feel  my  strength 
come  back.  I  raised  my  head.  I  sat  upb 
I  began  to  see  the  faces  of  those  around 
me,  and  the  groups  into  which  they  gath- 
ered ;  the  noise  was  no  longer  so  insup- 
portable —  my  racked  nerves  were  regain* 
ing  health.  It  was  with  a  mixture  of 
pleasure  and  despair  that  I  became  con- 
scious of  this.  I  had  been  through  many 
deaths ;  but  I  did  not  die,  perhaps  could 
not,  as  that  man  had  said.  I  looked 
about  for  him,  to  see  if  he  had  contra* 
dieted  his  own  theory.  But  he  was  not 
dead.  He  was  lying  close  to  me,  cov- 
ered with  wounas;  but  he  opened  his 
eyes,  and  something  like  a  smile  came 
upon  his  lips.  A  smile  —  I  had  heard 
laughter,  and  seen  ridicule  and  derision, 
but  this  I  had  not  seen.  I  could  not  bear 
it  To  seize  him  and  shake  the  little  re- 
maining life  out  of  him  was  my  impulse. 
But  neither  did  I  obey  that  Again  he 
reminded  me  of  my  dream  —  was  it  a 
dream?  —  of  the  opening  in  the  clonds. 
From  that  moment  I  tried  to  shelter  him» 
and  as  I  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
pushed  my  way  to  the  door,  I  dragged 
him  along  with  me.  How  long  the  strug- 
gle was  I  cannot  tell,  or  how  often  I  was 
balked  —  or  how  many  darted  through  be- 
fore me  when  the  door  was  opened.  But 
I  did  not  let  him  go ;  and  at  the  last,  for 
now  I  was  as  strong  as  before  *-  stronger 
than  most  about  me  —  I  got  out  into  the 
air  and  brought  him  with  me.  Into  the 
air!  it  was  an  atmosphere  so  still  and 
motionless  that  there  was  no  feeling  of 
life  in  it,  as  I  have  said ;  but  the  change 
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seemed  to  me  happiness  for  the  moment. 
It  was  freedom.    The  noise  of  the  strug- 

fle  was  over,  the  horrible  sights  were  left 
ehind.  My  spirit  sprang  up  as  if  I  had 
been  bom  into  new  life.  It  had  the  same 
effect,  I  suppose,  upon  my  companion, 
though  he  was  much  weaker  than  I,  for  he 
rose  to  his  feet  at  once  with  almost  a  leap 
of  eagerness,  and  turned  instantaneously 
towards  the  other  side  of  the  city. 

**  Not  that  way,"  I  said ; "  come  with  me 
and  rest." 

"  No  rest  —  no  rest  —  my  rest  is  to  go 
on ; "  and  then  he  turned  towards  me  and 
smiled  and  said  '*  Thanks  "  —  lookin?  mto 
my  face.    What  a  word  to  hear !     I  had 

not  heard  it  since A  rush  of  strange 

and  sweet  and  dreadful  thoughts  came  into 
my  mind.  I  shrank  and  trembled,  and  let 
go  his  arm  which  I  had  been  holding.  But 
when  I  left  that  hold  I  seemed  to  fall  back 
into  depths  of  blank  pain  and  longing.  I 
put  out  my  hand  again  and  caught  nim. 
"  I  will  go,"  I  said,  "  where  you  go." 

A  pair  of  the  officials  of  the  place  passed 
as  I  spoke.  They  looked  at  me  with  a 
threatening  glance,  and  half  paused,  but 
then  passed  on.  It  was  I  now  who  hur- 
ried my  companion  along.  I  recollected 
him  now.  He  was  a  man  who  iiad  met  me 
in  the  streets  of  the  other  city  when  I  was 
still  ignorant,  who  had  convulsed  me  with 
the  utterance  of  that  name  which,  in  all 
this  world  where  we  were,  is  never  named 
but  for  punishment, —  the  name  which  I 
had  named  once  more  in  the  great  hall  in 
the  midst  of  my  torture,  so  that  all  who 
heard  me  were  transfixed  with  that  suffer- 
ing too.  He  had  been  haggard  then,  but 
he  was  more  haggard  now.  His  features 
were  sharp  with  continual  pain,  his  eyes 
were  wild  with  weakness  and  trouole, 
thoueh  there  was  a  meaning  in  them 
which  went  to  my  heart.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  in  his  touch  there  was  a  certain  help, 
though  he  was  weak  and  tottered,  and 
every  moment  seemed  full  of  suffering. 
Hope  sprang  up  in  my  mind  —  the  hope 
that  where  he  was  so  eager  to  go  there 
would  be  something  better,  a  life  more 
livable  than  in  this  place.  In  every  new 
place  there  is  new  hope.  I  was  not  worn 
out  of  that  human  impulse.  I  forgot  the 
nightmare  which  had  crushed  me  before 
—  the  horrible  sense  that  from  myself 
there  was  no  escape  —  and  holding  fast  to 
his  arm,  I  hurried  on  with  him,  not  heed- 
ing where.  We  went  aside  into  less  fre- 
quented streets  that  we  might  escape  ob- 
servation. I  seemed  to  myself  the  guide, 
though  I  was  the  follower.  A  great  faith 
in  this  man  sprang  up  in  my  breast   I  was 


ready  to  go  with  him  wherever  he  went, 
anywhere  —  anywhere  must  be  better  than 
this.  Thus  I  pushed  him  on,  holding  by 
his  arm,  till  we  reached  the  very  outmost 
limits  of  the  city.  Here  he  stood  still  for 
a  moment,  turning  upon  me,  and  took  me 
by  the  hands. 

"Friend,"  he  said,  "before  vou  were 
bom  into  the  pleasant  earth  I  nad  come 
here.  I  have  gone  all  the  weary  round. 
Listen  to  one  who  knows ;  all  is  harder, 
harder,  as  you  go  on.  You  are  stirred  to 
go  on  by  the  restlessness  in  your  heart, 
and  each  new  place  ^ou  come  to  the  spirit 
of  that  place  enters  into  you.  You  are  bet- 
ter here  than  you  will  be  further  on.  You 
were  better  where  you  were  at  first,  or 
even  in  the  mines  than  here.    Come  no 

further.      Stay  —  unless **  but  here 

his  voice  gave  way.  He  looked  at  me  with 
anxiety  in  his  eyes,  and  said  no  more. 

"  Then  why,"  I  cried,  "  do  you  go  on  ? 
Why  do  you  not  stay  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head,  and  his  eyes  grew 
more  and  more  soft.  "  I  am  f,oing,"  he 
said,  and  his  voice  shook  again.  "  I  am 
going  —  to  try — the  most  awful  and  the 
most  dangerous  journey  —  "  H  i  s  voi  ce 
died  away  altogether,  and  he  only  looked 
at  me  to  say  the  rest. 

"  A  journey  ?    Where  ?  " 

I  can  tell  no  man  what  his  eyes  said.  I 
understood,  I  cannot  tell  how ;  and  with 
trembling  all  my  limbs  seemed  to  drop  out 
of  joint  and  my  face  grow  moist  with  ter- 
ror. I  could  not  speak  any  more  than  he, 
but  with  my  lips  shaped.  How  ?  The  aw- 
ful thought  made  a  tremor  in  the  very  air 
around.  He  shook  his  head  slowly  as  he 
looked  at  me  —  his  eyes,  all  circled  with 
deep  lines,  looking  out  of  caves  of  an- 
guish and  anxiety  ;  and  then  I  remembered 
how  he  had  said,  and  I  had  scoffed  at  him, 
that  the  way  he  sought  was  one  he  did  not 
know.  I  had  dropped  his  hands  in  my 
fear;  and  yet  to  leave  him  seemed  drag- 

fing  the  heart  out  of  my  breast,  for  none 
ut  lie  had  spoken  to  me  like  a  brother^ 
had  taken  my  hand  and  thanked  me.  I 
looked  out  across  the  plain,  and  the  roads 
seemed  tranquil  and  still.  There  was  a 
coolness  in  the  air.  It  looked  like  even- 
ing, as  if  somewhere  in  those  far  distances 
there  might  be  a  place  where  a  weary  soul 
might  rest.  Then  I  looked  behind  me, 
and  thought  what  I  had  suffered,  and  re- 
membered the  lazar-house  and  the  voices 
that  cried  and  the  hands  that  beat  a^inst 
the  door;  and  also  the  horrible  quiet  of 
the  room  in  which  I  lived,  and  the  eyes 
which  looked  in  at  me  and  turned  my  gaze 
upon  myself.    Then  I  rushed  after  him. 
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for  he  had  turned  to  go  on  upon  his  way ; 
and  caught  at  his  clothes,  crying — "  Be- 
hold me,  behold  me !  1  will  go  too  !  " 

He  reached  me  hi&  hand  and  went  on 
without  a  word ;  and  I  with  terror  crept 
after  him,  treading  in  his  step,  following 
like  his  shadow.  What  it  was  to  walk 
with  another,  and  follow,  and  be  at  one,  is 
more  than  I  can  tell;  but  likewise  my 
heart  failed  me  for  fear,  for  dread  of  what 
we  might  encounter,  and  of  hearing  that 
name,  or  entering  that  presence,  which  was 
more  terrible  than  all  torture.  I  wondered 
how  it  could  be  that  one  should  willingly 
face  that  which  racked  the  soul,  and  how 
he  had  learned  that  it  was  possible,  and 
where  he  had  heard  of  the  way.  And  as 
we  went  on  I  said  no  word  —  for  he  began 
to  seem  to  me  a  being  of  another  kind,  a 
figure  full  of  awe ;  and  I  followed  as  one 
might  follow  a  ghost.  Where  would  he 
gor  Were  we  not  fixed  here  forever, 
where  our  lot  had  been  cast?  and  there 
were  still  many  other  great  cities  where 
there  might  be  much  to  see,  and  some- 
thing to  distract  the  mind,  and  where  it 
might  be  more  possible  to  live  than  it  had 

E roved  in  the  other  places.  There  might 
e  no  tyrants  there,  nor  cruelty,  nor  horri- 
ble noises,  nor  dreadful  silence.  Towards 
the  right  hand,  across  the  plain,  there 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  grey  distance  a 
cluster  of  towers  and  roofs  like  another 
habitable  place — and  who  could  tell  that 
something  better  might  not  be  there  ? 
Surely  everything  could  not  turn  to  tor- 
ture and  misery.  I  dragged  on  behind 
him,  with  all  these  thoughts  hurrying 
through  my  mind.  He  was  going  —  1 
dare  to  say  it  now,  though  I  did  not  dare 
then  —  to  seek  out  a  way  to  God ;  to  try, 
if  it  was  possible,  to  find  the  road  that  led 
back  —  that  road  which  had  been  open 
once  to  all.  But  for  me,  I  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  that  road.  I  feared  the  name, 
which  was  as  the  plunging  of  a  sword  into 
my  inmost  parts.  All  things  could  be 
borne  but  that.  I  dared  not  even  think 
upon  that  name.  To  feel  my  hand  in  an- 
other man's  hand  was  much,  but  to  be  led 
into  that  awful  presence  by  awful  waj-s, 
which  none  knew  —  how  could  I  bear  it  ? 
My  spirits  failed  me,  and  my  strength. 
My  hand  became  loose  in  his  hand;  he 
grasped  me  still,  but  my  hold  failed,  and 
ever  with  slower  and  slower  step*  1  fol- 
lowed, while  he  seemed  to  acquire  strength 
with  every  winding  of  the  way.  At  length 
he  said  to  me,  looking  back  upon  me,  *'  I 
cannot  stop;  but  your  heart  fails  you. 
Shall  I  loose  my  hand  and  let  you  go  r  " 
**  I  am  afraid ;  I  am  afraid  1     I  cried. 


'*  And  I  too  am  afraid ;  but  it  is  better 
to  suffer  more  and  to  escape  than  to  sufiEer 
less  and  to  remain." 

*'  Has  it  ever  been  known  that  one  es- 
caped? No  one  has  ever  escaped.  This 
is  our  place,"  I  said,  *'  there  is  no  other 
world." 

"There  are  other  worlds  —  there  is  a 
world  where  every  way  leads  to  one  who 
loves  us  still." 

I  cried  out  with  a  great  cry  of  misery 
and  scorn.    •*  There  is  no  love  1 "  I  said.' 

He  stood  still  for  a  moment  and  turned 
and  looked  at  me.  His  eyes  seemed  to 
melt  my  soul.  A  great  cloud  passed  over 
them,  as  in  the  pleasant  earth  a  cloud  will 
sweep  across  the  moon ;  and  then  the  light 
came  out  and  looked  at  me  again.  For 
neither  did  he  know.  Where  he  was 
going  all  might  end  in  despair  and  double 
and  double  pain.  But  if  it  were  possible 
that  at  the  end  there  should  be  found  that 
for  which  he  longed,  upon  which  his  heart 
was  set !  He  said  with  a  faltering  voice, 
"  Among  all  whom  I  have  questioned  and 
seen  there  was  but  one  who  found  the  way. 
But  if  one  has  found  it,  so  may  I.  If  you 
will  not  come,  yet  let  me  go." 

**  They  will  tear  you  limb  from  limb  ^ 
they  will  burn  you  in  the  endless  fires,*' 
1  said.  But  what  is  it  to  be  torn  limb 
from  limb,  or  burned  with  fire?  There 
came  upon  his  face  a  smile,  and  in  my 
heart  even  I  laughed  to  scorn  what  I  had 
said. 

**  If  I  were  dragged  every  nerve  apart, 
and  every  thought  turned  into  a  fiery  dart 
—  and  that  is  so,"  he  said;  "yet  will  I 
go,  if  but,  perhaps,  I  may  see  love  at  the 
end." 

"  There  is  no  love ! "  I  cried  again, 
with  a  sharp  and  bitter  cry ;  and  the  echo 
seemed  to  come  back  and  oack  from  every 
side.  No  love !  no  love !  till  the  man  who 
was  my  friend  faltered  and  stumbled  like 
a  drunlcen  man  ;  but  afterwards  he  recov- 
ered strength  and  resumed  his  way. 

And  thus  once  more  we  went  on.  On 
the  right  hand  was  that  city,  growing  ever 
clearer,  with  noble  towers  rising  up  to  the 
skv,  and  battlements  and  lofty  roofs,  and 
behind  a  vellow  clearness,  as  of  a  golden 
sunset.  My  heart  drew  me  there;  It 
sprang  up  m  my  breast  and  sanjg  in  my 
ears.  Come,  anS  come.  Myself  invited 
me  to  this  new  place  as  to  a  home.  The 
others  were  wretched,  but  this  will  be 
happy ;  delights  and  pleasures  will  be 
there.  And  before  us  the  way  grew  dark 
with  storms,  and  there  g^w  visible  among 
the  mists  a  black  line  of  mountains,  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  and  awful   precipiceSi 
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which  seemed  to  Ixir  the  way.  I  turned 
from  that  line  of  gloomy  heights,  and 
gazed  along  the  path  to  where  the  towers 
stood  up  against  the  sky.  And  presently 
my  hand  dropped  by  my  side,  that  had 
been  held  in  my  companion's  hand  ;  and  1 
saw  him  no  more. 

I  went  on  to  the  city  of  the  evening 
light.  Ever  and  ever,  as  I  proceeded  on 
my  way,  the  sense  of  haste  and  restless 
impatience  grew  upon  me,  so  that  I  felt 
myself  incapable  of  remaining  long  in  a 
place,  and  my  desire  grew  stronger  to 
hasten  on  and  on ;  but  when  I  entered  the 
gates  of  the  city  this  longing  vanished 
from  my  mind.  There  seemed  some  great 
festival  or  public  holiday  going  on  there. 
The  streets  were  full  of  pleasure-parties, 
and  in  every  open  place  (of  which  there 
were  many)  were  bands  of  dancers,  and 
music  playing;  and  the  houses  about 
were  hung  with  tapestries  and  embroi- 
deries and  garlands  of  flowers.  A  load 
seemed  to  be  taken  from  my  spirit  when  I 
saw  all  this  —  for  a  whole  population  does 
not  rejoice  in  such  a  way  without  some 
cause.  And  to  think  that,  after  all,  I  had 
found  a  place  in  which  I  might  live  and 
forget  the  misery  and  pain  which  I  had 
known,  and  all  that  was  behind  me,  was 
delightful  to  my  soul.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  all  the  dancers  were  beautiful  and 
young,  their  steps  went  gaily  to  the  music, 
their  faces  were  bright  with  smiles.  Here 
and  there  was  a  master  of  the  feast,  who 
arranged  the  dances  and  guided  the  mu- 
sicians, yet  seemed  to  have  a  look  and 
smile  for  new-comers  too.  One  of  these 
came  forward  to  meet  me,  and  received  me 
with  a  welcome,  and  showed  me  a  vacant 
place  at  a  table,  on  which  were  beautiful 
fruits  piled  up  in  baskets,  and  all  the  pro- 
visions for  a  meal.  *'  You  were  expected, 
you  perceive,"  he  said.  A  delightful 
sense  of  well-being  came  into  my  mind. 
I  sat  down  in  the  sweetness  of  ease  after 
fatigue,  of  refreshment  after  weariness,  of 
pleasant  sounds  and  sights  after  the  arid 
way.  I  said  to  myself  that  my  past  expe- 
riences had  been  a  mistake,  tnat  this  was 
where  I  ought  to  have  come  from  the  first, 
that  life  here  would  be  happy,  and  that  all 
intruding  thoughts  must  soon  vanish  and 
die  away. 

After  I  had  rested,  I  strolled  about,  and 
entered  fully  into  the  pleasures  of  the 
place.  Wherever  I  went,  through  all  the 
city,  there  was  nothing  but  brightness  and 
pleasure,  music  playing,  and  flags  waving, 
and  flowers  and  dancers  and  everything 
that  was  most  gay.  I  asked  several  peo- 
ple whom  I  met  what  was  the  cause  of  the 


rejoicing ;  but  either  they  were  too  much 
occupied  with  their  own  pleasures,  or  my 
question  was  lost  in  the  hum  of  mern- 
ment,  the  sound  of  the  instruments  and  of 
the  dancers'  feet.  When  I  had  seen  as 
much  as  1  desired  of  the  pleasure  out  of 
doors,  I  was  taken  by  some  to  see  the  in- 
teriors of  houses,  which  were  all  decorated 
for  this  festival,  whatever  it  was  — lighted 
up  with  curious  varieties  of  lighting,  in 
tints  of  different  colors.  The  doors  and 
windows  were  all  open,  and  whosoever 
would  could  come  in  from  the  dance  or 
from  the  laden  tables,  and  sit  down  where 
they  pleased  and  rest,  always  with  a  pleas- 
ant view  out  upon  the  streets,  so  that  they 
should  lose  nothing  of  the  spectacle.  And 
the  dresses,  both  of  women  and  men,  were 
beautiful  in  form  and  color,  made  in  the 
finest  fabrics,  and  affording  delightful 
combinations  to  the  eye.  The  pleasure 
which  1  took  in  all  I  saw  and  heard  was 
enhanced  by  the  surprise  of  it,  and  by  the 
aspect  of  the  places  from  which  I  had 
come,  where  there  was  no  regard  to  beauty 
nor  anything  lovely  or  bright.  Before  my 
arrival  here  I  had  come  in  my  thoughts  to 
the  conclusion  that  life  had  no  brightness 
in  these  regions,  and  that  whatever  occu- 
pation or  study  there  might  be,  pleasure 
had  ended  ana  was  over,  and  everything 
that  had  been  sweet  in  the  former  life.  I 
changed  that  opinion  with  a  sense  of  re- 
lief, which  was  more  warm  even  than  the 
pleasure  of  the  present  moment ;  for  hav- 
ing made  one  such  mistake,  how  could  I 
tell  that  there  were  not  more  discoveries 
awaiting  me,  that  life  might  not  prove 
more  endurable,  might  not  rise  to  some- 
thing grander  and  more  powerful  ?  The 
old  prejudices,  the  old  foregone  conclu- 
sion of  earth  that  this  was  a  world  of  pun- 
ishment, had  warped  my  vision  and  my 
thoughts.  With  .so  many  added  faculties 
of  being,  incapable  of  fatigue  as  we  were, 
incapable  of  death,  recovering  from  every 
wound  or  accident  as  1  had  myself  done, 
and  with  no  foolish  restraint  as  to  what 
we  should  or  should  not  do,  why  should 
not  we  rise  in  this  land  to  strength  unex- 
ampled, to  the  highest  powers  ?  f  rejoiced 
that  I  had  dropped  my  companion's  hand, 
that  I  had  not  followed  him  in  his  mad 
quest.  Some  time,  I  said  to  myself,  I 
would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  foot  of 
those  gloomy  mountains,  and  bring  him 
back,  all  raclced  and  tortured  as  he  was, 
and  show  him  the  pleasant  place  which  he 
had  missed. 

In  the  mean  time  the  music  and  the 
dance  went  on.  But  it  began  to  surprise 
me  a  little  that  there  was  no  pause,  that 
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the  festival  continued  without  intermis- 
sion. I  went  up  to  one  of  those  who 
seemed  the  masters  of  ceremony,  direct- 
ing what  was  going  on.  He  was  an  old 
man,  with  a  flowing  robe  of  brocade,  and 
a  chain  and  badge  which  denoted  his 
office.  He  stood  with  a  smile  upon  his 
lips,  beating  time  with  his  hand  to  the 
music,  watcning  the  figure  of  the  dance. 

"  I  can  get  no  one  to  tell  me,"  I  said, 
'*what  the  occasion  of  all  this  rejoicing 
is." 

"It  is  for  your  coming,"  he  replied, 
without  hesitation,  with  a  smile  and  a 
bow. 

For  the  moment  a  wonderful  elation 
came  over  me.  **  For  my  coming  I "  But 
then  I  paused  and  shook  my  head.  "  There 
are  others  coming  besides  me.  See  1  they 
arrive  every  moment" 

"  It  is  for  their  coming  too,"  he  said, 
with  another  smile  and  a  still  deeper 
bow;  "but  you  are  the  first  as  you  are 
the  chief." 

This  is  what  I  could  not  understand; 
but  it  was  pleasant  to  hear,  and  I  made 
no  further  objection.  "  And  how  long  will 
it  go  on  ?  "  I  said. 

"So  long  as  it  pleases  you,"  said  the 
old  courtier. 

How  he  smiled!  His  smile  did  not 
please  me.  He  saw  this,  and  distracted 
my  attention.  "  Look  at  this  dance,"  he 
said;  "how  beautiful  are  those  round 
young  limbs !  Look  how  the  dress  con- 
ceals yet  shows  the  form  and  beautiful 
movements !  It  was  invented  in  your 
honor.  All  that  is  lovely  is  for  you. 
Choose  where  you  will,  all  is  yours.  We 
live  only  for  this ;  all  is  for  you."  While 
he  spoke,  the  dancers  came  nearer  and 
nearer  till  they  circled  us  round,  and 
danced  and  made  their  pretty  obeisances, 
and  sang :  "  All  is  yours  ;  all  is  for  you ; " 
then  breaking  their  lines  floated  away  in 
other  circles  and  processions  and  endfless 
groups,  singing  and  laughing  till  it  seemed 
to  ring  from  every  side.  "  Everything  is 
yours ;  all  is  for  you." 

I  accepted  this  flattery  I  know  not  why ; 
for  I  soon  became  aware  that  I  was  no 
more  than  others,  and  that  the  same  words 
were  said  to  every  new-comer.  Yet  my 
heart  was  elated,  and  I  threw  myself  into 
all  that  was  set  before  me.  But  there 
was  always  in  my  mind  an  expectation 
that  presently  the  music  and  the  danc- 
ing would  cease,  and  the  tables  be  with- 
drawn, and  a  pause  come.  At  one  of  the 
feasts  I  was  placed  by  the  side  of  a  lady 
very  fair  and  richly  dressed,  but  with  a 
look  of  great  weariness  in  her  eyes.    She 


turned  her  beautiful  face  to  me,  not  with 
any  show  of  pleasure,  and  there  was  some- 
thing like  compassion  in  her  look.  She 
said,  "  You  are  very  tired,"  as  she  made 
room  for  me  by  her  side. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  though  with  surprise,  for 
I  had  not  yet  acknowledged  that  even  to 
myself.  "  There  is  so  much  to  enjoy.  We 
have  need  of  a  little  rest" 

"  Of  rest,"  said  she,  shakine  her  head, 
"  this  is  not  the  place  for  rest.'' 

"  Yet  pleasure  requires  it,"  I  said,  '*as 

much  as "    I  was  about  to  say  pain ; 

but  why  should  one  speak  of  pain  in  a 
place  given  up  to  pleasure  ?  She  smiled 
faintly  and  shook  her  head  again.  All  her 
movements  were  laneuid  and  faint;  her 
eyelids  drooped  over  her  eyes.  Yet,  when 
I  turned  to  her,  she  maae  an  effort  to 
smile.  "I  think  you  are  also  tired,'*  I 
said. 

At  this  she  roused  herself  a  little.  "  We 
must  not  say  so ;  nor  do  I  say  so.  Pleas- 
ure is  very  exacting.  It  demands  more  of 
you  than  anything  else.  One  must  be 
always  ready 

"  For  what  ?  " 

"  To  give  enjoyment,  and  to  receive  it** 
There  was  an  enort  in  her  voice  to  rise 
to  this  sentiment,  but  it  fell  back  into 
weariness  again. 

"  I  hope  you  receive  as  well  as  give,**  I 
said. 

The  lady  turned  her  eyes  to  me  with  a 
look  which  I  cannot  forget,  and  life  seemed 
once  more  to  be  roused  within  her.  But 
not  the  life  of  pleasure ;  her  eyes  were  full 
of  loathing,  and  fatigue,  and  disgust,  and 
despair.  "  Are  you  so  new  to  this  place," 
she  said,  "  and  have  not  learned  even  yet 
what  is  the  height  of  all  misery  and  all 
weariness;  what  is  worse  than  pain  and 
trouble,  more  dreadful  than  the  lawless 
streets  and  the  burning  mines,  and  the 
torture  of  the  great  hall  and  the  misery  of 
the  lazar-house  —  " 

"Oh,  lady,"  I  said,  "have  you  been 
there  ?  " 

She  answered  me  with  her  eyes  alone  ; 
there  was  no  need  of  more.  "  But  pleas- 
ure is  more  terrible  than  all,"  she  said; 
and  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  what  she 
said  was  true. 

There  is  no  record  of  time  in  that  place. 
I  could  not  count  it  by  days  or  nights; 
but  soon  after  this  it  happened  to  me  that 
the  dances  and  the  music  became  no  more 
than  a  dizzy  maze  of  sound  and  sight, 
which  made  my  brain  whirl  round  and 
round ;  and  I  too  loathed  what  was  spread 
on  the  table,  and  the  soft  couches,  and  the 
garlands,  and  the  fluttering  flags  and  oma- 
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ments.  To  sit  forever  at  a  feast,  to  see 
forever  the  merry-makers  turn  round  and 
round,  to  hear  in  your  ears  forever  the 
whirl  of  the  music,  the  laughter,  the  cries 
of  pleasure  !  There  were  some  who  went 
on  and  on,  and  never  seemed  to  tire ;  but 
to  me  the  endless  round  came  at  last  to 
be  a  torture  from  which  I  could  not  es- 
cape. Finally,  1  could  distinguish  noth- 
ing—  neither  what  I  heard  nor  what  I 
saw;  and  onlv  a  consciousness  of  some- 
thing intoleraole  buzzed  and  echoed  in  my 
brain.  I  longed  for  the  quiet  of  the  place 
I  had  left;  I  longed  for  the  noise  in  the 
streets,  and  the  hubbub  and  tumult  of  my 
first  experiences.  Anything,  anything 
rather  than  this !  1  said  to  myself ;  and  still 
the  dancers  turned,  the  music  sounded, 
the  bystanders  smiled,  and  everything 
went  on  and  on.  My  eyes  grew  weary 
with  seeing,  and  my  ears  with  hearing. 
To  watch  the  new-comers  rush  in,  ^1 
pleased  and  eager,  to  see  the  eyes  of  the 
others  glaze  with  weariness,  wrought  upon 
my  strained  nerves.  I  could  not  think,  I 
could  not  rest,  I  could  not  endure.  Mu- 
sic forever  and  ever  —  a  whirl,  a  rush  of 
music,  always  going  on  and  on  ;  and  ever 
that  maze  ot  movement,  till  the  eyes  were 
feverish  and  the  mouth  parched ;  ever  that 
mist  of  faces,  now  one  gleaming  out  of 
the  chaos,  now  another,  some  like  the 
faces  of  angels,  some  miserable,  weary, 
strained  with  smiling,  with  the  monotony, 
and  the  endless,  aimless,  never-changing 
round.  I  heard  myself  calling  to  them  to 
be  still  —  to  be  still  I  to  pause  a  moment 
I  felt  myself  stumble  and  turn  round  in 
the  giddiness  and  horror  of  that  movement 
without  repose.  And  finally,  I  fell  under 
the  feet  of  the  crowd,  and  felt  the  whirl  go 
over  and  over  me,  and  beat  upon  my 
brain,  until  I  was  pushed  and  thrust  out 
of  the  way  lest  I  should  stop  the  measure. 
There  1  lay,  sick,  satiate,  for  I  know  not 
how  long ;  loathing  everything  around  me, 
ready  to  give  all  I  had  (but  \vnat  had  I  to 
give?)  for  one  moment  of  silence.  But 
always  the  music  went  on,  and  the  dancers 
danced,  and  the  people  feasted,  and  the 
songs  and  the  voices  echoed  up  to  the 
skies. 

How  at  last  I  stumbled  forth  I  cannot 
tell.  Desperation  must  have  moved  me, 
and  that  impatience  which,  after  every 
hope  and  disappointment,  comes  back  and 
back,  the  one  sensation  that  never  fails. 
I  dragged  myself  at  last  by  intervals,  like 
a  sick  dog,  outside  the  revels,  still  hearing 
them,  which  was  torture  to  me,  even  when 
at  last  I  got  beyond  the  crowd.  It  was 
something  to  lie  still  upon  the  ground, 


though  without  power  to  move,  and  sick 
beyond  all  thought,  loathing  myself  and 
all  that  I  had  been  and  seen.  JKor  I  had 
not  even  the  sense  that  I  had  been  wronged 
to  keep  me  up,  but  onlv  a  nausea  and 
horror  of  movement,  a  gicidiness  and  whirl 
of  every  sense.  I  lay  like  a  log  upon  the 
ground. 

When  I  recovered  my  faculties  a  little, 
it  was  to  find  myself  once  more  in  the 
great  vacant  plain  which  surrounded  that 
accursed  home  of  pleasure  —  a  great  and 
desolate  waste  upon  which  I  could  see  no 
track,  which  my  heart  fainted  to  look  at, 
which  no  longer  roused  any  hope  in  me, 
as  if  it  might  lead  to  another  beginning, 
or  any  place  in  which  yet  at  the  last  it 
might  be  possible  to  live.  As  I  lay  in 
that  horrible  giddiness  and  faintness,  I 
loathed  life  and  this  continuance  which 
brought  me  through  one  misery  after  an- 
other, and  forbade  me  to  die.  Oh  that 
death  would  come  —  death  which  is  silent 
and  still,  which  makes  no  movement  and 
hears  no  sound  1  that  I  might  end  and  be 
no  more  1  Oh  that  I  could  go  back  even 
to  the  stillness  of  that  chamber  which  I 
had  not  been  able  to  endure  !  Oh  that  I 
could  return  —  return  I  to  what  ?  to  other 
miseries  and  other  pain,  which  looked  less 
because  they  were  past.  But  I  knew  now 
that  return  was  impossible  until  I  had 
circled  all  the  dreadful  round ;  and  already 
I  felt  again  the  burning  of  that  desire  that 
pricked  and  drove  me  on  —  not  back,  for 
that  was  impossible.  Little  by  little  I 
had  learned  to  understand,  each  step  print- 
ed upon  mv  brain  as  with  red-hot  irons ; 
not  back,  out  on,  and  on.  To  greater 
anguish,  yes;  but  on;  to  fuller  despair, 
to  experiences  more  terrible ;  but  on,  and 
on,  and  on.  I  arose  again,  for  this  was 
my  fate.  I  could  not  pause  even  for  all 
the  teachings  of  despair. 

The  waste  stretched  far  as  eyes  could 
see.  1 1  was  wild  and  terrible,  with  neither 
vegetation  nor  sign  of  life.  Here  and 
there  were  heaps  of  ruin,  which  had  been 
villages  and  cities;  but  nothing  was  in 
them  save  reptiles  and  crawling  poisonous 
life,  and  traps  for  the  unwary  wanderer. 
How  often  I  stumbled  and  fell  among 
these  ashes  and  dust-heaps  of  the  past  — 
through  what  dread  moments  I  lay,  with 
cold  and  slimy  things  leaving  their  trace 
upon  my  flesh  — the  horrors  which  seized 
me,  so  that  I  beat  my  head  against  a 
stone,  —  why  should  I  tell  ?  These  were 
nought ;  they  touched  not  the  soul.  They 
were  but  accidents  of  the  way. 

At  length,  when  body  and  soul  were 
low  and  worn  out  with  misery  and  weari* 
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ness,  I  came  to  another  place,  where  all 
was  so  different  from  the  last,  that  the 
sight  gave  me  a  momentary  solace.  It 
was  full  of  furnaces  and  clanking  machin- 
ery and  endless  work.  The  whole  air 
round  was  aglow  with  the  fury  of  the  fires, 
and  men  went  and  came  like  demons  in 
the  flames,  with  red-hot,  melting  metal, 
pouring  it  into  moulds  and  beating  it  on 
anvils.  In  the  huge  workshops  in  the 
background  there  was  a  perpetual  whir  of 
machinery  —  of  wheels  turning  and  turn- 
ing, and  pistons  beating,  and  all  the  din 
of  labor,  which  for  a  time  renewed  the 
anguish  of  my  brain,  yet  also  soothed  it ; 
for  there  was  meaning  in  the  beatings  and 
the  whirlings.  And  a  hope  rose  within 
me  that  with  all  the  forces  that  were  here, 
some  revolution  might  be  possible  — 
something  that  would  change  the  features 
of  this  place  and  overturn  the  worlds.  I 
went  from  workshop  to  workshop,  and 
examined  all  that  was  being  done  and 
understood  —  for  I  had  known  a  little 
upon  the  earth,  and  my  old  knowledge 
came  back,  and  to  learn  so  much  more 
filled  me  with  new  life.  The  master  of 
all  was  one  who  never  rested,  nor  seemed 
to  feel  weariness,  nor  pain,  nor  pleasure. 
He  had  everything  in  his  hand.  All  who 
were  there  were  his  workmen,  or  his  as- 
sistants, or  his  servants.  No  one  shared 
with  him  in  his  councils.  He  was  more 
than  a  prince  among  them  —  he  was  as  a 
god.  And  the  things  he  planned  and 
made,  and  at  which  in  armies  and  legions 
his  workmen  toiled  and  labored,  were  like 
living  things.  They  were  made  of  steel 
and  iron,  but  they  moved  like  the  brains 
and  nerves  of  men.  They  went  where  he 
directed  them,  and  did  what  he  command- 
ed, and  moved  at  a  touch.  And  though 
he  talked  little,  when  he  saw  how  I  fol- 
lowed all  that  he  did,  he  was  a  little  moved 
towards  me,  and  spoke  and  explained  to 
me  the  conceptions  that  were  in  his  mind, 
one  rising  out  of  another,  like  the  leaf  out 
of  the  stem  and  the  flower  out  of  the 
bud.  For  nothing  pleased  him  that  he 
did,  and  necessity  was  upon  him  to  go  on 
and  on. 

"They  are  like  living  things,"  I  said  — 
"  they  do  your  bidding  whatever  you  com- 
mand them.  They  are  like  another  and  a 
stronger  race  of  men." 

"  Men  ! "  he  said,  "  what  are  men  ?  the 
most  contemptible  of  all  things  that  are 
made  —  creatures  who  will  undo  in  a  mo- 
ment what  it  has  taken  millions  of  years, 
and  all  the  skill  and  all  the  strength  of 
generations  to  do.  These  are  better  than 
men.     They  cannot  think  or  feel.     They 


cannot  stop  but  at  my  bidding,  or  begin 
unless  I  will.  Had  men  been  made  so^ 
we  should  be  masters  of  the  world." 

"  Had  men  been  made  so,  you  would 
never  have  been  — ^  for  what  could  genius 
have  done  or  thought?  —  you  woula  have 
been  a  machine  like  all  the  rest." 

'*  And  better  so  I "  he  said,  and  turned 
away ;  for  at  that  moment,  watching 
keenly  as  he  spoke  the  action  of  a  deli- 
cate combination  of  movements,  all  made 
and  balanced  to  a  hair^s-breadth,  there 
had  come  to  him  suddenly  the  idea  of 
something  which  made  it  a  hundredfold 
more  strong  and  terrible.  For  they  were 
terrible  these  things  that  lived  yet  did  not 
live,  which  were  his  slaves,  and  moved  at 
his  will.  When  he  had  done  this,  he 
looked  at  me,  and  a  smile  came  upon  his 
mouth ;  but  his  eyes  smiled  not,  nor  ever 
changed  from  the  set  look  they  wore. 
And  the  words  he  spoke  were  familiar 
words,  not  his,  but  out  of  the  old  life. 
**  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man ! "  he 
said ;  '*  how  noble  in  reason,  how  infinite 
in  faculty!  in  form  and  moving  how  ex* 
press  and  admirable  !  And  yet  to  me 
what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust  ?  "  His 
mind  had  followed  another  strain  of 
thought,  which  to  me  was  bewildering^,  so 
that  I  did  not  know  how  to  reply.  1  an- 
swered like  a  child,  upon  his  last  word. 

"  We  are  dust  no  more,"  I  cried,  for 
ride  was  in  my  heart  —  pride  of  him  and 
is  wonderful  strength,  and  his  thoughts 
which  created  strength,  and  all  the  marvels 
he  did  —  "those  things  which  hindered 
are  removed.  Go  on,  go  on  —  you  want  but 
another  step.  What  is  to  prevent  that  you 
should  not  shake  the  universe,  and  over- 
turn this  doom,  and  break  all  our  bonds? 
There  is  enough  here  to  explode  this  grey 
fiction  of  a  firmament,  and  to  rend  tnose 
precipices  and  to  dissolve  that  waste — as 
at  the  time  when  the  primeval  seas  dried 
up,  and  those  infernal  mountains  rose." 

He  laughed,  and  the  echoes  caught  the 
sound  and  gave  it  back  as  if  they  mocked 
it.  ''There  is  enough  to  rend  us  all  into 
shreds,"  he  said,  "and  shake,  as  you  say« 
both  heaven  and  earth,  and  these  plains 
and  those  hills." 

"  Then  why,"  I  cried  in  my  haste,  with 
a  dreadful  hope  piercing  through  my  sool 
—  "why  do  you  create  and  perfect,  but 
never  employ  ?  When  we  had  armies  on 
the  earth  we  used  them.  You  have  more 
than  armies.  You  have  force  beyond  the 
thoughts  of  man ;  but  all  without  use  as 
yet." 

"  All,"  he  cried,  "  for  no  use !  All  in 
vainl — in  vain  !" 
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"  O  master ! "  I  said,  "  ereat  and  more 
great,  in  time  to  come.    Why  ?  —  why  ?  " 

He  took  me  by  the  arm  and  drew  me 
close. 

**  Have  you  strength,"  he  said,  "  to  bear 
it  if  I  tell  you  why  ?  '* 

I  knew  what  he  was  about  to  say.  I 
felt  it  in  the  quivering  of  my  veins,  and 
my  heart  that  bounded  as  if  it  would  es- 
cape from  my  breast.  But  I  would  not 
quail  from  what  he  did  not  shrink  to  ut- 
ter. 1  could  speak  no  word,  but  1  looked 
him  in  the  face  and  waited  —  for  that 
which  was  more  terrible  than  all. 

He  held  me  by  the  arm,  as  if  he  would 
hold  me  up  when  the  shock  of  aneuish 
came.  "They  are  in  vain,"  he  saio,  "in 
vain  —  because  God  rules  over  all." 

His  arm  was  strong;  but  I  fell  at  his 
feet  like  a  dead  man. 

How  miserable  is  that  image,  and  how 
unfit  to  use !  Death  is  still  and  cool  and 
sweet.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  pierces 
like  a  sword,  that  burns  like  fire,  that  rends 
and  tears  like  the  turning  wheels.    O  life, 

0  pain,  O  terrible  name  of  God,  in  which 
is  all  succor  and  all  torment !  What  are 
pangs  and  tortures  to  that,  which  ever  in- 
creases in  its  awful  power,  and  has  no 
limit,  nor  any  alleviation,  but  whenever  it 
is  spoken  penetrates  through  and  through 
the  miserable  soul  ?    O  God,  whom  once 

1  called  my  Father !  O  thou  who  gavest 
me  being,  against  whom  I  have  fought, 
whom  I  nght  to  the  end,  shall  there  never 
be  anything  but  anguish  in  the  sound  of 
thy  great  name  ? 

When  I  returned  to  such  command  of 
myself  as  one  can  have  who  has  been  trans- 
fixed by  that  sword  of  fire,  the  master 
stood  by  me  still.  He  had  not  fallen  like 
me,  but  his  face  was  drawn  with  aneuish 
and  sorrow  like  the  face  of  my  friend  who 
had  been  with  me  in  the  lazar-house,  who 
had  disappeared  on  the  dark  mountains. 
And  as  I  looked  at  him,  terror  seized  hold 
upon  me,  and  a  desire  to  flee  and  save  my- 
self, that  1  might  not  be  drawn  after  him 
by  the  longing  that  was  in  his  eyes. 

The  master  gave  me  his  hand  to  help 
me  to  rise,  and  it  trembled,  but  not  like 
mine. 

"Sir,"  I  cried,  " have  not  we  enough  to 
bear?  Is  it  for  hatred,  is  it  for  ven- 
geance, that  you  speak  that  name  !  " 

"  O  friend,"  he  said,  "neither  for  hatred 
nor  revenge.  It  is  like  a  fire  in  my  veins ; 
if  one  could  find  him  again " 

"  You,  who  are  as  a  god  —  who  can 
make  and  destroy  —  you,  who  could  shake 
his  throne ! " 

He  put  up  his  hand.    "  I  who  am  his 
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creature,  even  here  —  and  still  his  child, 

though  I  am  so  far,  so  far "    He 

caught  my  hand  in  his,  and  pointed  with 
the  other  trembling.  "  Look !  your  eyes 
are  more  clear  than  mine,  for  they  are  not 
anxious  like  mine.  Can  you  see  anything 
upon  the  way  ?  " 

The  waste  lay  wild  before  us,  dark  with 
a  faintly  rising  cloud,  for  darkness  and 
cloud  and  the  gloom  of  death  attended 
upon  that  name.  I  thought,  in  his  great 
genius  and  splendor  of  mtellect,  he  had 
gone  mad,  as  sometimes  may  be.  "  There 
IS  nothing,"  I  said,  and  scorn  came  into 
my  soul ;  but  even  as  I  spoke  I  saw —  I 
cannot  tell  what  I  saw  —  a  moving  spot  of 
milky  whiteness  in  that  dark  and  miser- 
able wilderness,  —  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  no  bigger  than  a  flower.  "  There  is 
something,"!  said  unwillingly ;  **  it  has  no 
shape  nor  form.  It  is  a  gossamer  web 
upon  some  bush,  or  a  butterfly  blown  on 
the  wind." 

"  There  are  neither  butterflies  nor  gos- 
samers here." 

"  Look  for  yourself  then  ! "  I  cried,  fling- 
ing his  hand  from  me.  I  was  angry  with 
a  rage  which  had  no  cause.  I  turned  from 
him,  though  I  loved  him,  with  a  desire  to 
kill  him  in  my  heart ;  and  hurriedly  took 
the  other  way.  The  waste  was  wild ;  but 
rather  that  than  to  see  the  man  who  might 
have  shaken  earth  and  hell  thus  turning, 
turning  to  madness  and  the  awful  journey. 
For  I  knew  what  in  his  heart  he  thought, 
and  I  knew  that  it  was  so.  It  was  some- 
thing from  that  other  sphere  —  can  I  tell 
you  what?  a  child  perhaps  —  oh,  thought 
that  wrings  the  heart!  for  do  you  know 
what  manner  of  thing  a  child  is  ?  There 
are  none  in  the  land  of  darkness.  I  turned 
my  back  upon  the  place  where  that  white- 
ness was.  On,  on,  across  the  waste  !  On 
to  the  cities  of  the  night !  On,  far  away 
from  maddening  thought,  from  hope  that 
is  torment,  and  from  the  awful  name ! 


From  The  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review. 
CHINA. 

THB  SLBBP  AND  THB  AWAKBNINC 
BY  THE  MARQUIS  TSENG. 

There  are  times  in  the  life  of  nations 
when  they  would  appear  to  have  exhausted 
their  forces  bv  the  magnitude  of  the  efforts 
they  had  made  to  maintain  their  position 
in  the  endless  struggle  for  existence ;  and, 
from  this,  some  have  endeavored  to  de- 
duce the  law  that  nations,  like  men,  have 
each  of  them  its  infancy,  its  manhood^ 
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decline,  and  death.  Melancholy  and  dis- 
couraging would  be  this  doctrine  could  it 
be  shown  to  be  founded  on  any  natural 
or  inevitable  law.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  is.  Na- 
tions have  fallen  from  their  high  estate, 
some  of  them  to  disappear  suddenly  and 
altogether  from  the  list  of  political  entities, 
others  to  vanish  after  a  more  or  less  pro- 
longed existence  of  impaired  and  ever- 
lessening  vitality.  Among  the  latter,  until 
lately,  it  has  been  customary  with  Euro- 
peans to  include  China.  Pomting  to  her 
magnificent  system  of  canals  silted  up,  the 
splendid  fragments  of  now  forgotten  arts, 
the  disparity  between  her  seeming  weak- 
ness and  the  record  of  her  ancient  great- 
ness, they  thought  that,  having  become 
effete,  the  nineteenth-century  air  would 
prove  too  much  for  her  aged  lungs.  Here 
is  the  opinion  of  a  distin^ished  diplo- 
matic agent*  writing  of  China  in  1849: 
"With  a  fair  seeming  of  immunity  from 
invasion,  sedition,  or  revolt,  leave  is  taken 
to  regard  this  vast  empire  as  surely, 
though  it  may  be  slowly,  decaying." 

This  was  tne  opinion  of  a  writer  whose 
knowledge  of  China  and  its  literature  is 
perhaps  unequalled,  and  certainly  not  sur- 
passed ;  nor  was  he  alone  in  entertaining 
such  an  opinion  at  the  date  on  which  he 
WTOte,  for  by  many  it  was  then  considered 
that  the  death  of  Tau  Kwang  would  se- 
verely try,  if  not  shake  the  foundations  of 
the  empire.  But,  as  events  have  shown, 
they  who  reasoned  thus  were  mistaken. 
Chma  was  asleep,  but  she  was  not  about 
to  die.  Perhaps  she  had  mistaken  her 
way,  or  what  is  just  the  same,  had  failed 
to  see  that  the  old  familiar  paths  which 
many  centuries  had  made  dear  to  her  did 
not  conduct  to  the  goal  to  which  the  world 
was  marching. 

Perhaps  she  thought  she  had  done 
enough,  sat  down  and  fallen  asleep  in  that 
contemplation  which,  if  not  always  fatal, 
is  at  least  always  dangerous  —  the  con- 
templation of  her  own  greatness.  What 
wonder  if  she  had  done  so  ?  Everything 
predisposed  to  such  an  attitude  of  mind. 
The  fumes  of  the  incense  brought  by 
many  embassies  from  far-off  lands,  the  in- 
feriority of  the  subject  races  that  looked 
up  to  her,  the  perfect  freedom  from  the 
outer  din  ensured  to  her  by  the  remote- 
ness of  her  ample  bournes — dl  predis- 
posed her  to  repose  and  neglect  to  take 
note  of  what  was  passing  in  the  outer 
world.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Tau  Kwang,  however,  the  sleeper  became 

*  The  preMDt  Sir  Thomas  Wide. 


aware  that  her  situation  scarcely  justified 
the  sense  of  security  in  which  she  had 
been  reposing.  Influences  were  at  work, 
and  forces  were  sweeping  along  the  coast 
very  different  from  those  to  which  China 
had  been  accustomed.  Pirates  and  vis- 
itations of  Japanese  freebooters  had  oc- 
casionally disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
certain  places  on  the  seaboard;  but  the 
men  who  now  began  to  alarm  the  authori- 
ties were  soon  found  to  be  much  more 
redoubtable  than  these.  Wherever  they 
came  they  wished  to  stay.  Submissive  at 
first,  they  engaged  in  trade  with  our  peo- 
ple, and  tempted  them  with  strange  mer- 
chandise. 1 1  was  not  long  before  troubles 
arose  which  showed  that  the  white  trader 
could  fight  as  well  as  buy  and  selL  The 
Treaty  of  Nankin,  in  1842,  which  was  the 
result  of  these  troubles,  opened  four  more 
doors  in  the  wall  of  exclusiveness  with 
which  China  had  surrounded  herseU. 
Amoy,  Foochow,  Ning  Po,  and  Shanghai 
were  added  to  Canton,  thus  makine  five 
points  of  touch  between  China  ana  the 
West.  This  did  something  to  rouse  China 
from  the  Satumian  dreams  in  which  she 
had  been  so  long  indulging ;  but  more  was 
wanting  to  make  her  wide  awake.  It  re- 
(^uired  the  fire  of  the  Summer  Palace  to 
singe  her  eyebrows,  the  advance  of  the 
Russian  in  Kuldja  and  the  Frenchman  in 
Tonquin,  to  enable  her  to  realize  the  sit- 
uation in  which  she  was  being  placed  by 
the  ever-contractins;  circle  that  was  being 
drawn  around  her  By  the  European.  By 
the  light  of  the  burning  palace  which  had 
been  the  pride  and  the  delight  of  her  em- 
perors, she  commenced  to  see  that  she 
had  been  asleep  whilst  all  the  world  was 
up  and  doing ;  that  she  had  been  sleepmg 
in  the  vacuous  vortex  of  the  storm  tt 
forces  wildly  whirling  around  her.  In 
such  a  moment  China  might  have  been 
excused  had  she  done  something  despe- 
rate, for  there  is  apt  to  be  a  gooddeal  of 
beating  about  and  wild  floundering  on 
^uch  a  sudden  awakening ;  but  there  was 
none  in  the  case  of  China.  A  wise  and 
prudent  prince  counselled  China  to  pay 
the  price  of  her  mistakes,  whilst  the  great 
Chinese  statesman  who  is  now  in  power* 
and  who,  since  i860,  has  rendered  such 
incalculable  services  to  his  country,  began 
that  series  of  preparations  whicn  would 
now  make  it  dimciut  to  repeat  the  history 
of  that,  for  China,  eventful  year.  It  » 
not  a  moribund  nation  that  can  so  quietly 
accept  its  reverses,  and,  gathering  courage 
from  them,  set  about  throwing  overlxMird 
the  wreckage,  and  make  a  fair  wind  of  the 
retiring  cyclone.    The  Summer  Palace, 
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with  all  its  wealth  of  art,  was  a  high  price 
to  pay  for  the  lesson  we  there  received, 
but  not  too  high  if  it  has  taught  us  how 
to  repair  and  triple  fortify  our  battered 
armor;  and  it  has  done  this.  China  is 
no  longer  what  she  was  even  five  years 
ago;  each  encounter,  and  especially  the 
last,  has,  ia  teaching  China  her  weakness, 
also  discovered  to  her  her  strength. 

We  have  seen  the  sleep ;  we  come  now 
to  the  awakening.  What  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  it?  Will  not  the  awakening  of 
three  hundred  millions  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  strength  be  dangerous  to  fhe  con- 
tinuance of  friendly  relations  with  the 
West.?  Will  not  the  remembrance  of 
their  defeats  and  the  consciousness  of 
their  new-discovered  power  make  them 
aggressive  ?    No ;  the  Chinese  have  never 


and  a  more  permanent  one  will  consist  in 
the  demand  which  will  soon  be  afforded 
by  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  the 
opening  of  mines,  and  the  introduction  of 
railways.  The  number  of  hands  which 
these  industries  will  employ  can  only  be 
conceived  when  we  remember  that  hitherto 
they  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  country,  and  that  were  they 
developed  to  only  a  tithe  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  exist  in  Belgium  and  England, 
amongst  a  population  of  three  hundred 
millions,  the  number  of  mouths  they  would 
feed  would  be  enormous.  These  consid- 
erations will  explain  the  indifference  with 
which  the  Chinese  government  has  re- 
ceived the  advances  which  ait  different 
times  and  by  various  powers  bave  been 
made  ^  induce  China  to  take  an  active 


them  to  have  always  been  a  peaceful  peo- 


been  an  aggressive  race.    History  shows  rpart  in  promoting  emigration  and  engage- 


ments for  the  supply  of  labor.    But,  even 


t 


le,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should/ had  these  reasons  not  existed,  the  out 


e  otherwise  in  the  future.  China  has 
none  of  that  land-hungering  so  character- 
istic of  some  other  nations  —  hungering 
for  land  they  do  not  and  cannot  make  use 
of — and,  contrary  to  what  is  generally 
believed  in  Europe,  she  is  under  no  neces- 
sity of  finding  in  other  lands  an  outlet  for 
a  surplus  population.  Considerable  num- 
bers of  Chinese  have  at  different  times 
been  forced  to  leave  their  homes,  and  push 
their  fortunes  in  Cuba,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  and  the  British  colonies ;  but  this 
must  be  imputed  rather  to  the  poverty  and 
ruin  in  which  they  were  involved  by  the 
great  Taiping  and  Mohammedan  rebel- 
lions than  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
means  of  subsistence  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. In  her  wide  domains  there  is 
room  and  to  spare  for  all  her  teeming 
population.  What  China  wants  is  not  em- 
igration, but  a  proper  organization  for  the 
equable  distribution  of  the  population.  In 
China  proper,  particularly  in  those  places 
which  were  the  seats  of  tne  Taiping  rebel- 
lion, much  land  has  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, whilst  in  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and 
Chinese  Turkestan,  there  are  immense 
tracts  of  country  which  have  never  felt  the 
touch  of  the  husbandman^ 

Not  only  for  economical,  but  for  mill 


rageous  treatment  which  Chinese  subjects 
have  received,  and  in  some  countries  con- 
tinue to  receive,  would  have  made  the 
imperial  government  chary  of  encouraging 
its  people  to  resort  to  laftds  where  leg- 
islation seems  only  to  be  made  a  scourge 
for  their  especial  benefit,  and  where  justice 
and  international  comity  exist  for  every- 
body, bond  and  free,  except  the  men  of 
Han.  Were  it  not  for  the  one-sided  man- 
ner in  which,  in  some  of  these  countries, 
the  law  is  administered,  one  might  think, 
from  their  benevolent  dispensation  with 
the  lex  ta/ionis,  that  the  millennium  was 
at  hand  there.  There  is  no  question  of 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  or  a  tooth  for  a  tooth, 
excepting  when  the  unfortunate  offender 
belongs  to  the  nation  of  the  almond  eye. 

If  any  one  should  consider  this  langiiage 
is  too  strong,  he  must  be  strangely  igno- 
rant of  the  outrages  committed  on  Chi- 
nese, and  of  the  exceptional  enactments 
directed  against  them,  to  which  the  press 
and  the  statute-book  have  so  often  borne 
testimony  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  •  But,  to  render  justice  where  jus- 
tice is  due,  a  disposition  has  of  late  been 
manifested  by  foreign  governments  to  give 
Chinese  adequate  protection  against  the 
rowdy  elements  of  their  population,  and 


immense  outlying  territories  has  become 
indispensable.  And  recognizing  this,  the 
imperial  government  has  of  late  been 
encouraging  a  centrifugal  movement  of 
the  population  in  certain  thickly  inhabited 
portions  of  the  empire.  But  tne  occupa- 
tion of  waste  lands  is  not  the  only  agency 
to  absorb  any  overflow  of  population  which 
may  exist  in  certain  provinces.    Another 


tary    reasons   the  colonization    of  these   to  recognize  the  right  of  Chinese  subjects 


to  the  same  immunities  as  those  which 
by  the  law  of  nations  are  accorded  to  the 
subjects  of  other  powers.  The  United 
States  government  on  a  recent  occasion 
energetically  suppressed  a  hostile  move- 
ment directed  against  Chinese,  and  award- 
ed to  them  compensation  for  the  losses  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  But  if 
neither  a  spirit  of  aggression,  springing 
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from  and  nurtured  by  the  consciousness 
of  returning  strength,  nor  the  necessity  of 
an  outlet  for  a  surplus  population,  is  likely 
to  endanger  the  good  relations  which  now 
exist  between  China  and  the  treaty  pow- 
ers, is  it  equally  certain  that  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  China  to  wipe  out  her  defeats 
is  not  to  be  dreaded  ?  Such  was  not  the 
opinion  of  many  who  watched  the  course 
of  events  during  the  Franco-Chinese  strug- 
gle for  the  possession  of  Tonquin.  On 
every  side  we  used  then  to  hear  it  said, 
even  in  circles  which  took  the  Chinese 
side,  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  foreign 
rela'ions  should  France  not  emerge  from 
it  completely  triumphant.  Success,  it  was 
maintained,  would  intoxicate  the  Chinese, 
make  them  overbearing  and  impossible  to 
deal  with.     But  has  this  been  the  case  ? 

China  laughed  to  scorn  the  demands  of 
France  for  an  indemnity,  exacted  the  res- 
toration of  her  invaded  territory,  and  made 
peace  in  the  hour  of  victory.  Did  this 
make  China  proud?  Yes,  proud  with  a 
just  pride.  Did  it  change  her  bearing,  or 
make  her  less  conciliating  in  her  inter- 
course with  the  foreign  powers?  No. 
At  no  time  since  her  intercourse  with  the 
West  commenced  have  her  relations  with 
the  treaty  powers,  more  particularly  with 
England,  been  so  sincerely  friendly.  At 
no  time  have  their  just  demands  been 
received  with  such  consideration,  and  ex- 
amined with  such  an  honest  desire  to 
find  in  them  grounds  for  an  arrangement. 
China  will  continue  the  policy  of  modera- 
tion and  conciliation  which  has  led  to  this 
happy  result.  No  memory  of  her  reverses 
will  lead  her  to  depart  from  it,  for  she  is 
not  one  of  those  powers  which  cannot 
bear  their  misfortunes  without  sulking. 
What  nation  has  not  had  its  Cannae? 
Answer:  Sadowa,  Lissa,  and  Sedan. 
China  has  had  hers,  but  she  is  not  of 
opinion  that  it  is  only  with  blood  that  the 
stain  of  blood  can  be  wiped  out.  The 
stain  of  defeat  lies  in  the  weakness  and 
mistakes  which  led  to  it.  These  recov- 
ered from  and  corrected,  and  its  invulner- 
ability recognized,  a  nation  has  already 
reburnished  and  restored  the  gilding  of 
its  scutcheon. 

Though  China  may  not  yet  have  attained 
a  position  of  perfect  security,  she  is  rap- 
idly approaching  it.  Great  efforts  are 
being  made  to  fortify  her  coast  and  create 
a  strong  and  really  efficient  navy.  To 
China  a  powerful  navy  is  indispensable. 
In  i860  she  first  became  aware  of  this, 
and  set  about  founding  one.  The  assist- 
ance of  England  was  invoked,  and  the 
nucleus  of  a  fleet  was  obtained,  which, 


under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Sir  Sher- 
rard  Osborn,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  would  long 
ere  now  have  placed  China  beyond  any- 
thing save  a  serious  attack  by  a  first-dass 
nav^  power,  had  it  not  been  for  the  jeal- 
ousies and  intrigues  which  caused  it  to  be 
disbanded  as  soon  as  formed.  Twice 
since  i860  China  has  had  to  lament  this 
as  a  national  misfortune,  for  twice  since 
then  she  has  had  to  submit  to  occupations 
of  her  territory  which  the  development  of 
that  fleet  would  have  rendered  difficult,  if 
not  imi^bssible. 

China  will  steadily  proceed  with  her 
coast  defences  and  the  organization  and 
development  of  her  army  and  navy,  with- 
out, for  the  present,  directing  her  attentioa 
either  to  the  introduction  of  railways,  or 
to  any  of  the  other  subjects  of  internal 
economy  which,  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  may  be  necessary, 
and  which  she  feels  to  be  necessary ;  for, 
unlike  Turkey,  she  will  not  fall  into  the 
mistake  of  thinking;  that  when  she  has  got 
a  few  ships  and  a  ^w  soldiers  licked  into 
form,  she  has  done  all  that  is  required  to 
maintain  her  position  in  the  race  of  na- 
tions. The  strength  of  a  nation  is  not  in 
the  number  of  the  soldiers  it  can  arm  and 
send  forth  to  battle,  but  in  the  toiling  mil- 
lions that  stay  at  home  to  prepare  and 
provide  the  sinews  of  war.  The  soldiers 
are  but  the  outer  crust,  the  mailed  armor 
of  a  nation,  whilst  the  people  are  the  liv- 
ing heart  that  animates  and  upholds  it. 
Turkey  did  not  see  this,  though  it  did  not 
escape  the  keener  vision  of  that  Indian 

f)rince,  who,  when  looking  down  on  the 
ittle  British  force  opposed  to  him,  ex- 
claimed, **  It  is  not  the  soldiers  before  me 
whom  I  fear,  but  the  people  behind  them 
—  the  myriads  who  toil  and  spin  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Black  Water." 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  indi- 
cate or  shadow  forth  the  reforms  which  it 
may  be  advisable  to  make  in  the  internal 
administration  of  China.  The  changes 
which  may  have  to  be  made  when  China 
comes  to  set  her  house  in  order,  can  only 
profitably  be  discussed  when  she  feels 
she  has  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  can 
rely  on,  the  bolts  and  bars  she  is  now 
applying  to  her  doors.  It  is  otherwise 
with  her  foreign  policy.  Of  the  storms 
which  ever  ancfa^ain  trouble  the  political 
world,  no  nation  is  more  master  than  it  is 
of  those  which,  from  time  to  time,  sweep 
over  its  physical  horizon.  Events  roust 
be  encountered  as  they  arise,  and  fortunate 
is  the  nation  that  is  always  prepared  for 
them,  and  always  ready  to  *'  take  occasion 
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by  the  hand."  The  general  line  of  China's 
foreign  policy  is,  for  the  immediate  future, 
clearly  traced  out.  It  will  be  directed  to 
extending  and  improving  her  relations 
with  the  treaty  powers,  to  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  her  subjects  residing 
in  foreign  parts,  to  the  placing  on  a  less 
equivocal  footing  the  position  of  her  feu- 
datories as  regards  the  suzerain  power,  to 
the  revision  of  the  treaties,  in  a  sense 
more  in  accordance  with  the  place  which 
China  holds  as  a  great  Asiatic  power. 
The  outrageous  treatment  to  which  Chi- 
nese subjects  residing  in  some  foreign 
countries  have  been  subjected  has  been 
as  disgraceful  to  the  governments  in  whose 
jurisdiction  it  was  perpetrated  as  to  the 
government  whose  indifference  to  the  suf- 
lerings  of  its  subjects  residing  abroad 
invited  it.  A  commission  hais  recently 
been  appointed  to  visit  and  report  on  the 
condition  of  Chinese  subjects  in  foreign 
countries,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  proof 
of  the  interest  which  the  imperial  govern- 
ment has  commenced  to  take  in  the  wel- 
fare of  its  foreign-going  subjects  will  suf- 
fice to  ensure  their  receiving  in  the  future 
the  treatment  which  by  the  Taw  of  nations 
and  the  dictates  of  humanity  is  due  from 
civilized  nations  to  the  stranger  living 
within  their  gates. 

The  arrangements  for  the  government  of 
her  vassal  States,  which,  until  the  steamer 
and  the  telegraph  brought  the  East  and  the 
West  so  near,  had  been  found  sufficient, 
having  on  different  occasions  of  late  led 
to  misunderstandings  between  China  and 
foreign  powers,  and  to  the  loss  of  some  of 
the  most  important  of  her  possessions, 
China,  to  save  the  rest,  has  decided  on 
exercising  a  more  effective  supervision 
on  the  acts  of  her  vassal  princes,  and 
of  accepting  a  larger  responsibility  for 
them  than  heretofore.  The  warden  of  the 
marches  is  now  abroad,  looking  to  the 
security  of  China's  outlying  provinces  — 
of  Corea,  Thibet,  and  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan. Henceforth,  any  hostile  movements 
against  these  countries,  or  any  interfer- 
ence with  their  affairs,  will  be  viewed  at 
Peking  as  a  declaration,  on  the  part  of 
the  power  committing  it,  of  a  desire  to 
discontinue  its  friendly  relations  with  the 
Chinese  government. 

It  is  easier  to  forget  a  defeat  than  the 
condition  of  things  resulting  from  it ;  the 
blow,  than  the  constant  falling  of  the  fists. 
Any  soreness  which  China  may  have  ex- 
perienced on  account  of  events  in  i860 
has  been  healed  over  and  forgotten  long 
ago,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  treaties 
which  were  then  imposed  on  her.    She 


had  then  to  agree  to  conditions  and  give 
up  vestiges  of  sovereignty  which  no  inde- 
pendent nation  can  continue  to  agree  to, 
and  lie  out  of,  without  an  attempt  to  change 
the  one  and  recover  the  other.  The  hu- 
miliating conditions  imposed  on  Russia 
with  regard  to  the  Black  Sea  in  1856  had 
to  be  cancelled  by  the  Treaty  of  London  in 
1871. 

In  the  alienation  of  sovereign  dominion 
over  that  part  of  her  territory  comprised 
in  the  foreign  settlements  at  the  treaty 
ports,  as  well  as  in  some  other  respects, 
China  feels  that  the  treaties  impose  on 
her  a  condition  of  things  which,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  evils  they  have  led  to  in  other 
countries,  will  oblige  her  to  denounce 
these  treaties  on  the  expiry  of  the  present 
decennial  period.  China  is  not  ignorant 
of  the  difficulties  in  which  this  action  may 
involve  her,  but  she  is  resolved  to  face 
them,  rather  than  incur  the  certainty  of 
some  day  having  to  encounter  greater 
ones ;  evils  similar  to  those  which  have 
led  to  the  land  of  the  fellah  concerning 
nobody  so  little  as  the  khedive. 

It  behoves  China,  and  all  the  Asiatic 
countries  in  the  same  position,  to  sink  the 
petty  jealousies  which  divide  the  East 
from  the  East,  by  even  more  than  the  East 
is  separated  from  the  West,  and  combine 
in  an  attempt  to  have  their  foreign  rela- 
tions based  on  treaties  rather  than  on 
capitulations. 

In  her  efforts  to  eliminate  from  the 
treaties  such  articles  as  impede  her  devel- 
opment, and  wound  her  just  suscep^bili- 
ties,  without  conferring  on  the  other  con- 
tracting parties  any  realadvantages,  China 
will  surely  and  leisurely  proceed  to  diplo- 
matic action.  The  world  is  not  so  near 
its  end  that  she  need  hurry,  nor  the  circles 
of  the  sun  so  nearly  done  that  she  will  not 
have  time  to  play  tne  r6le  assigned  her  in 
the  work  of  nations. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
SOME    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    CHARLES 
STUART  CALVERLEY. 

I  HAVE  always  retained  some  especially 
pleasing  and  grateful  recollections  of  the 
intercourse  which  I  had  during  an  aca- 
demic year  with  Calverley  of  Christ's. 
He  was  an  Oxford  man,  who  had  migrated 
to  Cambridge,  but  without  being  allowed 
any  benefit  from  his  Oxford  terms,  and  I, 
a  Cambridge  man,  afterwards  migrated  to 
Oxford.  I  was  a  freshman  and  Calverley 
was  in  his  second  year ;  and  at  Cambridge 
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colleges  there  is  a  gulf,  at  least  there  was 
in  my  time,  which  is  beyond  the  power  of 
human  language  to  describe,  between  first 
and  second  year  men.  This  was  intensi- 
fied in  Calverley^s  position  towards  his 
juniors  by  his  previous  Oxford  experience 
and  his  unique  position  at  Christ's  College. 
For  to  use  a  popular  term  Calverley  might 
have  been  called  the  king  of  the  college. 
The  master  of  the  college  was  an  ex- 
tremely gentiemanly  man,  Dr.  Cartwell,  of 
whom  there  was  a  tradition  that  the  prince 
consort  had  declared  him  to  be  the  most 
gentlemanly  man  in  Cambridge.  1  know 
that  at  the  master's  lodge,  on  the  occasion 
of  an  evening  party,  when  the  dark  wain- 
scoted rooms  were  crowded  with  a  large 
gathering,  I  considered  that  Calverley 
was  every  way  a  much  more  interesting 
man  than  the  master ;  nor  was  I  solitary 
in  my  opinion. 

One  day  an  old  friend  of  mine,  now  a 
highly  esteemed  bishop  of  the  Church, 
remonstrated  with  me  on  my  extreme 
"  cheek  "  in  having,  in  my  first  year,  called 
upon  the  illustrious  Calverley.  Let  me 
illustrate  this  supposed  ^auc/terie.  About 
two  years  ago  there  was  a  Cambridge  man 
who  without  any  introduction  or  permis- 
sion left  a  card  on  Prince  Edward  of 
Wales,  at  his  rooms  opposite  the  famous 
lime-walk  of  Trinity.  This  unforeseen 
call  caused  considerable  perplexity  in  the 
highest  quarters,  but  it  was  eventually 
decided  that  a  card  should  be  left  in  re- 
turn. To  call  on  Calverley  uninvited 
would  be  as  much  **  cheek ''  in  my  instance 
as  the  calling  upon  the  prince.  Happily 
I  was  able  to  assure  my  custos  morum 
that  I  had  not  called  upon  Calverley  till 
that  prince  of  undergraduates  had  oeen 
twice  at  my  rooms  and  more  than  once 
taken  a  ramble  with  me  in  the  country. 

How  our  acquaintance  began  I  cannot 
recollect.  I  had  come  up,  non  sine  gloria, 
from  a  Scottish  university,  which  at  that 
time  was  sending  a  number  of  good  men 
to  Cambridge,  and  I  suppose  that  I  was 
inadvertently  set  down  among  the  number. 
Anyhow  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Calverley, 
who  was  not  at  all  exclusive  in  confining 
himself  to  the  men  of  his  year  at  Christ's. 
He  knew  all  the  men  oi  all  the  years. 
There  was  hardly  any  set  of  rooms  in  the 
college  which  he  could  not  enter  at  will  — 
whose  owner  would  not  be  in  the  hi|;hest 
degree  gratified  by  being  honored  with  a 
call. 

The  principal  associations  which  I  con- 
nect with  Calverley  —  at  least  in  those 
days  —  were  a  cutty-pipe,  a  curly-tailed 
terrier,  and  a  pewter  pot.    Both  in  Latin 


and  English  verse,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  he  celebrated  the  praises  <tf 
beer.  Gradually  there  stole  upon  you  the 
sense  of  the  enormous  brain-power  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  from  other 
men. 

The  tutor  of  Christ's  CoUeee,  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Gunson,  was  a  scholar  ripe  and 
good,  who  had  greatly  raised  the  standard 
of  scholarship  at  Christ's  College,  and  in- 
deed was  a  man  whose  influence  was  ben* 
eficially  felt  throughout  the  university. 
Many  will  recollect  his  not  unpleasing 
north-country  burr,  and  his  pleasant  sch<f 
arly  aspect  There  was  something  very 
unhappy  in  his  case  at  the  last.  From  a 
morbid  sensitiveness  he  declined  the  mas* 
tership  of  the  college,  and  was  found 
drowned,  it  was  feared  by  his  own  act. 
At  this  date  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  a  high 
university  reputation.  He  told  me  one 
day  that  1  should  be  surprised  at  what  he 
was  goin^  to  say,  but  he  really  preferred 
Calverle/s  Latin  verse  to  Horace's.  His 
Latin  was  as  good  as  Horace's,  and  he  had 
a  peculiar  deling  and  beauty  of  style 
which  Horace  did  not  possess.  When 
Calverley  sat  down  to  write  Latin  verse  he 
simply  took  pen  and  paper,  without  using 
any  books  for  reference  and  helps.  Simi- 
larly when  he  read  Aristophanes,  he  had 
notnin^  but  Dindorf's  **Poetae  Scenid 
Grseci  before  him,  which  he  enjoyed  as 
much  as  he  did  *'  Pickwick,"  which  he 
knew  almost  by  heart.  We  all  believed 
that  there  was  nothing  which  he  could  not 
do  if  he  chose.  Unfortunately  Calverley 
did  not  choose  to  work.  He  read  GreeK 
and  Latin  as  he  might  read  English  fiction 
—  for  his  amusement ;  but  there  is  a  cei> 
tain  amount  of  hard  study,  without  which 
Pericles  himself  could  not  have  hoped  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  classical  tripos.  His 
friends  saw  that  he  had  given  up  severe 
study  as  out  of  his  line  —  if  it  had  ever 
been  in  it.  One  day  I  said  to  him,  '*  WeU, 
Calverley,  you  will  not  be  senior  clas- 
sic." "Who  will?"  "Brown."  "Who's 
Brown  ?  "  —  this  with  some  little  scorn. 

Brown  was  senior  classic  and  Calverley 
only  second ;  a  very  fine  degree,  but  one 
which  we  thoueht  might  with  a  litde  effort 
have  been  higher. 

There  was  at  that  time  however  at 
Christ's  a  man  who  attained  for  the  cot 
lege  the  coveted  distinction  of  senior 
classic.  This  was  J.  R.  Seeley,  who  years 
afterwards  broke  suddenly  upon  the  world 
as  the  author  of  "Ecce  Homo.**  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  a  set  of  articles  about  the 
book,  and  made  its  author  professor  of 
modern  history  at  Cambridge.    Mr.  See- 
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ley  wrote  also  a  **  Life  of  Stein,"  a  work 
as  much  appreciated  in  Germany  as  in 
England.  It  was  Just  a  chance  that  See- 
ley  and  Calverley  were  not  competitors 
for  the  same  distinction,  but  Mr.  Seeley 
having  entered  in  a  leg-term  was  entitled 
to  go  out  later,  and  did  so.  The  two  men 
contrasted  as  much  physically  as  men- 
tally, and  each  was  a  very  fine  specimen 
in  his  way.  There  was  this  difference, 
however.  Mr.  Seeley  seems  always  to 
have  interested  himself  intensely  in  every 
high  and  serious  subject,  but  Calverley, 
maybe  to  hide  a  deeper  feeling,  seemed 
almost  incapable  of  looking  at  any  subject 
except  from  a  comic  point  of  view.  Once 
I  told  him  his  effort  always  seemed  to  be  to 
"  disillusionate  "  everything.  He  laughed 
heartily,  and  took  the  remark,  as  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend  it,  in  the  light  of  a 
compliment.  There  were  other  men  of 
that  time  that  have  come  to  considerable 
distinction  -r-  Mr.  Walter  Skeat,  our  great 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar ;  Mr.  Walter  Besant, 
the  novelist  and  philanthropist ;  Mr.  Sen- 
dall,  who  has  edited  some  of  Calverley 's 
"Remains;"  Dr.  Cell,  the  Bishop  of 
Madras.  The  fellowships  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege were  supposed  to  be  very  good,  bet- 
ter than  those  of  Trinity  College  —  so  far 
as  information  leaked  out,  about  ;^33o  a 
year.  Of  course  Calverley  became  fellow 
and  M.A.,  but  to  the  last  there  was  more 
of  the  undergraduate  than  of  the  magiste- 
rial element  in  him.  Few  men  nave 
passed  through  universities  so  inexpen- 
sively as  he  did.  Both  at  Balliol  and  at 
Christ's,  his  academical  income,  even 
while  an  undergraduate,  must  have  paid 
his  academical  expenses. 

One  one  occasion  I  took  what  we  used 
to  call  "a  rise  "  out  of  Calverley.  It  had 
so  happened  that  I  had  eone  into  his  room, 
and  found  it  empty.  A  sheet  of  white 
foolscap  was  lying  on  the  table  half-way 
covered  with  Latin  poetry.  One  line 
struck  my  eye  and  pleased  me  very  much, 

Mira  manus  tangit  dtharam  neque  cemitur 
ulli. 

In  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  I  read  any 
bther  line.  Going  next  into  a  room  on 
the  ground-floor  of  the  near  staircase  there 
were  a  lot  of  men,  and  Calverley  among 
them.  The  talk  happened  to  be  on  the 
subject  of  weird  and  eerie  things.  I  or 
some  other  man  spoke  of  mysterious  harp- 
like sounds  that  we  fancy  are  heard  at 
times  in  solitary  places. 

*'  Yes,"  I  saici, "  that  is  an  old  idea  found 
even  amongst  Latin  poets.  Do  you  re- 
member this  line  ? 


Mira  manus  tangit  dtharam  neque  cemitur 
uUi." 

Calverley  looked  very  puzzled,  and 
said,  — 

"  Would  you  mind  repeating  that  line 
again,  old  man  ?  " 

I  accordingly  repeated  it. 

By-and-by  dalverley  moved  across  the 
room,  and  looked  at  me  very  earnestly  and 
said,  — 

"  Do  you  know,  I  really  thought  I  had 
composed  that  line  myself.  Can  you  tell 
me  where  it  comes  from  ?  " 

"It  is  your  own  line,  Calverley,"  I  an- 
swered. "I  happened  to  go  into  your 
room  just  now — you  will  find  my  card  — 
and  hardly  knowing  what  I  was  doing  I 
looked  at  some  Latin  lines  lying  on  the 
table,  and  that  was  one  which  pleased  me 
very  much." 

Calverley's  Latin  lines  were  always  ad- 
mirable. The  ordinary  writers  of  Latin 
verse  must  always  contemplate  them  with 
admiring  despair.  Perhaps  the  most  pop- 
ular of  nis  Latin  verses  was  the  tnpos 
Latin  poem,  "  Carmen  Seculare,"  which  he 
wrote  one  year.  It  was  customary  for  the 
vice-chancellor  to  give  a  pair  of  gloves  to 
the  writer  of  such  lines.  Calveney,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained a  pair  of  boxing-gloves  from  the 
vice.    Many  of  the  lines  of  his  poems  have 

Eassed  almost  into  proverbs  at  Cam- 
ridge.  His  description  of  the  youth  who 
was  going  to  set  the  Cam  on  fire  ^md  ju- 
nior optimus  exit ;  of  the  more  fortunate 
youth  — 

Si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpas, 
Tu  rixator  eris. 

Wrangler  =  rixator;  the  youth    who 

foes  to  green  fields,  not  of  the  country, 
ut  of  the  billiard  table,  pollicitus  meliora 
fatri;  the  translation  of  "unmentiona- 
oles"  Crurum  nan  enarrabile  tegmen; 
the  warning  to  the  lad  who  runs  up  bills 
at  Bacon's  the  tobacconist,  — 

O  fumose  puer,  nimium  ne  crede  Baconi. 
Manillas  vocat ;  hoc  praetextat  nomine  caules. 

But  the  whole  poem  overflows  with  fun 
which  has  amused  many  of  the  fast-fleet- 
ing generations  of  the  university.  Cal- 
verley too  was  an  admirable  punster.  Mr. 
Payn,  the  novelist,  in  his  "  Literary  Rec- 
ollections," tells  the  story  that  when  he 
was  left  behind  in  a  mountain  excursion, 
Calverley  quoted  the  line,  "  The  labor  we 
delight  in  physics  Pain." 

One  evening  one  or  two  of  us  strolled 
down  with  Calverley  to  the  Cambridge 
railway  station.    There  was  a  very  pretty 
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girl  serving  at  the  refreshment  bar,  and 
one  of  the  men  went  up  and  asked  her  at 
what  time  the  northern  train  came  in. 
*'  Now,"  said  Calverley  somewhat  se- 
verely to  his  companion,  **  if  you  come  to 
think  of  it  that's  a  sort  of  lie,  you  know." 

I  found  when  I  went  to  Oxford  that 
Blaydes  was  a  tradition  and  the  n&me  of 
Calverley  unknown.  The  author  of "  Alice 
in  Wonderland "  took  me  by  the  little 
path  and  showed  me  the  lorked  tree 
through  which  Calverley  took  his  danger- 
ous and  daring  leap.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated,  for  this  path,  which  used  to  be 
the  short  cut  to  the  boats,  is  now  entirely 
shut  up  since  the  dean  of  Christ  Church 
has  laid  out  his  new  path  from  the  broad 
walk.  I  asked  him  once  how  he  came  to 
change  his  name  to  Calverley.  He  an- 
swered naively,  that  all  his  family  had 
found  out  that  they  had  been  using  the 
wrong  name  for  a  great  many  years. 
The  change  of  name  concurrect  oppor- 
tunely witn  the  change  of  university.  I 
once  asked  him  the  exact  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  left  Oxford.  The 
story  was,  that  having  got  into  trouble 
once  or  twice  about  climbmg  walls,  he  was 
warned  about  the  very  unpleasant  conse- 
Quences  that  would  ensue  if  he  was  found 
doing  it  again.  Alas,  a  tempting  opportu- 
nity arose  one  night,  and  the  forbidden 
climb  was  achieved.  Calverley  had  no 
desire  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  author- 
ity. It  was  only  his  playfulness.  He 
wanted  his  joke  and  his  jump.  There  was 
a  great  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  catch  the 
truant,  who  might  have  escaped,  but  for 
his  own  wicked  wit.  He  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, "  My  enemies  compassed  me  round 
about,  but  by  the  help  of  the  Lord  I  leaped 
over  the  wall."  This  unguarded  admis- 
sion proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  was 
requested  to  take  his  name  off  the  books. 
I  repeated  to  Calverley  the  story  as  I  had 
heard  it,  and  asked  him  if  it  were  correct. 
He  nodded  his  head  and  said,  "  Some- 
thing like  it." 

There  was  no  boisterousness  displeas- 
ing to  the  authorities  during  Calverley's 
undergraduate  days  at  Cambridge.  Noth- 
ing could  be  quieter,  in  better  tone  and 
taste  than  his  conduct.  I  remember  that 
there  was  a  rumor  among  the  "fast "  men, 
of  whom  there  were  some,  even  at  small 
Christ's  College,  that  the  college  defences 
were  not  impregnable,  and  that  there  was  a 
weak  point ;  either  that  some  gate  could  be 
opened  or  some  wall  be  scaled.  There 
were  one  or  two  men  who  declared  that 
they  had  achieved  this  hazardous  opera- 
tion.  To  Calverley  any  matter  of  this  sort 


would  not  be  of  the  slightest  interest.  He 
had  left  ever^'thing  of  this  sort  far  behind. 
A  man  who  could  vault  over  a  horse  and 
cart  in  Petty  Cury  had  no  need  to  prove  his 
prowess  in  an  irregular  and  abnormal  wav. 
When  **fast"  men  indulged  their  tallc, 
Calverley  would  listen  in  an  amused  and 
quizzical  way.  I  never  myself  heard  him 
use  a  single  expression  which  any  child 
or  lady  might  not  hear.  There  was  a 
sacred  pond  in  the  garden,  near  Milton's 
still  more  sacred  mulberry  tree,  beneath 
whose  "  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave  "  I 
have  a  notion  that  he  used  to  disport 
himself.  This  was  no  doubt  by  permis- 
sion, or  in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted 
rights. 

Calverley  once  gave  me  two  songs  of  his 
for  publication.  It  was  for  a  little  pro- 
vincial story  which  1  published  many 
years  ago  in  a  great  Scottish  city.  The 
tale  has  been  out  of  print  for  a  ^eat  many 
years.  One  of  these  songs,  **  O  a  life  in 
the  country  so  joyous,"  as  "Stanzas  for 
Music,"  has  been  published  in  his  "  Re- 
mains," but  1  could  never  see  much  in  it. 
The  other,  which  is  not  at  all  known,  is 
much  more  characteristic.  It  came  out 
as  — 

MR.  LESLIE'S  SONG. 

There  is  a  rapture,  exceeding  all  measure, 

Left  to  enliven  this  sorrovi^ul  world ; 
Who  does  not  think  of  that  moment  with 
pleasure, 
When  first  round  his  lips  the  wreathing 
smoke  curled  ? 
Parents  look  grave  or  sick, 
Call  it  a  nasty  trick, 
Say  it  is  ruinous  —  say  it  is  wrong; 
Happy  indeed  his  lot, 
Who,  for  these  caring  not, 
Puffs  like  a  chimney-pot 
All  the  day  long. 

Some,  who  are    troubled  with    endless  en- 
treaties. 
Strive  for  a  time  this  delight  to  forego ; 
Vain  are  their  efforts,  their  failure  complete 
is  — 
Life  without  smoking's  unbearably  slow. 
Soon  their  mistake  they  find, 
Leave  all  such  thoughts  behind, 
Wise  resolutions  all  vanish  in  smoke  ; 
And  to  their  cost  they  see, 
That,  if  their  life  must  be 
Unfumigatory, 

'Twill  be  no  joke. 

# 

Ladies  may  talk  of  their  otto  of  roses— 

(^h,  there  is  something  that's  better  by  far  1 
Believe  me,  an  odor  more  fragrant  rc]>oses 
In  a  whiff  from  a  pipe  or  2.  penny  cigar  t 
Healer  of  every  smart, 
Soother  of  every  heart, 
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Would  I  could  tell  all  thy  praises  in  song  I  at  Cambridge.     I   consider  myself  very 
Incense  at  Pleasure's  shrine,  well  up  in  my  "  Pickwick,"  but  I  think  I 
Oh,  that  thy  fumes  divine  should  have  oeen  floored  at  this  examina- 
Curled  round  this  nose  of  mme  ^^q^^     He  offered  two  prizes,  each   con- 
All  the  day  long  I  sistingof  a  "  first  edition^*  of  "  Pickwick ; " 
Every    generation   of    university    men  a  **  first  edition  "  is  worth  money  now,  and 
have    their    personal    literary    favorites,  it  was  a  rarity  in  volume,  I  think,  years 
Now  it  is   Tennyson,  now  Carlyle,  now  ago.    The  prizes  were  obtained  by  Pro- 
Browning,  now  Dickens.    At  this  time  it  fessor  Skeat,  who  was  famous  for  a  mar- 
was  Dickens,  especially  his  "  Pickwick."  vellous  power  of  pace  in  the  covering  of 
Those  who  took  so  ardently  to  **Pick-  an  examination  paper;  and  Mr.  Walter 
wick  "  did   not  trouble  themselves  very  Besant,  who  was,  no  doubt,  helped  by  his 
much  about  Carlyle  and  Browning.    We  own  kindred  genius, 
left  the  more  serious  side  of  things  to  Mr.  Some  of  these  questions  are  reprinted 
Seeley  and  his  friends.     "  Pickwick "  was  by    Mr.   Payn   in    his   "  Literary  Recol- 
regarded  as  the  highest  achievement  of  lections."     I   include  some  excerpts  not 


a  .great  impulse   to  the  consumption  of 


f  S'c«^^^»"PUi=.c    lu    uic  v.uu^u..iHuuu  u.  Mention  any  occasions  on  which  it  is  sped- 

beer.     There  is  hardly  a  chapter  in   the  ^^^  ^j^^t  the  Fat  Boy  was  not  asleep ;  and  that 

immortal  work  which   does   not  bring  m  (j)  Mr.  Pickwick  and  (2)  Mr.  Weller,  senior, 

what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  called  "  that  re-  ran.     Deduce  from  expressions  ased  on  one 

freshing  beverage."     The  morning  began  occasion  Mr.  Pickwick's  maxim- im  of  speed, 

with  beer,  which  continued,  with  proper  3.  Who  were  Mr.  Stokle,  Goodwin,  Mr. 

or  improper  intervals,  till  dewy  eve,  and  Brooks.  Villam,  Mr.  Blenkin,  "old. Nobs," 

later  stiU.     When  some  one  remarked  to  "  cast-iron  head,"  "  young  Bantam  "  ? 

a  don  that  the  whole  university  might  be  ^  ^'  ^y^^l^PY^^wu""^*?!^   ?u'^l    °.u  T°™ 

divided  into   "reading"  and   "feeding"  ^mart'^  chair?     Who  little  thinks  that   m 

v*iviu^«a   iLx^.^^      i^<*«iia^      «  «            vx^  which  pockct,  of  what  garment,  in  whcre,  hc 

men    he  expressed  his   regret  that  they  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  entreating  hun  to  return  to 

washed  down  the  feeding  with  such  copi-  ^j^om,  with  how  many  what,  and  all  how  big.? 

ous  libations.     Some  men,  who  absolutely  6.  Mr.  Weller's  knowledge  of  London  was 

detested  beer,  thought  it  a  proper  thing  to  extensive  and  peculiar.     Illustrate  this  by  a 

acquire   the    taste,   as   being    thoroughly  reference  to  the  facts. 

British  and  patriotic.  There  was  an  ex-  8.  Give  in  full  Samuel  Weller's  first  com- 
traordinary  knowledge  of  "Pickwick"  pliment  to  Mary,  and  his  father's  critique 
among  Christ's  men  in  those  days.  It  "PO"  the  same  young  ladv.  What  church 
has  blen  said  that  if  the  "  Paradise^Lost"  g^^^l's  e^  h~  ' 
had  been  lost,  Macaulay  could  have  re-  ,^  ^^  /^^.  j^.^  principal  in  the  pound, 
vived  It  from  his  own  memory.  This  is  ^^  y^^^^j.  ^nd  the  town-beadle  varied  direct- 
not  exactly  true.  When  Calveriey  was  at  ly.  show  that  the  latter  was  ultimately  elim- 
Christ's,  Macaulay  came  down  to  Cam-  inated,  and  state  the  number  of  rounds  in  the 
bridge  to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  neph-  square  which  is  not  described, 
ew,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  at  Cambridge.  They  20.  Write  down  the  chorus  to  each  line  of 
started  him  on  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  but  Mr.  S.  Weller's  song,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
the  historian  broke  down.  Tears  rushed  mottle-faced  man's  excursus  on  it.  Is  there 
into   his   eyes   when   he   found    that   his  any  ground  for  conjecturing  that  he  (Sam)  had 

/i                                               u  ^  more  brothers  than  one  r 

incomparable  memory --a  memory,  how-  ^^    ^^^             ^           ^^             ^^^,  .^^^ 

ever,  which   retained   all   the  rubbish  as  ^^^  shepherd's  liquor  as  a  rule  ?    And  is  any 

well  as  all  the  precious  things — was  de-  exception  recorded  ? 

serting  him.     There  was  Calveriey,  with  24.  How  did  Mr.  Weller,  senior,  define  the 

two  or  three  others,  who  could  have  gone  Funds,  and  what  view  did  he  take  of  Reduced 

a    very    long    way    towards    reproducing  Consols?    In  what  terms  is  his  elastic  force 

"  Pickwick.'^    Calveriey 's   famous   exam-  described  when  he  assaulted  Mr.  Stiggins  at 

ination    paper    on    "Pickwick"   is    well  the  meeting?    Write  down  the  name  of  the 

known.     I  have  seen,  I  will  hardly  say  a  meeting.                                             . 

rival,  but  another  examination  paper  on  „,f "  i^if^^^^^rf^L^t^;  df/MrPirk* 

,,  r..  ',     •  1   n  u   X  "i.  •    ci      i.          *  u  ♦» ^~  proposition,  what  assumption  aid  Mr.  rick- 

"  P.ckwick,"  but  It  IS  "  not  a  patch  "  upon  ^^j^  ^^^^  j^'^^j^^^  -^  ^^^y^  p 

Calveriey  s.     It  shows  that  there  is  such  28.  Deduce  from  a  remark  of  Mr.  Weller. 

a  thing  as  even  a  recondite  knowledge  of  junior,  the  price  per  mile  of  cabs  at  the  period. 

"Pickwick."     Its  chief  charm  is  the  ad-  29.  What  do  you  know  of  the  hotel  next  the 

mirable  parody  on  the  examination  style  Bull  at  Rochester? 
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The  examination  paper  must  be  taken 
as  a  whole  to  do  justice  to  its  clever  paro- 
dies and  infinite  tun.  Few drocAuresn^Lve 
been  so  popular  and  successful. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Cal- 
verley  never  attempted  any  more  serious 
work  that  would  have  brought  out  his 

freat  ability  and  laree  knowledge.  The 
est-known  pieces  of  his  lyric  verse  are 
no  doubt  the  light  Cambridge  pieces,  and 
here  he  ought  to  be  compared  with  his 
contemporary  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  the 
statesman,  whose  *'  Horace  in  Athens  "  is 
most  delicious  fooling.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevel- 
yan says  in  a  note  to  his  poem,  that  its 
lines,  dealing  not  very  respectfully  with 
the  Trinity  dons,  was  the  dearest  thing 
he  ever  composed,  for  they  cost  him  a 
fellowship.  On  this  point,  however,  we 
are  able  to  assure  Sir  G.  Trevelyan  that 
he  was  quite  mistaken.  A  Trinity  fellow- 
ship is  rarely  ever  eiven  to  a  man  on  his 
first  competition.  He  might  have  made 
quite  safe  for  it  on  his  second  or  third 
trial.  He  would  have  commanded  it  by 
his  own  merits,  and  the  fellows  would 
have  been  clad  to  welcome  a  worthy 
nephew  of  Macaulay's  into  their  society. 
Sir  G.  Trevelyan  has  since  won  ereat 
honor  in  literature  and  politics.  Calver- 
ley^s  ability  and  scholarship  might  have 
earned  him  perhaps  no  less  distinguished 
a  position.  The  only  subject  to  which  he 
deliberately  applied  his  mind  was  that  of 
translation.  He  studied  it  as  an  art,  and 
as  an  art  he  published  several  gems  of 
criticism  on  it.  His  own  powers  of  trans- 
lation from  Greek  and  Latin  into  English, 
and  from  English  into  Greek  and  Latin, 
were  unique.  His  version  of  "  Theocri- 
tus," perhaps  the  best-known  of  his  writ- 
ings, IS  perhaps  the  best  example  of  this. 
It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
while  discoursine  at  some  length  on  the 
subject  of  translation  in  his  "Choice  of 
Books,"  and  while  mentioning  one  trans- 
lation of  Theocritus,  does  not  seem  to  be 
acquainted  with  Calverley's.  Life  was 
made  so  smooth  and  easy  for  Calverley 
that  he  missed  the  great  incentive  of  pov- 
erty, which  causes  most  of  the  work  of 
the  world.  He  was  not  a  man  likely  to 
work  unless  under  the  pressure  of  a  strong 
incentive  —  a  type  of  a  very  large  class  of 
men.  Beyond  most  even  he  was  devoid 
of  ambition.  He  married  and  lived  happy 
ever  afterwards,  until  the  last  illness  came, 
as  it  comes  to  all.  In  his  Latin  poem  of 
**  Australia  "  he  contrasts  the  life  of  the 
gold-digger,  and  compares  with  it  the 
happier  and  more  careless  life  of  the  peas- 
ant who  stays  at  home. 
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Felix  qui  tantos  potuit  perferre  laboresl 
Quique  procellanim  funis,  sestuque  fameqi 
Majorem  se  fassus,  iter  patefedt  habendil 
Fortunatus  et  ille,  sui  qui  dives,  et  atens 
Sorte  data,  magnis  non  invidet!    Improbot 

ilium 
Fors  urget  labor,  arcta  domus,  rarique  ao- 

dales : 
Atjucunda  quUs^  at  viva  in  momtihu  amrm, 
Et  vacuus  cutis  animus,  fecire  heaium. 
Patris  amans  illi  soMes,  nee  lata  laborum 
Uxor  abest;  non  ille  timet  de  nocte  latronet^ 
Non  auctumnalem  maturis  frugibus  ii 


From  ChambenP  JoanaL 
RICHARD  CABLE, 

THE    LIGHTSHIPMAN. 

BY   TMB  AUTHOR   OF  "MBHALAH."  **J0HN  HBUmOp*' 
•*  COUKT  KOYAL,"  ETC 

CHAPTER  L 
THE  LIGHTSHIP. 

In  the  cabin  of  a  liehtship  ofiF  the  Essex 
coast  sat  Richard  Cable,  knitting  a  baby's 
sock  or  boot.  The  sock  was  small,  so 
small  that  when  he  thrust  his  great  thnmb 
into  it,  his  thumb  filled  it. 

"  Thirteenth  row,"  said  Richard  CaUe. 
**  One,  two,  three,  four,"  he  began  aloiul, 
and  went  from  four  to  fortv-seven  in  de- 
creasinjBT  tone,  reaching  finally  an  inaudi- 
ble whisper.  Then  he  raised  his  voice 
again :  "  Two  together ;  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six.  Two  together,  one,  two, 
three,  four."  His  tones  died  away  again* 
He  moved  his  lips  ;  but  no  sound  issued 
from  them  till  he  reached  forty-seven,  and 
that  he  uttered  as  if  it  exploded  on  his  lips. 
Richard  Cable  was  a  fine,  strongly  built, 
well-proportioned  man,  about  haS-way  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty,  with  brown  early 
hair,  and  eyes  of  clear  blue.  His  face  was 
tanned  with  exposure ;  but  the  nape  of  his 
neck,  as  visible,  now  that  his  head  was 
bent  over  the  knittine-needies,  was  of  a 
nutty  brown,  many  degrees  redder  than 
his  face.  He  wore  a  knitted  Uue  worsted 
jersey,  with  a  pair  of  thick,  warm,  daik* 
blue  loose  trousers  beneath  and  below  the 
jersey.  On  his  head  was  a  round,  brim- 
less  sailor's  cap,  with  ribbons  behind.  He 
had  shoes  on  his  feet  and  white  stock> 
ings. 

Although  he  was  about  thirty-five,  he 
had  all  the  freshness  of  youth  aoout  him, 
and  not  a  trace  of  care,  not  the  furrow  of 
a  trial  on  his  honest  brow.  The  mouth 
was  firm;  but  as  he  knitted,  he  smiled 
with  the  most  pleasant  smile.  His  face 
was  agreeable,  kindly,  open;  however 
roughened  by  wind  and  spray,  its  expres 
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sioa  was  gentle,  now  especially  so,  as  it 
was  turned  to  the  baby  sock. 

"Fourteenth  row,"  said  Cable,  ** plain. 
Dam  the  boy  !     I  wish  he  were  bock." 

Cable  was  not  on  deck ;  he  was,  as  al- 
ready said,  in  his  cabin,  and  the  li^ht  fell 
on  him  from  above.  When  he  raised  his 
eyes,  he  could  see  the  blue  sky  through  the 
deck-liehts ;  and  across  the  strip  of  blue 
sky,  white  flakes  of  cloud  were  flying  fast, 
like  swans  and  Brent  geese  on  their  au- 
tumnal migration. 

"  Fifteenth  row.  One,  two,  three,  four." 
Cable  began  very  loud,  but  went  diminu' 
endo  as  he  progressed.  He  also  empha- 
sized the  first  few  numbers ;  but  he  slurred 
over  the  next,  and  only  recovered  empha- 
sis at  the  last.  When  he  came  to  forty- 
seven,  he  changed  the  position  of  his  feet, 
and  said  :  "  Knit  two  together.  One,  two, 
three,  four.  Two  together.  Dam  him! 
What  creatures  boys  are  to  eat;  who*d 
ever  thought  .of  his  gorging  all  the  bread ! 
'Tis  too  provoking  to  have  to  send  for 
more." 

The  lightship  lav  about  four  miles  o£E 
the  shore,  the  low  flat  shore  of  Essex  near 
the  litde  fishing-port  of  Hanford,  a  port  so 
insignificant,  carrying  on  so  little  trade, 
that  Trinity  House  ignored  it,  and  would 
do  nothing  for  it,  not  even  concern  itself 
about  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  take 
on  it  the  charge  of  the  lightship.  This 
vessel  was  stationed  where  it  was, 
manned,  and  supplied  by  the  Hanfordites. 
It  was  a  convenience  to  them,  that  is,  to 
the  oyster  and  fishing  vessels  which  put 
out  from  the  little  place  on  Monday  and 
came  home  on  Saturday. 

The  sea  on  the  Essex  coast  is  shallow, 
so  shallow  that  it  cannot  form  a  wave  on 
the  marein  large  enough  to  sweep  away 
the  frail  dike  that  has  been  thrown  up  to 
oppose  further  invasion. 

Throueh  the  shallows  outside  Hanford 
ran  one  deep  line  of  water,  and  at  the  en- 
trance to  this  lav  the  lightship.  The 
coast-line  was  marked  in  that  random  in- 
and-out  course  which  prevails  in  hedge 
demarcation  inland;  land  was  divided 
from  water  in  a  loose  and  arbitrary  fash- 
ion, without  the  existence  of  any  pnysical 
reason  why  one  patch  should  be  accounted 
land  and  another  sea.  What  was  arable 
was  arable  only  because  it  lay  behind  the 
dike ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  bank 
were  acres  of  land  as  good  that  might 
have  been  reclaimed.  There  were  three 
stages  in  which  the  soil  stood ;  for  a  mile 
out  seaward  were  flats  on  which  grew  sea- 
weed, overwashed  by  every  tide ;  nearer 
land,  in  creeks  and  estuaries,  were  flats 


of  the  same  soil  that  grew  thrift  and  sea- 
lavender  and  glasswort,  and  where  occa- 
sionally sheep  were  sent  to  browse.  These 
patches  were  only  covered  at  very  high 
tides.  Then  came  the  sea-wall;  and  be- 
hind that  was  pasture  and  arable  land,  and 
the  vrater  only  swept  over  the  bank  upon 
it  once  in  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years, 
when  high  tide  coincided  with  an  in-shore 
gale. 

The  outer  flats  grew  their  own  crops ; 
but  the  crops  were  distinctivelv  marine,  a 
long  ribbon  weed,  and  winkles.  After 
every  gale,  the  weed  and  countless  win- 
kles were  swept  ashore  in  black  wreaths, 
and  the  weed  whitened  in  the  sun  to  a  thin, 
ash-like  film. 

**  Sixteenth  row,  knit  plain." 

On  the  sea-face  of  the  sea-wall  a  strip  of 
sand  and  jg;ravel  ran  the  length  of  the  coast, 
varying  m  width  from  a  foot  to  half-a- 
dozen  yards.  Between  this  beach  and  the 
clay  beds  lay  a  depression,  scooped  by  the 
retreatine  current  as  the  tide  went  out, 
filled  with  black  slime,  formed  of  decom- 
posed seaweed  and  winkles,  dead  crabs, 
and  all  the  refuse  of  the  sea  that  it  washed 
up  and  could  not  wiUidraw  again.  The 
flats  grown  over  with  winkles,  thick  as 
daisies  in  a  meadow,  formed  a  happy 
hunting-ground  for  boys  and  girls  alike, 
who  went  out  on  them  with  ''  splashers  " 
on  their  feet  to  grather  shellnsh.  The 
splasher  is  a  flat  ooard  fastened  to  the 
foot ;  on  it  the  mud  can  be  traversed  by 
human  beines  as  easily  as  by  web-footed 
aquatic  bir£. 

"  Seventeenth  row  I  One,  two  ^—  Drat 
that  boy ! " 

Richard  Cable  stood  up,  laid  his  knit- 
ting down  on  a  locker  and  went  on  deck. 
He  looked  landwards.  A  line  of  foam 
marked  where  the  deep  sea  broke  over  the 
submerged  banks  of  clay.  A  glare  of  sun 
was  on  a  belt  of  willows  that  seemed 
white  against  a  ^^loomy  mass  of  vapor  that 
hung  on  the  horizon.  The  trees  were  five 
or  six  miles  distant ;  but  they  were  oer- 
fectly  visible,  and  looked  against  the  oark 
background  like  tufts  of  cotton-grass. 

*•  Ah  ! "  said  Richard  Cable,  **  there  he 
comes.  I  can  see  the  boat  If  he  don*t 
look  smart,  the  squall  will  be  on  him  and 
caraize  him  before  he  gets  here." 

The  lightship  was  ruling  and  straining. 
The  wind  was  rising.  From  the  bed  of 
black  cloud  lines  extended,  shadow<4ays 
over  the  sky.  The  sea  seemed  to  be  un- 
easy, and  had  become  fretful  The  bright- 
ness was  gone  from  the  day,  the  color 
from  the  water. 

**  Darn  the  boy ! "  said  Cable,  looking 
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aloft.  "  We  shall  have  dirty  weather  on 
us  in  ten  minutes,  and  he  not  here."  Then 
he  returned  to  the  cabin  and  resumed  the 
knitting-pins  and  the  little  sock.  He  had 
done  the  tiny  foot;  he  put  his  fingers  into 
it  and  turned  it  about  and  looked  at  it: 
The  fellow  was  already  done,  in  white 
wool,  and  lay  on  a  polished  ash-wood  stool. 
He  took  it  up  and  measured  the  sole  of 
the  sock  he  was  knitting  by  the  other  foot. 
"Right  you  are,"  he  saia;  then,  after  a 
pause  :  **  Well !  it  does  seem  a  time  to  be 
away  from  the  little  uns — a  whole  fort- 
night. I  don't  know  how  I  should  man- 
age it,  if  I  hadn't  the  knitting  of  their 
socks  and  stockings  to  keep  me  in  mind 
of  their  little  pattering  feet.  What  a 
beauty  the  baby  is !  That  she  is  indeed, 
and  nobodv  can  deny  it."  Then  he  sighed. 
"  Poor  Polly ! "  and  he  wiped  his  eye  with 
the  sole  of  the  little  sock  he  was  knitting. 
"Drat  it!"  said  he;  "  IVe  dropped  a 
stitch.  Eighteenth  row.  First  two  to- 
gether. Lord !  what  wonderful  little  toes 
the  baby  has  got.  TheyVe  like  a  row  of 
peas  in  a  pod,  only  no  green  about  them, 
pink  instead ;  and  then,  the  little  nails ! 
what  mites  they  be,  to  be  sure,  not  half 
quarter  so  big  as  one  of  my  stitches. 
And  to  see  the  way  the  baby  works  her 
toes,  just  as  thougn  she*d  be  as  handy 
with  them  as  with  fingers.  This  little  pig 
went  to  market ;  this  little  pig  stayed  at 
home;  this  little  pig  had  roast  beef 
No!  Babv  hasn't  got  to  that  pitch  of 
leason  anci  understanding  that  she  can 
count  her  toes  and  take  in  all  about  the 
pigs.  She's  not  equal  to  pat-a-cake  bak- 
er's man  yet.  What  a  pleasure  it  will  be 
when  she  s  old  enough  to  laugh  at  pat-a- 
cake  !  Darn  the  boy !  Not  here  yet,  and 
the  gale  is  on  us." 

The  ship  was  struck  by  a  great  wave, 
and  a  blast  of  wind  screamed  over  it. 

"  He's  been  dawdling,  that  he  has.  He 
ought  to  have  been  back  with  the  bread 
an  hour  agone.  What  a  plague  boys  are ! 
It's  a  mystery  how  ever  reliable,  sensible 
men  grow  out  of  such  untrustworthy  louts ; 
but  then  the  plant  and  the  seedling  differ 
in  every  particular."'  He  put  down  the 
sock  again.  **  I  can't  ^et  along  of  my 
knitting  because  of  Trinity  House.  Why 
doesn't  Trinity  House  take  the  light  upon 
its  own  hands  ?  Then  it  would  not  be 
undermanned ;  I  should  not  be  left  here, 
alone  with  a  hulking,  scatter-brained  boy. 
I  must  go  on  deck  and  have  another  look 
after  him." 

He  climbed  the  ladder.  The  aspect  of 
the  sky  and  sea  was  changed.  The  sky 
was  overcast  with  black,  whirling  vapors ; 


the  sea,  from  being  fretful,  was  angiy ;  a 
shadow  as  of  an  impending  woe  crept  over 
the  face  of  nature. 

The  wind  was  off  shore,  so  that  the 
waves  were  not  considerable ;  but  behind 
the  spit  of  land  and  the  willows  the  coast 
bent  away  to  the  south,  and  the  wind  was 
able  to  heap  up  the  waters  there  and  roll 
them  round  in  a  sort  of  race  beyond  the 
spit,  a  line  of  leaping,  shaking,  angry 
tumblers,  dark  as  ink  when  not  maned 
with  foam,  meeting  and  driving  back  the 
muddy,  churned  wavelets  that  were  swept 
outwards  from  the  shallow  shore  and  mud- 
fiats. 

"  Blow  that  boy !  H  he  gets  swamped, 
his  mother  will  fay  all  the  blame  on  me 
for  certain."  He  stood  clutching  the  bul- 
warks, looking  at  the  boat.  He  could  not 
see  distinctly;  the  wind,  charged  with 
foam,  drove  in  his  eyes,  and  in  the  danc- 
ing water  the  boat  was  as  often  hidden  as 
seen.  "  Bless  me !  "  he  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, "it  ain't  Joe  after  all  I  Why  — 
who  in  the  world  can  it  be  ?  Bothered  if 
it  ain't  a  gal ! "  He  drew  his  jersev  sleeve 
across  his  eyes.  "  Joe  never  can  na*  eone 
and  changea  his  sex.  He  can't  have  bided 
ashore  and  sent  his  sister.  Of  all  unreli- 
able creatures,  there  never  was  the  likes 
of  a  boy.  Here's  a  pretty  go  I  Sending^ 
a  gal  out  with  the  bread  —  and  me  a  wid- 
ower." Then  suddenly  his  heart  stood 
still,  and  a  feeling  of  sickness  came  over 
him.  "  There  can't  have  nothing  hap- 
pened to  the  little  uns  —  and  mother  have 
sent!  —  not  to  baby!  —  and  me  knitting 
her  socks." 

The  lightship  pitched  and  rolled;  an- 
chored as  she  was,  she  was  subject  to 
more  violent  and  abrupt  motions  than  if 
she  had  been  free.  Cable  went  on  one 
knee  and  held  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  to 
assist  in  taking  a  more  steady  observa- 
tion. 

"  It  ain't  our  boat,"  he  said.  Then  he 
shouted.  The  boat  was  now  near.  A  girl 
was  in  it,  rowing  towards  the  vessel.  She 
wore  a  glazed  black  sailor's  hat;  from 
under  it  her  hair,  long  and  dark,  fiew  about 
in  the  wind. 

"  Come  under  the  lee  I "  shouted  Rich- 
ard Cable.  The  girl  slightly  turned  her 
head ;  as  she  did  so,  the  wind  covered  her 
face  with  her  hair.  She  seemed  all  but 
coinpletelv  exhausted.  She  pulled  with 
long  and  labored  strokes. 

"  She's  a  young  thing,  and  looks  like  a 
lady,"  mused  Cable.  "  However  she  comes 
out  here,  it  is  not  about  the  little  uns. 
Mother  is  no  fool." 

The  girl,  perhaps  dazed  with  the  hair 
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and  salt  water  in  her  eyes,  and  overcome 
with  exhaustion,  let  go  one  oar  to  raise 
her  hand  and  brush  the  hair  from  her  face. 
The  boat  swung  about  at  once. 

"  Hold  hard  I "  shouted  Cable.  "  Don't 
lose  heart.  Here's  a  rope-end."  He  caught 
up  and  cast  a  rope  to  her  with  such  true 
aim  that  it  fell  athwart  the  boat;  and  the 
girl  seized  it  with  both  hands,  and  in  so 
doing,  let  go  the  other  oar,  which  was  at 
once  carried  ofiE  by  the  £ea. 

"  She's  lost  her  head,"  said  Richard. 
"  It's  lucky  she  didn't  do  it  afore  she  came 
within  reach."  Then  he  called  to  her: 
**  Make  fast  round  the  thwart,  and  I'll 
haul  you  in.  Don't  lose  your  head,  what- 
ever you  do.  Hold  together,  if  but  for  a 
minute." 

The  girl  was  staggerhig  to  her  feet  in 
the  rolling  boat. 

"  Keep  nold  of  the  rope  I "  he  shouted. 
Then  the  boat  touched  the  side  of  the 
lightship,  which  rolled  at  the  moment. 
He  caught  the  girl's  hands,  extended  im- 
ploringly. The  ship  swung  over,  and  he 
managed  to  raise  the  girl  to  the  deck ;  but 
as  she  sprang  from  the  boat,  the  spurn  of 
her  foot,  or  the  recoil  from  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  sent  her  little  boat  adrift  The 
next  moment  it  was  swept  away  by  the 
waves,  whither  Cable  could  not  see — he 
had  not  the  time  to  look;  the  condition 
of  the  girl  he  had  saved  engrossed  his 
attention. 

She  was  tall ;  in  dark-blue  navy  serge 

fown,  with  a  leather  belt  round  her  waist 
he  could  not  speak.  Her  breast  was 
heavine ;  her  breath  came  short  and  fast 
Her  cheeks  were  on  fire,  but  her  eyes 
were  dim.  Her  consciousness  was  de- 
serting her. 

"  You're  pretty  nieh  done,"  said  Cable ; 
•*  let  me  fetch  you  a  drop  of  brandy,  miss." 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  arrest  nim,  and 
held  to  the  bulwark  with  the  other.  She 
could  not  keep  her  feet.  The  motion  of 
the  vessel  was  irregular.  It  rolled,  and 
was  brought  up  with  a  jerk. 

"  I  see,"  said  he ;  "you  must  not  be  left 
alone.  Drat  it !  —  that's  a  souser  1 "  as  a 
wave  went  over  the  deck,  covering  him 
and  the  girl  with  a  drench  of  spray. 
"  Come  down  with  me  —  or,  stay  I  let  me 
carry  you  into  the  cabin." 

She  offered  no  resistance,  so  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms  and  took  her  to  the  ud- 
der. Her  heart,  under  his  hand,  was  flut- 
tering like  a  butterfly  at  a  window.  Her 
breath  came  in  sobs.  He  bore  her  to  the 
ladder  with  long  strides  and  descended 
with  her  to  the  outer  cabin;  this  was 
where  the  coals  were  stowed,  and  the  oil 


stored;  where  he  cleaned  and  trimmed 
the  lamps.  Beyond  was  a  low  doorway, 
that  led  into  the  main  cabin,  which  m 
shape  and  relative  proportions  was  like 
the  toe-half  of  a  boot.  At  the  narrow  end 
was  the  fireplace  or  stove ;  round  the  sides 
were  lockers  for  the  stowing  away  of  sun- 
dries of  every  kind.  The  tops  of  the 
lockers  served  as  seats.  There  was  no 
table.  On  each  side  of  the  cabin  was  an 
aperture  about  two  feet  square,  closed  at 
pleasure  with  a  sliding  panel ;  this  gave 
access  to  the  bunk  or  sleeping-berth.  By 
crawling  in  at  the  hole  one  found  a  mat- 
tress, and  space,  but  only  just  space 
enough  to  lie  down  in,  with  the  nose  six 
inches  from  the  nether  surface  of  die 
deck.  The  smallest  trifle  in  the  cabin  had 
its  proper  place,  and  everything  was  beau- 
tifully clean  and  orderly. 

"There,  miss,"  Cable  said.  "I  doubt 
you  won't  be  able  to  stow  yourself  prop- 
erly into  one  of  these  here  bunks  without 
knocking  yourself  about ;  and  if  I  was  to 
put  you  on  the  locker,  with  the  lurching 
you  might  slide  off;  so  you  had  better 
just  lie  aown  on  the  cabin  floor,  with  your 
feet  to  the  fire.  I'll  spread  a  mattress  for 
you.  Lie  down  till  you've  got  your  breath 
a^in  and  recovered  from  your  fright  a 
bit.  You'd  better  presently,  when  you  can 
manage  it,  whip  off  that  gown,  wnich  is 
wet,  and  let  me  cover  you  up  with  blan- 
kets and  give  vou  a  drop  of  hot  brandy 
and  vrater.  Then  try  to  get  to  sleep. 
Don't  you  mind  me,  miss !  I'm  the  fa- 
ther of  a  family.  I'm  the  father  of  seven 
little  girls,  and  two  of  them  twins.  When 
you're  able  to  look  about  you,  miss,  youll 
see  a  pair  of  socks  I've  been  knitting  for 
the  baby.  I've  one  done,  and  t'other*s 
getting  on.  Excuse  the  liberty,  if  I  throw 
my  pilot  coat  over  you  —  your  gown  was 
wet  by  that  wave,  and  you  seem  so  ex- 
hausted you  might  get  your  death  of  a 
chill.  I've  g^t  to  go  aloft  after  the  light, 
which  will  occupy  me  some  time.  Then 
you  can  take  on  your  gown.  The  darned 
Doy  has  gorged  all  the  bread,  and  there 
was  none  left;  and  I  sent  him  ashore  for 
more,  and  he  hasn't  come  back,  or  he 
would  act  as  your  lady's-maid.  Very 
sorry,  miss,  I  can't  do  bfetter;  but  dont 
thinK  anything  of  me.  I'm  the  father  of 
seven  children,  and  there's  ne'er  a  boy 
among  them,  and  two  of  them  are  twins, 
so  there's  no  occasion  to  be  afeared  of 
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He  did  not  like  to  leave  her  in  her  con- 
dition of  exhaustion,  so  he  made  an  ex- 
cuse to  remain  till  he  saw  her  a  little 
recovered.     He  put  the   kettle   on  the 
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stove.  "Well  have  the  water  boiling 
directly.  1 1  don't  mix  well  with  the  brandy 
if  it  isn't  boiling."  Then  he  lit  the  pendent 
lamp,  for  the  cabin  was  dark,  and  poked 
the  fire,  and  coaxed  the  kettle,  and  groped 
for  the  sugar.  When  he  had  mixea  her  a 
glass,  he  brought  it  to  her  where  she  lay. 
The  light  of  the  lamp  was  on  her  face. 
"  Why  —  I  declare,  miss  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"why  —  surely,  youVc  Miss  Josephine 
Comellis." 

She  slightly  nodded. 

"  Lord  r  What  ever  brought  you  here  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  I  was  running  away." 

"  From  what  ?  " 

"  My  own  thoughts." 


From  The  National  Review. 
JUBILEE  REIGNS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  country  is  preparing  to  celebrate 
an  event  unparalleled  in  its  nistory  —  the 
jubilee  of  the  reign  of  a  queen. 

In  the  thousand  and  sixty  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  Egbert  was  made  king 
of  all  England,  there  have  been  but  three 
occupants  of  the  throne  whose  reigns  have 
been  so  prolonged  as  that  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. But  her  Majesty  will,  in  the  course 
of  this  vear,  have  reigned,  in  one  sense, 
longer  than  any  English  sovereign ;  for  of 
the  three  kings  whose  reigns  will  have 
exceeded  hers  jit  the  Jubilee  celebration 
in  June  next,  not  one  actually  ruled  for  so 
long  a  period  as  fifty  years.  King  Henry 
III.  was  crowned  on  the  death  of  King 
John  in  1216,  but  the  regency  was  en- 
trusted to  the  Earl  of  Pembrolce,  and  it 
was  not  until  1222  that  the  king  was  de- 
clared of  age.  King  Edward  III.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  deposition  of 
his  father  in  1327;  but  it  was  not  until 
1330  that  he  assumed  the  government,  so 
that  he  only  ruled  from  that  date  to  his 
death  in  1377  —  forty-seven  years.  King 
George  III.  practically  ceased  to  reign 
six  weeks  after  the  completion  of  his  fifty 
years*  reign  ;  but  if  we  except  the  perioa 
during  which  his  former  mental  affliction 
lastea  —  namely,  from  the  beginning  of 
November,  1789,  until  the  following  Feb- 
ruary—  his  Majesty's  actual  rule  tell  be- 
low the  period  of  nfty  years.  It  is  pro- 
posed first  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
Jubilees,  and  then,  by  reference  to  the 
works  of  the  principal  historians,  to  show 
the  vast  national  importance  of  the  reigns 
of  the  three  monarcns  who  have  worn  the 
English  crown  for  more  than  fifty  years. 


Jubilee  is  so  called  from  a  word  in  He- 
brew which  signifies  a  ram,  because  it 
was  proclaimed  with  the  sound  of  tram- 
pets  made  of  ram*s  horns.  Jubilee,  among 
the  Jews,  denoted  every  fiftieth  year,  be- 
ing that  following  the  revolution  of  seven 
weeks  of  years,  at  which  time  all  the 
slaves  were  made  free,  and  all  land  re- 
verted to  its  ancient  owners.  An  account 
of  the  institution  of  this  festival  is  to  be 
found  in  Leviticus-xxv.  8-17. 

The  learned  are  divided  about  the  year 
of  Jubilee,  some  maintaining  that  it  was 
every  forty-ninth,  and  others  that  it  was 
every  fiftieth  year.    The  ground  of  the 
former  opinion  is  chiefly  this,  that  the 
forty-ninth  year  being,  of  course,  a  Sab- 
batical year,  if  the  Jubilee  had  been  kept 
on  the  fiftieth,  the  land  must  have  had 
two  Sabbaths  or  have  lain    fallow  two 
years,  which,  without  a  miracle,  would 
have  produced  a  dearth.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Scripture  ex- 
pressly declares  it  to  be  the  fiftieth  ytax 
—  Leviticus  xxv.  10,  11 — and  besides,  if 
the  Jubilee  and  Sabbatical  year  had  been 
the  same,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  a  prohibition  to  sow  and  reap,  because 
that  kind  of  labor  was  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  the  Sabbatical  year.    The  authors 
of  the  Universal  History  endeavor  to  rec- 
oncile these  opinions  by  observing  that, 
as  the  Jubilee  began  in  the  first  month  of 
the  civil  year,  which  was  the  seventh  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  it  might  be  said  to  be 
either  the  forty-ninth  or  fiftieth,  according 
as  one  or  other  of  these  computations  was 
followed.    The  political  design  of  the  law 
of  Jubilee  was  to  prevent  the  too  great 
oppression  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  their 
liability  to  perpetual   slavery.     By  this 
means  a  kind  of  equality  was  preserved 
through  all  the  families  of  Israel,  and  the 
distinction  of  tribes  was  also  preserved, 
that  they  might  be  able,  when  there  was 
occasion,  to  prove  in  the  Jubilee  ]rear 
their  right  to  the  inheritance  of  their  an- 
cestors.   The  Jubilee  served  also,  like  the 
Olympiads  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Lustra  of 
the  Romans,  for  the  readier  computation 
of  time.    After  the  Babylonish  captivity 
the  Jubilee  was  no  longer  regarded.  Jubi- 
lee in  a  more  modern  sense  denotes  the 
Jubilee  year  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  is  observed  every  twenty-fifth  year 
from  Christmas  to  Christmas.    During  its 
continuance  plenary  indulgence  is  obtain- 
able by  all  Catholics  on  condition  of  their 
penitently  confessing  their  sins,  and  visit- 
ing certain  churches  a  stated  number  of 
times,  or  doing  an  equivalent  amount  of 
meritorious  work.    Tne  Jubileo  was  first 
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established  by  Boniface  VII.  in  1300,  and 
it  was  only  to  return  every  hundred  years. 
But  the  first  celebration  brought  such 
stores  of  wealth  to  Rome,  that  this  was 
called  the  golden  year,  which  occasioned 
Clement  VI.  in  1343  to  reduce  the  period 
of  the  Jubilee  to  fifty  years.  Urban  VL 
in  138^  appointed  it  to  be  held  every 
thirty-hve  years,  that  being  the  age  of  our 
Saviour,  and  Paul  II.  reduced  it  to  every 
twenty-five,  that  every  person  might  have 
the  benefit  of  it  once  in  his  life.  Jubilees 
afterwards  became  more  frequent,  and  the 
popes  granted  them  as  often  as  they  or 
the  Church  had  occasion  for  them.  There 
is  usually  one  at  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  pope.  The  last  ordinary  Jubilee  was 
observed  in  1875. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  record  that  the 
first  mention  of  a  reign  of  fifty  years  in 
this  country  is  that  of  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent,  one  of  the  seven  Saxon  kingdoms, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  566  and 
died  in  616.  During  this  reign  occurred 
events  of  transcendant  interest  and  impor- 
tance, for  in  597  St.  Augustine  came  over 
on  his  mission. 

King  Ethelbert  was  baptized,  becoming 
the  first  Christian  king,  and  St.  Augustine 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
code  of  laws  published  in  English  during 
this  reign  is  the  first  of  our  written  laws, 
and  the  earliest  in  any  modern  language. 
But  we  pass  on  to  consider  the  three 
reigns  indicated  above. 

King  Henry  III.  was  twice  crowned; 
firstly,  on  his  father's  death,  when  he  was 
but  nine  years  old.  This  is  the  sole  in- 
stance or  a  coronation  taking  place  else- 
where than  at  Westminster,  for  the  Abbey 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  dauphin  of 
France,  the  king  was  crowned  in  the  Ab- 
bey of  Gloucester.  On  regaining  posses- 
sion of  Westminster  he  was  again  crowned 
there  in  state  on  Whit  Sunday  by  Stephen 
Langton,  having  the  day  before  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 
The  Chronicles  of  the  period  relate  that 
the  feasting  and  entertainments  exceeded 
those  held  at  any  previous  coronation. 
Sharon  Turner,  in  nis  "History  of  En- 
gland," says :  "  Henry's  reign  was  above 
all  others  abundant  m  public  prosperity 
and  comforts.  In  no  part  of  our  history 
do  more  striking  indications  of  improve- 
ment appear  in  every  department  of  na- 
tional excellence  than  under  this  depre- 
ciated king." 

Lingard  says  :  "  Gentle  and  credulous, 
warm  in  his  attachments,  and  forgiving  in 
his  enmities,  without  vices,  but  sJso  with- 
out energy,  Henry  was  a  good  man  and  a 


weak  monarch.  But  under  his  weak  but 
pacific  sway,  the  nation  grew  more  rapidly 
in  wealth  and  prosperity  than  it  had  done 
under  any  of  his  military  progenitors." 

All  historians  seem  to  agree  that,  in 
spite  of  many  adverse  circumstances,  the 
wealth  of  the  country  seems  to  have  in- 
creased steadily  during  this  reign.  Trade 
received  an  immense  impulse,  and  Lom- 
bard Street  became  the  headquarters  of 
Italian  finance.  In  Pearson's  "Middle 
Ages  "  we  read :  — 

The  marvellous  works  of  Roger  Bacon  show 
that  optics  and  mechanics  were  intelligently 
studied  with  a  view  to  invention,  and  the  great 
prophet  of  Science  speaks  with  a  serene  con- 
fidence of  possible  results,  which  religion 
taught  him  to  under-value,  but  which  have 
been  the  triumph  of  later  centuries;  of  car- 
riages that  can  go  without  horses,  boats  that 
can  sail  against  the  wind,  and  glasses  that  can 
reflect  distant  objects.  To  him,  or  to  this 
time,  belongs  the  discovery  of  gunpowder. 
Literature  had  a  little  declined  before  the  more 
absorbing  interest  of  political  struggles,  but 
the  reign  produced  one  of  our  greatest  law- 
yers, Bracton;  and  Bacon  and  Duns  Scotus 
were  the  glory  of  the  Schools.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand students  were  entered  on  the  Oxford 
books,  and  Cambridge  was  growing  into  im- 
portance. The  separation  from  Normandy 
had  consolidated  Norman  and  Saxon  into  one 
English  people.  Not  to  speak  English  was 
the  mark  of  a  foreigner ;  and  no  longer,  as  in 
old  times,  of  a  gentleman.  The  very  Govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  translate  its  more  im- 
portant manifestoes  into  the  vernacular.  The 
law  of  En^lishry  was  dying  out,  and  it  had 
been  found  possible  to  abolish  the  ordeal, 
which  was  not  now,  as  it  had  once  been,  the 
refuge  of  the  weak  ifrom  the  strong.  Wealth, 
intelligence,  unity,  and  the  growth  of  law  were 
slowly  moulding  the  nation  for  higher  desti- 
nies. 

Of  all  the  kings  since  the  Conquest^ 
Henry  received  the  least  money  from  the 
tenants  of  the  crown.  His  reign  com- 
menced in  stormy  times.  The  barons 
had  called  the  heir  of  France  to  the  En- 
glish throne,  and  did  him  homage.  They 
were  led  to  adopt  this  course  by  the  fact 
of  King  John  having  armed,  in  order  to 
annul  by  force  all  that  he  had  promised 
by  Magna  Charta.  The  statistics  or  pro- 
visions of  Oxford  contain  the  first  attempt 
to  form  a  Parliamentary  Assembly,  by  en- 
acting that  thrice  every  year  the  newly 
formed  royal  Council  should  meet  together 
with  twelve  men  elected  by  the  Common- 
alty of  England,  and  consult  on  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom.  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  the  leader  of  the  barons, 
secured  for  himself,  as  Ranke  puts  it^  "  an 
imperishable  memory'^  by  his  design  of 
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summoning,  first  of  all,  representatives  of  a  traveller  who  arrived  by  daylight  remain 

the   knights  of  the  shires,  and  directly  longer  than  two  days  in  any  village  or  town- 

afterwards   representatives   of  the  towns  ship,  unless  it  were  during  the  time  of  harvest, 

and  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  form  a  Parlia-  o'"  ^'^  'j?*^  '^J^"*^  ^^^^^^^  »"^«^  ^^J^*  «"*" 

ment  in  conjunction  with  the  nobles  of  ^"^^    ^°^.  *^^  ^'^^^Z  ^l?"7v''r  .JjfJ?i^ 

t           1           ^  chant  who  is  on  his  road,  the  mayor  and  bailin 

me  reaim.  ^^^^  y^^^^^  ^^  furnish  him  with  a  guard,  if 

Henry  was  renowned  for  piety  and  de-  required  to  do  so;  and  if  he  numl^red  his 

votion,  and  for  his  regular  attendance  on  money  in  their  presence,  and  were  afterwards 

public  worship.     His  greatest  work  was  robbed,  he  could  recover  the  amount  of  his 

the   restoration  of   the  Abbey  of  West-  loss  from  the  inhabitants,  who  were  judged 

minster   in  its   present,  or  nearly  in  its  guilty  of  a  breach  of  their  duty  to  the  King  by 

present  form.  neglecting  to  pursue  the  measures  neccssaiy 

His  veneration  for  his  Anglo-Saxon  an-  ^o  preserve  his  peace  in  their  neighborhood, 
cestors  attracted  him  to  Westminster  and  Amongst  curiosities  found  in  the  Chron- 
the  Confessor's  tomb.  His  sons  were  the  ides  of  the  period,  it  may  be  interesting 
first  of  the  English  princes  who  were  to  quote  the  Chronicle  of  Dunstable,  which 
called  by  Anglo-Saxon  names,  and  his  records  that  in  orte  year  of  this  reign, 
eldest  son  was  the  first  prince  ever  bom  wheat  was  sold  in  many  places  at  8j.  a 
at  Westminster.  The  Abbey  was  built  quarter,  but  never  rose  in  Dunstable  above 
entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  crown.  On  it  a  crown.  In  another  Chronicle  we  find 
the  king  lavished  vast  sums  of  money,  that  during  this  reign  occurred  the  first 
and  the  most  renowned  painters  and  sculp-  mention  ofcoal  in  England,  the  king  havw 
tors  of  Italy  were  requisitioned  for  its  ing  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  New- 
embellishment.  The  shrine  destined  to  castle  in  which  he  gave  the  inhabitants  a 
receive  the  body  of  Edward  the  Confessor  license  to  dig  coal.  Gold  coin  was  first 
was  raised  upon  a  mound  which  was  the  struck  in  this  reign.  The  importance  of 
last  funeral  tumulus  in  England,  and  to  the  reign  cannot  be  better  exemplified 
this,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremonv,  was  than  in  the  words  of  Lord  Macauiay  :  — 
the  corpse  transferred.  Henry  III.  ap-  „  .,  ,  ,  .  . 
pears  to  great  advantage  as  a  legislator.  Sterile  and  obscure  as  is  that  portion  of  our 

The  common,  as  well  as  the  statute  law  of  ^."^^*'  l^  ^  J^^'I  ^^^^  ^^  "™"'^  ^^  ^^F  *^ 

X7     \      I           -J       «o  viiv  o^aiut^  i««  wi.  origin  of  our  freedom,  our  prosperity,  and  oar 

Lngand,  received  considerable  improve-  j^^        jhcn  it  was  that  the  ^reat  English 

mcntsm  his  reign.    Several  circumstances  people  was  formed ;  that  the  national  charao 

concurred  to  promote  the   improvements  tcr  began  to  exhibit  those  peculiarities  which 

of  the   common  law.      The  most  impor-  it  has  ever  since  retained,  and  that  our  fathers 

tant  of  these  were  the  settlement  of  the  became  emphatically  islanders — islanders  not 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  merely  in  geographical  position,  but  in  their 

the  withdrawal  of  the  clergy,  who  were  politics,   their  feelings,  and  their  manners, 

great  enemies  to  the  common  law,  both  'i'^^".^*''!^  appeared  with  distinctness   that 

from  the  bench  and  the  bar,  in  obedience  Constitution  which  has  ever  since,  t^^^^ 

to  a  canon  made  in  m  7,the  establishment  ir:-,^^^:i\^l  '^^^^r^i^d^^t':^:'^ 

of  the  law  colleges,  the  inns  of  court,  the  ^.^^Id  are  copies,  and  which,  in  spite  of  some 

decline  of  trials  by  ordeal  and  single  com-  defects,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  best 

bat,  and  the  statute  subjecting  pleaders  to  under  which  any  great  society  has  ever  yet 

a  fine  for  absurd   and  foolish  pleading,  existed  during  many  ages.    Tnen  it  was  tnat 

The  statutes  concerning  the  exchequer,  the  House  ot  Commons,  the  archetype  of  all 

which  were  made  in  126(3,  are  the  first  of  the  representative  assemblies  which  now  meet, 

our  statutes  in  the  French  language.    All  «»thcr  in  the  old  or  in  the  new  worid.  held  its 

the  preceding  statutes  had  been  in  Latin.  ^'^^  sittings.    Then  it  was  that  the  Commoa 

There  are  some  curiosities  amongst  the  ?;;?'" ^"^  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  nip. 

..«,,„iof:^««   {^     *u                   «  •iv^iifeov  V  ,^  ^„    became  a  not  unworthy  rival  of  the  Im- 

regulations  for    he  preservation  of   the  /j^,  jurisprudence.    Then  it  was  that  the 

^peace  issued  in  the  36th  of  Henry  III.  courage  of  those  sailors  who  manned  the  rude 

Watch  was  ordered  to  be  kept  from  sunset  barks  of  the  Cinque  Ports  first  made  the  flag 

to  sunrise  during  the  nights  between  the  Feast  of  England  terrible  on  the  seas.     Then  it  was 

of  the  Ascension  and  that  of  St.  Michael,  in  that  the  most  ancient  colleges,   which  still 

the  villages  by  four  or  six  stout  and  good  men  exist  at  both  the  great  national  seats  of  leam^ 

armed  with  Ix^ws-and-arrows  and  other  light  ing,  were  founded.      Then  was  formed  that 

weapons,  in  the  towns  by  a  companv  of  twelve,  .  language,  less  musical,  indeed,  than  the  Ian* 

and  in  the  cities  by  companies  of  six  stationed  '  guagcs  of  the  South,  but  in  force,  in  richnesSt 

at  every  gate.     If'  anv  stranger  attempted  to  in  aptitude  for  all  the  highest  purposes  of  the 

enter  of  depart  after  tnc  watch  was  set,  he  was  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  orator,  inferior 
instantly  arrested  and  confined  for  examina- '  to  the  tongue  of  Greece  alone.     Then,  too, 

tion  until  the  following  morning.     Nor  could  '  appeared  the  first  dawn  of  that  noble  litenr 
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ture,  the  most  splendid  and  the  most  durable 
of  the  many  glories  of  England. 

Fuller,  in  his  "  Church  History,"  thus 
refers  to  the  king:  — 

Quiet  King  Henr)'  III.,  our  English  Nestor 
(not  for  depth  of  brains  but  length  of  life)  as 
who  reigned  fifty-six  years,  in  which  terme  he 
buried  all  his  contemporary  princes  in  Chris- 
tendom twice  over.  All  the  months  in  a  year 
may  in  a  manner  be  carved  out  of  an  April 
day  —  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  fair,  foule  weath- 
er, being  oft  presented  therein.  Such  the 
character  of  this  King's  life,  certain  onely  in 
uncertainty,  sorrowful,  successful,  in  plenty,  in 
penury,  in  wealth,  in  want,  conquered,  con- 
queror. 

Henry  died  at  Westminster,  November 
1 6, 1272.  He  was  buried  first  in  the  tomb 
vacated  by  the  removal  of  the  Confessor's 
bones,  and  in  1291  reinterred  in  the  one 
which  we  now  see.  Thus  commenced  the 
line  of  royal  sepultures  in  the  Abbey. 
At  the  reinterment  his  heart  was  deliv- 
ered to  the  Abbess  of  Fontevrault,  to  be 
deposited,  in  accordance  with  a  promise 
made  in  early  life,  with  the  ashes  of  his 
kindred  in  Anjou.  "  The  last  relic,"  says 
Dean  Stanley,  *'of  the  lingering  Plantage- 
net  affection  for  their  foreign  home." 

We  now  turn  to  King  Edward  III.,  with 
whose  name  are  linked  some  of  the  most 
splendid  achievements  of  the  English 
arms.  Edward  III.,  king  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  was  born  on 
November  13,  131 2,  at  Windsor  Castle, 
whence  he  had  his  surname,  after  the 
manner  of  that  ape.  His  mother,  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of 
France,  was  accounted  in  her  time  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the  world. 
Prince  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king 
of  France,  being  with  many  of  the  French 
nobility  at  the  English  court,  earnestly 
endeavored  to  have  the  prince  named  after 
King  Philip,  but  this  suggestion  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  English  nobilitv, 
whose  wishes  ultimately  prevailed.  At 
his  coronation  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
1327,  the  sword  and  shield  of  State  were 
first  carried  before  the  sovereign.  Dur- 
ing his  reign  Edward  issued  writs  of  sum- 
mons, which  are  extant  to  this  day,  to 
assemble  no  less  than  seventy  Parlia- 
ments or  great  Councils.  His  frequent 
need  of  supplies  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
his  numerous  and  long-continued  wars 
were  the  cause  of  this  large  number.  His 
military  successes  were  indeed  extraor- 
dinary.' Her  .illed  two  kings  in  one  day 
and  routed.'  third,  and  had  two  kings, 
those  of  Sg/ tland  and  France,  his  prison- 
ers at  one  /.ime.     So  great  was  his  reputa- 
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tion  abroad  that  on  the  death  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria  he  had  the  offer  of  the  empire, 
which  he  declined.     He  was  the  first  En- 

flish  king  who  bore  the  arms  and  title  of 
ranee. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  death 
of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  one  of  the  two 
kings  mentioned  as  having  been  killed  in 
one  day,  are  peculiarly  interesting.  Frois- 
sart  relates  that  the  Icing,  thouga  old  and 
blind,  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  enter- 
ing the  battle  of  Crecy;  he  therefore 
caused  his  bridle-reins  to  be  fastened  to 
those  of  two  of  his  attendants,  one  on 
either  side.  All  three  were,  after  the  bat- 
tle, found  among  the  slain,  with  their 
horses  standing  by  them.  The  king's 
crest  was  three  ostrich  feathers,  and  his 
motto  Ich  dien^  I  serve,  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  adopted  for  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  memorial  of  that  great  victory. 
Hallam,  in  his  "  View  of  the  State  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  Middle  Ages,"  referring 
to  the  commencement  of  the  war  against 
France,  writes  of  the  English  king  :  — 

The  first  advantage  which  Edward  III.  pos- 
sessed in.  this  contest  was  derived  from  the 
splendor  of  his  personal  character,  and  from 
the  still  more  eminent  virtues  of  his  son.  Be- 
sides prudence  and  military  skill,  these  great 
princes  were  endowed  with  qualities  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Chiv- 
alry was  then  in  its  zenith,  and  in  all  the  vir- 
tues which  adorned  the  knightly  character,  in 
courtesy,  munificence,  gallantrj',  in  all  delicate 
and  magnanimous  feelmgs,  none  were  so  con- 
spicuous as  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince. 
As  later  princes  have  boasted  of  being  the 
best  gentlemen,  they  might  claim  to  be  the 
prowest  knights  in  Europe;  a  character  not 
quite  dissimilar,  yet  of  more  high  pretension. 
Their  court  was,  as  it  were,  the  sun  of  that 
system  which  embraced  the  valor  and  nobility 
of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  respect  whicn 
was  felt  for  their  Excellencies,  while  it  drew 
many  to  their  side,  mitigated  in  all  the  rancor 
and  ferociousness  of  hostility. 

Edward  III.  was  as  much  attached  to 
Windsor  as  Henry  III.  was  to  Westmins- 
ter. The  characters  of  the  two  monarchs 
are  well  exemplified  by  this  — the  one  of 
a  quiet  disposition  and  strong  religious 
tendencies,  choosing  for  his  chief  work 
the  erection  of  a  church  which  was  to  ex- 
cel all  others  in  beauty  ;  the  other,  endued 
witli  indomitable  energy,  and  fascinated 
by  the  martial  spirit  of  the  age,  bestowed 
his  care  and  thous^ht  rather  upon  making 
his  favorite  residence  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  the  kingdom.  He  built  St. 
George's  Chapel,  St.  George's  Hall,  the 
king*s  palace,  the  lodgings  in  the  east  and 
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south  sides  of  the  Upper  Ward,  the  keep  |  Britain  "  is  interesting  in  connection  with 
or  tower  in  the  Middle  Ward,  the  houses  |  the  larjje  number  of  members  of  the  legal 
for  the  custos  and  canons  in  the  Lower   profession  who  now  enter  Parliament :  — 


memory  of  kin^r  Arthur,  and  of  re- ,  ^v  ordeals  than  by  law.  the  prof( 
mg  the  Round  1  able,  Edward  caused   i^-er  was  neither  very  lucrative 


Ward,  together  with  the  whole  circumfer- 
ence of  the  walls  and  their  several  towers 
and  gates.     Being  desirous  of  honoring 

storing 

solemn  jousts  to  be  held  at  Windsor,  and 
it  was  then  that  he  formed  the  design  of 
instituting  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  It 
was  the  peculiar  appendage  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Round  Table  that  it  should 
combine  festivity  with  martial  exercise. 
The  knights  who  were  to  engage  alwavs 
dined  first  with  each  other  at  the  table, 
which  was  made  round  that  there  might 
be  no  precedence  and  no  distinction  of 
rank. 

The  diameter  of  the  table  was  two  hun- 
dred feet.  The  king  made  Windsor  the 
perpetual  seat  of  the  most  noble  Order  of 
the  Garter.  He  himself  first  took  the 
habit  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  George  from 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
—  which  bishop  is  by  statute  always  prel- 
ate of  the  order  —  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  give  the  habit  to  the  other  twenty-five 
knight  companions.  The  full  institution 
took  place  on  April  23,  1349,  being  the 
Festival  of  St.  George,  when  the  king  and 
all    the    knights    went    in    state    to    St.  i 


In  these  da\'S  (King  Edward  III.)  of  chiv- 
alry and  superstition,  when  disputes  were 
more  frequently  determined  by  the  sword  or 


:ession  of 
lawj-er  was  neither  very  lucrative  nor  very 
honorable,  and  consequently  was  embraced  1^ 
few  men  of  probity  a:id  credit.  This  brought 
the  profession  into  such  disgrace  that  prac- 
tising la\v)'crs  were  declared  incapable  of  being 
chosen  members  of  Parliament  by  a  statute  A 
46  Edward  III.  1372. 

The  title  of  duke  was  introduced  by  King 
Edward  about  a  year  before  he  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  France.  He  created 
his  eldest  son,  Prince  Edward,  Duke  o£ 
Cornwall.  This  was  done  with  great  so- 
lemnity in  full  Parliament  at  Westmins- 
ter, March  17,  1337.  Shortly  before  the 
king's  accession  John  Wickliffe  was  bom, 
ami  his  name  is  first  mentioned  in  history 
about  the  year  1360.  His  reputation  and 
influence  became  so  great  that,  in  1374,  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  the 
king  to  Bruges  to  treat  with  Pope  Gregory 
XI.  respecting  the  repeal  of  the  Statutes 
of  Pro  visors  and  Praemunire.  Chaucer, 
**  the  father  of  English  poetry,"  lived  dur- 
ing this  reign,  and  was  one  of  the  kind's 


„..    w.s.    .^...^..vw    „v.„.    .»    w«.vw    *x,    ^';  I  pages.     We  will  now  conclude  our  notice 
George  s  Chapel^  to  hear  mass  celebrated  |  ^f^j^g  YAss^^xC  III.  by  extracts  from  the 


principal  historians.     Hume  says :  — 


by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  King  Ed- 
ward celebrated  two  jubilees,  one  of  his 
age,  and  the  other  of  his  reign.  Amongst  The  English  arc  apt  to  consider  with  pccul- 
the  ordinances  made  at  the  jubilee  of  the  i  ^^^^  fo"dncss  the  history  of  Edward  III.,  and 
king's  age  was  one  that  thereafter  all  pleas  I  t^<-'^i*^ein  his  rcign,  as  it  wxs  one  of  the  long- 


should  be  used  in  English,  and  that  all 
law  cases,  pleadings,  sentences,  decrees, 
judgments,  and  contracts  should  be  writ- 
ten and  enrolled  in  the  English  or  Latin 
tongue,  the  French  being  wholly  laid 
aside.  This  was  not,  however,  fully  car- 
ried out.  The  king  at  this  time  again 
confirmed  Magna  Charta,  which  in  his 
whole  rcign  he  is  said  to  have  done  no 
less  than  twentv  several  times.  From 
this  jubilee  dated  the  custom  of  bestowing 
alms  on  Maundy  Thursday.  The  year 
1376  being  the  fittieth  of  the  king's  reign, 
he  kept  a  st-cond  jubilee,  and  **in  consid- 
eration thereof  bestowed  j)ardons,  immu- 
nities, and  j^ races,  and  showed  many  nota 


est,  the  most  glorious,  also,  that  occurs  in  the 
annals  of  their  nation.  The  ascendant  which 
they  then  licgan  to  acquire  over  France,  their 
rival  and  supposed  national  enemy,  makes 
them  cast  their  eyes  on  this  {x^riod  with  great 
■  complacency,  and  sanctifies  every  measure 
which  Edward  embraced  for  that  end;  but  the 
domestic  government  of  this  prince  is  really 
more  admirable  than  his  foreign  victories,  and 
England  tnjoyed  bv  the  prudence  and  vigor 
of  his  .idininistration  a  longer  interval  of 
domestic  peace  and  tranquillity  than  she  had 
been  blessc<l  with  in  any  former  period,  or 
than  slie  ex|)cricnccd  f»)r  inanv  ages  after.  He 
gained  the  atTections  of  the  great,  yet  curbed 
their  licentiousness;  he  made  them  feel  his 
I>ower  without  their  daring,  or  even  beinff  in- 
clined, to  murmur  at  it ;  his  affable  and  oblig- 


ble  acts  of  bountv  and  goodness 'to  his  .  i"«  Iwhavior,  his  munificence  and  generosity, 
people  as  in  the 'first  jubilee."  During  . '"i^'l^  ^l»^'"l  »"H""^  ^'1^*  pleasure  to  his  do- 
this  reign  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com-  "»'"'""•  Y-  ^"^  \  •'^'"^,/^^S*"^^"*-^^  "^^^^  «he™ 
mcms  mrre  established.  Before,  the  bar-  rr"-,"':'  ;"J  ^  <^he,r  enterprises;  and 
,  ,     .   ,,        .     .         ,.        ',     I  their  un(|uiet  spirits,  directed  ai^amst  a  public 

ons  and  knights  ot  the  shires  had  con-  enemv,  h.i< I  no  leisure  to  breed' those  disturb- 
suited  totrcther,  but  in  the  year  1343  they  ^m^-cs  to  which  thcv  were  naturally  so  much 
sat  ai}art  for  the  first  time.  The  following  inclined,  and  which'  the  frame  of  tlie  govem- 
cxiract  from  Henry's  •*  History  of  Great    ment  seemed  so  much  to  authorize. 
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Von  Ranke  has  v 


In  the  French  and  Scotch  nars  the  now 
united  nation,  whicli  put  forth  all  its' strength, 
came  for  the  first  time  (o  the  feeling  of  its 
power,  lo  a  position  of  its  own  in  the  world, 
and  to  the  consciousness  of  it.  A  period  fol- 
lowed in  ivhicii  England  seemed  tu  have  ob- 
tained (he  suptemacy  in  Western  Europe. 
I'eace  was  made  with  the  Scotch  and  French ; 
the  Prince  of  Wales  went  to  reside  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  mixed  in  (he  Spanish  quarrels 
with  (he  view  of  uniting  Biscay  to  his  lerrilo- 
ries  in  Soulhern  France.  As  (he  result  of 
these  circumstances.  Llnglisli  commerce  flour- 
ished immensely,  and,  in  emulous  alliance 
with  that  of  Flanders,  began  to  form  another 
great  centre  for  the  general  commerce  of  the 
ivorld.  It  was  still  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  but  the  English  made  great  profits 
by  it.  Their  riches  gained  them  almost  as 
much  prestige  in  the  world  as  their  bravery. 
I'he  whole  government  assumed  a  popular 
character. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  thus  refers  to 
the  period  :  — 

Civil  architecture  was  beginning  (o  revive; 
castles  were  being  used  for  solemnities  and 
festivities  which  before  had  no  other  purpose 
than  security.  The  aichtlcclure  of  churches 
had  almost  reached  its  highest  perfection ;  a 
new  and  singular  art  which,  though  it  spread 
magnificence  from  Seville  to  Norway,  has  left 
scarce  any  account  of  the  names  of  its  pro- 
fessors. The  contrast  of  vastncss  with  ininute 
finish;  the  power  of  structure  lo  eiliibit 
changes  of  light  and  shadow  —  transitions 
from  awful  gloom  to  splendid  radiance,  (he 
varie(y  and  intricacy  of  parts,  yet  appearing 
a.N  a  whole  to  the  fancy,  which  characterizes 
this  noble  art,  have  formed  a  mental  connec- 
tion between  it  and  religious  worship  which 
acquires  additional  strength  from  age  to  age. 
The  reign  of  Edward  was  distinguished  oy 
Chaucer,  the  greatest  poetical  genius,  if  not 
the  greatest  [,oct,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Dante,  whom  liurope  hati  produced,  probably 
from  the  death  of  Lucretius,  and  who  un- 
doubtedly surpasses  every  English  poet,  except 
Shakesjicarc,  in  tlie  variety  and  fertility  of  his 
faculties.  Under  this  reign,  says  Sir  ^latthew 
Hale,  the  law  was  improved  to  its  greatest 
height.  The  judges  and  pleaders  were  very 
learned.  The  jileadings  were  more  polished 
than  those  of  the  time  of  Edward  1 1. ;  yet  they 
have  neither  vmceriainty,  prolixity,  nor  olv 
i.cuii(y.  So  that  at  the  latter  part  of  this 
King's  reign  the  law  seemed  lo  be  near  its 


vidian. 


It  is  a  general  persuasion  amongst  English, 
men  that  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  id  the  moat 
illustrious  iicriod  of  their  anoii'nl  annals.  Our 
navv  established  its  predominance  over  (he 
most  celebrated  fleets.      Parliament  enjoyed 


in  full  its  Constitutional  powers,  the  Clergy 
evinced  a  disposition  (o  emancipate  (hemselves 
from  the  Papal  despotism.  England  appears 
with  new  features  after  his  death.  She  be- 
came a  country  of  larger  mind  and  nobler 
manners,  hastening  rapidly  to  more  glorious 
destinies. 

The  superiority  of  the  long-bow  over 
the  cross-bow  was  fully  established  in  the 
reigti  of  Edward  1 1 1.  The  bow  was  twice 
the  lenglh  of  the  arrow,  which  was  three 
feet  in  length.  So  skilled  die!  the  English 
archers  become  in  its  use  that  they  could 
use  it  with  precision  to  the  distance  of 
twelve-score  yards.  Everything  was  done 
to  encourage  its  use.  Proclamation  was 
made,  according  to  Ryraer,  that  all  per- 
sons should  practise  archery  on  the  holi- 
days out  of  the  hours  of  divine  service, 
and  every  game  which  might  compete 
with  that  exercise  was  strictly  forbidden. 
These  prohibited  games  were  tjuoits, 
hand-ball,  foot-ball,  stick-ball,  canibuca, 
and  cock-ttghting. 

The  lirst  toll  we  read  of  in  England  for 
mending  the  highways  was  imposed  in 
this  reign.  It  was  that  for  repairing  the 
road  between  St.  Giles's  and  Temple  Bar. 
Oxford  attained  great  eminence  at  this 
time,  and  in  Speed's  Chronicle  it  is  re* 
I  corded  that  there  were  thirty  thousand 
students  at  that  university.  Queen  Phi- 
lippa  evinced  her  interest  in  Oxford  by 
founding  Queen's  College.  Edward  was 
a  linguist  of  considerable  attainment.^,  for 
he  could  not  only  speak  the  English  and 
French,  but  also  understood  the  Spanish, 
German,  and  Latin  languages.  He  died 
June  zist,  1377,  which  was  a  Sunday,  and 
the  day  of  St.  Alban,  the  proto-martyr  of 
England,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 

An  annual  obit  was  ordained  to  be  held 
forever  in  memory  of  his  death  on  June 
2ist,  inSl.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor. 
In  this  year  of  grace  1887,  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  one 
of  England's  greatest  kings,  the  country 
hopes  to  be  celebrating  the  jubilee  of  the 
reign  of  one  of  her  greatest  queens. 

The  reign  of  George  III.  brings  us  into 
modem  days.  George  III.  was  the  first 
sovereign  of  the  house  of  Hanover  who 
was  bom  in  England,  and  his  reign  is  the 
longest  occurring  in  English  history,  hav- 
ing lasted  fifty-nine  and  a  quarter  years. 
His  coronation  excited  unusual  interest, 
and,  it,  is  recorded  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  so  great  was  the  demand  for 
places  that  front  seats  along  the  line  of  pro- 
cession cost  ten  guineas,  whereas,  on  the 
coronation  of  George  II.,  the  higliest  price 
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was  about  half  a  guinea.     The  same  au-  of  the  British  dominions,  when  torn  at  one 

lliority  tells  us  that  at  the  coronation  there  period  by  internal  convulsion,  and  menaced 

appeared  for  the   last  time  the   En^rlish  ^}  anothcj-  by  external  subjugation;  to  be 

representatives  of  the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  doomed  to  combat,  from  the  commencemeiit 

*,    XT ^1..    ,..u  , I  „  J   u^Cr.^..   4k«  to  the  end  of  a  rcign  cxtcndmg  over  more  than 

and   Normano>%  who  ranked   before   the  j^^j^  ^  ^^           ^^^  revolutionary  spirit,  veiled 

Arclibishop  ot  Canterbury.     Thus  passed  ^^  ^^^  ^-^^^  ^^^^^^^  the  guise  of  liberality  and 

away  the   last  vestiges  of  our  dominion  phiianih*  opv,  Haming  at  another  with  the  pas- 

over  France.  sions  and  the  terrors  of  a  burning  world.     Of 

Archbishop  Seeker,  who  officiated,  had  the  incalculable  importance  of  directing  the 

baptized,  confirmed,  and  married  the  king,  government  of  such  a  country  at  such  a  period, 

During  the  ceremony   there  occurred  an  with  the  steady  hand  of .  patriotic  wisdom,  we 

incident  which   aroused  the  fears  of  the  may  form  some  estimate  from  observing  what 

superstitious.      The   largest  jewel  in  the  had  been  the  consequences  of  the  bnrstmg 

o..A,..«  /  .11  ...,f      Tu;  .  ..w,o  o/tr..-..,o.-^c.  -/.  forth  of  similar  passions  at  the  same  time,  m 

crown  tell  out.     lliis  was  atterwaras  re-     ,,      ..^  ^        ,  *  .. .  /.  _ 

1,         ,               'j-^JiUi            £  other  States,  where  a  corresponding  regulating 

garded  as  having   indicated  the  loss   of  ^^^,^^  was  wanting,  and  where  democrat 

America.     The  importance  of  this  reign  through  the  infatuation  of  the  higher  ordeii, 

and  the  character  of  the  king  cannot  be  and  the  delusion  of  the  throne,  obtained  an 

better  described  than  by  reference  to  Ali-  early  and  a  lasting  triumph.    France  exhibited 

son's  *•  History  of  Europe  :  " —  the  prodigv  of    a  monarch  yielding  to  the 

^,.        .        r^           ,,T        u            1          1  wishes,  and  a  nobilitv  impregnated  from  the 

1  he  rcign  of  George  III.  embraces,  beyond  ^.^^^  ^^^,  ^,5,^  j^^  passions,  of  the  people; 

all  ciiicstion   the  most  eventful  and  important  ^^j  .„  „,^.  y^^^^^,^  J  ^^^^  Kcvolution,  the  Sevl 

period  in  the  annaU  of  mankind.     \\  hcthcr  j,^,^,;^,,  „„j  subjugation  of  Europe,  and  the 

we  regard  the  changes  in  society,  and  in  the  ^.^j.^^,  „,ti„„,e  {.^tinction  of  all  moral  prin- 

aspect  of  the  nor  d,  which  occurred  during  its  ^  ,     ,„,,            ^,^,„^„j  ^^  beedom  within  iu 

continuance,  or  the  lUus  nous  men  who  arose  ,^„„,,     j^  ,„  {    j       j        ^,.j„,  example  of 

in  (.re.it  lirita.n  and    the   adjoining  States  ,^    consequences  of  admitting  such  a  po«er 

during  Its  progress  it  mus    ever  form  an  era  „„„strainid  to  act  on  human  Sffairs. 
of  unexampled  interest.     Its  commencement 


was  coeval  with  the  glories  of  the  Seven 
Years*  War,  and  the  hirmation,  on  a  solid 
basis,  of  the  vast  Colonial  empire  of  (jfeat 
Britain ;  its  meridian  witnessed  the  momentous 
conflict  for  American  indejicndence,  and  the 
growth,  amidst  Transatlantic  wilds,  of  Euro- 
pean civilization ;  its  latter  days  were  inv«)lved 
in  the  heart-stirring  conflicts  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  overshadowed  by  the  military 
renown  of  Napoletm.  The  transition  from 
the  opening  of  this  rcign  to  its  termination  is 
not  merelv  that  from  «ine  tenturv  to  the  next, 
but  Ircjm  one  a^e  of  the  world  to  ant>thcr. 
New  elements  of  fearful  activity  were  brought 
into  o]>eration  in  the  moral  world  during  its 
continuauie,  aiul  new  principles  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  mankind  e>tal)iished  never  aiiain 


Again:  — 

Educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  the  King  looked  to  their  maintenance 
not  only  as  his  first  duty,  but  as  the  only  safe-, 
guard  of  his  throne.  Simple  in  his  habits, 
moderate  in  iiis  desires,  unostentatious  in  his 
tastes,  he  prcicned,  amidst  the  seductions  of 
a  palace,  the  purity  and  virtues  of  domestic 
life  —  he  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  that 
native  sagacity  and  just  discrimination,  for  the 
want  of  whicli  no  intellectual  cultivation  can 
afford  any  compensation,  and  which  arc  so 
often  found  more  than  adequate  to  supply  the 
place  oi  the  most  brilliant  and  even  solid  ac- 
(|uisiti(m».  He  inherited  from  his  father  the 
hereditary  courage  and  (Irmness  of  his  race  — 
no  nun  ])osses>sed  moral  determination  in  a 


to  be  shaken.      The  civilization  of    a  new    hi^h^r  degree,  or  was  more  willing,  when  he 
worl(l.  in  tnis  age,  was  contemporary  with  the    f  ji  he  was  right,  to  take  his  full  share  of  the 

responsibility  consequent  u])on  either  support- 


establishment  ot  new  principles  ior  the  gov 
eminent  of  the  old;  in  its  eventful  days  were 
combined  the  growth  of  (irecian  deni»)cracv 


ing  or  resisting  any  measure  of  importance. 
TJie  firmness  which  he  exhibited  un  the  occa- 


with  the  i)ass!ons  of  Roman  ambition,  i he  uion  of  the  run  upon  the  Bank,  and  the  Mutiny 
fervor  of  pltl)eian  zeal  with  the  i^ride  of  aris- 1  „f  the  Nore  in  1797,  brought  the  nation  safely 
tocratic  power,  the  bl.^od  ot  Manus  «iih  the  .  through  the  most  dangerous  crisis  of  recent 
pemusofLx.<ar.  the  opening  Ota  nobler  hem- 1  times.  When  resisting,  almost  alone,  Mr. 
isphere  to  the  enteri)risc  of  Columbus,  with'  j.-ox'^  Imi.a  Bill  in  1783,  he  expressed  his 
the  rise  of  a  social  agent  as  mighty  as  the  (ictermination  rather  to  resign  his  crown,  and 
pres^  m  the  powers  of  steam.  |  retire  to  Hanover,  than  permit  it  to  become  a 

Tu«  ^^ii««.;«^  f^r.^  «i  ^  „ «  ^1      4         law;  and  the  result  h:is  i:roved  both  that  be 

The  following,  from  the  same  chapter,    ,^^^^,\..^^^^^^,^.  ^^^^^^^^^  J„  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^ 

refers  to  dangers  which  have  not  wholly  j,.,.,;,,^^  „f  the  English  people,  and  rightly 
passed  away :  I  ajipreciated   the  probable  effect  of  the  pro- 

j^  .L    /  .      -  /'  fiT   .    I         11    1    posed  measure  on  our  Eastern  Empire,  and 

It  was  the  fate  ot  George  III.  to  be  called  ■  (he  balance  ot  the  Constitution  in  this  country. 
to  the  throne  of  the  onlv  tree  empire  m  exist- '  ' 

cnte  during  the  age  of  revolutions;  to  be  des-  i  George  1  II.'s  ministries  were  very  nu^ 
tilled  to  govern  the  v.-i$t  and  unwieldy  fabric    mcrous.'    In  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reiga 
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he  had  no  less  than  six  different  prime 
ministers,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Bute,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  Lord  Rockingham,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  Lord  North.  The  longest 
administration  in  the  reign  was  that  of 
Lord  North,  which  lasted  from  1770  to 
1782.  The  office  of  prime  minister  was 
vacated  three  times  durinoj  the  reign  by 
death,  in  the  cases  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr  Perceval.  The  king 
never  could  be  prevailed  upon  by  any  of 
his  ministers  to  agree  to  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, and  he  told  Lord  Grenville  "  that 
although  he  had  firmness  sufficient  to  quit 
his  throne  and  retire  to  a  cottage,  or  place 
his  neck  on  a  block,  if  his  people  required 
it,  yet  he  had  not  resolution  to  breaic  the 
oath  which  he  had  taken  in  the  most  sol- 
emn manner  at  his  coronation."  The 
Act  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard 
in  recent  political  discussions,  was  passed 
in  1800.  The  growth  of  the  influence  of 
the  press  during  the  reign  was  very  re- 
markable, and  it  is  thus  commented  on  by 
Mr.  Green  in  his  **  History  of  the  English 
Peq)le  : "  — 

At  the  moment  of  George  I  XL's  accession, 
the  impulse  which  Pitt  had  given  to  the  na- 
tional spirit,  and  the  rise  of  a  keener  interest 
in  politics,  was  fast  raising  the  press  into  an 
intellectual  and  political  power.  Not  only 
was  the  number  of  London  newspapers  fast 
increasing,  but  journals  were  being  estab- 
lished in  almost  every  considerable  town. 

Amongst  the  minor  statutes  of  George 
III.  appears  one,  the  repeal  of  which 
during  the  present  reign  has  had  effects 
which  have  caused  considerable  dissatis- 
faction. We  allude  to  what  is  called  "  the 
national  beverage."  By  the  56th  Geo. 
III.,  c.  58,  the  use  of  any  substitutes  for 
malt  or  for  hops  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer  was  prohibited.  By  the  25th  and 
26th  of  the  queen,  c.  22,  substitutes  for 
hops  were  authorized;  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Malt  Duty  Abolition  Act  of  1880, 
repealed  the  prohibition  of  substitutes  for 
malt.  If  these  statutes  had  contained 
clauses  requiring  that  when  substitutes 
for  malt  and  hops  were  used,  their  pres- 
ence and  their  nature  should  be  specified, 
the  beer-drinker  of  the  Victorian  reign 
would  not  have  had  cause  to  envy  his  pre- 
decessor of  the  Georgian  era. 

The  distinguished  men  who  lived  dur- 
ing this  period  form  a  very  imposing  array. 
In  the  political  arena  there  contended 
some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  most 
brilliant  orators  which  this  country  ever 
produced.  The  splendid  eloquence  and 
the  lofty  patriotism  of  Chatham  were  fol- 


lowed by  the  genius  of  the  great  rivals, 
Pitt  and  Fox,  and  the  oratory  of  Burke. 
Then,  too,  appeared  the  imperishable 
names  of  Nelson  and  of  Wellington.  In 
more  peaceful  walks  of  life,  Burns,  Byron, 
Campbell,  Shelley,  Keats,  Moore,  Scott, 
Southey,  and  Wordsworth,  form  a  band  of 
poets  of  which  any  age  might  be  proud. 
Of  great  writers  and  profound  thinkers, 
there  lived  Chalmers,  Coleridge,  Gibbon, 
Hume,  Johnson,  Mackintosh,  Robertson, 
Reid,  and  Stewart;  while  the  discoveries 
of  James  Walt  in  the  power  of  regulating 
the  force  of  steam,  form  a  period  forever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  science. 
Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  which  the  king 
had  granted  a  charter. 

The  colonial  empire  of  Great  Britain 
was  founded  in  this  reign  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  colonial  empire  of  France.  In 
1792  the  colonial  possessions  of  France 
rivalled  those  of  this  country.  The  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  West  Indies,  be- 
longed to  her;  and  in  the  East,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  the 
Isle  of  France,  Java,  and  the  Malaccas, 
belonged  to  her  or  her  allies ;  her  influ- 
ence on  the  continent  of  Hindostan  nearly 
equalled  that  of  England,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna  she  was  predominant. 
The  maritime  forces  of  the  two  countries 
were  nearly  equal ;  but  their  fight  for 
supremacy  ended  in  the  total  destruction 
of  the  Asiatic  and  American  possessions 
of  France,  and  in  the  foundation  of  the 
colonial  empire  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  our  time. 

We  would  conclude  with  the  expression 
of  an  earnest  hope  that  the  reign  of  her 
Gracious  Majesty  may  not  terminate  be- 
fore that  colonial  empire,  in  its  present 
imperial  proportions,  may  be  confederated, 
and  bound  in  closer  union  with  the  mother 
country.  Arthur  Burney. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
SOME  NARROW   ESCAPES. 

DURING  THE  FRANCO-GERMAN   WAR. 

When  war  was  declared  between  France 
and  Germany  in  the  early  summer  of  1870, 
1  was  sent  by  a  London  paper  to  act  as 
special  correspondent  with  MacMahon's 
corps  d^armde^  and,  leaving  town  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice,  arrived  at  Strasburg 
with  by  no. means  too  much  time  to  spare. 
On  arriving  at  Strasburg,  I  managed  to 
be  introduced,  in  an  informal  manner,  to 
the  gallant  oflicer  who  commanded  the 
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army  there  assembled,  and  w'as  not  a  little 
pleased  when  the  marshal  recognized  me, 
as  having  met  me  in  Algeria  some  years 
before.  Frenchmen,  and  more  particu- 
larly French  military  men,  are  somewhat 
backward,  or  shy,  of  traternizing  with  new 
acquaintances  ;  but  when  the  latter  show 
any  desire  to  know  them,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, as  was  the  case  with  me,  they 
show  anything  like  a  [genuine  admiration 
of  the  many  soldier-like  qualities  which 
are  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  com- 
pose their  armies,  they  will  always  come 
more  than  half-way  to  meet  foreigners  in 
the  bond  of  good  fellowship. 

Having  been  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the 
English  army,  added  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
not  only  seen  a  good  deal  of  active  service 
in  India,  but  had  also  been  witness  of 
how  tlie  French  troops  fought  in  Algeria, 
served  as  a  kind  of  bond  between  me  and 
those  whose  future  victories,  as  I  then 
firmlv  believed,  I  had  come  to  chronicle. 
Not  only  was  1  never  allowed  to  breakfast 
or  dine  at  my  own  expense,  but  had  I 
been  able  to  consume  a  dozen  or  more 
meals  everv  dav,  thov  would  all,  and  more 
loo.  have  been  provided  for  me.  In  a 
word  I  was  as  thoroughly  at  home  with 
my  French  hosts  —  for  such  they  certainly 
made  themselves  —  as  if  I  had  been,  on 
a  campaign  with  an  English  force,  and, 
perhaps,  even  more  so.  And  after  we 
marched  from  Strasburg,  nothing  could 
be  more  pleasant  than  the  camp  and  all 
belonging  to  it.  French  officers  have 
nothing  that  corresponds  with  our  English 
regimental  mess.  In  quarters  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  a  corps  generally  dine 
together ;  but  on  a  campaign,  or  when 
marching,  the  three  or  four  officers  of  each 
company  j.^iji.  and  with  an  old  soldier  to 
cook  and  cater  for  them,  take  their  meals 
at  the  same  table.  It  was  only  after  we 
got  to  Wisscniburg,  and  the  results  of  the 
war  seemed  to  be  more  dubious  than  be- 
fore, that  stern  reality  took  the  j>lace  of 
what  had  hitb.erto  been  a  period  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

When  we  reached  Worth,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  something  very  like  a  decisive 
ensxag*jmcnt  would  take  place,  and  that 
eiiher  the  French  or  the  German  army 
wnuld  l)e  bailly  beaten  before  many  hours 
were  over.  I  i^oi  away  from  the  lines, 
and  with  tlu-  help  of  a  little  of  that  gold 
which  is  a  key  to  most  doors,  managed  to 
get  up  to  the  Hat  top  of  the  tower  which 
forms  p.ift  of  the  village  church,  and  there 
witnessed  \\h.it  i>roved  to  be  the  begin- 
ning; of  tlie  end  of  the  war.  so  far  as  the 
French  armv  and  nation  were  concerned. 
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To  me,  as  well  as  to  my  friends,  tbe  day 
proved  most  unfortunate.  I  felt  so  certain 
that  MacMahon's  troops  would  rally  and 
eventually  beat  their  enemy,  that  I  delayed 
coming  down  from  the  tower  until  it  was 
too  late.  By  the  time  I  got  back  to  where 
I  had  left  an  old  britschka  with  two  screws 
of  horses  that  1  owned,  the  French  army 
was  in  full  retreat  for  the  Vosges,  the  Ger- 
mans were  in  possession  of  the  village, 
and  my  conveyance,  together  with  my 
servant  who  drove  it,  and  all  the  clothes  i 
had  in  the  world,  had  vanished.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  not  being  able  to  speak 
German,  I  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  taken 
before  the  officer  commanding  the  brigade 
that  held  the  place.  Of  the  treatment  I 
received  from  them  I  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  complain.  An  officer  who  could 
speak  English  was  sent  for,  and  when  he 
had  read  my  Foreign  Office  passport,  as 
well  as  my  credentials  for  the  paper  1 
represented,  I  was  at  once  released,  on 
the  condition  of  giving  my  parole  that  I 
would  not  rejoin  the  French  army  for  at 
least  seven  days.  I  was  then  eivc'n  a  free 
pass,  which  would  prevent  my  being  made 
prisoner  by  any  of  the  German  troops,  and 
was  told  I  might  go  where  I  liked. 

But  where  to  go,  and  how  to  do  so.  was 
now  the  question.  My  carriage  and  all 
my  kit  havmg  been  looted,  as  I  afterwards 
found  out,  by  the  German  camp-followers, 
I  had,  in  the  way  of  clothes,  what  I  stood 
in.  Most  fortunately  my  circular  letter  of 
credit  had  not  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest 
of  my  property.  I  had  kept  it  in  my 
breast  pocket  and  was  not  a  little  glad  that 
I  had  done  so.  If  I  could  only  reach  Carls- 
ruhe,  I  should  be  able  to  get  whatever 
money  1  wanted.  But  how  to  get  there  was 
the  question.  It  was  some  thirty  or  more 
English  miles  from  Worth ;  there  was  no 
convevance  of  any  sort  to  be  had;  and 
even  if  the  latter  had  been  favorable,  my 
whole  worldly  wealth  consisted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  letter  of  credit,  of  some- 
thing less  than  twenty  francs.  If  1  could 
manage  to  walk  all  the  way,  that  very 
modest  sum  would  suffice  me  for  a  very 
humble  lodging  each  night,  and  for  a  mo«^ 
erate  amount  of  indifferent  food.  I  bad, 
;  however,  no  choice.  Walk  I  must,  if  I 
did  not  want  to  be  left  to  star\'e  at  Worth. 
:  The  journey  to  Carlsruhe  would  help  to 
j  pass  away  the  seven  days,  or  at  anv  rate, 
j  a  large  portion  of  them,  durinsr  wnich  I 
.  was  under  parole  not  to  rejoin  the  French 
army.  To  remain  where  I  was,  or  to  UA' 
low  the  French  through  the  Vosges,  was 
equally  impossible.  So  I  made  up  my 
mind,  and  started  upon  what  promised  to 
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be,  and  what  certainly  proved,  a  journey 
that  was  anything  but  pleasant. 

Whatever  other  drawbacks  the  road 
between  Worth  and  Carlsruhe  had,  it  was 
by  no  means  a  solitary  or  lonely  route.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  wae- 
ons  and  other  conveyances  going  towards 
Germany,  or  those  coming  into  France, 
were  most  numerous.  The  former  were 
filled  with  French  prisoners  and  wounded 
soldiers;  the  latter  with  fresh  German 
troops  en  route  for  the  seat  of  war,  doctors 
and  sisters  of  charity  on  their  way  to  tend 
the  sick  of  the  German  army,  and  every 
sort  of  war  stores  and  supplies  it  is  possi- 
ble to  imagine.  There  were  three  villages 
in  the  thirty  miles  of  road,  where  I  found 
it  possible  to  rest  at  ni^ht  There  was 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  bedroom,  or 
even  of  a  bed,  to  be  had,  except  at  prices 
which  my  very  limited  amount  of  cash  ren- 
dered impossible  for  me.  I  was  obliged 
to  make  the  best  of  thines,  and  to  sleep, 
as  well  as  eat,  as  best  I  could.  Under 
such  circumstances  personal  cleanliness 
was  almost  impossible.  When  I  arrived, 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  at  Carls- 
ruhe, 1  was  very  far  from  being  respecta- 
ble in  appearance.  At  Gr6sse*s  Hotel 
the  clerk  in  the  bureau  evidently  did  not 
like  to  admit  me,  and  it  was  only  after  1 
had  shown  him  my  passport,  that  he  or- 
dered a  room  to  be  got  ready  for  me.  I 
went  at  once  to  the  bank  named  in  my 
letter  of  credit;  got  what  monev  I  re- 
quired; bought  a  suit  of  ready-made 
clothes ;  and  after  a  hot  bath,  ana  using 
plenty  of  soap,  began  to  feel  as  if  it  were 
possible  to  be  clean  and  comfortable 
again ;  although  it  took  two  or  three  days 
before  I  could  realize  that  I  had  got  rid 
of  the  dirt  and  discomfort  brought  about 
by  my  vagabond-like  pedestrian  journey. 
On  tiie  third  day  after  my  arrival  at  Carls- 
ruhe I  started  for  Bacien,  thence  went 
over  the  Swiss  frontier  to  Basle ;  and  by 
that  time  the  seven  days  having  elapsea, 
I  crossed  the  French  frontier,  and  made 
my  way  to  Laon,  following,  as  well  as  I 
could,  the  direction  in  which  public  report 
gave  out  that  the  army  under  MacMahon 
was  marching. 

No  one  who  was  not  a  witness  of  what 
was  going  on  in  this  part  of  France  at 
the  time  of  which  1  write,  could  possibly 
realize  the  immense  change  that  had  been 
wrought  in  the  people  since  the  defeat  of 
the  army  at  Worth.  Before  it  took  place 
not  only  the  army,  but  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions ot  Frenchmen,  looked  upon  the  vic- 
tory of  their  troops,  and  the  driving  out  of 
the  Germans  as  a  mere  question  of  time, 


and  believed  that,  before  many  days  were 
over,  not  only  would  the  enemy  be  igno- 
miniously  expelled  from  Frencn  soil,  but 
the  French  army  would  be  marching 
towards  Berlin.  But  now  all  this  had 
cnanged.  In  the  short  period,  not  more 
than  eight  or  nine  days,  that  elapsed  be- 
tween my  leaving  France  at  Worth,  and 
my  return  to  ft  at  Laon,  the  veiv  nature  of 
the  people  seemed  to  have  altered,  and 
certainly  not  for  the  better.  The  whole 
talk  was  about  the  national  defeat,  which 
they  seemed  to  think  could  not  be  avoided 
after  what  had  happened ;  and  seemed  to 
believe  most  firmly,  not  onlv  that  their 
army  had  not  fought  well,  but  that  its 
chiefs  had,  in  several  instances,  betrayed 
the  forces  they  commanded,  and  had  pas- 
sively, if  not  actually,  assisted  the  Ger- 
mans to  gain  their  victory.  The  army 
had  also  changed  ereatl^.  The  men  of 
every  rank,  from  the  privates  up  to  the 

fenerals  of  brigades,  seemed  taken  up  in 
iscussing  what  their  superiors  did,  or 
ordered  to  be  done.  That  implicit,  un- 
questioning obedience,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  our  own  service,  appeared  to 
have  no  existence  whatever  amongst  the 
French  troops  after  their  defeat  at  Worth. 
But  what  was,  if  possible,  worse  —  worse 
as  an  augury  of  the  future  fate  of  the 
country — was  the  distrust  which  the  peo- 
ple seemed  to  have  of  the  army.  Those 
amongst  the  middle  classes  and  the  peas- 
antry, who  less  than  a  fortnight  ago  always 
showed  themselves  to  be  proud  of  their 
national  troops,  were  now  almost  unani- 
mous in  declaring  them  to  be,  not  only 
cowards,  but  traitors  to  their  country; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  leading  officers,  Mac- 
Mahon amongst  the  number,  were  said  to 
be  playing  into  the  hands  of  Bismarck  and 
the  Germans.  That  such  accusations 
were  not  only  utterly  false,  but  were  be- 
neath contempt,  eoes  without  saying.  ^  Nor 
would  I  have  referred  to  them  in  this  pa- 
per, were  it  not  to  show  how  the  French 
nation  had,  so  to  speak,  in  a  ereat  meas- 
ure, prepared  and  trained  itself  for  its  own 
defeat. 

At  Laon  I  learnt  that  Marshal  MacMa- 
hon had,  with  the  army  he  commanded, 
made  his  way  to  Rheims,  whence  he  in- 
tended to  try  to  afford  assistance  to*. 
Bazaine,  who  was  already  surrounded  at 
Metz.  The  rail  from  Laon  towards 
Rheims  had  been  cut  by  order  of  the 
French  military  authorities,  so  that  I  had 
no  means  whatever  of  pushing  on,  except 
by  purchasing  an  old  rattle-trap  of  a  car- 
nage to  supply  the  place  of  the  one  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  German  camp-fol- 
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lowers  at  Worth.  I  was,  however,  fortu- 
nate enough  to  procure  two  active  and  fast 
horses  which,  as  will  be  seen  presently, 
proved,  in  a  great  measure,  the  means  by 
which  I  afterwards  was  able  to  effect  the 
very  narrow  escape  that  saved  my  life. 

Between  Laon  and  Rheims,  I  passed 
through  Chalons  and  Epernay,  at  which 
places  1  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the /rancs 
tireurs^  or  free-shooters,  a  corps  to  which 
I  must  devote  a  few  lines  by  way  of  de- 
scription. 

The  corps  was,  in  the  most  comprehen- 
sive possible  meaning  of  the  word,  irregu- 
lar. The  men  who  composed  it  were  not 
only  irregular  in  everything  they  did,  but 
appeared  to  glory  in  their  irregularity. 
They  seemed  to  have  very  few  officers,  and 
the  few  they  had  were  seldom,  if  ever,  to 
be  seen  on  duty  with  the  men.  The  latter 
had  evidently  souls  above  obedience,  for 
they  did  very  much  what  they  liked,  and 
in  tne  manner  they  liked.  They  evidently 
hated  the  regular  army,  and  the  latter 
returned  the  compliment  with  interest. 
When  at  Epernay  I  witnessed  a  skirmish 
between  a  battalion  of  regular  infantry 
and  a  small  party  of  German  Uhlans,  who 
were  evidently  feeling  their  way,  and  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  was  the  strength  of 
the  French  troops  there.  The  officer  com- 
manding the  French  outpost  behaved  with 
great  judgment,  trying,  by  retiring  his 
men,  to  draw  on  the  Ulilans,  and  find  out 
their  numbers.  He  had  almost  succeeded 
in  enticing  the  enemy  to  advance,  and  had 
managed  to  hide  the  strength  of  his  de- 
tachment, when  all  at  once  a  body  of 
francs  tireurs  came  up,  and  without  wait- 
ing or  even  asking  for  orders,  they  began 
at  once  to  blaze  away  at  the  Germans,  caus- 
ing the  latter  to  retreat.  The  officer  com- 
manding was  very  angry,  and  sent  orders 
to  the  irregulars  that  they  were  to  cease 
firing  forthwith ;  but  they  took  no  notice 
of  what  was  said,  many  of  them  declaring 
in  a  loud  voice  that  the  regulars  were  play- 
ing the  game  of  the  enemy,  and  did  not 
want  any  of  the  latter  to  be  defeated  or 
killed.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to 
find  out  who  was  in  command  of  \\\^  francs 
tireurs  no  such  person  could  be  found; 
and  on  an  order  being  given  that  the  com- 
manding officer  would  cause  an  official 
enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  conduct  of 
the  irregulars,  the  whole  corps,  not  less 
than  five  hundred  strong,  vanished  and 
dispersed,  so  that  they  could  no  more  be 
found. 

A  war  correspondent  has  not  only  to 
observe  and  note  what  the  troops  do  in 
the  field,  but  he  must  also  be  careful  not 


to  miss  an  opportunity  of  sending  off  his 
letters  to  the  paper  he  represents.  In 
such  a  campaign  as  that  which  took  place 
when  the  Germans  invaded  France,  this 
was  often  very  difficult  to  do.  There 
were  always  German  spies  in  the  French 
camp,  and  it  was  considered  ver}'  essen- 
tial that  these  persons  should  not  know 
how  or  when  despatches  to  the  emperor 
were  sent  off ;  otherwise,  as  happened 
more  than  once,  the  future  intentions,  as 
well  as  other  secrets  of  the  French,  would 
become  known  to  the  enemy.  I  can  safely 
say  that  so  far  as  the  staff  officers  of  Mac- 
Mahon's  army  were  concerned,  I  never 
experienced  the  slightest  difficulty  in  ge^ 
ting  my  letters  off;  but  I  had  often  con- 
siderable trouble  in  finding  out  when  and 
by  whom  the  despatches  were  to  be  sent 
away. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  let  my  employers 
in  London  know  the  exact  state  ot  affairs 
in  regard  to  the  intended  advance  of  Mac- 
Mahon  towards  Metz,  and  how  the  attempt 
to  relieve  Bazaine  had  utterly  failed.  To 
telegraph  the  news  was  impossible,  as  all 
the  wires  had  been  cut  by  the  enemy.  I 
had  prepared  a  long  letter,  which  gave 
many  details  that  had  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  I  felt  sure  that  if  I 
could  only  manage  to  get  what  I  had  writ- 
ten to  London,  it  would  do  me  no  little 
credit.  As  yet  Sedan  was  not  even  threat- 
ened by  the  Germans.  I  knew  the  officer 
who  commanded  there  very  well,  and  I 
resolved  to  push  on  bv  myself,  and  see 
what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  forward- 
ing my  letter  thence  over  the  Belgian 
frontier,  whence  it  would  be  safe  to  reach 
London  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  took  the 
best  part  of  three  days  to  reach  Sedan. 
At  Sedan  I  was  able  to  procure  a  horse, 
and  rode  some  ten  miles  over  the  Bel- 
gian frontier  to  Buiony,  where  there  were 
neither  wars  nor  rumors  of  wars.  Here 
my  letter  was  posted,  registered,  and  sent 
off  to  London.  I  then  returned  to  Se- 
dan, and  having  the  horses  harnessed  to 
the  wretched  old  conveyance  of  which  I 
was  the  owner,  set  off  on  my  return  to 
the  headquarters  of  MacMahon*s  army, 
wherever  they  might  be. 

The  colonel  in  command  at  Sedan  was 
very  kind  to  me,  gave  me  the  best  of  food, 
and  the  most  reliable  of  information,  advia* 
ing  me,  if  I  wanted  to  rejoin  MacMahon*s 
armv,  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  a 
small  town  called  iMouson,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  off,  situated  in  the  valley  o£ 
the  Meuse,  whence,  as  he  said,  I  should 
be  pretty  certain  of  finding  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  army.     My  coachman,  a  Swiss 
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-whom  I  had  engaged  when  I  bought  the 
trap  at  Laon,  told  me  that  the  drive  from 
Sedan  to  Mouson  would  occupy  about 
four  hours,  going  at  a  comparatively  slow 
pace  which  could  not  knock  up  the  horses. 
It  was  agreed  that  we  were  to  halt  for  an 
hour  or  so,  after  we  had  been  a  couple  of 
hours  on  the  road.  I  was  very  tired  and 
sleepv  when  we  left,  and  therefore  made 
myself  comfortable  to  enjoy  a  good  sleep, 
thinkinsr  I  should  have  at  least  two  hours 
in  which  I  could  do  so. 

To  my  amazement,  we  had  not  eone 
more  than  a  couple  or  three  miles  from 
Sedan,  when  the  carriage  came  to  a  sud- 
den halt,  and  I  heard  more  than  one  rough 
voice  ordering  the  driver  not  to  move, 
unless  he  wished  to  be  shot  there  and 
then.  I  drew  back  the  leather  curtains 
and  looked  out,  when  I  found  that  some 
thirty  or  more  armed  men  had  surrounded 
the  vehicle,  and  two  of  them  opening  the 
door,  ordered  me  in  the  most  brutal  man- 
ner to  get  out.  At  first  I  thought  they 
were  soldiers,  and  that  they  were  laboring 
under  some  mistake,  having  taken  me  to 
be  somebody  else.  But  I  soon  discovered 
that  they  belonged  to  the  francs  fireurs; 
and  that  they  fully,  intended  to  make  me  a 
prisoner.  1  still  thought  there  must  be 
some  mistake,  and  asked  them  what  they 
wanted,  telling  them  that  I  was  an  £n> 
glish  newspaper  correspondent,  who  had 
accompanied  MacMahon  all  through  the 
campaign,  and  was  now  on  my  way  to 
rejoin  him.  "Vous  mentez"  (You  lie), 
was  the  polite  answer  I  got ;  and,  as  one 
of  them  cocked  his  rifle  and  swore  he 
would  shoot  me  dead  if  I  did  not  get  out, 
I  thought  that  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor,  and  got  out  upon  the  dusty 
road.  I  asked  where  their  officers  were ; 
but  they  replied  that  there  were  none  pres- 
ent, and  that  Frenchmen  knew  how  to  deal 
with  Prussian  spies,  without  being  con- 
trolled by  officers.  I  asked  them  what  I 
had  done  that  I  should  be  made  a  prisoner 
of.  They  answered  that  I  was  a  Prussian 
spy,  and  that  they  intended  to  try  me  by 
court-martial  and  shoot  me.  I  told  them 
that  if  they  would  only  come  back  to  Se- 
dan with  me,  the  commandant  of  the  gar- 
rison would  satisfy  them  that  I  was  not  a 
Prussian,  still  less  a  spy ;  but  an  English- 
man who  was  going  about  his  lawful  work. 
They  said  that  the  commandant  at  Sedan 
was,  like  most  of  the  French  army,  a  trai- 
tor to  his  country;  that  they  would  not 
believe  a  word  he  said,  but  had  deter- 
mined to  make  me  a  prisoner  and  kill  me. 
Anything  so  brutal  as  they  were  in  their 


words  and  manner,  it  has  never  been  my 
lot  to  witness  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

At  last  they  decided  to  begin  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call  zcoHseU  de  ^erriy  or 
court-martial,  in  order  that  they  might  try 
me  for  being,  as  they  asserted,  a  Prussian 
spy  on  French  soil. 

I  question  whether,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  a  greater  farce  or  a  more  entirely 
one-sided  a£Eair  was  ever  enacted  than  on 
this  occasion.  I  was  accused,  as  I  said 
before,  of  being  a  Prussian  spy ;  but  what 
I  came  to  spy  upon,  or  in  whose  employ- 
ment I  was,  my  accusers,  who  were  also 
my  judges,  did  not  say.  A  couple  of  dozen 
times  at  least  I  was  told  that  I  was  what 
they  said ;  and  when  I  denied  it,  and  said 
I  was  an  Englishman,  I  was  told  vous 
mentez  (you  he).  Of  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  men  present,  twelve  resolved  them- 
selves into  what  they  called  a  court,  a 
thirteenth  individual  actinj^  as  president 
I  offered  to  show  them  —  in  fact  held  out 
for  their  inspection — my  Foreign  Office 
passport,  as  well  as  a  pass  I  had  received 
from  MacMahon*s  chief  of  the  staff,  when 
I  joined  the  army  at  Strasburg.  But  the 
first  they  would  not  even  look  at ;  and  the 
second  they  said  was  given  by  a  man  — 
Marshal  MacMahon — who  was  himself  a 
traitor  to  France.  They  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  requisite  that  I  should  be  put 
upon  my  defence.  One  of  them  was  called 
forward  by  the  rest,  asked  whether  he 
could  speak  En^ish,  and  whether  he 
would  know  an  Englishman  by  sight  when 
he  saw  him.  To  both  questions  he  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  He  was  then  toid  to 
speak  to  me  in  English,  and  to  look  at  me, 
and  say  if  I  was  an  Englishman.  He 
came  up  to  me  and  muttered  some  gib- 
berish, which  contained  a  few  words  mat 
might,  bv  persons  of  a  very  strong  imag- 
ination, oe  called  English.  I  endeavored 
to  say  a  few  words  to  him  in  my  own 
tongue ;  but  he  stopped  me  by  shouting 
out  that  1  was  a  Prussian,  that  I  spoke 
German,  and  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  English. 

This  seemed  quite  enough  for  those 
who  were  trying  me.  After  consulting 
together  for  a  few  minutes,  one  of  them 
announced  in  a  loud  voice  that  I  had  been 
found  guiltv  of  being  a  Prussian  spy,  and 
that  as  sucn  I  was  condemned  to  be  shot 
He  then  told  me  —  looking  at  his  watch 
and  letting  me  look  at  mine  —  that  I  had 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  g^iven  me  to  live,  and, 
as  a  proof  that  he  meant  what  he  said, 
orders  were  given  to  twelve  of  the  party 
to  load  their  rifles,  and  two  others  were 
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told  off  to  give  me  the  coup  de  grAce^  in 
the  event  of  my  not  being  killea  by  the 
firing  party.  In  a  word,  my  lease  of  life 
seemed  to  be  very  near  its  termination, 
and  I  felt  very  certain  that  I  had  not  more 
than  the  fifteen  minutes  the  fellow  named 
in  which  to  live. 

To  analvze  one's  feelings  or  thoughts 
under  sucn  circumstances  is  impossible. 
For  about  five  minutes,  a  third  of  the  time 
that  was  left  me,  I  felt  utterly  stunned, 
and  kept  wondering  whether  those  I  had 
left  behind  in  England  would  ever  learn 
what  my  fate  had  i^een.  At  last  an  idea, 
a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  came  to  me,  and  I 
lost  no  time  before  trying  whether  or  not 
I  could  put  it  in  execution.  I  called  to 
one  of  the  men,  who  seemed  to  be  a  leader 
amongst  his  fellows,  and  told  him  that  I 
wished,  before  being  shot,  to  see  a  priest, 
which  was  a  privilege  invariably  granted 
to  even  the  greatest  culprits  in  France, 
and  asked  him   to  find  out  the  curi^  or 

Earish  priest,  of  the  nearest  village,  and 
ring  him  to  me.  My  idea  was  that  by 
making  this  request,  I  should  at  any 
rate  gain  a  little  time,  and  that,  if  this 
priest  did  come  to  see  me,  it  was  possible, 
although  I  feared  not  very  probable,  he 
might  have  some  influence  with  these 
men,  and  might  get  them  to  send  me  to 
some  military  post,  where  1  should  have 
justice  done  me.  My  request  did  not 
seem  to  annoy  my  judges  in  the  least.  On 
the  contrary,  they  approved  of  it,  and  at 
once  sent  off  a  couple  of  messengers  in 
different  directions  to  look  for  this  curd. 

In  the  mean  time  my  feelings  and  sur- 
roundings were  by  no  means  happy.  It 
is  true  that  since  they  had  sentenced  me 
to  be  shot,  the  men  had  —  most  fortu- 
nately, as  it  afterwards  turned  out  —  un- 
bound my  hands  and  feet.  I  was  allowed  to 
sit  on  the  ground,  close  to  a  wall,  a  sentry 
with  a  loaded  rifle  being  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  me,  and  due  notice  was  given 
that  if  I  attempted  to  get  away  this  man 
had  orders  to  shoot  me  at  once.  I  was 
covered  witii  dirt  and  dust,  the  result  of 
having  been  knocked  down  more  than 
once  when  I  was  made  a  prisoner.  What 
the  ultimate  result  of  my  reprieve  might 
be,  or  what  the  priest  could  do  if  they 
found  him,  which  seemed  far  from  likely, 
was,  1  need  hardly  say,  utterly  uncertain. 
I  kept  on  hoping  for  the  very'improbable 
best,  but  fearing  in  my  heart  that  the  more 
than  probable  worst  would  be  my  fate. 

At  last  what  turned  out  to  be  my  guar- 
dian angel  appeared.  The  messengers 
who  had  gone  in  search  of  the  priest  had 
been  absent  some  little  time,  and  my  cap- 


tors were  beginning  to  grumble  and  say 
that  it  was  time  to  finish  the  business,  and 
shoot  me  off-hand,  when  all  at  once  an  old 
man,  a  garde  champitre^  appeared  on  the 
scene,  his  fowling-piece  over  his  shoulder, 
and  the  red  ribl^n  in  the  button-hole  of 
his  blouse,  showing  that  he  had  served, 
and  served  with  honor,  in  the  French 
army.  He  asked  what  was  the  matter, 
and  turning  to  me,  enquired  whether  I 
really  was  an  Englishman.  I  told  him  my 
story,  and  showed  him  the  different  docu- 
ments I  had  bv  me,  commencing  with  the 
pass  given  me  by  the  chief  of  MacMahon's 
staff.  He  read  it  carefully,  and  I  could 
see  by  his  face  that  he  was  convinced  I 
was  telling  the  truth.  He  then  looked  at 
my  Foreign  Office  passport,  but  did  not 
seem  able  to  make  out  what  it  meant. 
All  at  once  he  left  me,  and  I  saw  him  eo 
to  where  mv  carriage  was,  and  whilst 
examining  tne  vehicle  and  horses — the 
latter,  most  providentially,  as  it  turned 
out,  having  never  been  unnamessed  —  he 
spoke  a  few  words  to  the  coachman.  He 
then  came  back  to  where  I  was,  asked  me 
to  show  him  again  my  different  papers, 
and  then,  turning  to  some  of  ^ft  francs 
tireurs  who  were  standing  near,  said  in  a 
loud  voice,  *^  Messieurs,  you  have  made  a 
great  mistake.  This  person,"  pointing  to 
me,  *'*'  is  not  a  Prussian.  He  is  an  English 
officer  of  rank,  who  has  come  to  France  in 
order  that  he  may  see  and  admire  how 
Frenchmen  defena  their  country.  Even 
now  French  officers  are  expecting  him  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  army."  And 
then,  turnmg  to  me,  he  said,  **AUons, 
monsieur,  en  route ;  ne  perdez  pas  un  mo- 
ment." With  that  he  caught  hold  of  my 
arm,  hurried  me  away,  and  before  my  ene- 
mies had  time,  or  anything  like  time,  to 
realize  what  he  was  doing,  we  were  not 
only  inside  the  carriage,  but  were  tearing 
along  at  a  smart  hand-gallop  on  the  road 
to  Alouson.  The  anger  and  vexation  of 
my  captors  may  be  imagined.  They  had 
not  the  means  of  pursuing  us ;  but  they 
fired  several  shots  after  us,  one  of  whicn 
went  through  the  crown  of  my  billycock 
hat.  However,  I  was  saved ;  and  it  ever 
one  man  saved  the  life  of  another,  that  old 
garde  champStre  saved  mine.  When  we 
arrived  at  Mouson  I  got  five  hundred 
francs  (twenty  pounds)  on  my  letter  of 
credit,  and  made  it  a  present  to  the  old 
fellow,  who  had  behaved  with  such  plucky 
!  and  who  had  certainly  risked  his  life  to 
!  save  me.  Had  we  been  caught  before  we 
could  reach  the  carriage,  nothing  could 
have  saved  him  from  suffering  with  me 
'  the  death  to  which  I  had  been  condemned. 
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And  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  rarely,  if 
ever,  has  a  man  had  a  more  narrow  escape 
from  death  than  was  my  fate  in  this  in- 
stance. 


From  The  Specutor. 
LORD   IDDESLEIGH. 

Probably  no  statesman's  death  since 
the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  has  caused 
the  public  so  keen  a  sense  of  having  lost 
a  friend,  as  Lord  Iddesleidi's.  There 
were  very  few  who  could  call  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  a  friend,  and  that  certainly  was 
not  his  repute  among  the  people.  The 
late  Lord  Derby,  great  as  was  the  admi- 
ration he  inspired,  did  not  exactly  make 
the  general  public  who  did  not  personally 
know  him  think  of  him  as  a  friend.  He 
had  vanished  too  long  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  popu- 
lar statesmen,  and  he  was,  perhaps,  feared 
at  least  as  much  as  he  was  loved.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  very  popular,  but  he  was 
eminently  the  man  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
not  a  typical  man  of  the  world  who  reaches 
any  very  high  point  in  that  feeling  ot 
mingled  respect  and  confidence  which  at- 
taches to  the  name  of  a  friend.  Lord 
Iddesleigh's  statesmanship  was  not,  per- 
haps, of  the  highest  rank,  partly,  perhaps, 
because  the  man  was  so  thoroughly  amia- 
ble and  self-forgetful,  because  he  was  so 
willing  to  '*  coach  "  iMr.  Disraeli  whenever 
Mr.  Disraeli  wanted  coaching,  —  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  wanted  a  great  deal  of  coaching 
in  the  business  of  administration, — and 
so  anxious  to  stand  aside  whenever  he 
thought  that  the  advantage  of  the  State 
required  him  to  stand  aside.  We  all  of 
us  recognize  that  Lord  Iddesleigh  assent- 
ed to  policies  of  which  he  would  certainly 
never  have  been  the  author,  —  the  policy 
of  the  last  Afghan  war,  for  instance,  a 
policy  quite  at  variance  with  his  own  when 
he  was  minister  for  India.  Now,  a  states- 
man who  has  to  apologize  for  policies  of 
the  first  order  of  importance  which  no  one 
believes  that  he  himself  would  ever  have 
originated,  never  occupies  the  front  rank 
among  us  as  a  statesman.  But  it  was 
precisely  that  quality  in  Lord  Iddesleigh 
which  makes  us  assign  him  his  place 
among  the  second  rank  of  statesmen,  that 
makes  us  also  assign  him  a  higher  plaoe 
amonjr  men  than  that  which  even  his  chiefs 
occupied.  Not  only  his  colleagues  were 
attracted  by  him,  but  even  the  people  who 
only  knew  him  as  a  man,  by  the  same  sort 
of  instinct  to  which  Lord  Iddesleigh  once 


attributed  the  reader's  knowledge  of  Cor- 
delia in  "  King  Lear,"  in  spite  of  her  habit 
of  silence,  —  that  is,  by  some  imaginative 
insight  gained  through  words,  but  which 
yet  seemed  to  convey  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  character  than  words  themselves  could 
convey.  The  people  evidently  were  sin- 
gularly attracted  by  him,  and  have  felt  his 
loss,  as  we  have  said,  more  like  the  loss 
of  a  friend  than  the  loss  of  a  leader ;  there 
was  something '* good"  about  him  which 
was  not  in  any  special  manner  expressed 
by  his  political  opinions  or  statesmanship, 
something  that  lingered  about  his  pres- 
ence and  manner,  and  conveyed  itself,  by 
a  sort  of  contagion,  even  to  those  who  had 
never  seen  him  or  heard  him  speak. 
Men  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive his  conniving  at  a  dishonorable  act, 
even  under  the  highest  pressure  of  a  high- 
pressure  political  life.  He  was  loyal  to 
colleages  in  a  sense  in  which  few  states- 
men are  loyal,  a  sense  in  which  some  of 
them  think  loyalty  both  a  blunder  and  a 
vice.  Yet  no  one  believed  that  in  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  loyalty  of  that  kind 
would  ever  pass  the  bounds  of  the  strict- 
est integrity.  In  a  word,  he  was  both 
trusted  as  only  the  best  men  are  trusted, 
and  loved  as  few  but  self-denying  men  are 
loved.  It  is  creditable  to  English  parties 
and  the  English  people  that  this  thorough 
goodness  and  disinterestedness  in  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  so  clearly  dis- 
cerned, for  what  he  was  most  deficient  in 
as  a  public  man  was  that  superabundant 
vitality  which  generally  seems  a  condition 
of  the  power  to  impress  the  popular  imag- 
ination. This  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had 
not,  —  very  probably  because  there  seems 
to  have  been  something  a  little  amiss  with 
his  heart  from  before  the  period  of  his 
first  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  doubt  it  takes  the  most  abounding 
sense  of  vigor  to  bear  all  the  fatigues  of 
the  House  of  Commons  life,  and  yet  to 
rise  superior  to  them,  and  have  plenty  of 
energy  at  your  disposal  for  retort,  or  irony, 
or  ridicule,  or  indignation,  whenever  the 
occasion  arises  for  the  display  of  these 
powers.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  during 
his  House  of  Commons  career  was  gener- 
ally careworn,  which  means  probably  that 
his  physical  energies  were  a  little  oelow 
the  mark,  instead  of  decidedly  above  it. 
All  the  more  we  should  have  expected 
that  the  true  character  of  the  man  would 
hardly  be  known  to  the  people,  as  it  evi- 
dently has  been,  —  that  they  would  have 
failecl  to  catch  the  deeper  notes  of  his 
character.  Certainly  it  has  not  been  so. 
Occasionally,  though  rarely,  careworn  men 
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manage  to  impress  themselves  even  bet- 
ter on  the  imagination  of  the  people  than 
men  of  superabundant  vitality,  at  least 
when  that  which  remains  when  all  the 
superficial  play  of  character  is  exhausted, 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  kindness  and 
goodness  as  it  was  in  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote.  Probably  even  Lord  Randolph  will 
now  regret  the  exhaustion  which  his  tricks 
in  the  House  of  Commons  must  have  pro- 
duced night  after  night  in  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote. 

And  yet  there  was  no  statesman  of  our 
day,  if  we  except  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  whom 
there  was  a  greater  amount  of  that  life  for 
which  political  duty  and  political  conflict 
fail  to  find  expression,  than  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  No  one  could  read  his  lec- 
tures on  •*  Nothing,"  on  *•  Literature"  as 
the  monument  of  national  life,  and  on 
"  Youth,"  without  feeling  that  there  was  in 
the  man  an  amount  of  Humor,  of  poetical 
feeling,  of  reflective  sagiicity,  for  which  it 
would  be  by  no  means  easy  to  find  an  effec- 
tive parallel.  Of  course,  Mr.  Disraeli 
wrote  more ;  but  then,  what  he  wrote, 
though  it  was  full  of  wit  which  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  could  not  rival,  and  of  cynical 
shrewdness  whicli  he  would  not  have 
claimed,  was  also  full  of  pretension  and  of 
folly,  of  which  in  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
there  was  not  a  trace.  It  is  evident  that 
he  felt  the  charm  of  majestic  form  more 
keenly  even  than  the  charm  of  exuberant 
life,  or  he  would  not  have  told  us  that  since 
the  death  of  .Milton  there  had  been  no 
great  development  of  literary  power  in 
this  country.  The  same  feehng  is  nota- 
ble in  the  criticism  on  Cordelia,  that  her 
character  *'  lingers  about  our  recollections 
as  if  we  had  seen  some  being  more  beauti- 
ful and  purer  than  a  thing  of  earth,  who 
had  communicated  with  us  by  a  higher 
medium  than  that  of  words."  His  mind 
was  evidently  very  deeply  affected  by  any 
sign  of  great  reserves  of  force,  such  as 
Milton's  wonderful  power  of  producing 
the  most  imposing  effects  with  a  verv  few 
words  always  conveys,  and  which  Shake- 
speare's studiously  reserved  picture  of 
Cordelia's  love  also  conveys.  That  spe- 
cial admiration  was  a  very  fitting  one  for 
a  pillar  of  the  Conservative  party.  Rever- 
ence for  impressive  form  and  for  reserves 
of  force,  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  Conserva- 
tism, and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  it  in 
ample  measure,  while  his  leader,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  the  inventor  of  Democratic  Tory- 
ism, had  it  not  at  all.  Indeed,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli  was  anything  but  a  Conservative. 
As  he  declared  himself,  he  regarded  a 
"Conservative  government"  as  an  "or- 


ganized hypocrisy,"  and  his  great  effort 
was  to  malce  all  things  new.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  fell  on  eviltimes  when  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  throw  his  weight  into 
the  scale  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  to  chasten 
the  boisterous  trickiness  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill.  Those  were  hardly 
times  when  reverence  for  the  greater 
forms  of  our  national  past  would  suffice  as 
a  guiding  principle  in  politics,  and  yet  it 
was,  we  believe,  the  principle  which  chiefly 
moulded  Lord  Iddesleigh's  political  sym- 
pathies. Had  he  been  chief  in  1874  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Disraeli,  we  should  have  had 
something  more  like  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  late  Lord  Aberdeen,  than  the  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  His  politi- 
cal ideal  was  tranquil.  He  would  have 
paid  off  debt,  and  kept  the  empire  at 
peace,  and  made  friends  with  the  United 
States,  and  put  down  Irish  obstruction, 
and  maintained  the  Union,  and  magnified 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  kept  all  the  older 
national  institutions  very  much  what  they 
have  been  for  the  last  century,  if  he  coulo. 
And  to  him,  we  imagine,  it  was  a  great 
trouble  to  have  to  become  responsible  for 
household  suffrage,  and  for  the  histrionic 
policy  of  Lord  Ikaconsficld  in  India  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  But  he  en- 
dently  admired  a  type  of  mind  with  which 
he  had  himself  little  sympathy,  and  ad- 
mired it  too  loyally  to  desert  his  bold 
leader  when  the  latter  got  into  scrapes. 
Loyalty  to  his  colleagues  in  him  was  per- 
haps almost  a  fault.  But  then  he  had  a 
genius  for  it,  and  doubtless  it  was  as 
much  as  anything  that  genius  for  loyalty 
which  has  won  him  such  true  affection  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  He '*  coached  "  a  leader 
whom  many  a  man  with  his  knowledge 
would  have  tripped  up.  And  he  gave  way 
to  a  vain  and  ignorant  junior  whom  many 
a  man  with  his  knowledge  would  have  ex- 
posed. Thereby  he  may  have  lost  as  a 
statesman,  but  tie  certamly  gained  as  a 
man.  He  has  left  behind  nim  a  passion 
of  regret  which  threatens  rather  to  exceed 
than  to  fall  short  of  the  feeling  excited  by 
the  death  even  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 


From  St  James**  Gas«tt«. 
FARM   LIKE  IN  THE  NORTH  A  CENTURY 

AGO. 

Before  the  opening  up  of  the  turnpike 

roads  in  the  north,  farm  operations  there 

'  were  of  the  most  primitive  description. 

'  For  the  most  part  the  farms  lay  along  the 
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sides  of  the  more  fertile  vallevs,  and  often 
a  dale  was  "self-contained.  The  yeo- 
men grew  their  own  food,  spun  and  wove 
the  wool  of  their  sheep  into  coarse  cloth, 
and  even  completed  its  manufacture  into 
clothes.  The  people  rarely  migrated  from 
one  valley  to  another ;  they  had  few  wants ; 
and  of  them  it  might  be  said  that  there 
the  richest  were  poor,  and  the  poor  lived 
in  abundance.  It  is  a  remarkable  tes- 
timony to  the  practical  shrewdness  of 
northern  farmers,  that,  whilst  a  century 
ago  their  farming  was  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, the  depression  in  agriculture  to-day 
is  less  felt  amongst  them  than  perhaps  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Theirs  was  the  old  system  of  hus- 
bandry'. When  grass-land  was  broken  up, 
it  was  sown  with  black  oats,  all  the  avail- 
able manure  of  the  little  estate  being  be- 
stowed upon  it  for  the  succeeding  barley 
crop.  The  third  year  the  land  was  laid 
down  again  to  fallow  with  a  second  crop 
of  oats,  but  always  without  grass-seeds, 
so  that  the  future  herbage  came  no  one 
knew  exactly  how.  In  such  case,  how- 
ever, nature  seemed  to  let  loose  most  of 
her  ubiquitous  weeds,  and  soon  a  green 
mantle  overspread  the  fallow.  One  of  the 
early  improvements  upon  this  state  of 
things  was  the  application  of  lime  to  such 
lands  as  were  wet  and  moss-grown.  This 
was  universally  ridiculed  until  the  result 
was  seen,  when  limekilns  sprang  up  every- 
where. Although  spring  wheat  was  cul- 
tivated in  the  northern  counties  as  early 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  green  corps  as 
food  for  cattle  are  of  recent  date.  As  to 
pot-herbs  and  the  produce  of  the  vegetable 
garden  generally,  a  century  ago  they  were 
nearly  unknown.  Oaten  bread,  dressed 
barley,  and  onions  constituted  the  more 
cooling  diet  of  the  common  people,  with 
verv  little  variety.  At  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  however,  common 
gardens  were  laid  out  in  the  environs  of 
most  northern  country  towns,  and  at  about 
the  same  time  the  culture  of  fruit-trees 
became  general.  This  was  an  important 
step ;  for  not  only  did  it  supply  a  needed 
article  of  diet,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  industry.  The  more  hardy  fruit- 
trees  were  peculiarly  suited  to  the  humid 
valleys  of  the  north,  and  in  time  yielded 
enormous  crops. 

As  yet  the  art  of  fattening  cattle  was 
but  little  understood,  and  the  first  experi- 
ments were  tried  on  sheep  in  winter. 
This  \\'as  an  important  matter,  and  raised 
great  hopes  in  the  minds  of  breeders  ;  ^r 
as  yet  the  winter  supply  of  animal  food 
had  proved  wholly  inadequate.    The  stock 


fed  in  autumn  was  killed  off  by  Christmas^ 
and,  with  the  exception  of  veal,  scarcely 
any  fresh  meat  appeared  in  the  markets 
before  the  ensuing  midsummer.  This 
dearth  was  provided  against,  by  the  more 
substantial  yeomen  and  manufacturers,  by 
curing  a  Quantity  of  beef  at  Martinmas  — 
part  of  which  was  pickled  in  brine,  the 
rest  dried  in  the  smoke  of  the  capacious 
chimneys.  On  Sundays  the  farmers'  wives 
boiled  a  huge  piece  of  meat  from  the  brine- 
tub,  which  on  that  day  was  ser\'ed  hot. 
From  that  time  as  long  as  the  joint  lasted 
it  came  up  cold,  relish  bein^  given  to  it 
by  the  adciition  of  oatmeal  pudding.  Hogs 
were  slaughtered  in  great  numbers  be- 
tween Christmas  and  Candlemas;  the 
flesh  being  converted  into  bacon,  which, 
with  dried  beef  and  mutton,  afforded  a 
change  in  spring.  The  only  fresh  provis- 
ions of  winter  consisted  of^eggs,  poultry, 
^ese,  and  ill-fed  veal,  the  calves  being 
then  carried  to  market  when  two  or  three 
weeks  old.  In  some  of  the  northern  rivers 
salmon  was  very  abundant  and  sold  at 
twopence  a  pound. 

What  is  here  set  down  has  reference  to 
the  small  farmers  and  better-class  yeo* 
men  of  the  northern  dales.  But  the  class 
next  below  them  knew  but  little  of  their 
comfort,  and  scarcely  anv  of  their  lux- 
uries* The  artisans  and  tne  land-laboring 
cla.sses  were  badly  housed ;  and  subsisted 
chiefly  on  porridge  of  oatmeal,  or  dressed 
barley  boiled  in  milk,  with  Uie  addition 
of  meal-bread,  butter,  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  salted  meat  This  diet  some- 
times told  terribly  upon  the  poorer  pop- 
ulation in  spring;  for  ague  set  in  with 
painful  regularity.  As  the  culture  of  es- 
cstent  vegetables  became  more  common, 
salted  provisions  fell  into  disrepute,  and 
potatoes  began  to  be  generalhr  though 
sparingly  used  about  1730.  The  culti- 
vation of  this  root  told  healthily  upon 
the  inhabitants,  and  made  them  much  bet- 
ter o£E  than  when  thev  were  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  grain.  At  this  tfme  parcels 
of  tea  began  to  be  received  in  the  north 
from  the  metropolis ;  but,  in  ignorance  of 
its  use,  it  was  smoked  instead  of  tobacco, 
made  into  herb  puddines  with  barley,  and 
therefore  was  rather  long  in  becoming 

auite  popular.  As  the  use  and  virtues  of 
le  foreign  luxury  became  better  under- 
stood, neatly  turned  cups  and  saucers  of 
wood  made  their  appearance ;  these  being 
commonly  used  instead  of  porcelain.  The 
consumption  of  wheat  became  greater  and 
more  general  after  tea  was  introduced; 
though  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
flour  made  from  this  grain  was  never  seen 
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in  the  cottage  of  the  laborer,  and  rarely ! 
made  its  appearance  on  the  tables  of  the  ! 
middle  class  except  on  festival  days.  Fru- 
gal housewives  evinced  their  attachment 
to  economy  on  these  occasions  by  making 
their  pastry  of  barley  meal,  veneered  with 
a  thin  cake  of  flour.  A  curious  custom 
survived  until  recently  from  out  these  by- 
gone things  that  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  wheaten  bread  was  held  by  our 
ancestors.  A  small  loaf  of  this  bread  was 
thought  a  fitting  gift  from  the  dead  to  the 
living,  and  every  person  who  attended  a 
funeral  rcceivea  one  at  the  door  of  the 
deceased,  and  was  expected  to  carry  it 
home.  The  increased  demand  for  wheat 
encouraged  the  hill  farmers  to  pursue  the 
more  modern  methods  of  cultivating  it; 
and  though  the  experiment  has  every- 
where since  succeeded,  thin  cakes  of  oat- 
meal without  leaven  are  now  daily  eaten 
in  quantities  in  almost  all  the  houses  of 
the  mountain  dales.  It  is  upon  this  and 
oatmeal  porridge  that  the  famous  wres- 
tlers of  the  English  Lake  counties  are 
reared,  and  there  seems  but  little  likeli- 
hood of  its  disuse. 

I5ut  the  dales  folk  of  the  north  have  re- 
cently undergone  a  revolution  in  customs, 
clothes,  food,  and  mode  of  living.  The 
development  of  provincial  towns  and  mar- 
kets has  brought  cheap  luxuries  and  cheap 
literature  almost  to  their  doors.  And  that 
this  is  for  the  better  in  almost  every  way 
there  can  be  no  question.  Many  of  the 
mountain  folk  are  now  included  in  the 
pale  of  humanity,  which,  in  their  isolated 
conditions,  could  hardly  have  been  said 
of  them  two  or  three  generations  ago. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE   PROGRESS   OF  SAVAGE   RACES. 

We  wish  Sir  John  Lubbock,  or  some 
other  man  with  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  lucidity  of  expression,  would  deliver 
a  special  lecture  on  the  rate  of  savage 
progress.  He  might  be  able  in  the  course 
of  it  to  resolve  one  or  two  problems  pre- 
sented by  savage  life  which  are,  to  us  at 
least,  grave  perplexities,  weakening  the 
hold  on  us  of  the  general  theory  of  prog- 
ress. Sir  John  holds,  as  we  understand 
his  writings  and  his  abominably  reported 
lecture  of  Saturday  at  Toynbee  Hall,  not 
only  that  some  savages  have  progressed, 
whfch  is  past  question,  many  peoples  now 
civilized  beinjj  the  descendants  of  true 
sava;::cs.  but  that  all  savages,  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  tend   to  progress.     Now,  is 


that  quite  true,  or  being  true,  is  the  rate 
of  progress  such  that  man  has  any  right  to 
hope  that  savages  will,  during  any  period 
about  which  it  is  profitable  to  speculate, 
become  civilized  human  beings  ?  Sir  John 
Lubbock  tells  us  that  modern  savages  are 
not  like  primitive  savages,  modern  sav- 
ages having  placed  themselves  in  many 
cases  under  the  yoke  of  elaborate  ana 
complex  customs  which  are  signs  in  their 
way  of  progress.  We  suppose  the  deduc- 
tion is  true,  for  though  civilized  man  shows 
a  tendency  to  abandon  custom,  or  to  hold 
it  lightly,  semi-civilized  man  clings  to  it 
as  his  sheet-anchor,  the  Chinese,  for  in* 
stance,  obeying  certain  rules  with  a  rigid- 
ity equal  to  that  of  the  modern  savage. 
It,  therefore,  the  Chinese  were  ever  sav- 
ages, which  on  the  theory  is  certain,  their 
devotion  to  rigid  custom  is  either  a  sign 
of  progress  or  a  corollary  of  it.  It  is  not 
a  sign  of  rapid  progress,  devotion  to  cus- 
tom being  merely  a  rude  way  of  preserv- 
ing the  accumulated  result  of  experience 
or  the  ideas  held  to  be  true  ;  but  .still,  it  is 
a  sign  of  advance  beyond  the  true  child- 
like stage.  The  Chinese  certainly  have 
progressed,  and  as  certainly  are  custom- 
worshippers.  But  why  is  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock so  sure  of  his  datum  that  primitive 
savages  were  less  under  the  yoke  of  cus- 
tom than  modern  savages  are  }  How  do 
we  know  what  savages  were  like  in  those 
early  times,  when  observers  could  distin- 
guish nothing  except  the  broadest  facts, 
and  travellers  described  a  savage  tribe 
much  as  English  sailors  would  now  ?  May 
not  an  aboriginal  race  of  B.  c.  2000  have 
been  governed  by  a  clan  system  as  elab- 
orate as  that  of  Australia,  no  trace  of 
which  has  come  down  to  us.^  It  is  not 
likely ;  but  the  wisest  know  nothing  about 
it,  and  in  building  a  theory  on  primitive 
absence  of  restraint,  we  are  buildingr  in 
reality  on  a  plausible  assumption.  Then 
is  it  clear  that  the  progress,  if  there  is 
progress,  goes  on  at  a  rate  which  affords 
any  hope  of  great  advance  during  the  life- 
time of  man  upon  the  planet?  Take  Sir 
John's  Australians,  for  example.  He 
knows  better  than  we  do  the  nearly  irre- 
sistible evidence  which  exists  —  and  was 
published  by  ourselves  some  two  years 
ago  —  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Australian 
aborigines.  Either  the  mounds  of  clam- 
sliells  on  his  coast  were  put  there  by 
some  tricksy  spirit  intent  on  dccei\'ing 
savants,  or  the  native  must  have  lived 
where  the  mounds  are,  fishing  and  eating, 
breeding  and  dying,  for  some  thousands 
of  years.  If  that  savage  has  progressed, 
why  has  his  progress  been  so  purposeless. 
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or  his  rate  of  progress  differed  so  much 
from  the  rate  recorded  in  European  and 
Asiatic  annals?  To  all  appearance,  he 
would  not  become  civilized  at  that  rate  in 
scores  of  thousands  of  years,  and  why 
should  he  become  civilized  at  all?  Be- 
cause there  is  a  law  of  progress  ?  Well, 
grant  it  as  regards  certain  races,  where  is 
the  positive  evidence  of  it  as  regards  oth- 
ers? May  not  the  Veddahs  be  old?  It 
is  difficult  to  argue  without  going  behind 
history ;  but  does  Sir  John  Lubbock  see 
proof,  unquestioned  proof  we  mean,  that 
the  black  races  of  Africa  have  progressed 

—  except,  of  course,  under  conquest  — 
throughout  the  history  of  man?  As  it 
seems  to  us,  there  are  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  they  have  not,  that  the  law  of 
progress  as  regards  the  negro  is  either 
non-existent  or  dependent  upon  this,  — 
that  he  shall  come  in  contact  with  some 
more  progressive  and  more  vigorous  of 
the  tribes  of  men.  The  Arab,  who  gives 
him  Mahommedanism,  improves  him,  and 
so  does  the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  gives  him 
Christianity  ;  but  left  to  himself,  the  negro, 
to  the  human  eye,  remains  where  he  was,, 
or,  as  in  Haiti,  retrogrades.  It  is  dis- 
tinct retrogression,  and  not  mere  pause, 
for  a  race  which  had  abandoned  cannibal- 
ism to  go  back  to  it ;  and  Vaudooism  is  at 
least  as  low  as  fetichism.  We  do  not  see  in 
the  negro  the  operation  of  any  self-gener- 
ated law  of  progress,  or  in  the  Red  Indian. 
It  may  be  there  ;  but  where  is  the  proof  of 
it  so  strong  that  we  should  build  on  it  a 
theory  of  the  world?  We  wish  to  believe 
in  permanent  progress  and  self-generated 
progress,  for  that  would  make  many  theo- 
logical difficulties  much  less ;  but  as  yet 
the  facts  seem  to  show  that  two  or  three 
families  of  men,  notably  the  Aryan,  Arab, 
and  Mongol,  iiave  advanced  up  to  a  point 

—  a  point  in  the  Aryans'  case  still  sus- 
ceptible of  further  progress  —  and  have 
compelled  or  persuaded  other  families  to 
advance  with  them  ;  but  that  these  others, 
if  left  alone,  either  do  not  advance,  or  ad- 
vance by  gradations  so  like  those  of  gla- 
ciers that  the  historian  cannot  follow  them, 
and  that  the  observer  has  little  right  to  be 
certain  that  they  occur  at  all.  There  are 
black  tribes  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Nile,  described  by  the  surgeon  Werne, 
who  certainly  are  no  advance  on  the  blame- 
less Ethiopians  of  whom  the  Greeks  knew, 
or  thought  they  knew.  It  may  be  that  con- 
ditions have  been  unfavorable  ;  but  then, 
that  answer  is  an  answer  also  to  the  gen- 
eral tlicory  of  progress,  which  ought  to  be 
possible  under  any  conditions  not  fatal  to 
human  life.     Besides,  what  are  the  condi- 


tions which  make  Tasmania,  with  its  En- 
glish climate,  so  unfavorable  to  progress, 
that  while  the  Pict  developed  into  a  civ- 
ilized man,  the  Tasmanian  did  not  develop 
at  all,  but  remained  always  a  little  higher 
than  the  monkey,  till  God  in  his  mercy 
ended  the  effort  and  his  race  ? 

It  seems  to  us  that  modern  cheeriness 
has  slightly  infected  scientific  men,  and 
that  in  their  eager  hope  to  show  that  nat- 
ural science  presages  a  great  future  for 
man,  they  leave  out  of  view  some  unpleas- 
ant facts  which  militate  against  their  the- 
ory. They  take  time  into  their  account 
at  one  pomt,  and  not  at  another.  They 
will  assert  that  the  development  of  man 
from  a  monkey,  or  a  reptile,  or  whatever 
is  the  latest  theory  about  his  ancestor, 
must  have  occupied  cycles  of  centuries, 
and  that  cycles  more  passed  before  man 
could  use  tools  or  make  fire;  and  then 
they  expect,  or  write  as  if  they  expected, 
another  enormous  advance  within  some 
trumpery  period  marked  in  recorded  his- 
tory,—  for  example,  some  two  or  three 
thousand  years.  Why?  Where  is  the 
evidence  tnat  the  man  of  the  Niger  would 
not  take  a  million  or  so  of  years  before 
he,  unassisted,  attained  to  civilization,  es- 
pecially if  he  passed  through  that  period  of 
"arrestment  which  has  certainly  struck 
some  races,  and  the  duration  of  which  is 
as  uncertain  as  the  duration  of  the  world  ? 
Scientific  men  are  conscious  of  the  great- 
est of  the  marvels  of  the  universe,  the 
astounding  way  in  which  productive  or 
creative  energy  is  wasted,  generations  of 
creatures  perishing  uselessly  before  the 
creature  to  survive  is  born,  and  forests 
decaying  that  a  few  trees  may  live ;  but 
they  seem  unwilling  to  expect  such  waste 
of  men.  Why  not?  Is  it  because  of  the 
value  of  sentient  beings  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe?  If  humanity  all  per- 
ished to-morrow  through  some  vast  calam- 
ity, say,  by  the  emission  from  all  volcanic 
regions  of  some  poisonous  vapor  —  a 
thing  believed  to  have  occurred  on  a  mi- 
nute scale  —  the  loss  would  be  far  less 
than  the  loss  of  babies  which  has  occurred 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
would  be  less,  indeed,  than  the  loss  of 
still-born  children  only.  If  nature,  or  law, 
or  Providence  can  afford  to  waste  h\iman 
beings,  even  Aryan  beings,  at  that  pro- 
digious rate,  why  should  it  not  waste 
whole  races  of  savages?  It  has  wasted 
two  within  quite  a  short  period,  the  Caribs 
of  Cuba,  and  the  Tasmanians ;  and  it  is 
wasting  two  more  auite  visibly,  the  Aus- 
tralians of  the  mainland  and  the  Maories. 
Why  should  it  not  waste  the  remainder, 
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leaving  the  world  altogether  to  men  of 
some  higher  type,  or  other  type,  as  has 
happened  with  some  animals  ?  We  do 
not  see,  we  confess,  though  we  wish  to 
see,  why,  on  the  scientific  theory  of  the 
universe,  we  should  expect  so  much  prog- 
ress in  savages,  or  why  a  Digger  Indian, 
say,  should  gradually  advance  until  he 
can  count  up  to  the  numbers  which  as- 
tronomers are  accustomed  to  use.  Why 
should  he  not  perish,  or  if  his  vitality  is 
strong,  as  is  the  case  with  some  negro 
tribes,  why  should  he  not  survive  as  a 
kind  of  halt-developed  man  ?  He  has 
done  so  for  ages  in  Australia,  and  why 
should  the  ages  end  ?  We  can  see  a  hope 
for  him  in  the  Christian  theory,  which 
assigns  to  the  negro,  as  to  Newton,  two 
lives ;  but  on  the  scientific  one,  we  see 
nothing  for  him,  if  he  remains  uncon- 
quered  and  of  unmixed  blood,  except  a 
doubtful  probability  of  advance  at  a  rate 
which  the  human  mind  can  scarcely  dis- 
cern, and  which,  as  a  factor  in  hist6r\',  it 
is  useless  even  to  consider.  Judged  by 
Christianity,  the  savage  has  a  future  ;  but 
judged  by  history  and  science,  the  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  him  would  be 
to  disappear  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
make  room  for  the  useful  peoples,  who 
two  centuries  hence  will  have  scarcely 
room  to  breathe. 


From  Nature. 
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The  following  note  is  from  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Gammie, 
who  has  char<je  of  the  cinchona  plantations 
of  the  Bengal  government  at  Darjeeling. 
The  facts  arc  of  considerable  biological 
interest,  as  showing  that  amongst  closely 
connected  forms,  which  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  by  palpable  morphological 
differences,  there  may  yet  be  unobvious 
constitutional  distinctions  which  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  may  determine  the 
survival  and  ultimate  dominance  of  some 
one  form  in  particular. 

The  facts  are  also  perhaps  interesting 
in  another  way.  To  any  one  who  will  be 
at  the  pains  to  turn  up  vol.  vii.  of  Nature^ 
p.  6,  it  will  be  amusing  to  see  the  sequel 
which    the   chance  of  circumstance  nas 


brought  to  one  branch  of  a  loDg-burnt«<nit 
controversy. 

W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyeiu 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  December  13. 

"  I  donH  think  I  ever  told  you  the  final 
results  from  our  ipecacuanha-growing  ex- 
periments, but  do  so  now. 

"  Our  original  stock  of  plants  came 
from  Kew  and  Edinburgh  —  the  great  ma- 
jority from  Edinburgh.  The  few  plants 
from  Kew  differed  a  good  deal  in  appear- 
ance from  the  Edinburgh  lot,  which,  akain^ 
differed  greatly  from  each  other.  All  the 
Kew  plants  were  of  one  sort,  which  we 
named,  from  the  start,  the  Kew  variety. 
It  was  rougher  in  the  leaf  than  the  Edin* 
burgh  sorts,  and  not  so  strong-growing 
while  under  glass. 

"  After  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  that 
we  could  make  nothing  of  ipecacuanha^ 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  we  put 
all  the  plants  out  in  the  open,  under  shade, 
and  let  them  take  their  chance.  By  tiiis 
time  we  had  all  the  sorts  mixed  up  to- 
gether ;  and  as  we  had  originally  at  least 
ten  Edinburgh  plants  for  each  one  of  the 
Kew  sort,  and  the  Edinburgh  lot  had,  be- 
sides, been  much  the  stronger  growers 
under  glass,  the  Kew  plants  formed  less 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  But  very 
soon  the  Edinburgh  sorts  began  to  disap- 
pear, until,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
there  was  not  a  single  plant  ot'one  of  the 
Edinburgh  varieties  alive,  whilst  almost 
every  plant  of  the  Kew  variety  lived.  Of 
it,  at  the  present  moment,  we  nave  a  ^ood 
stock,  and  in  one  place,  at  fourteen  nun- 
dred  feet  elevation,  under  the  shade  of 
living  trees,  we  have  plants,  which  were 
put  out  many  years  ago,  in  the  most  per- 
fect health,  but  unfortunately  their  growth 
has  been  so  slow  as  to  render  the  prospect 
of  anv  profitable  return  from  them  almost 
hopeless.  Still  it  strikes  me  that,  in 
places  geographically  better  situated  for 
ipecacuanha-growing  than  Sikkim,  this 
particular  variety  may  succeed,  although 
other  sorts  may  have  failed.  Probamy 
our  ipecacuanha  experiments  may  prove 
another  instance  of  the  folly  of  giving  up 
the  cultivation  of  new  crops  as  hopeless 
until  the  most  exhaustive  experiments 
have  been  carried  out.  It  may  be  that 
there  are  even  hardier  varieties  of  ipecac- 
uanha than  the  Kew  \'ariety  to  be  found.** 
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KILLED  ON  THE  TELEGRAPH-WIRE. 
BY  ALEXANDER  ANDERSON. 

Within  the  rough  four-feet  he  lay, 
A  touch  of  blood  on  breast  and  wing — 

His  lifeblood,  that  had  sent  away 
This  only  singer  of  the  spring. 

For  he,  while  morning  yet  was  dim, 
And  all  his  singing  soul  on  fire, 

And  throbbing  with  an  unsung  h3min, 
Had  dashed  against  the  pituess  wire. 

And  in  the  dark  he  fell,  to  lie 
The  cold  unheeding  rails  between, 

A  song  within  his  heart  to  die 
Unheard,  and  he  himself  unseen. 

I  took  him  up ;  he  lay  so  light, 
That  in  mv  heart  I  did  hun  wrong 

To  think  a  tning  so  frail  and  slight 
Could  have  such  splendid  wealth  of  song. 

Was  this  the  bird  I  could  not  see  ? 

That  somewhere  from  the  wooded  hill 
Poured  forth  such  music  from  a  tree 

That  even  the  very  stream  grew  still. 

Was  this  the  spirit  who  sang,  and  shot 
The  soul  of  summer  through  the  air. 

Till  all  the  buds  grew  quick  with  thought. 
And  sweet  green  birtns  were  everywhere  ? 

The  very  bird  1     And  this  was  all 

His  crown  of  song  for  such  display  — 

To  strike  against  the  wire,  and  fall, 
And  bleed  his  little  life  away. 

He  sang  of  spring  in  fond  delight. 
He  would  not  see  her  blossoming ; 

He  sang  of  summer,  but  its  light 
Would  never  strike  against  nis  wing. 

Yet  these  were  throbbing  in  his  song, 
As  yearns  some  poet  in  his  rhyme. 

To  flash  against  a  ouming  wrong 
The  sunshine  of  a  happier  time. 

But  ere  the  light  for  which  he  woke 

His  song,  dawns  upward,  faint  and  dim, 

He,  bleeding  from  un  unseen  stroke. 
Sinks  in  the  dark,  and  dies  like  him. 

Chambers*  Journal. 


LORD  IDDESLEIGH. 

BOKN,   OCT.   a7TH,    1818.      DIED,   JAN.    laTH,    1887. 

As  on  a  calm  and  genial  autumn  day 
The  sun-glow's  softened  sheen  we  scarce 
remember, 
Until  from  mead  and  mount  'tis  swept  away 
By  some  swift-shaping  cloud-wrack  of  Sep- 
tember, 
So  there  are  lives  which  shine  so  mildly  on 
Their  radiance  scarce  is  marked  till  it  is  gone. 

Such  his  who  by  so  swift  and  sad  a  stroke, 
'Midst  selfish  strife  and  the  base  fume  of 
faction, 


Which  round  him,  worn  but  selfless,  raged  and 

broke. 
From  well-loved  fields  of  patriot  thought 

and  action. 
Like  a  clear  light  was  suddenly  withdrawn. 
Darkening  the  young  year  at  its  earliest  dawn. 

Disparaged  and  dispraised,  'midst  foolish  fires 
Of  showier  lustre  but  less  steady  flaming, 

The  patience  high  that  generous  souls  inspires. 
The  calm  magnammous,  meaner  spirits 
shaming. 

Held  him  above  detraction's  clamorous  cry. 

Pattern  of  proud  but  gentle  chivalry. 

The  gifts  of  the  arena,  brass  and  blare, 
Sly  craft  of  fence,  trick  of  impressive  posing, 

Were  little  his ;  the  sophist's  wordy  snare, 
The  casuist's  subtle  shift  and  artful  glosing 

He  shunned.    A  knightly  sword  he'd  wield  or 
whet. 

But  stooped  not  to  the  trident  and  the  net 

So  the  arena's  coarser  heroes  mocked 
This  antique  fighter.    And  his  place  was 
rather 
Where  Arthur's  knights  in  generous  tournej 
shocked. 
Than  where  swashbucklers  meet  or  histrioos 
gather : 
Yet — yet  his  death  has  touched  the  land  with 

gloom ; 
All  England  honors  Chivalry  at  his  tomb. 

Poach. 


"LEAD,    KINDLY    LIGHT,"    LATINS 
REDDITUM. 

**  Tu  nocte  rt\  atri 
Lumen,  et  in  toHs  Tu  mihi  turba  locis." 

Albu  Tibulu  Eleg.  IV.  xiiL  si,  ia» 

Alma  Luce  semper  duce, 

Adsis  comes,  f autor,  Deus  I 
Nox  nigrescit ;  via  crescit ; 
Adsis  tamen,  fautor  mens. 
Pro  amore  Tuo  rege  pedes  meas.  Tuft  lege : 
Haud  excelsior  adspiro:    solum  ducem  Te 
requiro. 

Sicut  olim  esse  nolim. 

Cum  nee  amor  eras  meus : 
Nunc  casurus,  sum  dicturus,  — 

**  Adsis  semper,  fautor,  Deus  I  " 
Tunc   amabam  mundi   lumen,  male  timens 

Tuum  Numen : 
Tu  ne  memor  sis  xtatis  actae ;  solvar  a  pe& 
catisl 

Semper  Cruce  vise  duce, 

Sis  per  dura  fautor,  Deus  I 
Donee,  duce  Tecnim,  luce 
Plenft  surgat  dies  meus, 
Qualis  praebeat  redemptas  formas  Morte  jam 

peremptas,  — 
Coelitum  subrisu  gratas, ^>olim,  heal  desi- 
deratas. 
Blackwood's  Maxasine.  J.   P.  BC. 
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When  thi:  Duke  of  Sparta  took  his 
bachelor's  degree  last  July,  Mr.  Tricoupis 
made  an  eloquent  speech,  during  the 
course  of  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
used  the  following  words  :  — 

Not  only  hu  King  George  ruled  wisely  and 
well  so  far  as  our  home  affairs  are  concerned, 
but  he  has  been  in  full  sympathy  with  all  our 
national  aspirations.  He  hia  been  the  centre 
of  mutilated  Helicniam,  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  the  Greeks,  who,  living  beyond  our 
borders,  are  not  bis  subjects,  but  oeTertheless 
are  loy^  to  him  and  hope  in  him.  The  prince, 
if  he  follow  in  his  fiitocr's  footsteps,  cannot 
but  make  us  feel  confident  in  onr  future  de»- 


Mr.  Tricoupis  was  probably  thinking  at 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  living  in  those 
territories,  beyond  the  oorthern  border, 
which  bis  predecessor  bad  vainly  hoped 
to  recover  from  the  Turk.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  Greeks,  natives  of  a  greater, 
richer  Greece,  in  Asia,  who  equally  with 
their  European  brethren  hope  to  see  their 
day-dreams  realized  through  the  agency 
of  King  George  and  free  Hellas.  These 
Asiatic  Greeks,  destined  some  day  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  ever-recurring 
Eastern  question,  have  hitherto  attracted 
little  attention.  Political  interest  centres 
iu  Athens  and  Constantinople ;  ordinary 
life  under  Turkish  rule  is  uneveDtfuI ;  and 
if  it  were  not  that  some  Smymiote  occa- 
siooally  falls  into  the  hands  of  Greek  brig- 
ands, or  that  misguided  villagers  some- 
times try  to  escape  Turlcish  misrule  by 
fleeing  to  Russia,  there  would  be  little  to 
remind  us  of  the  large  and  annually  in- 
creasing Greek  population  in  Anatolia. 

The  dream  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  is  a 
revived  Byzantine  Empire,  which  shall 
extend  eastward  to  the  Anti-Taurus,  and 
have  its  seat  of  government  at  Constan- 
tinople. They  perceive,  with  the  keen 
political  instinct  of  their  race,  that  the 
"Grand  Turk"  onci 
stantinople  and  deprived  of  the  prestige 
which  he  derives  from  its  possession, 
could  not  long  retain  his  hold  upon  Ana- 
tolia.   With  the  western  seaboard  of  Asia 


Minor  in  the  hsmdi  of  a  npidly  Increasing 
Greek  population,  and  Russia  playing  the 
part  of  benevolent  neighbor  to  the  enter- 
prising Greeks  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus, 
any  attempt  to  create  a  modem  empire  of 
Rdm  with  an  Oriental  court  at  Konieh  or 
Brdsa  would  be  impossible.  The  sultan 
must,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  pass  beyond 
the  Cilician  Gates,  never  to  return ;  and 
the  inheritance  left  void  by  his  departure 
must  fall  to  the  Greeks.  Greek  patriots 
have  an  intense  belief  in  themselves. 
They  would  greet  with  pitying  smiles  the 
scepdc  who  ventured  to  cast  any  doubt 
upon  their  eventual  succession  to  this  glo- 
rious inheritance  ;  but  their  fertile  brains 
have  not  yet  thrown  any  practical  light 
upon  the  prt>cess  by  which  a  Greek  em- 
peror is  to  be  enthroned  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphonu.  In  the  west  men  look  for 
guidance  to  King  George,  and  the  little 
kingdom  which,  with  all  its  faults,  has 
proved  not  unworthy  of  the  position  to 
which  it  was  raised  by  the  genius  of  Can- 
ning. In  the  south,  north,  and  east,  where 
men's  minds  are  less  influenced  by  con- 
stant intercourse  with  the  free  sons  of  free 
Hellas,  all  hope  is  centred  In  Rtuuia,  the 
"deliverer"  of  oppressed  Bul^u-ia.  In 
either  case,  the  Greeks  consider  it  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  European  nation, 
more  especially  of  England,  to.help  thetn, 
and  they  have  a  firm,  enthusiastic  belief 
in  the  ultimate  destiny  of  their  race. 

The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands  are  the  descendants  of  many 
tribes  converted  to  Christianity  and  com- 
pletely Hellenized  during  the  period  of 
Byzantine  supremacy.  The  various  tribes 
were  amalgamated  by  ecclesiastical  rule 
and  religious  leal  far  more  efiectually 
than  they  could  ever  have  been  by  Rome 
and  her  pro-consuls.  Churches  arose  la 
the  most  remote  districts;*  the  native 
dialects  gave  place  everywhere  to  the 
language  in  which  the  Gospel  was  written ; 
and  Constantinople  became  at  once  the 
f  n  Con  ^'"^^  '"*'  ecclesiastical  centre  of  the  peo- 
'  pie.    The  religious  connection  with  Con- 
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stantinople  has  never  been  broken,  and  it 
thus  happens  that  Anatolian  Greeks,  still 
faithful  to  their  ancient  traditions,  have 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  that  city  rather  than 
upon  Athens.  In  the  common  parlance 
of  the  present  day  every  one  is  a  Greek 
who  belongs  to  the  Orthodox  Church; 
and  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  inmates  of  any  particular  vil- 
lage are  of  Pontic,  Cappadocian,  Galatian, 
Phrygian,  or  pure  Greek  origin.  The 
amalgamation  was  complete;  tribal  dis- 
tinctions were  obliterated;  and  the  con- 
fusion was  increased,  after  the  Moslem 
conquest,  by  the  enforced  removal  of  en- 
tire communities  from  one  portion  of  the 
empire  to  another.  This  mixed  race  is 
essentially  Greek  in  polity  and  feeling ;  it 
has  definite  views  and  objects,  and  though 
these  may  appear  for  the  moment  vision- 
ary and  impracticable,  they  are  none  the 
less  deserving  of  attention. 

The  distribution  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
Minor  is  remarkable.  The  setdements 
on  the  west  coast  are,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  the  result  of  comparatively 
recent  immigration;  whilst  the  eastern 
communities  are  remnants  of  the  original 
Byzantine  population  which  have  held 
firmly  to  their  faith  through  centuries  of 
oppression.  Whilst  the  Seljuk  sultans 
ruled  over  their  empire  of  Rum,  the  Chris- 
tians do  not  appear  to  have  been  treated 
with  exceptional  harshness;  but  soon 
after  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  to 
power  a  change  took  place.  The  abomi- 
nable boy-tribute  was  instituted,  and,  ac- 
cording to  traditions  handed  down  in  the 
old  Greek  families,  any  one  heard  speak- 
ing Greek  in  the  public  streets  had  his 
tongue  plucked  out.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  adopted  Islam, 
and  made  haste  to  learn  Turkish ;  and 
that  those  who  remained  Christians  lost 
their  mother  tongue.  The  Greeks  who 
worked  in  the  mines  were  allowed  the 
special  privilege  of  retaining  not  only 
their  creed,  but  their  language;  whilst 
those  who  lived  in  the  subterranean  vil- 
lages of  Cappadocia,  or  in  the  mountains 
of  Pontus  were  able,  from  the  peculiarity 
of  their  position,  to  defy  the  Turk  and 
preserve  their  dinlect.  In  all  other  inland 
communities  Turkish,  written  with  Greek 


characters,  became  the  language  of  tiie 
Greek  Christians.  The  people  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  towards  their  priests, 
who,  during  the  darkest  period  of  Turkish 
oppression,  never  allowed  the  feeling  of 
nationality  to  die  out,  and  preserved,  as 
far  as  might  be,  some  knowledge  of  the 
national  language.  There  are,  however, 
villages  in  the  less  accessible  districts  in 
which  the  Greek  language  has  been  so 
completely  lost  that  the  priest  who  recites 
the  Church  service  is  as  ignorant  of  its 
meaning  as  those  who  listen  to  him.  It 
was  my  fortune  to  meet  one  such  priest 
who  had  recently  purchased  a  copy  of 
the  Psalms  in  Turkish,  written  in  Greek 
characters,  from  an  American  coiparUur. 
He  could  hardly  believe  that  they  formed 
part  of  that  book  which  he  was  able  to 
read  but  could  not  understand ;  and  was 
no  less  surprised  than  delighted  at  the 
new  world  which  had  been  so  unexpect- 
edly opened  to  him.  All  this  is,  however, 
rapidly  changing,  and  most  strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  ensure  a  know]- 
edge  of  Greek  amongst  the  rising  genera- 
tion. It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits 
of  a  magazine  article,  to  describe  with  any 
fulness  the  varied  conditions  of  life,  the 
quaint  habits,  and  the  curious  legends  and 
traditions  of  these  scattered  Greek  com- 
munities, but  a  few  rough  notes  may,  it  is 
hoped,  interest  some  of  our  readers  in 
their  present  and  future  welfare. 

In  the  islands  ofiE  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  the  Turk*  is  rapidly  and  surely 
giving  place  to  the  Greek.  Whenever 
land  is  for  sale  the  purchaser  is  a  Chris- 
tian, not  a  Moslem ;  and  if  the  same  rate 
of  displacement  continues,  there  will  not, 
fifty  years  hence,  be  a  Turk  on  the  islands. 
The  increase  in  material  prosperity  since 
the  War  of  Independence  is  almost  as 
marked  in  some  of  the  islands  as  in  free 
Hellas ;  and  each  year  the  area  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  vine  is 
extended.  It  is  true  that  the  taxes  are 
collected  in  a  harsh  and  wasteful  manner, 
and  that  a  Christian  is  still  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  courts  of  law;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  conditions  of  life  are  not  very 

*  A  Turk  in  the  Levant,  and  adao  ia  this  artkk,  b  a 
Moslem  who  speak*  Turkish  ;  he  may,  or  he  may  not 
be,  of  Turkish  origin,  and  moat  frequently  b  noC 
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hard,  and  the  islanders  have  a  growing 
feeling  of  security  which  is  not  always  felt 
by  the  villagers  of  Cappadocia.  Every 
Greek  islander  from  "far  off  "  Saraothraki 
to  Rhodes  knows  that  the  European  pow- 
ers would  not  permit  any  serious  act  of 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  Porte  ;  and 
that  a  massacre  on  the  smallest  scale 
would  probably  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
Turkish  exodus  from  Europe. 

Let  us  take,  as  an  instance  of  insular 
progress,  that  most  delightful  of  islands, 
Mytilene,  where  the  hottest  summer's  day 
is  tempered  by  the  cool  sea  breeze,  and 
abundant  springs  give  a  never-failing  sup>- 
ply  of  pure  limpid  water.  Less  than  forty 
years  ago  there  were  on  the  island  sixty 
thousand  Turks  and  thirty  thousand 
Greeks ;  there  are  now  twenty  thousand 
Turks  and  eighty  thousand  Greeks,  and 
this  change  in  the  population  has  been 
accompanied  by  an  ever-increasing  pros- 
perity. New  houses  are  constantly  being 
added  to  the  numerous  well-built  villages  ; 
the  hillsides  are  clothed  with  olive  and 
vine  ;  well-kept  orchards  grow  fruit  for 
the  Constantinople  market ;  and  each  year 
shows  an  increase  in  the  exports  and  im- 
ports. The  modern  Lesbians  are  well 
made,  handsome  of  face,  active,  and  intel- 
ligent;  they  are  excellent  merchants,  good 
sailors,  hard-working  agriculturists,  or 
skilful  craftsmen.  The  women  are  pretty, 
but  aged  at  thirty;  they  are  spinners  of 
flax,  cotton,  and  wool,  from  which  they 
make  excellent  cloths ;  and  they  excel  in 
those  beautiful  embroideries  which  form 
part  of  every  girl's  trousseau. 

The  island  is  the  paradise  of  peasant 
proprietors,  the  despair  of  land-registrars. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  people  are 
landowners;  and  it  is  said  with  fine  ex- 
aggeration, that  there  are  three  million 
properties.  One  Lesbian  may  hold  from 
four  to  five  hundred  parcels  of  ground, 
scattered,  as  from  a  pepper-box,  over  hill 
and  plain  ;  whilst  another  may  own  but 
three  or  four  olive-trees.  The  possession 
of  land  has  a  sobering  influence  on  the 
people.  Throughout  the  island  there  is 
absolute  security  ;  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  mainland,  no  one  goes  armed  ;  and  the 
only  disturbers  of  the  peace  are  the  wild 
revellers  who  grow  quarrelsome  over  their 


cups.  The  minute  subdivision  of  the  land 
is  due  to  an  old  fashion,  now  fast  dying 
out,  which  renders  it  incumbent  upon  a 
bride  to  bring  to  her  husband  a  furnished 
house  and  plot  of  ground.  The  fashion 
has  its  inconveniences.  Landed  proprie- 
tors find  it  impossible  to  live  upon  their 
estates ;  small  scattered  holdings  add  to 
the  cost  of  transporting  produce,  and  they 
are  so  unfavorable  to  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  that  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  re- 
quired for  consumption  on  the  island  has 
to  be  imported.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
safety-valve  provided  by  the  adjoining 
coast  districts  there  would  soon  be  an 
economic  revolution.  The  Lesbians  are 
good  masons,  excellent  cabinet-makers, 
and  cunning  in  the  construction  of  all 
manner  of  water-conduits.  As  summer 
approaches  there  is  an  exodus  to  the 
mainland  where  they  ply  their  trades, 
and,  as  their  enemies  assert,  live  upon 
Turkish  hospitality ;  in  the  early  autumn 
they  return,  laden  with  Moslem  piastres, 
to  help  their  wives  with  the  olive  crop. 
The  fishermen  are  also  away  for  weeks 
catching  and  drying  octopi,  with  which 
the  narrow  seas  abound,  for  the  Constan- 
tinople and  Smyrna  markets.  During  the 
absence  of  the  men  the  women  cultivate 
the  ground,  and  at  the  same  period  sturdy 
Albanians  flock  to  the  island  to  build  the 
dry  stone  walls  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
terrace  culture,,  and  in  the  construction  of 
which  they  are  said  to  have  no  rivals. 

The  relations  of  the  sexes  are  still  pe- 
culiarly Oriental.  On  Sundays  and  holy 
days  the  men  sit  in  one  part  of  the  village, 
the  women  in  another.  On  festival  days 
the  men  and  women  dance  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  same  field,  and  they  never  mix 
with  each  other.  Maidens  go  to  church 
but  twice  a  year  —  on  Easter  Day  for 
conscience'  sake,  and  on  St.  Theodore's 
Day  to  meet  their  future  husband,  a  cus- 
tom probably  handed  down  from  the  days 
when  Christian  maidens  did  not  go  to 
church  through  fear  of  amorous  Turks  who 
lay  in  wait  by  the  way.  A  love-match  is 
unknown ;  wise  match-makers  arrange  the 
preliminaries  of  marriage.  There  is  much 
hard  bargaining;  negotiations,  which  may 
collapse  over  a  copper  stewpan,  go  on  for 
months.    When  the  terms  are  finally  set- 
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tied,  a  formal  contract  is  drawn  up  and 
signed,  and  if  either  of  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  fail  to  carry  it  out  within 
twelve  months,  he  or  she  has  to  pay  ten 
per  cent.,  ad  valorem y  on  the  lady  s  dowry. 
The  dowry  fashion,  which  prevails 
amongst  Moslems  as  well  as  Christians, 
bears  hardly  on  the  men.  A  father  must 
go  on  slaving  until  he  has  earned  the  dow- 
ries, without  which  he  cannot  hope  to 
marry  his  daughters ;  and  a  brother  can- 
nut,  for  very  shame,  marry  before  his 
sisters  have  been  settled  in  life.  The 
custom  occasionally  leads  to  comical, 
sometimes  to  tragical,  situations  ;  and,  as 
may  be  readily  understood,  it  does  not 
tend  to  family  rejoicings  when  a  girl  is 
born  into  the  world. 

European  culture  is  extending  among 
the  wealthier  classes,  and  strenuous  efforts 
are  being  made  to  educate  the  masses. 
Education  is  free,  supported  by  commu- 
nal taxes  and  legacies.  Each  village  has 
its  primary  schools  in  which  Greek  is 
taught  by  masters  and  mistresses  who  are 
either  free  Hellenes  or  Lesbians  who  have 
passed  a  qualifying  examination  at  Ath- 
ens. All  boys  and  girls  when  they  leave 
the  schools  are  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  the  girls  to  sew  and  embroider.  From 
the  primary  schools  the  boys  can  pass  to 
a  high  school  or  college,  which  claims 
equal  rank  with  those  of  Smyrna  and 
Chios.  In  this  college  the  course  of  in- 
struction includes  Greek,  French,  and 
Turkish  ;  and  a  sufficiently  high  standard 
is  maintained  in  all  branches  of  knowledge 
to  enable  the  lads,  if  they  so  mind,  to  go 
on  to  the  Lyceum  at  Athens.  This  gen- 
eral education  of  the  masses  would  soon 
lead  to  the  disappearance  of  most  of  the 
old  customs  and  quaint  superstitions  with 
which  the  island  abounds  if  it  were  not 
for  the  conservatism  of  the  priests.  All 
praise  and  honor  is  due  to  those  priests 
who  in  the  dark  days  did  so  much  to  pre- 
serve the  religion  and  language  of  the 
Greeks ;    but   the   parish   priests   of  the 

E resent  day  run  some  danger  of  being  left 
ehind  by  the  rising  generation,  and  if 
thev  do  not  take  care,  a  time  will  come 
when  thev  will  no  longer  be  able  to  retain 
their  hold  ujx)n  the  people. 

On  the  mainland  the  displacement  of 
the  Turkish  population  by  Greeks  is, 
perhaps,  mr)rc  marked  than  it  is  on  the 
islands.  Villages  and  even  districts  which, 
less  than  fifty  years  ago,  were  Moslem  are 
now  partly  or  wholly  Christian.  On  the 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  most 
of  the  villages  are  Greek;  the  Greeks  are 
in  a  large  majority  on  the  island  of  Mar- 


mora, and  the  smaller  islands ;  they  are 
quite  one-half  of  the  population  in  the 
Dardanelles  district ;  and  they  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  influ- 
ence. From  Edremid,  the  ancient  Adni- 
myttium,  to  Smyrna,  the  villages  on  the 
coast  are  nearly  all  Greek,  the  rich  lands 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Caicus,  the  Hermus, 
and  the  Nieander  are  gradually  passing 
into  Greek  hands ;  at  Pergamum,  Phila* 
delphia,  Manisa,  Aidin,  etc.,  the  Greeks 
are  increasing,  the  Turks  decreasing; 
"Giaour"  Smyrna  has  a  native  Greek 
population  of  over  thirty  thousand,  in  ad- 
dition to  more  than  twenty  thousand  free 
Hellenes;  and  the  many  villages  round 
Smyrna  which  were  at  one  time  almost 
exclusively  Moslem,  are  now  almost  ex- 
clusively Greek.  A  similar  change  is 
taking  place  in  the  coast  districts  south  of 
Smyrna,  but  there  it  is  not  so  marked,  for 
the  rough  nature  of  the  country  renders  it 
less  attractive  to  settlers. 

The  origin  of  this  colonization  of  the 
coast  districts  must  be  sought  in  the  in- 
creased security  to  life  and  property  which 
the  Greeks  have  enjoyed  since  the  War 
of  Independence,  and  the  establishment 
of  Greece  as  a  kingdom  by  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  in  1829.  At  first  little  enect 
was  produced,  but  the  condition  of  the 
Christians  was  further  improved  by  the 
Treaty  of  Hunkiar  Iskalissi ;  the  issue  of 
the  Hatti  Shcrif  of  Giilhaneh;  and  the 
Crimean  War.  Since  the  Crimean  War 
and  the  publication  of  the  Hatti  Hama- 
yun,  in  1856,  the  European  ambassadors 
at  Constantinople  and  the  numerous  con- 
suls throughout  the  Le\'ant  have  con- 
stantly brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Porte  in  favor  of  the  native  Chnstians; 
and  the  last  Turco-Russian  War,  which 
resulted  in  such  an  enormous  loss  of 
Moslem  life  and  proved  so  disastrous  to 
Turkey,  has  greatly  improved  the  status 
of  Christians  throughout  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Security  to  life  led  to  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  islands, 
and  men  commenced  emigrating  to  the 
rich  fertile  plains  of  the  adjoining  coast, 
where  they  could  earn  a  livelihood  with 
greater  ease,  and  eventually  acquire  land. 
The  movement,  once  started,  went  on  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
Greek  islanders  have  emigrated  into  the 
Smyrna  districts  alone  during  the  last  forty 
years. 

Greek  colonization  has  not  unfrequently 

followed  in  the  footsteps  of  humble  com- 

.  mercial  enterprise.    Andreas,  the  j'ouncer 

I  son  of  a  large  family,  finds  himsell  unable 
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to  make  his  way  in  his  Dative  island ;  he 
forthwith  invests  his  small  earnings  in 
miscellaneous  articles,  especially  such  as 
are  in  favor  with  Moslem  wives  and  maid- 
ens, and  starts  off  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a 
pedlar,  on  the  mainland.  He  sells  his 
goods  at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent,  profit,  and  lives  whilst  travelling  on 
Turkish  hospitalitv;  when  he  has  dis- 
posed of  his  stock  fie  returns  to  the  near- 
est town  to  replenish,  and  then  takes  to 
the  road  again.  After  a  little  experience 
Andreas  settles  in  a  Turkish  village,  and 
opens  a  small  shop ;  he  is  always  ready 
to  give  credit  on  good  security,  at  a  hign 
rate  of  interest,  and,  for  a  furtner  consid- 
eration, to  take  payment  in  kind ;  he  re- 
ceives the  corn,  oil,  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  at  prices  much  below  their  market 
value,  and  readily  disposes  of  them  at  a 
profit,  through  his  compatriots  in  the 
nearest  town.     Needless  to  say,  Andreas 

frows  rich  whilst  the  villagers  grow  poor; 
e  is  soon  joined  by  his  cousin  Dimitri, 
and  others,  who  have  heard  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  the  peasants  become  poorer  still ; 
at  last  a  succession  of  bad  harvests  places 
them  at  the  mercy  of  Andreas  and  his 
friends,  and  forces  them  to  part  with  their 
houses  and  land;  they  move  further  in- 
land and  the  village  becomes  a  Greek  col- 
ony. It  is  the  same  with  the  wealthier 
Turks ;  the  old  bey,  who  owns  a  large 
estate  near  our  village,  has  always  kept 
open  house  and  never  taken  thought  of 
the  morrow ;  he  has  still  to  entertain  his 
guests,  and  marry  his  children,  but  his 
expenses  have  increased,  and  he  is  some- 
times in  want. of  ready  money;  he  applies 
to  Andreas,  who  is  always  pleased  to  sup- 
ply his  wants,  on  good  security,  at  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  per  cent,  interest.  The  bey 
never  dreams  of  paying,  and  the  debt 
increases  until,  one  dark  day,  Andreas 
closes  his  purse  and  threatens  to  sell  the 
old  man  up.  In  the  good  old  days  An- 
dreas would  have  lost  his  head,  and  the 
bey's  lands  would  have  passed  intact  to 
his  heirs  ;  now,  a  compromise  is  effected, 
part  of  the  land  is  surrendered  at  once, 
and  for  an  additional  loan  the  remainder 

foes  to  the  Greek  at  the  old  bey's  death. 
Wen  at  the  present  day  Andreas  is  hardly 
in  a  position  to  fight  his  battles  ^vith  the 
bey  alone ;  he  gets  a  cousin  from  free 
Hellas  to  join  him  in  the  loan  and  thus 
secures  the  support  of  the  Greek  consul. 
The  debt  becomes  a  European  question; 
the  bey  knows  that  if  he  went  into  court 
he  would  have  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  last 
para ;  and  he  therefore  prefers  to  give  up 
part  of  his  property.     In  nearly  every 


town  Moslems  are  now  found  who  have 
been  reduced  from  comparative  affluence 
to  poverty;  and  who  vainly  regret  that 
they  had  not  paid  more  attention  to  the 
old  precept  to  distrust  the  Greeks. 

There  is  now  going  on  in  these  coast 
districts,  what  might  almost  be  called  a 
struggle  for  existence  between  Greek  and 
Turk,  and  in  this  struggle  the  advantages 
are  all  on  the  side  of  the  Christian.  The 
Greek  marries  young,  is  very  prolific,  and, 
living  under  more  favorable  conditions 
than  the  Turk,  manages  to  raise  his  fam- 
ily. He  is  shrewder,  better  educated,  suf- 
fers less  from  oflScial  robbery  than  his 
neighbor,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  conscrip- 
tion. The  Turk,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely 
raises  a  large  family;  infanticide  and 
abortion  are  common ;  there  is  no  skilled 
medical  attendance ;  and  half  the  peasant 
children  die  before  they  attain  their  first 
year.  The  Turk  is  apathetic ;  his  educa- 
tion, which  consists  of  learning  verses 
from  the  Koran  in  a  language  that  he  does 
not  understand,  hardly  fits  him  for  a  strug- 
gle with  the  keen-wjtted  Greek;  he  has 
to  bear  the  full  burden  of  the  conscription, 
to  supply  recruits  for  the  police  force, 
and  altogether  his  pursuits  are  more  cal- 
culated to  shorten  life  than  those  of  the 
Greek. 

The  busy  town  of  Aivali,  opposite  Myti- 
lene,  is  a  good  example  of  Greek  progress 
on  the  mainland.  In  June,  1821,  when 
the  Greek  fleet,  under  Tombazes,  anchored 
off  the  island  of  Muskonisi  in  support  of 
an  expected  rising  of  Anatolian  Greeks, 
Aivali,  or  Kydonies,  was  a  flourishing 
commercial  town.  It  had  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  three  thousand  stone  houses, 
churches,  oil-mills,  soap-works,  and  a  cel- 
ebrated college  which  had  been  founded 
in  1 81 3.  No  town  in  the  Levant  had  more 
civil  freedom;  it  enjoyed  special  privi- 
leges granted  by  the  sultan,  and  its  muni- 
cipal authorities  were  elected  by  the 
people.  On  the  15th  of  June  the  Turks 
poured  into  the  town  from  the  surrounding 
villages;  it  was  burned  and  destroyed; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  four  thousand 
saved  by  the  Greek  fleet,  all  its  inhabit- 
ants were  murdered  or  sold  into  slavery. 
For  thirty  years  Aivali  lay  waste  and  des- 
olate ;  it  then  began  to  rise  from  its  ashes, 
and  it  is  now  a  flourishing  town  of  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  thousand  inhabitants, 
all  Greek,  with  a  Greek  town  council, 
and  Greek-speaking  Turkish  officials.  On 
Muskonisi,  separated  from  Aivali  by  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  shallow  water,  a  town  of 
almost  equal  size  is  growing  up,  and  the 
Turkish  village  of  Ayasmat,  whose  people 
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took  a  leading  part  in  the  murders  of 
1 82 1,  is  now  almost  entirely  Greek.  The 
Greeks  of  Aivali  have  been  allowed  con- 
siderable latitude  in  the  management  of 
their  afEairs,  and  they  have  shown  them- 
selves not  unworthy  of  the  trust  They 
have  organized  a  Greek  police  force  to 
protect  their  olive-gardens,  and  a  night- 
watch  to  patrol  the  town  after  dark ;  and 
they  have  also  a  fire  bri^de  with  four 
small  engines.  The  traditions  of  the  old 
college  have  evidently  not  been  lost,  for 
nowhere  has  a  more  determined  and  suc- 
cessful effort  been  made  to  provide  gratui- 
tous education  for  the  rising  generation. 
Profuse  expenditure  on  education  is  a  na- 
tional characteristic,  and  to  acquire  a  suf- 
ficient fortune  to  found  and  maintain  a 
school  or  hospital  in  his  native  town  is 
the  honorable  ambition  of  many  a  Greek 
merchant.  The  wealthy  Aivaliotes  have 
not  been  behind-hand  m  these  matters; 
the^  have  established  a  gymnasium  in 
which  French,  Turkish,  and  ancient  Greek 
are  taught,  besides  mathematics,  history, 
and  geography ;  a  higher  school  for  girls 
in  which  French  is  taught,  several  smaller 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  Kinder- 
garten on  the  most  approved  model.  Mas- 
ters and  mistresses  are  brought  from 
Athens,  and  good  editions  of  the  Greek 
classics  are  obtained  from  Germany. 
From  these  schools  young  men,  whose 
parents  can  afford  the  expense,  go  to 
Athens  or  Constantinople  to  complete 
their  education,  and  they  return  as  doc- 
tors, merchants,  or  schoolmasters,  to  stim- 
ulate others  by  their  example.  Aivali  has 
some  dozen  churches,  a  large  hospital, 
several  hundred  shops,  and  two  hotels, 
but  it  is  above  all  things  an  "  oil  town ; " 
three  steam  and  ninety  hand  presses  are 
constantly  squeezing  oil  from  the  crushed 
olives,  and  a  dozen  manufactories  are  con- 
verting the  refuse  into  soap ;  oil  is  in  the 
air  you  breathe,  in  the  water  you  drink, 
and,  at  every  footstep  on  the  unpaved 
streets,  it  oozes  from  the  fatty  earth. 
There  are  also  numerous  stills  in  which 
the  famous  mastic  of  Aivali  is  made,  and 
so  many  cafis  in  which  it  is  consumed  as 
to  give  rise  to  the  ill-conditioned  report 
that  an  Aivaliote  never  goes  to  bed  sober. 
Whether  this  accusation  be  right  or 
wrong,  there  can  be  no  question  that  more 
life  and  activity  is  to  be  found  in  Aivali 
than  in  any  other  town  of  Anatolia  with 
the  single  exception  of  Smyrna.* 

*  The  development  of  Smyrna  has  been  equally 
remarkable  during  the  last  forty  years;  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  European  rather  than  an  Oriental  town, 
but,  as  Its  derdopment  is  largely  due  to  European 
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The  colonists  who  have  been  pouring 
into  western  Anatolia  are  enterprising,  in- 
telligent, keen-witted,  and  gifted  with  a 
rare  commercial  instinct  They  have  an 
ardent  love  of,  and  desire  for  liberty, 
coupled  with  a  deeply  rooted  intolerance 
of  every  one  who  happens  to  differ  from 
them  in  creed  or  opinion.  With  many  oC 
the  best  equalities  of  the  Hellenic  race 
they  combme  some  of  the  worst,  such  as 
instability  of  character,  indifferent  moral* 
ity,  and  disregard  of  truth.  They  are  at  the 
same  time  parsimonious  and  extremely 
fond  of  show ;  the  better<lass  houses  in 
the  towns  are  built  on  a  European  model, 
but  all  around  them  is  waste ;  the  rooms 
are  fitted  with  cheap,  showy  French  or 
Austrian  furniture,  which  is  only  used  on 
state  occasions ;  the  women  of  the  feunilvv 
mere  household  drudges,  clad  in  simple 
garments  during  the  week,  turn  out  on 
Sundays  and  fite  days  to  flaunt  their 
abundant  jewelry  and  gaudy-colored  silk 
dresses  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbors :  the 
food,  except  when  a  guest  is  to  be  hon- 
ored, is  of  the  simplest,  and,  to  a  Eurc^ 
pean,  there  is  a  general  air  of  discomfort 
about  the  domestic  life  which  is  not  invit- 
ing. Drunkenness  is  very  prevalent,  and^ 
in  the  larger  towns,  the  young  Greeks 
spend  their  evenings  at  some  casino,  or 
caff-chaniant,  where  drink,  play,  and  loose 
companionship  do  not  tend  to  improve 
their  morality. 

Thieving  and  brigandage  are  supposed 
to  find  a  natural  home  amongst  the  Greeks 
of  western  Anatolia  ;  they  are,  it  is  true, 
far  too  frequent,  and  sometimes  assume 
alarming  proportions,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  condition  of  the  country  has  been 
much  exaggerated.  Brigandage  is  due 
partly  to  Turkish  misgovemment,  and 
partly  to  political  agitation,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  connivance  of  Turkish  officials 
and  the  evils  of  Hellenic  consular  arrange- 
ments, the  crime  could  soon  be  checked. 
In  the  Smyrna  district  a  large  majority  of 
the  criminals  are  Hellenes,  but  the  Greek 
consul  has  no  power  to  try  them ;  they 
have  to  be  sent  to  Greece  where  they  are 
rarely  tried,  and  whence  they  sometimes 
return  by  the  next  boat.  The  Greek  con- 
suls are  afraid  or  unwillin?  to  deal  with 
the  criminals ;  and  it  is  only  when  a  de- 
termined man,  like  the  late  Midhat  Pasha, 
happens  to  be  governor,  that  they  are  kept 
in  order.  Midhat  Pasha  quieted  Smyrna 
by  seizing  and  locking  up  a  hundred  of 
the  most  notorious  crimmals,  who  had 
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previously  been  allowed  to  walk  the 
streets  untouched;  when  he  fell,  the 
Greek  consul  applied  for  their  release,  the 
new  governor  gave  way,  and  the  robberies 
recommenced.  The  question  of  Greek 
protection  is  a  very  delicate  one,  and  must 
always  be  a  source  of  danger.  Near 
Smyrna  there  are  villages  wholly  colonized 
by  tree  Hellenes  who  claim  the  protection 
ot  their  consul,  and  in  one  case  the  Greek 
consul  is  said  to  have  claimed  as  Hellenes 
the  Greeks  of  a  certain  village,  who  had 
for  several  generations  been  Ottoman 
subjects.  According  to  Ottoman  law  no 
Turkish  subject  can  leave  landed  property 
to  an  alien,  and  it  is  therefore  obvious 
that  there  must  always  be  troublesome 
agrarian  and  other  questions  which  can  be 
used  as  a  pretext,  should  either  Greece 
or  Turkey  wish  to  quarrel. 

The  Greeks  of  the  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  are  far  less  educated  and  less  en- 
terprising than  those  on  the  west;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  merchants  and 
educated  men,  they  speak  only  Turkish. 
Long  servitude  ana  loss  of  language  have 
had  a  depressing  effect ;  the  national  char- 
acter has  deteriorated ;  the  old  Greek 
liveliness  has  disappeared ;  and  the  genius, 
the  liberal  spirit,  and  love  of  arts  of  the 
ancient  Hellene  have  been  replaced  by 
ignorance,  servility,  and  gross  supersti- 
tion. Everywhere,  however,  progress  is 
now  being  made  ;  Makri,  the  ancient  Tel- 
messus,  has  sufficient  commerce  to  ensure 
a  weekly  visit  from  the  steamer  that  plies 
between  Smyrna  and  Adalia;  and  the 
Greeks  of  Castel  Rosso  still  show,  as 
sponge-fishers  and  smugglers,  that  bold- 
ness and  independence  which  character- 
ized them  when  their  land-locked  harbor 
was  a  nest  of  pirates.  No  change  can  be 
more  striking  than  that  from  Au^li,  with 
its  bustling  activity,  to  the  quaint  and 
somewhat  sleepy  mediaeval  town  of  Ada- 
lia, where  each  step  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  some  striking  relic  of  Roman,  Seljuk, 
or  Venetian  rule,  and  massive  walls  still 
separate  the  Christian  from  the  Moslem 
quarter.  Until  1812,  when  Muhammad 
II.  broke  the  power  of  the  local  chief, 
Tekkeh  Oglu,  the  position  of  the  Adaliote 
Greeks  was  one  of  great  misery ;  the  re- 
forms of  Muhammad  brought  some  alle- 
viation, but  the  people  had  lost  their  lan- 
guage, and  with  it  had  gone  that  desire 
for  education  so  congenial  to  the  Hellene. 
The  War  of  Independence  gave  rise  to  a 
slight  movement  in  favor  of  Hellenism, 
but  it  soon  died  out,  and  showed  no  symp- 
tom of  revival  until  the  Crimean  War. 
The  last  Turco-Russian  War  has,  how- 


ever, been  a  new  starting-point,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  ensure  the  complete 
Hellenization  of  the  community.  There 
are  now  two  schools  for  boys  and  two  for 
eirls,  w^ith  masters  and  mistresses  who 
have  been  educated  at  Athens;  and  as 
there  was  no  one  with  sufficient  spirit  to 
endow  the  schools,  the  school  committee 
was  granted  a  monopoly  of  the  wax  used 
in  the  churches  ;  this  gives  an  income  of 
;^3oo  a  year,  and  with  a  small  tax  provides 
free  education  for  all  children. 

The  Adaliote  Greeks  haye  many  strik- 
ing peculiarities;  in  feature,  dress,  and 
h<ibits,  they  often  resemble  Jews  more 
nearly  than  their  co-religionists  in  the 
west;  and  there  is  a  story  of  a  certain 
Archbishop  of  Pisidia,  who,  upon  landing 
at  Adalia  to  visit  his  diocese  tor  the  first 
time,  asked  in  an  indignant  tone  why  all 
the  Jews  in  the  place  had  come  out  to 
greet  him  instead  of  his  flock.  There  is, 
in  fact,  a  native  tradition  that  the  Adaliote 
Greeks  are  descended  from  Jews  brought 
from  Palestine,  and  forcibly  converted  to 
Christianity,  during  the  time  of  the  Empire 
—  possibly  a  reminiscence  of  something 
that  occurred  in  Hadrian's  reign.  The 
Adaliotes  are,  as  a  rule,  ignorant,  illiterate, 
and  opposed  to  education ;  there  is  much 
drunkenness,  and  their  habits  and  dress 
are  thoroughly  Asiatic.  They  talk  Turk- 
ish, and  write  it  in  Greek ;  the  priests, 
who  officiate  in  Greek,  do  not  understand 
what  they  read;  and  though  the  young 
learn  Greek  in  the  schools,  they  rarely  use 
it  in  conversation.  Pan-Hellenism  is, 
however,  spreading,  and  it  seems  impos- 
sible for  the  rising  generation,  after  study- 
ing the  noble  literature  of  ancient  Greece, 
to  relapse  into  barbarism.  Their  home 
and  family  life  is  miserable,  and  quite  as 
despotic  as  that  of  the  Moslems ;  the  men 
eat  with  their  fingers,  and  apart  from  the 
family ;  there  are  no  tables,  and  the  food 
is  served  in  a  copper  dish  placed  on  a 
stool ;  there  are  no  beds ;  both  sexes  lie 
on  the  ground  without  taking  off  their 
clothes ;  except  when  they  go  to  the  bath, 
the  women  rarely  comb  their  hair;  the 
young  men  are  beginning  to  wear  Euro- 
pean clothes,  but  the  girls  follow  the  con- 
ser\'atism  of  their  mothers  both  in  dress 
and  habits.  The  women  wear  a  fez,  with 
a  narrow  cotton  necktie  wound  round  it, 
and  a  gilt  plaque  on  the  top ;  the  hair  is 
cut  short  in  front  so  as  to  leave  a  straight 
lock  on  either  side,  and  long,  plaited  tails 
of  false  hair,  sometimes  decorated  with 
gold  sequins,  hang  down  behind ;  they 
wear  gaudy  silk  trowsers,  embroidered 
jackets  of  velvet  or  cloth,  long  robes,  like 
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dressing-gowns,  open  in  front  and  closed 
behind,  and  the  highest  heeled  of  French 
boots.  The  ladies  have  a  great  weakness 
for  jewelry,  and  some  of  the  necklaces, 
etc.,  made  of  old  Venetian  coins  and 
ghazis  (the  gold  coins  of  *Muhammad),  are 
not  only  beautiful,  but  valuable. 

Marriages  are  generally  arranged  by 
agents  representing  the  interested  parties, 
and  as  soon  as  the  preliminaries  arc  set- 
tled, the  betrothal  follows ;  there  is  no 
ceremony,  but  two  handkerchiefs  are 
given  to  the  agents  by  the  parents  of  the 
girl  as  a  token,  and  one  of  these  is  ^iven 
to  the  bridegroom-elect,  who  keeps  it  till 
the  wedding.  Marriages  always  take 
place  on  Sundays,  and  some  time  before- 
hand the  bride-elect  and  her  friends  meet 
to  pack  the  trousseau,  which  consists  of 
clothes,  cooking  utensils,  and  other  house- 
hold necessaries.  On  the  Saturday  the 
bride's  parents  keep  open  house,  and  her 
friends  and  relations  present  her  with 
eold  sequins,  which  are  placed  on  a  plate 
in  front  of  her.    On  the  Sunday  the  bride- 

froom  is  shaved  and  has  a  bath,  and  the 
ride  dresses  herself  in  bridal  attire^ 
which  has  previously  been  sent  to  her  by 
the  bridegroom,  so  that  she  may  go  to 
church  dressed  in  his  clothing.  In  the 
afternoon  the  bride  is  blindfolded,  and 
closely  veiled,  a  procession  is  then  formed 
by  the  female  relatives  of  the  bridegroom, 
and,  headed  by  discordant,  noisy  music, 
the  bride  is  dragged  to  church  by  her  two 
best  ladies.  It  is  obligatory  for  the  bride 
to  show  the  greatest  grief,  and  unwilling- 
ness at  leaving  her  old  home  ;  and  should 
she  fail  in  this  respect  the  groom  may 
give  her  up  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
hard-hearted  girl  would  never  make  a 
good  wife.  Alter  the  usual  ceremony  of 
the  Greek  Church,  the  priest  ties  the 
bridal  crowns  together  with  a  silk  string, 
and  the  marriage  cannot  be  consummated 
until  he  cuts  the  string  on  the  following 
Tuesday.  From  the  church,  the  bridal 
procession,  now  unaccompanied  bv  music, 

Erocecds  to  the  groom's  house,  wnich  has 
een  ready  swept  and  garnished  ;  leaving 
for  a  moment  the  guests  outside,  the  newly 
married  pair  enter  the  house,  and  the 
groom  removes  the  bride's  veil ;  the  lady 
then  humbly  kneels  and  kisses  her  hus- 
band's hancl  in  token  of  submission,  and 
he,  raising  her  up,  presents  her  with  a 
purse,  filled  according  to  his  means,  and 
places  her  under  a  bower  of  branches,  in 
a  corner  of  the  reception-room,  to  receive 
the  guests,  who  are  now  admitted.  As 
each  guest  passes  the  bride,  she  bends 
and  kisses  his  hand;  and  during  the  re- 
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ception,  which  sometimes  lasts  for  hours, 
she  is  never  allowed  to  sit  down.  Danc- 
ing and  feasting  of  a  very  noisy,  conviv- 
ial kind,  now  commence,  and  continue 
day  and  ni^ht  until  the  Tuesday;  and 
during  this  time  the  bride  and  bridegrroom 
are  never  allowed  to  be  alone  together  for 
a  moment  On  the  Monday  the  groom's 
friends  present  gold  sequins  to  the  bride, ' 
which  are  generally  made  into  neckkices ; 
and  the  groom  ana  his  father-in-law  keep 
accurate  lists  of  the  gifts  with  a  view  to 
future  restoration  on  similar  occasions. 
Whilst  going  through  this  long,  tedious 
ordeal,  the  newly  married  couple  are  con- 
stantly haunted  by  the  fear  that  some 
enemy  may  suddenly  appear  and  publidy 
tie  a  knot  m  his  handkerchief ;  for,  should 
this  dire  event  take  place,  they  can  never 
live  together  as  man  and  wife,  and  must 
part  forever.  All  the  ceremonies  and  su- 
perstitions with  regard  to  death  and  burial, 
which  are  prevalent  amongst  the  Greek 
islanders,  exist  in  an  exaggerated  degree ; 
when,  for  instance,  a  death  occurs,  a  small 

i'ar  of  water  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
louse,  and  no  cooking  is  allowed  for  forty 
days.  During  this  period  the  friends* 
relatives,  and  even  neighbors  are  obli£^ 
by  custom  to  supplv  the  mourners  with 
soup  and  boiled  fowl. 

Superstitions  such  as  belief  in  the  evil 
eye,  m  lucky  or  unlucky  days  for  com- 
mencing a  journey,  changing  a  residence, 
or  doing  any  particular  work ;  in  the  effi* 
cacy  of  charms  for  curing  diseases,  in 
love  philtres,  in  sorcery,  etc.,  are  common 
to  Moslem  and  Christian ;  and  both  have 
a  firm  belief  in  the  healing  properties  of  a 
spring,  to  the  west  of  Adalia,  in  which 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  is  said  to  have 
been  seen.  Every  Sunday  and  Friday 
numbers  of  people  visit  the  spring,  and 
on  Lady-da^  the  Christians  have  a  con- 
vivial meeting  which  lasts  two  or  three 
da  vs.  These  superstitions  have  far  more 
influence  over  the  daily  life  of  the  Greeks 
than  their  religion,  for  they  do  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  the  Church  service,  and 
look  upon  Church  attendance  as  a  mere 
form  which  must  be  gone  through  to  en- 
sure salvation.  All  the  old  customs  and 
traditions  will  disappear  as  education  and 
civilization  progresses;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  bemre  the  old  order  gives 
place  to  the  new,  some  one  may  do  for 
the  Greeks  of  the  south  coast  what  Mr. 
Theodore  Bent  has  done  for  those  of  the 
Cyclades. 

The  Greek  communities  of  eastern  Ana- 
tolia may  be  roughly  grouped  into  those 
of  the  Cappadocian  plains ;  those  of  Kai- 
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sarfyeh  and  Mount  Argseus ;  and  those  of 
Pontus.  The  Cappadocian  Greeks  have 
a  reputation  throughout  Asia  Minor  for 
energy  and  commercial  activity  ;  there  are 
few  towns  in  which  a  merchant  from  Kai- 
sarfyeh  is  not  to  be  found ;  and  the  rocky 
nature  of  the  country  drives  even  the 
poorer  classes  to  seelc  their  living  else- 
where. Perhaps  the  most  interesting  trait 
in  the  character  of  these  Greeks  is  their 
intense  love  of  their  native  country;  the 
great  ambition  of  every  man  is  to  earn 
sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  build  a 
house  and  settle  down  in  his  beloved 
Cappadocia.  The  young  men  go  off  to 
Constantinople  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
return  to  marry  and  build  a  house ;  a 
couple  of  years  of  married  life  sees  the 
end  of  their  savings,  and  they  have  to 
revisit  the  capital,  sometimes  remaining 
there  ten  or  fifteen  years,  to  earn  sufficient 
to  support  themselves  and  their  wives  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Each  village 
is  connected  with  some  particular  guild  m 
Constantinople ;  one  supplies  bakals  or 
small  storekeepers,  another  sellers  of  wine 
and  spirits,  another  dryers  of  fish,  another 
makers  of  caviare,  another  porters,  and  so 
forth.  One  curious  result  of  this  acquaint- 
ance with  the  outer  world  is  that  the  trav- 
elled Cappadocians  take  a  keen  interest 
in  European  politics,  and  that  the  weekly 
post  brings  to  every  village  one  or  more 
copies  of  the  Greek  newspapers  published 
In  Stambul.  The  people  have  no  marked 
political  aspirations  such  as  those  which 
prevail  amongst  the  Greeks  of  the  west 
coast;  they  dream,  it  is  true,  of  a  new 
Byzantine  Empire,  but  any  sympathies 
they  can  spare  from  an  all-absorbing  love 
of  money  and  gain  are  devoted  to  the 
Russian. 

The  south  Cappadocian  district,  in 
which  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  once 
ministered,  shows  many  signs  of  growing 
prosperity ;  building  is  going  on,  and  the 
people  are  vacating,  for  houses  above 
ground,  the  subterranean  villages,  to  which 
they  owe  the  preservation  of  their  faith 
anci  language.  These  villages  are  known 
by  Greek  as  well  as  by  Turkish  names ; 
in  some  Greek  is  spoken  by  Moslem  and 
Christian,  in  others  a  Graeco-Turk  jargon, 
and  in  others  Turkish  only ;  and  this 
mixture  is  found  even  in  the  churches, 
where  the  descriptive  remarks  on  the 
holy  pictures  are  often  in  Turkish  written 
in  Greek  characters.  Some  of  the  vil- 
lages have  a  mixed  Greek  and  Turk  pop- 
ulation, but  they  are  of  the  same  stock, 
and  the  features  of  the  people  throughout 
the  district  have  a  certain  resemblance  to 


those  of  the  race  depicted  on  the  Cappa- 
docian monuments.  The  only  distinction 
between  Greek  and  Turk,  except  such  as 
is  directly  due  to  difference  of  religion,  is 
the  quaint  headdress  of  the  Christian 
women ;  a  cloth  coming  just  above  the 
mouth  and  wound  round  the  chin  and 
head  like  the  bandage  of  a  corpse.  The 
superstitions  and  traditions  are  also  the 
same ;  both  sects  reverence  the  skeleton 
of  St.  Gregory  at  Gelvereh,  and  in  one 
instance,  at  Mamassiln,  the  Momoasson 
of  the  Itineraries,  the  Christians  and  Mos- 
lems own  a  church  in  common,  and  hold 
in  equal  veneration  a  box  of  human  bones, 
said  by  the  one  to  be  the  bones  of  St. 
Mamas,  and  by  the  other  to  be  those  of  a 
celebrated  Christian  who  adopted  Islam 
as  his  religion. 

The  whole  district  is  filled  with  rock- 
hewn  habitations,  churches,  and  tombs, 
but  the  most  remarkable  excavations  are 
the  subterranean  villages  already  alluded 
to.  Hassakeui,  a  typical  village,  is,  to 
outward  view,  simply  a  collection  of  mud 
hovels  on  a  bare,  level  plain :  but  each 
hovel  is  connected  with  a  subterranean 
house  excavated  in  the  soft  volcanic  rock. 
The  visitor,  on  entering  one  of  the  hovels, 
is  conducted  through  a  winding  passage, 
with  mud  walls,  to  a  closed  doorway ;  here 
the  passage  begins  to  descend,  and  when 
it  has  attained  a  depth  sufficient  to  allow 
of  a  roof  of  rock,  from  three  to  four  feet, 
it  is  closed  by  a  huge,  cheese-shaped 
stone,  which  can  be  run  backwards  and 
forwards  at  will.  The  mechanism  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  well-known  entrance  to 
the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Jerusalem,  ex- 
cept that  in  this  case  the  stone  can  only 
be  moved  from  the  inside.  In  ordinary 
times  the  stone  is  rolled  back  into  a  pas- 
sage prepared  to  receive  it,  and  is  kept  in 
position .  by  a  small  stone  wedge ;  when 
danger  threatens,  and  the  family  retire 
below  ground,  the  wedge  is  removed,  and 
the  great  stone  disc  rolls  across  the  pas- 
sage into  a  groove  cut  for  it  in  the  oppo- 
site wall.  AH  the  underground  houses 
are  on  the  same  pattern  —  a  large  chamber 
for  the  horses,  oxen,  goats,  and  donkeys, 
with  mangers  and  store-places  for  grain 
and  fodder ;  two  or  three  smaller  cham- 
bers for  the  use  of  the  family,  with  re- 
cesses for  bedding  and  cooking  utensils, 
and  a  well  or  cistern  supplied  by  rain  and 
snow  water.  The  houses  communicate 
with  each  other  by  rock-hewn  passages, 
provided  with  rolling-stone  doors,  out 
usually  closed  by  dry  stone  walls;  there 
is  thus  perfect  circulation  throughout  a 
subterranean  village,  and  if  one  house  is 
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forced  by  an  enemy,  the  inmates  retire  to 
the  next  and  close  the  passage  behind 
them.  On  the  approach  of  <&nger  the 
villagers  drive  in  their  live  stock,  close  the 
passages,  and  remain  under  ground  until 
the  storm  has  blown  over ;  and  their  reli- 
gious wants,  during  seclusion,  are  met  by 
one  or  more  subterranean  churches.  The 
last  time  that  the  population  bodily  disap- 
peared below  ground  was  during  the 
troubled  period  when  an  Egyptian  army 
marched  through  the  Cilician  Gates,  and 
sent  a  force  to  occupy  Kaisarfyeh. 

The  Greeks  of  Kaisarfyeh  still  display 
that  force  of  character  and  aptitude  for 
commercial  enterprise  which  has  made 
their  city  through  all  ages  the  trade  cen- 
tre of  eastern  Anatolia.  Their  talented 
prelate,  who  is  not  unknown  to  Western 
divines,  has  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
education  and  welfare  of  his  flock ;  under 
his  fostering  care  schools  are  being  estab- 
lished in  the  villages,  and  unceasing  efforts 
are  being  made  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry.  The  villages  on  the 
slopes  of  Argaeus  offer  a  spectacle  of 
wealth,  comfort,  and  prosperity  which  is 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  interior. 
Under  the  term  Pontic  Grefcks,  may  be 
included  all  those  Greeks  who  live  in  the 
hill  country  bordering  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea.  They  are  generally 
agriculturists,  and  in  many  instances  have 
preserved  their  language  as  well  as  their 
religion.  Far  more  ignorant,  and  far  less 
cultivated  in  every  way  than  the  Cappa- 
docian  Greeks,  they  have  often  the  sturdi- 
ness  and  indcpenaence  of  mountaineers, 
and  have  been  known  to  meet  in  open 
tight  and  hold  their  own  against  the  dread- 
ed Circassians,  The  mountain  Greeks 
are  exceedingly  superstitious,  and  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  their  priests,  who 
are  little  more  advanced  than  themselves. 
In  some  of  the  wilder  districts  the  men 
present  a  rather  uncouth  appearance,  with 
their  long  unkempt  hair,  and  eager,  excit- 
able manner ;  but  they  are,  when  their  fear 
or  caution  is  overcome,  extremely  hospita- 
ble to  strangers ;  and  any  one  who  w^ishes 
to  observe  primitive  Greek  habits,  and 
gather  up  the  old  Greek  folk-lore  before  it 
has  passed  away,  could  not  do  better  than 
spend  a  couple  of  months  with  them  in 
their  lovely  mountain  homes.  The  sym- 
pathies of  these  Pontic  Greeks  are  en- 
tirely Russian,  and  ever)'  year  a  few  fami- 
lies emigrate,  not  always  to  their  own 
profit,  to  Russian  soil. 

The  Anatolian  Greeks  are  clannish,  and 
firmly  united  by  one  common  bond  —  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church  ;  they  are  active, 
intelligent,  and  naturally  endowed  with  a 


quick  perception ;  laboriotis,  engaged  dar 
and  night  upon  their  afi^airs,  and  devoted 
to  commercial  pursuits ;  they  learn  quickly 
and  well,  and  become  doctors,  lawyerS| 
bankers,  accountants,  innkeepers,  etc, 
thus  filling  all  the  professions ;  they  are 
very  imitative,  and  easily  led  by  those  who 
win  their  confidence ;  out  gifted  with  an 
irritating  self-complacency  and  prone  to 
reject  advice,  especially  wnen  it  is  cnyen 
with  an  affectation  of  superiority.  They 
have  that  versatility  of  character,  that  love 
of  adventure  and  intrigue  which  distin- 
guished the  ancient  Greeks ;  and  a  certain 
restlessness  and  "  smartness  **  in  their 
commercial  dealings  and  speculations 
which  not  unfrequently  lead  to  disaster; 
at  the  same  time  they  have  a  power  of  re- 
cuperation which  is  quite  American ;  and 
a  man  who  has  lost  a  fortune  one  day, 
seems  to  find  little  difficulty  in  amassing 
a  new  one.  Wealth  is  considered  the 
chief  happiness  of  life,  and  a  love  of  gain, 
developed  early  in  life,  begets  too  often  a 
belief  that  all  means  of  obtaining  it  are 
fair.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  pur- 
suit of  riches  has  been  so  absorbing  as  to 
leave  little  room  for  those  nobler  senti« 
ments  which  raise  men  above  their  fel- 
lows; yet  who  can  blame  the  educated 
Greek  Christian  who,  practically  debarred 
from  all  participation  in  the  government 
of  his  country,  finds  employment  for  his 
active  intellect  in  the  delicate  demesnes  of 
commerce  and  finance  ?  The  democratic 
feeling  is  very  strong ;  the  sole  aristocracy 
is  that  of  wealth,  which  every  one  may  ac» 
quire  ;  and  ancient  lineage  or  rank  confers 
no  special  distinction.  The  children  of 
rich  and  poor  go  to  the  same  schools,  and 
receive  the  same  free  education ;  and  thus 
every  Greek  arrived  at  man's  estate  thinks 
that  he  is  equally  fitted  with  his  compeers 
to  rule  a  State,  to  lead  an  army  in  the  iieldi 
or  to  command  a  fleet. 

The  Greeks  contribute  nothing  but  the 
poll-tax  to  the  military  strength  of  Turkey, 
and  as  little  as  they  can  to  its  revenue; 
they  have,  however,  much  power  and  iiH 
fluence  in  the  provinces,  from  the  hdd 
which  they  have  acquired  on  the  finances 
of  the  country.  Greek  financiers  at  Con- 
stantinople, Greek  tax-gatherers  and  busi- 
ness agents  in  the  provinces,  monopolise 
more  than  half  the  financial  transactions 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  They  would 
thus  appear  to  have  an  interest  in  support- 
ing Ottoman  domination ;  but  the  spread 
of  Pan-Hellenism  is  creating  a  feeling 
that  there  are  hip;her  interests  connect^ 
with  a  resuscitation  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire. Amongst  the  many  causes  which 
are  tending  to  the  HeUenization  of  the 
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Asiatic  Greeks,  are  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion, the  patriotic  feelings  awakened  by 
studying  the  literature  of  ancient  Greece, 
the  presence,  as  teachers,  of  men  and 
"women  who  can  speak  from  personal  ex- 
perience of  free  Hellas  and  her  capital, 
and  above  all,  the  annual  gathering  at  the 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  iCgean,  which 
has  so  happily  been  selected  to  be  the 
Delos  of  the  modern  Greek.  Whether 
the  desire  for  a  Byzantine  Empire  will 
ever  pass  beyond  mere  sentiment,  depends 
upon  Europe ;  the  Greeks  of  Asia  will 
not  move  without  a  promise  of  European 
assistance ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
if  Russia,  in  furtherance  of  her  own  de- 
signs, were  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  incite  the  people 
to  rise,  they  would  do  so.  The  Greeks 
do  not  want  the  Russian,  and  have  no  par- 
ticular affection  for  himj  but  they  want 
freedom,  and  to  obtain  it  they  will  make 
use  of  any  one  who  will  help  them.  Greek 
politicians  are  not  troubled  with  vain  scru- 
ples in  the  pursuit  of  their  object;  the 
friend  of  yesterday  will  be  cursed  to-day, 
and  blessed  to-morrow,  according  as  he  is 
supposed  to  oppose  or  support  their  vis- 
ionary schemes.  The  position  the  Greeks 
occupy  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  in- 
creased importance  which  Greek  countries 
have  acquired  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  render  their  future  secure.  Every 
year  which  passes  without  a  violent  re- 
opening of  the  Eastern  question  is  in  their 
favor ;  they  can  afford  to  wait,  and,  whilst 
taking  every  advantage  of  their  geograph- 
ical position,  and  the  commercisu  instinct 
of  their  race,  allow  their  destiny  to  work 
itself  out.  A  strong  Greek  State  would, 
I  believe,  be  advantageous  to  England; 
but  the  idea  of  a  new  Byzantine  Empire 
is  a  dream  of  the  far-distant  future ;  vast 
changes  must  take  place  before  it  can 
come  within  the  range  of  practical  poli- 
tics ;  and  meantime  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rus- 
sia's policy  is  the  same  now  as  it  was 
when  the  emperor  Nicholas  addressed  the 
following  pregnant  words  to  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour :  — 

I  will  never  permit  an  attempt  at  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  or  such  an 
extension  of  Greece  as  would  render  her  a 
powerful  State :  still  less  will  I  permit  the 
breaking  up  of  Turkey  into  little  republics  — 
asylums  for  the  Kossuths  and  Mazzinis,  and 
otner  revolutionists  of  Europe;  rather  than 
submit  to  any  of  these  arrangements  I  would 
go  to  war,  and  would  carry  it  on  as  long  as  I 
have  a  man  and  a  musket  left. 

C.  VV.  Wilson. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Miss  Raymond,  wrapped  up  in  her 
furs,  tried  to  peer  out  of  the  first-class 
carriage  she  bad  to  herself;  but  all  was 
darkness  and  gloom  without,  and  it  was 
also  intensely  cold,  and  with  a  little  shiver 
she  resigned  herself  to  the  situation.  Just 
such  a  Christmas  eve  as  one  would  enjoy 
in  a  well-lighted  house,  with  warm  fires 
blazing  in  every  hearth,  and  the  sound  of 
cheerful  voices  surging  up  in  whatever 
Topm  you  might  enter.  Rather  a  contrast 
flying  through  the  air  in  such  bitter 
weather,  the  silence  unbroken  except  by 
the  rush  of  the  wheels ;  and  these  at  last 
seemed  to  revolve  more  quietly,  while  the 
pace  slackened  perceptibly. 

The  young  lady  ensconced  in  the  further 
end  of  the  carnage  drew  her  fur  closer 
round  her,  as  she  aid  so  tilting  up  her  hat, 
and  for  the  moment  uncovering  her  face, 
showing  fair  golden  hair  swept  back  from 
a  low,  white  forehead,  and  eyes  brown 
and  full  of  esprit^  —  in  truth,  a  very  sweet, 
true  woman  s  face,  graced  also  with  a 
mouth  that,  in  its  delicate  curves,  would 
have  entranced  any  modem  Greuze  who 
might  be  in  search  of  female  loveliness. 
And  the  eyes  too  told,  if  a  hasty  glance  at 
them  could  declare  anything,  of  a  sweet, 
frank,  kindly  nature,  with  just  such  a  mere 
touch  of  coquetry  as  would  never  ven- 
ture over  the  bare  boundary  of  flirtation. 
It  was  the  face  of  one  to  whom  the  little 
ones  would  fly  for  comfort  and  consola- 
tion ;  and,  if  it  told  its  story  truly,  of  one 
who,  if  she  put  her  trust  at  all,  would  do 
so  with  all  her  heart.  But  what  can  you 
discern  in  a  momentary  inspection  of^an- 
other's  physiognomy?  And  only  for  a 
moment  could  any  one,  had  he  been  so 
privileged,  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
arriving  at  conclusions ;  for  with  a  hasty 
gesture  the  girl  drew  her  mantle  almost 
up  to  her  eyes,  and  audibly  giving  vent 
to  her  impatience,  murmured  to  herself, 
"  How  slow  we  are  going,  and  what  a 
night  it  is !  However,  we  must  be  near 
Draycombe  now." 

Tne  train  was  an  express,  and  for  over 
half  an  hour  had  stopped  nowhere.  It 
was  considerably  past  its  time,  but  now 
the  station  was  approached,  and  the  pace 
was  sensibly  moderating.  Miss  Raymond 
started  up,  oblivious  of  the  cold,  and 
busied  herself  in  getting  her  things  to- 
gether ;  and  as  there  was  a  sudden  stop- 
page, she  let  down  the  window. 
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It  was  snowing  hard,  and  the  storm  had 
evidently  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
for  on  either  side  of  the  rails  there  was 
one  great  white  expanse.  Further  up  the 
line  some  conversation  was  going  on,  and 
leaning  out  of  the  window,  she  caught 
sight  of  the  station  not  a  hundred  yards 
away.  From  what  was  said,  she  gatnered 
that  the  line  was  hereabouts  so  blocked 
by  a  drift  that  there  would  be  delay  till 
the  snow  could  be  cleared ;  and  thanking 
her  good  fortune  that  had  brought  her  so 
close  to  the  end  of  her  journey,  she  re- 
fastened  the  window  and  patiently  waited. 
After  a  short  interval  the  train  dragged 
slowly  on  to  the  station,  where  descending, 
she  quickly  collected  her  belongings,  and 
asked  the  porter  whether  any  carriage  was 
in  waiting  from  the  Hall  —  Mr.  Beaufort's. 

"No,  miss,  nothing  have  come  yet; 
perhaps  it's  been  delayed  by  the  snow." 

"  Has  the  snow  been  falling  long  ?  "  she 
inquired  as  she  moved  into  the  cheerless 
little  waiting-room,  where  there  was  a 
miserable  fire  trying  to  keep  alight. 

"Well,  miss,  it's  been  goin'  on  for  the 
last  two  hours,  and  it  don't  look  as  if  it 
were  a-goin'  to  stop." 

"  Can  I  get  a  fly  here  ?  " 

"Indeed,  miss,  I  fear  you  can't;  but 
ril  see  the  station-master." 

This  official,  who  presently  came  up, 
was  however  not  able  to  help  her  in  any 
way.  It  appeared  no  conveyance  of  any 
kind  plied  to  and  from  the  station,  nor 
was  there  anything  but  a  farmer's  cart  in 
the  village,  and  that  lay  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant. 

"  No,  miss.  I  think  you  had  better  stay 
here.  Mr.  Beaufort's  carriage  is  sure  to 
come  ;  it's  just  been  delayed  a  bit." 

He  then  made  her  an  offer  to  come  into 
his  own  quarters,  and  wait  there  till  the 
carriage  might  appear;  but  Miss  Ray- 
mond, thanking  him  much,  said  she  would 
do  very  well  in  the  waiting-room,  and  she 
retired  thereto  —  and  placing  her  smaller 
belongings  on  the  table,  closed  the  door, 
and  drawing  a  chair  up  to  the  fire,  sat 
there  enjoying  the  blaze  which  a  vigorous 
application  ofthe  poker  had  drawn  forth. 

"  This  is  truly  cheerful,"  she  remarked. 
"I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  blame  the 
Beauforts,  but  it's  an  unpleasant  position ; 
and  if  this  trap  of  theirs  does  not  turn  up, 
what  on  earth  I  am  to  do  I  don't  know." 

Her  reflections  were  here  broken  in 
upon  by  the  opening  of  the  door. 

The  new-comer,  swathed  up  to  his  mouth 
in  a  heavy  overcoat  heaxnly  topped  with 
snow,  started  back  when  he  found  a  lady 
in  possession,  and  made  a  movement  as  if 


to  retreat ;  but  as  Miss  Raymond  did  not 
look  very  fierce  or  hard-hearted,  and  in- 
deed was  clearly  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  it 
seemed  like  a  case  of  beauty  in  distress, 
he  took  his  courage  in  both  hands  and 
advanced  into  the  room. 

"  Pardon  me  for  coming  in  so  suddenly. 
I  trust  I  am  not  intruding," 

Now  Miss  Raymond  was  what  every 
right-minded  and  properly  educated  girl 
is  —  self-possessed.  Before  her  stood  a 
good-looking,  soldierly  figure,  the  face 
ornamented  solely  by  a  heavy  moustache 
—  the  coat  thrown  back,  setting  forth  the 
lines  of  a  powerful  form  which,  garbed  in 
its  then  fashion,  seemed  even  taller  than 
it  really  was. 

"  No,  I  assure  you  not" 

"I  fear,"  he  nesitatingly  said,  ''that 
you  have  been  disappointed  in  getting 
away  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  responded,  "  that  is  just  my 
case.  Perhaps  you  are  going  to  the  same 
hou^  ?  Mrs.  Beaufort  promised  to  send 
for  me." 

"  No ;  it  is  not  my  good  fortune  to  have 
to  go  there  to-nignt.  But  I  know  the 
Beauforts  very  well.  They  are  great 
friends  of  mine.  I  cannot  understandwhy 
their  carriage  has  not  come." 

"  Probably  the  snow " 

"  Yes,  of  course,  that  must  be  it.  How 
stupid  of  me!  I — my  place  is  the  Her^ 
onry  —  telegraphed  this  afternoon  to  send 
the  dog-cart  for  me,  and  I  suppose  it*s 
been  delayed  on  the  road." 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  " — making  room 
for  him  at  the  fire;  "you  must  be  very 
cold." 

"  Thanks,  I  will.  I  was  half  frozen  out 
there.  A  gun-case  has  gone  astray,  and 
I  was  poking  about  the  station." 

"  I  hope  you  found  it." 

"Thanks,  no;  I  suppose  it's  gone  on. 
But  really,  before  this  capital  fire,  I  feel 
inclined  to  laugh  at  troubles." 

"Yes  —  is  it  not  nice? "she  assented. 
"  I  wonder  how  long  we  shall  be  here." 

"  I  hope  for  age  —  hm  I  I  mean,"  he 
confusedly  corrected  himself,  **we  shall 
soon  get  away." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,"  re- 
plied Miss  Raymond,  who,  as  he  had 
spoken,  had  turned  her  face  aside  with  an 
amused  smile  on  it ;  "  but  suppose  no  re- 
lief comes  I " 

"Upon  my  word,  in  that  case"— he 
stopped. 

"  Yes,  in  that  case  ?  "  persisted  his  qoea- 
tioner. 

"Well,  Miss " 

"  My  name  is  Raymond." 
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"  Thank  you,  Miss  Raymond.  Let  me 
introduce  myself  —  Jack  Woolcombe.  I 
perhaps  ought  to  say  Captain  Woolcombe ; 
but  you  see,"  laughing  apologetically,  **  all 
the  fellows  call  me  Jack.'* 

"  All  the  fellows  ?  " 

**  I  mean  all  the  fellows  in  the  regiment 
—  the  Rutland  Hussars." 

"Yes.  But,  Captain  Woolcombe,  to 
return  to  what  you  were  saying,  please 
tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,"  —  and  here, 
unwittingly,  she  held  out  her  pretty  little 
hands,  as  if  to  give  emphasis  to  the  ques- 
tion; for  indeed  the  poor  child  was  not 
taking  her  enforced  stay  with  anything 
like  the  equanimity  of  her  companion. 
♦'  Suppose  this  wretched  storm  goes  on, 
and  no  carriage  comes  I  Tve  tried  to  get 
a  conveyance  from  the  village,  which  they 
say  is  a  mile  and  a  half  off. 

**  Really,"  said  Woolcombe,  quite  dis- 
tressed, "  I  feel  for  you  awfully,"  and  he 
did  indeed  look  very  sympathetic.  "  I 
wish  I  could  do  anythmg. 

**  And  if  nothing  can  be  done,  and  we 
are  left  here  like  two  babes  in  the  wood," 
she  went  on  in  a  tone  that  tried  to  be  light, 
and  yet  in  her  voice  there  were  tears. 

**  Then,  Miss  Raymond,  there's  only 
one  thing  to  do,"  he  'promptly  answered. 

"And  that  is *' 

"You  encamp  here.  I'll  rig  up  things 
all  round  the  windows,  and  I'll  bivouac 
outside." 

"  On  such  a  night  I  I  could  not  dream 
of  it.  No,  really,"  as  he  persisted.  "  The 
station-master  offered  me  an  asylum,  and 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I'll  go  to 
him,  and  leave  you  in  possession  here." 

Just  then  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
porter  appearing,  announced  that  he  saw 
a  trap  coming  up  the  road,  but  it  was  as 
yet  a  long  way  off. 

The  two  fellow-passengers  went  outside. 
The  snow  had  now  ceased,  and  a  dull 
moon  was  shining,  showing  one  vast  area 
of  white  as  far  as  the  eve  could  reach. 
Some  distance  up  the  roaa  two  lights  were 
seen  advancing  slowly. 

"  Tm  sorry  to  say,  Miss  Raymond," 
said  Woolcombe,  "that  that  is  the  wrong 
direction  for  the  Beauforts'  carriage,  and 
I  am  afraid  it  is  my  cart;"  and  he  was 
right,  for  presently  the  man  driving  came 
up  to  Captain  Woolcombe,  and,  touching 
his  hat,  explained  that  he  had  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  forcing  his  way  on  at 
all.  and  had  almost  given  up  the  idea  of 
making  further  progress,  when  the  snow 
stopped  falling,  and  the  moon  coming  out, 
gave  him  hope  he  might  be  able  to  push 
along 


And  now,  what  was  to  become  of  the 
lady? 

Miss  Raymond,  of  course,  could  only 
resign  herself  to  the  situation,  and  return 
to  her  asylum  in  the  station,  and  there  she 
was  found  by  Woolcombe. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  rising  and  ex- 
tending to  him  her  hand,  "  we  must  now 
say  good-night.  I  hope  you  will  speedily 
reach  your  home." 

"  Pray,  do  not  think  I  take  a  great  lib- 
erty," he  rejoined ;  "  but  you  just  now  said 
you  would  take  any  conveyance  from  the 
village.  Why  not  take  mine  ?  I  am  quite 
sure  something  must  have  happened  to 
the  Beauforts'  carriage.  Mine,  you  see, 
is  a  light  dog-cart,  and  so  would  travel 
easily." 

"  But  I  certainly  am  not  going  to  take 
your  cart  and  leave  you  here." 

"You  are  awfully  good,"  he  warmly 
said,  "and  indeed  I  was  going  to  pro- 
pose to  drive  you  to  the  Beauforts'.  May 
I?" 

"But  this  is  immensely  out  of  your 
way." 

"Not  a  bit.  See,  Miss  Raymond,  it's 
past  twelve  now,  and  it's  high  time  you 
were  fast  asleep.  Now,  let  me  decide  for 
you.  Here,  James  ! "  calling  to  h\9  ser- 
vant, "put  this  lady's  things  with  mine  in 
the  cart.  The  boxes  can  be  sent  to-mor- 
row. Miss  Raymond.  Now  let  me  help 
you  up.  Yes,  in  front,  please.  We  can 
defy  the  cold  with  all  these  rugs.  Now, 
James,  let  her  head  go.  Poor  Bess  !  she 
must  be  as  glad  as  we  are  to  get  home." 

CHAPTER  II. 

Progress  of  course  was  slow,  but  it 
was  sure,  and  at  any  rate  progress  it  was, 
and  that  was  something. 

"  I  wish  you  would  smoke,  Captain 
Woolcombe.  I  am  sure  you  would  like 
to  do  so." 

"  May  I  really  ?    S ure  you  don't  mind  ?  " 

"  I  like  it.     Let  me  hold  the  reins." 

"  How  curious  it  is,"  he  said  presently, 
"  our  thus  meeting !  It  seems  like  a  sort 
of  fate." 

"  Doesn't  it !  "  She  laughed.  "  A  very 
lucky  fate  for  me.  You  are  my  guardian 
angel." 

"  I  wish  I  —  hm  —  I  mean  it's  been  very 
fortunate  for  me." 

"  Now  you  know  I  ought  to  take  that  as 
a  most  unkind  speech." 

"  No  —  'pon  my  honor,  you  can't  think 
that,"  he  said,  in  a  grievea  tone. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  can,'*  she  lightly  made  re- 
ply. "  You  were  really  glad  that  this  mis- 
\  fortune  overtook  me." 
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"  Never,"  he  protested ;  **  you  must  not 
imagine  that,  Miss  Raymond.  But  you 
know,  I  am  certain  what  I  did  mean. 
Don't  you  ?  " 

"Perhaps  1  do,"  she  half  shyly  as- 
sented. 

**Are  you  sure  you  are  quite  warm?" 
as  he  tucked  the  plaids  closer  round  her. 

"  Quite  sure,  thanks.     Is  it  far  now  ?  " 

"Well,  about  a  mile,  or  a  little  less. 
Curious,"  he  went  on,  "our  both  travel- 
ling and  being  belated  on  Christmas  eve. 
It*s  like  those  stories  in  the  Christmas 
books." 

"  The  real  truth  is,"  said  Miss  Ray- 
mond, "  I  ought  to  have  been  at  the  Beau- 
forts*  yesterday,  but,  just  when  starting 
from  home,  1  was  detamcd." 

"That  is  my  case.  I  had  half  prom- 
ised Cicely,  that  is  my  sister,  to  be  with 
her  on  the  Tuesday." 

"  Then  she  has  oeen  expecting  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  Cicely  and  I  understand  each 
other.  My  younger  brother  Trevor  is  to 
be  at  the  Beauforts*  soon,  and  so  you'll 
know  him.  He  is  in  the  Rifle  Brigade," 
continued  he,  growing  communicative, 
"  and  a  dear  good  fellow,  though  I  say  it 
that  shouldn't.  I  hope  Cicely  will  soon 
know  you." 

"It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me," 
began  Miss  Raymond. 

"Every  one  likes  Cicely.  But  as  to 
her  expecting  me,  you  see  I  was  stayine 
down  in  Surrey,  and  could  not  be  sure  of 
the  day.  I  had  made  a  half  promise  to  try 
and  be  back  by  Christmas  eve.  Holloa ! 
it's  begun  to  snow  again." 

And  this  was  the  case.  It  is  true  the 
flakes  were  few  and  far  between  as  yet, 
but  it  was  clearly  expedient  to  lose  no 
time  on  the  road. 

"  I  tell  you  what  TU  do.  Miss  Ray- 
mond. When  we  get  to  the  Beauforts*, 
and  we  are  already  well  up  their  avenue  — 
you  ought  to  see  the  lights  of  the  house 
from  here  —  Til  ask  them  to  put  me  up 
for  the  night." 

"  Yes  ;  1  think  you  had  better." 

"  ril  go  no  farther  to-ni^ht.  Well,  here 
we  are.    Why,  the  house  is  shut  up  I " 

They  had  now  come  close  to  a  great 
structure,  but  no  signs  of  life  were  to  be 
seen  anywhere. 

"This  is  most  strange!"  said  Wool- 
combe.  "Not  very  polite  either,  to  ask 
you  to  their  house  and  leave  no  one  to 
welcome  you  when  you  come." 

"  But  are  you  sure  this  is  the  house  ?  " 

"  There's  no  doubt  about  that.  James, 
ring  the  bell,  will  you." 

The  servant  rang  and  rang,  and  at  last, 


after  what  seemed  an  interminable  delay, 
a  faint  noise  was  heard,  and  finally,  after 
various  chains  and  bolts  had  been  with- 
drawn, the  door  was  opened  by  an  old 
man,  who  was  in  an  extremely  bad  temper, 
and  was  very  hard  of  heanng.  He  was 
quite  unmoved  by  the  information  that  the 
lady  in  the  dog-cart  had  come  to  stay  with 
the  Beauforts,  and  curtly  informed  the 
pair  at  the  door  that  she  couldn't  stay  with 
the  Beauforts,  —  "*cos  why?  'cos  they 
wasn't  there."  They  managed  to  drag  out 
of  him  that  three  days  a^o  there  had  been 
something  very  wrong  with  the  drains,  and 
the  entire  household  nad  decamped  to  the 
Manor  House,  the  Hall  being  now  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  builders,  the  speaker 
having  been  left  in  charge  as  caretaiker. 

"  But  is  there  no  room  where  this  young 
lady  can  stay  for  the  night?"  demanded 
Woolcombe. 

"No,"  he  shortly  replied,  there  was 
no  room.  The  whole  house  was  upside 
down. 

"  And  how  far  ofiE  is  the  Manor  House  ?  ** 
inquired  Miss  Raymond. 

"  It's  a  good  four  mile  at  least" 

"  What  is  to  be  done?"  asked  the  girl. 
in  great  perplexity.  '*  Could  not  this  old 
man  eet  me  something  to  take  me  there  ?  " 

"  No,  Miss  Raymond.  It's  hopeless  to 
expect  anything  of  the  sort*  You  must 
still  place  yourself  under  my  guidance! 
We  will  see  how  soon  we  can  get  there.** 

"Oh,  Captain  Woolcombe!  I  am  so 
distressed.  I  never  meant  to  make  mjrself 
such  a  burden,  but  what  can  I  do?  " 

"  Believe  me,  Miss  Raymond,  it  will  be 
a  real  pleasure  to  me,  ana  indeed  it  is  my 
positive  duty  to  see  you  safely  home. 
Pray,  sav  no  more.  Now,  James,  torn 
the  mare^  head." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  The  four-mile 
road  goes  by  Shelvers  Dip,  and  with  this 
fall,  and  the  wind  there  has  been,  the 
snow  must  have  drifted  fifteen  feet  there.** 

"And  the  longer  road  —  I  forget  the 
distance  ?  " 

"  It's  eieht  miles,  sir,  and  I  doubt  if 
that's  mucn  better." 

"A  nice  lookout,  certainly.  Well,  we 
can't  encamp  for  the  night  under  the  cart. 
Now,  Miss  Raymond,  the  only  plan  left 
us  is  to  go  on  as  quick  as  we  can  to  the 
Heronry.  It's  barely  five  miles  from  thiSt 
and  the  track  is  fortunately  over  level 
country.  We  ought  to  do  it  in  an  hour  and 
a  half.  My  sister  is  there,  and  after  70a 
have  had  a  good  night's  rest,  I'll  drive  joa 
to-morrow  to  the  Beauforts'." 

"  You  are  really  too  kind.    I  suppose  it 
I  is  the  best  thing  to  do.    I  gratefully  so* 
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cept  your  offer,  but  I  am  so  distressed  at 
having  put  you  to  all  this  trouble.'* 

•*  No,  no,^*  he  pleaded,  **  don't  say  that. 
All  this  to  me  is  really  nothing.  The  real 
misery  is  that  you  should  have  had  such  a 
time  of  it.  Now,  pray,  wrap  up  well.  I 
fancy  it's  going  to  begin  snowing  again, 
but  luckily  the  lamps  will  hold  out  for 
some  time  yet ;  and  so  now  for  the  road.*' 

It  was  past  one  on  Christmas  morning, 
and  as  if  to  do  honor  to  the  day,  the  snow 
now  recommenced  in  downright  earnest, 
though  fortunately  there  was  no  wind. 
Had  the  road  been  any  but  a  most  clear 
and  well-defined  one,  there  is  no  saying 
what  might  not  have  happened  ;  but  Wool- 
combe  knew  the  way,  and  the  mare  felt 
she  was  going  home,  and  so  they  plodded 
on  in  silence,  the  wheels  noiselessly  wad- 
ing through  the  snow,  which  soon  piled 
itself  in  layers  over  the  cart  and  its  in- 
mates. The  poor  girl,  tired  and  fatigued, 
had  fallen  fast  asleep,  and  unconsciously 
her  head,  declining  lower  and  lower,  at 
length  rested  on  Woolcombe's  shoulder. 
He  at  once  saw  what  it  was,  for  his  com- 
panion's condition  made  him  doubly  on 
the  alert,  and  drawing  the  wrap  right  over 
her,  he  steadied  the  sleeping  eirl,  who 
slumbered  on,  undisturbed  by  the  move- 
ment of  his  left  arm  around  her ;  and  so 
they  jogeed  along,  and  after  a  weary  time 
of  it,  at  last  approached  the  house.  Miss 
Raymond  did  not  awake  until  the  servants, 
who  had  been  sitting  up,  came  with  liehts ; 
and  then  having  oeen  carefully  nfted 
down,  she  stood  with  dazed  eyes  in  utter 
bewilderment  before  them.  But  the  bright 
room  and  the  blazing  fire  soon  recalled 
her  numbed  senses  to  activity,  and  with 
a  feeling  of  warmth  and  comfort  she  sank 
into  a  roomy  settee.  Refreshments  were 
brought  at  once,  and  Wool  combe,  taking 
the  butler  aside,  told  him  to  call  one  of 
the  maids,  and  let  Miss  Woolcombe  know 
of  the  new  arrival. 

"Miss  Woolcombe  went  away  this 
morning,  sir,  before  your  telegram  came.*' 

"  Good  heavens !  was  ever  anything  so 
unfortunate  ?    Where  did  she  go  ?  " 

"To  the  Manor  House.  She  thought 
you  weren't  coming  at  all." 

"  All  my  own  stupid  delay !  By-the-by, 
Lomax,  this  lady  is  a  Miss  Raymond.  She 
was  to  have  been  met  by  Mrs.  Beaufort's 
carriage,  which  never  turned  up.  What 
on  earth  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

But  Lomax  had  not  an  idea. 

"You  see,"  suggested  his  master, 
"  there's  no  housekeeper." 

"  No,  sir,  there  ain't,"  acquiesced  Mr. 
Lomax. 
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"  WeU,  there's  the  cook !  "—this  rather 
vaguel)r,  as  if  he  was  not  (juite  sure  such 
an  official  was  on  the  premises. 

"  Yes,  sir,  there's  the  cook  and  the  up- 
per *ousemaid." 

"  Of  course  1  let's  have  the  upper  house- 
maid. Jane,  isn't  it?  Shell  do.  For 
some  one  there  must  be  to  show  Miss  Ray- 
mond to  a  room.  Send  for  her  and  tell 
her  to  come  into  the  drawing-room." 

Now  the  difficulty  was  for  him  to  break 
to  this  young  lady,  so  strangely  drifted 
into  his  protection,  that  the  sister  whose 
presence  she  had  relied  upon  was  not  in 
evidence  !  There  was  no  help  for  it  It 
was  simply  impossible  for  Miss  Raymond 
to  leave  the  house  that  night,  and  they 
must  just  make  the  best  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

"  I  fear,"  said  his  euest,  standing  before 
the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  fire,  "  that  I  am 
giving  Miss  Woolcombe  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  I  do  hope  you  won't  let  her  be 
disturbed ;  but  I  never  dreamt  I  could  see 
her  till  to-morrow.  Would  you  let  one  of 
the  servants  show  me  to  my  room  ?  " 

Under  the  circumstances,  perhaps  the 
best  thing  for  Woolcombe  would  have 
been  to  accept  the  position  in  which  they 
were  so  strangely  placed,  to  allow  his 
l^est  to  retire,  and  inform  her  next  morn- 
ing, when  she  was  thoroughly  rested,  that 
Cicely  was  not  in  the  house,  having  sud- 
denly left  But  it  seemed  to  the  young 
squire  that  he  was  bound  in  simple  honor, 
be  the  consequences  what  they  might,  to 
tell  Miss  Ra3rmond  exactly  how  he  and 
she  were  situated. 

"It  is,"  he  began,  "really  most  provok- 
ing  " 

"  What  can  be  provoking  in  this  charm- 
ing house  ?  "  she  said,  glancing  round  the 
pretty  room,  and  trying,  dead  tired  as  she 
was,  to  brighten  up.  "Here  am  I  just 
beginning  to  become  myself,  and  you  try 
to  damp  my  spirits." 

"  Not  for  the  world  would  I  do  so.  But 
I  fear  I  must  seem  to  vou  something  like 
an  impostor."  Here  ne  hurriedly  went 
on.  "  The  fact  is,  my  sister,  believing  I 
was  not  coming,  has,  I  find,  left  this —  or, 
as  it  really  was,  yesterday — morning,  and 
is  now  at  the  Beauforts'." 

Miss  Raymond  looked  at  him  rather 
blankly.  Then  the  vague  suspicions  on 
her  mind  vanishing  as  she  glanced  up  at 
her  host's  vexed  and  most  troubled  coun- 
tenance, she  cast  all  consideration  for 
herself  aside,  and  thought  merely  of  the 
position  as  it  affected  him. 

"  Of  course  it  is  awkward,"  she  gravely 
remarkedi  '*  but  I  see  no  help  for  it.   You 
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could  net  tell  this  when  you  brought  me 
here." 

"  It  is  not  indeed  of  myself  I  am  think- 
ing, Miss  Raymond,"  he  earnestly  said, 
as  he  approacned  nearer  to  her.  **  I  know 
how  awkward  all  this  is  for  you,  and  with 
no  lady  in  the  house  to  receive  you  ;  but 
on  such  a  night  —  tired  and  fatigued  as 
you  are,  too  —  you  can't  possibly  go  else- 
where." 

"  Why  should  I  ?  No,  Captain  Wool- 
combe,  1  place  myself  in  your  hands.  You 
have  done  your  best  for  me.  No  blame 
attaches  to  you." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  slowly  said,  "  but  if 
there's  no  blame  on  me^  there  may  be  — 
however,  we  need  not  enter  on  possibili- 
ties. Let  us  say  no  more  on  the  subject. 
I  honor  you  for  your  pluck.  And  here  is 
Jane.  She  is  my  sister's  favorite,  and  you 
will  be  safe  with  her.  Jane  !  "  turning  to 
the  girl  who  had  come  in,  "please  take 
Miss  Raymond  to  the  room  prepared  for 
her,  and  stay  with  her.  Be  careful  as  to 
this.  She  is  tired  to  death,  and  must  not 
be  left  to  herself." 

"  But,  indeed,"  be^an  his  guest. 

"  No,"  he  rejoined,  almost  sternly,  and 
yet  with  a  tender  softness  in  his  voice. 
"  Pray  oblige  me  in  this,  Miss  Raymond. 
It  is  no  great  favor,  surely ;  ana  some 
day,"  he  vaguely  added,  "  I  may  tell  you 
why  I  ask  it." 

*'  Be  it  so,  then,  if  this  is  your  wish. 
Good-night." 

"  No ;  I'll  see  you  safely  housed  for  the 
night." 

As  the  servant  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
Miss  Raymond  timidly  approached  her 
host,  a  dim  sense  of  his  meaning  in  all 
these  preparations  stealing  over  her,  and 
with  a  little  tremor  in  her  sweet  voice, 
and  the  faintest  rise  of  color  that  enhanced 
her  beauty,  she  almost  whispered,  — 

"Captain  Woolcombe,  you  are  very 
kind.  My  own  brother  could  not  be  more 
thoughtful.  As  you  say,  it  is  best.  I 
will  keep  Jane  with  me." 

In  a  swift  and  rapid  glance,  Woolcombe 
took  in  the  tender  grace  of  face  and  figure 
before  him,  but  this  was  no  time  to  weary 
her  with  pretty  compliments ;  and,  in  truth, 
his  feeling  for  her  had  risen  beyond  the 
stage  in  which  bare  compliments  could 
have  been  uttered.  He  merely  said,  "  Let 
me  show  you  up-stairs.  It's  nearly  three 
o'clock.  vVhy,  you  will  never  look  as  you 
did  at  the  station  if  you  don't  soon  get 
some  sleep." 

**  How  did  I  look  at  the  station  ?  "  she 
demurely  demanded,  with  her  little  head 


bewitchingly  poised  on  one  side  as  she 
put  the  query. 

"Honestly,  I  dare  not  tell  you,"  he 
laughed.  "  Perhaps  some  day  I  shall  find 
the  necessary  courage." 

"  I  must  have  been  a  very  dreadful  per- 
sonage." 

"  Dreadful  is  not  the  word  to  use,^  he 
rejoined.  "Appalling  is  nearer.  But  I 
must  keep  you  up  no  longer.  I  shan*t 
expect  you  to  breakfast.  Here  is  your 
room,  and  Jane  is  waiting.  Again,  good- 
night ! " 

As  the  door  closed  on  her,  he  stood  for 
an  instant  or  two  in  a  dreamy  way,  and 
then  leisurely  descended  the  stairs.  To 
the  surprise  of  Mr.  Lomax,  who  had  gone 
fast  asleep  in  the  hall,  his  master,  throw- 
ing his  greatcoat  over  his  arm,  and  snatch- 
ing up  a  met  preceded  him,  and  passing 
through  the  Kitchen,  let  himself  out,  dis- 
missing the  servant,  and  plodded  through 
the  snow  to  the  stables,  ostensibly  with  a 
view  to  seeing  whether  the  mare  had  been 
looked  after.  But  groom  and  mare  had 
long  before  gone  to  sleep ;  and  so,  making 
up  the  fire  in  the  harness-room,  he  smoked 
a  peaceful  pipe,  his  feet  planted  high  up 
on  either  side  of  the  hob.  He  sat  there 
for  some  time,  pleasantly  musing  over  the 
events  of  the  night,  till  at  last  wearied  na- 
ture came  to  his  rescue,  tlie  pipe  dropped 
out  of  his  mouth,  and  he  sank  into  most 
profound  slumber,  only  awakening,  cdd 
and  stiff,  when  the  coachman,  coming  in 
next  morning,  found  him  before  the  em- 
bers of  a  still  smouldering  fire. 

CHAPTER  III. 

By  10  a.  m.,  however,  Woolcombe,  hav- 
ing found  his  way  to  his  room,  had  finished 
his  dressing,  and  came  down  fully  expect- 
ing a  solitary  breakfast.  He  rang  the 
bell,  and  asked  if  anvthing  had  been  sent 
up  to  his  guest,  ana  was  discussing  this 
question  with  Mr.  Lomax,  when  the  young 
lady,  apparently  none  the  worse  for  the 
past  night's  experiences,  entered  the  room. 

"  Now  this  is  really  too  good  of  you," 
he  declared,  moving  eagerly  to  meet  her, 
and  welcoming  her  with  outstretched 
hands. 

"  A  merry  Christmas  and  a  happv  New 
Year  to  you,  Captain  Woolcombe! 

"Ah,  now  to  think  you  should  have 
forestalled  me  !  But  you  see,  I  never  be- 
lieved you  would  have  ventured  down  so 
eariy." 

"  Why  not  ?    I   slept  splendidly,'  w  I 
!  hope  you  did." 
j     "  Aiagnificently ! "  and  quickly  turning 
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the  subject,  "  I  hope  you  are  ready  for 
breakfast?" 

"  Indeed  I  am  delightfully  hungry. 
But "  —  and  here  she  stopped. 

'*  Yes.  Ah !  I  see  you  are  thinkine  of 
those  most  detestable  Beauforts.  \Vell| 
you  may  make  your  mind  easy.  I  have 
sent  off  a  man  with  a  letter  to  my  sister, 
requesting  her  to  explain  everything." 

"  And  you  will  have  me  sent  there  after 
breakfast?" 

*^  My  dear  Miss  Raymond,  just  look  at 
the  weather.  It*s  been  snowing  hard  ever 
since  we  parted,  and  does  not  look  like 
stopping  now.  I  doubt  if  a  trap  can  pos- 
sibly reach  the  Manor  House.  H  it  can, 
I  will  of  course  drive  you  myself.  I  asked 
Cicely  to  come  over  at  once ;  and  if  the 
road  IS  at  all  practicable,  you  may  depend 
on  it  she  will  come.  I  know  as  well  as 
vou  do  how  anxious  you  must  be  to  go," 
ne  added  wistfully. 

"No,  no.   Captain  Woolcombel   pray 
don't  put  it  in  that  way.    But  you  see, 
and  here  she  stopped  in  pretty  confusion. 

"  I  quite  see.  These  awful  rules  of 
propriety,  and  that  dreadful  Mrs.  Grundy, 
appear  on  the  scene,  and  of  course  spoil 
everything." 

"  It's  not  exactly  that,"  she  hesitated. 

"  I'm  afraid  it  is  just  exactly  that.  But 
perhaps  my  sister  will  turn  up." 

"  How  can  she,  if  the  roads  are  impass- 
able ?  " 

"They  are  not  impassable  to  pedes- 
trians, though  I  firmly  believe  no  carriage 
can  go." 

"  Then  why  can't  I  walk  there  ?  " 

"  We  might  manage  it,  but  we  must,  at 
any  rate,  give  the  weather  a  chance.  It 
may  clear  kter  on,  and  if  the  snow  hardens 
we  could  try  and  tramp  it." 

"  So  be  it.  I  therejfore  dismiss  all  un- 
pleasant thoughts.  May  I  make  tea  for 
you  ?  " 

"  Will  you  ?  How  nice  that  will  be  I 
You  look  quite  as  if  you  were  the  mistress 
of  the  house." 

"  Do  I  ? "  she  shyly  said.  "  A  poor 
substitute  for  Miss  Woolcombe,  I  fear." 

"  I  have  my  own  opinion  as  to  that, — 
not  that  Cicely  is  not  the  dearest  girl 
possible." 

And  so,  chatting  gaily,  the  two  got 
through  the  meal,  and  then  rose  and 
looked  out  on  the  lawn,  where  the  snow 
still  fell,  but  not  heavily. 

"  A  dreary  prospect,  in  sooth,"  he  said. 
"  I  don't  think  there's  much  chance  of 
Cicely  coming." 

"  Then  it  does  not  look  hopeful  for  our 
trip." 


'*  Indeed  it  does  not  Of  course,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  don't  want  vou  to 
go,  but  I  suppose  that  wretchea  Mrs. 
Grundy  insists  upon  it." 

"Mrs.  Grundy,  Captain  Woolcombe," 
looking  at  him  reprovingly,  "plays  a  very 
useful  rS/e  on  occasions.'^ 

"Does  she?"  he  rejoined  discontent- 
edly. "  Perhaps  so.  None  the  less  is  she 
a  nuisance." 

"  But  see !  the  snow  has  stopped,  and 
I  declare  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
sky.  I  believe,  after  all,  it's  going  to  be 
fine." 

"  What  a  bore ! " 

"  Captain  Woolcombe,"  looking  at  him 
with  a  saucy  look  in  her  eyes,  "  how  can 
you  I " 

"  For  me  only,  of  course,"  he  laughed. 
"  Well,  I'll  be  magnanimous.  Let  us  wait 
half  an  hour.  A  slight  thaw  will  set  the 
snow,  and  then  we  may  be  able  to  venture, 
and  two  of  the  men  can  carry  our  things." 

"  Our  things  ?  " 

"  Yes,  our  things,  mademoiselle.  Why, 
you  don't  suppose  I  am  going  to  return  to 
wis  miserable  place,  to  live  here  like  a 
hermit" 

"  I  am  agreeable,  I  am  sure.  I  feared 
it  was  just  possible  you  might  be  tired  of 
my  society  by  now.** 

"  How  can  you  talk  like  that  ?  Well, 
suppose,  if  you  like,  it  is  so,  and  the  temp- 
tation is  on  me  strong  to  return  here 
alone,  I  shall  resist  that  temptation,  and 
—  and " 

"Deny  yourself?" 

"  Well,  if  you  will  have  it  in  that  way. 
At  any  rate,  I  shall  certainly  stay  at  the 
Manor  House." 

She  turned  to  him  quite  naturally  and 
simply.  "  Yes,  do.  It  will  be  pleasanter 
for  me.  You  must  know  I  have  not  seen 
Mrs.  Beaufort  since  she  was  married, 
some  six  or  seven  years  a^,  and  I  never 
met  her  husband.    Is  he  nice  ?  " 

"  Tom  Beaufort  is  a  capital  fellow,"  re- 
plied Woolcombe  heartily.  "  There  are  a 
lot  of  people  in  the  house.  My  brother 
Trevor  will  come  if  he  can  get  leave ;  he 
is  at  the  depot  By  the  way,  your  name 
seems  very  familiar  to  me.  I  wonder  it 
never  occurred  to  me  before.  I  was 
A.D.C.  in  Eg3rpt  to  a  General  Raymond. 
Any  relation  of  yours  ?  " , 

"  He  is  my  uncle." 

"A  dear  old  fellow  he  was,  too.  In 
India  now,  is  he  not?  " 

"  No,  in  town.  Mother  and  I  live  with 
him.  Mother  did  not  like  my  coming 
alone,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  for  my 
maid  was  quite  laid  up  wim  a  cold.    It^ 
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just  as  well  she  did  not  go  through  last 
night's  business." 

'*  I  am  sure,"  he  laughed,  "  I  am  not 
sorry  she  was  absent.  But  that  is  selfish 
of  me  —  to  talk  like  this.  She  would  have 
been  invaluable  to  you." 

"No;  in  such  weather  as  we  enjoyed, 
she  would  have  broken  down  altogether." 

"I  fancy  so.  It  is  not  every  one  has 
your  pluck.  Now,  can  you  excuse  me 
while  I  go  and  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
state  of  the  road.'*  Til  be  back  in  half  an 
hour.  First,  let  me  show  ^'ou  into  the 
morning-room.  I  have  had  it  thoroughly 
warmed,  and  you  will  be  very  cosy  there. 

Leaving  his  guest  safely  ensconced,  he 
set  about  ascertaining  whether  the  road  to 
the  Manor  House  was  practicable,  and 
learned  that  no  wheeled  conveyance  could 
possibly  get  there  till  the  snow  subsided. 
Returning  to  Miss  Raymond,  he  informed 
her  what  the  state  of  affairs  was,  and 
asked  if  she  still  felt  inclined  to  dare  the 
long  walk,  with  all  the  chance  of  being 
buried  in  a  snowdrift. 

"Well,  you  see.  Captain  Woolcombe, 
it's  the  proper  thing  to  do,  I  suppose  ;  and 
as  there  now  seems  every  chance  of  its 
keeping  clear,  I  think  the  sooner  we  start 
the  better." 

Just  then  Lomax  came  into  the  room 
holding  a  cigar-case,  which  he  handed  to 
his  master. 

"James  found  this  in  the  harness-room, 
sir.  I  hope  you  did  not  catch  cold,  sleep- 
ing there  last  night,  sir." 

"  No,  no,"  hastily  said  Woolcombe,  in 
some  confusion.  "It's  all  right.  I  fell 
asleep  over  the  fire,  and  I  suppose  this 
dropped  out." 

When  the  butler  had  disappeared,  Miss 
Ravmond  turned  to  her  host  reproach- 
fully. "You  make  me  very  unhajjpy, 
Captain  Woolcombe.  I  put  you  to  enor- 
mous trouble,  and  finally  I  drive  you  out 
of  your  own  house.  Yes,  I  saw  you  last 
night  go  across  the  yard.  I  am  sure  you 
intentionally  meant  to  sleep  in  the  liar- 
ness-room. 

"  No.  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  lit  my  pipe 
and  —  fell  asleep." 

"Oh,  I  know  better.  It  is  indeed  high 
time  I  ran  away  from  you." 

"I low  can  you  be  so  cruel?  I  wish 
you  would  not  talk  like  this,"  he  pro- 
tested. 

'•  All  the  same,  it's  perfectly  true.  But," 
looking  at  him  with  sweet,  moist  eyes, 
"you  do  believe  I  am  very  grateful  for  all 
your  kind  consideration  for  me." 

"  Oh,  don't !  "  he  passionately  implored. 
"  If  you  say  more,  I  shall But  there, 


I  am  not  fair  to  you."  And  with  aa  effort 
restraining  himself  as  he  took  her  hand  in 
his  own  —  "I  seem  somehow  to  have 
made  a  great  deal  out  of  nothing.  Pardon 
me.     Shall  we  start  ?  " 

She  recovered  herself  at  once. 

"  Yes,  by  all  means.  We  will  make  our 
venture." 

"  Together  ?  " 

"  Yes,  together,"  she  made  answer. 

"So  be  it,"  he  muttered  below  his 
breath.   "  The  words  have  a  good  augury." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  pair  progressed  very  much  better 
than  they  had  expected.  The  sun  came 
out,  ancl  its  warmth  hardened  the  snow 
and  made  walking  easy ;  the  air,  too,  felt 
delightfully  fresh  and  buo>'ant,  with  just 
that  pleasant  feeling  of  cold  that  was 
sharp  and  invigorating  without  being  bit- 
ter. The  two  laughed  and  talked,  and 
might  (so  intimate  liad  they  become)  have 
been  taken  for  friends  of  quite  old  stand- 
ing, so  much  can  circumstances  effect  in 
a  short  time.  The  path  they  were  pursu- 
ing led  over  the  fields,  two  men  with  the 
impedimenta  being  some  way  in  advance. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Raymond^ 
"  there's  no  chance  of  our  disappearing  in 
a  snowdrift." 

"  No ;  the  snow  has  fallen  less  heavily 
here,  or  it  has  been  blown  below.  Yon 
see  our  path  is  along  rising  ground." 

"  But  does  it  not  descend?" 

"  Not  much ;  and  where  it  does,  if 
there's  anv  risk  we  will  leave  the  road  and 
find  a  higner  track.  I  expect  every  min- 
ute we  shall  meet  my  sister." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  she  won't  venture." 

"  She  is  sure  to  do  so.  The  only  thing 
is,  the  messenger  may  have  been  delayecU 
and  certainly  there's  no  marks  of  his  nav- 
ing  passed  this  way." 

"But  you  recollect  it  snowed  after  he 
left.  Oh,  listen ! "  cried  Miss  Raymond, 
stopping.  "  The  church  bells.  Ot  course 
it's  Christmas  day.     Is  the  church  far?" 

"  No ;  we  are  pretty  close  to  it.  How 
distinctly  the  sound  comes  through  the 
clear  air !    Do  you  hear  the  children  sing- 


ing 


?" 


i» 


"  Yes ;  it's  some  nursery  rhyme.' 

"Is  it .^  flow  clever  of  you  to  know 
that!  Why,  I  can  only  hear  a  confused 
babble." 

"  Don't  you  think  children  are  much 
better  off  now  than  they  used  to  be  ?  I 
mean,*'  she  went  on,  "  they  have  all  sorts 
of  charming  books  now,  which  I  am  sure 
I  never  had  when  I  was  a  child." 

"  What  an  immense  time  ago  that  most 
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have  been!"  he  said,  with  an  amused 
look. 

"  Indeed  it  was.  Do  you  know  how  old 
I  am,  sir?" 

"  Well,  let  me  see.  I  must  really  have 
time  to  consider." 

**  Nonsense !     1  am  nineteen  ;  now ! " 

"Why,  it's  the  very  age  I  was  going  to 
mention." 

**  Oh,  Captain  Woolcombe,  that's  a  hor- 
rid story  !  "  stopping  and  looking  at  him, 
as  if  daring  him  to  jest  on  such  a  subject. 
"  Now  confess  it  is,  or  I  won't  go  another 
step." 

**  Upon  my  word  and  honor  now,  you 
look  just  nineteen.  t)id  you  think  1  was 
going  to  say  you  were  thirty  ?  " 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  and  again  mov- 
ing onward,  "  but  you  thought  I  was 
much  younger,  I  am  quite  sure." 

**  Truly  I  did  not.  But  you  will  allow," 
he  added  maliciously,  "that  even  your 
great  age  is  not  so  far  removed  from  cnild- 
hood." 

"And  what  may  your  great  age  be?" 
she  saucily  demanded. 

"  Guess." 

"  No,  I  can't.  Well,  then,  twenty- 
eight  ? " 

"  Capital !  You  are  a  necromancer. 
That  is  correct." 

"  So,  as  we  have  made  peace  again,  tell 
me  if  I  am  not  right  as  to  the  advantages 
children  of  the  present  day  enjoy." 

"Certainly,  I  think  you  are.  All  I  can 
recollect  was  about  Jack  and  Jill,  old 
Mother  Hubbard,  and  the  cow  jumping 
over  the  moon." 

"  Yes,"  she  laughed  assentingly;  "and 
they  had  such  dreadful  pictures." 

"  Ghastly ;  all  red  and  blue  and  green. 
My  old  nurse  had  some  legend  she  used 
to  sing  to  me,  but  it  never  got  further  than 
the  first  two  lines  :  — 

I'll  tell  you  a  story 
Of  Jack  and  Minory. 

Why,  have  I  said  anything  to  hurt  you  ?  " 
For  just  then  the  young  lady  turneci  aside 
her  face  to  conceal  a  smile  she  could  not 
control. 

"  No ;  really  not,"  laughed  Miss  Ray- 
mond ;  "  but  what  you  said  in  a  way  struck 
me. 

"  What  on  earth  did  I  say?"  he  asked 
in  dismay. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  hesitated,  "  when  1 
know  you  better  I'll  tell  you." 

"  Why,  I  am  sure  you  know  me  now." 

"  Captain  Woolcombe,  do  you  remem- 
ber that  this  time  yesterday  we  were  not 
aware  of  each  other's  existence  ?  " 


"  Well,  even  so.  We  know  each  other 
now.  At  any  rate,  I  know  you,  I'm  glad 
to  say." 

"  What  can  you  know  of  me  in  such  a 
few  hours  ?  " 

"  Quite  enough  to  satisfy  me.  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  been  acquainted  with  you  for 
years." 

"  And  so  I  feel,"  said  she,  quite  naive- 
ly.   "  Is  it  not  strange  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that." 

"  Very  well,  I  won't.  Let  us  come  back 
to  what  we  were  speaking  about.  We 
were  talking  of  some  rhyme,  I  think,"  she 
presently  remarked. 

"  Oh  yes ;  about  Jack  and  Minory. 
Surely  no  one  could  ever  have  had  such  a 
name." 

"  There's  the  Minories,  you  know,"  she 
suggested. 

"  Yes ;  but  that's  not  Minory.  And 
besides,  Minories  is  the  name  oi a  street, 
I  think." 

"  I  don't  know  why  it  is  called  the  Mi- 
nories, but  perhaps  the  gentleman  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  street,  called  his 
daughter  Minory." 

"  Oh,  you  think  it  is  a  girl's  name  ? 
The  Question  is  whether  it  really  is  a 
name. 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  it  is  —  that  is,"  with 
some  confusion,  "  I  fancy  it  must  be." 

"  I  can't  imagine  a  pretty  girl  going 
about  with  such  a  name." 

"  Nor  can  I,"  replied  the  lady  demurely. 
"But,"  looking  up  to  him,  and  as  quickly 
away,  "  a  plain  girl  might." 

"Yes,"  he  assented,  as  if  regarding  it 
judicially  from  this  point  of  view ;  "  a 
plain  girl  might  do  anything." 

"  It  is  clear  you  don't  like  the  name  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied.  "There's 
a  quaintness  about  it.  The  name  would 
rather  set  off  a  plain  girl." 

"Wouldn't  it!  That  idea  never  oc- 
curred to  me." 

"  And  now,"  he  asked,  "  will  you  tell  me 
what  your  name  is  ?  " 

"  I  am  Miss  Raymond." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  what  is  your  Chris- 
tian name  ? " 

"It  begins  with  an  M ;  see  if  you  can 
guess." 

"Is  it  Mabel?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  Maud  ?  *• 

"  No." 

"  Madeline  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Millicent?" 

"  No." 

"  I'm  glad  it  isn't  Millicent ;  that  always 
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goes  to  Milly.  Is  it  Muriel?  Wrong 
again  !     Hang  it !  it  can't  be  Martha? " 

'*No,  it  isn\  Martha?" 

"  Of  course  it  couldn^t  be  Martha.  And 
not  Minnie  ?  " 

"  No,  not  Minnie." 

"  Then  I'm  dead  beat.  Please  come  to 
my  rescue." 

**Do  you  know  you  have  once  said  it 
this  morning  ?  No !  I  must  positively 
leave  you  to  find  out  what  it  is." 

"  But  why  won*t  you  tell  me  ?  " 

"Because — it's  really  too  absurd — I 
can't ! " 

"  How  mysterious  !  and  I've  said  it  al- 
ready ?  " 

"Yes.    OH!" 

The  fact  is,  the  two  in  their  talk  had 
rather  wandered  off  the  proper  track,  and 
Miss  Raymond,  suddenly  plunging  into  a 
drift,  had  spasmodically  stretched  her 
hands  out  for  anything  to  support  her, 
with  the  result  that  she  lay  three  feet  deep 
in  the  snow,  her  companion,  who  had  lost 
his  balance  at  her  touch,  falling  in  after 
her ;  and  there  she  was,  her  upturned  face 
not  two  inches  from  a  blond  moustache, 
which,  for  a  second  or  so,  seemed  unable, 
so  nonplussed  was  its  owner  with  his 
somersault,  to  move  to  either  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  pair  burst  into  a  peal  of 
hearty  laughter,  and  at  once  Woolcombe 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  making  many  apol- 
ogies for  his  clumsiness. 

"  Indeed  all  the  apologies  should  be  on 
my  side,"  said  Miss  Raymond,  as  she 
hastily  swept  off  the  snow  from  her  hair, 
while  the  gentleman  beside  her  did  his 
best  to  clear  her  dress.  "  How  stupid  of 
me  to  have  stumbled  and  to  have  dragged 
you  down  also ! " 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  more  on  the  look- 
out. I  hope,"  he  anxiously  asked,  "  you 
are  not  hurt  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit,  thanks."  Then  turning 
round  :  "  Is  the  snow  out  of  my  hair  ? " 

It  seemed  to  take  a  long  time  to  decide 
this,  but  at  last  Captain  Woolcombe,  after 
pointing  out  several  minute  specks,  which 
the  ladv  removed  with  all  gravity,  an- 
nounceci  that  he  could  see  no  more. 

"  What  a  lot  must  have  got  in  !  "  said 
Miss  Raymond. 

"  Oh,  a  tremendous  lot ! " 

"  And  I'm  all  tidy  now  ? " 

"  You  are  perfection.  Why,"  suddenly 
looking  up, "  I  declare  if  there  isn't  Cicely, 
and  ^frs.  Beaufort,  and  Harry  Jocelyn ! 
Oh,  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  you  he  and  Cicely 
are  engaged." 

The  trio  now  came  up. 

"  Oh,  Minory !  "  cried  out  Mrs.  Beau- 


fort, warmly  kissing  Miss  Raymond. 
"  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  childTl  Let 
me  look  at  vou.  Why,  you  are  grown  out 
of  all  knowledge." 

"  Dear  Kate,  think  of  the  years  it  is 
since  we  met." 

"Of   course  —  I  forget.     My  dearest 

firl,  what  a  dreadful  time  you  must  have 
ad  of  it !  " 

"  Captain  Woolcombe  has  been  so  very 
kind  to  me,"  said  Miss  Raymond  witn 
much  feeling,  to  Cicely,  who  was  now  in- 
troduced to  her.  "  I  cannot  tell  you  all 
his  thoughtful  care  has  done  for  me.  I 
fear  I  have  been  a  great  burden  to  him.** 

"Well,  we  have  you  now,"  broke  in 
Mrs.  Beaufort.  "  Do  you  know,  we  sent 
the  brougham  for  you  last  night,  and  it 
got  perfectly  engulfed  in  a  drift,  and  the 
coachman  had  to  take  the  horse  out  and 
leave  it.  They  have  gone  now  to  see  if  it 
can  be  dragged  home.  What  you  must 
have  eone  tnroueh  on  such  a  night!  We 
were  m  perfect  despair  about  you.** 

"  Pray,  don't  commiserate  me.  Captain 
Woolcombe  came  to  my  aid,  like  a  knight 
of  romance;  and  indeed,"  she  added,  as 
she  went  on  alone  with  Mrs.  Beaufort, 
"you  cannot  imagine  all  the  trouble  he 
took  to  secure  my  comfort** 

"  Just  like  him.  He  is  a  dear  eood  fel- 
low, and  I  believe  is  perfectly  adored  in 
his  regiment.  And  now  to  get  you  home 
as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Yes ;  but  all  my  things  are  at  the  sta- 
tion, except  what  tne  men  are  carryine.** 

"  We  sent  for  them,  my  dear.  We  fully 
intended  to  get  you  over  somehow.  We 
have  the  house  full  of  people,  and  we  must 
do  our  best  to  amuse  ourselves.  You  don*t 
know  the  Manor  House  ?  '* 

"My  dear  Kate,  I've  never  been  here 
before  in  my  life." 

"I  quite  forgot.  Well,  we  had  sud- 
denly to  leave  the  Hall.  The  smells  were 
something  too  dreadful.  The  Manor 
House  is  my  brother's  place,  and  I  act  as 
hostess.  Jack  Woolcombe*s  sister,  that 
nice  girl  behind,  is  engaged  to  him.  Is 
it  not  jolly  that  we  shall  keep  her  dose  to 
us?" 

And  so  they  chatted  on ;  and  reaching 
the  Manor  House  without  further  mishap, 
Miss  Raymond  was  shown  into  a  very 
charming  room,  where,  to  her  delight,  her 
boxes  had  been  already  conveyed. 

Coming  down-stairs  just  before  lunch, 
she  met  Captain  Woolcombe  for  an  in- 
stant 

"  Why  would  you  not  tell  me  your  name, 
Miss  Raymonds'*  he  asked  reproachfully. 
"  I  would  rather  have  heard  it  from  you. 
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"How  could  I  tell  that?"  she  mur- 
mured. **  And  besideSi"  with  more  confi- 
dence, "  it^s  such  an  absurd  name.*' 

"  Indeed  it  is  not,"  he  rejoined.  •*  It's 
the  quaintest  name  I  ever  heard." 

"  Is  it  ?  I  don't  know  that,"  she  doubt- 
fully answered.  "But  you  see  it's  the 
only  one  I've  got,  so  I  have  to  make  the 
best  of  it" 

Just  then  Cicely  Woolcombe,  quite  un- 
aware any  one  was  in  the  room,  came  in 
humming  in  an  audible  tone  the  old 
rhyme,  — 

I'll  tell  you  a  story 
Of  Jack  and  Minory ; 

and  then,  perceiving  her  brother  and  his 
late  ^est,  she  ran  out  a^n  precipitately. 

Miss  Raymond  turned  aside  to  conceal 
her  confusion. 

**Well,  it's  perfectly  true,  Miss  Ray- 
mond, that  she  now  can  tell  a  story  of 
Jack  and  —  and  Minory." 

"What  story?"  aslced  the  girl  in  a 
nervous  tremor. 

But  here,  to  her  great  relief,  a  crowd  of 
people  came  streaming  into  the  room,  and 
the  colloquy,  to  Woolcombe's  evident 
chagrin  and  to  Minory's  intense  relief, 
was  broken  ofiE. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  Manor  House  was  filled  with 
guests.  The  home  party  was  in  itself  a 
large  one,  consisting  of  the  Beauforts, 
pire  €t  femme  (Tom  and  Kate^;  Mrs. 
Beauforts  brother,  Harry  Jocelyn,  the 
owner  of  the  property ;  their  brother  Dick, 
a  youngster  just  on  the  eve  of  going  to 
Woolwich;  with  two  of  the  Beauforts' 
children  —  Maud,  aged  about  six,  and  a 
small  boy.  Then  there  is  Harry  Jocclyn's 
fiancie^  Cicely  Woolcombe,  and  her  two 
brothers,  Jack  and  Trevor,  Ae  last  having 
turned  up  on  Christmas  night.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  to  add  to  the  count  Sir  Piers 
and  Lady  Gore;  a  pretty  widow,  Mrs. 
Evesham ;  Miss  Raymond  and  two  Miss 
Mashams ;  a  Major  Clayton,  and  two 
subalterns  from  the  garrison  town,  com- 
pleting the  circle,  some  being  the  guests 
of  Jocelyn,  and  the  remainder  having  flitted 
over  from  the  Hall. 

The  snow  still  lay  on  the  ground,  but 
the  weather  was  fine  and  the  air  clear  and 
brisk ;  and  as  the  ice  on  the  Long  Pond 
was  bearing  beautifully,  the  greater  part 
of  each  day  was  spent  in  skating,  while 
the  nights  were  devoted  to  such  amuse- 
ments as  the  whim  of  the  moment  brought 
about. 

Somehow   Woolcombe    could   seldom 


manage,  in  a  house  so  full  of  people,  to 

fet  more  than  a  few  minutes  alone  with 
finory;  and  over  and  over  su;ain,  when 
he  thought  he  had  secured  her  for  himself, 
there  would  be  an  inrush  of  children  or  of 
some  of  the  party  in  the  house. 

He  managed  to  be  with  her  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  ice,  though,  as  she  skated 
very  well,  and  skating  was  an  accomplish- 
ment he  had  never  gone  in  for,  they  were 
of  necessity  soon  separated.  Miss  Ray- 
mond, being  swept  off  by  the  crowd  of 
eager  aspirants  for  the  honor  of  her  hand 
as  she  fiew  along  through  the  frosty  air. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  ner  stay,  however, 
Minory,  shaking  nerself  free  from  the 
others,  found  herself  dose  to  poor  Jack, 
who  was  indeed  making  but  very  slow 
headway.  He  was  feeling  depressed — in 
fact,  had  shown  he  was  so  all  day;  and 
the  girl,  reproaching  herself  for  having 
appeared  to  desert  nim,  though  this  she 
had  never  intended,  came  from  behind 
and  softly  mentioned  his  name. 

"Ah,  you  there!"  he  eladly  made  re- 
sponse, at  once  brightem^  up.  '*You 
see  I  can't  get  on  at  all"  "Dien  changing 
the  subject :  ^  I  see  so  little  of  you  now, 
with  all  these  people  about" 

"Is  it  my  niult?  "  she  shyly  made  re- 
sponse. "  indeed  I  have  not  meant  to 
treat  you  so  badly  —  you  to  whom  I  owe 
somudi." 

"  Owe  me  I " 

"  Yes.  But  let  me  help  yon.  Now  lean 
on  my  arm  and  strike  out 

"  My  dear  Miss  Raymond,  it  is  no  good. 
I  shall  be  down  to  a  certainty,  and  bring 
3rou  down  too.  No;  I  can't  risk  giving 
you  a  tumble." 

"  Then  111  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  You 
sit  down  on  this  chair,  and  111  push  you 
to  the  very  end." 

"  If  I  agree,  it  is  because  it's  the  honest 
truth,"  he  said,  with  a  rueful  visage.  "  I 
am  so  mortally  tired  with  these  infer  — 
I  mean,  these  vile  skates,  I  can  hardly 
stand." 

'*0f  course  you  must  be.  Now,  are 
you  ready  ?  " 

"No;  please  wait  a  second.  I*UJust 
get  rid  of  these  things  if  I  may.  Tiiey 
are  no  good.  VTill  you  give  me  a  minuted 
grace?" 

"  Of  course." 

Freeing  himself  from  his  skates,  the 
two  were  soon  skimming  over  the  level 
surface ;  and  lauehing  and  talking,  they 
were  oblivious  ofeverything  beside  them. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  Major  Clay- 
ton and  Mrs.  Evesham  were  similarly 
occupied,  and  were  equally  lost  to  a  sense 
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of  their  surroundings,  and  the  rival  pairs 
meeting  at  an  angle,  the  result  can  be 
imagined.  Major  Clavton,  who  was  steer- 
ing the  widow,  causeci  the  chair  she  was 
sitting  on  to  collide  with  Minory's  foot, 
sending  her  with  tremendous  force  on  the 
ice  —  Jack's  chair,  from  the  impetus,  be- 
ing upset,  he,  Clayton,  and  Mrs.  Evesham 
all  rolling  together  in  a  confused  heap. 
They  got  up  none  the  worse  for  the  en- 
counter ;  but  this  was  not  poor  Miss  Ray- 
mond's case,  for  though  she  sat  up,  she 
did  not  attempt  to  rise.  VVoolcombe  ran 
to  her  aid :  **  Let  me  help  you." 

"  I  fear,"  she  said  piteously,  with  a 
brave  effort  keeping  down  her  tears,  "  I 
cannot  rise." 

**Good  heavens!"  in  alarm,  "you  are 
not  hurt  ?  " 

"  I  have  twisted  my  foot,  I  think. 
Please,  take  off  my  skates." 

He  soon,  and  yet  with  great  gentleness, 
removed  them, 

"Are  you  easier  now?"  he  asked  in 
anxiety. 

"  I  fear  I  cannot  walk,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Others  now  came  round  her,  but  Wool- 
combe  was  not  going  to  give  up  his  post 
of  vantage,  and  held  her  securely  as  he 
lifted  her  carefully  from  the  ice. 

"  Rest  entirely  on  me,"  he  murmured ; 
and  then  added  aloud,  "  Bring  that  chair, 
Clayton,  will  you,  like  a  good  fellow ! 
We  must  put  Miss  Raymond  on  it,  and 
take  her  quietly  to  the  shore.  But  no, 
that  won't  do,  for  her  foot  will  be  on  the 
ground.  I  will  carry  her.  May  I  ?  "  he 
asked,  leaning  over  the  now  nearly  faint- 
ing girl. 

"Whatever  is  best,"  she  assented, 

Woolcombe  needed  no  more. 

"  She  can't  go  on  the  chair.  She's  as 
light  as  a  feather.     Til  carry  her." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Sir  Piers,  "you 
can't  possibly  carry  her  all  the  way  to  the 
house." 

"  Can't  I  ?  I  think  you  will  find  I  can. 
Now,"  as  he  skilfully  lifted  her,  "just 
steady  me  as  we  go  over  the  ice.  Not 
too  fast,  please,  or  I  shall  be  stumbling.'' 

Minory  closed  her  eyes,  and  bore  up  as 
well  as  she  could;  and  not  a  sound  es- 
caped her,  though  it  was  easy  to  sec,  by 
the  tightening  of  her  mouth  every  now 
and  then,  that  she  was  suffering  a  good 
deal  of  torture. 

When  the  doctor  came  he  gave,  on  the 
whole,  a  favorable  report.  It  was  a  mere 
strain,  that  with  care  would  be  quite  well 
in  a  few  days.    For  that  night  his  patient 


had  better  keep  quiet  in  her  room;  but 
if  she  was  fit  for  it,  she  could  come  down 
on  the  morrow  and  venture  on  a  sofa. 

CHAPTER  VL 

The  next  evening  Minory  felt  so  very 
much  better  that  she  pleaded  with  Mrs. 
Beaufort  to  let  her  appear  after  dinner; 
and  when  the  men  returned  from  the  din* 
ing-room  they  found  Miss  Raymond  the 
centre  of  a  bright  circle,  reposing,  as  old 
Sir  Piers  gallantly  remarked,  like  a  queen 
regnant  with  her  ladies-in-waiting  in  close 
attendance. 

"  Minory,  you  ought  to  be  the  sleeping 
princess,"  said  little  Maud  Beaufort. 

"I'd  rather  be  the  waking  princess, 
dear,  and  be  able  to  run  about  like  you." 

"  No,"  returned  the  child,  "that  would 
not  do.  You  know  the  sleeping  princess 
lay  just  as  you  are,  and  then  the  prince 
comes  in  and  wakes  her  with  a  kiss.'* 

"  It's  a  pity  we  have  not  a  prince  handy 
for  you,  dear,"  laughed  Mrs.  Beaufort. 

"  Miss  Raymond  has  only  to  choose,** 
suggested  Sir  Piers.  "Any  of  us  here 
would  gladly  take  the  part  ot  the  prince."  ' 

"  But,  as  you  see.  Sir  Piers,"  returned 
Minory  coloring,  "  I  am  not  a  princess, 
and  I  am  not  asleep,  and  so  the  prince 
here  would  be  out  of  place." 

Here  she  caught  Jack's  eye,  he  all  the 
time  having  said  nothing,  and  apparently 
not  much  relishing  this  sort  of  badina|^. 

"Are  you  wise  to  venture  down?  he 
whispered,  as  he  leant  over  to  pick  up  her 
handkerchief. 

"  Yes,  really,  I  am  very  much  better,** 
she  said  in  the  same  tone,  thanking  him 
with  a  grateful  glance. 

"Well,  we  must  not  mob  you  in  this 
fashion,"  put  in  Cicely,  always  thoughtful 
for  others.  "  Maudie,  dear,  come  and 
show  me  the  pictures  you  had  for  me." 

This  created  a  diversion,  and  the  rest 
of  the  company  kindly  took  the  hint  and 
dispersed,  leaving  Woolcombe  and  Miss 
Raymond  alone. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  much  obliged  to  my 
sister,"  said  Jack.  "  She  and  you  are 
great  friends,  I  hope." 

"  The  greatest  I  love  her  exceedingly. 
But  why,  she  demurely  asked,  looking  at 
him  for  a  second,  "are  you  grateful  to 
her?" 

"  For  drawing  off  the  crowd,"  he 
promptly  returned. 

"  But,  indeed,  they  are  all  very  kind." 

"  Including  that  old  mummy.  Gore,"  ^~ 
;  this  sarcastically.  "  But  who  could  be 
I  anything  but  kind  to  you  ?  What  I  meant 
i  was "  and  he  stopped. 
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"  Well,  what  was  it  ?  " 

**  1 1  was  —  well  —  that  —  that  now,  I 
had  you  to  myself." 

*'  You  must  surely  have  had  too  much 
of  that  at  the  Heronry." 

**  I  wish  we  were  there  again,  all 
alone." 

**  It  was  very  nice  then,"  wistfullv,  and 
quite  ignoring  the  dreadful  impropriety  of 
her  stay  there  with  a  solitary  bachelor. 

**  Wasn't  it !  And  here,  you  see,  there 
are  such  lots  of  people,  I  never  get  you 
alone.  Do  you  know,  I've  been  thinking 
over  your  name,  Miss  Raymond.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  one." 

"Suitable,"  she  said  saucily,  "for  a 
plain  girl." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  hotly  re- 
joined. "  I  know  it's  very  suitable  for 
you." 

Half  rising  on  her  elbow,  and  fixing  on 
him  a  piercmg  glance,  under  which  he 
quailed  —  "  Captain  Woolcombe,  did  you 
not  say  it  would  set  off  a  plain  girl  ? " 

"So  I  did,"  beginning  to  get  a  little 
uncomfortable,  "and  I  say  it  again;  and, 
par  consequencCy  how  much  more  must  it 
set  off  a  lovely  girl ! " 

"  Why,  you  distinctly  said  you  couldn't 
imagine  —  yes,  those  were  your  very 
words  —  a  pretty  girl  going  about  with 
such  a  name." 

"No;  did  I  really?"  showing  signs  of 
complete  defeat.  "  I  never  could  have 
said  that." 

"  Yes,  you  did.  though." 

"  Well,  it  shows,"  he  stammered  in  con- 
fusion, "how  little  I  knew  about  it." 

"  Why,  what  more  do  you  know  about 
it  now,  sir?" 

"  I  know  you  —  and  —  and  ^^  " 

"  Hush  !  you  are  going  to  pay  me  com- 
pliments." 

"Never!  I  was  going  to  tell  you  the 
real  honest  truth.  But  let  me  know  how 
you  came  by  your  name." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  place  called 
Minori?'^ 

"  No." 

"  Well,  there  is  such  a  village,  and  it  so 
happens  I  was  born  there.  It  is  quite 
close  to  Amalfi." 

"  ril  look  it  out  in  the  map." 

"  I  doubt  if  you  will  find  it,  as  it  hardly 
ranks  as  a  town.  However,  there  I  was 
born,  and  I  took  my  name  from  the  place." 

"How  very  interesting!  But  it's  my 
luck  over  again.     Here's  Dick  !  " 

"  Yes,  here's  Dick,"  said  that  young 
scapegrace,  sauntering  up,  not  in  the  least 
aware  how  little  he  was  wanted.  "I'm 
come  to  relieve  guard.    Kate  wants  to  see 


you  —  at  least  she  did  ten  minutes  ago  — 
about  to-morrow." 

"  What  about  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.    She'll  tell  you." 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  and  Wool- 
combe had  to  retreat,  to  his  disgust  — 
finding  out,  after  all,  that  Dick  had  mis- 
taken nis  message,  and  that  Mrs.  Beaufort 
had  referred  to  some  one  else.  That  night 
Woolcombe  onlv  caught  a  hurried  word 
or  two  with  Miss  Raymond  before  she 
was  carried  away,  but  tne  bright  smile  she 
gave  him,  and  the  cordial  clasp  of  her 
little  hand,  sent  him  into  the  smoking- 
room  in  a  delightful  frame  of  mind,  with 
all  the  pleasures  of  anticipation  as  to  what 
the  coming  hours  might  bring  forth.  The 
next  day  broke  with  heavy  rain,  and,  to 
the  delight  of  the  men,  there  was,  with  the 
break-up  of  the  frost,  every  prospect  of  a 
good  time  for  hunting.  But  the  day  itself 
was  hopeless;  the  state  of  the  roads,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  continued  showers, 
kept  all  but  the  most  enterprising  in- 
doors ;  and  as  the  dull,  dark,  and  cheerless 
evening  fell,  the  party  found  themselves 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room  over  after- 
noon tea,  with  the  gloom  only  broken  by 
the  bright  flickering  of  the  fire,  whicn 
leaped  and  sparkled  on  the  hearth. 

The  several  inmates  of  the  Manor 
House  had  grouped  themselves  around 
Mrs.  Beaufort,  and  the  craving  for  re- 
freshment having  subsided,  the  question 
arose  as  to  what  was  now  to  be  done. 

"Well,  for  one  thing,"  cried  out  Dick, 
"  we  ought  all  to  be  here." 

"  So  we  are,  are  we  not  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Beaufort. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  responded  Dick,  who 
was  reposing  on  the  easiest  chair  in  the 
room,  with  his  arms  behind  his  head. 

"  You  disgracefully  lazy  boy,  sit  up  and 
tell  us  who  the  defaulters  are,'  commanded 
Cicely. 

"  I  don't  see  Trevor  and  Enid." 

"  You  rude  boy  I "  what  right  have  you 
to  call  Miss  Masham  Enid  ?  asked  Mrs. 
Beaufort. 

"  She  asked  me  to — didn't  she,  Grace  Vf 
to  the  younger  Miss  Masham. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Dick,  you  are  highly 
favored,"  said  Jack,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  she  calls  me  Dick,  so  it's  all 
square." 

"Rather  a  one-sided  bargain.  Master 
Dick,"  said  Beaufort  **  But  here  are  the 
delinquents." 

And  as  he  spoke,  Trevor  Woolcombe 
and  the  eldest  Miss  Masham  sauntered 
in,  in  the  most  unconcerned  way. 

"  Why,  where  have  you  been,  Enid  dear 
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—  the  tea  must  be  quite  cold?"  asked 
Mrs.  Beaufort. 

**  Thanks,  dear — I  like  it  cold.  Mr. 
Woolcombe  was  showing  me  a  stroke  in 
the  billiard-room." 

"  A  jolly  light  to  see  strokes  by,"  yawned 
Dick. 

"You  incorrigible  little  villain,"  from 
Harry  Jocelyn  j^//^  voce;  "can't  you  let 
people  enjoy  themselves  their  own  way  ?  " 
Then  aloud,  "It  so  happens,"  he  pro- 
nounced oracularly,  "there  are  some 
strokes  at  billiards  that  always  come  off 
best  when  there's  not  too  much  light." 

"  True  for  you,  old  man,"  said  Trevor 
good-naturedly,  laughing.  "Pitch  that 
fellow  Dick  over  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and 
make  him  shut  up." 

Here  a  diversion  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Evesham  saying  that,  as  they  were  all 
present,  it  now  had  to  be  decided  what 
they  should  do.  Dancing  was  vetoed,  be- 
cause Minory  could  only  just  manage  to 
hobble  ;  charades  were  thought  slow ;  and 
dumb  crambo  would  not  do,  for  there  was 
not  enough  audience. 

Lights  were  just  then  brought  in,  and 
something  like  a  redistribution  of  places 
took  place  as  the  tea  things  were  taken 
away.  Mrs.  Beaufort,  however,  sat  con- 
sidering, twisting  her  rings  off  and  on  her 
fingers. 

"  I  call  you  all  to  witness,"  called  out 
Tom  Beaufort,  "  that  if  Kate  persists  in 
playing  with  her  rings,  and  taking  them 
off  as  she  does,  she'll  some  day  lose  them." 

"  Nonsense,  dear !  I  never  lose  them. 
There,  see !    I  take  them  all  off." 

"What!  even  your  wedding  ring?" 
asked  Mrs.  Evesham  in  horror. 

"  Even  so.  Look  here !  there's  the 
lot ! "  and  she  gave  the  sparkling  briHiants 
a  little  toss  in  tnc  air,  but  somehow  missed 
the  catch  and  two  rings  fell  to  the  ground. 
There  was  an  instant  search,  but  only 
one  of  the  two  that  had  dropped  was  re- 
covered. 

"Oh  dear!"  cried  Mrs.  Beaufort,  in 
real  distress,  "  how  foolish  of  me !  The 
one  missing  is  my  wedding  ring." 

There  was  a  renewed  effort  made,  and 
wanderers  went  all  over  the  carpet,  but 
the  ring  was  not  forthcoming,  and  pre- 
sumably it  had  rolled  into  some  remote 
comer. 

"No,  please  don't  search  any  more," 
said  Mrs.  Beaufort,  coloring,  however, 
with  annoyance  at  her  peculiar  loss. 
"  It's  very  aggravating,  but  I've  only  my- 
self to  blame.  Before  we  go  up  to  dinner 
we  can  have  another  look.'' 

"  The  very  thing,"  said  Dick ;    "  the 


word  search  made  me  think  of  it    Look 
here !  let's  have  the  thought  game.** 

"  But  how  is  it  done  ? "  asked  some  one. 

"Oh,  easy  enough.  You  place  some- 
thing somewhere,  and  then  tne  searcher 
has  to  look  for  it." 

"Rather  vague.  Why,  how  ever  can 
he  find  it  ? "  demanded  Jack. 

"  Oh,  easily,'*  answered  Dick.  "  We'll 
hide  a  thing  and  blindfold  you,  and  111 
bet  you  find  it." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  take  him  up  to  it," 
said  Trevor. 

"I'm  not  goine  to  take  him  up  to  it 
I  merely  go  with  him  to  prevent  his  tum- 
bling over  the  chairs.  Youll  see  it*s  all 
fair.^' 

"  But,"  protested  Jack, "  I  must  see  what 
it  is  I  am  to  find." 

"  Of  course.  Look  here  I  there*s  this 
bit  of  string.    You  see  it  ?  ** 

"I  can  venture  so  much.  Yes,  I  see 
it" 

"Then  we  will  now  blind  your  eyes. 
Some  one  tie  a  handkerchief  tight  rcrand 
his  head." 

This  operation  being  i>erformed,  Wo(^ 
combe  was  turned  round  three  times,  and 
stood  motionless,  while  Dick  went  very 
gently  up  to  Minory  with  the  string  in  his 
hand,  which,  as  he  bad  explained,  was  tied 
round  a  shilling  to  steacfy  it,  and  placed 
this  in  her  left  hand,  with  explicit  instruc- 
tions she  was  not  to  open  it,  or  the  whole 
charm  would  be  lost 

No  one  in  the  room  had  seen  the  sort 
of  thing  before,  so  Dick  was  allowed  his 
own  way,  and  Minory  promised  implicit 
obedience.  Woolcombe  was  then  led 
about,  and  Dick,  pretending  to  let  him 
guide  himself,  after  several  feints  in  vari- 
ous corners,  at  last  brought  his  victim  op 
to  Miss  Raymond.  The  excitement  now 
became  great,  and  Dick,  to  control  his 
emotions,  was  obliged  at  this  Juncture  to 
force  his  handkerchief  into  nis  mouth* 
By  judiciously  mpvine  Jack  about,  he 
made  him  at  last  actually  touch  Minory's 
left  hand,  and  at  once  aeclaring  he  liad 
succeeded  in  his  search,  took  the  bandage 
from  his  eyes,  and  told  him  to  remove 
what  he  haa  found. 

Captain  Woolcombe  gravely,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  unraveUed  the 
string,  and  lo  and  behold,  instead  of  a 
shilling  there  was  a  wedding  ring ! 

The  risible  faculties  of  the  audience 
could  not  be  restrained,  but  Miss  Ra^ 
mond  colored  perceptibly,  and  Jack  bit  his 
moustache,  looking  round  with  indisiia- 
tion  after  Dick,  who  had,  however,  swiftly 
taken  himself  off. 
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•*  That  wretch  Dick !  It's  my  wedding 
line,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Bcaiuort.  "  It 
resuly  is  too  bad." 

But  the  absurdity  of  the  position  pres- 
ently occurred  just  as  much  to  the  chief 
actors  in  it  as  it  did  to  the  others,  and 
they  heartily  joined  in  the  laugh. 

**  1*11  trounce  Master  Dick  when  I  catch 
him  again,"  said  Jack,  sotto  voce^  and  with 
some  graveness,  to  Minory. 

"  Please  no,"  she  pleaded.  "  He  is  a 
mere  bov.  Take  no  notice."  Then  turn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Beaufort,  "Well,  dear,  you 
have  your  ring  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  responded  Mrs.  Beaufort,  firmly 
holding  it  on  its  proper  place  with  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand,  and  regarding 
her  newly  found  treasure  with  high  re- 
gard. 

*•*•  I  thought  I  saw  Dick  fumbling  about 
on  the  carpet,"  remarked  Trevor  Wool- 
combe,  "when  we  were  looking  for  the 
ring.  Of  course  he  secreted  it  then.  I 
must  say  it  is  to  his  credit  to  have  gone 
through  the  performance  so  admirablv." 

"  Yes ;  and  fancy  his  taking  us  all  in 
with  his  thought-reading,"  laughed  old 
Lady  Gore. 

"Well,"  said  Tom  Beaufort,  'Mf  my 
wife  only  learns  now  the  folly  of  playing 
with  her  rings,  there'll  have  been  some- 
thing gained.  But  I  think  it's  time  for 
us  all  to  be  o£E,  and  there's  the  dressing- 
bell  I " 

As  Jack,  lingering  behind  the  others, 
leant,  considering,  against  the  old  mantel- 
shelf, his  brother  Trevor  came  up  to  him, 
and,  caressingly  placing  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  softly  repeated  the  old  rhyme,  — 

I'll  tell  you  a  story 
Of  Jack  and  Minory, 
And  now  my  story's  begun. 

Then  Jack,  promptly  catching  him  by  the 
waist,  laughed,  and  continued  the  ballad, — 

1*11  tell  you  another 
Of  Jack  and  his  brother, 
And  now  my  story*s  done. 

"  I  think,  dear  boy,  you  have  arranged 
your  little  affair?" 

"Yes,  old  man;  you  and  I  are  in  the 
same  boat.  Wish  me  joy.  Enid  has  con- 
sented to  be  mine," 

"All  luck  to  you,  my  dearest  fellow. 
May  similar  eooa  fortune  be  in  store  for 
me!"  * 

"  Of  course  it  is." 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  certain  of  that,'* 
returned  the  elder  brother,  somewhat  wist- 
fully. "  Until  I  can  settle  it  one  way  or 
the  other,  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  about. 
But  come ;  we  must  go  and  dress. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

That  evening  Cicely  brought  up  the 
repentent  Dick  to  Jack,  and  under  her 
powerful  protection  his  pardon  was  of 
course  assured.  At  first,  however,  Wool- 
combe  did  not  feel  much  inclined  to  be 
lenient. 

"  You  see,  Cicely,  it's  not  me  who  has 
to  be  considered — it  is  Miss  Raymond," 
he  added  stiffly. 

"  She  has,  I  assure  you.  Quite  forgiven 
him,"  replied  his  sister  eageny.  "  Now  do 
be  good-natured.  Dick  did  a  silly  thing, 
but"  —  in  a  lower  tone  —  "he  is  only  a 
boy,  Jack,  and  you  must  make  excuses." 

"  All  rieht,"  said  Jack,  all  his  bad  hu- 
mor vanisning,  and  eood-temperedly  giv- 
ing Dick  a  slight  shaike,  with  his  bands  on 
the  lad's  shoulder;  "we'll  say  no  more 
about  it.  But  you  will  allow  me  to  re- 
mark that  such  very  personal  jokes  are 
not  always  pleasant  to  the  victims." 

"Yes,  it  was  wrong,"  allowed  Dick, 
somewhat  abashed.  "I  didn't  stop  to 
think,  but  really  I  meant  no  harm." 

"  Of  course  you  didn't.  And,  of  course, 
if  Miss  Raymond  has  forgiven  you,  I'm 
helpless." 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Dick,  with  a  gleam 
of  fun  in  his 'eye.  And  he  made  himself 
scarce,  glad  to  get  so  well  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

^He  Is  incorrigible,"  said  Jack,  laugh- 
ing in  spite  of  himself. 

•*  It's  very  nice  of  you  to  be  so  good- 
natured.  Jack.  I  hope  he  has  done  no 
mischief.  She  is  such  a  dear  sweet  girl," 
she  added  gently. 

^  It's  just  possible  he  may  have  done  a 
very  great  deal,"  was  her  brother's  moody 
reply. 

"  I  really  do  not  think  so.  I  should  say 
to  the  contrary." 

"  Well,  you  ought  to  know  best.  I  trust 
you  are  right,"  he  doubtfully  put  in. 

"  The  rest  remains  with  you." 

"  What  rest  ?  ••  he  asked. 

"  Until  you  ask  her  whether  she  cares 
for  you,  sne  can't  very  well  decide  one 
way  or  the  other." 

"It's  easy— weU,  I  don't  know  about 
that " 

"  What  is  easy  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  to  offer.  Man 
proposes,  amd  the  laay  sometimes  ob- 
jects." 

"  I  think  you  need  not  be  cast  down. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  darling;  and  I  be- 
lieve," with  a  bright  smile  and  a  nod  to 
him,  "you  are  not  absolutely  indifferent 
to  her/' 
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"  If  I  could  only  be  sure  of  that  Would 
she  were  mine ! " 

To  this  his  sister  made  reply,  — 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  desert  is  small, 
Who  fails  to  put  it  to  the  touch, 

And  win  or  lose  it  all. 

"Ah,  Cicely !  that's  just  it.  Suppose  it 
was  to  lose  it  all!" 

"  See  ! "  said  his  sister  quickly ;  **  now's 
your  opportunity.  She  has  gone  Into  the 
library  for  a  book.  Go  and  plead  with 
her  now.     Til  take  care  no  one  comes  in." 

"What  a  dear  girl  you  are!  It's  a 
chance  I  may  not  have  again." 

**  Come  ! "  drawing  him  to  her.  "  All 
good  fortune  attend  you." 

Brother  and  sister  leisurely  walked 
across  the  room ;  and  Cicely  turned  at  the 
library,  which  led  out  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and  closed  the  door. 

Minory  had  not  heard  Jack  enter.  She 
was  able  to  move  about  by  herself,  though 
unfit  for  active  exercise,  and  was  now 
standing  looking  up  at  the  shelves.  He 
came  close  to  ner,  and  she,  seeing  him 
alone,  started  ;  and  for  a  second  the  color 
faded  from  her  cheek — for  intuitively 
she  felt  the  crisis  in  her  life  had  arrivea. 
But  she  controlled  herself  at  once. 

"  You  are  come  to  help  me  to  find " 

"No.  I  came  to  ask  you  to  help  me  ;  " 
and  he  hesitated. 

"  Command  me,  Sir  Knight ;  what  can 
I  do  ?  "  she  said,  with  a  poor  attempt  at 
unconcern. 

"  Darling !  I  cannot  keep  it  to  myself." 
He  was  now  standing  close  to  her,  eagerly 
taking  her  two  hands  in  his,  where  they 
remained  trembling  in  his  firm  grasp. 
"  I  love  you,  sweet  Minory,  with  all  my 
heart.  It  went  out  to  you  from  the  first 
moment  I  saw  you." 

"  Really  and  truly  ? "  shyly  looking  at 
him. 

"  Most  really  and  most  truly.  Oh,  sweet 
heart,  say  you  will  be  my  wife  I "  bending 
down  as  he  pleaded  towards  her,  as  if  to 
give  emphasis  to  his  entreaty.  She  did 
not  answer  in  words;  but  tne  soft  and 
happy  glance  from  her  true  and  tender 
eyes  assured  him  the  victory  was  won ; 
and  he  held  his  prize  in  his  arms. 

"  Now,  my  own  love,  I  shall  repair  Mas- 
ter Dick's  mischief.  One  ring  I  took 
from  you  to-night ;  but  soon  another  shall 
find  its  way  to  this  dear  finger." 

"  So  you  like  the  name  of  .Minory  now, 
Captain  Wool  combe  ? "  she  asked,  with  an 
enchanting  shyness,  and  in  no  way  at- 
tempting to  free  herself  from  her  lover's 
embrace. 


"  Like  it !  I  adore  it  But  wont  joa 
call  me  Jack  ?  " 

"  Jack  ! "  as  if  learning  a  pleasant  lea> 
son.  "What  all  the  fellows  call  you! 
You  see,  I  recollect,  sir,  what  you  told 
me,"  laughing  gaily.  "  But  you  are  my 
Jack  now." 

"Yours  forever.  And  yet  I  feared  to 
speak  to  you." 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  put  it  off  for  a 
week  or  two  ?  "  she  demanded,  with  much 
gravity,  half  drawing  herself  from  him, 
and  looking  mischievously  at  him  as  her 
two  hands  rested  on  his  snoulders. 

"  Thank  God,  that  can't  be  now !  Why 
I  should  not  love  you  any  better  then." 

"  What  a  shockmg  confession  !  ** 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  for  I  can't  possiUy 
love  you  any  better  than  I  do  now.** 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  must  sulnnit'*— 
making  a  pretty  little  matte, 

"  Ofcourse  you  must.  There's  no  help 
for  it.  It's  only  what  was  to  be.  It  was 
foretold  in  the  old  rhjrme,  — 

ril  tell  you  a  story 
Of  Jack  and  Minory, 
And  now  my  story's  begun. 

And  now  our  story  has  begun.  I  know 
I  shall  always  bless  the  winter  snow,  for 
that  brought  me,  my  own  love,  to  know 
you." 

"  Dear  Jack "  she  hesitated. 

"Yes, you  must  call  me  by  my  name. 
Tell  me  in  words  that  you  care  for  me." 

"  What  are  words  r  "  she  gravely  re- 
plied. "  But  if  you  wish,  I  wul.  I  love 
you,"  she  simpiy  said,  holding  up  her 
mouth  to  be  kissed.  "  Will  that  content 
you  ? " 

What  need  to  record  any  answer? 

And  here  we  may  bid  adieu  to  the  two 
who  have  vowed  to  be  all  in  all  to  each 
other  along  life's  dusty  pilgrimage,  which 
indeed  were  but  a  sorrowful  passage  were 
it  not  lighted  up  by  the  faith  of  man  and 
the  love  of  woman. 


From  The  FomuBhtly  R4 
LAST  WORDS  WITH  GENERAL  GORDOM. 

The  great  tragic  drama  of  the  Soudan 
is  not  yet  finished,  as  we  hear  of  one  of 
Gordon's  lieutenants  still  carrying  on  Gor- 
don's work  in  the  farthest  comer  of  that 
vast  dark  country  which  an  English  «>▼- 
ernment  decreed  should  be  abandonea  to 
•  savagery. 

As  one  who  had  a  part  assigned  to  him 
in  that  drama  that  mi^kl  have  led  to  some* 
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thing,  but  more  especially  as  the  only  sur- 
viving Englishman  who  spoke  at  length 
with  Gordon  just  before  he  entered  the 
ereat  Nubian  desert  on  his  last  joumev  to 
Khartoum,  a  short  account  of  what  tnen 
passed  between  us  ma^  not  prove  uninter- 
esting to  those  who  still  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  England's  latest  hero. 

Gordon  had  left  Cairo  in  December, 
1879,  ^^^^  ^  stormy  interview  with  the 
Egyptian  officials  in  which  he  prophesied 
too  truly  that  by  returning  to  tne  old  sys- 
tem ot  oppression  and  venality  they 
would  bring  about  a  revolt  in  the  Soudan. 
At  that  time,  and,  indeed,  until  the  mem- 
orable 1 8th  January,  1884,  Gordon  never 
intended  to  set  foot  in  Cairo  again,  and 
even  after  accepting  the  commission  from 
her  Majesty's  government  on  that  day,  he 
proposed  to  go  to  Khartoum  vid  Suakin, 
in  preference  to  again  entering  into  com- 
munication with  Egyptian  officials.  I  was 
at  that  time  quartered  in  Cairo,  and  as  I 
felt  strongly  that  it  was  desirable  Gordon 
should  come  to  Cairo  instead  of  going  to 
Suakin,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  to  that  enect, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy :  ♦  — 

Shsphbard^s  Hotsl,  Caircx 
January  2%rd,  1884. 

My  dear  Charlie,  —  Do  come  to  Cairo. 
Wood  will  tell  you,  much  better  than  I,  why. 
Throw  over  all  -personal  feeling,  if  you  have 
any,  and  act  like  yourself  with  straightforward 
directness.  You  have  no  personal  aims  in 
this  matter,  and  therefore  no  personal  feelings 
must  be  allowed  to  interfere. 

Your  object,  I  assume,  is  to  get  to  Khar- 
toum, and  if  so,  Cairo  is  the  route,  not  Sua- 
kin. By  coming  here  you  will  see  Baring  and 
Nubar,  and  make  all  arrangements  to  facUitate 
your  great  enterprise,  in  which  we  all  so  ear- 
nestly wish  you  success.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  see  you  again,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Gerald  Graham. 

Gordon  arrive(i,at  Cairo  on  the  24th  Jan- 
uary, 1884.  He  had  been  my  schoolfellow 
at  Woolwich,  my  comrade  in  the  Crimea 
and  China,  and  for  many  years  we  had 
been  more  or  less  regular  correspondents. 
We  had  not  met  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  he  had  the  same  eager,  boyish  way 
that  I  so  well  remember  of  old,  and  told 
me  while  driving  away  from  the  station 
the  marvellous  tale  of  how  he  accepted  his 
tremendous  mission.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  my  diary:  "25th  Jan.,  1884, 
Before  I  was  out  of  bed  f  Gordon's  voice 

*  Gordon  sent  my  letter  to  his  brother.  Sir  Henry 
Gordon,  who  inserted  it  in  his  book,  *'  Events  in  the 
Life  of  Charles  George  Gordon,*'  ^nd  who  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  the  original. 

t  Whilst  at  Cairo,  General  Gordon  was  the  guest  of 
General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood. 


was  calling  me,  so  I  hurried  up,  and  he 
talked  for  an  hour  on  the  Soudan  ques- 
tion; policy  of  evacuation  —  anarch v  and 
slave-trade — his  interviews  with  Wolse- 
ley  and  ministers  —  his  acceptance  of  his 
mission  —  his  views  of  rebellion  —  no  reli- 
gious element  —  Mahdi  not  able  to  ad- 
vance beyond  frontiers  of  tribes  under 
him — Abyssinians  no  use  as  allies  — 
won't  fight  in  the  plains ;  two  of  his  old 
Soudan  officers  who  had  joined  Arabi  and 
were  in  exile  from  Cairo,  he  hopes  to  take 
with  him ;  hopes  to  attack  slavery  from 
the  Congo.  I  don*t  like  his  programme, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  give  him  nadhe  gone 
to-night" 

The  next  morning,  January  26th,  about 
the  same  earlv  hour,  I  returned  Gordon's 
visit,  and  he  tnen  asked  me  to  accompany 
him  as  far  as  Korosko,  starting  that  even- 
ing, to  which  I  gladly  assented.  Those 
were  two  busy  days  for  Gordon  at  Cairo, 
when  his  instructions  from  Dowm'ng 
Street  were  vastly  extended ;  when,  from 
beine  merely  the  adviser  and  reporter  to 
her  Majesty's  government,  he  was  trans* 
formed  into  governor-general  of  the  Sou- 
dan under  the  Egyptian  government,  with 
orders  not  merely  to  withdraw  the  troops, 
civil  employes,  and  Europeans,  but  also 
to  **  take  the  necessary  steps  for  establish- 
ing an  organized  government  in  the  difiEer- 
ent  provinces  of  the  Soudan,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order,*'  etc  And  this  miehty 
task  was  to  be  carried  out  by  two  English- 
men, with  no  army  behind  them,  in  a 
country  of  vast  extent,  the  ereater  portion 
of  which  was  .in  open  revolt  under  a  reli- 
gious leader  who  appealed  to  the  ever-pres- 
ent fanaticism  of  tne  population,  and  who 
had  just  annihilated  the  whole  available 
field  force,  which  had  been  commanded 
by  another  Englishman.  It  seemed  a  for- 
lorn hope ;  but  one  of  these  two  English- 
men bore  a  mighty  name,  and  was  armed 
with  a  purer  faith  and  higher  courage  than 
mere  umaticism  could  inspire,  while  the 
other  was  an  officer  of  tried  worth  and 
courage. 

Pictures  have  been  drawn  of  Gordon  as 
a  gloomy  ascetic,  wrapped  up  in  mystic 
thoughts,  retiring  from  all  communion 
with  the  world,  and  inspiring  fear  rather 
than  affection.  I  can  only  describe  him 
as  he  appeared  to  me.  Far  from  being  a 
gloomy  ascetic,  he  always  seemed  to  me 
to  retain  a  bovish  frankness,  and  to  long 
to  share  his  icieas  with  others.  Our  int^ 
macy  began  when  we  were  thrown  to- 

§  ether  in  mining  the  docks  at  Sebastopol 
uring  the  winter  of  1855-56,  a  period 
Gordon  always  delighted  in  referring  to 
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whenever  we  met,  by  calling  up  old  scenes, 
and  even  our  old  jokes  of  that  time.  Like 
all  men  of  action,  but  more  especially 
soldiers,  Gordon  disliked  argument  witn 
subordinates  when  once  he  had  resolved 
on  his  course  of  action ;  otherwise  he 
invited  discussion,  and  I  always  found 
him  most  tolerant  in  listening  to  argu- 
ments against  his  own  views,  even  on 
Subjects  m  which  he  of  course  possessed 
a  knowledge  far  exceeding  any  I  could 
pretend  to.  Turning  to  my  diary,  I  find 
that,  soon  after  we  had  got  off  in  the  train 
from  Cairo  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of 
January,  we  entered  into  some  such  dis- 
cussion. "  Gordon  insists  on  there  being 
no  alternative  between  assumption  of  gov- 
ernment by  England  and  its  (Soudan's) 
abandonment.  I  said,  *Put  in  capable 
Englishmen  as  governors  under  Egyptian 
government.'  He  said,  *  You  couldn  t  get 
them,'  that  Baker  had  refused,  etc.  I 
asked  him  to  read  his  own  opinion  as  to 
abandonment  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^ 
but  he  said  he  wouldn't;  so  we  said 
good-night.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  I 
found  out  afterwards  that  he  had  no  wraps. 
Why  didn't  I  or  some  one  find  this  out 
before  ?  " 

In  a  letter  I  wrote  home  I  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  our  first  night's  journey : 
"The  night  was  bitterly  cold,  and  my 
ulster  and  one  light  wrap  (my  old  friend) 
scarcely  protected  me  from  it,  for  I  awoke 
cramped  with  cold.  Gordon,  I  found  af- 
terwards, had  no  wrap  at  all,  only  a  great- 
coat, and  didn't  sleep.  I  was  so  sorry  for 
this  ;  to  find  the  governor-general  so  badly 
cared  for  the  first  night  was  a  bad  augury. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  arrived  at  Cairo 
without  a  servant,  and  had  been  so  busy 
when  there  that  he  had  had  no  time  to 
pack  up  properly.  Now  he  has  got  one 
of  his  old  Soudanese  servants,  who  had 
come  to  him  at  Cairo.  Before  getting 
out  of  the  train  at  Assiout,  where  we  were 
to  embark  on  the  Nile  steamer,  Gordon 
allowed  me  to  decide  the  great  tarbush 
Question.  Were  he  and  Stewart  to  wear 
the  fez  or  the  intrinsically  far  more  sensi- 
ble solar  topee  ?  Stewart  was  all  for  the 
latter,  as  he  heartily  detested  the  fez, 
but  I  asked  him,  *\Vhat  arc  you  going  to 
tell  the  people  ?  If  you  say  you  are  under 
the  English  government  they  will  ask, 
"  Has  England  annexed  the  Soudan  ?  " 
If  not,  then  they  will  say,  "  What  business 
have  you  officers  of  the  English  govern- 
ment here  .•* "  Besides,'  I  added,  *  will 
it  not  look  more  than  ever  like  clearing 
out  at  once,  for  two  men  —  one  the  well- 
known  Gordon  Pasha  —  to  arrive  in  an 


English  travelling-dress  without  that  Turk- 
ish symbol  of  authority,  the  fez?'  Gor^ 
don  considered  this  unanswerable,  and 
Stewart  gave  in,  so  the  fez  was  at  once 
adopted  on  arrival  at  Assiout.'*  —  (Letter 
dated  January  27th,  1884.) 

This  is  the  only  occasion  oa  which  I 
remember  differing  from  Stewart,  and  I 
mention  the  circumstances,  at  the  risk  of 
appearing  egotistical,  in  order  to  show 
what  was  at  that  time  passing  in  Gordon's 
mind.  In  Colonel  Stewart^  journal*  a 
very  brief  reference  is  made  to  the  inci- 
dent :  "  After  some  discussion  it  was 
agreed,  and  very  much  against  my  grain, 
that  in  future  we  should  wear  the  tar- 
bush." A  further  reference  occurs  in  his 
journal  under  date  14th  February,  1S84, 
when  after  passing  Berber  they  met  an 
Arab  merchant,  named  Yusuff,  who  had 
left  Khartoum  thirteen  days  before :  "  Ac- 
cording to  Yusuff,  the  people  at  Khartoum 
do  not  like  Gordon's  return,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  think  that  he  is  going  to  make  the 
whole  country  English,  and  to  give  up 
wearing  a  tarbush.' 

The  loyal  and  devoted  partner  of  Gor- 
don in  his  daring  enterprise,  though 
strangely  unlike  him,  was  singularly  well 
constituted  to  supplement  his  leader's 
great  qualities.  A  tall,  spare  man  of  ex- 
tremely abstemious  habits,  caring  nothing 
for  the  comforts  of  life,  liking  boiled  rice 
in  the  desert  better  than  a  luxurious  mess- 
table,  and,  though  for  nineteen  years  in 
a  smart  cavalrv  regiment,  hating  parade 
and  show  of  all  kinds,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart  was  well  known  as  a  very  able 
and  conscientious  officer,  doing  thor- 
oughly all  that  he  undertook  to  do.  In 
the  wmter  of  1882-83  ^e  had  been  chosen 
to  report  on  the  state  of  the  Soudan,  and 
was  met  by  Gordon  for  the  first  time  at 
his  club  in  London  on  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  January  i8th.  1884.  Gordon  had 
that  morning  received  his  orders  for  the 
Soudan,  and  knowing  Stewart  by  reputa- 
tion, asked  him  to  be  his  companion,  to 
which  he  agreed,  and  both  started  that 
same  evening.  Stewart  had  not  Gordon's 
enthusiastic  nature  and  intense  feeling  for 
the  natives,  neither  had  he  his  impetn- 
ositv  and  rapid  insight;  but  he  had  a 
cool,  equable  judgment,  a  strong  sense  of 
justice,  and  probably  a  truer  conception 
of  the  difiiculties  that  lay  before  tnem. 
Nor  would  it  be  just  to  Stewart  to  admit 
that  because  he  had  a  somewhat  cold, 
reserved  manner,  he  had  little  sympathy 

*  The  only  portion  of  Colonel  Stewart's  journal  which 
has  been  receiYed.  is  that  from  iSth  Tanoary  to  nth 
March,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  kindly  lent  om. 
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for  the  natives  and  little  feeling  for  their 
miseries.  His  journal,  which  is  written 
with  characteristic  calmness  and  precision, 
gives  but  slight  indication  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, yet  in  describing  the  release  of  the 
prisoners,  which  he  carried  out  person- 
ally, by  direction  of  Gordon  Pasha,  Stew- 
art observes :  "  I  cannot  express  what 
pleasure  it  was  to  me  to  set  these  poor 
people  free.  It  was  quite  worth  coining 
up  here  to  do  so."  Gordon  himself  truly 
described  him  as  "  a  brave,  just,  upright 
gentleman."    (Journals,  p.  310.) 

The  morning  of  January  27th,  1884, 
saw  four  Englishmen  steaming  up  the 
Nile  in  strange  company.  The  four  En- 
glishmen were  Gordon,  Stewart,  myself 
and  aide-de-camp.  In  the  same  boat  were 
the  potential  sultan  of  Darfour,  two  or 
three  of  his  brothers,  with  wives  and  fe- 
male attendants,  about  fifty  in  number,  a 
very  unattractive  lot.  During  the  journey 
Gordon,  in  his  playful  way,  proposed  to 
make  my  aide-de-camp  sultan  of  Darfour 
instead  of  the  ill-conditioned  negro  who 
aspired  to  that  dignity,  but  the  sight  of 
his  Majesty's  domestic  arrangements  suf- 
ficed to  check  any  ambition  to  succeed 
him,  and  the  honor  was  declined  with 
thanks.  It  became  necessary  to  give  the 
possible  sultan  a  lesson  before  entering 
the  boat,  for  on  arrival  at  Assiout  (where 
the  railway  ends)  that  morning  he  consid- 
ered the  time  had  come  for  asserting  his 
royal  dignity,  and  got  out  of  the  .train 
arrayed  in  all  the  splendor  of  a  gorgeous 
gala  uniform,  with  the  grand  cordon  of 
the  Medjidie,  the  imposing  effect  of  which 
was  somewhat  marred  oy  the  ribbon 
perpetually  slipping  off  his  shoulder. 
Attired  in  all  this  magnificence  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  retinue  of  dirty,  ill-favored 
women  and  ruffianly-looking  men,  he 
pushed  rudely  by  us  like  an  ill-bred  sav- 
age, without  taning  any  notice  of  the 
plainly  dressed  governor-general,  and  pro- 
ceeded to,  take  possession  of  the  saloon 
of  the  steamer.  He,  however,  reckoned 
without  Gordon  Pasha,  who  promptly  or- 
dered him  out  of  the  saloon,  and  then  sent 
him  a  message  desiring  his  presence  with- 
out his  uniform.  Soon  he  reappeared  in 
a  dirty  grey  overcoat,  all  his  finery  gone, 
with  a  crestfallen  look  on  his  heavy  black 
face.  Gordon  motioned  him  to  a  chair, 
saying  in  Arabic,  "Sit  down,"  then  gave 
him  a  lecture,  telling  him  that  he  must 
not  wear  his  uniform  until  he  had  gained 
his  throne  ;  that  he  must  leave  his  women 
at  Dongola,*  and  endeavor  quietly  to  get 

*  The  "sultan  of  Darfoar"  never  got  further  than 


some  chiefs  to  declare  for  him  before 
asserting  his  claims;  that  to  parade  in 
uniform  at  present  was  ridiculous  and  dan- 
gerous. His  abashed  majesty  took  this 
all  meekly  and  retired  when  dismissed. 

Gordon  must  have  appeared  very  differ- 
ent to  different  people ;  to  me  and  to  his 
sable  majesty,  for  instance,  he  must  have 
seemed  two  entirely  different  persons. 
To  show  the  impression  he  made  on  me  I 
will  quote  from  a  letter  I  wrote  at  this 
time:  "Charlie  Gordon's  character  is  a 
very  fascinating  one,  he  has  so  much  of 
the  natural  man  about  him.  To  his  friends 
—  and  he  treats  all  as  friends  whom  he 
knows  and  trusts  —  his  charm  of  manner 
is  irresistible.  It  is  utterly  unlike  the 
charm  of  a  polished  man  of  the  world ;  it 
is  the  charm  of  a  perfectly  open  mind, 
giving  and  demanding  confidence,  some- 
times playfully,  sometimes  earnestly,  and 
sometimes  with  touching  humility.  I 
watched  him  talking  to  the  Egyptian  offi- 
cer in  his  suite,  Ibrahim  Fouzy,  a  man 
who  fought  under  Arabi  at  Tel-el-Kebir, 
who  has  been  disgraced  and  exiled,  and 
whom  Gordon  insisted  on  taking  up  with 
him.  He  is  a  good-looking  Egyptian  of 
about  thirty,  calls   Gordon  *my  father,* 

and  speaks  only  Arabic.     Mrs. said 

she  had  heard  Gordon  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  Arabic*  She  should  have  seen 
him  in  animated  talk  with  Fouzy.  Gor- 
don's face  is  smiling  while  he  talks,  his 
eyes  twinkle  at  some  point,  while  by  his 
gestures  with  his  fingers  he  seems  rally- 
ing the  E^)rptian  or  laughingly  pushing 
some  question  home.  This  was  the  morn- 
ing after  his  sleepless  night,  when  many 
men  would  be  apt  to  be  cross  and  ill-hu- 
mored." 

Our  boat,  with  its  strangely  assorted 
freight,  steamed  day  after  day  up  the  won- 
drous Nile,  in  the  glorious  climate  of 
Egyptian  winter-  We  gazed  on  the  mud 
banks  of  the  broad  stream,  on  the  strips 
of  cultivated  green  fields  along  the  shores, 
and  on  the  brown  desert  beyond.  We 
passed  clumps  of  palms  and  fragrant 
mimosa,  also  many  dirty  mud  villages  with 
turret-like  dovecotes  on  the  houses,  and 

Debbeh,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Cairo  with  all  his 
wives. 

*  I  am  utterly  unqualified  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
correctness  of  Gordon's  Arabic  I  can  only  vouch  for 
hearinE  him  speak  ir  with  apparent  fluency  when  talk- 
ing to  his  familiars,  like  Fouzy,  who  would  act  as  inters 
mediaries  between  Gordon  and  strangers  interpreting 
strange  Arabic  into  more  familiar  Arabic,  and  vice 
versA.  I  fancy  that  Gordon's  Arabic  was  something 
like  his  French  —  ungrammaticaU  but  fluent  and  forcible. 
He  seemed  to  master  a  language  by  not  letting  it  mas- 
ter him,  often  riding  roughshod  over  construction  so 
long  as  he  could  express  bis  meaning. 
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with  muddy-looking  inhabitants.  We  an- 
chored at  night  under  the  splendid  Egyp- 
tian sky  and  listened  to  the  groaning, 
wailing  sound  of  the  toiling  water-wheels, 
that  seemed  typical  of  Egypt's  ceaseless 
misery.  Near  Luxor,  we  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  ruins  of  mighty  Kamak  amid  the 
palms,  and  of  ancient  Thebes  in  the  sand, 
while  at  Assouan  we  came  to  the  first 
cataract,  with  its  eranite  rocks  and  green 
islets,  and,  beyond,  the  beautiful  ruins  of 
Philae.  But  we  took  little  heed  then  of 
the  wonders  around  us  —  our  thoughts 
were  too  intent  on  what  lav  in  front,  and 
I  confess  to  a  feeling  at  this  time  of  great 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  Gordon  in  cross- 
ing the  Nubian  desert  from  Korosko  to 
Abu  Hamed,  and  spoke  to  him  about  it. 
Gordon  cared  little  about  his  personal 
safety,  but  was  prudent  enough  on  this 
occasion  to  decline  taking  the  sold  with 
him,  ^£40,000  of  which  was  on  Doard,  as 
**  any  one  might  murder  him  for  the  money, 
as  tney  did  Palmer,  but  very  few  would 
do  so  for  political  reasons."  Still,  I 
thought  he  would  be  a  great  catch  if  taken 
prisoner,  for  the  sake  ol  ransom. 

Gordon's  mind  was  uneasy,  though  not 
troubled  about  his  own  safety,  and  was 
restlessly  working  at  the  great  problem 
before  him.  Fie  chafed  at  his  enforced 
inaction,  and  as  his  brain  was  incessantly 
at  work  offering  possible  solutions,  he 
would  relieve  himself  by  imparting  his 
ideas  to  us,  and  then  by  telegraphing  or 
writing  reports  to  Cairo.  On  the  morning 
of  the  29th  January,  when  at  breakfast 
together,  Gordon  stetched  out  a  plan  of 
his  intended  operations,  and  said  he  meant 
to  telegraph  them  to  Baring  a'nd  ask  for 
five  English  officers  from  England.  Gor- 
don allowed  me,  as  an  old  friend,  the 
pri\nlege  of  discussing  his  plans,  so  I 
ventured  to  disagree  with  him  and  to  rec- 
ommend him  to  keep  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions to  himself  for  the  present,  as  he 
might  have  to  modify  it  on  arriving  at 
Khartoum  ;  adding  that  he  was  not  asked 
for  it,  and  that  it  would  only  invite  discus- 
sion and  criticism,  which  it  was  rather 
desirable  to  avoid.  Gordon  listened  to 
me  in  smiling  silence,  but  said  he  meant 
to  send  it,  and  immediately  after  breakfast 
commenced  writing  his  report,  which  wUl 
be  found,  in  a  sketch  plan,  at  p.  61  of  Blue 
Book,  Egypt  12.  In  forwarding  it.  Sir 
Evelyn  Baring  remarks  merely  :  "  P.S. 
Feb.  5.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
received  a  further  letter  from  General 
Gordon,  stating  that  no  English  officers 
will  be  required,  for  the  present  at  all 
events." 


A  man  thinking  more  of  his  own  rep- 
utation would  never  have  written  this  and 
similar  reports ;  but,  in  reflecting  over  it 
afterwards,  I  have  regarded  this  outpour- 
ing  of  his  mind  as  an  illustration  of  Got* 
don^s  amazing  sincerity  and  generous 
disregard  of  self.  To  the  official  mind 
Gordon's  method  must  have  appeared  in- 
tolerable—  a  fact  he  himseli  was  well 
aware  of,  and  to  which  he  frequently 
makes  humorous  reference  in  his  last 
journals  from  Khartoum;  but  the  State 
surely  should  not  complain  of  a  servant 
because,  when  engaged  on  a  stupendous 
task  which  no  other  man  was  so  well  qual* 
ified  to  undertake  —  a  task  bristling  with 
difficulties  and  presenting  ever-varying 
features  —  he,  in  his  perfect  loyalty  sin 
uttdr  self-abnegation,  showed  them  all  the 
workings  of  his  mind  as  he  approached 
the  sphere  of  his  labors. 

Gordon,  with  touching  gentleness,  after- 
wards made  a  sort  of  apology  to  me,  say* 
ing  that  he  was  accustomed  to  work  alone, 
and  that  if  he  were  now  to  depart  from  that 
practice,  his  work  would  not  bear  the  im- 
press of  one  mind,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
He  might  have  said  (though  he  would  have 
been  the  last  man  to  say  anything  of  the 
sort)  that  he  was  himself  and  not  his  critic« 
who  has  often  vainly  wished  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  tithe  of  Gordon's  rapid  insight 
and  daring  promptitude.  The  vexed  ques- 
tion of  Zebehr,  of  course,  came  frequently 
under  discussion.  I  had  seen  and  spoken 
with  Zebehr  at  Cairo  before  I  had  any  idea 
of  Gordon*s  coming,  and  had  conceived  a 
horror  of  that  man  of  smooth  words  but 
cruel  deeds,  with  his  hideous  face  sugges- 
tive to  me  of  a  death's-head  tenantedTby 
a  demon.  I  was  therefore  prejudiced,  and 
knowing  that  he  hated  Gordon  withamur* 
derous  liate,  was  strongly  against  Zebehr 
being  allowed  to  accompany  him.  Stew- 
art at  this  time  shared  these  feelings,  and 
begged  me  to  use  any  influence  1  might 
possess  with  Gordon  to  dissuade  htm 
from  asking  for  Zebehr.  Yet  later  events 
showed  that  we  judged  with  a  very  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  for 
Gordon's  subsequent  applications  for  Ze- 
behr were  vigorously  endorsed  by  Stewart 
and  strongly  supported  b]^  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring.*  It  was  another  illustration  ol 
Gordon's  generous  disregard  of  self  that 
he  shoulaask  for  such  honor  to  be  be- 
stowed on  an  avowed  deadly  enemv.  He 
did  so  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  wnich  he 
wrote  his  apparently  inconsistent  reports. 

,  *  Sir  Henry  Gordon  also  came  to  th«  condarion  tlUt 
Zebehr  ought  to  have  been  sent  U|>,  althoosli  oppottA 
to  it  at  first.    (See  ETenta  in  the  Life  of  C  O.  Oorao^ 
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He  was  seeking  not  how  to  enhance  his 
reputation  or  greatness,  but  how  to  carry 
out  his  instructions,  how  to  establish  a 
settled  government  in  the  Soodan  as  a 
preliminary  to  withdrawing  the  Egyptian 
garrisons. 

The  following  is  a  sad  little  extract 
from  my  diary  ofthe  28th  January.  **  This 
is  Gordon's  birthday,  and  we  drank  his 
health,  wishing  him  many  happy  returns." 
Alas! 

On  the  29th  of  January  M.  Marquet,  a 
French  merchant,  came  on  board,  who 
had  left  Khartoum  on  the  15th  December, 
and  had  crossed  the  desert  from  Abu 
Hamed  with  two  servants  and  four  camels 
in  six  days,  meeting  no  one.  He  reported 
a  great  panic  *  in  Khartoum  when  he  left, 
and  did  not  take  a  hopeful  view  of  the 
future  of  the  Soudan,  saying  that  on  Gor- 
don's departure  there  would  be  civil  war, 
when  "  the  wolves  would  eat  the  sheep." 
In  Stewart's  journal,  however,  I  find  a 
different  opinion  attributed  to  M.  Mar- 
quet :  **  Marquet  appears  to  think  Gordon 
will  be  well  received  by  the  mass  of  the 
Khartoum  population,  but  secretly  hated 
by  the  Egyptian  pashas  and  government 
employes.  He  thinks  that  the  policy  of 
substituting  the  native  government  for  the 
Egyptian  has  a  fair  chance  of  succeed- 
mg. 

On  the  30th  we  arrived  at  Assouan, 
when  the  mudir  and  many  of  the  notables 
came  on  board.  In  a  letter  dated  the  31st 
January  I  wrote  as  follows  :  **  The  people 
at  Assouan  were  delighted  to  see  Gordon, 
and  begged  him  not  to  allow  their  mudir 
or  headman  to  be  taken  away  from  them. 
He  (Gordon)  is  very  nice  and  courteous  in 
his  intercourse  with  natives,  seeming 
reallv  fond  of  them.  Last  night  (the  30th) 
Gordon  went  off  to  the  telegraph  office, 
and  commenced  a  conversation  by  wire 
with  the  governor  of  Berber.  He  discov- 
ered him  to  be  an  old  friend  of  his,  the 
Sheikh  Hussein  Khalifa,  whom  Baker 
mentions  as  trustworthy.  This  sheikh 
told  Gordon  that  he  hoped  soon  to  be  able 
to  open  communication  with  Suakin ;  that 
people  would  come  round  to  him  as  soon 
as  he  arrived ;  that  there  was  no  fear  of 
the  Mahdi,  who  is  the  nephew  of  an  old 
attached  servant  of  Gordon.  Gordon  was 
highly  pleased  with  this,  and  at  once  wrote 
off  a  despatch  to  Baring  contradicting  his 
previous  one,  putting  his  premature  plan 
of  operations  entirely  overboard,  and  re- 

•  On  the  night  of  Gordon's  departure  from  Cairo  he 
telegraphed  to  Khartoum:  "Don't  be  panic-stricken. 
Ye  are  men,  not  women.  I  am  coming.  (Signed) 
Gordon." 
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questing  him  to  take  no  steps  about  the 
five  officers  he  had  so  urgently  demanded 
the  day  before  yesterday."  This  state- 
ment is  not  quite  correct,  for  Gordon's 
report,  which  I  had  not  then  seen,  did  not 
"urgendy"  demand  British  officers,  as 
this  extract  shows  :  "If  your  Excellency 
feels  any  difficulty  about  these  officers,  or 
thinks  that  it "  (/.  ^.,  sending  them)  "  would 
lead  to  trouble,  never  mind  sending  them, 
for  I  humbly  believe  we  can  manage  with- 
out them." 

My  letter,  therefore,  shows  that  I  was 
rather  inclined  to  undue  criticism  of  Gor- 
don's conduct  at  this  time.  Continuing 
the  quotation  from  my  letter :  "  Even  sup- 
posing the  Mahdi  gives  him  no  trouble,  his 
task  is  a  gigantic  one,  for  he  has  to  con- 
struct a  government  and  an  army  out  of 
purely  native  materials,  as  he  is  resolved 
on  sending  all  the  Egyptians  off.  I  think 
it  may  hold  together  so  long  as  he  is  there, 
but  after  him  the  deluge  —  anarchy  and 
slavery.  This  afternoon  he  gave  us  an 
interesting  account,  illustrated  by  neat, 
rapid  sketches,  of  his  work  in  equatorial 
Africa,  when  he  put  the  steamers  on  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  where  they  still  are.  Last 
night  this  single-minded  Napoleon  de- 
veloped to  me  his  Congo  scheme,  which 
is  nothing  less  than  founding  a  great  State 
in  the  centre  of  Africa  under  the  auspices 
of  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  who  is  ready 
to  give  ;^ 1 00,000  a  year  towards  it.  He 
now  proposes  to  take  the  Bahr  Gazelle 
and  equatorial  provinces  and  incorporate 
them  with  his  Congo  State,  by  which 
means  he  hopes  to  suppress  a  good  deal 
of  the  slave-trade.  He  finished  by  saying, 
*  A  capital  plan,  I  will  write  to  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  to-morrow'  (it  was  then  11 
p.  M.).  Gordon  is  a  prompt,  rapid  worker, 
and  this  morning  on  entering  the  saloon 
he  handed  me  a  long  letter  to  the  king  of 
the  Belgians,  finished  ofE  with  a  neat 
sketch,  setting  forth  all  his  views,  and 
touching  delicately  on  the  necessity  for 
obtaining  a  recognition  of  his  flag.  I  be- 
lieve that  one  element  in  his  scheme  par- 
ticularly pleasing  to  Gordon,  is  that  by  his 
proposed  arrangement  he  need  not  return 
to  Cairo,  but  may  go  straight  from  the 
Soudan  to  the  Congo." 

It  was  also  in  Gordon's  mind  at  this 
time  to  get  the  assent  of  our  government 
and  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians  to  the  in- 
corporation of  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
Soudan  into  the  Congo  State,  his  Majes- 
ty's ;^ 1 00,000  to  be  administered  by  Gor- 
don as  ruler  of  the  Soudan  and  Congo 
under  the  king  of  the  Belgians.  In  a  let- 
ter I  wrote  home  at  this  time  I  observed ; 
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"  The  difficulty  I  foresee  for  him  in  carry- 
ing out  the  policy  of  our  government  is, 
that  if  he  goes  out  and  announces  that  he 
has  come  to  withdraw  all  officials  and 
troops  —  cut  them  adrift,  in  fact,  and  go 
off  himself — he  simply  delivers  the  coun- 
try over  to  anarchy  and  abdicates  his  own 
power.  His  appointments,  his  enactments, 
his  remission  of  taxation,  etc.,  would  be 
of  no  value  if  he  told  them  he  was  going 
away  the  day  after  to-morrow.  To  keep 
up  their  conhdence  in  him  they  must  be- 
lieve he  is  going  to  stay  with  them  as 
their  ruler.  Let  him  make  a  federation  of 
chiefs  and  sultans,  but  let  him  be  there 
as  dictator,  and  let  some  other  European 
take  his  place  when  he  goes.  England 
will  pay  nothing,  nor  will  Egypt,  and  why 
should  not  the  munificent  king  of  the 
Belgians  give  his  money  for  the  Soudan 
as  well  as  for  the  Congo?  The  two  are 
so  intimately  related  to  the  great  slave 
question."  What  further  steps  Gordon 
took  in  submitting  this  vast  project  I 
don't  know,  but  w-hen  I  left  him  he  in- 
tended to  write  about  it.  At  that  time  he 
charged  me  to  communicate  his  ideas  to 
Sir  K.  Baring,  to  tell  him  that  he  meant 
to  dismiss  first  the  higher  Eg\'ptian  offi- 
cials and  then  the  lower  ones,  replacing 
them  by  natives.  "  He  would  then  form 
a  Soudanese  army.  In  due  course  the 
time  would  come  for  sending  back  the 
Egyptian  troops,  when  he  would  produce 
the  khedive's  firman  of  severance,  and 
give  the  troops  their  choice  of  going  back 
to  Egypt  or  staying  in  the  Soudan,  but  no 
longer  under  Egyptian  rule."  This  pro- 
gramme was  perhaps  the  best  under  the 
circumstances,  but  Gordon  certainly  did 
not,  and,  I  believe,  could  not^  carry  it  out. 
Colonel  Stewart's  journal,  from  which  I 
am  permitted  to  make  a  few  extracts,  will 
enable  us  to  see  the  circumstances  under 
which  Gordon  departed  from  his  pro- 
gramme. 

Before  entering  on  this  I  will  describe 
my  last  view  of  Gordon.  We  reached 
Korosko  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  Febru- 
ary, and  the  next  morning  was  that  for 
saying  good-bye.  as  here  Gordon  entered 
the  great  Nubian  Desert.  That  morning 
we  had  a  long  talk  together  on  deck  after  I 
breakfast,  when  he  told  me  what  he  meant 
to  do,  and  how  he  felt  for  the  misery  of 
the  natives.  About  eight  o'clock  he 
mounted  his  camel  and  said  good-bye,  but 
I  walked  beside  him,  and  he  shorllv  after- 
wards  got  down  and  walked  with  me.  At 
last  I  left  him,  saying  good-bye  again,  and  ; 
**  God  bless  you.*'  Then  he  mounted  again. 
A  handsome  young  Arab,  Ahmed,  son  of 


the  sheikh  of  Berber,  rode  beside  him  on 
a  beautiful  white  camel.  At  the  head  of 
the  caravan  rode  Ahmed's  brother,  both 
being  armed  with  the  great  cross-hilted 
swords,  and  shields  of  rhinoceros  hide, 
which  Soudan  warfare  has  now  made  famil- 
iar. These  swords,  together  with  a  couple 
of  very  old  double-barrelled  pistols  with 
fiint  locks,  made  up  the  Arab  armament. 
Gordon  carried  no  arms,  but  Stewart  had 
a  revolver.  Before  Gordon  left  he  gave 
me  a  long,  heavy,  silver-mounted  kour- 
bash, or  Soudan  riding-whip,  of  rhinoceros 
hide,  and  told  me  to  say  **  that  was  a  token 
that  the  reign  of  the  kourbash  in  the  Sou* 
dan  was  over."  In  exchange  he  took  my 
white  umbrella,  having  lost  his  own. 

**  The  place  where  I  last  saw  Gordon  is 
wild  and  desolate.  The  desert  there  is 
covered  with  a  series  of  volcanic  hills, 
looking,  S.*  said,  like  a  miniature  Switz- 
erland. But  here  were  no  fertile  vallevs, 
no  bright,  snow  clad  peaks,  no  thrivmg 

Copulation  —  nothing  between  the  hilU 
ut  black  basins  or  ravines,  dry,  dark,  and 
destitute  of  all  vegetation,  looking  like 
separate  entrances  to  the  pit,  where  those 
who  entered  might  leave  all  hope  behind. 
I  thought  of  Hicks  with  his  doomed  army 
coming  into  such  a  raxine  after  forty  days 
in  the  wilderness,  utterly  spent  ancl  worn 
out,  then  finding  the  dark  crests  of  the 
surrounding  heights  lined  with  a  fierce 
exultant  enemy,  and  of  the  sickening  feel- 
ing he  must  have  had,  that  all  was  lost 
for  him  and  those  he  had  led  there.  I 
climbed  up  the  highest  of  these  hills  with 
S.,  and  through  a  glass  watched  Gordon 
and  the  small  caravan  as  his  camels 
threaded  their  way  along  a  sandy  vallev, 
hoping  he  would  turn  round  that  I  migfit 
give  him  one  more  sign,  but  he  rode  on 
until  he  turned  the  dark  side  of  one  of  the 
hills,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  Sadly  we 
returned  to  our  steamer,  and  I  felt  a 
gloomy  foreboding  that  I  should  never  see 
Gordon  again."  (Extract  from  letter  dated 
February  2nd,  1884.) 

When  on  board  again  I  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  Gordon's  character,  which 
I  give  here  merely  as  showing  the  impres- 
sion my  latest  intercourse  with  him  had 
on  me :  — 

**  1 1  may  seem  a  paradox  to  say  so,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  although  Gordon  never 
regulates  his  conduct  by  the  opinion  <tf 
others,  he  yet  has  an  intense  lougiog  for 
human  sympathy.  His  impatience  is  only 
a  symptom  of  the  intensity  of  this  longing. 
His  habit  of  rushing  into  print  on  subjects 

*  My  aide-de-camp. 
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that  move  him,  is  another  symptom, 
wrongly  ascribed  to  vanity  by  those  who 
don't  understand  him.  But  what  he  de- 
mands he  gives  freely,  and  this  explains 
his  great  power  over  natives.  It  is  the 
same  with  children.  Gordon  is  a  man  all 
children  would  instinctively  worship,  for 
he  loves  them  so.*  He  told  me  that  he 
has  cried  over  the  misery  of  the  natives, 
sometimes  before,  and  with  them,  and  to 
their  simple  minds  a  man  with  so  much 
power  and  so  much  feeling  for  them  must 
be  indeed  a  new  revelation.  You  can  see 
his  kindness  shining  in  his  face  when  the 
natives  crowd  round  him  kissing  his  hand. 
He  never  shows  impatience  with  them^ 
and  he  tells  me  that  he  used  when  in  the 
Soudan  to  sit  for  hours  with  the  notables 
of  a  place  discussing  public  affairs  and 
learning  their  feelings ;  also  that  he  took 
care  that  every  man  of  the  people  should  be 
able  to  approach  him  in  person  or  by  let- 
ter. ...  He  would  spend  his  own  money 
in  alleviating  distress  or  in  compensation 
for  some  injury ;  consequently  he  is  always 
short  of  money.  .  .  .  Yesterday  he  told  us 
how  once  on  his  return  from  a  long  expe- 
dition a  host  of  unpaid  clerks  invaded 
his  palace  at  Khartoum ;  how  his  cavasses 
tried  to  drive  them  back  with  blows ;  how 
he  interfered  and  ordered  them  all  to  be 
admitted,  when  the  hungry  crowd  rushed 
into  his  presence,  as  happened  on  a  mem- 
orable occasion  at  Versailles.  Gordon 
found  they  had  not  been  paid  all  the  time 
he  was  away,  and  produced  ^40  of  his 
own  to  satisfy  immediate  demands.  He, 
however,  discovered  and  warned  the  ring- 
leaders not  to  demand  their  money  in  that 
way  again." 

Stewart's  journal  is  deeply  interesting 
as  giving  the  daily  events  of  Gordon's 
passage  to  Khartoum,  with  such  reflec- 
tions as  occur  to  him,  and  Stewart  seems 
always  to  have  put  down  frankly  his  own 
opinion,  although  frequently  at  variance 
with  his  chief's.  It  is  interesting  in  the 
light  of  what  now  is  known  of  the  com- 
panion of  Emin  Bey,  to  notice  that  on  the 
6th  of  February,  when  in  the  Nubian  Des- 
ert, Stewart  reports  meeting  "M.  Bohn- 

•  "Tell  Baring/'  he  saicU  "that  the  onljjr  pleasure  I 
had  in  Cairo  was  my  introduction  to  his  little  boys.** 
Gordon  often  told  me  of  his  great  love  for  children,  his 
schools  and  hospitals  in  Khartoum  and  elsewhere.  Sir 
Henry  Gordon  writes:  "Towards  little  children,  espe- 
cially boys,  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  he  was  most  affec- 
tionately inclined,  and  could  never  pass  a  child  in  the 
street  if  in  tears.'*  (Events  in  the  life  of  C.  G.  Gor- 
don.) I  remember  Gordon  well  during  his  time  at 
Gravesend,  when  he  did  so  much  for  paor  boys,  and 
feel  convinced  that,  of  all  ways  of  cherishing  his  mem- 
ory, that  most  to  his  liking  would  be  the  maintenance 
of  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home. 


dorf,  a  retainer  of  Dr.  Junker,  who  was  on 
his  way  up  from  the  Bahr  Gazelle.  He 
reported  Dr.  Junker  as  well."  But  their 
work  commenced  on  the  7th  of  February 
at  Abu  Hamed.  "General  Gordon  was 
very  well  received  by  the  Abu  Hamed 
villagers,  who  crowded  round  him  in  great 
numbers  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  hear  what 
he  had  to  say.  The  general  made  them  a 
speech,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  going 
to  make  war  on  the  Mahdi,  that  he  in- 
tended to  grant  an  amnesty  for  all  offences, 
that  he  would  reduce  the  taxes  by  one- 
half,  that  he  remitted  all  arrears,  that  in 
future  the  Soudan  would  be  governed  by 
the  Soudanese,  that  up  to  now  they  had 
been  governed  by  force,  but  that  in  future 
they  would  be  ruled  by  kindness  and 
justice.  He  ended  by  inviting  them  to 
send  influential  people  to  Khartoum."  On 
this  Stewart  observes :  — 

"Although  the  people  seemed  thor- 
oughly pleased  to  see  the  general,  yet  I 
question  very  much  if  they  thoroughly 
appreciated  what  was  told  them ;  indeea, 
such  was  hardly  to  be  expected."  On 
February  9th,  "  the  general  had-  an  inter- 
view witn  Abdul  Medjid  Melekof  Berber, 
and  spoke  about  the  state  of  the  country 
and  the  necessity  of  setting  Soudanese  to 
govern  the  Soudan.  The  sultan,  who  had 
apparently  no  very  decided  opinion  on  the 
subject,  replied  that  *it  would  be  very 
nice.'  The  general  then  said  that  he  came 
without  soldiers,  and  that  therefore  his 
object  was  not  war,  but  peace,  and  that  it 
was  for  the  people  to  decide  what  they 
wanted.  In  reply  as  to  whom  he  thought 
should  be  the  iy\\\xx^  hukumdar^  he  replied 
that  the  choice  apparently  lay  between 
Hussein  Pasha  Khalifa  and  Zebehr." 

Gordon  therefore  made  no  secret  of 
the  intended  severance  from  Egypt,  but 
openly  proclaimed  it,  though  he  must  have 
done  so  with  many  inward  misgivings, 
as  it  evoked  no  corresponding  enthusiasm 
among  the  population,  while  everything 
significantly  pointed  to  jealousy,  intrigue, 
and  consequent  disaffection  among  the 
chiefs.  But  it  was  at  Berber  that  Gordon 
took  the  decisive  step  of  showing  the 
secret  firman  of  severance,  of  which  Stew- 
art gives  the  following  account :  "  Tues- 
day, February  12th.  I  was  called  up  at  5 
A.M.  by  General  Gordon,  who,  having 
pondered  deeply  all  night,  had  come  to 
the  decision  of  opening^'the  Pandora-box, 
and  openly  proclaiming  the  divorce  of  the 
Soudan  from  Egypt,  and  the  formation  of 
local  militias  ana  appointment  of  Soudan 
officials  in  every  important  post.  At  8 
A.  M.  Hussein  Pasha  Khalifa,  and  Maho- 
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met  Tahir,  the  judge  of  the  civil  court  (a 
man  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  is  a 
bosom  friend  of  the  Mahdi)  made  their 
appearance.  With  their  assistance,  and 
after  showing  them  the  secret  Urman, 
which  the  general  thought  necessary  to 
show  them  to  allay  their  alarm  at  the 
overturning  of  the  khedive's  authority,  a 
proclamation  was  drawn  up.  This  procla- 
mation appointed  a  committee  or  provis- 
ional government,  consisting  of  six  of  the 
most  influential  notables  of  the  Mudiri- 
yeh,  and  proclaiming  that  the  Muderat 
was  from  henceforth  independent  of  Cairo, 
but  subject  to  General  Gordon  as  gov- 
ernor-general. This  proclamation  was 
affixed  to  the  gate  and  caused  a  good  deal 
of  excitement;  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge  the  people  appeared  to  approve  of 
it."  On  the  following  day,  February  13th, 
Stewart  writes  showing  that  he  and  Gor- 
don took  somewhat  different  views  at  this 
time  as  regards  the  effect  of  this  disclos- 
ure. "We  have  tried  to  fathom  what 
those  present  really  thought,  and  we  are 
told  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  shown 
it.  We  are  told  that  the  probable  effect 
will  be  to  lead  those  who  heard  the  firman 
to  conclude  that  all  the  concessions  made 
by  General  Gordon,  such  as  half-taxes, 
were  made  merely  with  a  view  of  getting 
the  troops  out  of  the  country  without  dan- 
ger, and  to  leave  the  people  to  stew  in 
their  own  juice.  On  consideration  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  mistake  to  show  this 
firman,  but  General  Gordon  says  that  as 
the  object  of  his  mission  is  to  get  out  of 
the  country  and  to  leave  them  indepen- 
dent, he  could  not  have  put  a  sharper  spur 
into  them  to  organize  their  government 
than  by  this  action.  It  is  certain  that 
they  fondly  believe  that  by  some  means 
or  other,  they  may  be  ria  of  the  Cairo 
government  and  remain  independent  un- 
der General  Gordon,  who  would  give  them 
greater  local  liberties.  As  regards  my 
own  opinion  on  the  matter,  I  fully  admit 
that  the  question  of  showing  or  not  show- 
ing the  firman  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer. 
Perhaps  I  should  have  preferred  following 
Nubar  Pasha's  advice  and  delaying  any 
action  in  the  matter  till  a  later  perioci, 
when  I  could  have  better  judged  what 
would  be  the  result,  or  at  any  rate  till  the 
political  situation  had  become  clearer." 

Even  Sir  Henry  Gordon,  the  most 
friendly  of  critics,  considers  his  brother's 
action  a  mistake,  and  remarks :  "  No  doubt 
the  reading  of  the  firman  of  abandonment 
at  Ik'rber  to  Hussein  Pasha  Khalifa  and 
the  notables  was  a  mistake  on  General 
Gordon  s  part.     It  proved  itself  so,  since 


not  one  of  the  influential  people  present 
at  the  meeting  remained  loyaL"  (Events 
in  the  Life  of  Charles  George  Gordon,  p. 
18.)  Notwithstanding  this  concurrence  oi 
opinion  from  those  so  well  qualified  to 
judge,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Gozxlon 
right,  and  that  his  action  was  the 


was 


logical  outcome  of  his  position.  His 
proclamation  of  the  firman  was  in  direct 
sequence  to  his  announcement  of  the  in- 
tended independence  of  the  Soudan  as 
soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  desert.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  he  had  made  no  such 
announcement,  issued  no  such  proclamsr 
tion,  how  was  he  then  to  justify  and  explain 
his  action  in  sending  away  the  Egyptian 
officials  and  the  Egyptian  troops  r  How 
was  he  to  stimulate  the  Soudanese  to  form 
a  government  of  their  own?  Would  he 
not  have  appeared  in  their  eyes  as  a  rebel 
to  the  Egyptian  government,  because  en- 
gaged in  its  destruction,  for  how  could 
they  believe  that  that  government  in- 
tended to  commit  suicide  without  actual 
proof  of  the  fact  ? 

Some  clever  diplomatist  might  perhaps 
conceive,  in  the  recesses  of  his  cabinet,  a 
method  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  with- 
out any  premature  publicity,  dispelling 
any  public  alarm  at  being  deprived  of  pn^ 
tection  by  artfully  worded  proclamations ; 
but  then  such  a  man  would  have  known 
that  Gordon  was  not  the  man  to  employ  for 
the  task.  Gordon *s  whole  career,  aown  to 
his  glorious  defence  of  Khartoum,  proves 
how  much  can  be  done  by  treating  natives 
as  human  beings  with  feelings  like  our 
own,  by  putting  confidence  in  them,  and 
winning  in  return  their  love  and  devotion. 
That  Hussein  Pasha  Khalifa,  and  the 
others  at  Berber  should  w/un  abamdoiud 
have  gone  over  to  the  Mahdi  is  no  proof 
of  the  unwisdom  of  Gordon*s  course  of 
action.  Gordon  was  certainly  no  diplo- 
matist but  had  he  possessed  all  the  astute- 
ness of  a  Machiavelli  he  could  not  have 
carried  out  his  task  under  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  him,  and  had  he  been  other 
than  he  was,  he  certainly  would  not  have 
held  Khartoum  so  long  against  an  ovep 
whelming  host. 

For  what  was  Gordon*s  task  ? 

It  was  simply  this:  he  was  appointed 
the  Moses  of  a  new  Exodus,  but  with  tkg 
Red  Sea  dosed  against  him,  H  is  mission 
was  to  "withdraw all  troops, civil  officials, 
and  such  of  the  inhabitants,  together  with 
their  belongings,  as  may  wish  to  leave  for 
Egypt ; "  and  further,  to  "  take  the  neces* 
sary  steps  for  establishing  an  OT]ganized 
government  in  the  different  provinces  of 
the  Soudan,  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
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and  the  cessation  of  all  disasters  and  in- 
citement to  revolt;"  also,  to  maintain 
**  the  security  of  the  roads  open  to  com- 
merce."   (Egypt,  12,  1884,  pp.  27,  28.) 

And  this  gigantic  work  of  simultaneous 
withdrawal  of  all  the  elements  of  govern- 
ment and  reconstruction  of  a  stable  gov- 
ernment out  of  untried,  raw  materials,  was 
to  be  carried  out  in  a  Mohammedan  coun- 
try, larger  than  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain  together,*  by  the  /w^tt^/ influence  of 
a  Christian,  to  whom  all  assistance  was 
denied,  in  face  of  a  successful  revolt  under 
a  fanatic  who  appealed  to  the  strongest 
passions  of  savage  humanity  —  fanaticism 
and  cupidity.  This  was  repeating  the  old 
Egyptian  task  of  making  bricks  without 
straw  with  a  vengeance.  It  was  worse : 
Gordon  was  set  to  make  ropes^  and  strong 
ones  too^  out  of  desert  sand! 

But  why,  then,  did  Gordon  accept  such 
a  mission,  he  who  of  all  men  should  have 
best  known  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
it  out  successfully?  This  is  the  question 
that  perplexed  me  throughout  my  journey 
with  him,  and  long  after.  I  can  only  offer 
the  following  as  an  approximate  answer: 
Gordon  had  already  stated  that  to  pro- 
claim abandonment  was  fatal,  but  when 
asked  to  go  out,  he  was  told  that  such  was 
the  determination  of  the  government,  and 
that  he  was  the  only  man  who  could  rescue 
the  garrisons  and  soften  the  blow  of  sever- 
ance to  the  natives.  Gordon  had,  contrary 
to  popular  notions  about  him,  a  very  strong 
idea  of  subordination  to  authority,  and  in 
this  as  in  other  cases,  when  it  was  only  a 
question  of  sacrificing  himself,  not  others, 
he  made  the  sacrifice. 

Gorden  knew,  and  had  stated,  that  the 
eastern  Soudan  was  indispensable  to  the 
prosperity  of  Egypt;  but  he  had  a  well- 
founded  dislike  to  Egyptian  government, 
and  thought  the  Soudan  should  not  be 
sacrificed  for  Egv'pt's  benefit. 

Yet  although  Gordon  was  committed  to 
this  policy  of  abandonment,  and  loyally 
endeavored  to  carry  it  out,  he,  even  before 
entering  the  Soudan,  was  well  aware  of 
the  danger  and  difficulty  attending  it,  as 
he  showed  very  clearly  in  a  long  despatch, 
dated  Feb.  8tn,  1884,  from  Abu  Hamed 
(Egypt,  12,  p,  132),  of  which  no  official 
notice  appears  to  have  been  taken.  In 
this  he  observes,  "To  disturb,  if  not  an- 
nihilate this  system"  (of  government)  "at 
a  moment's  notice  would  appear  to  me 
to  hand  over  the  country  to  complete 
anarchy."    After  suggesting  that  Egypt 


*  General  Gordon* a  memorandum  of  January  aand, 
1884. 


should  continue  to  maintain  its  position 
as  a  suzerain  power,  but  onlv  with  a  moral 
controlling  influence,  Gordon  adds :  "  I 
would  therefore  earnestly  bee  that  evac- 
uation, but  not  abandonment,  DC  the  pro- 
gramme to  be  followed,  and  that  the  firman 
with  which  I  am  provided  be  changed 
into  one  recognizing  moral  control  and 
suzerainty."  On  February  27th,  when  at 
Khartoum,  Gordon  reported  even  more 
strongly  against  the  policy  of  abandon- 
ment, stating  that  "evacuation  is  impossi- 
ble until  the  government  asserts  its  au- 
thority." 

But  Gordon  was  naturally  of  a  very 
sanguine  disposition,  and  ne  had  just 
confidence  in  his  own  great  power  and 
influence  over  the  Soudanese.  "  When  I 
left  I  could  say,  no  man  could  lift  hand 
or  foot  in  the  land  of  the  Soudan  with- 
out me."  (Journals,  p.  14.)  He  therefore 
thought  it  possible  to  carry  out  his  in- 
structions under  the  three  following  sup- 
positions :  — 

1.  That  the  Mahdi  was  a  cypher,  and 
would;be  easily  disposed  of  by  being  made 
sultan  of  Koraofan. 

2.  That  the  revolt  was  purely  political, 
and  would  disappear  on  the  abuses  that 
had  created  it  being  abolished. 

3.  That  he  would  be  able  to  form  a  con- 
federacy of  sultans  among  the  old  fami- 
lies that  governed  in  the  Soudan  before 
its  conquest  by  Mehemet  Ali. 

These  three  suppositions  proved  illu- 
sory, but  Gordon  thought  he  had  always 
one  great  stay  to  rely  upon,  should  all 
others  fail.  In  his  memorandum  of  Jan- 
uary 22nd,  1884,  to  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment General  Gordon  wrote :  "  I  will  carry 
out  the  evacuation,  as  far  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  their  (her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment's) wish  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and 
with  avoidance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all 
fighting.*  I  would  however,  hope  that 
her  Majesty's  government  will  give  me 
their  support  and  consideration  should 
I  be  unable  to  fulfil  all  their  expecta- 
tions." 

How  far  this  hope  was  justified  let  those 
judge  who  have  read  the  sad  story  of 
Khartoum's  abandonment  and  fall  in  the 
journals  in  Sir  Henry  Gordon's  work,  or 
in  that  ably  compiled  pamphlet,  "Too 
Late." 

There  was  one  way,  and  one  way  only, 
by  which  the  almost  impossible  taslc  could 
have  been  carried  out,  a  way  which  had 

*  The  charge  that  has  been  falsely  brought  against 
General  Gordon  of  having  commenced  and  caused  the 
fighting  has  been  so  thoroughly  refuted  as  to  make  it 
unnecessary  lor  me  to  do  more  than  refer  to  it 
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the  great  advantage  of  freeing  her  Maj- 
esty's government  from  all  responsibility 
and  of  incurring  no  expense.  That  was 
by  simply  letting  Gordon  alone  —  giving 
him  autnority  to  stay  as  dictator  or  go 
away  as  he  pleased,  but  even  this  liberty 
was  denied  him. 

Gordon  must  often  have  thought  of  our 
conversation  together  about  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Congo  with  the  equatorial 
provinces  (or  even  with  the  eastern  Sou- 
dan), and  it  acquires  a  fresh  interest  now 
that  we  hear  of  Emin  Bey*  having  so 
gallantly  held  the  equatorial  province  as 
Gordon  s  lieutenant  all  this  time.  Who 
can  say  what  might  not  have  been  the 
results  to  the  future  civilization  of  central 
Africa,  had  not  Gordon  been  peremptorily 
forbidden  to  go  to  the  Bahr  Gazelle  and 
equatorial  provinces  by  telegram  dated 
March  13th  ?    (Egypt  12,  p.  100.) 

That  day  (March  13th,  1884)  was  the  day 
on  which  the  battle  of  Tamai  was  fought, 
after  which,  at  the  price  of  much  blood- 
shed, the  road  from  Suakin  to  Berber  was 
open  for  British  or  Indian  troops,  and  the 
opportunity  of  rescuing  Gordon,  saving 
Berber  ana  Khartoum,  was  actually  within 
England's  grasp.  Though  not  allowed 
the  honor  of  being  Gordon's  deliverer, 
though  sorrowing  with  all  England,  and 
with  the  added  grief  of  one  who  has  lost 
a  dear  friend,  I  have  yet  some  small  con- 
solation in  knowing  that  Gordon  acquitted 
me  of  all  unreadiness. or  disinclination  to 
advance  to  his  rescue.  (Gordon's  Jour- 
nals, p.  227.) 

On  the  4th  March,  1884,  I  received  a 
congratulatory  telegram  in  Arabic  from 
Gordon  after  the  action  of  El  Teb  (fought 
29th  February,  1884),  which  ran  nearly  as 
follows  :  "  Pleased  to  hear  captured  Tokar 
and  defeated  the  rebels.  Stewart  Pasha, 
Power  British  Consul,  myself,  and  the 
inhabitants  and  Soudanese  of  Khartoum, 
congratulate  you  on  your  great  success. 
I  also  send  my  rcgartfs  to  all  the  British 
troops,  and  hope  very  soon  the  entire 
Soudan  may  be  pacified  and  contentment 
reign  amongst  the  people  as  formerly." 

But  Gordon's  last  word  to  me  was  a 
telegram  in  reply  to  one  I  had  sent  him, 
hoping  that  I  might  meet  him  on  the  road 
to  Berber.  It  is  dated  6th  March  :  **  Stew- 
art and  self  delighted  with  your  opinion 
[?  suggestion!.  Tell  your  men  I  am  deeply 
obliged  and  helped  by  their  gallant  con- 
duct. Hope  S.is  all  right  witli  his  minor 
tactics.'*    This  last  is  a  playful  allusion 


*  See  the  valuable  and  interesting  paper  on  Emin 
Bey,  in  Living  Agb  No.  aaaj. 


to  my  aide-de  camp*s  studies  when  going 
up  the  Nile,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  recaSlthe 
fact  that  Gordon's  last  word  to  me  was  a 
cheerful  one.  His  last  message  to  me 
was  in  his  sad  farewell  letter  of  the  14th 
December,  1884  ^ven  at  p.  380  of 
'*  Events  in  the  Lue  of  Charles  Geoige 
Gordon,"  by  Sir  Henry  Gordon). 

Those  last  days  at  Khartoum  must  have 
been  a  time  of  terrible  suffering.  ^  I  am 
very  well,  but  very  grey  with  the  continual 
strain  on  one's  nerves,"  wrote  Gordon; 
but  to  him  the  greatest  pain  must  have 
been  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  the  pop- 
ulation from  famine.  It  must  also  have 
been  very  bitter  for  him,  with  his  warm 
heart  longing  for  human  sympathy,  to  be* 
lieve  himself  neglected  and  deserted  as 
the  days  dragged  on  without  any  signs  of 
relief.  Yet  had  Gordon  known  how  the 
great  heart  of  England  (I  might  almost  say 
of  civilized  humanity)  was  Mating  for  him 
in  those  days,  when  all  eyes  were  strain- 
ing to  catch  the  least  ray  of  light  through 
the  dark  curtain  drawn  round  Khartoum ; 
had  he  known  that  so  many  ea^r  spirits 
were  struggling  desperately  with  the  baf- 
fling cataracts  of  the  Nile  in  their  gallant 
efforts  to  make  up  for  delays  caused  by 
no  fault  of  theirs  ;  had  he  known  of  that 
daring  plunge  into  the  desert,  with  the  glo- 
rious tights  against  overwhelmin|r  odds; 
had  he  known  of  the  final  splendid  effort 
to  reach  him,  through  countless  perils, 
Gordon  would  not  have  felt  himself  and 
his  followers  neglected  and  abandoned. 

England  need  not  grudzt  the  treasure 
spent,  nor  even  the  olood  of  her  gallant 
sons  shed  in  such  a  cause.  Though  too 
late  to  save  Gordon  and  Khartoum,  it  was 
something  to  have  proved  that  England's 
heart  yetl)eat  true. 

Her  government  had  sent  out  this  one 
man,  amid  universal  acclamation,  to  res- 
cue the  garrisons  of  the  Soudan,  and  he, 
in  his  generous  self-devotion,  had  under^ 
taken  to  try  to  save  them,  if  poss^U 
without  fighting,  trusting  in  return  to  the 
generous  consideration  and  support  of  the 
government  that  had  sent  him.  But  in 
this  he  was  disappointed ;  and  now  this 
man,  having  inspired  those  about  him  with 
something  of  his  own  indomitable  spirit, 
stood  at  bay  surrounded  by  a  formidable 
fanatical  host,  with  certain  famine  before 
him  if  not  speedily  relieved,  vet  always 
trusting  that  his  country  would  not  desert 
him  and  those  who  had  put  their  trust  in 
him.  And  were  we,  his  countrymen,  to 
stand  idly  by,  like  a  crowd  outside  a  gaol 
waiting  for  an  execution,  and  were  we  to 
justify   our  inaction   by   saying  with  a 
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sneer  that  **  Gordon  was  not  sent  out  to 
fight"? 

Better  was  it  for  England  in  that  bitter 
hour  to  shed  tears  —  even  tears  of  blood 
—  over  her  martyred  hero  1 

Gerald  Graham. 


From  Macmillai^s  Magazine. 
LE   NOMME  W. 

In  the  department  of  the  Basses  Pyr^ 
n^es  in  December,  1885,  I  temporarily 
losi  my  name.  I  became  known  as  Le 
Nomm^  W.  Thieves  and  murderers  in 
that  country  are  commonly  designated 
in  this  way,  and  obtain  consideration  in 
plenty.  Extenuating  circumstances  arise 
on  their  behalf,  self-generated  in  a  night 
like  the  mushrooms.  But  the  crime  of 
which  my  brother  and  I  were  accused 
was  one  that  admitted  of  no  palliation, 
the  mere  suspicion  of  which  placed  us  at 
once  beyond  the  pale  of  native  sympathy  ; 
converted  a  procureur^  who  may  at  other 
times  have  been  a  gentleman,  into  a  rough 
bureaucrat^  and  conjured  up  about  us  a 
Cadmean  crop  of  revolvers  and  fetters. 
We  were  German  spies. 

About  the  middle  of  that  December  we 
were  at  Pau.  The  early  part  of  the  win- 
ter in  the  district  had  been  exceptionally 
mild.  We  had  spent  three  weeks  in  ex- 
ploring the  better-known  passes  and  val- 
leys of  the  Hautes  Pyr^n^es,  and  now 
proposed  to  make  our  way  to  Biarritz  by 
a  roundabout  road  through  the  forest  of 
Iraty,  a  wild  and  interesting  part  of  the 
French  Basque  country.  Accordingly,  we 
sent  our  heavy  baggaee  by  rail  to  Biar- 
ritz, and  started  ourselves  after  lunch  on 
the  14th  by  train  to  Oloron,  our  equip- 
ment consisting  of  a  knapsack  and  light 
pack,  a  railway  rug,  two  light  overcoats, 
and  two  walking-sticks.  The  weather  was 
fine  and  bright,  though  cold,  and  we  were 
in  high  spirits,  anticipating  a  delightful 
excursion. 

At  Oloron  station  we  sought  out  the 
diligence  for  Tardets.  We  intended  to 
sleep  that  evening  at  this  place  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest,  with  a  view  to 
making  an  early  start  on  foot  next  morn- 
ing. The  diligence  discovered,  we  put 
our  slight  baggage  inside,  and  asked  for 
two  places.  Then,  learning  that  the  vehi- 
cle would  not  leave  the  town  for  half  an 
hour,  we  told  the  driver  to  pick  us  up  by 
the  way,  and  started  blithely  —  unwitting 
lambs  as  we  were  —  to  stir  our  blood  by 
a  brisk  walk  along  the  road.    This  — if  a 
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cabinet  minister  well  acquainted  with 
French  manners  is  to  be  believed — this 
was  the  cause  of  all  our  woe !  To  pay  for 
a  ride  and  then  to  walk  is  a  thing  so  for* 
ei^n  to  the  thrifty  French  nature,  that  it 
might  form  the  basis  for  an  accusation  of 
the  most  abominable  crimes.  We  paid  to 
ride ;  we  walked.  From  that  moment  the 
eye  of  the  French  law  saw  in  us  German 
spies. 

Once  clear  of  Oloron,  we  strode  along 
merrily,  noting  the  softer  character  of  the 
landscape,  and  admiring  the  rolling  hills 
and  woods,  until  the  diligence  overtook 
us  some  two  miles  or  so  beyond  the  town. 

We  stepped  in,  so  far  as  I  could  ^ter* 
wards  remember,  without  hesitation,  and 
greeted  our  fellow-travellers  cheerily. 
They  were  two  —  a  farmer  or  peasant 
proprietor,  and  a  bluff,  ruddy,  well-set-up 
man  of  middle  height,  wearing  a  cocked 
bat  and  uniform  of  dark  blue  faced  with 
white,  of  the  kind  worn  by  i\\t gendarmis. 
He  sported  epaulettes,  however,  and  a 
profusion  of  silver  lace,  with  a  decora- 
tion and  medal,  and  a  handsome  sword ; 
so  that  I  did  not  set  him  down  either 
as  an  ordinary  eendarme  (a  conclusion  to 
which  my  brother  had  come)  or  as  that 
which  he  was  in  fact,  a  brigadier  of  that 
force.  J  did  not  know  what  he  was,  but 
on  lighting  a  ci^rette  offered  him  one. 
He  preferred  a  cigar,  and  declined.  His 
companion,  however,  accepted  my  offer, 
and  we  fell  into  a  desultory  conversation. 
To  what  place  were  we  going?  What 
was  our  nationality?  What  cigarettes 
were  they?  Had  we  come  from  Pau? 
What  was  our  purpose  in  visiting  that 
part  of  the  country?  All  these  ques- 
tions our  smart  friend  asked,  and  I,  who 
had  never  been  "wanted,"  answered  with- 
out any  suspicion  that  I  was  being  inter- 
rog;atea  with  a  purpose.  We  were  En- 
glish, I  said,  travelling  for  pleasure,  and 
foing  to  Tardets;  we  had  come  from 
'au;  our  cigarettes  were  of  Egyptian 
manufacture. 

After  this,  wearied  by  the  rattling  of 
the  omnibus  and  the  strain  which  the  use 
of  a  foreign  tongue  imperfectly  known 
imposed,  I  was  glad  to  fall  into  silence. 
I  examined  —  these  details  are  important 
—  my  letter-case  to  see  if  I  had  any  gold- 
beater's skin.  And,  my  brother  calling 
my  attention  to  the  sunset  sky  behind  us, 
we  speculated  on  the  chance  of  the  high- 
est peak  in  sight  being  the  Pic  du  Midi 
d'Ossau,  on  whose  shoulder,  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  we  had  been  some 
weeks  before. 

About  five  o'clock  the  diligence  stopped 
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in  the  street  of  a  small  village.  Near  at 
hand,  and  apparently  awaiting  it,  stood  a 
gendarme.  The  brigadier,  stepping  out 
nimbly,  exchanged,  as  I  noticed,  a  word 
with  nim,  and  passed  across  the  road. 
The  gendarme  came  to  the  door.  "  Look 
here!"  exclaimed  my  brother,  *'he  has 
left  this  !  "  And  taking  up  a  smart  leather 
satchel,  which  the  brigadier  had  left  in 
his  place,  he  handed  it  to  the  gendarme, 
telling  him  that**  the  monsieur  "had  left 

**  Thank  you,"  said  the  man  civilly. 
"  Are  you  going  to  Tardets  ?  " 

**  Certainly  I    we  answered. 

"  Then  you  descend  here.  This  is  Tar- 
dets." 

We  were  astonished.  We  had  not 
looked  to  be  at  Tardets  before  half  past 
six.  But  we  had  no  suspicions,  and  thank- 
ing him  cordially,  we  alighted.  The  gen- 
darme pointed  out  the  mn,  a  very  poor 
place,  and  we  entered  it  with  him;  we 
were  about  to  ask  for  a  bedroom,  when 
he  intervened,  opening  the  door  of  a  room 
down-stairs,  <ind  invitmg  us  by  a  gesture 
to  enter.  We  did  so,  and  saw  immedi- 
ately that  we  had  fallen  into  a  trap.  Be- 
fore us,  looking  very  stem  and  uncompro- 
mising, stood  the  brigadier;  behind  us 
we  heard  the  door  slammed  to  with  un- 
necessary emphasis. 

**This  is  not  Tardets,  but  Aramits," 
the  brigadier  said  harshly.  **  I  wish  to 
ask  you  some  (questions.  If  you  answer 
them  satisfactorily,  you  shall  proceed  on 
your  journey,  gentlemen." 

Then  he  began  by  asking,  as  he  sat 
down  at  the  table  before  us,  what  was  my 
name.  I  told  him,  and  that  I  had  a  pass- 
port, which  I  produced,  not  doubting  that 
this  would  end  the  matter.  Nothing  of 
the  kind!  It  was  in  English,  and  our 
inquisitor  knew  nothing  of  that  language. 
Despite  his  decorations  and  epaulettes, 
he  could  not  write  with  facility,  could  not 
spell  at  all,  and  I  suspect  could  read  but 
little.  He  pounced  upon  the  word  Maj- 
esty, and  persisted  for  some  time  that 
that  was  my  name.  Then  the  passport, 
although  countersigned  for  Spain  and  It- 
aly, bore  no  P'rench  visi.  Rejecting  it, 
therefore,  he  proceeded  to  put  to  me,  in  a 
tone  which  grew  more  loud  and  imperious 
each  minute,  a  series  of  questions.  He 
asked  my  name,  nationality,  and  profes- 
sion ;  where  I  had  entered  France  ;  how 
long  I  had  been  in  the  country ;  how  long 
I  proposed  to  stay  in  it ;  what  was  my 
object  in  travelling ;  where  did  I  intend 
to  sleep  that  night  —  the  next  —  and  the 
next  ?    Then  came  my  brotlier*s  turn,  our 
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inquisitor*s  tone  ^wing  more  bim4)am- 
bom-like  each  minute.  He  disregarded 
our    protestations    that    he    spoke    too 

uickly,  and  that  we  did  not  understand 

1  he  said;  and,  telling  us  that  we  had 
spoken  French  excellently  in  the  diligence, 
paid  us  the  only  compliment  which  passed 
at  the  interview. 

"Now,  attend  to  me!"  he  cried  pres- 
endy,  passing  from  examination-in-chief 
to  cross-examination.  "Why  did  you, 
when  you  were  about  to  enter  the  vehicle, 
show  nesitation  at  sight  of  me— of  me^ 
the  brigadier?" 

I  laughed  outright.  The  idea  that  I 
should  shrink  at  sight  of  even  a  superin- 
tendent of  police  seemed  to  me,  beine  an 
Englishman  and  not  an  official-ridden 
Frenchman,  funny  in  the  extreme.  **I 
did  not,"  I  said. 

"  Why  did  you  tell  me  in  the  diligence 
that  you  were  Belgians?  Answer  me 
that !  ^'    And  he  thumped  the  table. 

"  It  is  not  true.    I  did  not  tell  you  so.'* 

"Very  well!"  in  a  menacing  accenL 
"Why  did  you  tell  me  that  you  were 
friends,  not  orothers  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  tell  you  so." 

"  What !  You  said  you  were  Belgians. 
That  is  so?" 

"No!  no!  no!" 

"  Where  is  the  map  which  you  consulted 
in  the  diligence  ?  " 

"  I  had  no  map  in  the  diligence." 

"  You  took  something  from  your  pocket, 
and  examined  it.    Produce  it !" 

I  handed  to  him  a  tiny  packet  contain- 
ing gold-beater's  skin.  He  looked  at  it 
curiously,  almost  fearfully.  He  consulted 
the  genaarme  upon  it.  He  held  it  up  to 
the  light.  Finally  he  put  it  caretully 
aside. 

"  And  now  the  map !  Be  quick  I  The 
map,  I  say !  "  he  roared. 

"  The  only  map  we  have  is  an  author- 
ized French'  map,  that  of  the  itat-wtaj^Tm 
But  it  is  in  the  knapsack.  We  did  not 
have  it  in  the  diligence.  The  knapsack 
was  in  the  care  of  the  driver." 

"  You  had  a  pencil.  You  made  a  map 
of  the  country  as  you  came  ?  " 

"  I  had  no  pencil.  I  made  no  map.  I 
do  not  draw." 

"  You  made  signs." 

At  this  I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  and 
exchanged  a  glance  of  wonder  imth  my 
brother  —  making  signs  again,  you  see  \ 

"  You  looked  behind  you  at  the  coun- 
try," he  persisted  doggedly.  I  told  him 
wnat  I  have  already  set  down  respecting 
the  sunset  and  the  Pic  du  Midi. 

"  Why  did  you  not  speak  to  one  another 
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in  French  ?   Attend !    Tell  me  that,"  with 
another  thump  upon  the  table. 

"  It  is  not  our  language.  We  speak  it 
badly,  and  with  difficulty." 

"  Chut  I  You  understand  it  perfectly ! 
You  said  you  were  travelling  for  your 
pleasure." 

**  Yes,  that  is  so." 

**  But  you  said  also  that  you  were  trav- 
elling for  your  health." 

"  Yes,  that  is  so,  too.  Partly  for  pleas- 
ure and  partly  for  health." 

"  Are  you  wealthy  ?  " 

"  No,  1  wish  1  were  ! "  And  so  he  con- 
tinued in  an  endless  round  of  the  same 
questions.  I  have  set  some  of  them  down 
at  length,  because  they  convey  an  idea  of 
the  French  system  of  examining  the  ac- 
cused ;  and  oner  an  example  of  the  false 
assumptions,  the  deliberate  traps,  and  the 
bullying  tone  by  which  the  prosecution 
seek  to  extract  either  the  truth,  or  some- 
thing that  may  weigh  against  the  prisoner. 
At  the  end  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  of 
this  the  brigadier  announced  himself  to 
be  dissatisfied.     He  must  make  an  arrest. 

I  protested  loudly.  1  warned  him  that 
we  were  British  subjects.  I  produced 
two  letters  dHndication  addressed  to  a 
number  of  foreign  bankers,  and  written  in 
French.  I  showed  him  that  the  name  en- 
graved upon  my  compass,  knife-haft,  and 
other  things  corresponded  with  that  in  the 
passport.  I  solemnly  warned  him — well, 
that  we  should  not  perish  unavenged; 
and  I  probably  referred  to  Son  Excellence 
VAmbassadeur  de  sa  Majesti  Britan- 
nique,  honestly  believing  at  the  time  in 
the  efficacy  of  this  conjuration. 

But  he  was  not  afraid  of  a  name.  He 
smiled  a  Napoleonic  smile,  and  conducted 
us  at  once  to  the  police-station.  Here,  in 
a  little  office,  he  wrote  down  his  version 
of  what  we  had  said  of  ourselves,  mingling 
with  it,  without  distinguishing  marks  of 
any  kind,  his  own  evidence  and  his  opin- 
ion of  us  generally.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  the  result  was  a  very  wonderful  docu- 
ment ;  particularly  as  I  took  pity  upon 
his  incapacitv,  spelled  some  of  the  French 
words  for  nim,  and  occasionally  even 
wrote  a  sentence,  or  struck  the  pen 
through  one  which  contained  too  eross  a 
perversion  of  our  statements.  This  done 
he  took  from  us  our  money  (tor  which  he 
gave  us  a  receipt)  and  our  papers,  watches, 
compasses,  and  walking-sticks  ;  our  knap- 
sacks and  pack  also.  But  he  did  not 
search  us,  so  that  we  retained  our  matches 
and  cigarettes.  With  great  difficulty  I 
obtained  leave  to  send  a  telegram  to  the 
vice-consul  at  Pau. 
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By  this  time  it  was  about  a  quarter  past 
six  and  quite  dark.  I  anticipated  that  we 
should  be  lodged  in  the  gendarmes*  quar- 
ters, and  was  peering  about  in  no  appre- 
hensive mood,  when  the  brigadier  bade  us 
follow  him.  Guarded  by  two  gendarmes 
we  marched  down-stairs  to  a  yard  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  Facing  us  stood  a 
small  detached  outhouse  with  two  doors. 
It  would  have  been  in  England  a  pig-sty, 
or  a  hen-house,  or  at  best  a  neglected  dog- 
kennel;  but  in  France,  and  here,  it  was 
the  lock-up  of  Aramits.  The  two  doors 
were  thrown  open,  the  two  gendarmes 
bowed,  and,  immensely  astonished,  but 
too  proud  to  complain  or  make  a  useless 
resistance,  we  stepped  in  and  the  doors 
were  locked  behind  us.  We  were  in 
prison ;  the  prison  surely  of  some  wild, 
uncivilized  country. 

Our  cells  were  about  eight  feet  long  by 
four  wide  and  eight  high ;  rough  and  mean 
beyond  description.  The  walls  and  floor 
were  of  stones  and  trodden  earth  respec- 
tively, as  we  discovered  when  daylight 
came.  At  present  we  were  in  the  dark  ; 
no  fires,  no  lights !  Windows  proper 
there  were  none,  though  an  oblong  aper- 
ture over  the  door  admitted  light  in  the 
day,  and  air  (cold  or  warm  as  luck  might 
have  it)  at  all  times.  A  board  covered 
bjr  a  frowsy,  dark-colored  blanket,  and  a 
pitcher  in  one  case,  a  bucket  in  the  other, 
formed  the  whole  and  only  furniture  in 
each  cell.  The  sole  alleviation  of  our  dis- 
comfort lay  in  the  fact  that  the  partition 
between  us  was  of  rough  planks,  so  that 
we  could  talk  to  one  another  —  an  ar- 
rangement, I  fancy,  not  entirely  matter  of 
accident. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  our  doors 
were  opened,  and  I  was  taken  to  my 
brothers  cell.  One  gendarme  held  a 
smoky,  guttering  candle;  three  others 
stood  partly  within  and  partly  without  the 
doorway,  around  which  a  dozen  women 
and  children  clustered,  peeping  at  us. 
Our  dinner,  some  greasy  soup,  with  bits 
of  bread  and  cabbage  floating  in  it,  was 
produced ;  we  had  only  one  basin,  but, 
thank  heaven,  a  spoon  apiece  ;  a  lump  of 
bread,  and  a  bottle  of  thin,  sour  wine  com- 
pleted the  meal.  Anxious  not  to  seem 
cast  down,  we  fell  upon  the  horrid  mess 
with  apparent  appetite,  at  intervals  drink- 
ing toasts  and  bantering  the  police ;  and 
laughing  very  loudly  at  our  own  jokes. 
**  Vive  £  Rdpublique'l  "  to  which  a  glance 
round  our  cell  gave  point,  was  well  re- 
ceived ;  so  was  "  Le  beau  sexe ; "  but  it 
was  reserved  for  our  third  toast,  "  Ma- 
dame la  femme  de  M.  le  Brigadier  I "  to 
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brin^  dowQ  the  house,  the  vicious  em- 
phasis which  we  threw  into  our  enemy's 
name  sending  his  subordinates  into  a 
frenzy  of  delight.    The  more  they  laughed 

—  and  the  most  taciturn  face  wore  a  grin 

—  tlie  more  fluent  grew  our  French,  and 
the  wilder  our  folly;  and  when  we  wound 
up  by  begging  them  to  bring  our  hot  water 
at  eight  and  to  see  that  our  oeds  were  well 
aired  and  our  boots  well  varnished  —  when 
this  was  done,  and  we  were  back  in  our 
cells,  we  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  our  entertainment  had  been 
as  successful  as  unique ;  and  that  M.  le 
Brigadier's  importance  had  not  gained 
much  at  our  hands. 

By  the  way,  —  "  Can  we  not,"  my  broth- 
er had  asked,  "  sleep  at  the  inn,  if  we  pay 
for  our  room  and  for  a  room  for  a  guara  ? 

"  No,  it  is  out  of  the  question,"  was  the 
decisive  answer  —  twice  given. 

At  a  quarter  to  seven  our  doors  were 
locked,  and  were  not  again  opened  until 
eight  o'clock  next  morning.  For  thirteen 
hours  no  one  came  near  us.  They  were 
thirteen  hours  of  intense  cold  and  misery, 
as  may  be  understood  when  I  say  that  the 
thermometer  fell  in  that  neighborhood  on 
that  night  several  degrees  below  freezing- 
point.  My  brother  had  fortunately  been 
carrying  our  travelling-rug,  and  it  had  not 
been  taken  from  him ;  yet  he  felt  the  cold 
severely.  I  had  merely  my  walking-suit 
and  a  tfiin  dust-coat.  The  frowsy  blanket 
I  at  first  put  from  me,  shuddering  at  the 
least  contact  with  it,  and  picturing  the 
French  tramp  who  had  last  used  it.  But 
necessity  knows  no  daintiness;  before 
morning  I  was  hugginjj  the  blanket  about 
me,  and  wishing  that  it  were  five  times  as 
thick.  The  night  air  poured  in  through 
the  unglazed  window,  and  through  a  dozen 
chinks  and  apertures  besides.  I  did  not 
get  even  ten  minutes'  sleep ;  by  fivt  o'clock 
my  feet  were  numbed,  my  teeth  chattering, 
and  my  shoulders  shaking.  For  very  fear 
lest  the  cold  should  kill  me  then  and  there, 
I  rose,  and  for  three  hours  tramped  up  and 
down  the  cell  unceasingly  —  two  steps  and 
a  half  each  way ;  it  was  dreary  work ! 

Soon  after  eight  the  briga(lier  came  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  and  let  us  out.  For  some 
time  we  had  been  loudly  clamoring,  and  I 
think  that  he  was  alarmed  on  finding  how 
cold  the  night  had  been ;  for  he  took  us 
both  to  his  room,  and  placed  chairs  for  us 
before  the  wood  fire  which  was  burning  in 
the  great  open  fireplace.  His  wife  and 
child  were  still  in  bed  in  the  room.  He 
o£Eercd  us  a  glass  of  Armagnac,  and  telling 
us  he  should  take  us  early  in  the  day  to 
the  procureur  at  Oloron,  went  down-stairs. 


I  have  DO  doubt  he  did  this  last  with  a 
purpose.  For  almost  immediately  his 
wife,  ignoring  our  presence,  ffot  up,  and, 
after  partly  dressing  herself,  Drought  the 
child  to  the  fire.  She  was  a  young  woman, 
but  thin  and  careworn.  If  it  were  not 
that  wives  in  France  have  the  upper  hand, 
one  would  have  said  that  Monsieur  Bim- 
bam-bom  begam  his  bully injg;  at  home.  She 
sat  on  the  one  side  of  the  nre,  dressing  the 
child;  we  sat  respectfully  on  the  other. 
**  You  say  you  are  English.  Is  it  not  so  ?  *' 
she  begins,  pausing  with  an  uplifted  sock 
in  her  hand,  and  fixine  us  suadenly  with 
her  keen  eyes.  We  cheerfully  acquiesce. 
**  You  do  not  speak  German  f  "  *•  Not  a 
word."  "Belgian?"  "Most  certainly 
not."  "But  you  have  no  oapcrs,**  she 
continues,  shaking  her  head.  ** Papers? 
Oh  dear,  yes !  Abundance  of  papers  I  Pa- 
pers  signed  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Chevalier  de  la  Jarretifere,  etc.,  etc !"  we 
cry.  "  No,  you  have  no  papers  I  Dear, 
dear  me ! "  "No  papers !  "  we  reply 
warmly.  "  And  if  it  be  so  ?  Do  we  look 
like  brigands,  madam  ;  thieves,  madam?" 
"  No,  gentlemen  !  "  And  madam*s  polite 
breeding  interferes  with  her  duties  as  as- 
sistant police^xaminer;  she  cries,  ^Mam 
Dieid,  non/*^  many  times,  and  we  are 
comforted. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  brigadier  brought  In 
a  telegram.  It  was  addressed  to  me,  but 
he  had  opened  it.  The  sender,  the  vice- 
consul  at  Pau,  announced  that  he  had 
telegraphed  to  the  mayor  of  Aramits  re- 
specting us.  This  second  telegram  was 
presently  brought  It  certified  that  we 
were  harmless  tourists,  known  to  the  vice^ 
consul.  Upon  this  the  brigadier  was  so 
kind  as  to  say  that  we  should  soon  be 
permitted  to  go.  I  thought  he  meant  that 
he  would  release  us  without  taking  us  be- 
fore the  procureur,  and  I  replied  sharplyi 
"Our  release  is  not  the  question  now. 
We  have  a  complaint  to  make." 

"  Of  what  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Of  the  treatment  we  have  received. 
It  was  your  turn  yesterday ;  it  is  ours  to- 
day." 

"What?"  he  roared.  "I  have  gooe 
out  of  my  way  to  treat  you  well,  and  voa 
threaten  me?  Take  care!  If  you  had 
not  said  that  you  were  Belgians,  this 
would  not  have  happened !  '* 

"  We  did  not  say  so ! "  we  both  criecL 

"  You  did  ! "  he  shouted. 

"  We  did  not ! "  I  retorted  as  loudly. 

"No!  no!  no!    It  is  false!'*    And  we 

stood  glaring  into  one  another's  eyes.    I 

j  thought  he  was  going  to  strike  me.    Over 

I  his  shoulder  I  had  a  glimpse  of  his  mi!t*% 
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frightened  i^ice,  and  the  smiling  gen- 
darmes in  the  doorway.  Then  he  nung 
away  with  a  torrent  of  oaths,  leaving  us  to 
enjoy  some  bread  and  cofEee,  which  we 
had  Deen  allowed  to  order  at  the  inn,  and 
found  delicious.  We  thought  that  now 
our  troubles  were  over  and  our  enemy's 
beginning;  but  we  reckoned  without  our 
host.  Back  presently  came  the  brigadier, 
and  sternly  bade  us  follow  him.  He  con- 
ducted us  back  to  the  cells,  and  locked  us 
up  —  this  time  together.  I  fear  we  looked 
a  little  foolish. 

So  from  half  past  nine  until  about 
twelve  we  kicked  our  heels  in  my  cell.  It 
was  in  vain  that  we  asked  for  water,  that 
we  might  wash,  and  for  our  knapsack,  that 
we  might  brush  our  hair,  and  so  forth. 
The  gendarmes  visited  us  from  time  to 
time,  but  it  was  for  other  things  than 
these  —  in  part  to  see  if  even  yet  we 
would  vary  our  story,  and  partly,  I  think, 
to  ^ther  our  intentions.  I  made  mine 
plain.  I  was  sony,  I  said,  for  the  briga- 
dier's wife  and  child ;  for  himself  —  well, 
it  was  a  pity  that  so  promising  a  career 
should  end  thus  miserably.  And  I  drew 
a  moral  from  the  story.  *'Too  much 
zeal ! ''  I  concluded  sadly,  "  too  much 
zeal ! "  My  words,  no  doubt,  were  car- 
ried straight  to  the  person  concerned,  and 
I  think  —  yes,  still  I  think  —  that  under 
the  blu£E,  stern  exterior  he  showed  us  to 
the  end,  there  was  a  heart  quivering  like 
a  jelly. 

At  noon  they  let  us  out  to  eat  a  sub- 
stantial luncheon  in  the  sunny  yard.  Of 
course  we  paid  for  our  chicken  and  claret, 
in  spite  01  which  it  was  wonderful  how 
cheerful  we  grew  as  the  warmth  stole 
through  us.  The  gendarmes,  moreover, 
were  civil  and  kindly.  In  the  midst  of 
our  meal  a  visitor  came  upon  the  scene  in 
the  shape  of  the  curi  of  the  parish  —  a 
young  man,  thin  and  ascetic-looking,  but 
with  a  pleasant  smile.  I  suppose  he  had 
come  to  see  us  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  duties,  for,  after  saluting  us,  he  said, 
**  My  sons,  this  is  sad  1  I  trust  that  it  will 
be  a  warning  to  you  for  the  future."  Now 
that  was  not  at  all  the  light  in  which  we 
were  looking  at  the  matter,  and  I  told  him 
so  very  quickly.  His  perplexity,  as  we 
detailed  our  story  and  showed  the  celb  in 
which  we  had  spent  the  night  ("At  the 
Hotel  de  la  Poste  one  night,"  commented 
a  gendarme  sympathetically,  "here  the 
next ! ")  was  most  amusing.  But  when 
we  went  on  to  explain  our  intentions  in 
regard  to  the  brigadier,  he  took  us  up. 
"  Revenge,  my  sons,  is  an  empty  thing," 
he  said  gravely 


"But  the  cells  were  cold,  my  father, 
very  cold  last  night,"  I  replied. 

"  It  is  true.  Yet  let  it  pass.  You  will 
go  far  away  and  for^t  it.  You  think 
much  of  it  now,  but  viewed  from  afar  it 
will  seem  a  small  thing." 

''Perhaps.  At  present  I  say  with  St 
Paul,  CivU  Romanus  sum^  and  I  will  not 
go  out  privily." 

He  pricked  up  his  ears.  "You  know 
Latin  r'  he  exclaimed. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  been  at  Oxford ; 
and  was  amused  to  find  that  this  gave  hira 
a  graver  opinion  of  the  wronf^s  we  had 
suSered  than  all  my  complaints.  He 
made  another  pilgrimage  to  the  cells ;  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  inimitably;  and 
then,  perching  himself  upon  a  wall,  talked 
to  us  for  some  time.  He  had  a  knowledge 
of  English  politics  most  surprising  in  a 
man  stationed  in  that  obscure  village,  and 
was  altogether  a  charming  specimen  of  a 
charming  class. 

At  two  we  were  ordered  to  make  ready 
to  start.  The  brigadier  ostentatiously 
loaded  his  revolver  and  charged  us  to 
make  no  attempt  at  escape.  He  also 
directed  us  to  carry  our  oaggage.  We 
declined;  he  blustered.  In  me  end,  the 
gendarme  who  accompanied  him  agreed 
to  carry  the  knapsack,  and  we  took  up  the 
lesser  articles.  I  noticed  that  every  per- 
son, gentle  or  simple,  whom  we  met  on 
the  road,  saluted  the  brigadier,  while  he 
ignored  manv  of  their  greetings.  He  was 
a  little  king  in  his  district ;  justice  of  the 
peace  as  well  as  superintendent  of  police ; 
and  to  me  at  that  momenta  standing  argu- 
ment in  his  arrogance  for  our  resident 
county  magistrates.  In  France  such  men 
are  wanting,  or  have  no  power.  There  is 
no  one  to  check  official  arbitrar]nes.s,  or 
to  come  between  the  executive  and  the 
people. 

At  a  bridge  half-way  between  Aramits 
and  Oloron,  the  brigadier  of  the  latter 
place  met  us  and  took  chfirge  of  us,  giv- 
ing our  old  enemies,  from  whom  we  here 
parted,  a  written  receipt  for  us.  In  one 
respect  we  had  cause  to  regret  the 
change ;  our  new  master  bade  us  carry 
the  luggage  ;  we  demurred.  Thereupon 
he  produced  a  long  chain  with  handcuffs 
at  each  end.  "You  tran  make  your 
choice,"  he  said,  "  either  take  up  the  bae- 
gage  and  carry  it,  or  repeat  your  refus^. 
In  the  latter  case  we  shall  handcuff  you, 
chain  you  together,  and  force  you  to  carry 
it" 

This  he  said  without  a  trace  of  pas- 
sion ;  and,  being  quite  sure  that  he  would 
keep  his  word,  my  brother  took  up  the 
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knapsack  and  I  the  rug  and  coats.  After 
the  night  we  had  spent  we  were  in  any- 
thing but  good  condition ;  and  it  was  not 
without  dimculty,  that,  thus  burdened,  we 
walked  the  remaining  distance,  over  four 
miles,  to  Oloron.  At  the  time  we  were 
treated  in  this  way,  the  police,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  the  vice-consurs  tele- 
gram in  their  possession,  and  knew  that 
we  were  English  tourists.  On  our  ar- 
rival at  Oloron  we  were  taken  to  the 
house  of  the  procureur.  He  was  not  at 
home,  and  we  proceeded  to  his  public 
office.  I  believe  that  our  arrest  had  been 
noised  abroad,  for  the  streets  were  full  of 
people,  who  stood  and  watched  our  little 
procession  go  by.  No  one  was  uncivil 
to  us,  though  we  heard  the  words  espions 
allemands  freely  exchanged;  yet  the  or- 
deal of  passing,  burdened  as  we  were,  and 
in  custody,  under  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of 
Frenchmen,  was  not  to  our  English  taste. 

The  procureur  received  us  in  a  moder- 
ately large  room,  in  the  middle  of  which 
we  were  told  to  stand,  while  he  sat  at  an 
ordinar)'  writing-table.  The  police  ar- 
ranged themselves  behind  us,  and  round 
the  room  sat  a  number  of  men  whom  I 
judged  to  be  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  town.  I  at  once  asked  to  be  furnished 
with  an  interpreter,  saying  that  I  had  had 
only  too  much  experience  of  the  danger  of 
answering  questions  in  a  language  imper- 
fectly known.  Unfortunately  I  nad  well 
conned  the  sentences  in  which  I  expressed 
this,  and  my  glibness  defeated  my  object. 
The  procureur,  a  tall,  dark,  harsii- voiced 
man,  politely  assured  me  that  I  spoke 
French  sufficiently  well,  and,  save  for  the 
aid  which  one  of  the  gentlemen  present 
who  spoke  a  little  English  gave  us,  we 
fought  our  own  battle.  Here,  at  any  rate, 
I  thought,  we  shall  get  justice.  And  at 
first  all  went  well.  I  need  not  give  the 
magistrate's  questions,  which  were  not 
many.  There  was  abundant  evidence  of 
our  nationality  and  identity,  and  with  little 
loss  of  time  he  gave  his  decision.  We 
were  free,  we  miglit  go. 

Upon  this  I  stated  that  I  wished  to  lay 
a  formal  complaint  against  the  brigadier 
of  Aramits.  I  submitted  (i)  that  we  had 
about  us  sufficient  papers  of  identity,  and 
that  therefore  the  arrest  was  illegal  from 
the  first;  (2)  that  if  the  arrest  and  deten- 
tion were  in  themselves  legal,  they  were 
attended  by  circumstances  of  illegal  and 
unnecessary  severity. 

What  passed  upon  this  I  give  in  detail, 
because  it  may  make  the  position  clear  to 
other  travellers  in  France,  and  solve  in 
some   degree  a  vexed  question.    "Very 


well,"  was  the  procureur*s  answer,  **  I  un- 
derstand. Then  firstly  where  are  your 
papers,  if  you  please  ? 

"  I  had  a  British  Foreign-Office  pass- 
port which  identified  me." 

**  1 1  bore  no  French  visi^  and  was  with- 
out weight  here  on  that  account." 

*'  Do  I  understand  then,*'  I  asked 
slowly,  **  that  it  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  every  Englishman  travelling  in  France 
to  have  a  passport  countersigned  by  the 
French  authorities  ?  " 

^'It  is  absolutely  necessary,**  was  his 
answer.** 

**  And  yet,**  I  cried, "  there  are  hundreds 
of  Englishmen  at  Pau,  and  you  know  that 
there  are  not  ten  such  passports  among 
them  all.  But  I  leave  that.  There  is  my 
banker's  iettre  d'* indications^ 

'*  It  is  a  foreign  recommendation  on  the 
same  footing  as  your  passport.** 

''  Not  at  all !  The  bankers  who  sigrn  it 
are  French  as  well  as  English  bankers.** 

That  clearly  puzzled  him,  and  he  spoke 
awhile  with  his  clerk :  finally,  **  It  is 
printed,  not  written,**  he  said. 

I  laughed  aloud.  As  a  fact,  my  name, 
the  essential  part  of  the  document,  was 
written,  but  I  missed  that  point.  I  aban- 
doned under  protest  my  first  head  of  com- 
plaint, and  passed  on  to  the  treatment  we 
had  received.  To  this  his  sole  answer 
was  that  it  was  unlucky  for  us  that  we 
had  been  arrested  at  Aramits  and  not  at 
Oloron,  where  there  was  a  comfortable 
prison.  It  was  our  misfortune,  not  the 
gendarmes*  fault ;  they  had  only  done  their 
duty.  As  for  an  apology,  he  would  not 
assist  us  to  any  form  of  one.  **  If,*'  he 
concluded  harshly,  his  patience  worn  thin 
by  my  importunity,  "you  think  you  have 
cause  for  complaint,  go  to  your  ambassa- 
dor  I  ** 

**  We  will !  **  we  cried  with  one  voice, 
and  gave  up  the  fight  for  that  time.  Our 
money  —  less  the  cost  of  telegram,  lunch* 
con,  and  breakfast  —  and  papers  were  re- 
turned to  us.  Our  volunteer  interpreter 
kindly  told  us  that  there  was  a  train  just 
starting  for  Pau ;  and  another  gentleman 
undertaking  to  show  us  the  way  to  the 
station,  we  left  M.  le  Procureur  wiUi  less 
ceremony  than  haste.  Once  in  the  tndn, 
I  lay  back  in  my  comer  of  the  carriage 
fairly  exhausted,  and  morally  depressed 
beyond  belief  by  the  continuous  bullying 
to  which  we  had  been  subjected. 

Our  first  impulse  was  to  keep  the  whole 
matter  to  ourselves ;  but  friendW  greetinn 
and  a  good  dinner  at  our  hotel  put  us  in 
heart  again.  We  sent  a  brief  epitome  of 
the  story  to  the  newsps^ers,  and  raised 
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our  bitter  cry  before  the  ambassador. 
In  the  issue,  both  from  Lord  Lyons  and 
Sir  John  VValsham,  who  at  the  time  was 
his  representative,  we  received  most  cour- 
teous treatment.  But,  unfortunately,  we 
have  never  got  farther  than  that,  although 
Mr.  Addison,  Q.C.,  member  of  Parliament 
for  Ashton  under-Lyne,  asked  a  question 
in  the  House  on  the  matter,  and  the  gov- 
ernment expressed  themselves  dissatislied 
with  the  French  minister's  explanations. 

True,  we  have  been  informed  that  the 
chief  officer  of  gendarmes  in  the  district 
has  privately  called  upon  the  vice-consul 
at  Pau  to  express  his  regret;  and  that 
the  brigadier  at  Aramits  has  been  pun- 
ished by  some  days'  detention  —  not,  I 
fear,  in  his  own  cells.  But  no  public  apol- 
ogy has  been  made  at  Oloron,  in  the  news- 
papers, or  elsewhere  ;  no  public  reprimand 
has  been  administered.  Nay,  the  very 
document  from  which  I  learn  this,  states 
that  the  indiscretion  of  the  police  was 
palliated  by  the  suspects'  conduct;  and 
goes  on  to  narrate  a  pure  fiction,  to  the 
effect  that  on  the  day  of  our  arrest  we 
retired  under  surveillance  into  a  wood 
with  certain  instruments,  and  did  very 
dreadful  things  indeed ! 

Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


From  The  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  INDIAN   BOURBONS. 

It  has  probably  occurred  to  others,  as 
it  has  to  the  writer  of  these  lines,  that 
many  interesting  pages  of  Indian  history 
might  be  written  by  competent  persons 
who,  with  leisure  and  inclination,  had  per- 
mission to  search  and  analyze  the  records 
and  other  memorials  in  the  possession  of 
the  descendants  of  those  adventurers  who, 
forsaking  their  homes  in  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  sailed  to  India  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Moghul  emperor,  Mahom- 
medan  satraps,  or  Rajput  and  Mahratta 
chieftains,  during  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries.  Some 
of  these  wanderers  were  men  of  noble 
birth,  and  many  by  their  ability,  indomi- 
table energy,  intrepidity,  and  military  gen- 
ius, carved  out  for  themselves  careers  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption,  and  thus  be- 
came, in  a  minor  degree,  makers  of  his- 
tory and  shapers  of  the  destinies  of  its 
peoples.  The  history  of  their  lives  should 
therefore  add  many  a  moving  tale  of  ad- 
venture to  Indian  story. 

Among  these  gallant  spirits  not  the 
least  distinguished  was  the  founder  of  the 


Indian  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family,  a 
section  of  which  has  been  settled  in  the 
independent  native  State  of  Bhopal  since 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  giving  to  the 
service  of  its  rulers  a  succession  of  shrewd 
councillors  and  valiant  soldiers. 

Upon  the  death  of  Madame  Dulhin,  the 
aged  widow  of  Balthasar  Bourbon,  the 
son  of  the  first  settler  in  Bhopal,  circum- 
stances arose  which  made  it  desirable, 
and  possible,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  ancient  history  of  the  family.  As  in- 
vestigation proceeded  the  records  were 
found  to  be  few  and  the  traditions  ob- 
scure; furthermore,  no  trace  could  be 
found  of  that  family  history,  said  to  have 
been  compiled  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  carried  by  a  priest  to  Goa  for  safety 
during  the  turbulent  years  towards  the 
close  of  that  century.  It  has  been  there- 
fore out  of  very  scanty  materials  that  the 
meagre  sketch  of  the  family  has  been  pre- 
pared which  forms  the  basis  of  the  follow- 
ing narrative.  Imperfect  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
without  public  interest. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (1560)  John  Philip  Bourbon,  of  Na- 
varre, who  was  a  member  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  family  of  Henry  I  v.,  sailed 
for  India,  having,  tradition  relates,  been 
obliged  to  leave  France  because  he  killed 
a  relative  of  high  position  in  a  duel.  He 
landed  at  Madras,  a  priest  and  two  friends 
accompanying  him.  The  two  latter  died 
on  the  voyage;  the  priest  remained  in 
Madras,  but  John  Philip  Bourbon,  sailing 
on  to  Bengal,  went  thence  to  Delhi  and 
sought  an  interview  with  the  emperor 
Akbar.  On  hearing  of  the  high  rank  of 
the  exile,  the  emperor  sent  for  him,  and, 
being  interested  in  his  story,  treated  him 
with  much  favor  and  distinction,  eventu- 
ally appointing  him  to  a  post  at  his  court. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  emperor,  be- 
ing much  pleased  with  his  courtly  bearing 
and  conduct,  and  desiring  to  retain  his 
services,  offered  him  in  marriage  the  lady 
Juliana,  sister  of  the  emperor's  Christian 
wife,  who,  on  account  of  her  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  European  system  of 
medicine  (yunaui),  had  charge  of  the 
health  of  the  imperial  ladies.  This  mar- 
riage was  duly  solemnized,  whereupon  the 
emperor  conferred  upon  his  brother-in- 
law  the  tide  of  nawab,  and  placed  the 
imperial  seraglio  under  his  care,  and  the 
Lady  Juliana  was  included  in  the  select 
band  of  the  "imperial  sisters." 

To  understand  more  fully  the  impor- 
tance and  difficulties  of  the  appointment 
conferred  upon  the  young  French  noble- 
man, it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
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statement  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari,  that  the 
imperial  harem  resided  in  a  palace  of  im- 
mense size,  and  numbered  five  thousand 
women,  to  each  of  whom  a  separate  suite 
of  apartments  was  assigned.  This  hon- 
orable ofRce  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  until  the  sack  of  Delhi  by 
Nadir  Shah  in  the  year  1737.  The  fam- 
ily, however,  must  have  also  resided  for 
a  time  at  Agra,  because  the  building  now 
occupied  by  the  Catholic  Mission  press 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Christian 
church  .ind,  according  to  family  tradition, 
was  founded  by  Lady  Juliana. 

John  Philip's  elder  son  Saveille  is  said 
to  have  married  a  lady  named  Allemaine 
in  the  year  1600,  but  this  Saveille  was 
probably  the  founder's  grandson,  whose 
eldest  son,  Alexander,  married  a  Miss 
Robertson  in  1640,  and  his  elder  son  again, 
Anthony,  married  the  daughter  of  Yakoob 
Khan,  a  relative  of  the  ruling  house  in 
Afghanistan,  and  a  convert  to  Christian- 
ity. Yakoob  held  a  high  post  at  Delhi, 
with  the  title  of  navvab.  This  marriage 
took  place  in  1670;  seven  children  were 
bom,  four  sons  and  three  daughters, 
named  respectively,  Francis,  Anthony, 
Salvador,  Saveille,  Mary,  Catherine,  and 
Isabel.  Francis,  born  in  1680,  married  an 
Armenian  lady,  a  relative  of  his  own,  in 
the  year  1 710  ;'  he  was  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  imperial  seraglio  when  Delhi  was 
sacked,  and  with  his  family  narrowly  es- 
caped the  massacre  in  whicli  it  is  reported 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
of  the  citizens  were  slain.  Francis  took 
refuge  in  the  fort  of  Sirghur,  situated 
withm  the  Jaghir,  possessed  by  the  family 
since  Akbar's  time,  and  a  dependency  of 
the  native  State  of  Nurwur,  the  rajah  of 
which,  it  is  said,  had  up  to  that  period 
held  the  Ikmrbons  in  much  esteem. 

Francis  liourbon  having  lost  his  post 
on  account  of  the  dispersion  of  the  se- 
raglio and  also  valuable  property  plun- 
dered at  Delhi,  sought  the  rajah's  special 
protection.  He  was  permitted  to  collect 
in  the  town  of  Sirghur  all  the  members 
of  the  liourbon  familv,  said  to  have  at 
that  time  numbered  three  hundred  souls. 
They  resided  there  in  safety  for  many 
years  ;  his  son  Francis,  who  had  married 
in  1732  a  De  Silva,  also  lived  here  after 
his  father's  death.  To  him  was  bom  Pe- 
dro, Saveille,  and  Salvador. 

When  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  in 
^77^y  a  great  calamity  feefell  the  family, 
which  nearly  caused  its  extinction.  The 
ra^ah  of  Nurwur,  determining  to  obtain 
the  possessions  of  his  powerful  feudatory, 
caused  the  massacre  of  all  the  members  of 


the  family  in  Nurwur,  and  attacked  the 
fort  of  Sirghur  with  its  dependent  town 
where  the  head  of  the  house  was  residing. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  rajah*s  force, 
Francis  and  his  youngest  son  Salvador 
hastily  collected  a  smalT  party  of  relatives 
and  retainers,  and  sallied  forth,  but  he  and 
his  son  being  killed,  his  adherents  were 
defeated,  and  the  town  and  fort  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;  but  not  before 
Salvador's  son,  of  the  same  name,  escaped 
with  his  mother  and  two  or  three  of  the 
younger  children.  He  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age,  but  he  managed  to  convey 
his  charge  to  Gwalior,  where  they  found 
safety  with  the  Christian  families  at  that 
place. 

In  the  year  1780  Gwalior  was  taken  by 
Colonel  Popham ;  Salvador,  being  in  great 
straits,  appeared  before  that  officer  and 
related  the  misfortunes  that  had  overtaken 
his  family,  telling  him  that  his  mother, 
himself,  and  two  or  three  little  children 
were  the  only  survivors.  The  general 
pitied  his  situation  and  promised  him  a 
grant  of  two  villages  from  the  Gwalior 
State,  and  a  house  in  Gwalior.  The  fam- 
ily now  bein^  settled,  Salvador's  mother 
—  whose  maiden  name  was  Bervette  — 
advised  her  son  to  go  to  Bhopal,  and  seek 
service  from  the  Begum  Mamola,  of  whose 
ability  and  generosity  she  had  heard.  He 
topk  ner  advice,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  begum, 
and  so  long  as  she  lived  remained  in  her 
service.  On  her  death,  not  long  after- 
wards,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Gwalior. 
In  the  year  1796,  Wuzeer  Mahomed  Khan, 
the  minister  who  succeeded  Chote  Khan, 
who  had  assassinated  his  mistress  at  the 
instigation  of  her  husband,  recalled  Sal- 
vador, and  appointed  him  commander  of 
the  forces  then  actively  employed  in  de- 
fending the  territory  against  the  inroads 
of  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindari  predatory 
horse.  In  this  duty  he  was  aided  by  his 
cousin  Pedro,  who,  now  grown  up,  was 
the  elder  of  the  children  saved  from  the 
Sirghur  massacre. 

Before  detailing  the  events  in  the  life 
of  Salvador  and  his  descendants,  a  sketch 
of  Pedro's  family  history  is  not  inappro- 
priate here. 

Pedro's  son  Anthony  married  Miss 
Francis,  and  was  at  an  early  age  appointed 
to  a  command  in  the  cavalry.  He  served 
on  several  occasions  with  distinction,  es- 
pecially during  the  mutinies.  He  died  in 
1876,  leaving  a  widow  known  as  Madame 
lk)url)on  and  four  unmarried  daufi4iter8, 
who  are  at  present  in  straitened  arcum* 
stances.     Anthony's    half-brother  John, 
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married  a  lady  of  the  house  of  the  begum 
Sumroo,  of  Sirdhana,  whose  service  he 
entered.  He  had  three  sisters,  Francesca, 
Louisa,  and  Juliana ;  the  elder  married  a 
Mr.  P'rancis,  who  was  also  of  the  house 
of  Sirdhana ;  the  two  younger  married  and 
settled  in  Lucknow.  Captain  Anthony 
Bourbon's  elder  daughter  Mary,  also,  mar- 
ried a  Mr.  Manuel,  a  Eurasian  pleader  of 
the  same  place. 

Reverting  now  to  Salvador,  whose  de- 
scendants, up  to  the  death  of  Madame 
Dulhin,  enjoyed  a  large  estate  in  Bhopal : 
for  some  years  he  and  the  ministers  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  ever-recurring  at- 
tacks ot  the  Mahrattas;  but  at  last,  Scin- 
dia  and  the  Bhonsla  Rajah  of  Nagpoor 
resolved  to  combine  their  forces  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  Bhopal  in  revenue 
for  their  defeats.  Jugwa  Babu  and  Sadik 
Ali  Khan  were  appointed  commanders 
respectively  of  the  Gwalior  and  Nagpoor 
armies ;  ana  in  the  year  1812  the  combined 
forces,  numbering  eighty-two  thousand 
men  (Scindia  fifty-two  thousand  and  Nag- 
poor thirty  thousand),  invaded  the  State 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  forts 
and  city. 

The  town  of  Bhopal  was  defended  on 
its  southern  face  by  a  deep  lake,  on  the 
west  by  the  fort  of  Fatahgarh,  and  on  the 
north  and  east  by  a  high  wall,  connecting 
it  with  the  citadel.  The  bulk  of  the; 
Bhopal  army  having  been  dispersed  by 
the  enemy,  tnere  remained  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  little  over  three  thousand  men, 
but  incited  by  the  heroic  bearing  and 
bravery  of  the  minister  and  Salvador,  the 
greater  number  of  the  male  population 
joined  in  the  defence  of  their  town ;  in- 
deed, it  is  recorded  that  even  the  women 
and  children  performed  deeds  of  heroism 
in  defence  of  their  homes. 

The  siege  had  been  endured  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  and  the  garrison 
and  citizens  were  reduced  to  great  straits 
for  want  of  provisions,  when  they  were 
unexpectedly  relieved  by  cholera  attack- 
ing the  enemy  which  caused  the  dispersion 
of  the  besiegers. 

The  maharajah  Scindia,  enraged  at  the 
great  losses  suffered  by  his  troops,  owing 
to  the  stubborn  resistance  they  met  with, 
ordered  a  second  invasion  of  Bhopal, 
this  time  under  his  famous  general  John 
Baptiste  Fanthome,  with  instruction  to 
level  the  city  to  the  ground  should  resist- 
ance again  oe  offered. 

Wuzeer  Mahomed  Khan,  foreseeing  that 
a  second  siege  could  not  be  withstood,  sent 
Salvador  to  meet  the  invading  general  on 
the  frontier,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 


time  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  intercession 
of  the  British,  whose  aid  had  been  in- 
voked through  Colonel  Ochterlony,  at  that 
time  resident  at  Delhi.  Salvador  Bour- 
bon and  John  Baptiste  Fanthome  met,  and 
the  latter  consented  to  stay  operations 
until  further  orders  ;  it  is  related  that  dur- 
ing the  interview  the  two  commanders 
exchanged  turbans,  after  the  manner  of 
the  country,  saying,  "  We  are  both  sons  of 
France,  why  should  we  fight  ?  —  let  us  be 
friends."  The  British  government  sub- 
sequently intervened  and  the  city  was 
saved. 

In  the  mean  while,  hordes  of  Pindari 
horse  having  attacked  the  State  on  its 
southern  border,  the  minister  and  his 
Christian  commander  had  to  provide 
against  this  fresh  danger.  They  at  once 
collected  troops  and  marched  against  the 
enemy,  who  were  besieging  the  forts  of 
Sewas  and  Chepanir,  relieved  these  places, 
and  after  clearing  the  frontier,  the  minis- 
ter despatched  Salvador  to  Nagpoor  on  a 
mission  of  peace  and  friendsnip  to  the 
rajah  of  that  place.  Through  the  good 
offices  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  resident,  he  was 
successful ;  but  unfortunately  during  his 
absence,  his  patron,  the  minister,  died  of 
fever;  not,  however,  before  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  Salvador  a  landed  estate  of 
the  value  of  Rs.  12,000  a  year  in  perpetu- 
ity, as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  great 
services  to  Bhopal. 

Salvador  did  not  long  enjoy  his  hard- 
earned  reward  ;  he  died  shortly  afterwards 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  estate  by  the 
younger  of  his  two  sons,  Balthasar;  the 
elder  son  Pascola  receiving  a  separate 
maintenance  in  land  of  the  value  of 
Rs.  1,500  per  annum. 

Notwithstanding  that  Ghous  Mahomed 
Khan  was  the  rightful  nawab,  the  late 
minister's  younger  son,  Wuzeer  Mahomed, 
was  elected  ruler  of  the  State  of  Bhopal. 
He  at  once  appointed  Balthasar  Bourbon 
his  minister,  and  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
General  Adams,  who  was  marching  near 
Bhopal  in  command  of  a  force  acting 
against  the  Pindaris.  Instructing  him  to 
use  his  best  efforts  to  execute  a  treaty 
between  the  British  government  and  the 
State,  and  to  obtain  this  important  conces- 
sion, Balthasar  volunteered  to  bring  a  con- 
tingent of  Bhopal  troops  to  serve  with  the 
British.  His  services  were  accepted,  and 
the  nawab  Wuzeer  Mahomed,  to  defray 
the  cost,  raised  thirty-one  lacs  of  rupees 
by  mortgaging  the  family  jewels.  Bal- 
thasar, thus  well  equipped  with  horse  and 
foot,  served  the  British  with  distinction, 
accompanying  the  general  as  far  as  Kotah. 
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By  this  timely  aid,  Balthasar  Bourbon  won 
for  the  State,  not  only  the  long-sough t-f or 
treaty,  but  also  five  Furgunnahs  and  the 
fort  of  Islamnugger.  To  this  document, 
executed  in  the  year  1818,  Balthasar 's 
name  appears  as  representing  the  Slate. 

About  a  year  subsequent  to  this  event, 
the  nawab  VVuzeer  Mahomed  Khan  was 
accidentally  shot.  He  left  a  young  widow, 
the  late  Kudsia  Begum,  and  a  daughter,  a 
baby  in  arms,  the  late  Secunder  Begum. 
The  Kudsia's  youth  (she  had  only  been 
married  two  years),  her  good  looks,  and 
unprotected  position,  surrounded  as  she 
was  by  factions  and  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  would  doubtless  have  caused  much 
embarrassment,  ending  possibly  in  civil 
war,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tact  and  skill 
of  the  minister  Balthasar  Bourbon.  He 
for  eight  years  carried  on  the  administra- 
tion so  wisely  and  so  well,  that  in  the  year 
1828  Mr.  Maddock,  then  acent  to  the 
governor-general,  attested  with  his  signa- 
ture a  sunnudy  conferring  a  fresh  jaj^hir^ 
or  landed  estate,  upon  Balthasar  from  the 
young  Kudsia  Begum,  of  the  value  of 
Rs.  34,000  per  annum  in  perpetuity  (a 
property  which  at  Madame  Dulhin's  death 
had  increased  in  value  to  80,000  Rs.). 

Not  long  afterwards,  Balthasar's  ser- 
vices were  again  required  in  the  field, 
against  a  rebellious  member  of  the  ruling 
family,  who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the 
young  Secunder  Begum,  and  who  tried  to 
seize  her  person.  He  effectually  defeated 
this  attempt,  and  remained  minister  and 
the  chosen  councillor  of  the  ruler,  till  his 
death  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
forty-three,  leaving  an  only  son  named 
Sebastian ;  who,  though  not  born  in  wed- 
lock, was  recognized  by  the  family  and  the 
State  as  his  father's  successor. 

Balthasar's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  a 
Captain  Johnstone  of  the  Bengal  army, 
but  there  were  no  children  by  this  mar- 
riage. There  is  an  interesting  story  in 
connection  with  this  lady.  It  appears  that 
Captain  Johnstone  married  a  Pathan  lady 
of  Delhi ;  it  is  said,  related  to  the  impe- 
rial house  ;  who,  when  her  son  was  sent 
to  be  educated  in  England,  fearing  she 
might  also  be  robbed  of  her  only  remain- 
ing child,  a  daughter,  tied  for  protection 
to  relatives  in  Hyderabad,  and  was  resid- 
ing there  with  her  daughter  when  a  mis- 
sion was  sent  from  Bhopal  by  the  begum, 
to  seek  for  a  wife  for  Balthasar.  The  girl 
was  at  this  time  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
she  being  selected,  mother  and  daughter 
proceeded  to  Bhopal,  where  the  marriage 
took  place  in  1821.  This  lady,  subse- 
quently known  by  the  honorific  name  of 
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Madame  Dulhin  (or  the  lady  brideX  has 
told  the  writer  how  for  some  years  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Johnstone,  feared  to  make 
inquiries  about  her  son,  but  that  later, 
when  her  husband  died,  she  and  also  Ma- 
dame Dulhin  made  many  ineffectual 
efforts  to  trace  him. 

After  her  husband^s  death,  Madame 
Dulhin,  with  her  adopted  son,  Sebastian, 
accompanied  the  Kudsia  Begum  and  her 
daughter  Secunder,  when  they  were 
obliged,  by  the  threats  of  the  latter*s  hus- 
band, the  nawab  Jehangheer,  to  take  ref- 
uge in  the  fort  of  Islamnuj^r.  She 
remained  with  these  ladies  dunng  all  the 
trying  years  that  followed,  until  tne  death 
ot  Jehangheer  released  them  in  1844.  The 
present  ruler  of  Bhopal,  the  shah  Jehan 
Begum,  was  born  in  islamnugger  shortly 
after  the  ladies  fled  to  that  place,  and  Ma- 
dame Dulhin  made  the  young  princess  her 
special  charge,  remaining  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  her  till  her  oeath. 

As  the  young  heir  of  the  Bourbons  grew 
to  manhood,  he  was  treated  by  the  Secun- 
der, who  became  regent  for  her  daughter, 
with  great  kindness ;  and  his  education 
was  specially  cared  for.  Her  first  act,  on 
being  appointed  regent,  was  to  restore  to 
the  family  the  lands  confiscated  by  the 
nawab  Jehangheer,  in  revenge  for  their 
attachment  to  the  ladies.  She  retained 
Madame  Dulhin  and  her  son  constantly 
about  her  court 

Sebastian  Bourbon,  who  is  now  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age,  married  a  Miss  Ber- 
nard, daughter  of  Captain  Bernard,  of 
Sirdhana.  She  is  a  cousin,  by  her  moth- 
er's side,  of  the  Filose  family,  who  are  in 
the  service  of  the  maharajah  Scindia,  and 
are  collateral  descendants  of  General  John 
Baptiste  Fanthome,  already  mentioned. 
After  his  marriage  the  Secunder  Bejgum 
appointed  him  to  the  command  of  a  force 
sent  against  rebellious  members  of  her 
I  house,  who  had  joined  her  Gond  subjects 
I  in  mutinous  acts.  Sebastian  was  severely 
wounded  in  this  action. 

The  history  of  the  family  in  Bhopal  has 
now  been  carried  up  to  the  year  1857, 
and  it  was  in  this  year  that  ttie  Bhopal 
Bourbons  rendered  the  Secunder  Begum 
such  valuable  service,  by  their  couraee, 
\  fidelity,  and  steadfast  bearing,  that  this 
lion-hearted  woman  was  enabled  to  sup- 
press all  attempts  at  rebellion  within  her 
State ;  although  the  mutineers  were  coun- 
tenanced bv  members  of  her  own  family. 
When  affairs  reached  a  crisis,  and  Se- 
cunder feared  the  green  standard  of  the 
faith  would  be  raised  among  her  wavering 
troops,  she,  accomoanied  Dv  Sebastian 
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rode  to  the  military  parade  ground  in  the 
suburb  of  Jehangirabad,  and,  at  once  ap- 
pealing to  the  cupidity  and  loyalty  of  her 
troops,  issued  to  each  soldier  a  golden 
mohur,  and  made  them  a  spirited  ha- 
rangue, promising  them  honor  in  the  field 
against  the  enemies  of  the  British,  and 
declared  publicly  that  she  would  never 
» survive  their  disloyalty.  At  the  same 
time,  she  took  the  precaution  of  appoint- 
ing Sebastian  Bourbon  captain  of  the  city 
and  its  gates,  replacing  the  guards  at  the 
palace  by  Christian  soldiers,  members  of 
the  family ;  and  she  placed  herself  in  close 
and  confidential  communication  with  the 
political  agent  at  Sehore,  twenty  miles  off, 
where  the  Bhopal  contingent  of  artillery, 
horse,  and  foot,  though  officered  by  Brit- 
ish officers,  was  in  a  state  of  mutiny. 

On  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Durand  with 
the  fugitives  from  Indore,  at  Sehore,  the 
Secunder  was  able  to  render  him  great 
assistance  in  conveying  the  women  and 
children  to  a  place  ot  safety  at  Hoshanga- 
bad.  The  party  were  convoyed  by  her 
own  troops,  as  the  contingent  could  not 
be  trusted ;  and  they  were  advised  to  pass 
by  Echarwar,  the  chief  place  on  Madame 
Dulhin's  estate,  which  was  administered 
and  held  by  a  member  of  the  family.  This 
officer  escorted  them  to  Hoshangabad,  and 
was  able,  with  the  assistance  of  the  be- 
gum's confidential  officials  whom  she  sent 
with  Colonel   Durand,  to  defeat  a  base 

Clot  for  the  massacre  of  the  party,  hatched 
y  some  members  of  the  Mahomedan  es- 
cort. Thus  again,  at  a  time  of  need,  the 
Bourbons  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
State  they  served. 

The  history  of  the  family  up  to  the 
present  time  is  now  concluded.  It  will  be 
seen  how  intimately  of  late  years  it  has 
been  connected  with  the  course  of  events 
in  Bhopal ;  so  much  so,  that  one  cannot 
be  told  without  the  other  being  noted. 
Their  later  story  furnishes  a  sketch  of 
Bhopal  history  for  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  The  fidelity  of  the  Bourbons 
is  not  more  admirable  than  the  generous 
acknowledgments  and  rewards  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  chiefs  they  served  were 
honorably  acquired. 

There  only  remains  to  add  a  few  lines 
with  reference  to  their  present  position  in 
the  community,  and  the  change  that  has 
been  effected  m  their  customs  and  habits 
owing  to  long  settlement  in  India.  Their 
circumstances,  by  the  reduction  of  their 
landed  property,  since  the  death  of  Ma- 
dame Dulhin,  are  not  nearly  so  flourishing 
as  they  used  to  be ;  but  there  are  hopes 
that  tneir  former  position  may  be  partly 
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restored.  Intermarriage  with  individuals 
of  Oriental  race  appears  by  this  history  to 
have  in  no  way  detracted  from  either  their 
mental  or  physical  capacity,  though  it  has 
darkened  their  complexions.  Since  their 
settlement  in  Bhopal,  and  probably  long 
before,  they  have  found  it  necessary  to 
assume  the  social  customs  and  costume 
of  their  Moslem  masters.  They  seclude 
their  women  from  the  public  gaze,  and  all 
wear  the  Mahomedan  dress.  This  may 
be  necessary  in  a  city  like  Bhopal,  but  it 
is  not  without  its  embarrassments;  for 
instance,  a  short  while  ago,  the  present 
head  of  the  family  failed  in  his  efforts  to 
marry  his  two  sons  to  members  of  the 
Gardiner  family  of  Lucknow,  on  account 
of  the  aversion  of  the  young  women  to 
adopt  European  customs.  The  members 
of  the  family  bear  Moslem  names  in  addi- 
tion to  their  own.  This  extends  even  to 
the  women,  and  is  the  result  of  the  close 
intimacy  between  the  family  and  the  rulers. 
The  kindly  solicitude  of  the  latter,  and  the 
friendly  relations  between  Moslem  and 
Christian,  are  honorable  to  both,  and  prob- 
ably in  no  other  city  in  India,  can  be  seen 
professors  of  these  two  faiths  living  in 
such  amity,  that,  on  occasion  of  their  re- 
spective feasts  and  festivals,  they  eat  and 
drink  together. 

For  twelve  years,  a  Catholic  priest,  the 
late  Father  Norbed,  lived  at  Bhopal  as 
resident  chaplain  to  the  Bourbons,  and 
was  supplied  with  funds  sufficient  to  build 
a  church  by  the  late  Madame  Dulhin.  It 
is  situated  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  in 
the  suburb  of  Jehangirabad,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  holding  a  congregation  of  three 
hundred  persons  ;  near  it  is  a  pavilion  for 
the  members  of  the  familv  when  they 
come  to  service.  On  Sundays  and  fite 
days  a  part  of  the  chancel  is  curtained  for 
the  women,  few  of  whom  sit  in  the  nave. 
The  Christians  number  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  there  are  few  more  interest- 
ing sights  to  be  seen  than  this  isolated 
Catholic  community,  worshipping  together 
in  their  own  church,  in  the  midst  of  an 
alien  race  and  creed,  not  only  unmolested, 
but  with  perfect  freedom. 

W.   KiNCAID. 
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"  There  are  divers  birds  that  fly  away 
when  storms  and  winter  come,  one  of 
those  birds  am  I,"  said  Fleckno,  a  Catho- 
lic traveller  to  Brazil  in  the  year  1640. 
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It  was  a  lovely  spring  morning  in  Sep- 
tember when  we  arrived  at  Santos,  aboard 
the  R.M.S.  Elbe,  having  made  the  run 
from  Montevideo  in  three  days.  The 
city  is  about  live  miles  from  the  sea,  up  a 
tidal  river,  the  bar  of  which  has  obtained 
a  bad  reputation  from  repeated  ship- 
wrecks. About  midway  between  the 
mouth  and  the  city  we  passed  an  old  fort, 
which  in  the  time  of  tlic  buccaneers  ex- 
changed many  a  shot  with  the  pirates  of 
those  days.  The  river  spreads  into  a  lake 
in  front  of  Santos,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  wooded  mountains  rise  up  from  the 
water,  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  cottage 
or  farmhouse. 

On  landing  we  found  Santos  a  place 
of  much  business,  the  streets  admirablv 
paved  and  clean,  with  tramways  in  all 
directions.  These  tramways  carried  no 
passengers,  but  onljr  coffee,  and  the  prin- 
cipal street  contained  numerous  great 
warehouses  filled  with  coffee,*  the  aroma 
of  which  was  very  delicious.  It  surprised 
us  to  see  no  English,  French,  or  Italiian 
names  over  the  shojxloors  or  warehouses ; 
they  all  seemed  Portuguese,  and  yet  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
some  English  merchants  were  amongst 
the  founders  of  the  place.  We  entered  a 
church  near  the  Government  House,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Catherine,  which  was  small 
but  clean,  and  containing  a  clay  statue  of 
the  saint  with  oyster  shells  sticking  to  it. 
There  is  a  remarkable  story  connected 
with  this  statue;  it  appears  that  in  1591 
the  buccaneer  Cavendish  sacked  the  town 
while  the  people  were  at  mass,  and  plun- 
dered the  church,  taking  this  statue,  which 
being  of  little  value  he  threw  into  the  bay, 
where  it  lay  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years.  The  anger  of  Heaven  seemed  to 
overtake  Cavendish,  for  on  the  same  voy- 
age, on  the  way  home,  he  died  of  a  broken 
heart  because,  in  the  words  of  the  histo- 
rian, *' dissensions  and  disaster  marked 
the  rest  of  the  voyage  ;  two  of  his  vessels, 
the  Desire  and  the  Roebuck,  deserted 
from  him,  and  the  Brazilians  killed  and 
captured  a  number  of  his  men  under 
Commodore  Knyvet." 

On  a  hill  over  the  city  is  a  most  pictur- 
esque-looking convent,  out  we  could  not 
obtain  mules  to  make  the  ascent,  for  it 
rained  so  heavily  in  the  morning  that  the 
muIe-owncrs  safd  the  road  would  be  un- 
safe, being  too  slippery. 

Santos  is  a  place  wliich  has  advanced 
greatly,  and  is  much  indebted  to  British 
enterprise,  in  the  form  of  the  San  Paulo 
railway  and  the  sanitary  improvements. 
It  still  suffers  at  times  from  yellow  fever. 
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The  population  may  be  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  souls.  We  did  not  see  any  siens 
of  poverty.  The  distinguished  traveller 
Captain  (now  Sir  Francis)  Burton  was 
consul  here  during  some  years,  and  set 
out  from  here  on  his  great  canoe  voyage 
down  the  San  Francisco  River,  which  is 
the  Mississippi  of  Brazil ;  he  followed  its 
course  two  thousand  miles  till  stopped  by 
the  Paulo  Aphonso  Falls,  near  Pemam- 
buco. 

The  hillsides  round  Santos  are  clothed 
with  the  most  luxuriant  foliage  and  lovely 
flowering  trees,  amongst  which  we  saw 
the  Cobea  scandens  wim  its  purple  hang- 
ing flowers,  and  trees  with  yellow  blos- 
soms that  looked  like  burnished  gold  in 
the  sunshine.  Wild  passion-flowers  inter- 
mingle with  and  twine  themselves  round 
the  trunks  of  the  larger  trees,  or  the  shin- 
ing stems  of  the  bamboos,  which  look  like 
waving  plumes  with  their  graceful  foliaee. 

Away  to  the  south  is  the  maze  of  a 
virgin  forest,  where  nature  seems  to  tempt 
the  botanist  in  her  home  of  mysteiy* 
There  are  palms  of  every  kind,  screw 
pines,  camphor  trees,  immense  aloes,  sago 
palms,  mangoes,  and  plantains,  mixing  m 
the  most  delightful  confusion  with  lianas 
or  rope-plants,  which  form  a  natural  tap- 
estry for  exquisite  creepers,  which  are 
trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sun,  whose 
rays  now  and  then  penetrate  the  network 
of  leaves.  The  ugly  sumambaia,  or  sloth- 
tree,  is  also  to  be  seen,  sometimes  stripped 
of  all  its  leaves  by  a  sloth  who  fastens  on 
it  and  never  leaves  it  till  he  has  devoured 
every  leaf.*  Now  and  then  a  giant  of  the 
forest  falls  and  becomes  a  garden  for 
innumerable  ferns  and  orchids.  A  French 
botanist  said  *'  that  it  would  take  a  fort* 
night  to  botanize  one  of  these  trees;'*  so 
luxuriant  is  the  vegetation  in  this  prolific 
country  that  every  seed  appears  to  grow 
wherever  it  is  deposited. 

The  ascent  to  the  plains  of  Piratininga 
(where  the  city  of  San  Paulo  now  stands^ 
which  was  once  so  formidable,  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  famous  San  Paulo  rail- 
way, made  by  English  engineers  with  great 
labor,  running  in  zigzag  lines,  parapetted 
where  there  are  precipices,  and  tunnelled 
through  huge  rocks.  We  left  Santos  bv 
the  afternoon  train  for  San  Paulo.  It 
was  a  swampy  country  for  some  miles, 
with  patches  of  sugar-cane  or  bananas, 
around  a  few  scattered  straw  huts.  Be- 
fore long  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Sena 
Cubaton  range  of  mountains,  about  five 

*  So  fond  is  this  mnimal  of  this  parHcnlar  tree  that  ft 
derivei  iu  name  from  this,  m  SDiiuinbaiji  ineaBe  elolk- 
tree. 
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or  six  thousand  feet  in  height  and  very 
precipitous.  Arriving  at  Raiz  de  Serra 
(literally,  foot  of  the  hill)  we  found  a  pretty 
little  station,  with  several  workshops ;  the 
women  and  children  at  the  latter  seemed 
English.  Here  the  engine  was  detached, 
and  the  train  broken  up  into  parts  of  two 
or  three  carriages  each,  the  ascent  being 
made  by  means  of  three  inclined  planes, 
up  which  the  carriages  are  drawn  by  a 
steel  wire  rope,  worked  by  a  powerful 
engine  at  the  top.^ 

wheQ  you  loolc  up  at  the  first  inclined 
plane  the  railway  seems  as  steep  as  a 
flight  of  stairs,  but  once  on  the  incline 
you  feel  as  if  in  an  ordinary  carriage  go- 
mg  up  a  hill.  Of  course  if  the  steel  rope 
were  to  break  it  would  mean  destruction, 
but  so  careful  are  the  railway  people  that 
no  passengers  have  met  such  an  accident 
in  the  thirty  years  that  the  railway  has 
been  open.  Once  when  a  goods  train  was 
descending  it  broke  loose,  out  the  engine- 
driver  and  guard  saved  their  lives  by 
jumping  off.  At  the  top  of  the  first  in- 
cline there  was  a  level  of  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards,  where  we  saw  more  workshops 
and  English  children.  Then  we  began  to 
ascend  the  second  plane,  a  little  steeper 
than  the  first,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain.  The  line  of  the  railway  climbed 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  mountam,  a  prec- 
ipice of  several  thousand  feet  opening  on 
our  left.  The  bridges  and  drains,  the  lat- 
ter cut  in  the  rock,  were  splendid  works 
of  engineering,  and  as  the  torrents  and 
cascades  leaped  down  from  the  heights 
above  us,  their  water  was  caught  by  dams 
and  walls  of  masonry,  showing  what  labor 
and  patience  had  been  expended  in  mak- 
ing the  railway. 

The  third  mcline  seemed  to  me  the 
steepest  of  all,  and  when  we  reached  the 
top  the  train  was  again  put  together.  The 
ascent  of  the  three  planes  took  nearly  an 
hour,  as  we  had  to  wait  for  the  other  parts 
of  the  train  to  be  drawn  up  in  succession. 
1  forgot  to  say  that  on  the  third  incline 
we  met  a  couple  of  carriages  descending, 
the  passengers  being  mostly  Italian  peas- 
ants, and  the  weight  of  their  train  serving 
to  draw  us  up  without  any  help  from  the 
engine-house  at  the  summit. 

The  next  ten  miles  of  our  course  was 
over  tremendous  gorges,  so  deep  that  you 
could  not  see  the  bottom.  At  one  place 
there  was  a  narrow  defile  between  two 
mountains,  spanned  by  a  bridge ;  sustain- 
ing a  heavy  train  at  such  a  height,  it  made 
us  shudder,  reminding  us  of  the  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  at  Niagara,  which  sways  and 
creaks  under  a  single  pony-carriage.    Far 


as  the  eye  can  ran^  you  see  forests  of 
various  trees,  covenng  all  the  slopes  of 
Serra  Cubaton,  till  lost  in  the  valleys,  over 
which  the  shades  of  night  were  beginning 
to  close  in,  as  we  descended  the  mountain 
mdually  and  easily  to  the  city  of  San 
Faulo. 

In  the  year  1553,  the  king  of  Portugal 
sent  out  D.  Duarte  da  Costa  as  governor 
to  this  distant  province,  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  Seven  Jesuits  accom- 
panied the  governor.  They  were  sent  by 
St  Ignatius,  who  bad  already  perceived 
the  importance  of  this  mission,  which  had 
been  established  by  Father  Manuel  de 
Nobrega  and  his  companions  in  Bahia  in 
the  year  1549.  Southey  mentions  that  the 
Jesuits  met  with  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  their  work  of  conversion,  not  only  with 
the  native  tribes  of  savages,  but  also  from 
their  own  countrymen  who  had  settled 
there.  During  the  half-century  that  the 
colonization  of  Brazil  had  been  left  to 
chance,  the  colonists  were  almost  with- 
out law  and  religion.  They  were  of  that 
class  of  men  upon  whom  the  fear  of  God 
had  no  effect,  and  the  Mamelucos,  or  Mes- 
tizos, were  the  worst  These  were  the 
children  of  forei|piers  and  natives,  and 
were  always  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  Jes- 
uits, because  the  latter  strenuously  op- 
posed slave-dealing.  On  the  arrival  m 
Brazil  of  the  seven  Jesuits,  among  whom 
were  Luis  de  Grane,  who  had  been  rector 
of  a  college  at  Coimbra,  and  Joseph  de 
Anchieta,  then  quite  a  young  man,  but 
afterwards  known  as  the  Thaumaturgus 
of  the  New 'World,  St.  Ignatius  erected 
Brazil  into  an  independent  province  and 
appointed  Fathers  Nobre^  and  Luis  de 
Grane  first  provincials.  Nobrega's  first 
act  was  to  establish  a  college  in  the  plains 
of  Piratininga.  Thirteen  of  the  company, 
under  Manuel  de  Paiva,  were  sent  here. 
Anchieta  went  with  them  as  schoolmaster, 
and  as  their  first  mass  was  celebrated  on 
the  feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St  Paul, 
they  named  the  college  after  the  saint,  a 
name,  as  Southey  says,  which  extended  to 
the  town  that  arose  tnere,  and  has  become 
famous  in  South  America.  "Here  we 
are,"  says  Father  Anchieta  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  St.  Ignatius, "  sometimes  more  than 
twenty  of  us  in  a  little  hut  of  wicker-work 
and  mud,  roofed  with  straw,  fourteen  paces 
long  and  ten  wide.  This  is  the  infirmary, 
dormitory,  refectory,  kitchen,  and  store- 
room. Yet  we  covet  not  the  more  spa- 
cious dwellings  which  our  brethren  inhabit 
in  other  parts,  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  in  a  straiter  place  when  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  be  born  among  beasts  in  a 
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manger ;  and  when  he  deigned  to  die  for 
us  upon  the  cross."  Dav  and  night  did 
this  indefatigable  man  laoor  amongst  the 
natives  and  Mamelucos  ;  he  taught  them 
L;itin  and  learned  from  them  the  Tupi- 
namba  language,  of  which  he  composed  the 
first  grammar  and  vocabulary  ever  made. 
As  he  had  no  books,  he  wrote  a  separate 
lesson  on  a  leaf  for  each  of  his  pupils, 
after  the  day's  work  was  done.  "  I  serve," 
says  he  in  another  letter  to  St.  Ignatius, 
*'as  physician  and  barber,  physicking  and 
bleeding  the  Indians,  and  some  of  them 
have  recovered  under  my  hands  when 
their  lives  were  pot  expected,  because 
others  had  died  of  the  same  diseases.  Be- 
sides these  emplovments  I  have  learnt 
another  trade  whicn  necessity  taught  me, 
that  is,  to  make  alpargatas.  I  am  now  a 
good  workman  at  this,  and  have  made 
many  for  the  brethren,  for  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  travel  with  leathern  shoes  among 
these  wilds.  The  alpargata  is  a  .sort  of 
shoe,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  made  of 
hemp." 

The  Mameluco  settlement  of  St.  An- 
dres, a  short  distance  off,  was  a  great 
annoyance  to  the  Jesuits,  as  Ramalho, 
the  head  of  it,  was  a  noted  slave-dealer,  a 
kind  of  land  pirate.  The  governor,  Mem 
de  Sa,  resolved  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
government  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesu- 
its, because  there  was  no  priest  at  the 
other  place ;  the  flag  was  therefore  planted 
in  front  of  the  Jesuit  college.  Such  was 
the  foundation  of  the  city  which  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  source  of  so  much  trouble 
and  affliction  to  the  Jesuits  in  South  Amer- 
ica, owing  to  the  terrible  and  repeated 
raids  made  by  these  same  Mamelucos  or 
Paulistas  upon  the  Jesuit  missions  in  Par- 
aguay, sweeping  off  men,  women,  and 
children  into  slavery.  After  one  of  these 
raids  they  sold  forty  thousand  captives  in 
the  market-place  of  San  Paulo,  from  £\o 
to  jCS^  ^  head.  In  many  cases  they  mur- 
dered the  Jesuit  priests  and  sacked  the 
churches ;  any  captives  that  were  unable 
to  continue  afoot  the  journey  to  San  Paulo, 
were  ruthlessly  butchered  by  the  road- 
side. 

The  San  Paulo  of  to-day  has  an  air  of 
dignity  and  wealth.  Many  of  the  colTee- 
nobles  of  Brazil  have  palaces  here ;  they 
are  descendants  of  the  above-mentioned 
sanguinary  .Mamelucos.  The  public  build- 
ings are  line,  the  streets  narrow  and  wind- 
ing, but  smoothly  paved,  and  the  shops 
well  stocked  with  goods.  Everything  is 
dear,  that  is,  if  imported,  having  to  pay 
for  transport  from  Santos.  Even  Drake 
and  Hawkins  did  not  venture  to  come  so 


far  inland.  There  is  a  beautiful  public 
park,  with  a  variety  of  the  flora  and  timber 
of  Brazil,  and  most  of  the  houses  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  have  gardens  filled 
with  the  most  lovely  flowers.  Pontset- 
tias  five  and  six  feet  high,  fuchsia  trees, 
bougain villas,  begonias,  gleichenias,  huge 
arums  with  shield-like  leaves,  and  the  ex- 
quisite gardenias,  which  almost  make  the 
air  too  heavy  with  their  delicious  odor. 
Birds,  butterflies,  and  flowers  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  brilliancy  of  color  in 
this  tropical  region.  In  shady  places  we 
came  upon  some  beautiful  ferns.  We  had 
not  time  to  make  a  large  collection,  but 
Hinchliffc,  the  Alpine  traveller,  mentions 
that  he  has  collected  two  hundred  and 
f^fty  different  kinds  in  one  day,  amongst 
which  was  the  rare  and  exquisite  Adiam^ 
turn  lunulatum.  This  curious  form  of 
maiden-hair  is  simply  pinnate,  and  does 
not  branch  ;  the  rachis  is  almost  as  fine 
as  a  hair,  and  when  it  is  about  a  foot  long 
it  droops  down  to  the  ground  and  takes 
root  from  the  end  like  a  strawberry-runner, 
repeating  the  process  perpetually. 

San  Paulo  is  the  centre  of  a  country 
abounding  in  picture.sque  scenery  and 
great  conee  plantations,  the  owners  of 
which  are  among  the  richest  people  in 
the  world.  Coffee  is  the  principal  product 
of  Brazil,  and  the  coffee  tax  constitutes 
the  largest  share  of  the  government  reve- 
nue. The  plantations  are  mostly  on  the 
hillside,  just  like  the  vineyards  m  Spain, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  coffee-plant 
when  full-grown  has  darker  sjeen  leaves, 
more  like  a  Portugal  laurel,  and  grows 
about  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  its  white, 
star-shaped  flower  contrasting  well  with 
the  darkness  of  the  foliage.  The  tiled 
Fazenda  house,  which  we  visited,  was  sur- 
rounded by  cocoanut  palms,  planted  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  verandah,  and  a 
little  in  front  was  the  terreira,  a  round 
space  of  about  an  acre,  floored  with  con- 
crete and  surrounded  by  a  low  wall.  This 
is  where  the  berries  arc  dried  in  the  sun. 
The  process  takes  usually  sixty  dajrs,  the 
negroes  continually  turning  them  up  with 
shovels,  or  covering  them  when  it  raiu. 
A  little  beyond  the  dwelling-house  are  a 
number  of  other  tiled  houses  clustered 
together.  These  are  the  negroes*  quar^ 
ters ;  there  are  usually  from  one  hundral 
to  Ave  hundred  slaves  engaged  in  a  plants 
tion.  November  is  the  principal  g;atheriiig- 
month,  and  from  sunrise  to  sunset  men, 
women,  and  children  are  gathering  the 
berries  in  baskets,  working  silently  and 
steadily  under  the  overseer's  eye. 

Every  day  each  slave  gathers,  on  the 
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average,  berries  enough  to  produce  fifty 
pounds  of  dried  coffee.  The  pickings  are 
collected  in  carts  and  brought  to  the  mill- 
house,  where  the  seeds  must  be  prepared 
for  market.  The  coffee-berry  is  a  little 
larger  than  a  cranberry,  ana  something 
like  one  in  appearance.  Each  of  the  two 
seeds  is  enveloped  in  a  delicate  membrane, 
the  pergaminho;  this,  being  strongly  ad- 
herent, can  only  be  removed  by  much 
rubbing  even  when  the  seed  is  dry.  Out- 
side of  the  pergaminho  there  is  a  thicker 
and  less  adherent  covering,  the  casquinho. 
The  two  seeds,  with  their  respective  inner 
and  outer  coverings,  are  together  envel- 
oped in  a  tough  shell,  the  casco,  which,  in 
turn,  is  surrounded  by  a  thin,  white  pulp, 
and  outer  skin,  forming  the  berry.  Nearly 
all  the  processes  of  preparation  seek,  first, 
the  removal  of  the  outer  pulp  by  macera- 
tion in  water;  second,  the  drying  of  the 
seeds  with  their  coverings;  third,  the  re- 
moval of  the  several  coverings  after  they 
are  dry.  To  these  three  processes  is 
sometimes  added  a  fourth,  by  which  the 
seeds  are  sorted  according  to  their  forms 
and  sizes. 

There  are  still  a  million  of  slaves  in 
Brazil,  but  the  religious  orders  in  1880  set 
a  good  example  by  freeing  all  their  slaves, 
which  has  been  imitated  by  several  wealthy 
planters  at  their  death.  Moreover,  each 
State  and  municipality  sets  apart  an  an- 
nual sum  for  the  freedom  of  slaves  by 
purchase.  The  emancipation  movement 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  1873 
with  the  distinguished  statesman,  Vis- 
count Paranhos,  through  whose  efforts 
was  passed  a  law  by  which  all  children  of 
slaves  were  born  free.  It  is  supposed 
that  in  ten  years  there  will  be  no  more 
slaves  in  Brazil.  The  great  want  of  the 
country  is  population,  for  although  it  is 
just  the  same  extent  as  the  United  States, 
it  has  barely  ten  million  inhabitants.  Much 
of  it  is  of  little  use,  but  there  is  still  an 
abundance  of  land  fit  to  grow  or  produce 
anything,  where  millions  of  Europeans, 
with  the  climate  no  hotter  than  Sicily  or 
Andalusia,  could  find  homes,  happiness, 
and  atifluence.  An  eloquent  Brazilian 
writer  has  observed  with  much  truth  :  — 

Such  misery  and  so  much  want  in  the  Old 
World  I  Here  such  neglected  wealth,  and  so 
much  that  can  make  life  happy !  Lands  that 
will  fructify  every  manner  of  plant  and  grain 
cast  into  their  bosom,  shoals  of  fish  to  feed 
the  ]mor,  a  wealth  of  precious  stones  and  ores, 
a  channel  easily  connecting  with  the  outer 
world  I     But  the  age  will  come,  and  the  day 


has  dawned,  when  men  shall  flock  to  these 
unknown  regions,  when  gardens,  quays,  and 
works  of  art,  shall  adorn  the  riverside,  when 
town  and  village  shall  whiten  the  plain,  and 
when  the  voices  of  a  happy  people  shall  be 
heard  where  the  profound  solitude  and  silence 
are  now  broken  only  by  the  moan  of  the  dove, 
by  the  scream  of  the  night-bird,  and  by  the 
baying  of  the  wild  dog. 

We  left  San  Paulo  a  little  after  daybreak 
by  rail  for  Cachoeira.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  was  for  several  miles  monotonous 
and  barren,  with  here  and  there  some  scat- 
tered huts  and  a  few  lean  cattle.  As  we 
plunged  into  the  interior  our  route  lay 
between  ranges  of  hills  thickly  coateS 
with  forest.  We  were  in  the  backwoods 
of  Brazil  where  neither  roads  nor  houses 
were  seen.  Solitude  on  all  sides.  Then 
a  more  open  country  succeeded,  until  we 
reached  a  village  called  Guaratinguetk, 
famous  for  a  kind  of  doughnuts,  which 
served  for  our  breakfast. 

It  was  midday  when  the  train  stopped 
at  Cachoeira,  a  well-built  town  on  the 
River  Parahyba,  During  the  next  one 
hundred  miles  our  route  followed  the 
course  of  this  river,  sometimes  through 
wide  valleys,  sometimes  round  the  foot  of 
a  steep  hill  range.  Now  and  then  we  saw 
coffee  plantations  resembling  hop-gardens, 
chmbing  up  the  mountain-side ;  the  men 
and  women  were  at  work,  mostly  with 
hoes,  and  the  plants  looked  clean  and 
healthy. 

At  Barra  we  came  to  the  junction  with 
the  Pedro  Segundo  trunk  line,  about  sun- 
down. From  here  there  was  a  succession 
of  tunnels,  viaducts,  embankments,  and 
bridges  till  the  train  reached  a  height  of 
more  than  three  thousand  feet,  the  view 
every  now  and  then  taking  in  magnificent 
glimpses  of  plain,  valley,  forest,  and 
mountain.  And  when  the  moon  rose, 
bright  and  clear,  the  picture  was  one  of 
surpassing  beauty.  It  was  a  panorama  of 
the  most  varied  and  unrivalled  scenery. 
In  fact  there  is  nothing  else  on  earth  to 
compare  with  the  richness  and  luxuriant 
splendor  of  Brazil,  whether  in  all  the  fervid 
heat  of  noonday,  or  by  the  pale  brilliancy 
of  tropical  moonlight. 

"  The  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in 
the  sky  "  long  before  we  reached  Rio  Ja- 
neyro.  We  liad  travelled  three  hundred 
miles  since  morning,  but  did  not  feel  the 
least  fatigued,  the  charms  of  the  scenery 
having  completely  disguised  the  length  of 
the  journey. 

M.  MULMALL. 
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From  Temple  B«r.  plutocracy  gradually  asserting  its  indepeif 

A  FEW  MANCHESTER  WORTHIES.  dence.    Where  the  present  college  stajods, 

Bv  THE  REV.  GEORGE  HUNTINGTON.  the  interesting  group  of  buildincs  close  to 

...            i-£r       .  ..               >  .V    1.  r\iA  the  cathedral,  the  lords  of  Manchester 

ru^"ul  */''?<^'"^°*  *°T  "^T  vl  A  °''*  fitted  their  hall.    The  last  of  the  Lords  de 

Church  "of  Manchester  have  looked  down  y^  y^          ^„^^„  ^  ^y^^  ..pri^^j  Lo^„ 

on  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen-  coUegiated  the  parish  church,  and  rebuilt 

tury  'There  were  none  of  the  tall  chira-  jj,^  Jj^  buildings  as  a  residence  for  the 

nays  the  smoke  from  which   dehles  the  ^^^^^^    ^„j    fS,,^^^      H^   ^^^,5^    ^^ 

atmosphere    for  man^jr  a    m'le.    for    tijc  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^    half^ister    Joan,   wife   of 

"  ruggcs  and    rezes      for  which,  as  old  .j.^^^^^  Lord  West,  who  sold  it  to  John 

Hollingworth    tells  us,   Manchester  was  ^^        ^j^i^^^  ^j  London,  who  resold  it  in 

famous  were  made  at  home.    The  Irwell,  ^  '      mj(,j,„i-s    Moslev    alderman  of 

the  Irk,  and  the  Medlock  were  then  trout  ^^^^       ,„  ^^^^^  ^^^j,    (;  ^^j^ed  tiU 

streams;  trees  grew  in  what  is  now  St.  sir  Oswald  Mosley  sold  it  to  the  corpora. 

Ann  s  .Square  ;  Market  Street,  boasted  of  ^.^^  „f  Manchester  in  1845.    The  lordship 

as  the  be-sl-lighted  thoroughfare  m  Eu-  ^f  ^^^j^„  y^^^  „„,    ^fjf.^  ^^  ^^  j^;; 

rope,  was  then  a  narrow  lane  ;  Bank  1  op,  j  ^^^  (^^  C            At  Wigan 

where  IS  now  the  London  and  North-West-  (he  tolls  used  till  lately  to  U  paid  to  the 

ern  Railway  Station  was  a  rockj  ravine  ^^  ,^^j  „f  j^e  manor;  his  residence 

over  which  vehicles  toiled  with  difficulty.  ^  j^  ^jj,,  ^^„gj  „,e  Hall.     He  pro- 

A  very  few  vears  back  people  fished  in  ,  ;    ^^  ^^e  annual  fair,  accompanied  by 

the  ponJs  of  Strangewavs  Hall,  the  site  j,,^    ^           ^^^    corporation  With   thefr 

of  the  present  Courts  of  Law;  and  haw-  ^aces ;  preceded  by  halbert-men  and  a 

thorngrew  and  birds^sang  in  Broughton  ,^^„^,  ^^^^     ^e  read  or  caused  to  be 

Lane  and  Burj-  New  Road.    Tlie  suBurDs  ^^       proclamation  against    disoiderly 

still  show  their  originally  rural  character  conduct,  after  which  hi  and  the  m»y6c 

in  such  names  as  Withington  "^"'^,7;!'-  politely  bowed  to  each  other,  "God  sive 

lows  or  withies  grew  on  tlie  banks  of  the  [j,^  q^'^^^  „  ^^^^    .      ^  ^^  t^en  they  sat 

streams  and  were  plaited  into  the  baskets  jown  to  a  cold  collation  at  the  rertor's 

m  which  the  good  folk  took  their  butter  ^^  ^^^ich   every  one  might  go 

and  eggs  to  Shudchill  Market;  and  Rus-  ^^jf,,  ^r  without  invitation.    For  Sany  a 

ho  me,  where  the  townspeople  went  out  to  ,                       ^  ,„,dg  ^^^  church  dignlu- 

gatherthe  rushes  wherewith   o  straw  their  ^ies  sat  in  their  own  courts,  administered 

floors.    Withy-grove  and  Withy-bush  tell  .^^^^^^^  ^^^  sometimes  issued  their  own 

the  same  tale.  coins.    A  right  reverend  prelate  invested 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  steam  power,  „      ^^^^^j  ^^  f^^^j^j  j^  Manchester* 
merchants  brought  their  wares  on  pack- 
horses 
ham, 


lucky  if   they  escaped   the   higUav.u...  ^.^^^  ^^^^.^    „     ^ds. 

who  wore  on  the    ookout  for  them  on  Lancashire  is^  full  of  examples  of  the 

Bo  ton  Moors  or  Blacks  one  Ldge,  espe-  ^^^vellous  way  in  which  its  intelligent 

cially  If  they  had  sealed  an  extra  good  ^^^    enterprising    children    realiied  foi- 

bargain  with  an  extra  good  g  ass  of  grog.  .j-he  great  firm  of  E.  (for  local 

Dcin's  C.ate,  literally  the   Dane  s   Gate,  ^^^^^^^  j  ^up^ress  Uie  name)  wu  a  case 

lately  widened  into  a  magnihccnt  thor-  j^       .„j     Originally  in  humble  circum- 

oughfarc,  was  then  a  mean  street,  with  its  ^^^^^        thougli  not  without  some  claim  to 

Knott  or  knuts  mill  at  one  extremity.  ^,y^  ^^^^   f^e  family  has  supplied  the 

Around  the  town  were  the  mansions,  ^^„„,    ,,;„,  sheriffs  and  members  of  Parw 

manor-houses,  and  moated  granges  of  aiis-  u^^^j^j  ^„j  church-founders, 

tocratic   owners,    whose    memories    are  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 

handed   down  in   the   familiar  n.imes  of   . .i,.„..  1 .i,„„  „",»  ^^J.^.a  j_  .v. 

Ancoats,   Ardw 
Street,  Stanley 


.'.,,.,'                        c  /iDOUi  ine  oeginninK  oiine  prescni  ceo- 

in  the  familiar  n-imcs  of  j,,rce  brothers  were  engkged  in  the 

«ick,  StranKcways,   Derby  ^^jjufacture  of  ginghams,  t>i^  a  sUple 

•Street,  .Moslev  Street, and  ,     „f  t,,e    district.    Trade  was  bSid. 


bad, 

price's  were  low;  above  all,  capital 


Smedlcy  I^ne.* 

Lancashire  h.is  always  presented  a  i;"^;-;^ "  y;^"„'p,h7three"br^h''e^«Ji^ 
strange  admixture  of  an  ancient  aristoc-  ^^a^^-  the  pursuit  of  business  a  forlorn 
racy  with  feudal  privileges,  and  a  modern  ,  ^^^^^  ^^^-^^^^  ^  ^  ^^j^i^^  ^^^t  out  to 

*  Manchester  alito  ctimmemor.-ites  its  benefactor*  in  '. 
luch  iiamc^i  ja  Uyrum  Street^  John  Dalton  Street,  etc.,        *  The  Free  Grammar  School.    It  utod  to  bcfrMI 
etc  ,  it  i*  not  to  now. 
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India,  and  was  not  heard  of  for  vears. 
Meanwhile  matters  did  not  mend  at  nome, 
and  the  two  brothers  fell  out,  would  have 
no  dealings  together,  and  tried  to  under- 
sell each  other.  Side  by  side  they  rode 
to  Manchester,  but  never  exchanged  a 
word ;  they  put  up  at  the  same  inn,  but  in 
separate  rooms.  Well,  one  day  they  came 
as  usual,  glum  and  defiant,  nursing  their 
grief  and  cursing  their  ill-luck,  when  a 
stranger  of  military  appearance  was  seen 
approaching  the  inn.  He  asked  if  the 
brothers  E.  put  up  there. 

On  being  told  that  they  did,  he  asked 
to  be  shown  into  their  room,  but  was  in- 
formed that  they  were  at  enmity,  and  sat 
in  different  apartments. 

"  Tell  them,"  said  the  unknown,  "  that 
a  gentleman  wants  to  see  them  on  particu- 
lar business,  which  he  can  only  transact 
with  both  of  them  together." 

After  some  parley  the  stranger  was 
shown  into  a  room,  where  sat  the  broth- 
ers, gloomy  and  forbidding. 

"  What  I  've  got  to  say,  began  the  un- 
known, *'  is  for  your  benefit ;  but  before  I 
speak  another  word  you  must  shake  hands 
with  each  other  and  with  me.  I  see  you 
don't  know  me ;  and  you  may  ask  what 
right  I  have  to  dictate  to  you.  That's 
soon  told.  I  am  your  brother  T.  I'm 
grieved  to  my  heart  to  find  you  at  vari- 
ance. I've  made  money,  and  I  have  the 
will  to  help  you  ;  but  what  I  do  must  be 
done  for  both  or  for  neither." 

The  two  were  silent  for  a  time  ;  but  at 
length  they  shook  hands,  and  promised 
that  bygones  should  be  bygones.  They 
kept  their  word ;  so  did  tiie  other.  He 
had  attained  the  rank  of  a  colonel,  and 
become  rich  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectations  ;  he  invested  thirty  thousand 
pounds  in  the  business,  introduced  the 
newest  inventions,  procured  the  best  ma- 
chiner}*,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  great  concern  which  bears  his  name. 

The  old  college  buildings  are  well  worth 
a  visit,  both  for  their  quaint  beauty  and 
for  their  associations.  They  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  warden  and  fellows  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  college,  A.  D.  1547, 
when  they  were  granted  to  the  Earls  of 
Derby,  who  occasionally  used  them  as 
their  town  house.  The  college  was  re- 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1578,  and 
subsequently  endowed  by  Charles  the 
First,  A.  D.  1635  ;  but  the  warden  and  fel- 
lows never  got  back  their  old  dwelling, 
though  the  Earl  of  Derby  of  King  James 
the  First's  day  allowea  Dr.  Dee,  the 
warden,  noted  as  an  astrologer,  and,  as 
some  say,  a  conjurer,  the  use  of  it.    In 


the  room  now  known  as  the  audit  room 
he  is  said  to  have  entertained  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  During  the  Commonwealth  the 
ancient  buildings  were  used  as  a  powder 
magazine.  The  Chetham  feoffees  pur- 
chased them  from  the  celebrated  Charlotte 
Tremouille.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  on 
a  valuation  made  at  the  time,  the  buildings 
were  valued  at  ;^5,2io  los.  8^.,  the  site  at 
;^ioo.  What  a  difference  now,  when, 
save  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
the  buildings  would  fetch  but  little,  and 
the  site  untold  thousands  !  * 

They  still  look  much  as  they  looked  in 
bygone  days,  save  that  their  long  low 
range  of  hall  and  cloisters  and  dormitories 
are  towered  over  by  the  tall  unsightly  Pal- 
atine buildings,  and  by  the  scarcely  less 
ugly  additions  to  the  Grammar  School. 

Humphrey  Chetham  was  a  Manchester 
manufacturer,  and  a  Royalist.  In  1635 
he  was  made  high  sheriff,  though  against 
his  will.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  in  a 
somewhat  eccentric  way  took  compassion 
on  poor  boys,  whom  he  educated  during 
his  lifetime,  and  for  whose  benefit  after 
his  death  be  demised  houses  and  lands 
and  moneys  with  which  he  endowed  his 
hospital  and  library  —  the  first  free  library 
in  the  kingdom.  Here,  whilst  steam-en- 
gines are  whistling  and  trains  rumbling, 
the  student  may  retire  from  the  din  and 
bustle  of  the  great  city,  and  muse  on  the 
changes  which  have  come  over  men  and 
manners,  and  consult  ancient  tomes  in 
rooms  where  the  light  is  shaded  by  painted 
windows,  and  the  walls  and  roofs  panelled 
with  black  oak.  Here,  too,  many  a  lad 
has  been  trained  to  be  a  good  Churchman 
and  a  good  citizen  ;  for  in  Master  Hum- 
phrey Chetham's  eyes  the  two  were  iden- 
tical. So  by  his  will  the  boys  must  be 
able  to  read  their  Bibles  and  to  say  their 
catechisms,  and  be  recommended  by  their 
clergymen  before  they  could  be  admitted ; 
and  when  once  in  the  college,  they  had  to 
keep  to  the  Church's  rules,  and  to  go  in 
procession  to  the  "  Old  Church  "  on  Sun- 
days and  saints'  days  in  their  quaint 
dresses,  headed  by  their  governor  in  the 
full  dignity  of  a  laced  gown,  and  canying 
his  mace. 

Years  ago  there  might  have  been  seen 
in  the  choir  an  orphan  boy  named  George 
Pilkington,  and  years  after  that  he  occu- 
pied a  pew  in  the  gallery  f  as  one  of  Man- 

*  I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Tinkler,  the  librarian  of  the  college. 

t  To  have  a  pew  in  the  galleries  in  the  **01d 
Church,"  to  belong  to  the  Pitt  Club,  and  to  take  in  the 
Tiffus  newspaper,  and  to  hate  Buonaparte,  were  four 
indications  ot  having  attained  the  position  of  a  gentle- 
man in  old  times.    One  of  the  old  clergy  was  asked  to 
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Chester's  most  worthy  merchants.  Those 
who  were  in  his  secrets  knew  that  he  at- 
tributed his  success  to  the  training  he  had 
in  the  college.  So,  as  George  Pilkington 
sat  listening  to  a  sermon  one  Founder's 
Day,  he  resolved  to  lay  aside  his  earliest 
savings  to  commemorate  his  benefactor. 
And  there  the  monument  stands,  a  full- 
length  marble  figure  of  Humphrey  Chet- 
ham,  the  likeness  taken  from  the  only 
extant  portrait  of  him  in  the  college.  On 
the  base  is  the  figure  of  a  college  boy  in 
his  quaint  dress.     It  is  thus  inscribed :  — 

Humfrcdo  Chetham  Hospitii  et 
Bibliothccae  Fundatori  DD. 
Gratus  Alumnus  MDCCCLlir. 
He   that  followeth  after  righteousness  and 
mercy  findcth  life,  righteousness  and 
honor.  —  Prov.  xxi.  21. 

Upon  the  book  held  open  by  the  college 
boy  seated  on  the  pedestal  — 

He  hath  dispersed  abroad  and  given  to  the 
poor,   His  righteousness  rcmaineth  forever. 

—  Ps.  cxii.  verse  9. 

Never  was  there  a  truer  application. 
George  Pilkington  little  knew  how  his 
riches  would  increase.  So,  as  God  blessed 
him,  he  continued  to  give  to  his  honor 

—  three  beautiful  windows  in  the  "Old 
Church  "  and  money  untold  to  the  poor. 
I  remember  calling  on  him  for  a  subscrip- 
tion. He  gave  me  five  pounds,  jokingly 
saying,— 

**  What  change  will  you  give  me  out  of 
that  ? " 

"  None,"  said  I. 

"  Well,'*  said  he,  "  I  suppose  you  must 
take  it ;  only  bear  in  mind  it  is  the  fifth 
five-pound  note  I  have  given  away  this 
morning,  and  it  is  only  twelve  o'clock." 

At  length  he  was  minded  to  found  a 
charity  for  distributing  necessaries  to 
poor  and  necessitous  men  and  women. 
But  the  way  it  was  to  be  done  was  charac- 
teristic. It  was  to  be  on  a  given  day  in  the 
"  Old  Church,"  by  the  churchwardens  and 
minor  canons  or  vicars,  after  a  special  ser- 
vice and  a  sermon,  for  which  the  preacher 
was  to  have  the  proper  honorarium.  Then 
after  the  distribution  they  were  to  dine 
together.  No  expensive  wines  were  to  be 
drunk,  but  only  a  modicum  of  port  and 
sherry.  So  year  by  year  George  Pilking- 
ton's  Day  is  observed.  Semper flor eat; 
may  his  memory  be  ever  held  in  honor, 
ana  his  pious  mtentions  never  be  frus- 
trated. 

christrn  a  child  Napoleon  Raonaparte.  "Tush,  tush,** 
said  he,  "IMl  have  no  Buonanarte»  in  Manchester. 
•rieorRe,*  I  baptize  thee,  etc. ;  '  and  ** George"  the 
child  was  called,  in  spite  of  all  his  parents  could  say. 


Manchester  has  always  been  noted  for 
the  public  spirit  of  its  prosperous  sons; 
often,  however,  accompanied,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  late  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
by  a  penurious  spirit,  out  in  his  case  onlv 
in  tritles.  A  clergyman  was  dining  with 
him  who  had  ^one  to  London  to  consult  a 
doctor — I  believe,  though  I  am  not  sure, 
at  the  marquises  expense. 

"  What  did  the  doctor  advise  ?  "  "  Too 
absurd,  my  lord.  Horse  exercise."  "Then 
why  don't  you  take  it?"  "Because  I 
have  not  got  a  horse." 

'^Have  you  got  a  stable  and  a  pad- 
dock ? " 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

'*  And  land  enough  to  grow  some  hay?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  Then  I II  give  you  a  horse," 

So  next  day  a  useful  cob  was  sent,  and 
the  grateful  parson  pulled  out  half-a^ov^ 
ereign  to  give  the  groom.  But  he  declined 
to  take  more  than  sixpence,  saying  that  it 
would  be  as  much  as  his  situation  was 
worth.  "  But  please,  sir,  to  give  me  two- 
pence for  the  gate.  His  lordship  specially 
told  me  to  be  sure  and  ask  for  twopence. 

The  marquis  wore  shabby  clothes,  car- 
ried a  cotton  umbrella,  saved  bits  of  paper 
and  twine,  picked  up  pins,  but  gave  away 
untold  thousands.  One  contribution  was 
given  to  the  necessities  of  a  place  where 
he  did  not,  I  believe,  own  any  property. 
The  cheque  was  for  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  The  donor's  name  was  never 
published,  and  his  own  son  did  not  know 
for  what  tlie  checjue  had  been  drawn. 

Humphrey  Nichols,  parish  clerk  of 
Manchester  in  the  old  days,  when  ecclesi- 
astical dues  were  claimea  for  duties  done 
for  the  whole  parish,  was  as  munificent  as 
he  was  mean.  Perhaps  it  was  the  way 
he  originally  got  his  money  in  the  shape 
of  fees  that  first  set  him  on  this  habit  of 
saving,  but  certain  it  is  that  in  middle  age 
he  settled  down  into  penurious  ways  of 
which  people  nowadays  have  no  concep- 
tion ;  and  yet  he  became,  long  before  his 
death  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  that  Lancashire  has 
ever  seen.  **  He  laid  out  his  money,"  says 
a  friend,  **  in  purchasing  chief  rents  which 
gave  him  little  trouble  in  collecting,  and 
from  which  no  deductions  are  allowed. 
He  made  out  the  notes  or  demands  for 
these  rents  himself,  and  would  forward 
them  in  old  envelopes  cut  open  and  turned 
inside  out.  He  would  use  up  old  ledgers, 
and  make  out  his  rent  notes  on  the  parts 
of  paper  left  blank,  rather  than  expend  a 
:  farthing  on  new  paper.  His  shabby  at- 
I  tire,   accompanied   by  an   old-fashioned 
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g'ngham  umbrella  with  a  horn  handle, 
miliar  as  it  was  to  the  old  inhabitants  as 
he  trudged  down  Shudehill  Market  on  a 
Saturday  morning,  haggling  with  a  huck- 
ster as  he  made  his  weekly  purchases, 
which  he  carried  home  tied  up  in  a  printed 
cotton  handkerchief  familiarly  known  as 
"  a  breakfaster,''  might  not  have  attracted 
much  notice  from  a  stranger,  who  would 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  passing 
by  one  of  the  richest  men  of  Manchester. 
And  not  only  one  of  the  richest,  but  one 
of  the  most  benevolent ;  for  this  strangely 
constituted  mortal,  so  saving  of  candle- 
ends,  would  of  his  own  free  will  place  a 
bank-note  in  an  old  envelope  and  leave  it 
at  the  house  of  some  necessitous  person, 
and  not  even  wait  for  an  acknowledgment.'* 
The  two  charities  in  which  he  was  most 
interested  were  the  Manchester  Infirmary, 
and  the  funds  for  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  clergy  of  the  dioceses  of  Chester 
and  Manchester.  Towards  the  one  he 
gave  in  all  fifteen  thousand  pounds;  to- 
wards the  other  seven  thousand ;  but  the 
way  he  did  so  was  extraordinary  and  char- 
acteristic. One  day,  when  he  was  in  his 
eighty-second  year,  he  called  at  the  office 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  Infirmary,  and  on 
finding  that  official  out,  he  took  up  a  scrap 
of  paper  lying  on  the  desk,  and  standing 
bv  it  wrote,  **  H.  Nichols  will  be  obliged 
if  Mr.  Shelmerdine  will  be  at  H.  N.'s 
office  tomorrow,  Friday  morning,  by  lo 
o'clock,  on  urgent  business."  At  the  time 
appointed,  the  treasurer  found   the  old 

fentleman  sitting  in  his  office  without  a 
re,  with  his  overcoat  on  for  warmth ;  he 
excused  himself  for  not  having  a  fire  on 
such  an  inclement  morning,  alleging  that 
he  was  shortly  going  out,  and  that  his 
business  would  not  take  long.  He  then 
presented  a  slip  of  paper,  four  inches  by 
two,  as  follows :  ten  notes  of  £$00  each, 
nine  of  ;^ioo  each,  three  of  J^so  each, 
twenty-three  of  ;^2o,  twenty-one  of  ;^io, 
forty-two  of  £$,  sovereigns  ;^7o;  in  all, 
/7,ooo.  These  one  hundred  and  eight 
TOnk-notes  were  all  spread  straight  out 
and  placed  between  the  covers  of  an  old 
book  from  which  the  leaves  had  been  torn, 
tied  round  with  a  piece  of  old  cotton  tape, 
and  handed  over  without  receipt  or  ac- 
knowledgment. 

The  following  morning  he  put  himself 
on  the  train  for  Warrington,  and  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  the  rectory  just  as 
the  rector  (the  Hon.  H.  Powys,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man)  was  going  down 
to  dinner  with  his  guests.  The  footman 
would  not  admit  the  old  gentleman  within 
the  lobby,  and  was  about  to  tell  him  to  go 
round  to  the  back  door,  when  the  rector 


caught  sight  of  him,  and  asked  him  his 
busmess.  That  was  soon  told;  he  had 
come  to  give  a  trifle  of  money  to  the  fund 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  clergy. 
On  being  asked  into  tne  study,  a  shabby 
old  pocket-book  was  produced,  and  a  bank- 
note— a  very  dirty  one  —  Laid  on  the 
table.  The  rector  took  it  up,  thinking  it 
a  five-pound  note. 

'*Have  you  looked  at  it?"  said  Mr. 
Nichols. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  rector. 

"  Look  again." 

The  rector  could  not  believe  his  eyes ; 
it  was  for  fiy^  hundred  pounds. 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  old  gentlem^, 
'*  I'm  keeping  those  fine  folks  waiting  for 
their  dinner ;  but  if  you  are  not  tired  of 
counting,  I  am  not  tired  of  giving."  So 
the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  he  put  seven 
thousand  pounds  down,  but  not  without  a 
sly  hit  at  his  reception.  "  Tell  that  fine 
gentleman  of  yours,"  said  he,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  footman,  '*to  be  civil  to  an 
old  man,  even  if  he  should  happen  to  wear 
a  shabby  coat." 

Mr.  Powys  asked  him  to  stay  to  dinner. 

"•Dinner  I  Why,  I  ate  my  mutton  chop 
before  I  started  from  Manchester.  What 
would  your  lords  and  ladies  say  to  sitting 
beside  a  shabby  old  fellow  like  me  ?  " 

Readers  of  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  need 
not  be  reminded  of  the  "  Cheeryble  Broth- 
ers." The  originab  were  the  Messrs. 
Grant,  whose  extensive  if  somewhat  ec- 
centric benevolence  was  well  known;  to 
whom  Dickens  was  introduced,  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  John  Morley,  by  Mr.  W. 
Harrison  Ainswortb,  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Winter  in  1858.  The  sur- 
vivor of  the  brothers  used  always  to  put  a 
sum  of  money  in  his  pocket  to  give  away 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  A  dergyman 
asked  him  for  a  subscription. 

*•  Put  your  hand  in  my  side  pocket,  and 
you  shad  have  all  you  can  find  m  it.'*  The 
parson  did  so,  ana  fished  uj)  a  sovereign. 
"  You  are  welcome  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Grant ; 
"only  mind  it  is  the  only  coin  I  have 
left'^ 

He  once  asked  the  same  clergyman  at 
dinner  what  bis  education  had  cost  him. 

"A  matter  of  two  thousand  pounds," 
was  the  answer. 

"I'm afraid," said  the  questioner, " edu- 
cation is  not  a  good  investment  Here 
you  spent  two  thousand  pounds  on  your 
education,  and,  as  you  tell  me,  your  curacy 
is  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  My  education  cost  me  nothing,  and 
I  am  making  a  good  many  thousands  a 
year.  But  I  dare  say  you  will  get  some 
interest  somewhere  ebe" — looking  up- 
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wards  —  "  and  as  I  believe  you  are  doing 
good,  whenever  you  are  in  want  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  or  so,  come  to 
my  warehouse,  and  Til  oblige  you." 

But  they  were  shrewd  men,  their  be- 
nevolence notwithstanding.  A  master 
one  day  wanted  some  work  done  which 
could  only  be  managed  by  a  certain  skilled 
workman.  Unfortunately,  the  man  was 
given  to  drink.  So  a  bargain  was  struck 
that,  besides  his  wages,  he  should  have  gin 
and  water  ad  libitum, 

"Now  mind,"  said  the  master,  "you 
promise  to  drink  up  what  I  first  give  you 
before  you  touch  a  drop  more." 

As  the  work  went  on,  the  man  asked  for 
his  gin. 

"  How  much  will  you  start  with  ?  " 

"  Sixpenn'orth." 

"  Now  gin  and  water ^  mind  you ;  and 
you  must  drink  it  all  before  you  drink 
again.     Hot  or  cold  ?  " 

"  Cold." 

"All  right.  Here  goes.  Bring  me  a 
pail  of  water." 

It  was  brought,  and  into  that  the  gin 
was  poured.  The  man  was  dumbfounded, 
but  he  was  held  to  his  bargain,  and  the 
work  got  done.  As  he  went  away  —  sober, 
of  course,  and  with  his  wages  in  his  pocket 
—  he  turned  round  and  faced  his  em- 
ployer. 

"  Master,"  says  he,  "  there's  no  one  can 
get  the  better  o'  thee  but  one,  and  that's 
th'ould  chap  hisself." 

This  quaint  looking  to  the  main  chance 
was  not  confined  to  one  sex.  The  mother 
of  a  lady  afterwards  in  affluent  circum- 
stances lay  a-dying,  and  was  departing  to 
the  world  of  shades  in  the  sole  possession 
of  a  valuable  secret  —  none  other,  in  fact, 
than  a  particular  receipt  for  makine 
cheese-cakes,  a  much  esteemed  local  deli- 
cacy. "  So,"  said  the  good  lady  to  her 
assembled  guests  at  a  dinner  party, "  when 
I  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  ncr  com- 
ing round,  *  Mother,'  says  I,  *  when  you're 
gone,  there'll  be  nobody  as  can  make  them 
curds  and  whey  as  you  do.'  *  Fetch  a 
pen  and  ink,'  says  she.  So  I  got  my  pa- 
per and  took  it  down  from  her  own  lips, 
and  she  died  not  more  than  a  few  hours 
after."  Then  the  hostess  looked  round 
the  room  with  satisfaction  not  unmixed 
with  pride,  and  the  friends  received  the 
announcement  with  countenances  of  be- 
fitting solemnity  mingled  with  suppressed 
amusement. 

These  old-world  worthies  are  disappear- 
ing, with  their  familiar  associations.  I 
do  not  wish  that  their  eccentricities  should 
be  reproduced,  but  I  fear  that  their  ster- 
ling qualities  are  now  rare.    Where  is  the 


steady  work,  the  patience,  the  persever- 
ance, the  putting  up  with  inconvenience, 
the  simple  living,  that  marked  those  an- 
cient men  ?  Alas  !  our  young  men  want 
to  begin  where  their  fathers  left  off. 
Easily  inherited  fortunes  are  as  easily 
dispersed,  and  there  is  an  old  Lancashire 
saying  that  "  it  only  takes  three  genera- 
tions from  clogs  to  clogs."  If  it  be  so, 
it  will  do  no  harm  to  look  back  to  the  way 
in  which  past  fortunes  were  realized,  in- 
stitutions founded,  and  charities  sup- 
ported. Our  fathers  labored,  and  we  have 
entered  into  their  labors. 


From  Chambers'  JoumaL 
THE    "MAN-EATING"     ELEPHANT    OF 

MUNDLA. 

Most  persons  who  have  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  prettily  wooded  station  of 
Nagpur,  the  seat  of  the  administration  of 
the  central  provinces  of  India,  and  who 
have  been  inside  the  little  English  mu- 
seum there,  must  have  observed  a  trophy 
in  tlie  shape  of  the  skull  and  tusks  of  an 
elephant  occupying  a  prominent  place 
among  the  other  curiosities.  These,  and 
the  awful  reputation  for  blood-thirstiness 
which  he  left  behind  him,  are  air  that 
remain  to  us  of  the  once  notorious  "  man- 
eating"  elephant  of  Mundla.  Hardly 
anybody  who  has  ever  resided  in  India 
can  have  failed  to  hear  of  the  enormities 
committed  by  this  extraordinary  animal, 
whose  history  would  read  like  a  monstrous 
fable,  were  it  not  corroborated  in  every 
particular  by  the  oflficial  records. 

About  the  year  1851,  when  the  estate  of 
the  nawab  of  Ellichpur  escheated  to  the 
Nizam's  government,  this  elephant  es- 
caped, and  made  its  way  into  the  jungles 
of  Chindwara,  in  the  central  provinces. 
The  rajah  of  Nagpur,  hearing  of  it,  ofiEered 
a  reward  for  its  capture,  and  sent  out  two 
detachments  of  sowars  (troopers)  after  it 
Hunted  about  the  Chindwara  District,  it 
descended  the  ghats  and,  passing  close  to 
the  city  of  Nagpur,  turned  northward,  and 
took  to  the  hills  at  the  north  o*f  the  Hatta 
Pergannah  of  the  Balaghat  District  For 
several  years  it  roamed  the  Dhansna  Hills, 
and  then  went  away  north  of  Bhimlat  to 
the  Bhaisan  ghat  range,  where  it  remained 
without  doine  much  damage  to  man  or 
property  until  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1 87 1,  wnen  it  signalized  itself  by  killing, 
without  any  sort  of  provocation,  twenty- 
one  persons  in  the  Mundia  District,  catch- 
ing them  with  its  trunk  and  pounding 
them  to  death.    It  then  passed  on  once 
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more  to  the  Balaghat  District;  and  the 
history  of  its  atrocities  while  there,  the 
measures  taken  for  its  destruction,  and 
the  result  of  those  measures  are  detailed 
and  perfectly  clear.  The  following  ac- 
count is  extracted  from  the  official  report, 
the  substance  of  which  is  here  given,  with 
only  a  few  omissions  and  some  slight 
,  alteration,  in  the  language  of  the  report. 
On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  October, 
1 87 1,  a  report  reached  the  deputy  com- 
missioner at  his  headquarters  at  Balaghat 
that  the  elephant  had  killed  and  partially 
devoured  ♦  a  Gond  (aborigine)  near  Behir, 
in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  district 
Owing  to  press  of  work,  the  deputy  com- 
missioner was  unable  to  take  any  action 
until  the  ist  of  November,  when  he  moved 
off  by  the  most  direct  route  towards  Be- 
hir, with  the  object  of  meeting  there  with 
the  district  superintendent  of  police,  with 
whom  it  had  been  previously  arranged  to 
hunt  the  animal.  On  the  3d  of  November 
he  got  to  a  place  near  Behir,  where  he 
came  across  the  superintendent  of  the 
Mundla  District,  who  had  followed  up  the 
elephant.  Here  they  were  informed  that 
the  creature  had  been  seen  on  the  night 
of  the  27th  of  October  by  a  Gond,  who 
was  watching  his  fields  with  his  father  on 
a  machan^  or  rude  wooden  platform, 
erected  for  that  purpose.  The  former  had 
jumped  off  the  platform,  and,  shouting  to 
alarm  his  father,  had  bolted  to  the  nearest 
village  for  safety.  The  latter,  however, 
was  not  so  fortunate,  and  his  body, 
smashed  almost  to  pieces,  was  discovered 
in  a  field  on  the  following  morning.  Again, 
on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  October,  a 
Gond  and  his  wife  were  sleeping  on  a 
machan  in  a  field  to  the  north  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Jatta.  The  woman  was  awakened 
by  hearing  strange  noises,  and  catching 
sight  of  the  elephant,  she  roused  her 
husband,  and  ran  to  alarm  her  two  chil- 
dren, who  were  sleeping  in  a  neighboring 
field.  She  then,  with  the  children,  ran  off 
to  the  village.  Her  husband,  who  did  not 
at  first  believe  her,  took  his  time  in  com- 
ing down,  was  caueht  by  the  elephant, 
and  killed.  His  bo^  was  found  in  a  fear- 
fully mangled  condition.  The  elephant 
had  then  passed  round  to  the  south  of  the 
village,  and  had  given  chase  to  a  decrepit 
old  Gond  whom  ne  had  spied  among  the 
grass.  According  to  the  account  given  by 
the  old  man,  the  elephant  came  up  witn 
him,  and  planted  his  tusks  into  the  ground 
on  either  side  of  his  prostrate  body. 
"  Thinking  my  last  moment  had  come,"  he 

*  This  is  an  exagseration  *,  but  it  was  from  similar 
stories  that  the  animal  acquired  the  name  **  man-eating  " 
elephant 


said,  '*  I  placed  my  hands  on  the  elephant*s 
tusks  and  called  on  the  god  Ganesh  to 
save  me;  and  the  elephant  immediately 
turned  round  and  went  away !  "  The  ani- 
mal would  then  seem  to  have  passed 
southwards  to  Bhanderi.  On  the  way,  he 
destroyed  several  huts,  lifting  the  thatch 
and  knocking  down  part  of  the  gable  ends, 
and  feeling  inside  with  his  trunk  for  the 
large  grain-jars  which  he  expected  to  find 
there.  The  inhabitants,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  fied  on  his  approach. 

After  listening  to  these  several  ac- 
counts, the  deputy  commissioner  and  the 
superintendent  of  police  determined  to 
take  action.  The  elephant  had  been  last 
seen  still  going  southwards,  and  might  be 
lying  concealed  in  the  jungles  hard  by. 
No  positive  evidence  of  his  whereabouts 
could,  however,  be  obtained.  In  this 
emergency,  a  party  of  Bygas,  or  wild  hill- 
men,  were  despatched  southwards  to  take 
up  the  track ;  a  party  of  Gonds  were  sent 
eastwards  to  inquire  if  he  had  shown  him- 
self thereabouts ;  a  constable  was  sent 
north-east  to  Bhimlat  to  put  some  well- 
known  shikaries  there  on  the  qui  vive; 
and  a  party  of  men  were  sent  south-west 
to  warn  the  Gonds  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages to  be  on  the  lookout.  The  west  was 
closed  in  by  the  Tipaghar  and  Khandapur 
Hills,  over  which  there  was  little  fear  of  the 
elephant  passing.  Before  the  day  was  far 
advanced,  news  was  brought  from  the  By- 
gas  going  south  that  the  elephant  had 
passed  a  village  nine  miles  from  Jatta; 
while  next  day  there  was  another  report 
that  he  had  been  seen  at  a  village  four- 
teen miles  farther  on.  A  march  after  the 
animal  was  immediately  ordered ;  and  the 
farther  they  went,  the  thicker  and  faster 
came  the  reports  of  his  depredations. 
He  had  destroyed  a  number  of  houses  and 
attacked  several  people.  At  the  village 
of  Jagla,  after  various  attempts  to  discover 
erain,  he  had  walked  up  to  an  open  space 
in  the  bright  moonlight,  where  he  stood 
some  little  tjme,  observed  by  all  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  huddled  up  together 
in  a  dark  corner,  from  where  they  watched 
him.  To  use  their  own  words,  they  "  ut- 
tered not  a  sound"  during  this  time  of 
suspense,  and  "ceasing  to  oreathe,  their 
bodies  dried  up."  The  fierce  beast  had 
then  gone  on  to  another  village,  and  see- 
ing three  Gonds,  who  had  been  asleep  in 
the  village  square,  gave  chase  to  them. 
Here,  however,  the  people  had  turned  out 
with  their  drums,  and  had  made  such  a 
clamor  that  the  elephant  was  frightened, 
and  turned  off  into  the  jungle.  The  ele- 
phant was  next  seen  at  a  place  called  Ka- 
rapuri  by  some  Gonds,  who  had  with  them 
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a  large  jar  of  grain.  Instantly  setting  this 
down,  they  had  scudded  into  the  long 
grass,  where  they  succeeded  in  concealing 
themselves.  The  elephant  came  up  to 
the  jar,  broke  it,  ate  most  of  its  contents, 
and  scattered  the  remainder  about. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber the  deputy  commissioner's  party  had 
struck  their  tents,  and  accomplished  a 
march  of  twenty-three  miles  to  the  Hatta 
Pergannah,  eighteen  miles  of  their  jour- 
ney being  made  through  thick  jungle  and 
over  rough,  stony  hills.  Here  they  were 
told  that  the  elephant  had  been  seen  at 
the  village  of  Goderi,  where  he  had  pur- 
sued and  succeeded  in  catching  a  girl 
about  six  years  old,  whom  he  literally 
broke  to  pieces.  She  was  found  next 
morning  a  mass  of  pulp. 

On  leaving  Goderi,  the  elephant  went 
on  to  the  Dro  River.  Here  a  party  of 
eight  travellers  and  five  boatmen  were 
asleep  on  the  sands,  when  they  were 
roused  by  cries  of  Ba^h  /  (*•  Tiger !  ")  from 
a  boy  who  was  with  them.  The  moon  was 
just  rising  at  the  time ;  but  as  they  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  western  slope  of  some 
high  hills,  the  place  where  they  were  was 
almost  in  complete  darkness.  On  the 
alarm  being  raised,  the  elephant  was  ob- 
served standing  about  ten  paces  off,  where- 
upon there  was  an  immediate  stampede. 
All  the  party  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
shelter  of  the  bamboos  and  rocks  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  except  one  of  them,  who 
first  ran  for^  about  four  hundred  yards 
along  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  then  en- 
sconced himself  under  the  bank  in  the 
midst  of  a  thick  bush.  The  elephant, 
after  failing  to  get  at  any  of  the  party  on 
the  hill,  followed  the  fugitive  down  the 
river.  From  the  tracks,  it  appeared  that 
the  animal,  after  diligently  searching  for 
the  man,  had  found  him,  and,  pulling  him 
from  his  hiding-place,  had  smashed  him 
to  pieces. 

The  news  next  obtained  of  the  elephant 
was  that  he  had  killed  several  persons 
hard  by,  among  them  a  man  named  Pandu, 
whom  he  had  surprised  in  company  with 
some  other  men  and  had  singled  out  and 
chased.  A  man  named  Dekal  was  asleep 
in  his  machan  outside  the  village  of  Mat^, 
when  he  heard  Pandu  crying  out,  "  Sidcl 
Ganesh,  Sidd  Ganesh  ! "  and  a  sound  of 
heavy  blows.  **  I  thought,"  he  subse- 
quently told  the  deputy  commissioner, 
**  that  some  one  had  come  to  steal  the  rice, 
and  was  beating  the  man,  so  I  called  out : 
*  Who  is  ill-treating  him  ?  Look  out !  I 
am  coming.* "  At  the  same  moment,  he 
heard  the  rush  of  a  heavy  body  through 
the  grass,  and  had  just  caught  sight  of  the 


elephant  when  it  seized  the  macfaan  with 
its  trunk  and  heaved  it  over.  On  recover- 
ing from  his  fall,  he  took  to  his  heels  and 
escaped.  The  villagers  on  hearing  this 
story  were  in  a  wof  ufplight  They  sat  up 
all  tne  night  in  companies,  and  the  every- 
day work  of  the  village  was  neglected, 
men  and  women  fearing  to  go  outside  it. 
The  elephant  then  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued its  wanderings,  shaking  people  out 
of  machans  and  killing  them  whenever  he 
could.  It  heaved  a  man  named  Moti  and 
his  servant  out  of  their  machan.  Thev 
got  on  their  legs  and  ran  towards  the  vit 
fage  with  the  elephant  in  pursuit  He 
came  up  with  them  before  they  had  gone 
very  far,  and,  seizing  the  servant,  pounded 
him  to  a  pulp,  his  master  continuing  to 
fly  for  his  life  with  the  poor  fellow^s  de- 
spairing shrieks  ringing  in  his  ears.  After 
this,  the  elephant  went  westward  to  the 
village  of  Kesa,  where  he  surprised  a  man 
and  his  wife  in  their  machan.  They  had 
barely  time  enough  to  get  down  and  run 
for  the  village.  The  man,  who  was  ahead, 
had  just  arrived  at  his  house,  when  he 
heard  shrieks  from  his  wife,  and,  turning 
about,  saw  the  elephant  inside  the  in* 
closure  with  the  woman  in  his  trunk.  He 
was  lifting  her  up  above  his  back  and 
smashing  her  on  the  ground.  On  seeing 
the  man,  the  animal  dropped  the  woman 
and  made  for  him ;  but  he  escaped  into 
the  village. 

During  the  whole  of  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  elephant  was  in  the  scrub  jungle 
situated  between  the  village  of  Sali  and 
the  left  bank  of  the  Dro  River.  Hundreds 
of  people  from  the  high  bank  on  either 
side  looked  on  from  a  distance  at  the  ani- 
mal as  he  alternately  fed  on  the  bamboos 
in  the  ravines  and  rolled  himself  in  the 
water  of  the  river.  About  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
people  from  Mat&,  armed  with  two  guns 
and  some  swords,  resolved  to  cross  the 
river  and  go  to  the  Dhyde  bazaar.  They 
had  just  arrived  at  a  place  where  the  bank 
was  high  and  precipitous  and  the  water 
deep,  and  seeing  no  signs  of  the  elephant, 
were  wondering  where  he  had  gone  to, 
when  one  of  their  number,  who  had  lagged 
behind,  called  to  them  to  run,  as  the  ele- 
phant was  upon  them.  They  faced  around, 
and  seeing  the  savage  beast  coming  at 
them  with  nis  ears  back,  they  jumped  into 
the  water  close  under  the  bank  and  held 
on  to  the  long  grass  overhancinn:  the 
edge  of  the  stream,  to  keep  their  hea^s 
above  water.  The  elephant  came  up,  smd 
stretched  his  trunk  over  the  water,  as  if  in 
search  of  his  victims,  when  one  of  the 
party  struck  out  into  the  stream  and  began 
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to  swim  across.  Immediately  the  elephant 
saw  him,  he  moved  quickly  down  stream 
to  a  place  where  the  bank  was  sloping, 
and  sliding  into  the  water,  started  in  pur- 
suit. The  man  got  across  the  stream  into 
a  dry  watercourse  in  which,  a  few  paces 
from  the  water,  there  was  a  perpendicular 
ascent  of  about  five  feet.  Up  this  he 
scrambled,  and  had  just  managed  to  get  a 
few  feet  up  a  tree,  when  the  elephant  came 
up,  and  breasting  the  perpendicular  bank, 
stretched  out  his  trunk  to  lay  hold  of  the 
man.  Luckily,  he  was  just  out  of  reach, 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  getting  up  higher. 
Being  unable  either  to  reach  the  man  or 
to  eet  up  the  steep  bank,  the  elephant 
walked  a  short  distance  down  stream,  and 
getting  up  the  river's  bank  in  another 
place,  came  up  to  the  south  side  of  the 
tree.  Stretching  out  his  trunk,  and  failing 
to  get  hold  of  the  man,  he  tore  down  some 
branches;  and  making  another  circuit, 
came  up  to  the  tree  from  the  east.  Again 
the  fierce  animal  failed  to  reach  the  man; 
and  again  he  made  a  circuit  in  the  jungle, 
and  came  up  to  the  tree  from  the  north 
side,  where  again  failing  in  his  purpose, 
he  broke  down  some  branches,  and  after 
standing  about  for  a  short  time,  moved 
slowly  away  into  the  jungles.  It  was 
dark  oefore  the  man  ventured  to  descend 
the  tree.  In  the  meantime  the  remainder 
of  the  people  hiding  under  the  bank  had 
climbed  up  and  run  off  to  the  village,  leav- 
ing one  gun  and  some  swords  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river.  About  the  time  the 
elephant  had  attacked  the  man,  a  rumor 
reached  the  bazaar  at  Dhyde  that  the 
elephant  was  coming.  The  effect  was 
instantaneous  and  magical.  A  regular 
stampede  commenced,  the  people  there 
assembled  on  the  weekly  market  day, 
scampering  off  in  every  direction,  some 
leaving  their  property  behind,  others  leav- 
ing their  own  and  taking  that  belonging  to 
their  neighbors,  and  a  few  taking  both 
their  own  and  that  of  their  neighbors. 
The  scene  is  described  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed it  as  something  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  deputy  commissioner  with  his 
party,  which  had  now  been  augmented  by 
the  arrival  of  the  superintendent  of  police 
of  the  Balaghat  District,  arrived  at  a  place 
called  Kosmara,  where  the  elephant  had 
been  last  seen.  They  were  now  hot  on 
his  track,  and  the  chase  became  exciting. 
It  was  decided  that  their  best  plan  was  to 
surprise  the  animal  at  midday,  when  he 
would  be  either  asleep  or  in  the  water. 
They  halted  outside  the  jungle,  and  dis- 
mounting, sent  back  all  the  superfluous 


men,  keeping  only  their  spare  gun-carriers, 
the  party  of  Bygas,  the  two  men  armed 
with  police  muskets,  two  men  leading  five 
dogs,  and  a  she  elephant  belonging  to  the 
zemindar  (landholder)  of  Hatta.  Then 
they  moved  off  in  perfect  silence,  two  of 
the  Bygas  following  up  the  trail  in  front, 
while  the  remainder  stayed  with  the  main 
body,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  hear 
the  "  trumpet "  of  the  savage  beast  and 
the  crash  of  his  un wieldly  bulk  through 
the  brushwood.  After  they  had  proceeded 
for  about  a  mile  in  this  fashion,  the  Bygas 
in  front  suddenly  stopped  short  on  the 
bank  of  a  dry  stream,  and  pointing  to  the 
front  with  their  spears,  exclaimed  in  a 
whisper:  "There  he  is!"  And  there  he 
was  sure  enough,  lying  at  a  distance  of 
about  thirty-five  yards  in  front  of  them, 
asleep  in  the  long  grass,  over  which  they 
could  see  the  immense  arch  of  his  left  ribs 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  spine.  Not 
being  able  to  get  a  good  shot  from  where 
stood,  they  moved  a  few  paces  to  their 
left.  The  slight  noise  made  in  doing  so 
aroused  the  animal,  and  he  raised  himself, 
as  if  to  listen,  showing  above  the  grass 
the  top  of  his  head  as  far  as  the  ear  and 
just  above  the  eye.  They  immediately 
raised  their  rifles  and  fired,  and  the  crea- 
ture disappeared  for  a  second,  but  was 
seen  the  next  moment,  and  saluted  with 
another  shot  as  he  went  up  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  nullah.  He  then  disappeared 
in  the  jungle,  but  was  found  two  hundred 
yards  farther  on,  standing  under  a  mohwa 
tree.  Two  more  shots  started  him  off 
again,  and  there  was  a  hot  chase  after 
him  for  about  fifteen  hundred  yards,  a 
brisk,  independent  fire  being  opened  upon 
him  whenever  he  showed  hi mself.  At  last, 
just  as  they  went  down  into  a  nullah,  the 
elephant  turned  half  round,  exposing  the 
whole  of  his  right  side.  Two  shots  were 
immediately  fired  into  his  right  ear ;  and 
with  a  shrill  trumpet,  the  huge  beast  fell, 
burying  his  right  tusk  deep  into  the  earth, 
while  at  the  same  moment  the  Bygas 
rushed  forward  with  a  yell  of  triumph  and 
hurled  their  spears  into  the  carcase. 

He  was  found  to  be  a  full-grown  male, 
measuring  twenty-six  feet  from  the  tip  of 
his  trunk  to  the  end  of  his  tail.  His  height 
was  nine  feet  five  inches ;  and  length  of 
tusks,  two  feet  five  inches.  He  was  in 
splendid  condition,  being  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  fat.  His  skin  had  been 
perforated  by  six  bullets. 

So  ended  the  career  of  this  extraordi- 
narily bloodthirsty  animal.  He  had  killed 
in  all  forty-one  persons  —  twenty  in  the 
Balaghat  District  —  and  wounded  several. 
So  great  was  the  fear  he  inspired,  that 
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whole  families  became  accustomed  to  pass 
the  night  on  platforms  erected  on  high 
trees  rather  than  in  their  huts.  Balaghat 
is  still  a  very  wild  district,  and  man-eating 
tigers  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with 
there ;  but  such  intense  and  wide-spread 
terror  has  perhaps  never  been  felt  before 
or  since  the  time  of  the  notorious  "man- 
eating"  elephant  of  Mundla. 


From  St.  James's  Gazette. 
THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  KERBELA. 

At  intervals  during  the  summer  months 
an  amusing  performance  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
of  Persia.  In  some  convenient  open  space 
a  long-bearded  and  solemn-faced  individ- 
ual will  plant  himself  cross-legged  upon 
the  ground,  with  a  big  samovar^  or  tea- 
urn,  oubbling  and  hissmg  in  front  of  him, 
and  a  pile  of  broken  sugar  on  each  side. 
Then,  rattling  away  with  a  couple  of  metal 
cups,  he  calls  upon  *'  the  faithful "  to  gather 
round.  '  As  soon  as  an  audience  is  col- 
lected, the  proprietor  of  the  samovar  be- 
gins a  long  eulogy  of  the  Imam  Hussein, 
winding  up  with  a  general  invitation  to 
take  tea.  This  sedate  personage  squat- 
ting upon  a  floor  is  no  itinerant  preacher 
or  peripatetic  tea-vendor,  but  a  tshaush^  or 
pilgrim-conductor ;  and  the  object  of  his 
open-air  tea-drinking  is  to  beat  up  recruits 
for  a  party  to  Kerbela,  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, where  Hussein  the  grandson  of  Ma- 
hummed  is  interred.  The  Persians  being 
Shiitcs,  Hussein  is  their  Imam,  or  saint; 
and  the  pilgrimage  to  Kerbela,  which 
is  about  twenty-four  hours  distant  from 
Bagdad,  is  reckoned  infinitely  more  meri- 
torious than  a  score  of  visits  to  Mecca  and 
Medina.  Once  in  the  course  of  his  life 
every  good  Shiite  kneels  at  the  grave  of 
Hussein  in  Kerbela;  there,  too,  at  the 
**  Gate  of  Paradise,"  he  hopes  to  be  bur- 
ied. And,  judging  from  the  circumstance 
that  ten  thousand  corpses  and  skeletons 
are  annually  carried  thither,  it  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  many  Shiites  succeed  in 
compassing  their  desire. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Kerbela  is  usually 
undertaken  in  connection  with  some  im- 
portant festival  —  such  as  the  Bairam,  the 
commemoration  of  Hussein's  death,  or 
the  removal  of  Ali's  head  to  Medina.  Of 
late  the  journey  has  been  in  very  great 
repute,  owing  to  a  miracle  that  recently 
happened.  Two  or  three  seasons  ago 
some  pilgrims  were  about  to  enter  Hus- 
sein's tomb,  but  could  not  open  the  heavy 
doors ;  when  the  dead  saint  himself  ap- 


peared and  obligingly  rolled  back  the  por- 
tals for  them.  At  the  present  time  those 
visiting  Kerbela  are  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand  annually,  besides  the  consign- 
ment of  about  ten  thousand  dead  bodies. 
A  feature  of  the  pil^mage  is  the  number 
of  women  who  go.  The  relations  between 
the  sexes  are  somewhat  unusual,  and  spe- 
cial arrangements  are  made  and  sanc^ 
tioned  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  ladies.  A  Persian  who  is  unable  to 
accompany  his  wife  temporarily  maices 
her  over  to  some  friendly  pilgrim,  some> 
times  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  often  for 
nothing  at  all.  There  are  men  who  regu- 
larly undertake  the  charge  of  parties  of 
females,  for  a  fixed  payment.  But  the 
approved  arrangement  is  a  temporary  mar- 
riage—  a  marriage  valid,  Nke  a  return 
ticket,  for  the  journey  and  back.  To  en* 
courage  such  temporary  alliances,  chil- 
dren born  of  weddings  consummated  dur- 
ing the  pilgrimage  are  considered  specially 
holy,  and  have  a  right  to  the  title  snia^ 
only  borne  by  descendants  of  the  Prophet 
There  are  said  to  be  entire  villages  in- 
habited by  these  saids ;  so  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  Persian  ladies  are  quite 
alive  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  jour- 
ney to  Kerbela. 

Haneqin,  on  the  River  Alwend  and 
about  an  hour's  ride  from  the  Perso-Turk- 
ish  frontier,  is  the  place  to  study  the 
humors  of  the  pilgrim  parties.  All  cara- 
vans coming  from  Persia  converge  here, 
and  those  going  to  Kerbela  have  to  un- 
dergo medical  inspection  and  obtain  per- 
mits to  proceed.  Normally,  Haneqin,  with 
its  two  thousand  residents,  is  as  duU  and 
dreary  an  Eastern  townlet  as  can  be.  But 
as  soon  as  a  caravan  is  expected  all  is  life, 
bustle,  and  confusion.  The  sanitary  de- 
pots are  cleared  out;  the  customs  offi- 
cials wake  up ;  the  bakkals^  or  grocers,  set 
out  their  wares ;  the  sarrafsy  or  money- 
changers, bring  out  their  tables ;  tea  stalls 
are  extemporized;  and  the  usual  riff-raff 
of  the  gorgeous  but  dirty  East  —  idlers, 
loafers,  and  beggars — muster  in  force. 
When  the  crv  Tewar gueidi  /  (^'^TYit  pil- 
grims come  !  '^)  is  hearcf  all  go  to  meet  the 
advancing  ca\'alcade.  In  front  of  the 
caravan  rides  a  blue-turbaned  said^  or 
descendant  of  the  Prophet,  bearing  the 
Persian  standard.  Following  him  walk  a 
score  of  dirty,  ragged,  and  unkempt  dep 
vishes,  uttering  loud  cries  of  Va  kaki 
and  rattling  their  cocoanut  alms-boxes. 
Then  come  the  animals  —  some  carrying 
in  sealed  metal  coffers  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  others  laden  with  sacks  in  which 
the  skeletons  of  the  departed  are  neatly 
doubled  up  for  convenience  of  transporL 
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To  these  succeed  the  pilgrims :  Persians 
from  Ispahan  and  Mazandaran,  on  asses  ; 
fierce  tewar  Turks  on  horseback,  often 
sitting  on  a  consignment  of  human  bones  ; 
Khorassan  dealers  on  camels ;  kaulis,  or 
gypsies,  on  stallions ;  and  the  poor  in 
rear,  staff  in  hand  and  bread-bag  over  the 
shoulder.  There  are  mollahs  in  turbans, 
officials  in  Astrakhan  caps,  Yezd  mer- 
chants in  Phrygian  bonnets,  and  women 
enveloped  in  the  usual  sack  that  leaves 
nothing  visible  but  the  covered  head. 
When  the  caravan  has  crossed  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  town,  a  halt  is  made  oppo- 
site the  khan,  the  coffers  of  the  dead  are 
ranged  round,  and  the  conductor  recites  a 
solemn  prayer.  The  animals-  are  then 
attended  to,  and  a  rush  is  made  for  the 
river.  The  ceremonial  ablution  finished, 
ever)'body  makes  himself  comfortable. 
Tents  are  put  up,  carpets  are  spread,  sa- 
movars are  produced,  tea  is  made,  and 
pipes  are  lit.  Hawkers  of  fruit  and  other 
itinerant  salesmen  come  round  with  ear- 
splitting  appeals  for  custom.  The  peri- 
patetic grocer  reminds  the  pilgrim  that 
'*the  fig  is  medicine;"  the  bread-boy 
shrieks  out  his  Ai  num  I  ghelim  bur- 
raya  (**  Here's  the  place  mr  bread !") 
and  his  rival  the  tea-man,  Ghelim  (chat 
itchmeye  /  (**  Come,  drink  tea !  ")  Vend- 
ors of  kurut,  or  dried  cheese,  do  a  thriving 
trade ;  and  the  sleek-eyed  gypsies  walk 
about,  with  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  mut- 
ton bone  in  the  other,  announcing  them- 
selves as  "calculators,"  "tellers  of  g€K)d 
stories,"  and  "star-readers." 

On  the  day  following  the  arrival  of  a 
caravan  the  issuing  of  the  tezkere^  or 
permits,  begins.  The  cost  of  the  docu- 
ment is  only  ten  piastres  —  about  two 
shillings ;  yet  such  is  the  greed  of  the 
Shiite  that,  to  avoid  paying,  he  will  deny 
his  wife  and  children.  If  he  cannot  evade 
payment,  he  will  stand  out  and  haggle  for 
hours  in  order  to  get  a  reduction  of  three 
or  four  pence.  "  What  is  the  cost  of  a 
tezkcre?"  he  will  ask  the  cashier,  after 
the  usual  seiam,  "Ten  piastres,"  is  the 
reply.  "And  how  much  is  that? "he  in- 
nocently asks,  though  he  knows  well 
enough.  "  Half  a  medjidieh."  "  As  much 
as  that !  "  he  cries  ;  "  surely  it  is  too  much. 
O  Mirza ! "  "  It  is  fixed  by  the  padishah's 
orders."  "  But  we  are  poor,  we  cannot 
pay,"  urges  the  pilgrim.  "  I  cannot  help 
that;  the  money  is  not  for  me."  "You 
are  laughing  at  our  beards,  O  Aga !  The 
money  is  yours  ;  pray  reduce  your  charge. 
God  will  augment  vour  fortune."  "Not 
a  para,"  says  the  official,  pretty  well  used 
to  this  kind  of  appeal.    "You  are  no  be- 


liever! You  have  no  pity;  surely  you 
are  an  infidel  I  For  the  love  of  the  Imam 
Ali,  lower  your  charge."  And  so  he  goes 
on  until,  fairly  worn  out,  he  pays  and 
leaves  the  office.  But  he  is  not  yet  done 
with,  as  the  cashier  knows  from  experi- 
ence. In  a  moment  the  pilgrim  returns. 
"  I  have  an  ass  with  me  —  do  I  require  a 
tezkere  ?  "  "  No,"  replies  the  official,  add- 
ing Zen  ne  darif  ("  Have  you  a  wife  ?") 
"  Yes !  But  surely  I  do  not  want  a  tez- 
kere for  her?"  "  Certainly  you  do."  "But 
she  is  old,"  urges  the  man,  "  she  is  ugly, 
I  do  not  want  her;  let  me  take  the  ass 
and  go."  At  last  the  permit  is  paid  for, 
and  the  same  business  has  to  be  gone 
over  with  his  successor. 

The  smuggling  of  skeletons  is  another 
amusing  practice  peculiar  to  the  Kerbelan 
pilgrim.  The  duty  payable  is  the  same 
as  for  a  corpse  —  five  piastres,  say  a  shil- 
ling English  money.  The  skeleton,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bundle  of  bones,  is  usually  car- 
ried in  a  sack  hanging  from  the  saddle. 
Sometimes  such  a  sack  contains  the  re- 
mains of  a  whole  family,  and  a  Persian 
thinks  nothing  of  trotting  along  with  the 
bones  of  his  parents  dangling  against  his 
legs  as  he  rides.  To  evade  the  duty,  he 
hides  the  bones  in  all  sorts  of  unlikely 
places.  The  loose  garments  of  the  women 
are  favorite  places  of  concealment  for  this 
species  of  contraband ;  and  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  to  find  one  part  of  a  skeleton 
hidden  in  the  ample  bosom  of  a  lady^s 
dress,  while  the  other  portion  is  com- 
fortably bestowed  in  her  capaciously  con- 
structed trousers.  Another  device  to 
which  the  pilgrims  are  partial  is  to  pound 
the  bones  small  until  they  resemble  the 
coarse  meal  of  the  country,  and  then  pass 
them  as  flour  to  be  used  for  bread-making 
en  route.  Apropos  of  this.  Dr.  Sa'ad,  the 
medical  officer  at  Haneqin,  vouches  for 
the  following  incident.  Some  time  ago 
a  certain  pilgrim  arriving  at  Haneqin 
brought  with  him  his  mother's  bones 
pounded  small  and  concealed,  as  usual,  in 
a  meal-sack.  He  had  occasion  to  visit  the 
bazaar,  and  desired  his  companion  to  bake 
bread  while  he  was  gone.  On  returning 
he  made  a  good  meal  ofif  the  loaves  or 
cakes,  and  then  went  to  see  if  his  precious 
"remains"  were  safe.  They  had  van- 
ished; and,  on  making  inquiry  of  his 
friend,  he  discovered  that  the  flour  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  wrong  bag  and  that 
he  had  dined  off  his  mother's  bones.  He 
rushed  to  the  adjem  naibi,  the  Persian 
consular  agent,  who  gave  him  a  purgative 
and  told  him  to  fast  until  the  bread  was 
digested 
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HOW  GENERAL  GORDON  SAVED  MY  LIFE. 


As  soon  as  the  pilgrims  are  provided 
with  the  permits,  the  tshaush  gathers  his 
party  in  front  of  the  khan  and  delivers  an 
address  in  honor  of  the  Imam  Ali.  Ar- 
rived at  Tel-esselam,  about  two  hours 
ride  from  Kerbela,  he  descends  from  his 
camel,  spreads  his  mantle  on  the  ground, 
and  sits  down  upon  it.  In  front  of  him  he 
puts  a  mat,  on  to  which  each  person  casts 
a  piece  of  money  as  he  passes  by.  At 
Kerbela  the  usual  religious  exercises  are 
performed,  the  dead  are  laid  at  the  "  Gate 
of  Paradise,"  and  every  pilgrim  receives 
the  certificate  conferring  upon  him  the 
title  Kerbelayi.  The  caravan  then  returns, 
the  conductor  arranging  to  get  in  a  day  in 
advance  of  the  others.  He  then  proceeds 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  principal  parties, 
and  knocks  at  the  door  of  each,  saying 
"  Kerbelayi  Ali,"  or  "  Hussein,"  as  the 
case  may  be,  "has  returned  in  safety." 
For  this  he  receives  a  gratuity  from  the 
family,  and  subsequent!}'  well-to-do  pil- 
grims present  him  with  the  animal  they 
used  during  the  journey,  or  its  equivalent 
in  cash. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
HOW  GENERAL  GORDON  SAVED  MY  LIFE. 

I  WAS  only  a  youngster,  when,  getting 
tired  of  the  endless  routine  of  barrack  life 
in  the  — th  Dragoon  Guards,  I  went  out  to 
China  to  light  the  Taepings,  who  were  then 
in  full  revolt.  General  ward,  who  com- 
manded the  "Disciplined  Chinese  Field 
Force."  had  just  "joined  the  majority," 
and  Burgevine  had  succeeded  him  in  the 
command.  General  Burgevine  was  an  able 
soldier  and  as  brave  as  a  lion.  I  joined 
his  brigade.  His  men  were  well  armed 
with  American  rifles  and  bayonets,  care- 
fully drilled,  and  had  about  thirty  of  us,  En- 
glish and  American  officers,  to  lead  them. 
We  defeated  the  Taepings  in  a  continu 
ous  series  of  battles,  until  our  men  began 
grumbling  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  which 
were  then  something  like  six  months  over- 
due. General  Burgevine  aj)plied  to  the 
fo(htai{or  military  mandarin  governor  of 
the  province)  for  tlie  money.  He  solemnly 
declared  he  had  none.  Burgevine  hap- 
pened to  know  that  a  few  days  previously 
the  foo-tai  had  received  a  tnousand  bar's 
of  syce  silver,  which  were  then  in  his  pal- 
ace. He  ordered  lis  to  storm  the  palace 
and  help  ourselves.  We  did  so,  with  the 
natural  result  that  the  next  morning  plac- 
ards were  posted  all  over  the  place,  offer- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  taels 


of  silver  for  Burgevtne's  head,  dead  or 
alive.  Wc  stuck  to  our  commander ;  and 
the  whole  body,  three  thousand  strong, 
went  over  to  the  Taepings.  Wc  were 
placed  in  the  armv  commanded  by  "the 
Shield  King;  "  and  we  defeated  the  impe- 
rial troops  as  easily  as  we  had  the  patri* 
ots.  All  went  well  until  one  fine  day  we 
heard  that  the  imperial  government  had 
borrowed  from  the  English  two  hundred 
officers  and  non-coms,  who  had  formed 
another  "  Disciplined  Force ; "  and,  under 
the  command  of  one  Major  Gordon,  R.£^ 
were  then  within  three  days*  march  to 
attack  us.  They  duly  arrived,  and  when 
we  saw  the  pith  helmets  of  the  English 
officers  wc  refused  to  draw  swords  from 
their  sheaths.  In  the  short  engagement 
which  followed  our  men  boltec^  and  we 
thirty  white  men  were  Gordon's  prisoners. 
The  next  morning  he  paraded  us,  and, 
standing  in  front  of  the  line,  said,  "Of 
course,  you  know  that  I  shall  hang  you 
all ;  not  merely  as  rebels  in  arms,  but  as 
deserters  from  the  imperial  army."  He 
looked  at  us  all  individually,  very  sternly, 
leaning  on  his  thin  rattan,  which  he  always 
carried  and  used  in  action,  instead  of  his 
sword.  He  was  beginning  to  address 
some  more  observations  to  us,  when  Bur- 
gevine, turning  his  quid  of  honeydcw  over 
in  his  mouth,  spat  vigorously  close  to 
Gordon^s  well-polished  boot,  and  said, 
"  D — n  it,  Gordon,  if  you're  goin^  to  hang, 
hang !  but  don't  give  us  so  muoi  of  that 
G— k1  d — d  jaw ! "  Gordon  looked  first  at 
his  boot,  and  seeing  that  it  was  still  spot- 
less, gazed  at  Burgevine  half  a  moment 
with  an  expression  as  though  he  would 
like  to  have  laid  his  rattan  about  his  shoul- 
ders. Then,  saying  calmly,  '*You  shall 
be  cj^uite  satisfied  presently,  sir,"  turned 
on  his  heel  and  marched  on.  Burgevine 
and  one  or  two  of  the  other  AmericanSp 
who  were  perfectly  untamable,  had  beea 
previously  tied  hand  and  foot,  or  it  would 
have  gone  hard  with  Gordon  at  that  m> 
ment.  While  we  were  watching  the  nim- 
ble Chinamen  rigging  the  ropes  on  trees 
for  our  accommodation  and  stopping  every 
minute  to  sing  out  Fanquif  (red  devils) 
an  aide  came  from  Gordon  to  say  that 
our  lives  would  be  spared,  but  that  he 
should  deport  us  from  the  country.  Bui^ 
gevinc  simply  expectorated  again,  and 
said,  **  Wal !  tell  him  from  me  he*s  a  good 
old  son  ! "  and  we  marched  cheerfully  into 
the  calaboose  provided  for  us.  Gortdoa 
afterwards  sent  Burge\nne  and  tbe  Amet^ 
icans  to  New  York  in  a  Yankee  ship  and 
the  English  to  England.  That  is  the  way 
in  which  "  Gordon  saved  my  life." 
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AT  REST. 


"  He  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman.** 

Tbnnyson. 

Too  knightly-tempered  for  the  press 

Of  foray  rude  and  faction  fight, 
Too  high  of  heart  to  snatch  success 

*Midst  brawlers  reckless  of  the  right, 
He  held  his  hand,  or  stood  aside 
In  patient  calm  and  silent  pride. 

The  fierce  intemperate  thrusting-on 

Of  low  ambitions  he  disdained; 
A  braggart's  mail  he  would  not  don, 

Nor  wield  a  sword  tha   shame  had  stained. 
He  knew  not  hate's  unholy  glow, 
Nor  ever  struck  a  felon  blow. 

**  A  very  perfect  gentle  knight  ** 
In  fields  whence  chivalry  had  fled, 

He  lived  in  honor's  clearest  light, 
He  lies  with  England's  noblest  deatd. 

Flouted  and  thrust  aside,  his  life 

Shamed  those  'A'ho  passed  him  in  the  strife. 

Because  unselfish,  just,  serene, 

His  own  advantage  he  forbore; 
Because  too  mild  for  factious  spleen, 

No  friend  he  mocked,  no  foeman  tore, 
In  wrath  by  victory  unassuaged. 
The  baser  sort  against  him  raged. 

Their  ravings  cannot  reach  him  now : 
Who  dares  dispraise  hin\,  with  the  seal 

Of  Death's  swift  touch  on  that  worn  brow? 
A  generous  foe,  a  comrade  leal. 

He  lies,  the  knight  of  stainless  crest, 

Honored,  lamented,  and  at  rest. 

Daily  News. 


BY  THE  NORTH   SEA. 

White  foam-flakes  flashing  on  a  sunlit  sea. 
White  cloud-drifts  the  wind  whirls  across  the 

sky. 
The  strong  south  wind  that  rushing  joyously 
Baffles  the  clumsy  sea  fowl  as  they  fiy 
Along  the  shore,  great  cormorants  that  ply 
Their  lab'rous  course,  white  gulls  that  come 

and  go. 
Their  bright  wings  swee]>ing  wide  in  flights 

that  vie 
In  swiftness  with  the  wildest  winds  that  blow. 
And  a  bright  land  that  laughs  to  the  bright 

sea  below. 

The  bright  land  in  a  long  slope  upward  runs 
From  the  brown  rocks  with  silvery  lichens 

spread, 
Where  grass  and  docks,  warmed  by  Septem- 
ber's suns, 
Gleam  in  dull  bronze  or  glow  with  dusky  red ; 
There,  shattered  by  the  winters  that  are  dead. 
Marring  the  happy  autumn  with  a  frown, 
A  ruined  cottage,  and  about  it  shed 
In  shelter  of  its  shoreward  gable  brown 
A  radiant  golden  mist  of  lloaiing  thistledown. 


Glad  life  in  sky  and  shore  and  glancing  foam. 
Bright    sunlignt  falling    on  the  hearthstone 

cold  — 
The    pulseless    heart  of  what  was  once   a 

home  — 
And  over  it  the  silent  shadows  hold 
Unspoken  words,  pale  hopes  that  died  untold. 
Dim  ghosts  of  perished  passions  hovering 
By  the  bare  places  that  they  knew  of  old, 
Iiomc  still  to  hearts  weary  with  wanderins 
In  lands  that  lie  far  off  towards  the  sunsetting. 

English  Illustrated  Magasiiw. 


AN  EPITAPH  TO  E.  W.  GODWIN,  F.S-A. 

BORN   1834,   DIED  1S86. 

(From  the  Pastoral  Players.) 

*Tis  hard  to  feel  that  he  is  passed  from  sight. 
The  temple  empty  —  lifeless  Beauty's  priest, 
The  Prospero  who  conjured  up  the  lignt 
Of  anti(iue  Grecian  days  with  them  deceased. 
We  cannot  think  those  clear  brown  eyes  are 

dim. 
Whose  deep    observance    pensive    kindness 

filled ; 
The  joyous  laugh,  the  flash  of  playful  whim. 
All  silent.     And  the  fingers  lithe  and  skilled 
Forgetful  of  their  cunning.     Genius  flown. 
Starved  bv  a  tasteless  age  and  unfulfilled. 
Claims  this  fond  record  on  his  honored  stone 
Traced  by  a  loving  hand.     He  left  us  here 

alone. 

All  day  the  little  elegies  of  birds, 

So  lov'ed  by  him,  the  churchyard's  muteness 

break. 
Arise  and  die,  then  tenderly  awake 
Above  and  round  his  grave ;  as  seeking  words 
For  us  his  pupils,  speechless  for  his  sSkc, 
To  tell  our  master's  freedom,  Beauty's  soul's 

davbreak. 
Athenxum.  W.   G.   WlLLS. 


THE  OWL. 


Bright  gleams  from  yonder  moated  hall 

The  ruddy  glow  that  strikes  the  rafter; 
Like  Dreamland's  twilight  echoes,  fall 

The  strains  of  music,  and  the  laughter ; 
Soft  moonlxiams  o'er  my  downy  pale 

(SlojK'd  sideways)  steal,  and  set  me  blinkingy 
Yet  dazzle  not  the  thoughts  sedate 

That  muster  when  an  owl  is  thinking. 

Like  jays,  is  man's  fantastic  brood,  — 

So  owls  decide,  — all  mirth  and  chatter  | 
But  Wisdom's  court  is  solitude, 

//(fr  "  happiness  no  laughing  matter." 
No  cares  this  tranquil  soul  assail. 

Past,  present,  future,  calmly  linking; 
The  universe  in  mental  scale 

Is  balanced  when  an  owl  is  thinking. 


LORD   SHAFTESBURY  S    LIFE   AND  WORK. 


S^S 


From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
LORD  SHAFTESBURY'S  LIFE  AND  WORK.» 

The  natural  desire  of  all  classes  in  En- 
gland to  have  in  their  hands,  as  soon  as 
jx)ssible,  a  full  and  authentic  biography  of 
the  great  philanthropist  of  the  century, 
has  been  gratified  sooner  than  could  have 
reasonably  been  expected,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Hodder's  three  large  volumes. 
Of  the  speed  with  which  he  has  accom- 
plished his  enterprise  a  partial  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  had 
commenced  the  execution  of  it  a  year  be- 
fore Lord  Shaftesbury's  death,  under  that 
venerable  nobleman's  own  direction;  and 
that  during  many  months  of  close  personal 
intercourse  he  had  the  advantage  of  being 
allowed  to  take  down,  pen  in  hand,  from 
his  lips  the  story  of  his  life  as  he  himself 
narrated  it.  But  a  still  more  important 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  author's  rapid 
workmanship  by  the  lines  which  he  de- 
cided to  lay  down  for  the  construction  of 
his  memorial  work.  The  earl  left  behind 
him  many  bulky  manuscript  volumes  of 
journals,  diaries,  and  note-books,  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  course  of  his  prolonged 
life,  and  forming  altogether  an  almost 
complete  autobiography.  During  an  ill- 
ness, a  very  few  years  before  his  death, 
when  occupying  his  forced  inaction  by 
looking  over  old  papers  and  documents, 
and  setting  them  aside  for  destruction,  he 
had  thrown  into  a  heap,  to  undergo  this 
fate,  the  entire  collection  of  these  personal 
records  which  had  accumulated  up  to  that 
date.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  be- 
fore the  sentence  was  executed  upon 
them  a  return  of  health  brought  them  a 
momentary  reprieve  ;  and  other  cares  in- 
tervening, the  respite  became  lengthened, 
until  it  grew  into  a  final  remission  of  the 
capital  penalty.  In  this  way  it  came  about 
that  the  whole  of  these  invaluable  mate- 
rials survived,  to  pass  into  Mr.  Hodder's 
hands  for  his  free  and  unfettered  use ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  extracts  taken 
bodily  from  them  form  the  main  bulk  of 
his  work.  As  he  remarks  in  his  preface, 
*'  It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  let  the  record 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  whole  lifework  be 

•   T/if   Lift  and   Work  of  the  Seventh    Earl  of 
Sha/teibury,   K.G.     Wy  Edwin    Hodder.     With  Por- 
traits.     3  vols.     8vo.     London,  x886. 


told,  as  much  as  possible,  in  his  own 
words." 

It  is  obvious  that  on  these  lines  the  task 
became  much  easier  and  more  capable  of 
rapid  performance  than  it  would  have 
been,  had  Mr.  Hodder  set  before  him  the 
higher  aim  of  constructing  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  critical  biography  —  a  biog- 
raphy which  should  trace  carefully  the 
inner  growth  of  its  subject's  mind,  analyze 
his  character,  harmonize  his  pecuUarities, 
and  construct  out  of  the  raw  materials  a 
complete  and  final  portrait  of  the  man. 
The  fact  that  such  a  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject as  this  has  been  entirely  foreign  to 
the  writer's  purpose  makes  the  present 
work,  full  of  interest  as  it  is,  rather  a  col- 
lection of  materials  for  some  future  biog- 
rapher's use,  than  a  performance  which 
can  hope  to  take  rank  as  the  standard  and 
monumental  record  of  so  noble  and  prom- 
inent a  personage.  For  an  achievement 
of  this  more  arduous  nature  a  firmer  and 
more  skilful  hand  is  needed ;  a  hand  which 
will  not  only  weed  out  a  large  quantity  of 
trivial  or  irrelevant  matter,  but  shall  also 
possess  that  constructive  power  which 
alone  can  make  the  departed  live  again 
before  us  in  their  veritable  "form  and 
pressure." 

That  Mr.  Hodder  has  been  wise  in  re- 
fraining from  the  attempt  to  present  to 
the  world  a  work,  which  aspires  to  be  a 
finished  and  perennial  monument  of  the 
great  noble,  we  discern  plain  tokens  in 
the  preface,  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted  his  own  account  of  his  purpose 
and  method.  It  there  appears  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  laid  down  with  impera- 
tive emphasis  the  condition,  that  his  biog- 
rapher should  tell  "the  reality^  be  it  good 
or  be  it  bad,  and  not  a  sham ;  "  and  this, 
as  much  as  regarded  his  religious  views 
and  action  as  his  philanthropical  aims 
and  labors.  His  words  to  that  effect  are 
precise  and  interesting :  — 

My  religious  views  are  not  popular,  but  they 
are  the  views  that  have  sustained  and  com- 
forted me  all  through  my  life.  They  have 
never  been  disguised,  nor  have  I  ever  sought 
to  disguise  them.  I  think  a  man's  religion,  if 
it  is  worth  anything,  should  enter  into  every 
sphere  of  life  and  rule  his  conduct  in  every 
relation.  I  have  always  been,  and,  please 
God,  always  shall  be,  an  Evangelical  of  the 
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Evangelicals,  and  no  biography  can  represent 
me  that  does  not  fully  and  emphatically  repre- 
sent my  religious  views. 

Of  course  Mr.  Hodder  has  been  right 
in  considering  himself  absolutely  bound 
by  the  injunction  thus  laid  upon  him; 
what  we  call  attention  to  is  his  comment 
upon  it.  He  concludes  his  preface  as 
follows :  — 

I  have  made  no  endeavor,  therefore,  to  tone 
down  his  strong  Protestantism ;  his  unshaken 
and  unshakable  belief  in  Scripture,  in  dogma, 
and  in  prayer.  If  he  was  wTong  here,  he  w^as 
wrong  throughout,  for  he  was  a  man  with  a 
single  aim;  his  labors  in  the  field  of  politics 
sprang  from  his  philanthropy;  his  philan- 
thropy sprang  from  his  deep  and  earnest  re- 
ligious convictions ;  and  every  labor,  political, 
benevolent,  and  religious,  was  begun,  contin- 
ued, and  ended  in  one  and  the  same  spirit. 

Now  we  submit  that  this  comment  be- 
trays a  lack  of  discrimination,  wliich  au- 
gurs ill  for  the  success  of  any  attempt  on 
Mr.  Hodder's  part  to  deal  thoroughly  with 
the  analysis  and  portraiture  of  character. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  speaking  of  his 
own  peculiar  and  "unpopular  religious 
views  ; "  not  of  the  religious  convictions 
which  arc  the  common  inheritance  of 
Christians,  but  of  the  special  form  in 
which  he  held  Christianity,  the  rigid  and 
somewhat  narrow  dogmatism  characteris- 
tic of  extreme  Evangelicals.  His  biog- 
rapher, apparently  not  alive  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  vital  suhtance  oi  di  creed 
and  the  different /i^rwj  in  which  it  may 
be  held  and  expressed  by  different  schools 
of  thought,  argues  that  if  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  wrong  in  the  peculiarities  which 
made  his  religious  views  unpopular,  he 
was  wrong  in  everything,  since  it  was  in 
these  that  all  his  labors,  political,  benevo- 
lent, and  religious,  were  vitally  rooted. 
But  this  is  manifestly  contrary  to  reason, 
and  untrue.  The  magnificent  and  untiring 
devotion  to  his  suffering  fellow-creatures, 
by  which  Lord  Shaftesbury's  life  was  en- 
nobled, was  undoubtedly  rooted  in  his 
personal  religion,  — tin  his  grasp  on  Chris- 
tianity as  the  revelation  of  the  divine 
love,  —  in  his  faith  in  the  Saviour  whose 
spirit  he  had  caught,  and  in  whose  steps 
he  endeavored  to  follow.  But  those  spe- 
cial peculiarities    and  minor  aspects  of 


belief,  those  "  religious  views,"  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  majority  of  his 
fellow-Christians  and  even  of  his  fellow- 
Churchmen,  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
warmth  and  vigor  of  his  charity,  than  the 
spots  on  the  sun^s  face  have  to  do  with  the 
flood  of  light  and  heat  wherewith  it  quick- 
ens the  teeming  earth.  If  anything,  it 
was  rather  in  spite  of  these  petty  idiosyn- 
crasies  that  his  large  -  heartedness  tri- 
umphed over  all  personal  considerations, 
ancf  consummated  the  sacrifice  of  self ;  for 
of  such  views  the  natural  and  logical  ten- 
dency is  more  to  contract  than  to  enlarge 
the  blessed  embrace  of  beneficence.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  renowned  heroes  of 
charity  have  been  confined  to  no  particu- 
lar school  of  Christian  thought,  to  no  one 
communion  of  ecclesiastical  order  and 
discipline.  Every  form  of  Christianity 
has  contributed  to  the  noble  army,  whether 
Roman,  or  Greek,  or  Reformed,  whether 
Anglican  or  Nonconformist,  whether  High 
Church,  Broad  Church,  or  Low  Church. 
Had  Lord  Shaftesbury,  instead  of  being, 
as  he  styled  himself,  *'an  Evangelical  of 
the  Evangelicals,"  happened  to  hold  the 
views,  say  of  Pusey,  or  of  Maurice,  or 
even  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  love  of  his  fellow-men  for  Christ^s  sake 
would  have  burned  less  brightly  in  his 
soul,  or  been  a  less  prolific  source  of 
*' labors  more  abundant"  for  their  good. 
It  is  poor  work  to  try  to  make  capital  for 
any  peculiar  form  of  the  Christian  creed 
out  of  excellences  which  are  the  glory  of 
the  creed  at  large ;  and  we  must  protest 
against  the  giving  up  to  party  what  is  in 
truth  the  ornament  of  our  common  Chris- 
tianity. 

We  have  ventured  to  look  forward  to 
some  future  biographer,  who  will  skilfully 
employ  the  abundant  accessible  materials 
in  constructing  a  full  and  final  portraiture 
of  one  who  played  so  remarkable  a  part 
in  the  social  history  of  our  time,  and  grew 
so  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  English 
nation.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  task 
will  be  easier  in  this  case  than  it  has 
proved  in  many  others.  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's mind  and  character  were  thor- 
;  oughly  English,  and  singularly  free  from 
i  complexity.    As  we  study  him  in  his  own 
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ample  records  of  his  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  actions,  scarcely  anything  stands  out 
more  prominently  than  his  transparent 
simplicity  and  straightforwardness  —  the 
absence  from  his  mental  structure  of  all 
subtlety,  versatility,  or  manifoldness. 
Even  that  there  should  be  two  sides  to  a 
question,  two  views  which  are  complemen 
tary  to  each  other,  never  appears  to  occur 
to  him.  His  ideas  were  evidently  of  slow 
growth  in  his  early  manhood,  but  when 
once  formed  they  became  stereotyped,  and 
admitted  of  no  enlargement  or  modifica- 
tion. While  the  world  was  in  ferment 
around  him,  and  new  knowledge,  flowing 
in  from  every  quarter,  was  remoulding  in 
many  particulars  the  forms  even  of  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  modes  of  conception,  he 
simply  stood  immovable  on  the  ground 
he  had  occupied,  and  not  merely  looked 
askance  at,  but  loudly  denounced,  every 
innovation  that  fell  under  his  notice.  Mr, 
Hodder  illustrates  this  "singular  identity 
in  views,  in  principles,  and  in  the  modes 
of  enforcing  them,"  by  saying  that "  many 
passages  upon  many  subjects  might  be 
extracted  from  the  note-book  of  1834,  and 
inserted  in  the  diary  of  1884,  without  any 
fear  of  detection."  It  is  true  that  such 
immobility  of  mind  has  its  inconveniences. 
When  all  are  moving  on,  to  stand  still  is 
to  be  left  behind,  and  the  result  is  uncom- 
fortable isolation,  loss  of  sympathy,  and 
rupture  of  cherished  ties.  From  these 
consequences  Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  we 
shall  see,  was  by  no  means  exempt.  But 
to  the  biographer  or  student  of  character 
this  singleness,  this  unchanging  persist- 
ence, of  intellectual  perception  and  habit 
presents  no  such  perplexing  problems  as 
those  which  arise  in  the  case  of  minds 
that  are  discursive,  many-sided,  and  subtle, 
and  which  play  freely  around  the  subjects 
on  which  tliey  labor,  with  a  delicate  sen- 
sitiveness to  every  fresh  impulse  arising 
out  of  new  knowledge  and  widening  expe- 
rience. 

That  we  do  not  exaggerate  the  intellec- 
tual simplicity  which  we  conceive  to  have 
been  one  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  most  es- 
sential characteristics,  a  very  few  extracts 
from  his  papers  will  be  sufficient  to  show; 
and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  those  which 
we  select  for  the  purpose,  illustrated  by 


their  respective  dates,  do  not  provoke  a 
good-natured  smile.  Our  earliest  is  an 
entry  under  date  Sunday,  Sept.  24,  1828, 
when  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  had 
been  an  Oxford  first-class  man,  had  sat 
for  several  years  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  actually  holding  high  of- 
fice as  commissioner  on  the  India  Board 
of  Control.  It  refers  to  an  evening  visit 
to  Sir  J.  South's  observatory  at  Kensing- 
ton, and  is  as  follows  :  — 

Saw  the  planet  Saturn  and  his  ring;  it  is  a 
spectacle  worthy  of  God  alone.  Man  has  not 
beauty  of  soul  sufficient  to  comprehend  such 
majestic  loveliness.  I  thanked  God  that  I 
had  enjoyed  so  great  a  blessing.  It  came  as 
a  reward  for  obedience  to  very  painful  duty. 

We  pass  on  half  a  year,  and  come  to 
another  Sunday's  entry  :  — 

This  morning  read  all  the  Revelation  con- 
tinuously. This,  or  these  readings  of  this 
kind,  will  make  the  general  scope  more  easy 
of  comprehension. 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  date  even  of 
these  illustrations  of  his  simple  way  of 
looking  at  things  is  too  early  to  afford  a 
fair  view  of  his  mind's  action,  we  will 
advance  nine  years,  and  reach  the  time 
when  the  name  of  Ashley  had  become  as 
familiar  throughout  the  empire  as  a  house- 
hold word.  It  happened  that  political 
circumstances  had  induced  the  govern- 
ment in  1838  to  appoint  a  vice-consul  at 
Jerusalem,  and  here  is  the  comment  upon 
it:  — 

If  this  is  duly  considered,  what  a  wonderful 
event  it  is  I  The  ancient  city  of  the  people  of 
God  is  about  to  resume  a  place  among  the 
nations,  and  England  is  the  first  of  Gentile 
kingdoms  to  cease  to  tread  her  down. 

Three  years  later,  when  he  was  forty, 
and  had  become  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners,  the  Anglo-Prussian  bish- 
opric was  founded  at  Jerusalem,  to  his 
unbounded  thankfulness  and  joy ;  for  he 
saw  in  it  the  earnest  of  a  "  combination  of 
Protestant  thrones,  bound  by  temporal 
interests  and  eternal  principles,  to  plant 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross  God's  peo- 
ple on  the  mountains  of  Jerusalem.'*  On 
the  passing  of  the  enabling  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  writes :  — 

SepL  23. — The  Bill  for  creating  the  Bish- 
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opric  of  Jerusalem  passed  last  night  1  May 
the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  l>e  with  it  now  and  forever  I  I  wish  I 
had  ])ut  down  in  detail  the  whole  proceedings 
of  this  wonderful  measure,  o?  all  I  have  said, 
felt,  and  done  in  it ;  but  time  has  failed  me 
for  half  of  the  things  1  would  perform  or 
write..  All  1  can  say  is  that,  under  God's 
especial  blessing,  pars  majna/ui. 

But  the  climax  of  his  triumphant  de- 
light came  shortly  afterwards,  when  his 
request  that  the  government  would  lend 
a  steamboat  to  carry  out  the  new  bishop, 
was  to  his  surprise  granted.  The  ring  of 
his  exultation  and  the  vastness  of  his 
hopes  may  be  perceived  in  the  following 
entry :  — 

Oct.  25. —  Wonderfully  surprised  —  received 
yesterday  a  short  note  from  Peel,  stating  that 
**  orders  would  be  given  for  an  Admiralty 
steamboat  to  carry  out  the  liishop  to  Syria  "  1 
Had  I  not  been  almost  accustomed,  so  to 
speak,  to  God's  mercies,  I  should  have  disbe- 
lieved it.  "Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for 
thee,  and  the  ships' of  Tarshish  first,  to  bring 
thy  sons  from  afar  and  thy  daughters  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  I  " 

The  wonderful  and  naive  simplicity, 
which  the  foregoing  extracts  show  to  have 
been  a  permanent  feature  of  the  earl's 
mind,  was,  it  is  almo.=it  needless  to  add, 
accompanied  by  a  sincerity  on  which  no 
shadow  over  could  rest;  and  joined  to 
this  was  the  still  more  precious  working 
quality  of  a  truly  British  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, in  pursuing  the  philanthropical  en- 
terprises to  which  he  felt  that  the  divine 
Providence  had  called  him.  All  thought 
of  his  own  ease  and  comfort  was  resolutely 


were  found.  Aristocrat  as  he  was,  every 
inch  of  him,  and  never  unconscious  of  his 
rank  —  so  evidently  so  as  to  elicit  the 
remark  from  one  ot  his  order,  that  "  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  the  proudest  man  he 
knew ; "  and  fighting  athlete  too,  as  he 
stood  out  before  tlie  world,  ever  throwing 
himself  with  unquenchable  pugnacity  into 
the  battle  of  humanity,  —  there  were  few 
men  nearer  whose  eyes  the  tears  lay,  or 
whose  hearts  were  more  open  to  be  wrung 
by  the  pangs  of  sympathy  with  others^ 
woes.  Mr.  Hodder  writes  truly  when  he 
says : — 

Hy  day  and  by  night  the  wailing  of  the 
world's  sorrow  haunted  him;  the  cry  of  the 
children  rang  ceaselessly  in  his  ears;  and  it 
was  no  figure  of  speech  he  used  when  those 
who  saw  his  cheeks  grow  paler,  and  his  face 
more  sad,  asked  of  him  the  cause,  and  he  an- 
swered with  choking  voice,  *'I  have  been  in 
a  perfect  agony  of  mind  about  my  poor  bojrs  I  " 

Such,  in  our  view,  were  the  main  char- 
acteristics of  this  remarkable  man;  and, 
take  him  for  all  in  all,  wc  think  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing,  that  of 
all  the  persons  who  have  filled  a  large 
space  in  the  world's  eye,  none  was  ever 
more  transparent  or  simple. 

How  he  grew  up  into  fitness  for  his  life- 
work  we  must  briefly  notice,  before  we 
attempt  to  sketch  in  outline  the  career  of 
his  mature  manhood.  He  was  born  in  the 
first  spring  of  the  century,  ten  years  before 
his  father  succeeded  to  the  title ;  and  was 
sent  at  the  tender  age  of  seven  to  a  private 
school  at  Chi s wick,  which,  althougli  fash- 
ionable, had  become  through  scandalous 
mismanagement  such  a  den  of  abomina- 


flung  to  the  winds,  and  every  faculty  of  |  tions,  that  down  to  his  old  age  the  earl 
mind  and  body  was  strained  to  the  utmost  ■  used  to  say  that  the  memory  of  it  made 


to  ensure  success.  The  story  of  his  strug- 
gles will  occupy  our  attention  presently ; 
here  it  is  the  mind,  the  character,  which 
lay  beneath  them  that  we  desire  briefly  to 
indicate.  Profoundly  religious,  invincibly 
honest,  grandly  unsparing  of  himself,  vig- 
orous, if  also  narrow  and  rigid,  in  the  play 
of  his  intellect  —  all  this  he  was  beyond 
question ;  but  to  these  qualities  must  be 
added  a  rarer  and  more  exquisite  one, 
which  suffused  all  the  rest  with  a  winning 
beauty,  and  assumed  such  imperial  com- 
mand over  them  as  to  be  the  very  main- 
spring of  his  conduct.     This  was  an  inex 


him  shudder;  there  never  was  such  a 
wicked  school,  before  or  since;  the  place 
was  bad,  wicked,  filthy;  the  treatment 
starvation  and  cruelty.  Nor  was  there 
any  tenderness  at  home  to  counterbalance 
the  jxloom  and  misery  of  the  school.  No 
])aternal  solicitude,  no  sweet  mother's 
love,  fell  to  his  lot.  The  only  friend  of 
his  childhood  was  a  faithful  old  house- 
keeper, who  taught  him  his  first  prajrer, 
the  artless  words  of  which  would  rise  to 
his  lips  even  in  the  decline  of  life:  and 
who  bequeathed  to  him  her  gold  watch, 
the  only  one  he  ever  wore,  which  he  often 


haustible  tenderness  — a  tenderness  which  1  showed  with  the  remark  that  it  was  given 


brooded  over  the  domestic  hearth,  embrac- 


ing wife  and  chUdren  and  filling  his  home 


him  by  the  best  friend  he  ever  had.  But 
for  this  single  alleviation,  his  existence, 
with  love;  and  thence  tlowedout  inperen-  till  he  was  transferred  to  Harrow  in  his 
nial  streams  to  lavish  its  wealth  upon  the  '  thirteenth  year,  was  a  time  of  unrelieved 
unprotected  and  suffering  wherever  they  \  depression  and  suffering  through  neglect 
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and  tyranny ;  the  effect  of  which  on  his 
temperament  was  ineffaceable.  Those 
who  knew  him  best  in  his  subsequent 
career  could  discern  the  traces  of  his 
early  wretchedness  in  the  habitual  touch 
of  sadness  which  mingled  with  all  his 
activity,  and  betrayed  itself  alike  in  the 
expression  of  his  features  when  in  repose, 
and  the  somewhat  sombre  and  melancholy 
mood  in  which  he  entertained  the  inter- 
ests and  encountered  the  vicissitudes  of 
life.  But  his  unhappy  experience  in  child- 
hood brought  with  it  a  spiritual  gain,  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  bright  and 
elastic  cheerfulness.  There  is  abundance 
of  evidence  to  show,  that  the  recollection 
of  his  own  early  miseries  burnt  into  his 
sensitive  nature  an  undying  hatred  of  tyr- 
anny, and  an  irrepressible  sympathy  for 
its. victims  ;  and  thus  helped  to  equip  him 
to  become  the  ardent  champion  of  the 
unprotected  and  ill-used,  of  oppressed 
women  and  children,  of  the  "waifs  and 
strays  '*  —  those  pitiful  outcasts  who  crowd 
the  dark  corners  of  the  stately  structure 
of  our  civilization. 

His  three  years  at  Harrow  were  marked 
by  an  incident  worth  recording,  because 
he  himself  traced  back  to  it  the  earliest 
impulse  to  the  choice  of  his  mature  man- 
hood. Walking  alone  one  day  down  the 
hill,  he  encountered  a  drunken  group 
shouting  out  Bacchanalian  songs,  as  they 
staggered  along  with  a  coffin  containing 
the  remains  of  a  deceased  comrade.  Pres- 
ently turning  a  corner  they  let  their  bur- 
den slip  from  their  nerveless  hands,  and 
broke  out  into  foul  and  horrible  language. 
Struck  with  unspeakable  horror  at  the 
ghastly  scene,  the  lad,  after  gazing  at  it 
for  a  few  moments  as  if  spell-bound,  regis- 
tered a  vow  that  with  God's  help  he  would 
make  the  cause  of  the  poor  his  own. 
Nearly  seventy  years  afterwards,  by  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  it  was  on  the  very 
same  spot  that  he  related  this  anecdote  to 
the  head  master,  Dr.  Butler,  now  the  mas- 
ter of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  an- 
swer to  a  casual  question,  whether  any 
particular  incident  had  led  him  to  dedicate 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
wretched. 

On  leaving  Harrow  the  young  Lord 
Ashley  (tor  so  we  must  call  him  till  his 
accession  to  the  earldom  in  his  fifty-first 
year)  was  transferred  to  the  care  of  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  a  family  connection,  who  lived 
in  Derbysliire,  and  where,  if  he  learned 
nothincr  else,  he  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  a  rustic  existence. 
Going  up  thence  at  eighteen  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  he  began  to  take  life  in 


greater  earnest,  and  made  up  for  lost  time 
by  such  exemplary  assiduity  in  his  studies, 
that  to  his  own  intense  surprise  he  came 
out  of  the  schools  a  first-class  man  in 
classics  in  1822.  Little  is  recorded  of 
him  after  this,  till  in  his  twenty-sixth  year 
he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for 
Woodstock  after  a  severe  contest ;  but 
there  is  a  retrospective  entry  in  his  diary, 
dated  on  his  twenty-fifth  birthday,  which 
shows  that  he  had  travelled  abroad  in  the 
interval,  and  passed  through  a  very  seri- 
ous affaire  de  cceur.  On  this  his  biogra- 
pher indulges  us  with  no  comment,  and 
probably  he  was  as  ignorant  as  ourselves 
of  the  circumstances ;  but  the  brief  record 
is  too  curious  and  indeed  surprising  to  be 
passed  over.     Here  it  is :  — 

Latterly  I  have  taken  to  hard  study.  It 
amuses  me  and  prevents  mischief.  Occasion- 
ally the  question  *^cui  bono^*  sours  my  spirit 
of  application ;  but  generally  speaking,  I  have 
stilled  the  passions.  An  attachment  during 
mv  residence  at  Vienna  conmienced  a  course 
or  self-knowledge  for  me.  Man  never  has 
loved  more  furiously  or  more  imprudently. 
The  object  was,  and  is,  an  angel,  but  she  was 
surrounded  by,  and  would  have-  brought  with 
her,  a  halo  of  hell. 

It  is  obvious  that  Lord  Ashlev's  earliest 
years  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  were 
a  very  important  season  of  mental  growth, 
notwithstanding  a  constitutional  shyness 
and  diffidence  which  made  it  a  pleasure 
to  him  to  pass  unnoticed.  We  can  see 
that  his  religion  had  already  established 
for  itself  a  paramount  influence  over  his 
conduct ;  and  that  he  was  habitually  look- 
ing upwards  for  guidance  and  help,  and 
carrying  out  the  resolve  to  preserve  his 
conscience  unsullied.  Social  ties  and 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  kept  him  in  the  main  on  the 
Tory  side ;  and  when  in  the  spring  of  1827 
Canning,  on  succeeding  Lord  Liverpool, 
offered  nim  a  post  in  the  government,  he 
refused  it  chiefly  out  of  loyalty  to  the 
duke,  much  as  the  income  was  needed  by 
him  owing  to  his  father's  niggardliness. 
"  With  me,"  he  writes  in  his  journal,  "the 
duke  is  the  chief  consideration."  When 
in  the  following  year,  on  Canning's  death, 
the  duke  resumed  office,  Ashley  found  his 
reward  in  a  seat  on  the  India  Board  of 
Control,  which  he  occupied  for  two  years, 
until  Earl  Grey's  accession  to  power.  Of 
his  feelings  auring  those  first  years  of 
public  life  his  diaries  furnish  an  ample 
record.  Strange  as  it  now  seems,  the  most 
intrusive  of  them  all  was  self-mistrust,  one 
of  the  last  for  which  those  who  knew  him 
only  in  riper  age  would  have  given  him 
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Tlic  conflict,  then  begun,  lasted  for  four-   mous  bed-chamber  question,  he  earnestly 


teen  years.  This  is  not  the  place  to  relate 
in  any  detail  the  vicissitudes  of  it ;  we  can 
only  note  its  general  features.  The  re- 
sistance took  various  forms,  according  to 
circumstances.  Not  one  of  the  successive 
administrations  would  adopt  in  earnest 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  factory  hands. 
New  commissions  of  enquiry  were  insti- 
tuted as  instruments  of  obstruction  and 
delay.  Half-measures  were  brought  for- 
ward as  rivals,  to  displace  the  measure 
which  was  thorough ;  even  retrograde 
measures  were  attempted,  to  undo  any 
partial  good  which  former  legislation  had 
effected.  Then  there  were  .sessions,  too 
crowded  with  the  conflicts  of  political  par- 
ties, to  allow  time  to  think  of  the  grinding 
slavery  of  the  workers  in  the  mills.  Hut 
against  all  obstacles  and  through  all  delays 
I^rd  Ashley  held  on  to  his  persistent 
purpose.  No  looking  back  from  the 
plough  for  him !  Capitalists  might  storm, 
prime  ministers  might  delude  with  mock- 
ing promises,  corn-law  agitatbrs  might 
revile,  political  economists  might  con- 
demn, even  **  the  sixteen  thousand  or- 
dained ministers  of  Christ's  gospel " 
might,  through  indifference,  timidity,  or 
suspicion,  stand  aloof  and  justify  his  com- 
plaint that,  as  a  body,  "they  have  done, 
are  doing,  and  will  do  nothing;"  to  Lord 
Ashley  it  mattered  not.  He  set  his  face 
like  a  flint :  and  what  his  steadfast  resolve 
was  throughout  the  conflict  may  be  read 
in  the  words  penned  in  his  diary  for  Au- 
gust 27th,  1 841  :  — 

Fresh  ditfic allies  beset  my  path.  The  Mas- 
ter spiiincr>  have  held  a  meeting  in  Manches- 
ter, and  h:i\ c  rcsoUcd  to  oppose  any  bill  that 
I  can  bring  in.  This  determines  much  of  my 
course.  I  knew  what  /should  do  before;  I 
now  can  mios  what  /VtV  will  do  :  he  will  sue- 
cunib  t.)  the  capitalists  and  reject  my  Factory 
Hill.  No  hu;iian  power,  therefore,  shall  in- 
duce me  to  accept  office.  I  am  bound  by 
every  oblijT.itit^n,  human  and  divine,  not  to 
allow  myself  to  be  i)laced  in  any  situation 
where  I  may  ni)i  l>e  c(jualiy,  if  not  better,  cir- 
cumstanced to  advance  these  great  interests. 
My  i)art  i-i  re-^nlvcd.  If  Peel  oppose  me,  nav, 
even  if  he  does  not  support  me,  I  will  surren- 
der interest  anil  ambition  to  the  cause;  I  will 
l)ersevcre  in  it.  Cod  helping  me,  through 
storm  and  sunshine;  I  will  commit  all  to 
Christ,  anil  trusting  in  Him  I  shall  never  be 
confounded. 


pressed  Lord  Ashley,  with  many  apolo- 
gies, to  condescend  to  accept  a  sul>ordinate 
post  in  the  royal  household,  on  the  pre- 
text of  the  immense  service  which  his 
high  character  in  the  country  would  ren* 
dcr  to  the  queen.  "  I  am,"  he  said,  "to 
provide  the  attendants  and  companions  of 
this  young  woman,  on  whose  moral  and 
religious  character  depends  the  welfare  of 
millions  of  human  beings.  Now  will  you 
assist  me.^  Your  character  is  such  that 
you  can  do  more  than  any  man.  I  am 
ashamed,'^  he  added  with  emphasis,  *'to 
ask  such  a  thing  of  you."  "1  was  thun- 
derstruck," records  Lord  Ashley,  on  whose 
mind  rushed  all  at  once  the  surrender 
which  the  post  entailed  of  all  his  cher- 
ished aims,  and  the  humiliation  of  being 
reduced  to  play  the  insignificant  part  of  a 
mere  puppet.  Nevertheless,  for  Peel's 
sake,  in  whom  his  faith  was  still  unshaken, 
he  swallowed  the  indignity,  and  exclaimed 
that,  if  he  could  be  of  use,  he  would  accept 
the  oflftce  of  chief  scullion.  ••  Peel,"  he 
says,  '*  almost  burst  into  tears,  so  intense 
did  he  profess  his  relief  from  anxiety  to 
be."  Again,  in  1841,  when  the  same 
statesman  returned  to  power,  the  like  tac- 
tics were  repe<ited,  and  office  in  the  royal 
household  was  pressed  with  singular  im- 
portunity. This  time  Lord  Ashley,  know- 
ing his  man  better,  resolutely  refused,  and 
in  his  diary  he  expresses  his  indignant 
scorn,  that  Peel  should  have  tried  to  thnxst 
him  into  a  position  in  which  he  could  ex- 
hibit nothing  but  his  legs  in  white  tights, 
and  do  nothing  but  order  dinners  and 
carry  about  a  white  wand.  Once  again 
during  the  conflict,  and  almost  on  the  e\'e 
of  victory,  negotiations  were  set  on  foot 
to  induce  him  to  enter  the  ministry,  but 
with  the  like  result.  **The  factory  ques- 
tion"—  so  was  his  answer  —  **  stood  in 
the  way." 

It  maj  be  that  Lord  Ash1e3r  failed  to  do 
entire  justice  to  Peel's  motives;  but  to 
the  end  of  his  days  he  remained  convinced 
that  the  real  object  of  all  these  overtures 
was  to  muzzle  him.  Many  years  after- 
wards, in  some  remarks  written  on  a  fiy^ 
leaf  in  Grant's  "  History  of  Factory  Leg- 
islation," he  gave  his  mature  view  of  the 
matter  in  the  following  words  :  — 

Perhaps  the  various  efforts  made  by  Sir  R. 
Peel  to  induce  mc  to  take  office  were  among 
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him  in  June,  1830,  when  he  married  Lady 
Emily  Cowper,  daughter  of  the  future 
Lady  Palmerston,  "  a  wife  as  good,  as 
true,  and  as  deeply  loved,  "  he  fondly 
wrote  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  **as  God 
ever  gave  to  man  — "the  bright  and 
beautiful  woman,"  to  borrow  Lord  Gran- 
ville's phrase,  "  who  threw  so  much  sun- 
shine on  his  home,''  and  for  forty  years 
animated  his  efforts,  shared  his  struggles, 
and  ministered  encouragement  to  him  in 
his  hours  of  dejection. 

During  those  early  Parliamentary  years 
Lord  Ashley  was  unconsciously  waiting 
for  his  vocation.  We  find  him  fervently 
aspiring  to  be  useful  in  his  generation,  and 
to  die  in  the  knowledge  of  having  ad- 
vanced happiness  by  having  advanced  true 
religion  ;  but  his  line  of  action  was  not  yet 
made  clear  to  him.  He  was  drifting  on 
the  current  of  life,  ready  to  obey  some 
decisive  impulse  which  seemed  slow  to 
come.  At  one  time  physical  science,  espe- 
cially astronomy,  attracted  him  strongly  ; 
then  literature  beckoned  him  to  become 
its  follower.  But  those  inclinations  passed 
away.  By  his  two  years  of  service  at  the 
India  Board  he  acquired  a  taste  for  be- 
nevolent projects,  if  only  he  could  dis- 
cover how  to  set  about  them.  Then  his 
appointment  to  be  a  commissioner  in 
lunacy,  a  post  which  his  death  alone  va- 
cated, opened  to  him  a  sphere  of  work 
which  was  a  good  training  for  wider  phil- 
anthropical  labors.  Yet  it  was  not  till 
1833  that  the  decisive  call  came  which 
determined  the  future  complexion  of  his 
hfe.  Circumstances  then  placed  him  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  Should  he  pur- 
sue a  political  career,  and  seek  the  high 
offices  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  seemed  within  his  reach?  Or 
should  he  turn  his  back  on  power,  wealth, 
and  comparative  ease,  to  fling  himself  into 
a  ceaseless.struggle  for  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed ?  Compelled  to  choose  between 
the  alternatives,  he  laid  the  matter  before 
his  wife,  painting  in  dark  colors  the  sacri- 
fices the  latter  would  entail,  and  the  bur- 
den it  would  lay  on  her  young  shoulders, 
and  awaited  the  verdict  from  her  lips.  It 
came  without  hesitation.  *'  It  is  your 
duty  ;  the  consequences  we  must  leave. 
Go  forward,  and  to  victory  !  '* 

The  die  was  thus  cast,  the  Rubicon 
crossed,  and  this  was  how  the  critical 
moment  arrived.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  owing  to  the  development  of 
machinery  and  the  application  of  steam- 
power,  an  enormous  extension  had  been 
given  to  the  cotton  manufactures  of  En- 
gland.    The    great    centres   where    they 


were  carried  on  became  studded  with  vast 
mills,  surrounded -by  a  denselv  crowded 
population ;  and  a  demand  for  tne  labor  of 
women  and  children  had  been  created, 
which  gave  rise  to  frightful  abuses  and 
cruelties.  A  traffic,  as  revolting  as  the 
slave-traffic  of  Africa,  had  sprung  up; 
gangs  of  child-jobbers  scoured  the  coun- 
try to  entrap  or  purchase  thousands  of 
little  children  of  either  sex,  from  five  years 
old  and  upwards,  to  sell  them  into  the 
bondage  of  factory  slaves.  The  misery 
and  the  waste  of  life  were  terrible.  Day 
and  night  the  iron  wheels  of  the  unresting 
machinery  droned  and  burred  with  mad- 
dening iteration ;  and  amidst  the  unceas- 
ing dm,  in  an  atmosphere  polluted  by 
stench  and  thick  with  the  choking  "flew 
of  the  cotton,  myriads  of  these  tender  little 
victims  were  forced  to  labor,  under  the 
lash  of  brutal  overlookers,  till  nature  gave 
way,  or  death  brought  a  merciful  release. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century  several  attempts  were  made  to 
alleviate  these  horrors  by  legislative  en- 
actments, but,  what  with  the  mfluence  of 
the  great  millowners,  and  the  jealousy  of 
the  political  economists,  no  effectual  rem- 
edy was  applied.  At  length,  in  1831,  Mr. 
Sadler,  the  member  for  Newark,  took  up 
the  question  in  earnest,  and  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  the  famous 
Ten  Hours  Bill,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  restrict  the  labor  both  of  women 
and  children  in  the  cotton-mills  to  ten 
hours  daily.  The  bill  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  but  further  progress 
was  barred  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing year;  and  at  the  ensuing  general 
election  Mr.  Sadler  failed  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  Parliament. 

It  was  at  this  conjuncture  that  the  dele- 
gates of  the  operatives,  looking  about  to 
discover  a  champion  for  their  cause,  turned 
to  Lord  Ashley,  who  was  now  sitting  for 
Dorsetshire,  and  had  already  begun  to  be 
known  as  the  "  workman's  friend,"  and 
entreated  him  to  step  into  the  gap,  and 
fight  their  battle  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  feelings  with  which 
he  received  the  proposal  have  been  placed 
on  record  by  himself.  "  I  can  perfectly 
recollect,"  he  wrote  long  afterwards,  **  my 
astonishment,  doubt,  and  terror  at  the 
proposition."  He  begged  till  next  morn- 
ing for  consideration,  took  counsel  of  one 
or  two  friends,  went  home  to  consult  his 
wife  and  seek  guidance  in  prayer,  and  on 
the  following  day  resolutely  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough  by  giving  notice  in  Parlia- 
ment that  he  would  move  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill. 
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)nfliel,  then  begun,  lasted  for  four- 


mous  bed-chamber  question,  he  eamettljr 
pressed  Lord  Ashley,  with  Toxay  apolo- 
gies, to  condescend  to  accept  a  sutiordinate 
poat  in  the  royal  household,  on  the  pre- 
text of  the  immense  service  wliich  hii 
high  character  in  the  country  would  ren- 
der to  the  queen.  "I  am,"  he  said,  "to 
provide  the  attendants  and  companions  of 
this  younc  woman,  on  whose  moral  and 
relifTJous  character  depends  the  welfare  of 
millions  of  human  beings.  Now  will  you 
assist  me  ?  Your  character  is  such  that 
you  can  do  more  than  any  man.  I  an 
ashamed"  he  added  with  emphasis,  "to 
ask  such  a  thing  of  you."  "  1  was  thun- 
derstruck," records  Lord  Ashley,  on  whose 
mind  rushed  all  at  once  the  surrender 
which  the  post  entailed  of  all  his  cher- 
ished aims,  and  the  humiliation  of  being 
reduced  to  play  the  insignificant  part  of  a 
mere  puppet.  Nevertheless,  for  Peel's 
sake.  In  whom  his  faith  was  still  unshaken, 
he  swallowed  the  indignity,  and  exclaimed 
that,  if  he  could  be  of  use,  he  would  accept 
the  office  of  chief  scuUion.  "  feel,"  be 
says,  "almost  burst  into  tears,  so  intense 
did  he  profess  his  relief  from  anxiety  to 
be."  Again,  in  1841,  when  the  same 
statesman  returned  to  power,  the  like  tac- 
tics were  repeated,  ana  office  in  the  roral 
household  was  pressed  with  singular  im- 
portunity. This  time  Lord  Ashley,  know- 
ing his  man  better,  resolutely  refused,  and 
in  his  diary  he  expresses  nis  indignant 
scorn,  that  I'eel  should  have  tried  to  itirast 
him  into  a  position  in  which  he  could  ex- 
hibit nothing  but  his  legs  in  white  tights, 
and  do  notning  but  order  dinners  and 
carry  about  a  white  wand.  Once  again 
during  tlie  confiict,  and  almost  on  the  eve 
of  victory,  negotiations  were  set  on  foot 
to  induce  him  to  enter  the  ministry,  but 
with  the  like  result.  "  The  factory  ques- 
tion"—so  was  his  answer  —  "stood  in 
the  way." 

It  maybe  that  Lord  Ashley  failed  to  do 
entire  justice  to  Peel's  motives;  but  to 
the  end  of  his  days  he  remained  convinced 
that  the  real  object  of  all  these  overtures 
was  to  muzzle  him.  Many  years  after- 
wards, in  some  remarks  wntten  on  a  fly^ 
leaf  in  Grant's  "History  of  Factory  Leg- 
I  isiation,"  he  gave  his  mature  view  of  the 
\  matter  in  the  following  words  ;  — 

I  Perhaps  the  various  efforts  made  by  Sr  R. 
'  Peel  til  mduce  mc  to  take  office  were  amoi>g 
j  thu  (jicaiesi  of  my  diDiculiiei.  The  attn» 
I  lions  lit  office  were  nolweigbly;  but  Sir  R. 
!  I'ccl,  wishing  nut  so  much  to  bave  me  ai  a 
I  mcml>ci  oi  his  Government,  as  to  withdraw 
rmg  to  lorrauis  -tflree  ciavs  :  mcfrom  the  Factory  Hill,  spared  no  eatreatiet, 
liich   broke  down  on  the  fa-    no  "  flatteries,"  no  almost  falseltoods,  to  e» 


teen  years.  This  is  not  the  place  to  relate 
in  any  detail  the  vicissitudes  of  it;  we  can 
only  note  its  general  features.  The  re- 
sistance took  various  forms,  according  to 
circumstances.  Not  one  of  the  successive 
administrations  would  adopt  in  earnest 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  factory  hands. 
New  commissions  of  enquiry  were  insti- 
tuted as  instruments  of  obstruction  and 
delay.  Half-measures  were  brought  for- 
ward  as  rivals,  to  displace  the  measure 
which  was  iliorough ;  even  retrograde 
measures  were  attempted,  to  undo  any 
partial  j^ood  which  former  legislation  had 
effecteil.  Then  there  were  .sessions,  loo 
crowdeii  with  the  conllicts  of  political  par- 
ties, to  allow  time  to  think  of  the  grinding 
slavery  of  the  workers  in  the  mills,  ilut 
against  all  obstacles  and  through  all  delays 
Lord  Ashley  held  on  to  his  persistent 
purpose.  No  looking  back  from  the 
plough  fur  him !  Capitalists  might  storm, 
prime  ministers  might  delude  with  mock- 
ing promises,  corn-law  agitalbrs  might 
revile,  |H)litical  economists  might  con- 
demn, even  "  the  sixteen  thousand  or- 
dained ministers  of  Christ's  gospel " 
might,  through  indifference,  timidity,  or 
suspicion,  stand  aloof  and  justify  his  com- 
plaint that,  as  a  body,  "they  have  done, 
are  doln^,  and  will  do' nothing;"  to  Lord 
Asliley  it  mattered  not.  He  set  his  face 
like  a  Hint :  and  what  his  steadfast  resolve 
wjs  throughout  the  conflict  may  be  read 
in  the  words  penned  in  his  diary  for  Au- 
gust 2;th,  1S41  :  — 

Fresh  dllliculties  beset  my  path.  The  Mas- 
ter sjiiiiiier>  have  held  a  meeting  in  Manches- 
ter, and  liavi;  reso'vcd  to  oppose  any  bill  that 
1  can  brinn  in.  This  determines  much  of  my 
course,  t  kncwwhat  /should  dobeCore;  I 
now  can  ;'ul>»  wh.it  Peel  will  do  :  he  will  buc- 
cunib  t.>  the  1  ajiitalists  and  reject  my  Factory 
}lill.  No  human  power,  therefore,  shall  in- 
duce mc  to  accept  otKec.  I  am  liuund  by 
every  »hlif>.iiii>ii,  human  and  divine,  not  to 
allow  myself  to  Iw  placed  in  any  siluaiion 
where  I  may  not  l>e  C'jiialiy,  if  not  belter,  cir- 
cumstancL'd  tu  advance  these  great  interests. 
My  part  is  resolved.  If  I'ecl  n]i])ose  me,  nav, 
even  ii  he  does  nut  support  mc,  I  will  surren- 
der inlcieni  and  amljilion  to  the  cause ;  I  will 
periicvcre  in  it,  lliid  helping  mc,  Ihnnigh 
storm  and  sunshine;  I  will  commit  all  to 
Christ,  and  trusting  in  Ilim  I  shall  never  be 
confotnuleil. 

Peel's  attempts  to  muzzle  the  terrible 
philanthropist  by  the  restraints  of  official 
position  gave  rise  to  the  most  amusing 
scene™  of  tlic  struggle.    When  in  1839  he 
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tice  me.     He  shifted  his  ground  [n  everyway,    able  rule, 
first  one  thing,  iheu  another.     Among  other 
things,  the   iJuid- Lieutenancy  o(  Ireland,  as 
"  a  man  who  would  have  great  influence  over 
the  clergy  to  induce  chem  to  accept  reforms. " 


what  it  might,  whether  of 
time,  labor,  or  money,  of  heart-ease  or  of 
bodily  health.  Soulhey,  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained a  lively  admiration,  had  early 
counselled  him  lo  abstain  from  making 
It  may  be  added   here,  that  the    Lord    himself  an  eyewitness  of  the  horrors  he 


Shaftesbury  of  later  years  acted 

same  principle  when,  in  1866,  Lord  Derby   the    distressful    reeoU'ecti 

offered  him  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.     There    diirnt  in  upon  his  soul, 

remained  yet,  he  said,  one  million  four  :  hi:    '      '' 

hundred   thousand  women,  children,  and 

young  persons   lo  be  brought   under  the 

protection  of  Che  factory  acts,  and  till  that 

was  done  he  could  not  allow  himself  lo  be 

withdrawn  from  the  great  work  of  his  life. 

It  is  true  that   ten  years  before  this   he 

had.  after  an  almost  heroic  resistance, 

yielded  to  accept  office  in  the  Palmerston 

ministry,  and  escaped  only  by  the  skin  of 

his  leclh.     "I  was  at  my  wit's  end,"  he 

records ;  "  on  one  side  was  ranged  wife, 

relations,  friends,  ambition,  influence  ;  on 


the  other,  my  own  objections 

I   coulc 

not  satisfy  myself   that   to  ac 

ept  office 
shed   that 

%vas  a  divine   call;  1   was  sat 

Cod  had  called  me  to  labor  3 

mong  the 

poor.     But  Cod  interposed  for  n 

e,"    LoD§ 

afterwards  he  told  the  curiou 

s   slory  ol 

his  escape.     Things  had  §one 
he   was   actually  dressed  in  hi 

0  far,  that 

uniform 

and  waiting  for  the  carriage  t 

take  him 

to  the  palace  to  be  sworn  in  ;  — 

"  While  I  was  waiting  for  (he  carriage,"  he 
says,  "  I  went  down  on  my  knees  and  prayed 
for  counsel,  wisdom,  and  understanding. 
Then  there  was  some  one  at  the  door,  as  I 
thought,  to  say  that  the  carriage  v 
Instead  of  that,  a  note,  hurriedly 

?:ncil.  tras  put  into  my  hand,     ft 
almerston  ;  '  IJon't  go  to  the  Palat 

3  ago,  but  [  dance  with  joy 


the  r 

did  when  it  happened. 

as  diatinciiy  an  act  of  specia 

when  the  hand  of  Abraham 


ing  him 
;  would  be 
he  injury  of 
healdi  and  mental  activity;  but  the 
advice  had  no  effect.  Many  were  liie 
journeys  which  Lord  Ashley  made  to 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  during  which 
he  personally  examined  the  mills,  the  ma- 
chinery, the  dwellings  of  the  operatives, 
and  saw  the  workers  and  their  work  in 
every  aspect  and  particular.  It  was  this 
first-hand  knowledge  that  enabled  him  to 
present  his  case  in  Parliament  with  an 
authority  and  a  vividness  which  compelled 
attention,  and  sometimes  almost  electri- 
fied the  House.  Besides,  to  judge  fairly 
of  the  immense  sacrifices  which  tnis  thor- 
oughness entailed  upon  him,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  during  the  fourteen  years' 
struggle  for  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  that 
was  far  from  being  the  only  battle  which 
he  fought  in  the  interests  of  humanity. 
In  fact,  as  soon  as  he  stood  out  in  the 
world's  eyes  as  the  champion  of  the  op- 
pressed factory  hands,  every  other  suffer- 
ing class  looked  upon  him  as  the  Hercules 
who  was  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  of 
its  accumulated  mass  of  pollution,  and 
piteously  invoked  his  aid.     Of  these  su- 

Eeradded  labors  a  few  words   may  here 
e  filly  interposed. 

_ In  1840,  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the 

from  infant  chimney-sweeps,  who,  notwith- 
That  standing  previous  attempts  to  alleviate 
■ '   •'--■-  terrible    wrongs,   were   still   being 


He 

from  others  of  the  facts 
Parliamentary  agitation  w 
see  everything  for  himself 


f  that  interposition,  as  I  driven  naked  up  the loul  flues,  where  they 
.^H  t,  »,«  inmvm™i  were  exposed  Co  be  scorched,  roasted  alive, 
or  stifled,  and  from  whence  they  often 
came  down  with  bruised  and  excoriated 
I  bodies,  to  pass  the  hours  of  rest  naked  on 
caught  in  the  thicket,"  and  the  soot-heap,  and  contract  tormenting 
'  skin  disease  from  the  villanous  stuif. 
Successful  here,  without  delay  he  moved 
for  an  enquiry  into  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  mines  and  col- 
lieries, and  in  various  trades  which  the 
factory  acts  did  not  touch  ;  and  when  two 
years  afterwards  the  first  report,  dealing 
with  mines  and  collieries,  was  presenled, 
it  revealed  such  an  unsuspected  mass  of 
cruelty,  misery,  and  depravity,  thai  the 
country  stood  aghast ;  and  the  bill  imme- 
diately introduced  by  IjJrd  Ashley,  closing 
all  these  subterranean  workings  against 
Ihe  labor  of  women  and  children,  was 
borne  forward  on  such  a  tide  of  public 


aubstiluled  for  the  intended 

as  the    biographer  remarks,  the    Earl   of 

Harrowby,   who   was    shortly   afterwards 

sworn    in   as  chancellor  of  the   duchy  of 

Lancaster. 

We  must,  however,  return  from  this 
digression  lo  the  great  and  prolonged 
struggle  over  the  charter  of  Ihc  factory 
hanils,  the  Ten  Hours  Bill.  In  carrying 
it  on.  Lord  Ashley  was  as  tiiorough  in  ac- 
s  we  have  seen  him  lo  be  in  resolve. 


ceive  reports  1 
m  which   his 
i  based.    To 
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indiCTiation,  that  it  passed  into  law  in  a 
single  session,  in  spite  of  the  coldness  of 
the  government,  the  peers,  and  even  of 
the  Church.  Again,  in  1845,  when  the 
second  report  of  the  commission  was  pre- 
sented, he  brought  in  and  carried  through 
Parliament  a  measure,  founded  upon  it,  to 
regulate  the  labor  of  children  in  calico 
print-works.  ** Where  will  you  stop?" 
demanded  his  interested  opponents  on 
this  occasion.  "  Nowhere  !  "  was  the  char- 
acteristic answer,  *'  so  long  as  any  portion 
of  this  gigantic  evil  remains  to  be  re- 
moved.'" In  addition  to  these  enterprises 
of  philanthropy,  and  some  minor  ones  to 
which  we  have  not  space  to  allude.  Lord 
Ashley  was  all  this  time  busy,  off  and  on, 
with  advocating  improvements  in  the  laws 
regulating  the  care  of  lunatics.  In  one  of 
his  later  reviews  of  his  career  he  speaks 
of  Tiaving  spent  **  seventeen  years  of  labor 
and  anxiety  in  obtaining  the  Lunacy  Bill 
of  1845,  and  five  years  of  increased  labor 
since  that  time  in  carrying  it  into  opera- 
tion." What  we  especially  wish  to  point 
out  is,  that  in  all  these  enterprises  he  put 
into  strenuous  execution  the  resolve  to 
see  everything  for  himself.  As  he  had 
inspected  the  factories  and  all  the  details 
of  their  industry,  so  he  visited  the  print- 
works, went  down  into  the  mines  and  pits, 
saw  the  poor  climbing-boys  at  their  work, 
surveyed  the  lunatic  asylums,  and  in  every 
case,  by  frequent  persoutil  intercourse 
with  the  suffering  and  oppressed,  made 
himself  acquainted  with  their  wrongs  and 
their  needs.  Speaking  especially  of  the 
operatives,  he  used  to  say,  *'  I  sat  and 
had  tea  and  talk  with  them  hundreds  of 
times." 

After  all  his  years  of  anxious  and  ex- 
hausting labor  on  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  it 
was  somewhat  disappointing — or  rather, 
it  would  have  been  so  to  any  other  man  — 
that  the  actual  passing  of  it  in  1847  was 
left  to  other  hands.  When  on  PeeKs  con- 
version to  free  trade  in  corn  Lord  Ashley 
became  convinced  that  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  could  no  longer  be  resisted, 
his  scrupulous  conscience  bade  him  resign 
his  scat  for  Dorsetshire,  rather  than  vote 
for  the  policy  which  he  had  been  returned 
to  oppose  ;  and  he  declined  to  seek  a  re- 
election which  would  have  been  fought 
against  bv  the  county  purse,  although  some 
of  his  political  friends  offered  him  2,000/. 
towards  the  expenses.  Two  days  before 
he  applied  for  the  Chiltern  hundreds,  he 
reintroduced  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  into 
Parliament,  and  then  left  it  in  the  hands 
of  his  veteran  supporter,  Mr.  Fielden. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  p-overnment 


it  was  again  thrown  out,  but  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  ten  ;  and  at  the  beginning^  of 
the  following  session,  that  of  1S47,  it  was 
once  more  brought  in,  and  thi.s  time  with 
better  prospects,  since  the  corn-law  agi- 
tation no  longer  barred  the  way,  and  Lord 
J.  RusselFs  administration  had  become 
converts  to  the  cause.  During  the  pre- 
ceding autumn  and  winter  Lord  Ashley 
had  been  working  busily  for  it  in  the  man- 
ufacturing districts,  refusing  all  overtures 
from  his  friends  to  postpone  the  decisive 
battle  till  he  could  again  lead  them  him- 
self in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  when 
the  critical  moment  arrived,  he  lingered 
about  the  lobbies,  consumed  by  intense 
anxiety,  and  dreamed  ni£;ht  and  day  about 
the  bill,  as  if  he  were  still  in  charge  of  it 
The  opposition  had  not  ceased  to  be  bit- 
ter, but  this  time  it  was  overborne  by  the 
roused  and  impatient  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try. The  bill  passed  the  second  reading 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eigh^ 
and  the  thira  by  a  majority  of  sixty-three. 
In  the  Lords,'  where,  better  late  than 
never,  the  bishops  mustered  strongly  in 
support,  it  passed  through  the  second 
reading  by  fifty-two  to  eleven,  and  on  June 
1st  it  got  through  the  final  stage  without 
further  division.  What  LorcT  Ashley^s 
feelings  were  on  this  tardy  but  decisive 
triumph  may  be  read  in  his  own  diary:  — 

June  I,  six  o'clock. — News  that  the  Fac- 
tory Bill  has  just  passed  the  third  reading.  I 
am  humbled  that  my  heart  is  not  burstinc  with 
thankfulness  to  Almighty  God — that  I  can 
find  breath  and  sense  to  express  my  Joy. 
What  reward  shall  we  give  unto  the  Lord  for 
all  the  benefits  He  hath  conferred  upon  us? 
God,  in  His  mercy,  prosper  the  work*  and 
grant  that  these  operatives  may  receive  the 
cup  of  salvation,  and  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lordl  Praised  be  the  Lord,  praised  be 
the  Lord,  in  Christ  Jesus  I 

So  ended  the  fourteen  years'  battle  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  women  and  children 
who  had  been  ground  down  in  the  slavery 
of  the  cotton-mills.    Yet  there  was  still 
something  to  be  done,  to  euard  the  protec- 
tion which  had  been  thus  nardly  won  ;  and 
Lord  Ashley,  having  been  in  the  mean 
time  returned   for  Bath,  to  the   discom- 
fiture of  his  bitter  opponent,  Mr.  Roebuck, 
!  was  able  in  his  own  person  to  head  the 
'  last  fight  for  humanity.     It  was  still  legal 
i  to  run  the  mills  for  fifteen  hours  a  day, 
'  />.,  from  5.30  A.  M.  to  8.30  P.  Mm  and  it 
'  became  the  practice  of    the  owners  to 
divide  their  female  and  young  hands  into 
relays  and  shifts,  so  as  to  keep  the  ma- 
chinery going  the  whole  of  the  time.    The 
result  was  that  the  limitation  of  the  pro* 
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tected  labor  to  ten  hours  daily  was  evaded 
in  reality,  without  any  literal  infringement 
of  the  law  which  could  be  easily  detected ; 
for  the  hands  were  detained  in  the  works 
the  whole  fifteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  so  as 
to  be  always  ready  to  take  up  their  turns, 
and  it  became  impossible  for  the  inspect- 
ors to  discover  and  convict  of  a  serious 
imposition  of  overtime.  The  legality  of 
the  system  of  shifts  was  tested  in  the  law 
courts,  but  in  vain;  it  was  upheld,  and 
fresh  legislation  was  the  only  alternative. 
Accordingly,  in  1850,  Lord  Ashley  intro- 
duced a  new  bill  to  meet  the  emergency, 
and,  after  several  attempts  at  a  compro- 
mise, the  settlement  was  reached  that  the 
labor  of  the  women  and  children  should  be 
confined  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  with 
an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals  (/.^.,  ten  and 
a  half  hours  of  daily  labor),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Saturdays,  on  which  no  protected 
person  should  be  allowed  to  work  after 
2  p.  M.  Thus  the  result  was  a  Ten  Hours 
and  a  Half  Law,  with  the  modification  of 
a  half-holidav  on  Saturday ;  and  such  it 
remained  till  1878,  when  a  genuine  Ten 
Hours  Law  was  finally  enacted. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  time  when  Lord 
Ashley's  active  life  in  the  Commons  was 
brougnt  to  a  close  by  his  father's  death. 
This  event  occurred  in  June,  1851,  when 
the  son  had  just  turned  the  age  of  fifty ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  things, 
his  elevation  to  the  Upper  House  was 
extremely  unwelcome  to  him.  Sometime 
previously  he  had  even  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  not  take  his  seat  among  the 
Peers.  **  The  leading  of  Providence,"  he 
said,  "was  the  other  way."  To  a  man 
of  his  warm  and  impetuous  feelings  on 
the  subjects  nearest  to  his  heart  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Lords  was  altogether  dis- 
agreeable. In  his  splenetic  moods  he 
called  the  august  assembly  a  statue-gal- 
lery, a  dormitory,  a  Nova  zembla,  a  vast 
aquarium  full  of  cold-blooded  life  ;  "  it  had 
no  sympathies  to  be  stirred  ;  "  "  character 
had  no  weight  in  it."  '*  Philanthropy," 
he  wrote,  "combined  with  a  peerage,  re- 
duces a  man  to  the  lowest  point?'  Of 
course  he  could  not  persevere  in  this  re- 
solve. The  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
the  calls  for  fresh  legislation  in  the  ever- 
pressing  cause  of  humanity,  and  his  own 
irrepressible  interest  in  public  affairs, 
alike  forbade  so  unreasonable  and  useless 
a  retirement.  But  it  is  clear  that,  from 
this  time,  a  change  passed  over  his  life. 
He  labored  as  diligently  as  ever  for  his 
favorite  objects,  but  without  the  same 
2ager  spirit  and  pugnacious  enthusiasm. 
Feelings  of  isolation,  of  weariness,  grew 


upon  him.  His  previous  exertions  had 
told  on  his  constitution ;  his  private  cir- 
cumstances harassed  and  depressed  him ; 
his  views  about  the  Church  and  the  world 
became  desponding  and  pessimistic.  On 
the  whole,  the  latter  part  of  his  life  is 
less  interesting  than  the  earlier  ;  the  heroic 
stage  of  conflict  had  passed  away ;  the 
narrowness  of  his  religious  conceptions 
came  out  into  greater  prominence,  and 
occasionally  imparted  to  his  public  con- 
duct, and  to  his  dealings  with  men  as 
earnest  for  religion  as  himself,  an  unpleas- 
ant taint  of  factiousness  and  even  of  in- 
solence. Of  these  remarks  the  justifica- 
tion will  appear  in  our  notices  of  the 
remaining  thirty-four  years  of  his  pro- 
longed career ;  but  we  nasten  to  add,  that 
while  in  our  critical  estimate  of  his  life 
and  character  we  feel  bound  to  recognize 
in  him  some  of  those  errors,  those  blem- 
ishes which  are  incident  to  human  infirm- 
ity, the  nobility  of  his  nature  remained 
unimpaired,  and  he  still  stood  grandly 
before  the  world  as  one  whose  life  was 
animated  by  the  highest  religious  princi- 
ple, and  was  laid  as  a  whole  burnt  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar  of  God. 

It  was  an  interesting  public  tribute  that 
was  paid  to  him,  when,  in  moving  the  writ 
for  Bath  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  his  ac- 
cession to  the  peerage.  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
said  that  Lord  Ashley's  life  had  been  con- 
secrated, in  accordance  with  the  memora- 
ble inscription  of  the  great  Haller, "  Chris- 
to  in  pauperibus  "  —  to  Christ  in  his  poor. 
Repeated  wxre  the  proofs  given  in  after 
years  that  this  consecration  had  not  worn 
out.  The  very  day  after  he  took  his  seat, 
he  moved  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  for 
the  inspection  and  registration  of  lodff- 
ing-houses ;  a  measure  which  speedily 
passed  into  law,  and  proved  so  successful 
in  abating  the  monstrous  evils  arising 
from  the  crowding  of  the  poorest  and  most 
helpless,  amidst  filth  and  stench,  as  thick 
as  men,  women,  and  children  could  be 
huddled  together,  in  unventilated  rooms, 
that  it  elicited  from  Charles  Dickens  the 

C raise  of  being  the  best  act  ever  passed 
y  an  English  legislature.  In  the  same 
year  Lord  Shaftesbury  renewed  his  cham- 
pionship of  the  little  chimney-sweeps,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  pleaded  their  cause 
down  to  1875,  when,  after  a  whole  century 
of  enquiry,  debate,  and  legislation,  the 
emancipation  of  these  most  oppressed  and 
tortured  of  all  children  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  was  finally  achieved.  Two  years 
later.  Lord  Shaftesbury  took  in  hand  a  bill 
to  provide  accommodation  for  the  poor 
who  were  turned  out  of  their  homes,  by 
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the  operations  of  "improvement  compa- 
nies ;  "  and  at  the  same  time  he  procured 
further  legislation  to  bring  common  lodg- 
ing houses  under  more  thorough  inspec- 
tion and  control,  so  as  in  a  measure  to 
purify  that  Inferno  in  which  nine-tenths 
of  the  crimes  perpetrated  in  the  metrop- 
olis were  planned  and  plotted.  And,  as 
if  this  was  not  sufKicieAt  for  one  session, 
he  initiated  at  the  same  period  his  assault 
on  juvenile  mendicancy  and  crime,  by  a 
speech  which  had  the  curious  result  of 
bringing  him  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel 
from  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  on  the 
ground  that  in  illustrating  his  argument 
he  had  quoted  a  judgment  of  Lord  Eldon's, 
depriving  that  nobleman  of  the  care  of  his 
own  children.  The  answer  was  character- 
istic. '*  Your  lordship  is  good  enough  to 
send  me  what  is  technically  called  *a 
challen;je.'  I  refer  you  for  a  reply  to 
this  and  any  future  communication,  either 
to  the  police  magistrate  in  Bow  Street,  or 
to  my  solicitors.  Your  obedient  servant." 
The  following  year  saw  him  occupied  with 
carrying  a  Youthful  Offenders  Bill,  to 
enaCle  young  criminals  to  be  sent  to  re- 
formatory schools  for  a  term  of  training, 
instead  of  being  confined  for  years  in  the 
corrupting  air  of  a  jail ;  a  year  later,  we 
find  the  wrongs  of  the  milliners  and  dress- 
makers occupying  his  attention. 

These  brief  notes  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
philanthropical  labors  in  the  Upper  House 
of  I*arliament  show  how  near  to  his  heart 
the  cause  of  the  poor  continued  to  lie ; 
yet  they  exhibit  but  a  portion  of  his  work. 
For  during  all  this  time  he  was  greatly 
occupied  with  sanitary  matters.  Since 
i84<S  he  had  been  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Health ;  and  of  the  toil  and  anxiety 
which  were  entailed  upon  him  by  this 
office,  both  during  the  cholera  time,  and 
subsequently  in  relation  to  measures  for 
procuring  a  better  water-supply,  legislat- 
ing for  extra-mural  interment,  enforcing 
vaccination  and  smoke-abatement,  and 
such  like  sanitary  improvements,  an  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  entry 
in  his  diary:  — 

1851.  J^an.  31. —  The  labors  and  anxieties 
of  the  I}n:ird  of  Health  have,  I  suspect,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  my  disorders.  I  feel 
these  subjects  deeply;  they  are  intimately  con- 
nected With  the  physical  and,  to  no  small 
extent,  with  the  moral  welfare  of  mankind. 
I  am  grieved,  harassed,  overwhelmed  with 
variety  of  work,  a  dull  position,  and  a  dismal 
horizon.  I  want  neither  honor,  nor  praise, 
nor  payment;  but  I  want  some  little  fruit  of 
protracted  toil  and  expended  health. 

The   summer  of   1854  dried   up   this 


I  source  of  anxiety  and  toil  by  bringing 
'  about  the  abolition  of  the  old  board,  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury*s  consequent  retire- 
ment. His  feelings  on  the  occasion  were 
unusually  bitter ;  he  was  evidently  deeply 
hurt,  somewhat  more  so,  it  seems  to  us, 
than  was  reasonable.  **Five  years,"  he 
exclaimed,  "have  I  given  of  my  life  and 
intense  labor,  and  have  not  received  even 
the  wages  of  a  pointer — *  That's  a  good 
dog  1 '  Again :  *'  This  public  service  is 
a  hard,  ungrateful  thine.  My  remunera- 
tion has  been  that  usually  allotted  to  mon- 
keys, more  kicks  than  halfpence.**  Then, 
again  :  *'  Thus  after  five  years  of  intense 
and  unrewarded  labor,  1  am  turned  off 
like  a  piece  of  lumber."  Once  more: 
"  Thus  have  closed  six  years  of  very  hard 
and  gratuitous  service.  I  may  say,  with 
old  George  III.,  on  the  admission  of 
American  independence:  *lt  may  pos- 
sibly turn  out  well  for  the  country,  dnt  as 
a  gentleman  I  can  ne^ier  forget  ii  I ' " 

It  is  but  fair  to  remark,  that  the  irrita- 
bility and  peevishness,  perceptible  in  the 
foregoing  entries,  were  undoubtedly  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  unceasing  strain 
and  worry  arising  from  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. His  succession  to  the  family 
estates  brought  no  relief  to  his  previous 
difficulties,  but  rather  aggravated  them. 
On  looking  into  his  affairs  ne  found  enough 
to  fill  him  with  dismay.  Debts,  mort- 
gages, mismanaged  estates,  neglected 
cottages,  the  mansion  going  to  rum,  be- 
sides all  his  old  arrears  to  be  made  good  I 
Here  is  one  of  the  entries,  written  on 
his  first  visit,  as  owner,  to  his  ancestral 
home  :  — 

Inspected  a  few  cottages  —  filthy,  close,  in- 
decent, unwholesome.  But  what  can  I  do? 
I  am  half  pauperized ;  the  debts  are  endless ; 
no  money  ]>ayablc  for  a  whole  year,  and  I  am 
not  a  young  man.  Every  sixpence  I  expend 
—  and  spend  I  must  on  many  things— at  Aat^ 
rowtd! 

Undaunted,  however,  at  the  gloomy 
prospect,  he  made  up  his  mind  that,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  prevented  by  any  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  no  one  should  be  able  to 
reproach  the  keeper  of  others'  vineyards 
with  having  neglected  his  own.  To  this 
effect  the  entries  follow  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. "  Shocking  state  of  cottages  —  must 
build  others,  cost  what  it  may.  "  Found 
a  Scripture-reader  for  the  forests  and 
steppes  of  Woodlands  and  Horton."  "  No 
school  of  any  kind  at  Pentridge.  Deter- 
.  mined,  under  God,  to  build  one,  and  may 
He  prosper  the  work!"  "Oh,  if  instead 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  pay  in 
debt,  I  had  that  sum  to  expend,  what  good 
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I  might  do ! "  "  There  are  things  here  to 
make  one's  flesh  creep,  and  I  have  not  a 
farthing  to  set  them  right."  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  he  could  not  afford  10 
occupy  St  Giles's,  and  after  a  few  months 
we  find  this  entry :  — 

This  day  I  prepare  to  leave  "the  Saint" 
(or  a  long  time,  pethaps  forever  [  The  issue 
istheLur'i'i;  "let  Him  do,"  so  said  old  Eli. 
"as  it  sceinelti  Him  good!  "  I  do  love  and 
cherish  the  spot,  and  pray  that  God  will  lift 
up  the  light  i>l  His  countenance  upon  it,  and 
all  its  people  I 

But  dismal  entries  soon  occur  again. 
"  Made  up  my  mind  ;  must  sell  old  family 
pictures,  must  sell  old  fatnily  estates. 
"  Sent  10  St.  Giles's  for  two  more  pictures 
to  be  sold.  The  house  is  falling,  and 
must  be  repaired ;  will  not  do  it  from  any 
fund  or  revenue  by  which  monies  devoted 
to  religion,  charity,  or  cottage-building 
would  be  diverted.  He  had  already  en- 
tirely restored  his  old  parish  church,  ill 
as  he  could  afford  it,  having  declined  to 
spend  a  penny  on  his  own  house  till  tlie 
village  house  of  God  was  rescued  from 
its  shameful  decay.  But  the  pressure 
continued,  even  grew  worse;  and  ten 
years  later  we  come  across  such  entries 
as  these;  "Deep,  bitter,  exhausting,  have 
been  my  efforts  and  anxieties  for  some 
time  past."  "Matters  were  at  the  worst, 
when  Palmerston,  whose  liberality  and 
kindness  are  not  only  excessive,  but  inva- 
riable, sent  10  Minny  yesterday  SiOOo/., 
stating  that  he  must  be  allowed  to  pay  his 
half  other  son's  start  in  the  world."  So 
sbort  of  money  was  he  at  times,  and  yet 
so  moved  by  the  appeals  for  charity,  that 
he  had  been  known  to  give  away  his  last 
5/.  note  to  relieve  an  aHeciing  case  of  dis- 
tress. Much  allowance,  surelj",  ought  to 
be  made  for  occasional  irritability  in  one 
whose  naturally  proud  and  independent 
spirit  was  fretted  and  depressed  by  such 
wearing  cares.  They  lasted  far  into  his 
old  age ;  bu;  we  may  dismiss  the  subject 
here,  with  his  biographer's  remark  that 
"  for  many  years  he  was  to  have  trouble 
and  anxiety  without  ceasing — law  suits 
without  number,  and  vexations  endless. 
It  was  a  bitter  ingredient  in  his  cup,  that, 
as  the  years  advanced,  the  effort  lo  keep 
free  from  debt  became  more  and  more 
difficult." 

No  account  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  phil- 
anthroi>ical  labors  would  be  even  tolerably 
complete,  which  omitted  lo  notice  his 
ragged-school  work  and  his  amusing  in- 
tercourse with  the  London  costermongers. 
He  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  ragged 
school,  but  from  its  first  start  he  made 


the  scheme  peculiarly  his  own.  It  was  in 
1843,  that  by  chance  he  came  across  an 
advertisement  headed  "  Ragged  Schools," 
being  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  an  experi- 
mental school  which  had  been  opened  for 
gutter  children  in  an  unsavory  spot  known 
municipally  as  Field  Lane,  but  popularly 
styled  "Jack  Ketch's  Warren,"  from  the 
largeness  of  its  annual  contribution  to 
the  gallows.  The  rickety  institution  dc- 
scrifed  was  exactly  what  Lord  Shaftes- 
burj'  had  been  looking  and  hoping  for, 
and  he  threw  himself  at  once  into  the 
effort  to  multiply  such  schools,  and  bind 
them  together  into  corporate  union.  This 
enterprise  led  him  into  the  heart  of  the 
vilest  rookeries,  to  find  places  where  such 
schools  might  be  opened,  and  to  hunt  up 
the  young  Arabs  of  the  gutter  to  fill  them ; 
and  often  might  he  be  seen  sitting  amidst 
the  tattered  outcasts,  speaking  to  them 
kindly  words  of  admonition  and  encour- 
agement. Strange  indeed  were  the  scenes 
■vilnessed  at  the  opening  of  Ihesc  queer 
:eats  of  culture;  as  a  specimen,  we  have 
)ne  painted  from  the  life  by  Dickens  :  — 

A  low-ioofed  den,  in  a  sickening  atmo- 
iphere,  in  the  midst  of  taint  and  dirt  and 
>estilence;  with  all  the  deadly  sins  let  loose, 
howling  and  shrieking  at  the  doois.  Zeal  did 
-  -■  "ippl/  the  place  of  method  and  tiainine; 
:achcrs  knew  litllc  of  their  office ;  the 
pupils  with  an  evil  sharpness  found  ihem  out, 
"ot  the  better  of  them,  derided  them,  made 
-ilasphemous  answers  to  Scriptural  questions, 
sang,  fought,  danced,  robbed  each  other  — 
seemed  possessed  by  legions  of  devils.  The 
place  was  stormed  and  carried  over  and  over 
again;  the  lights  were  blown  out,  the  books 
strewed  in  the  gutters,  and  the  female  schol- 
carried  off  triumphantly  to  their  old  wick- 
ess.  With  no  strength  in  it  but  its  pur- 
pose, the  school  stood  it  all  out,  and  made  its 

The  ragged-school  movement, 
what  is  called  undenominational,  1 
Lord  Shaftesbury  into  inti 
with  the  evangelists  and  philanthropists 
of  Nonconformity.  Of  this  he  speaks  in 
diary  apologetically,  but  with  firm  con- 

tion   of   its   propriety.     Thus   on   one 
occasion  he  writes :  — 

is  high  time  to  be 
ot  where  we  differ. 
...  ng  in  (he  spirit  of 

the  Bible  and  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. I  conceive  that  I  am  proving  myself  a 
true  son  of  the  Church  in  which  1  was  bap- 
tized, and  in  which,  by  God's  blessing,  I  will 
'iotating  none  of  her  laws,  pre- 
cepts, principles,  or  prayers ;  none.  Ijul  if 
the  conduct  I  pursue  be  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  and  requirements  of  the  Established 
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Church,  I  shall  prefer  to  renounce  communion 
with  the  Church  to  abandoning  those  wretched 
infants  of  oppression,  infidelity,  and  crime. 
.  .  .  Hishop  of  Norwich  came.  .  .  .  Strange 
as  it  was  to  sec  a  I>ishop  in  the  middle  of  a 
Dissenting  school,  surrounded  by  Dissenters, 
and  supporting  their  efforts,  yet  it  was  well 
and  usefully  done. 

The  toil  which  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment entailed  on  Lord  Shjiftesbury  grew 
to  extraordinary  proportions.  When  there 
were  more  than  a  hundred  schools  affiliated 
to  the  Union,  and  each  on  its  show-day 
claimed  his  presence  to  preside,  speechify, 
and  distribute  prizes,  it  may  be  imagined 
how  great  was  the  addition  made  to  the 
demands  on  his  strength.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  his  unflinching  pursuit  of  his 
object,  that  he  always  insisted  on  keeping 
these  schools  down  to  the  level  of  the 
mire  and  gutter,  so  lonu^  as  the  mire  and 
gutter  existed.  **  I  feel,'*  he  used  to  say, 
"  that  my  business  lies  in  the  gutter,  and 
I  have  not  the  least  intention  to  get  out 
of  it."  We  need  the  less,  however,  to 
linger  on  this  branch  of  his  work,  inas- 
much as  it  has  been  already  graphically 
described  in  an  article  from  his  own  pen 
in  this  review  written  forty  years  ago.* 
We  will  onlv  add  that  one  of  the  most 
splendid  ancl  touching  of  unbought  ova- 
tions ever  bestowed  on  a  public  bene- 
factor, was  that  which  was  given  him  on 
his  eightieth  birthday  in  his  character  of 
president  of  the  Ragged  School  Union. 

The  interest  taken  by  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  this  peculiar  class  of  schools  soon 
brought  him  into  acquaintance  with  the 
London  costermongers,  whose  families 
furnished  the  largest  portion  of  the  schol- 
ars. Johnson's  definition  of  a  coster- 
monger,  it  seems,  as  **a  person  who  sells 
apples,"  is  pronounced  **  gammon  "  by  the 
fraternitv,  one  of  whom  is  said  to  have 
substituted  the  following  for  it:  "A  cove 
wot  works  werrv  'ard  for  a  werry  poor 
living  and  is  always  a-bein'  hinterfered 
with,  and  blowed  up,  and  moved  hon,  and 
fined,  and  sent  to  quod  by  the  beaks  and 
bobbies."  Among  this  curious  tribe  a 
mission  had  been  set  on  foot  by  a  zealous 
evan;;elist,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  on  hear- 
ing of  it  otiered  his  services  and  became 
its  president.  Of  the  IJarrow  and  Donkey 
Club,  which  had  been  instituted,  he  en- 
rolled himself  a  member,  and  subscribed 
for  a  barrow  of  his  own,  which  bore  his 
arms  and  motto,  and  was  lent  out  to  young 
members  who  had  not  yet  attained  to  the 


•  See  Qnarttriy  Revira^  vol.  79,  pp.  117  and  folloiv^ 
ing. 


honors  of  proprietorship.     It  was  his  de- 
light to  call  himself  a  coster,  and  spend 
a  social  evening  with  the  "  brethren."    On 
one  such  occasion,  having  invited  them  to 
write  to  him  if  any  grievance  sprang  up* 
and  being  asked  his  address,  he  assured 
them  that  any  letter  sent  to  Grosvenor 
Square,  with  **  K.G.  and  Coster '*  sdfter  his 
name,  would  be  sure  to  reach  him.     One 
anecdote  of  this  queer  intimacy  is  too 
amusing  to  be  passed  over.     In  1875,  the 
venerable  earl,  being  invited  to  meet  them 
to  receive  a  presentation,  found  above  a 
thousand  of  the  fraternity  assembled  with 
many  friends  of  all  classes ;  and  presently, 
after  taking  his  seat,  a  fine  donkey  deco- 
rated with  ribbons  was  introduced,  led  up 
to  the  platform,  and  solemnly  presented  to 
his  lordship.    The  earl,  havmg  vacated 
the  chair  in  the  donkey's  favor,  stood  with 
his  arm  round  its  neck,  while  he  briefly 
returned  thanks,  adding  with  a  touch  of 
pathos :  **  When  I  have  passed  away  from 
this  life  I  desire  to  have  no  more  said  of 
me  than  that  I  have  done  my  duty,  as  the 
poor  donkey  has  done  his,  with  patience 
and  unmurmuring  resignation.     On  the 
retirement  of  the  temporary  chair-man^  if 
the  expression  may  be  pardoned,  the  earl 
begged  the  reporters  to  state  that  **the 
donkey    having    vacated   the    chair,  the 
place  was  taken  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.** 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  another 
and  very  important  department  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  life  —  his  action  in  matters 
of  religion.  For  forty  years  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  lay  leader  of  the  Low 
Church  party,  and  was  engaged  in  almost 
unceasing  warfare  against  both  the  High 
and  the  Broad  sections  of  the  Church.  It 
was  his  habit,  as  every  one  knows,  to  use 
extremely  strong  language  in  denouncing 
those  with  whom  he  disagreed ;  but,  as 
the  proverb  savs,  "his  bark  was  ^*orse 
than  his  bite.  This  intemperance  of 
speech  was  closely  connected  with  that 
transparent  simplicity  of  mind  to  which 
we  have  called  attention;  add  to  that 
vehemence  of  emotion,  and  the  phenome- 
non is  explained.  He  could  see  but  a 
single  side  of  anything;  no  qucstxonSt  no 
characters,  were  complex  to  him;  deep 
black  and  spotless  white  were  his  only 
shades.  Whatever  at  the  first  blosn 
seemed  to  him  objectionable  —  in  other 
words,  out  of  harmony  with  his  stereo- 
typed views  —  must  be  nothing  less  than 
"  earthly,  sensual,  devilish ; "  and  the  most 
scathing  and  vituperative  epithets  that 
rose  to  his  ready  lips  must  forthwith  be 
fiung  at  it.  Nor  was  this  habit  confined  to 
matters  of  religion.    In  his  diary  we  find 
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it  affecting  his  political  entries.  Not  that 
he  was  much  of  a  politician  in  the  ordinary 
sense;  his  politics  were  subordinated  to 
his  philanthropical  and  religious  views; 
and  statesmen  seemed  to  him  in  the  main 
good  or  bad,  as  they  helped  or  hindered 
his  cherished  aims.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  only  leading  politician  for  half 
a  century,  who  escaped  the  rough  side  of 
his  pen  or  tongue,  was  the  easy-going 
man  of  the  world,  Lord  Palmerston.  Fam- 
ily ties  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this,  but  not  much.  For  his  wife's 
stepfather.  Lord  Shaftesbury  felt  a  genu- 
ine, even  an  enthusiastic,  aamiration  and 
love.  Nowhere  does  this  come  out  more 
clearly  than  in  the  entries  in  the  diary 
made  during  that  statesman's  last  illness, 
and  just  after  his  death ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  these :  **  O  God,  spare  him." 
"  P.  is  better,  God  be  blessed."  "  Unloose 
the  peg,  and  all  will  be  adrift ;  Palmerston 
is  that  peg."  "In  fearful  anxiety  about 
Palmerston ;  he  is  the  only  true  English- 
man left  in  public  life."  "There goes  the 
u litmus  Romanorum,  What  an  instru- 
ment he  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty ! "  *'  Palmerston  was  the  grand 
pillar  appointed,  under  God's  providence, 
to  which  all  the  vessels  of  the  State  were 
linked,  and  so  the  fleet  was  held  to  its 
moorings.  It  is  now  cast  down  ;  the  ships 
are  set  afloat  without  rudder  or  compass, 
and  will  drift  in  every  direction  over  the 
broad  sea."  And  tne  whole  lament  is 
concentrated  in  the  following  outburst :  — 

Ah,  but  to.  none  will  the  loss  be  as  it  is  to 
myself.  I  lose  a  man  who,  I  know,  esteemed 
and  loved  mc  far  beyond  every  other  man  liv- 
ing. He  showed  it  in  every  action  of  his  heart, 
in  every  expression  of  his  lips,  in  private  and 
in  public  as  a  man,  as  a  relative,  and  as  a 
Minister.  His  societv  was  infinitely  agreeable 
to  me;  and  I  admired,  every  day  more,  his 
patriotism,  his  simplicity  of  purpose,  his  inde- 
fatigable spirit  of  labor,  his  unfailing  good 
humor,  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  his  prompt, 
tender,  and  active  considerateness  for  others, 
in  the  midst  of  his  heaviest  toils  and  anxieties. 

With  this  solitary  exception,  all  the 
leaders  came  under  the  sharp  stroke  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  pen.  A  few  speci- 
mens of  his  judgments  upon  them  may  be 
quoted,  not  because  they  are  of  any  par- 
ticular value  in  themselves,  but  for  the 
light  thrown  by  them  on  the  worth,  of 
those  violent  utterances,  which  he  used 
to  blurt  out  against  persons  whose  theo- 
logical opinions  differed  from  his  own. 
We  take  Sir  Robert  Peel. first,  the  leader 
of  his  own  side  in  politics,  under  whom 
he  held  office,  and  with  the  success  of 
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whose  administration  in  1839,  he  "thought 
the  interests,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  mil- 
lions were  wrapped  up."  Two  years  after 
that  we  find  him  analyzing  Peel's  charac- 
ter in  antithetical  sentences :  "  He  has 
abundance  of  human  honesty,  and  not 
much  of  divine  faith  ;  he  will  never  do  a 
dishonorable  thing,  he  will  be  ashamed  of 
doing  a  religious  one  ;  he  will  tolerate  no 
jobs  to  win  votes,  he  will  submit  to  no 
obloquv  to  please  God."  By  the  next 
year  tne  pen  has  grown  sharper :  "  All 
Peel's  affinities  are  towards  wealth  and 
capital.  What  has  he  ever  done  or  pro- 
posed for  the  working  classes?  Cotton 
is  everything,  man  is  nothing  1  '*  A  year 
more,  and  the  tone  is  bitterer  still,  pro- 
voked by  Peel's  speech  on  the  opium 
trade :  "  the  tone  of  a  low,  mercantile, 
financial  soul,  incapable  of  perceiving  or 
urging  a  principle,  which  finally  disgusted 
me,  and  placed  him  in  my  mind  much 
below  the  Christian  level,  and  not  any 
higher  than  the  heathen."  Even  this 
scarcely  prepares  us  for  the  entry  three 
months  later :  "  I  have  thought  for  some 
years  that  Peel  and  John  Russell  are  the 
most  criminal  of  mankind ! "  It  is  a  relief 
to  meet  the  somewhat  more  kindly  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  however  brief,  which 
Peel's  tragic  death  evoked:  "In  many 
respects  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  this 
generation.  He  had  wonderful  qualities 
of  various  kinds,  and  his  loss  is  ereat." 

Of  Earl  Russell  the  savage  judgment 
just  quoted,  far  from  being  modified,  is 
confirmed  twelve  years  later :  "  Lord  John 
going  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Why  is 
the  House  of  Lords  to  be  made  the  Lon- 
don Reformatory,  where  convicted  crimi- 
nals are  to  have  another  chance?  Is  it 
^ood  that  so  tarnished  a  man  should  be 
m  so  brilliant  a  situation  ?  .  .  .  No  slight 
affront  to  public  morality  that  Lord  J.  was 
ever  summoned  to  construct  an  adminis- 
tration." Yet  here  too,  in  the  presence 
of  death,  we  find  a  tardy  recantation  in 
the  following  words :  "  In  his  whole  course 
to  have  done  much  with  credit  and  noth- 
ing with  dishonor,  and  so  to  have  sus- 
tamed  and  advanced  his  reputation  to  the 
very  end,  is  a  mighty  commendation." 
Of  Peel's  colleagues.  Sir  J.  Graham  comes 
in  for  a  like  scouring :  **  Graham  has 
contrived  to  render  himself  so  thoroughly 
odious  that  I  cannot  find  any  one  human 
being  who  will  speak  a  word  on  his  be- 
half. He  is  universally  distrusted,  and 
that  by  every  one,  from  a  prince  to  a  beg- 
gar." Mr.  Bright,  who  fought  strenuously 
against  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  as  the  advocate 
of  the  mill-owners,  is  touched  off  in  such 
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Ehrases  as  these :  "  Most  awfully  reviled 
y  Messrs.  Bright,  etc.;"  "Bright  was 
ever  my  most  malignant  opponent."  Un- 
der date  1867,  we  find  Lord  Derby,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  all  tarred 
with  the  same  free  brush :  — 

Gladstone  is  governed  by  the  greed  of  place 
and  salary  and  power.  Disraeli  is  no  better. 
Here  arc  two  tigers  over  a  carcase,  and  each 
one  tries  to  drive  the  other  away  from  the  tit- 
bits. .  .  .  Derby  told  his  friends  that  if  they 
passed  his  Bill  they  would  be  in  office  for  many 
years.  Thus  it  is;  all  alike  —  all  equally  car- 
nivorous. **  Voili  ce  que  nous  sommes  1  '*  as 
the  chiffonier  said  over  the  dead  cur. 

The  scanty  justice  done  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury to  the  two  great  rivals  for  power, 
mentioned  in  the  last  extract,  arose  pri- 
marily from  the  prepossessions  through 
which  he  viewed  their  conduct.  The  one 
he  distrusted  because  of  his  rooted  attach- 
ment to  High  Church  principles ;  the 
other,  because  he  could  not  recognize  in 
him  any  principle  at  all.  Of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone we  repeatedly  come  across  notices 
of  this  kind:  "Gladstone  is  on  a  level 
with  the  rest ;  he  gave  no  support  to  the 
Ten  Hours  Bill.'^  "Palmerston  must 
soon  be  removed,  and  his  successor  Glad- 
stone will  bring  with  him  the  Manchester 
school  for  colleagues  and  supporters,  a 
hot  Tractarian  tor  chancellor,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  for  an  ecclesiastical  ad- 
viser. He  will  succumb  to  every  pressure^ 
except  the  pressure  of  a  constitutional 
ami  conservative  policy,^''  Of  Mr,  Dis- 
raeli, on  his  becoming  premier,  we  find 
the  following  sketch :  — 

Disraeli,  Prime  Minister  I  He  is  a  Hebre\v ; 
this  is  a  good  thing.  He  is  a  man  sprung 
from  an  inferior  station ;  another  good  thing 
in  these  days,  as  showing  the  liberality  of  our 
institutions.  "But  he  is  a  leper,"  without 
principle,  without  feeling,  without  regard  to 
anything,  human  or  divine,  beyond  his  own 
ambition.  He  has  dragged,  and  he  will  con- 
tinue to  drag,  everj'thlng  that  is  good,  safe, 
venerable,  and  solid' through  the  dust  and  dirt 
of  his  own  objects. 

Shortly  after  we  read :  "  Dizzy  is  seek- 
ing everywhere  for  support,  lie  is  all 
things  to  all  men,  and  nothing  to  any  one. 
He  cannot  make  up  his  mind  whether  to 
be  Evangelical,  Neologian,  or  Ritualistic ; 
he  is  waiting  for  the  highest  bidder." 
Then  later:  "  I  admire  the  abilities  of  the 
man,  but  not  his  use  of. them.  There  is 
nothing  really  to  admire  in  him,  beyond 
the  possession  of  talents."  Once  more, 
after  the  return  from  Berlin  as  bearer  of 
"peace  with  honor,"  we  find  this  com- 
ment :  "  The  steps  of  this  mighty  man  to 


glory  and  greatness  are  strides  as  r^id  as 
they  arc  broad.  And  yet  I  had  rather,  by 
far,  be  George  Holland  of  Whitechapel, 
than  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field." 

With  such  sentiments  about  the  rival 
leaders,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury preferred  to  stand  aloof  from  both. 
The  impartiality  of  his  aversion  is  exhib- 
ited in  several  passages  of  his  letters  and 
diaries  —  the  last  we  shall  quote  in  this 
connection.  For  instance,  after  reading 
in  the  papers  at  Homburg  the  debates  in 
the  summer  of  1878,  he  writes  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  Lady  Templemore :  — 

The  Liberal  party  is  right  in  its  views  and 
opinions ;  the  Conservatives  the  very  reverse. 
Both  are  wrong  in  their  motives ;  for  neither 
cares  a  straw  for  anything  but  the  triumph  of 
their  own  side.  .  .  .  Much  as  I  detest  and 
fear  the  policy  of  the  **  Duke  of  Cj^pnis,"  I 
do  not  wish  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  Gladstone 
and  Company.  Observe  how  judicious  and 
charitable  I  am.  I  speak  evil  of  neither  £a& 
tion.     Both,  I  assert,  are  equally  good. 

In  the  diary,  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  the  same  note  is  sounded: 
"  Which  is  the  more  objectionable,  I  can- 
not say.  The  Liberals  are  revolutionary, 
the  Conservatives  are  servile.  Neither 
has  any  principle  or  patriotism."  Pres- 
ently after,  he  calls  the  Liberals  "  a  polit- 
ical body  of  men  whom,  in  every  possible 
sense  of  the  word,  I  distrust,  quite  as 
much  as  I  distrust  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
his  followers.''  And  a  little  later,  i^prop^s 
of  Irish  land  legislation,  we  read : — 

The  policy  of  such  men  as  Beaconsfield  and 
Gladstone  turns  these  movements,  which 
should  and  which  might  be  gradual,  into  sud- 
den and  violent  Revolutions.  The  Act  o£ 
1S67  tore  up  our  political  s)'stem,  and  Glad- 
stone's rule,  at  the  present  day,  is  uprooting* 
and  irrevocably,  our  social  system. 

For  our  purpose  the  value  of  these  jndff- 
mcnts  on  contemporary  politicians  is 
purely  psychological.  They  illustrate  the 
action  of^Lord  Shaftesbury's  mind,  and 
explain  the  vehemence  of  his  language  in 
other  matters,  especially  in  those  which 
concern  religion.  For  the  same  purpose 
we  may  add  two  casual  instances  of  like 
hasty  truculence  of  expression.  Twice, 
when  travelling  abroad,  he  is  reminded  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  immediately  the  grmmd 
monarque  is  gibbeted  in  his  journal ;  on 
one  occasion  as  "  the  most  polished  villain 
that  ever  possessed  and  prostituted  the 
gifts  of  God ; "  on  the  other,  as  **  that  arch- 
villain  and  exceeding  charlatan.**  He 
reads  a  life  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  and  strai^^ 
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way  the   British   Solomon,  James    L,  is  head  to  embellish  a  large  number  of  the 

labelled  as  "  that  despicable  reptile  of  the  religious    societies    connected    with   the 

human  race."    After  all  this,  it  would  be  Evangelicals;  and  under  the  burden  of  the 

absurd  to  take  Lord  Shaftesbury  too  seri-  annual  speeches,  which  he  was    always 

ously,  when  he  denounces  the  Puseyites  expected  to  deliver  as  president,  he  often 

as  the  "  sons  of  Babylon,"  for  whom  a  new  groaned.      **  Those  terrible  chairs  ! "  he 

large  ward  must  be  built  in   Bedlam —  used  to  exclaim;  *' my  letters  and  chairs 

calls  the  service  at  St.  Alban's,  Holborn,  eat  me  up;  "  "no  end  of  chairs,  speeches, 

"  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  "  —  puts  and  committees,  I  cannot  number  them; 

up  the  prayer,  "  O  Lord,  purge  the  Church  they  are  like  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and 

of  those  men  who,  while  their  hearts  are  shall  I  call  them  equally  incohesive  and 

in  the  Vatican,  still  eat  the  bread  of  the  unprofitable?"    But  it  did  produce  in  him 

Establishment    and    undermine    her  " . —  a  feeling  of  isolation  and  loneliness,  under 

tickets  Ritualism   as  "the  abomination"  which  his  spirits  often  failed,  although  he 

—  declares  that  he  would  vote  for  Stern-  bore  it  with  something  of  stoical  pride, 

hold  and  Hopkins,  Tate  or  Brady,  against  A  few  evidences  of  this  we  quote,  to  com- 

the  greatest  geniuses  in  the  art  of  verse  if  plete  his  portraiture,  beginning  with  one 

they  happened  to  be   Tractarians  —  and  written  towards  the  end  of  1868  :  — 

brings  the  house  down  by  exclaiming  that  ,   ,      .              ..             ^    ^        ,           ,, 

he  would  rather  worship  with  Lydia  on  the  W^at  is  my  position  now  ?    It  is  like  an  old 

bank  by  the  river-side,  than  with  a  hun-  ^^«  ''^  a  forest,  half  submerged  by  a  mighty 

,      ,      -^   |.      ,      •     *    •     4.1     4.^^   1    ^r  c*  flood.      I  remain  where  I  was,  while  every- 

dred  surphced  priests  in  the  temple  of  St.  ^^ing  is  passing  beyond  me.     New  ideas,  new 

Barnabas.     A  similar  abatement  may  be  thoughts,  new  views,  and  new  feelings,  are 

made    from    his  anathemas   against   the  flowing  rapidly  by.     I  cannot  go  along  with 

Neologians,  among  whom  he  classed  all  the  stream,  and  it  I  survive,  one  of  two  issues 

the  laborers  in  the  field  of  Biblical  criti-  awaits  me;  either  I  shall  be  overwhelmed,  and 

cism ;  as  when  he  stigmatizes  their  reli-  so  utterly  lost ;  or  the  waters  in  their  course 

gion  as  "  sensuous  "  —  pronounces  them  will  have  rushed  away  and  left  me  alone, 

"ecclesiastical  Judases,  pretending  belief  stranded  and  leafless,  a  venerable  proof  of 

in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  betraying  the  Son  consistency,  as  some  would  say,  but  of  bigotry 

of  Man  with  a  kiss  "-loathes  Dr.  Jow-  m  the  estimation  of  others, 

ett's     theology  —  characterizes     "  Ecce  Ten  years  later  the  tone  deepens,  and 

Homo"  as  "the   most  pestilential  book  acquires  almost  the  pathos  of  a  wail.     It 

ever  vomited  from   the  jaws  of  hell"—  was  after  his  singularly  ill-advised  rupture 

and  even  charges  with  indecency  the  ap-  ^yith  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 

plication  of  the  descriptive  term  "  rhetor-  Knowledge,  and  his  failure  to  crush  one  of 

ical  "  to  a  passage  in   the   Pentateuch,  its  books  at  which  he  took  ofiEence,  that 

Nor  is  his  own  party  in  the  Church  less  he  wrote  thus  in  his  diary:  — 

interested    in    discounting    his    scornful       „, ,,^,    ^     „    .  .    ,     , 

utterances.     He  is  continually  complain-  ,   ^^o  »»  ^ith  me?     Who?     Positively  I 

ing    of    the    "Evangelical    religionists,"  '^"^.^  '^^^  V^'^w       ^)^'^ .^"^  mdividual 

P        ,                .1^                   1°    -11     I-  perhaps;   but  nothing  of  note  —  nothing  of 

whom  he  cannot  rely  upon,  and  will  not  {^q.^I  courage  among^  those  who  secretly  be- 

attempt  to  lead  — now  utterly  intolerant,  y^^^^  ^jf  ^herg  are  any)  has  appeared  on  my 

and  now  so  cold  and  insincere  that  Meroz  side.     According  to  all  human  estimate,  all 

would  be  a  pattern  to  them  of  prompti-  human  judgment,   all  human  calculation,  I 

tude — so   disunited   that    even    Falstaff  must  be  wrong.     I  must  be  wilful,  sclf-suffi- 

would  not  march  through  Coventry  with  cient,  ignorant,  and  stubborn.     I  should,  I 

such  a  regiment  —  so  ill-affected  to  him-  suspect,  say  it  of  another  in  a  similar  position 

self   that  in  his  old  age  he   deliberately  —  and  why,  then,  not  of  myself  ?    Simply  be- 

declared  he  had  received  treatment  from  cause  I  cannot. 

them  he  had  never  received  from  any  other  Even  more  striking  as  a  self -revelation 

party.    "  Hi^h  Churchmen,"  he  said,  "  Ro-  is  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  author 

man  Catholics,  even  infidels,  have  been  of  the  incriminated  book,  and  which  was 

friendlv  to  mc ;   my  only  enemies  have  published  at  the  time,  but  is  not  repro- 

been  the  Evangelicals."  duced  in  the  biography.     It  concludes  as 

Of  all  this  we  do  not  desire  to  make  too  follows  :  — 

much  ;  but  it  cannot  be  fairly  Passed  over  ^ou  have  gained  everything  that  you  re- 

because  it  entered  very  largely  into  the  .^^     you  have  on  your  side  an  enormous 

popular  conception  of  the  earl  in  the  latter  proportion  of  the  clergy,  and  no  small  number 

part  of   his  career,  and  exposed  him  at  from  among  the  laity  and  the  Nonconformist 

times  to  considerable  obloquy.     He  was  ministers;  you  have,  moreover,  the  approba- 

not  the  less  in  request  as  a  noble  figure-  tion  of  the  Primate  of  all  England.    With 
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myself  it  is  precisely  the  reverse.  I  lie  under 
the  condemnation  of  them  all,  from  the  Arch- , 
bishop  down  to  the  smallest  of  the  daily  pa-  j 
pcTs.  You  are  content  with  the  issue,  and  so 
am  I.  Six  months  more  of  writing  could  add 
nothing  to  the  satisfaction  we,  each  of  us,  en- 
joy. 

To  this  not  a  word  necd.s  to  be  added, 
except  the  pathetic  entry  in  his  diary  at 
the  close  of  the  same  year:  "In  religious 
matters  1  know  but  Reeve  and  Spurgeon, 
and  they  are  seldom  or  never  within  reach. 
In  politics  not  a  soul." 

Here  we  bring  our  sketch  to  an  end. 
Of  liis  famous  attempt,  as  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  bishop-maker,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  I  laldane,  the  director  of  the  "  Record  " 
in  those  years,  to  right  the  balance  of  the 
Church,  Dy  packing  the  Episcopal  bench 
with  pronounced  Evan;2:elicals,  it  need  only 
be  said  that  its  simplicity  was  on  a  par 
with  its  undoubted  honesty  of  purpose. 
Nor  is  there  any  occasion  to  tell  again 
the  story  of  his  experiments  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation.  They  were  forced  upon 
him  against  his  own  judgment ;  and  with 
his  strong  bias  to  one  of  the  extremes  in 
the  Church,  he  was  certainly  not  the  per- 
son to  conduct  them  to  a  successful  issue. 
As  a  politician  and  a  religious  leader  he 
had  outlived  his  time,  and  was  morbidly 
conscious  of  being  a  solitary  survival  in 
the  midst  of  a  new  world  of  ideas  and 
aims.  But  as  a  philanthropist,  his  heart 
was  green  and  vigorous  to  the  last.  No 
chills  of  a^e  could  lessen  the  passionate 
warmth  of  his  pity  for  the  poor  and  suflcr- 
ing,  no  invading  feebleness  of  voice  or 
limb  hold  him  back  from  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  defenceless  and  oppressed. 
For  these  his  zeal  burnt  with  an  unquench- 
able fire  ;  for  these  he  toiled  as  long  as 
the  facultv  to  do  anvthing  remained  to 
him;  for  tliese  he  could  have  wished  still 
to  live  and  labor,  even  when  the  infirmi- 
ties of  fourscore-and-four  years  had  made 
life  a  burden.  '*  1  cannot  bear,"  he  said 
in  his  last  days,  "to  leare  the  world  with 
all  the  misery-  in  it."  It  is  this  unreserved, 
this  absolute  sacrifice  of  himself,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  work  of  alleviating  that 
misery,  which  encircles  his  name  with  a 
glory,  in  the  brightness  of  which  those 
petty  peculiariliL'S  and  narrownesses  to 
which  we  have  referred  are  swallowed  up 
and  disappear.  His  career  is  the  national 
inheritance  of  the  English-speakino^  race, 
as  an  immortal  protest,  against  a  life  of 
self-seeking,  and  a  noble  lesson  how 
worldly  rank  and  station  maybe  redeemed 
from  niioral  insignificance,  and  consecrated 
to  the  best  interests  of  humanity.    *'  Love, 


serve,"  was  his  ancestral  motto ;  to  love 
and  serve  was  the  paramount,  abiding  law 
of  his  existence,  till  death  gently  brought 
him  the  rest  which,  living,  he  would  never 
seek  for  himself. 


From  The  Aiioqr* 
THE  ROBBERS*  CAVE. 

BY  ANNE  BEALE. 

If  Wales  is  a  country  rich  in  stories  of 
ghosts,  fairies,  and  '*  romantic  weddings,*' 
it  is  also  not  deficient  in  tales  of  wreckers, 
robbers,  smugglers,  and  similar  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace.  Amongst  others  com- 
mitted  to  our  keeping  by  the  departed 
friend  who  implicitly  believed  in  them  all, 
is  one  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  tells  of  a  band  of  robbers 
that  infested  the  woods  and  the  rock- 
bound  coast  round  about  the  part  where 
her  own  haunted  mansion  lay. 

The  scene  was  a  erand  and  castellated 
residence,  with  its  chapel,  situated  at  the 
top  of  a  valley  two  miles  in  length,  which 
sloped  gradually  and  reposefiuly  to  the 
wild,  restless  sea.  It  was  met  by  two 
small  but  dangerous  bays  that  lay  between 
jutting  rocks,  and  into  which  the  tides 
rush  en,  and  from  which  thev  receded  so 
rapidly  and  fiercely  that  tne  peasantry 
were  wont  to  call  the  projecting  rocks 
*'  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  Points  " 

Although  six  miles  of  smooth  sand  lay 
on  either  side  of  these  bays,  the  treacher- 
ous sea  gave  small  time  to  the  wanderer 
to  pass  the  Points  when  it  had  receded 
from  them,  but  was  ready  to  engulf  him  if 
he  was  not  alive  to  the  seasons  at  which 
he  could  hurry  past  them  with  safety. 
Moreover,  there  were  quicksands  hard  by, 
even  more  pitiless  than  the  sea  itself. 

These  quicksands  were  at  the  base  of 
one  of  two  mountains  which  rose  on  either 
side  of  the  valley,  and  looked  down  pro- 
tectin^ly  on  the  mansion,  which  seemed, 
indeed,  but  a  pigmy  between  them.  At 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  from  this 
mansion  was  an  immense  inland  cave, 
which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  a  band  of  robbers.  Un- 
like the  renowned  Robin  Hood,  they  had 
not  even  a  robber's  conscience,  but  op- 
pressed the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong, 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  were  the 
terror  of  that  part  of  south  Wales  in 
which  their  cave  was  situated. 

It  was  night,  or  more  properly,  early 
morning.     In  the  glen  leading  from  the 
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mansion^  neighbor  of  the  cave,  a  figure 
was  seen  hurryine  down  the  j^eensward. 
Was  it  a  ghost  r  It  mij^ht  be,  K>r  it  looked 
all  white  oeneath  the  ntful  moon.  But  if 
a  ghost,  why  pause  and  glance  round,  then 
hurry  on  again?  It  stayed  its  steps  be- 
fore one  of  the  haunted  towers,  as  if  about 
to  enter ;  but  the  gate  was  barred,  and  it 
hurried  on.  It  was  no  ghost,  but  a  wom- 
an, who  carried  something  huddled  up  in 
her  arms,  and  who  must  have  left  her  oed 
to  flee  in  haste,  since  she  was  clad  only 
in  her  night-gear,  with  some  sort  of  loose 
robe  thrown  over  it.  Her  feet  were  bare, 
her  hair  floated  about  her,  and  she  seemed 
in  some  awful  strait.  She  shook  the  gate 
of  the  second  tower,  but  that,  too,  was 
shut  —  barred  against  the  robbers. 

On  she  sped  till  she  reached  the  haunt- 
ed field.  She  shrieked  with  terror,  ex- 
pecting to  be  assailed  by  all  sorts  of 
invisible  enemies.  But  there  was  not  even 
a  jack-o'-lantern  to  mislead  her;  so  she 
rushed  through  it  till  she  found  herself 
close  upon  the  shore. 

She  paused  and  muttered  in  breathless 
excitement,  "  Thank  God,  it  is  out !  The* 
Points  are  unclosed." 

She  meant  the  tide  and  the  two  project- 
ing rocks.  She  was  on  the  sands  quick 
as  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  They  were 
smooth,  yellow  sands;  so,  happily,  the 
bare  feet  did  not  suffer.  Could  she  get 
past  the  Points  before  the  yawning,  greedy 
sea  rushed  into  the  bay  ?  The  tide  was 
creeping  up  like  some  beast  of  prey  in 
ambush,  and  might  in  a  moment  leap  for- 
ward with  a  bound,  and  seize  on  her  and 
her  burden.  She  gazed  on  it,  hesitated, 
and  rushed  on.  She  rounded  one  of  the 
Points,  and  suddenly  the  roar  of  the  wild 
monster  increased  in  volume,  and  she 
stood  a  second,  paralyzed  with  terror. 
Only  a  second,  for  she  darted  onwards  to 
the  other  Point,  and  reached  it  just  as  the 
insatiable  tide  leapt  in  fury  into  the  bay. 
She  escaped  its  jaws  as  it  by  a  miracle, 
and  ran  up  the  beach,  pursued  by  the 
angry  waters. 

Out  of  their  reach  at  last,  she  sat  down 
on  a  big  boulder.  The  moon  shone  out 
and  revealed  a  face  pale  as  its  own. 

**  They  will  see  me ! "  she  cried,  glanc- 
ing within  th^  loose  cloak,  and  hastening 
on  again.  "Better  the  tide!  better  the 
tide ! "  she  added,  as  she  looked  at  the 
rolling  ocean. 

It  was  rolling  ominously  towards  her, 
when,  with  a  bound,  she  leapt  from  a  heap 
of  pebbles  at  the  top  of  the  beach  into  a 
green  dell,  similar  to  the  valley  of  spirits 
she  had  left  behind,  but  smaller.    Her 


poor  feet  were  bleeding  now,  and  her 
strength  was  well-nigh  spent.  She  had 
traversed  three  or  four  miles  of  green- 
sward and  sand,  and  her  breath  came 
heavily,  her  footsteps  lagged.  With  a 
supernatural  e£Eort,  however,  she  ran  up 
the  dell,  glancing  behind  her  as  if  pur- 
sued. Turning  off  to  the  right,  she  fol- 
lowed a  path  among  the  rodcs,  heedless 
of  the  stones  and  brushwood  that  pierced 
her  feet  and  tore  her  garments. 

**At  last,  thank  GodT*  she  cried,  as 
the  moon  suddenly  veiled  her  foce,  and 
she  sank  down  exhausted.  *'  Help  I  help ! " 
she  shrieked,  and  with  her  call  mingled 
the  shrill  cry  of  an  infant. 

** Who's  there?"  echoed  through  the 
darkness,  followed  by  a  glf^ini  of  li?ht 
that  seemed  supernatural.  The  lusty  baby- 
cry  was  the  only  answer.  Nevertheless 
it  attracted  the  Ignis  fatuus  of  a  light 
which  vanished  from  above  and  reappeared 
below.  Again  the  moon  shone  out  and 
revealed  a  scene  as  picturesque  as  it  was 
startling.  The  woman  lay,  seemingly 
dead,  beneath  the  porch  of  a  small  dwell- 
ing, at  which  suddenly  appeared  the  fig- 
ures of  a  man  and  woman. 

Within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  abode 
was  a  church  with  ivy-mantled  tower ;  and 
church  and  house  were  surrounded  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills.  The  figures  that 
bent  over  the  prostrate  woman  looked 
almost  as  shostly  as  she  did,  and  were  as 
lightly  clad.  But  they  proved  themselves 
of  flesh  and  blood;  for  they  dragged  her 
into  the  house.  So  doing  tne  burden  fell 
from  beneath  the  cloak.  It  proved* to  be 
an  infant,  and  the  lusty  cry  was  renewed. 

Woman  and  child  were  soon  within  a 
small  parlor,  and  the  pair  who  brought 
them  tnere  looked  for  a  moment  aghast  at 
one  another.  They  were,  as  transpired 
immediately,  master  and  servant. 

^  Sure,  sir,  it's  Mrs.  Lewis,  head  nurse 
at  the  Pliks ! "  exclsumed  the  maid. 

"Take  the  babe,  Betto,  while  I  carry 
her  up  to  my  bed,  that's  warm,  for  haven^t 
I  just  left  it  ?  "  replied  the  master. 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

'*  Hide  us  I  Save  us !  They  have  mur- 
dered them  all,"  cried  our  wanderer,  awak- 
ing from  her  swoon.  •♦  Where's  my  baby  ? 
Have  they  killed  him  too?" 

The  lusty  cry  reassured  her,  and  she 
opened  her  arms. 

"  He's  well  enoueh,  Mrs.  Lewis,  fach,*' 
said  Betto,  placing  him  within  them. 

"  Betto  I  Parson !  they've  murdered  them 
all,"  said  the  nurse,  glancing  round  with  a 
bewildered  stare. 

"  They?    Who?*"  asked  the  par8on,for 
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it  was  the  Reverend  David  Saunders,  of 
Llanwerne. 

"  The  robbers.  I  saw  them  with  their 
swords  in  the  mistresses  room,  and  heard 
the  children  cry  for  mercy,  and  then  I 
took  up  this  precious  babe  and  ran  for  my  | 
life.  You  must  hide  us,  for  they'll  be 
after  us  as  soon  as  they  find  we  ve  es- 
caped." 

"  Feed  them ;  clothe  them,  Betto,  while 
I  dress  myself.  Put  the  infant  to  bed,  and 
then  bring  Mistress  Lewis  down  to  the 
sitting-room.  No  more  sleep  to-night," 
said  his  reverence,  leaving  his  room  to  the 
women. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  was  kindling  a  fire 
in  his  tmy  parlor,  and  muttering  short 
prayers  and  ejaculations  as  he  did  so. 
**  The  country  will  be  depopulated  —  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us  !  If  the  woman's  tale 
be  true,  it  is  a  case  like  that  of  Joash, 
saved  by  Jehosheba  from  that  robber- 
woman  Athaliah.  The  father  so  lately 
dead  —  to  slay  the  widow  and  children  — 
impossible !  Even  bold  marauders  should 
have  hearts.    The  Lord  preserve  us." 

The  nurse  appeared  attired  in  Betto*s 
Sunday  linscy.  She  had  left  the  babe 
asleep.  She  gave  a  coherent  account  of 
what  had  happened,  which  the  parson 
heard  with  uplifted  hands.  The  robbers 
had  broken  into  the  mansion,  and  mur- 
dered, she  believed,  every  soul  within  it, 
except  herself  and  the  babe. 

** Where's  the  captain?"  asked  Mr. 
Saunders,  in  a  low,  warning  voice. 

**  Nobody  knows,"  replied  the  nurse ; 
*'  but  he's  the  next  o*  kin,  and  they  do  say 
he  fears  neither  God  nor  man.  1  believe 
he's  leagued  with  the  robbers." 

The  captain  was  the  brother  of  the  late 
owner  of  Plfts  VVerne,  and  would  inherit 
the  property  under  the  present  sad  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  Neither  he  nor  the  robbers  must  know 
that  you  have  escaped  with  the  infant,  or 
you'll  be  murdered  too,"  said  the  parson. 
*'  Where  can  you  hide  ?  I  have  it.  In 
the  church  tower." 

"  It's  haunted,*' shrieked  the  nurse. 

"So  much  the  better.      Nobody  will 
molest  you.     That  room  was  built,  so  they 
say,  to  hold  a  hundred  men  or  more  from 
their  enemies,  and  should  serve  to  hide  a 
woman  and  a  babe.     They'll  take  you  for  i 
the  ghost,  and  not  a  soul  will  go  nearer  ; 
the  tower  than  the  chancel.    But  you  must ; 
stay  here  while  I  see  what's  to  be  done. 
Betto!  Betto!    Take  care  of  Dinah  Lewis 
and  the  babe."  j 

**  They'd  better  be  hiding  in  bed  than 
up,  master,"  answered  Betto,  reappearing.  I 


The  Reverend  David  Saunders  went 
out,  leaving  the  woman  quailing  with 
fright,  but  this  time  it  was  rather  of  ghosts 
than  robbers.  He  found  the  moon  gone 
off  on  her  rounds,  and  the  sun  about  to 
take  her  place.  A  crimson  glow  was  col- 
oring the  watery  mountain  mists,  and 
streaks  of  dawn  were  layine  their  light 
fingers  on  the  hilltops.  He  hastened 
through  his  garden  and  across  a  g^reen 
lane  to  his  church,  and  stood  a  moment 
contemplating  it.  He  knew  that  neither 
robber  nor  lord  of  the  manor  suspected 
the  room  in  the  tower,  and  even  if  they 
did,  they  could  scarcely  approach  it,  since 
it  could  only  be  entered  on  hands  and 
knees.  Fortunately  his  small  parish  of 
half-a^ozen  collected  and  as  many  scat- 
tered houses,  was  at  a  distance;  and 
save  on  Sunday  his  flock  rather  avoided 
than  frequented  the  neighborhood  of  the 
church.  He  was  aware  that  they  affirmed 
to  have  seen  wonderful  sights  in  the 
churchyard,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  use- 
less to  combat  their  superstition;  so  he 
contented  himself  with  writing  a  book  on 
the  antiquity  of  the  sacred  edifice,  which 
he  proved  to  have  been  built  long  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Cxsar.  Moreover,  he 
was  proud  to  tell  how  the  old  cross  in  the 
graveyard  had  been  used  for  nailing  up 
wolves'  heads  ;  for  each  of  which  the  for- 
tunate slayer  had  been  duly  paid  after 
morning  service.  Indeed,  he  would  fain 
have  declared  the  church  pre-Adamite, 
like  the  cave,  if  he  could;  but  the  deluge 
and  other  unforeseen  circumstances  came 
in  his  way. 

Church,  tower,  cross,  and  mouldering 
monuments  looked  spectral  enough  for 
anything,  in  the  misty,  purply  dawn,  and 
noDody  but  the  parson  would  have  ven- 
tured to  unlock  the  heavy  door  and  enter 
at  that  ghostly  hour.  At  no  hour  would 
the  boldest  of  his  people  have  climbed 
the  tower  staircase,  as  he  did,  in  the  dark, 
and  fumbled  about  on  its  crumbling  sum- 
mit till  he  found  some  sort  of  hole,  into 
which  he  crawled.  He  usually  brought  a 
lantern  with  him  when  he  mounted  to  this 
his  observatory,  as  he  called  it,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  he  had  been  oblivious  of 
all  but  the  refugees. 

However,  he  got  safely  info  a  spacious 
room,  lighted  by  a  good-sized  tower  win- 
dow, and  stood  in  the  centre,  looking 
about  him.  *'If  hundreds  of  fugitives 
have  taken  refuge  here,  why  not  a  woman 
and  a  babe  ? "  he  thought,  as  the  rosy 
dawn  looked  in  through  the  arched  win* 
dow,  and  lighted  up  a  trestle-bed,  a  chair 
or  two,  and  a  table.    *'  They  will  be  safe 
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nowhere  else  till  we  get  them  beyond  seas. 
The  robbers  are  ubiquitous."  He  looked 
out  of  the  window  on  a  glorious  prospect 
of  mountain-tops  now  clearing  from  mists, 
and  a  sky  all  crimson,  purple,  and  golden. 
"What  could  anyone  want  more?  It  is 
summer,  fortunately,  and  I  can  feed  them. 
They  shall  lack  nothing.  Old  Jonas,  sex- 
ton, and  Joshua,  clerk,  will  say  there  is 
another  ghost  if  they  hear  the  infant" 

All  that  day  there  was  such  a  coming 
and  going  at  the  little  parsonage  that  all 
that  was  thought  of  was  how  to  conceal 
the  poor  little  heir  of  PlAs  Werne.  The 
countryside  was  all  astir,  and  little  work 
was  done  that  day.  The  peasantry  spoke 
with  bated  breath,  and  the  parson  had  as 
much  as  he  could  do  to  listen.  Everybody 
was  in  terror  of  his  life,  and  no  one  was 
powerful  enough  to  make  head  against 
the  freebooters.  Indeed,  no  one  ever 
came  across  them.  At  Pl&s  Werne,  on 
the  previous  evening,  there  had  been  only 
women  and  children,  for  Ap  Madoc  was 
dead,  and  his  widow  and  family  lived 
there,  with  their  servants ;  and  where,  it 
was  asked,  were  the  men  ?  In  league  with 
the  robbers,  it  was  suggested,  since  only 
one  grey-headed  old  butler  was  found 
among  the  murdered.  The  house  had 
been  rifled,  and  there  was  no  one  left  to 
say  how  it  had  happened.  Of  all  the 
crimes  committed  by  the  outlaws,  this  was 
the  most  glaring  ;  and  rich  and  poor  were 
roused  —  for  whose  turn  might  it  not  be 
next  ?  Swords  and  knives  were  sharp- 
ened, guns  loaded,  and  a  great  show  of 
valor  made ;  but  what  did  the  robbers 
care  ?  They  were  secure  in  their  numbers 
and  their  cave,  and  defied  law  and  author- 
ity. 

Our  parson  was  determined  to  outwit 
them.  That  night,  lantern  in  hand,  he 
carried  bedding  and  clothes  to  the  church, 
aided  by  Betto,  and  dragged  it,  piecemeal, 
to  the  tower.  But  he  had  an  awful  fright. 
As  he  was  about  to  re-enter  the  parsonage, 
he  saw  a  man  not  far  off,  watching  him. 
He  was  ready-witted,  and  went  up  to  him. 

*'  There  you  arc,  Jonas,"  he  said.  "  You 
promised  to  come  and  help  me  face  the 
ghost,  and  now  I  have  seen  it  all  alone. 
Not  Jonas,  after  all !    Good-night,  friend." 

The  watcher  might  have  been  the  ghost, 
for  he  glided  off  among  the  mountains. 
Anyhow  he  did  not  know  of  the  secret  of 
the  tower  chamber,  and  the  parson  thought 
that  the  sooner  he  got  his  guests  into  it 
the  better. 

This  was,  indeed,  no  easy  matter.  Di- 
nah Lewis  declared  she  would  rather  be 
murdered  a  hundred  times  over  than  sleep 


in  that  haunted  tower,  and  Mr.  Saunders 
was  compelled  to  assure  her  that  both  she 
and  the  child  would  be  murdered,  if  they 
remained  where  they  were.  How  he  got 
them  into  it,  he  never  knew,  but  attributed 
it  to  a  direct  interposition  of  providence. 
First  he  helped  Dinah  up  the  tower  stairs, 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  shoved  her 
through  the  aperture ;  then  he  passed  in 
the  infant,  and  finally  enterecl  himself. 
Ostensibly  the  sort  of  half-arched  door- 
way was  intended  to  admit  light  to  the 
staircase,  and  was  so  low  that  only  one 
person  could  pass  through  at  a  time,  and 
that  on  hands  and  knees.  As  a  place  of 
refuge,  those  within  would  have  been  at  a 
great  advantage,  and  might  have  held 
Uieir  ^rrison  against  an  army  of  invaders, 
thrusting  them  back  down  the  steps  up 
which  they  came,  till  the  tower  had  been 
heaped  with  the  slain.  Tales  were  told 
that  as  many  as  three  hundred  fugitives 
had  been  together  in  that  secretive  apart- 
ment ;  there  was,  therefore,  ample  room 
for  the  trio  who  now  occupied  it. 

**  You  are  safe  here.  Mistress  Dinah," 
said  the  parson,  as  he  unveiled  his  lantern. 
*'  Be  assured  that  ghosts  don't  like  mount- 
ing such  a  flight  of  steps,  and  you  and 
Master  Ap  Madoc  will  have  it  all  to  your- 
selves. I  will  wait  upon  you,  and  if  youVe 
afraid  o*  nights,  I'll  keep  guard  in  yonder 
corner." 

He  had  manaeed,  during  the  day,  to 
bring  every  article  necessary  for  comfort 
and  food  up  to  the  room,  and  knew  that 
his  visits  would  neither  be  observed  nor 
interfered  with. 

**  For  God's  sake,  don't  go,  sir,"  sup- 
plicated Dinah ;  so  he  lay  down  on  a  rug 
in  the  distant  comer,  and  was  soon  fast 
asleep.  The  nurse,  reassured  by  his  pres- 
ence, also  lay  down  on  the  trestle-bed; 
and,  wearied  as  she  was  by  the  past  day 
and  night,  followed  his  example,  while  the 
infant  slumbered  in  her  arms. 

While  they  thus  "  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just,"  there  was  high  revelry  in  the  rob- 
bers' cave  some  five  miles  on.  The  free- 
booters were  feasting  on  the  spoils  of 
Pl^  Werne,  and  with  them  was  Captain 
Ap  Madoc,  brother  of  the  late  lord  of  the 
mansion,  and  now  its  presumed  owner. 
The  country  imagined  him  abroad,  while 
he  was  in  league  with  demons  in  human 
form  at  home.  Wine  flowed,  and  they 
toasted  him  as  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
forgot  their  crimes  in  revelry  and  de- 
bauchery. Amongst  them  were  men  once 
reputed  gentlemen,  who,  like  himself,  had 
"spent  their  substance  in  riotous  living," 
but  unlike  him,  were  not  about  to  become 
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masters  of  ancestral  houses.  They  boast- 
ed of  the  terror  they  inspired,  and  re- 
counted their  exploits  as  if  they  had  been 
doughty  deeds  of  chivalry. 

*^  1  misdoubt  David  Saunders,  of  Llan- 
werne,"  said  one.  "  He  prowls  about  at 
night." 

*'  Let's  have  his  head,"  quoth  guilty  Ap 
Madoc,  draining  a  glass  lately  full  of  his 
brother's  wine. 

"  I  saw  him  but  yesterday,  alone  in  the 
dark,  between  his  house  and  the  church," 
said  the  first  sj^eaker.  "  He  is  fearless, 
and  would  sell  us  all  to  the  devil  if  he  had 
the  chance." 

"Ha,  ha!  let*s  sell  him  first,"  laughed 
Ap  Madoc. 

The  cave  was  enormous  —  one  of  na- 
ture's freaks  when  she  heaped  mountain 
on  mountain  in  one  of  her  convulsive 
throes,  and  left  an  arch  in  their  midst. 
Like  the  tower,  the  entrance  to  it  was 
narrow,  though  men  could  walk  in  and  out 
erect.  The  mmates  were  numerous,  and 
all  were  armed.  They  were  fierce,  ill- 
looking  men,  to  whom  robbery  and  murder 
were  common  as  their  daily  bread.  No 
wonder  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  district,  of  which  the  cave 
seemed  the  formidable  centre,  both  woke 
and  slept  in  terror  of  their  lives.  To  ap- 
proach the  cave,  hidden  and  guarded  as 
it  was,  was  impossible ;  to  eradicate  the 
robbers  seemed  utterly  impracticable. 
Any  one  who  saw  them  in  their  cave, 
with  their  fierce,  sullen,  diabolical  faces, 
would  have  endorsed  this.  But  their  last 
awful  deed  had  surpassed  its  predeces- 
sors, and  Ap  Madoc  trembled  lest  he 
should  be  implicated.  He  was  in  their 
power,  and  he  felt  that  they  would  as  soon 
murder  him  as  not. 

*'  Are  you  sure  they  are  all  gone  ?  "  he 
asked,  somewhat  uneasily. 

"  All !  All !  Another  toast  to  the  heir  1 " 
was  the  replv. 

And  so  tne  robbers  and  their  guest 
spent  the  night  in  revelry  which  the  in- 
fant and  his  guardian  passed  in  the  tower 
chamber. 

More  than  this,  Ap  Madoc  took  posses- 
sion of  Pl&s  Werne,  while  the  murderers 
continued  their  maraudings,  and  the  law- 
ful heir  lay  perdu,  unconscious  of  his 
rights. 

.Meanwhile,  the  Reverend  David  Saun- 
ders plotted  and  planned.  Nightly  did  he 
or  Betto  personate  the  ghost,  wnile  the 
one  not  so  employed,  mounted  the  tower 
stairs  witli  food  for  the  poor  prisoners. 
Mistress  Dinah  languished,  the  babe 
throve,  and   nobody  guessed  what  was 
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I  passing  in  the  old  church  tower.  But 
I  everytKKiy  wondered  at  the  unusual  actir- 
ity  of  the  parson.  All  day  lon|;  he  was 
absent  from  his  parish,  riding  hither  and 
thither,  but  none  knew  whither.  He  was 
away  from  early  morn  till  nightfall,  and 
Betto  declared  herself  as  lonesome  as 
Dinah. 

"  I  shall  not  be  back  to-night,  Betto. 
You  must  be  both  porter  and  ^ost,"  said 
his  reverence,  one  morning  early,  as  he 
mounted  his  horse.  "  Keep  you  the  white 
garments  on  when  you  cany  up  the  neces- 
saries, and  you  will  be  as  safe  as  if  you 
had  a  regiment  of  dragoons  to  guard  you. 
Maybe  you  will  before  long." 

*'Are  you  thinking  Vm  made  of  iron, 
master?*^  asked  Betto,  trembling  at  the 
prospect  before  her. 

*^  Do  the  right,  and  put  your  faith  in 
God,"  returned  his  reverence,  riding  o£E. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Betto,  strong- 
minded  as  she  certainly  was,  did  not  like 
being  left  alone  aX  night.  But  she  put  a 
brave  face  upon  it,  wrapped  her  sheet 
carefully  about  her,  and  took  a  jug  of  hot 
milk  and  other  food  across  to  the  church. 
The  night  was  cloudy,  the  aisles  looked 
gruesome,  and  the  lantern  she  had  sus- 
pended from  her  neck,  threw  but  a  sepul- 
chral light  on  the  scene.  Still  she  mounted 
the  tower  steps,  reached  the  narrow  land- 
ing, and  thrust  her  victuals  through  the 
wall. 

"Come  you  in,  for  pity's  sake.  'Tis 
terrible  lonesome,"  said  Dinah  from  with- 
in ;  and  the  child  began  to  cry. 

Truth  to  tell,  Betto  felt  lonesome  too, 
so  she  crept  into  the  room.  A  weird, 
shadowy,  strange  place  it  seemed  to  her ; 
for  she  had  never  ventured  in  before. 

Mistress  Dinah  shrieked  at  tlie  sight  of 
her  in  her  white  earments;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  be  convinced 
that  she  was  not  her  very  own  ghost 

"  I  am  myself,  and  not  my  ghost.**  she 
said,  partially  throwing  off  her  concealing 
sheet. 

While  she  remained  in  the  tower  there 
were  singular  goin^  on  at  the  vicarage. 
The  robbers  had  laid  their  plans  for  that 
particular  night,  and  had  come  to  have  the 
Reverend  David  Saunders's  life.  A  goodly 
number  of  them  wound  through  the  moun- 
tains stealthily,  and  surrounded  his  house. 
Some  went  in  while  others  mounted  guard. 
The  door  was  unlocked,  so  there  was  no 
difficulty.  They  went  from  room  to  room, 
examined  beds  and  cupboards,  but  found 
no  one.  "  He  must  have  had  scent  of  it ; 
i  he  finds  out  everything ;  maybe  he  is  hid- 
,  ing  in  the  churcn,"  tliey  said.    The  whit- 
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per  went  round,  and  the  ^ard  circled  the 
church,  instead  of  the  vicarage.  Their 
forms  looked  ghostly  enough  as  they  wan- 
dered round  about,  and  the  mountains 
looked  down  upon  them,  like  giants  upon 
pigmies.  About  half  a  dozen  passed 
through  the  churchyard  to  the  church. 
They  found  the  door  open,  and  went  in. 
They  were  struck  with  a  sort  of  awe 
at  the  dim  pillars  and  arches,  and  were 
about  to  retreat,  when  they  were  paralyzed 
at  sight  of  a  ghost  It  came  from  the 
belfry,  glided  down  a  side  aisle,  and  passed 
through  the  open  door.  The  ghost  was 
Betto.  No  sooner  was  she  in  the  church- 
3rard  than  she  saw  figures  on  all  sides. 

"The  robbers,  as  sure  as  Tm  alive. 
I'll  scare  *em  for  once,"  she  thought  to 
herself. 

Accordingly,  she  moved  slowly  through 
the  churchyard,  keeping  at  a  respectml 
distance  from  her  enemies  as  she  did  so, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
flee  from  her  like  a  flock  of  sheep  from 
a  wolf.    Emboldened   by    success,   she 

flided  through  the  open  gate  towards  the 
ouse,  and  paused  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

"  There's  wise,  master  is  I "  she  re- 
flected. "  He  do  know  that  there's  no  such 
thin^  as  ghosts,  but  do  make  them  of  use 
all  the  same.  There's  cowards  thev  are. 
Afraid  of  a  white  sheet,  and  murdering 
innocent  children." 

Shrewd  Betto !  They  feared  God  in  the 
unseen,  but  defied  him  in  the  seen.  They 
took  to  their  heels  simultaneously,  and 
left  her  mistress  of  the  field.  She  was 
not,  however,  as  bold  as  she  seemed ;  and 
when  she  entered  the  house  and  found 
all  there  topsy-turvy  she  bethought  her 
that  Dinah  and  the  infant  were  £ifer  up 
aloft  than  she  down  below,  and  actually 
went  back  to  the  church,  locked  the  door, 
and  remounted  those  weary  steps.  The 
women  finished  the  night  together. 

When  the  parson  returned  the  following 
day,  he  commended  Betto,  and  promised 
her  that  she  should  be  rewarded  in  due 
time.  "  But  for  Providence  I  should  have 
lost  my  head,"  he  said ;  "  and  but  for  you 
my  goods  and  chattels." 

He  was  not  quite  easy  about  the  said 
head,  and,  pending  certain  negotiations  he 
was  making,  passed  the  nights  with  Mis- 
tress  Dinah  and  the  babe  in  the  tower. 
Betto  '*  went  along  for  company,"  as  she 
expressed  it ;  and  the  number  of  the  ref* 
ugees  was  doubled. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  countryside  became 
alive  with  excitement  and  astonishment 
Down  came  the  regiment  of  bold  dragoons 


at  which  the  parson  hinted.  It  was  to  stir 
up  ma^strates  and  local  mag^tes,  to 
memorialize  the  queen  and  her  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  outwit  the  robbers,  that  he 
had  been  absent  from  his  parish  so  much 
and  so  often ;  but  nobodv  ever  knew  that 
he  was  in  the  secret  of  the  advent  of  the 
military. 

If  Dinah  shook  in  her  shoes  up  in  the 
tower  chamber,  what  of  the  wicked  Ap 
Madoc  at  PlAs  Weme  ?  What  of  the  free- 
booters ?  Perhaps  the  latter  felt  the  most 
secure,  for  long  success  had  emboldened 
thenii  and  they  feared  neither  God  nor 
man.  But  the  dragoons  were  fierce  and 
resolute  as  they,  and  being  engaged  in  a 
righteous  cause,  were  just  as  fearless.  So 
was  the  Reverend  David  Saunders.  He 
knew  the  country  well,  and  pioneered  the 
military  in  somewhat  reckless  fashion, 
seeing  what  depended  on  his  safety  of 
limb  and  life. 

Wild  and  exciting  were  the  scenes 
amongst  the  mountains,  and  the  soldiers 
declared  they  were  fighting  against  devils, 
not  men,  so  miraculous  were  the  appear- 
ances and  disappearances  of  the  maraud- 
ers. Indeed  they  did  not  originate  this 
idea,  for  the  peasantry  believed  their  law- 
less deeds  to  be  done  bv  Satanic  agency. 
However,  the  red-coats  harassed  them  by 
night  and  bv  day,  and  at  last  even  made 
their  way  tnrough  rock,  .brushwood,  -and 
all  sorts  of  obstacles,  to  their  redoubted 
cave.  **The  prince  of  the  powers  of 
darkness  must  be  in  itl"  ejaculated  the 
parson,  who  was  with  them  in  some  sort 
of  military  disguise;  for  the  cave  was 
empty.  **We  take  possession  in  the 
Queen's  name,"  laughed  the  soldiers,  and 
they  were  billeted  there  and  round  about 
that  night,  while  his  reverence  returned 
to  his  core. 

And  a  wild  night  it  proved,  for  back 
came  the  robbers  in  the  dead  of  it,  and 
those  who  entered  first  into  their  gigantic 
dwelling  were  received  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  Manv  were  massacred  before 
the  bulk  of  the  norde  knew  what  was  pass- 
ing. When  they  found  out  one  of  them 
cried,  "Set  fire  to  the  cave,"  but  the  sol- 
diers were  prepared  for  this  emergency. 
Those  that  h\y  in  ambush  burst  out  upon 
the  robbers,  and  a  deadly  fight  ensued. 
The  robbers  fought  like  demons,  but  when 
they  found  that  their  enemies  had  the  best 
of  it,  thev  disappeared,  leaving  their  dead 
behind  them. 

Disappeared?  Where?  Nobody  knew, 
but  every  one  cried,  **The  Devil  is  cer- 
tainly in  it" 

The  fc^wing  day  it  was  rumored  that 
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Ap  Madoc  had  also  disappeared,  and  that 
Plfts  Werne  was  shut  up. 

When  the  parson  recounted  these  events 
to  Dinah,  she  was  all  for  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  usurped  domain. 

"  We  shall  die  up  here  in  the  cold,  and 
be  eaten  up  by  the  rats,"  she  said  despond- 
ingly,  for  summer  had  fled,  and  the  best 
part  of  autumn  had  followed  her.  Winter 
was  striding  on  apace.  From  the  tower 
windows  nothing  but  browns  and  greys 
could  be  seen,  for  the  purple  heather  was 
withered,  and  the  snow  had  not  yet  fallen 
upon  its  stalks. 

"  Anyhow,  we  will  risk  it.  The  soldiers 
will  protect  us,'*  said  his  reverence. 

And  a  few  nights  after,  Dinah  and  the 
babe  came  down  from  the  tower,  under 
cover  of  Betto's  ghostly  sheet  The  par- 
son kept  watch  while  they  slept,  and  no 
one  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  small  dwell- 
ing. But  there  were  fine  doings  at  dawn 
the  next  morning.  Between  church  and 
vicarage,  there  shone  a  grand  display  of 
gold  and  crimson,  and  the  astonished 
mountains  looked  down  on  a  troop  of 
dragoons,  while  the  mists  hurried  off  in 
affright,  as  if  expecting  pursuit.  The  sun 
was  not  so  timid,  and  burst  from  behind  a 
mountain-top,  as  if  resolved  to  see  what 
was  astir. 

Out  came  the  Reverend  David  Saun- 
ders, carrying  the  heir,  who  crowed  with 
delight  at  the  h el  meted  array,  and  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  the  gallant  colonel.  He 
had  learned  to  walk  and  even  talk  a  little 
up  in  yonder  tower,  and  seemed  none  the 
worse  for  his  imprisonment. 

The  colonel  took  him  in  his  arms,  while 
the  parson  mounted  his  horse,  ready  at 
hand,  and  Betto  helped  Dinah  up  benind 
him. 

**  A  fine  child,  indeed ! "  exclaimed  the 
colonel,  as  Master  Ap  Madoc  stroked 
his  glittering  uniform.  "We'll  see  thee 
righted,  my  boy." 

The  parson  and  Dinah  trotted  off  first 
down  the  mountain  road;  the  dragoons 
followed.  They  passed  the  scattered  cot- 
tages that  comprised  the  small  parish,  and 
the  women  at  their  doors  exclaimed  at  the 
sight,  — 

"  Mistress  Dinah,  Plis  Werne,  and  Par- 
son Saunders ! " 

"And  the  heir,  Madoc  Ap  Madoc!" 
supplemented  the  parson. 

Dinah  did  not  return  by  the  way  she 
had  come,  but  by  the  highroad,  along  which 
the  cavalcade  trotted  briskly.  It  was  still 
early  when  they  reached  the  Pl&s.  They 
found  the  lodge  deserted,  and  no  one  an- 
swered to  their  call  for  the  keeper.    Up 


the  long  avenue  of  oaks  they  rode— a 
brilliant  company.  Pl&s  Werne  was  shat- 
tered and  bolted  like  its  lodge.  But  Dinah 
knew  of  a  small  side  entrance  that  she 
thought  might  yield  to  slight  force,  and 
thither  she  rode  with  the  parson.  He  dis- 
mounted and  tried  the  door,  which  was 
on  the  latch.  He  went  in  boldly  enough 
but  soon  retreated,  and  signalled  to  tne 
soldiers. 

"It  is  full  of  men;  some  asleep,  some 
half  awake,"  he  said.  "They  did  not 
see  me,  but  Til  warrant  they  are  all  rob- 
bers." 

In  a  few  moments  a  cordon  of  soldiers 
was  formed  round  the  house,  and  the 
child  and  Dinah  placed  in  the  midst  of 
a  second  cordon.  Men  and  horses  re- 
mained still  as  statues.  Not  a  sound, 
save  the  twittering  of  the  birds,  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  scene.  Suddenly  the 
juvenile  Ap  Madoc  began  to  cry,  and  his 
cry  was  even  more  lusty  than  when  he 
aroused  the  inmates  of  the  vicarage.  A 
shutter  was  partially  unclosed,  and  a  face 
partly  visible. 

"  It  is  the  captain,"  muttered  the  par- 
son and  Dinah  simultaneously.  "And 
Tm  sure  he  saw  the  child  and  me." 

The  shutter  reclosed  instantaneously. 

"If  they  attempt  to  escape  it  will  be 
down  the  glen,"  whispered  the  Reverend 
David  Saunders. 

His  words  proved  oracular,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  a  band  of  armed  men  poured 
through  a  side  entrance,  and  rushed  down 
the  terraces  that  surrounded  the  house, 
towards  the  haunted  glen. 

"  Down  the  back  road  and  you  will 
meet  them  at  the  Towers,"  said  the  par^ 
son,  pointing. 

A  guard  was  told  off  to  protect  the 
child,  and  the  colonel  and  the  rest  rode 
away. 

The  robbers,  with  the  wicked  Captain 
Ap  Madoc  in  their  midst,  tore  down  the 
glen,  pistol  in  one  hand,  sword  in  the 
other.  When  they  reached  the  Towers, 
they  shouted,  and  out  poured  more  rob* 
bers  secreted  there.  The  cavalry  were 
behind  them,  and  the  fugitives  shot  at 
them  as  they  fled  towards  the  shore. 
Down  the  glen,  through  the  haunted  fidd 
they  ran  like  fiends,  making  for  the  note^ 
Points.  "  They  are  open  for  us  ;  they  wiU 
close  on  the  soldiers,"  shouted  Ap  Ma* 
doc. 

But  on  the  beach  they  were  brought  to 

bay.    It  was  a  fearful  scene.    Some  were 

killed,    some    surrendered,   others    8UO> 

I  ceeded  in  reaching  the  Points.     Among 

the  latter  was  Ap  Madoc    But  the  tide 
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was  coming  In  rapidly,  and  those  yawning 
jaws,  that  spared  the  infant  heir,  were 
greedy  to  devour  the  usurper.  And  they 
did  not  spare  him  or  those  who  rushed 
to  their  destruction  with  him.  The  sea 
makes  quick  work  of  it  when  it  chooses ;, 
and  no  sooner  was  Ap  Madoc  round  one 
Point  and  making  for  the  other,  than 
thev  closed  upon  him,  as  the  saying  was, 
ana  the  world  was  well  rid  of  the  mur- 
derer and  his  accomplices. 

And  so  the  robbers  were  rooted  out,  and 
the  youngest  born  of  the  race  of  Ap  Ma- 
doc came  to  his  own  again. 


From  Blackwood*«  Magazine. 
MOSS   FROM  A  ROLLING  STONE. 

BY  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  BRITISH  LEGATION 
IN  JAPAN   IN    1861. 

In  October,  i860,  Mr.  de  Norman,  first 
secretary  of  legation  in  Japan,  who  was 
temporarily  attached  to  Lord  Elgin's  sec- 
ond special  embassy  to  China,  was  bar- 
barously tortured  and  murdered  at  Pekin  ; 
and  early  in  the  following  year  I  was  sent 
out  to  succeed  him.  Sir  Rutherford  Al- 
cock,  who  had  been  appointed  minister  to 
Japan  under  the  treaty  which  we  made 
with  that  country  in  1858,  when  I  was 
acting  secretary  to  the  special  mission, 
had  applied  for  two  years'  leave ;  and 
thus  the  prospect  was  opened  to  me  of 
acting  as  chargi  d'affaires  at  Yedo  for 
that  period.  It  was  one  which  my  former 
brief  experience  in  that  interesting  and 
comparatively  unknown  country  rendered 
extremely  tempting;  and  early  in  June  I 
reached  Shanghai,  on  my  way  to  Yoko- 
hama. I  was  extremely  sorry  to  find  that 
I  had  just  missed  Sir  Rutherford,  who 
had  left  Shanghai,  only  a  fortnight  before, 
for  Nagasaki,  from  which  town  he  intend- 
ed to  travel  overland  to  Yedo  —  a  most 
interesting  journey  of  at  least  a  month, 
through  an  entirely  unknown  country ;  an 
experience  which,  in  view  of  my  future 
residence  in  it,  would  have  been  valuable 
in  many  ways.  There  was  nothing  left 
for  it  but  to  go,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
by  sea  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
I  reached  Yokohama,  from  which  port  I 
lost  no  time  in  pushing  on  to  Yedo.  Here 
I  found  the  Legation  established  in  a  tem- 
ple at  the  entrance  to  the  city,  in  one  of 
its  principal  suburbs,  called  Sinagawa; 
It  was  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  high- 
road, and  on  entering  the  large  gateway, 
an   avenue,  about  three   hundred  yards 


long,  led  to  a  second  gateway  behind 
which  stood  the  temple  buildings.  In  the 
outside  court  were  the  servants'  offices 
and  stables,  in  which  stood  always,  sad- 
dled and  bridled,  like  those  of  the  knights 
of  Branksome  Hall,  the  horses  of  our 
mounted  Japanese  body-guard,  without 
whose  escort  no  member  of  the  Legation 
could  at  that  time  take  a  ride  abroad.  Be- 
sides these,  there  was  a  foot-guard,  partly 
composed  of  soldiers  of  the  tycoon,  or 
temporal  emperor,  as  he  was  then  called, 
and  partly  by  retainers  of  the  daimios,  or 
feudatory  chiefs  of  the  country — the 
whole  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  These  guards  were  placed  here 
bv  the  government  for  our  protection, 
although  some  of  us  at  the  time  thought 
that  the  precaution  was  altogether  exa|^- 
gerated  and  unnecessary,  and  that  their 
constant  presence  was  intended  rather  as 
a  measure  of  surveillance  over  our  move- 
ments. To  what  extent  this  latter  motive 
operated  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture, 
but  the  sequel  showed  that  the  apprehen- 
sions of  tne  government  for  our  safety 
were  by  no  means  unfounded.  I  had 
been  accompanied  from  England  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Russell,  who  had  been  appointed 
attachd^  and  it  was  with  no  little  curiosity 
that  we  rode  up  the  avenue  to  what  was 
t^  be  our  future  home. 

Two  or  three  members  of  the  Legation 
were  waiting  to  receive  us,  and  showed 
us  over  the  quaint  construction  which  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment to  the  use  of  the  first  foreign 
minister  who  had  ever  resided  in  their 
capital.  Part  of  the  building  was  still 
used  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and 
haunted  by  priests ;  but  our  quarters  were 
roomv  ana  comfortable,  the  interior  econ- 
omy oeing  susceptible  of  modification  in 
the  number,  size,  and  arrangement  of  the 
rooms,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  moving 
the  partition  walls,  which  consisted  of 
paper  screens  running  in  grooves.  The 
ease  with  which  these  could  be  burst 
through,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  afforded 
eoual  facilities  of  escape  and  attack.  One 
felt  rather  as  if  one  was  living  in  a  band- 
box ;  and  there  was  an  air  of  flimsiness 
about  the  whole  construction  by  no  means 
calculated  to  inspire  a  sense  of  security 
in  a  capital  of  over  two  millions  of  people, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  we  were  given 
to  understand  were  thirsting  for  our  lives. 
Fortunately  for  our  peace  ot  mind,  we  did 
not  realize  this  at  the  time,  and  were  taken 
up  rather  by  the  quaintness  and  novelty 
of  our  new  abode,  and  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  its  surroundings.    We  congratu* 
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lated  ourselves  upon  the  charming  garden 
and  grounds,  comprising  probably  two  or 
three  acres,  abundantly  furnished  with 
magnificent,  wide-spreading  trees,  and 
innumerable  shrubs  and  plants  which  were 
new  to  us ;  while  small  ponds  and  tiny 
islands  contributed  a  feature  which  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  landscape 
gardening  in  which  the  Japanese  are  so 
proficient  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  was 
not  expected  to  arrive  for  a  week,  and  I 
occupied  the  time  in  establishing  myself 
in  mv  new  quarters,  and  in  exploring  the 
neignborhood  on  horseback. 

On  these  occasions  we  were  always  ac- 
companied by  an  escort  of  twenty  or  thirty 
horsemen,  ox yaconins^  as  they  are  callea, 
mounted  on  wiry  ponies  shoa  with  straw 
shoes,  and  with  a  marked  tendency  to 
being  vicious  and  unmanageable.  Tnese 
exploratory  rides  were  a  great  source  of 
delight  and  interest  to  me,  for  although  I 
had  been  in  the  country  before,  my  visit 
had  only  lasted  a  fortnight;  and  my  time 
had  been  exclusively  devoted  to  official 
work,  and  the  exammation  of  the  city  of 
Yedo  itself,  so  that  I  had  seen  nothing 
whatever  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Now  we  scampered  across  it,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  our  escort,  who  found 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  us  — 
so  much  so,  that  upon  more  than  one  oc- 
casion only  two  or  three  of  the  original 
number  succeeded  in  reaching  home  with 
us.  I  had  determined,  moreover,  upon 
making  an  entomological  collection  for  the 
British  Museum,  and  set  the  juvenile  part 
of  the  population  of  the  villages  through 
which  I  passed  to  collecting  insects,  in 
the  hope  that  on  subsequent  visits  I  might 
find  something  worth  having.  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  almost  my  first  ride  in  finding  a 
common-looking  but  very  rare  beetle ;  and 
in  this  pursuit  my  English  servant  —  who 
had  spent  his  youth  in  the  house  of  a  nat- 
uralist and  ornithologist,  and  was  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  in  the 
cleaning  and  stuffing  of  birds  —  took  an 
eager  interest. 

After  I  had  been  at  Yedo  about  a  week, 
we  received  news  of  the  approach  of  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock  and  his  party,  and 
rode  out  ten  miles  to  meet  them.  We 
were  delighted  to  see  them  arrive  safe 
and  sound  after  a  land  journey  of  thirty- 
two  davs,  as  we  had  not  been  without 
anxiety  on  their  behalf  —  for  Japan  at  that 
period  was  a  region  in  which  sinister  ru- 
mors were  rife,  and  we  never  knew  how 
much  or  how  little  to  believe  of  them ; 
but  now  the  great  experiment  of  travers- 
ing the  country  for  the  first  time  by  Eu- 


ropeans had  been  safely  and  successfully 
accomplished,  and  perhaps  contributed  to 
lull  us  into  a  security,  the  fallacy  of  which 
was  destined  so  shortly  to  be  proved  to  us. 
On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July  a  comet 
was  visible,  a  circumstance  to  which  some 
of  us  possibly  owed  our  lives,  for  we  sat 
up  till  an  unusually  late  hour  looking  at  it. 
As  one  of  the  party  was  gifted  with  a  good 
voice  and  an  extensive  repertory  of  songs, 
and  the  evening  was  warm  and  still,  ytt 
protracted  our  vigil  in  the  open  air  until 
past  midnight.  At  our  midday  halt  on  my 
ride  from  Yokohama  to  Yedo,  I  had  ac- 
quired the  affections  of  a  stray  dog,  by 
feeding  him  with  our  luncheon-scraps; 
and  this  animal  had  permanently  attached 
himself  to  me,  and  was  lying  across  the 
threshold  of  the  door  of  my  room  when  I 
went  to  bed.  I  had  scarcely  blown  out  my 
candle  and  settled  mvselt  to  a  grateful 
repose,  when  this  dog  broke  into  a  sudden 
and  furious  barking,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment I  heard  the  sounds  of  a  watchman's 
rattle.  We  had  two  of  these  functionaries, 
whose  business  it  was  to  perambulate  the 
garden  alternately  throughout  the  ni^t, 
and  to  show  that  they  were  on  the  alert  by 
springing  from  time  to  time  a  rattle  made 
of  bamboo  which  they  carried.  Roused  by 
these  noises,  I  listened  attentively,  and 
distinctly  heard  the  sounds  of  what  seemed 
a  scuffle  at  the  front  door.  My  room  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  opened 
on  to  the  garden,  from  which  quarter  it 
was  entirefy  unprotected.  It  was  con- 
nected with  the  front  of  the  house  by  a 
narrow  passage,  the  walls  of  which,  if  I 
rem9mber  right,  were  of  lath  and  plaster, 
or  at  all  events  of  some  firmer  material 
than  the  usual  paper  screens.  Thinking 
that  the  disturbance  was  probably  caused 
by  some  quarrel  among  the  servants,  I 
jumped  out  of  bed,  intending  to  arm  my- 
self with  my  revolver,  which  was  lying  in 
its  case  on  the  table.  Unfortunately  my 
servant  had  that  day  been  cleaning  it,  and 
after  replacing  it  and  locking  the  case, 
had  put  the  key  where  I  coula  not  lay  my 
hand  upon  it.  A  box  which  contained  a 
sword  and  a  coat  of  mail,  which  had  been 
laughingly  presented  to  me  before  leaving 
England  by  an  anxious  friend,  had  not 
been  opened ;  so,  although  well  supplied 
with  means  both  of  offence  and  defence,  I 
was  forced  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment  to 
content  myself  with  a  hunting-crop,  the 
handle  of  which  was  so  heavily  weighted, 
that  1  considered  it  a  sufficiently  formi- 
dable weapon  with  which  to  meet  anybody 
belonging  to  our  own  household  that  I 
was  likely  to  encounter.    Meantime  tbe 
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dog  continued  to  bark  violently,  and  to 
exhibit  unmistakable  signs  of  alarm. 
Stepping  past  him,  I  proceeded  along  the 
passage  leading  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
which  was  only  dimly  lighted  by  an  oil- 
lamp  that  was  standing  in  the  dining-room ; 
the  first  room  on  my  left  was  that  occupied 
by  Russell,  whom  I  hurriedly  roused,  and 
then  hearing  the  noise  increasing,  rushed 
out  towards  it.  I  had  scarcely  taken  two 
steps,  when  I  dimly  perceived  the  advanc- 
ing figure  of  a  Japanese,  with  uplifted 
arms  and  sword ;  and  now  commenced  a 
struggle  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  render 
an  account.  I  remember  feeling  most 
unaccountably  hampered  in  my  efforts  to 
bring  the  heavy  butt-end  of  my  hunting- 
whip  to  bear  upon  him,  and  to  be  aware 
that  he  was  aiming  blow  after  blow  at  me, 
and  no  less  unaccountably  missing  me,  and 
feeling  ready  to  cry  with  vexation  at  being 
without  my  revolver,  and  being  aware  that 
it  was  a  life-and-death  struggle,  which 
would  only  end  one  way,  when  suddenly  I 
was  blinded  by  the  flash  of  a  shot,  and  my 
left  arm,  which  I  was  instinctively  holding 
up  to  shield  my  head,  dropped  disabled. 
I  naturally  thought  I  had  been  shot,  but  it 
turned  out  that  this  shot  saved  my  life. 
Among  those  who  had  accompanied  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock  from  Nagasaki  was 
Mr.  Morrison,  then  consul  of  that  port. 
His  servant  seems  to  have  encountered 
one  of  our  assailants,  masked  and  in  chain- 
armor,  in  his  first  rush  into  the  building, 
about  which  he  fortunately  did  not  know 
his  way,  and  the  servant,  escaping  from 
him,  succeeded  in  safely  reaching  his  mas- 
ter's room,  and  in  arousing  him.  Seizing 
his  revolver,  Morrison  sallied  forth,  and, 
attracted  by  the  noise  of  my  struggle, 
approached  from  behind  me,  and  placmg 
his  revolver  over  my  shoulder,  shot  my 
antagonist  at  the  very  moment  that  he  had 
inflicted  a  severe  cut  v/ith  his  long  two- 
handed  sword  on  my  left  arm,  a  little 
above  the  wrist.  A  moment  after,  Morri- 
son received  a  cut  over  the  forehead  and 
across  the  eyebrow  from  another  Japanese, 
at  whom  he  emptied  the  second  barrel  of 
his  pistol.  An  instant  lull  succeeded 
these  shots.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  what 
their  effect  had  been,  but  the  narrow  pas- 
sage was  no  longer  blocked  by  the  forms 
of  our  assailants.  My  impression  is  that 
one  was  on  the  ground.  We  were  both 
bleeding  so  profusely,  and  felt  so  disabled, 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  us  but  to 
retreat,  and  this  we  instinctively  did  to 
the  room  which  contained  the  light.  This 
was  placed  in  a  part  of  the  dining-room 
which   had  been  screened   ofiE  so  as  to 


make  an  oflice  for  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock, 
with  whose  bedroom  it  communicated. 
The  screen  reached  about  three-fourths 
across  the  dining-room.  In  this  office  we 
found  Sir  Rutherford,  who  had  just  been 
roused,  and  were  joined  in  the  next  minute 
or  two  by  three  other  members  of  the  Lega- 
tion, Mr.  Russell,  and  my  servant  B.,  all 
hurriedly  escaping  from  a  noise  and  con- 
fusion which  increased  in  intensity  every 
moment.  B.,  on  the  first  alarm,  haa  begun 
to  load  his  double-barrelled  gun,  and  had 
finished  with  the  exception  of  putting 
on  the  caps  —  this  was  before  the  days 
of  breech-loaders — when  two  Japanese 
jumped  in  at  his  window.  Fortunately, 
spread  out  before  it  on  a  table  were  two 
open  insect-cases,  with  the  spoils  of  the 
week  i mpaled  on  pi ns.  On  these  the  assail- 
ants jumped  with  their  bare  feet,  and  up- 
setting the  table,  came  sprawling  into  the 
room,  thus  giving  B.,  who  had  lost  the  caps 
in  the  start  he  received,  time  to  spring 
through  the  paper  wall  of  his  room,  like  a 
hailequin,  and  reach  us  in  safety.  At  this 
juncture  the  position  of  affairs  was  not 
reassuring.  We  numbered  eight  behind 
the  screen,  of  whom  two  were  hors  de 
combat.  Our  available  means  of  defence 
consisted  of  three  revolvers  and  a  double- 
barrelled  gun.  Of  the  European  inmates 
of  the  Legation  three  were  missing;  one 
of  these  was  Mr.  Wirgman,  the  artist  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  who  had 
accompanied  Sir  Rutherford  in  his  jour- 
ney from  Nagasaki ;  and  of  the  two  others, 
one  lived  in  a  cottage  somewhat  detached 
from  the  temple.  Meantime  Sir  Ruther- 
ford, who  fortunately  possessed  some  sur- 
gical skill,  was  engaged  in  binding  up  my 
arm.  The  gash  was  to  the  bone,  cutting 
through  three  of  the  extensor  tendons,  so 
that  to  this  day  I  am  unable  to  hold  erect 
three  fingers  of  my  left  hand.  I  should 
undoubtedly  have  bled  to  death  had  it  not 
been  for  the  efficient  measures  thus  kindly 
and  promptly  adopted  to  stop  the  haemor- 
rhage. As  It  was,  I  was  becoming  very 
faint  from  loss  of  blood,  as  I  now  discov- 
ered that  I  had  also  received  another  and 
very  serious  wound  over  the  right  collar- 
bone, and  unpleasantly  near  the  jugular 
vein,  of  which,  in  the  excitement  of  the 
struggle,  I  had  been  totally  unconscious. 
Also  a  very  slight  tip  from  the  sword  high 
up  on  the  right  arm,  the  mark  of  whioi, 
however,  is  still  visible ;  and  a  blow  which 
I  did  not  discover  till  next  day,  which 
broke  several  of  the  metacarpal  tones  of 
the  left  hand.  I  never  could  imagine  how 
or  when  I  received  this  blow;  but  it  was 
an  evidence  that  we  must  have  been  at 
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one  moment  of  the  struggle  at  very  close 
quarters.  Meantime  the  noise  of  cutting 
and  slashing  resounded  through  the  house ; 
and  while  it  drew  nearer  every  moment, 
we  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive  who  our 
assailants  could  be,  and  why  the  guard 
had  not  come  to  our  rescue  —  unless, 
indeed,  they  were  in  the  plot  to  murder 
us.  At  last  we  heard  all  the  glass  crash 
on  the  sideboard  in  the  dining-room,  and 
we  knew  that  our  moment  had  come.  My 
companions  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
sell  their  lives  dearly ;  and  every  man  who 
was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one,  was 
standing  with  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of 
his  revolver,  while  this  time  the  caps  were 
safely  on  B.'s  double-barrelled  gun.  I 
suggested  to  one  of  the  party  —  I  forget 
which  now  —  that  they  would  have  a 
chance  for  their  lives  by  escaping  into  the 
garden  and  hiding  among  the  bushes, 
which  they  could  easily  have  done ;  but 
the  answer  was  that  they  could  not  take 
me  with  them,  and  they  had  determined 
not  to  desert  me,  but  to  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether—  for  which  I  felt  at  the  time 
intensely  grateful,  and  do  still,  though  I 
had  at  that  moment  given  up  all  hope  of 
escape.  I  was  overcome  by  a  feeling  of 
faintncss  which  made  me  regard  the  pros- 
pect of  immediate  death  with  complete  in- 
difference, until  B.,  while  he  was  giving 
me  some  water  to  drink,  murmured  in  my 
ear,  *•  Do  you  think  they  will  torture  us,  sir,^ 
before  they  kill  us  ?  "  This  horrible  sug' 
gestion  brought  out  a  cold  perspiration ; 
and  I  trust  I  may  never  again  experience 
the  sensation  of  dread  with  which  it  in- 
spired me,  and  which  I  was  too  weak  to 
fight  against.  It  did  not  last  long,  how- 
ever, for  almost  at  the  same  moment  there 
was  an  immense  increase  of  noise,  and 
the  clashing  of  swords,  intermingled  with 
sharp  cries  and  ejaculations,  resounded 
from  the  other  side  of  the  screen,  and  our 
curiosity  and  hope  were  excited  in  the 
highest  degree,  for  we  thought  it  indicated 
a  possible  rescue.  In  a  few  moments  it 
subsided,  and  all  was  still ;  and  Sir  Ruth- 
erford, followed  by  Mr.  Lowder,  went 
cautiously  out  on  a  reconnoitring  expedi- 
tion, to  find  the  dining-room  looking  like  a 
shambles,  and  to  discover  some  Japanese 
retreating  down  the  passage,  at  whom  Mr. 
Lowder  hred  a  shot  from  his  revolver. 
Shortly  after  they  returned,  Mr.  Macdon- 
ald,  one  of  the  gentlemen  whose  room  was 
situated  out  of  the  line  of  attack,  ap- 
peared disguised  in  a  Japanese  dress, 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  guard,  ex- 
cited and  blood-bespattered,  and  we  knew 
that  we  were  saved  by  them,  though  not  a 


second  too  soon.  Had  our  assailants  not 
been  attacked  in  rear  by  the  guard  at  the 
moment  they  were  in  the  dinine-room, 
they  must  inevitably  in  a  few  seconds  more 
have  discovered  us  behind  the  screen,  and 
this  account  of  that  eventful  night's  pro- 
ceedings would  never  have  been  written. 
We  were  now  informed  that  some  of  our 
assailants  had  been  killed,  that  the  guard 
were  searching  for  others  in  the  grounds 
and  that  reintorcements  had  been  sent 
for.  These  appeared  soon  after;  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  dramatic  and  pic- 
turesque sight  than  these  men,  all  clad  in 
chain-armor,  with  their  steel  headpieces, 
long  two-handed  swords,  and  Japanese 
lanterns,  filing  through  the  house,  and  out 
into  the  starlight.  It  was  like  a  scene 
from  the  "  Huguenots,'*  and  as  I  watched 
them  from  the  armchair  in  which  I  was 
still  lying,  swathed  and  bandaged,  was  one 
one  of  the  most  vivid  impressions  pro- 
duced upon  my  mind  on  that  night  of 
livelv  sensations. 

Aoout  this  time  Mr.  Wirgman,  the  ardst 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News^  turned 
up,  coated  with  a  thick  breastplate  of  mud. 
He  had  taken  refuge  under  the  house, 
which  was  raised  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  crawling  in  on  his 
stomach,  had  remained  in  profound  but 
somewhat  dirty  security  under  the  floor- 
ing. With  the  true  spirit  of  his  calling, 
he  immediately  set  about  portraying  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  episode,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  British  public  Mr. 
Gower,  another  gentleman  who  lived  in  a 
little  cottage  apart,  also  appeared  safe  and 
sound,  having  been  throughout  removed 
from  the  scene  of  the  strife. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
that  I  determined  to  struggle  back  to  bed; 
and  even  then  the  soldiers  were  hunting 
about  the  garden  for  concealed  members 
of  the  gang  that  had  attacked  us,  prod- 
ding the  bushes  with  their  swords,  and 
searching  into  hidden  recesses.  As,  sup- 
ported by  friendly  arms,  I  tottered  round 
the  screen  into  the  dining-room,  a  ghastlv 
sight  met  my  gaze.  Under  the  sideboan^ 
completely  severed  from  the  body,  was  a 
man  s  head.  The  body  was  lyine  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  I  had  in  the  first 
instance  rushed  out  of  my  bedroom  bve- 
footed,  and  in  my  nightdress.  I  now  found 
myself  stepping  about  in  blood,  ^ for 
butchers'  work  had  been  done  herey  — and 
I  feeling  something  like  an  oyster  under  my 
'  bare  ^ot,  I  perceived  it  was  a  human  eye. 
\  One  of  the  bodies  was  terribly  disfigured; 
the  whole  of  the  front  part  of  the  head 
'  had  been  sliced  off  as  though  with  an  adxe^ 
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leaving  only  the  back  of  the  brain  visible. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  was  roused  from 
a  troubled  doze  by  six  or  eight  solemn- 
looking  elderly  Japanese,  who  announced 
that  thev  were  the  imperial  physicians 
come  to  Inquire  after  my  health,  I  posi- 
tively refused  to  allow  them  to  remove  the 
bancfages  and  examine  the  wounds ;  so 
they  contented  themselves  with  looking 
very  wise,  examining  my  tongue,  and  plac- 
ing their  ears  over  ray  heart.  As  the  day 
advanced,  and  I  recovered  somewhat  from 
the  excitement  and  the  exhaustion,  I  was 
surprised  at  finding  that  1  suffered  so  little 
pain,  and  felt  so  well,  considering  the 
amount  of  blood  that  I  had  lost.  So  I 
scrambled  out  to  look  at  the  scene  of  the 
conflict  —  for  it  was  difficult  under  the 
circumstances  to  remain  quietly  in  bed. 
I  naturally  first  visited  the  spot  where  I 
had  met  my  Japanese  opponent,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  reason  we  had  so  much 
difficulty  in  getting  at  each  other  was 
owing  to  a  small  beam,  or  rather  rafter, 
which  spanned  the  narrow  passage,  about 
seven  feet  from  the  ground.  Its  edge  was 
as  full  of  deep  sword-cuts  as  a  crimped 
herring,  any  one  of  which  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  split  open  my  skull,  which  he 
must  have  thought  unusually  hard.  I 
evidently  owed  my  life  to  the  fact  that  I 
had  remained  stationary  under  this  beam, 
which  had  acted  as  a  permanent  and  most 
effective  guard  —  the  cuts  I  received  be- 
ing merely  the  tips  from  the  sword  as  it 
glanced  off.  There  was  a  plentiful  be- 
spattering of  blood  on  the  wall  at  the  side, 
in  which  was  also  indented  the  shape  of 
the  handle  of  my  hunting-whip.  The  blow 
must  have  been  given  with  considerable 
force  to  make  it;  but  I  feel  convinced 
that  under  such  circumstances  one  is  for 
the  moment  endowed  with  an  altogether 
exceptional  strength.  I  now  pursued  my 
investigations  into  some  of  the  other 
rooms,  which  all  bore  marks  of  the  fero- 
cious nature  of  the  attack.  The  assailants 
appear  to  have  slashed  about  recklessly  in 
the  dark,  in  the  hope  of  striking  a  victim. 
Some  of  the  mattresses  were  prodded 
through  and  through ;  one  bed-post  was 
completely  severed  by  a  single  sword-cut; 
and  a  Bible  lying  on  a  table  was  cut  three- 
quarters  through.  We  were  now  in  a 
position  to  add  up  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded,  and  estimate  results  generally, 
while  we  also  had  to  calculate  how  they 
might  affect  our  own  future  position  and 
policy. 

Although  one  of  our  assailants,  a  stal- 
wart young  fellow  with  a  somewhat  hang- 
dog countenance,  was  taken  prisoner  and 


aftenvards  executed,  we  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  at  the  time  of  whom 
the  gang  was  actually  composed.  That 
they  were  lonins  there  was  no  doubt, 
Lonins  are  an  outlaw  class,  the  retainers 
or  clansmen  of  daimios  who,  having  com- 
mitted some  offence,  have  left  the  service 
of  their  prince,  and,  banding  themselves 
together,  form  a  society  of  desperadoes, 
who  ai*e  employed  often  oy  their  old  chiefs, 
to  whom  they  continue  to  owe  a  certain 
allegiance,  for  any  daring  enterprise,  by 
which,  if  it  fails,  he  is  not  compromisea, 
while  if  they  succeed  in  it,  they  have  a 
chance  of  regaining  their  position.  The 
Question  was,  to  wnich  particular  daimio 
these  lonins  belonged ;  and  upon  this 
point  our  guard  was  singularly  reticent. 
Nor  was  any  light  thrown  upon  the  matter 
by  the  following  document,  which  was 
found  on  the  body  of  one  of  the  gang  who 
was  killed,  and  which  ran  as  follows  :  — 

"  I,  though  I  am  a  person  of  low  stand- 
ing, have  not  patience  to  stand  by  and  see 
the  sacred  empire  defiled  by  foreigners. 
This  time  I  have  determined  in  my  heart 
to  undertake  to  follow  out  my  master's 
will.  Though,  being  altogether  humble 
myself,  I  cannot  make  the  might  of  the 
country  to  shine  on  foreign  nations,  yet 
with  a  little  faith,  and  a  little  warrior's 
power,  I  wish  in  my  heart  separately, 
though  I  am  a  person  of  low  degree,  to 
bestow  upon  my  country  one  out  of  a 
great  many  benefits.  If  this  thing  from 
time  to  time  may  cause  the  foreigners  to 
retire,  and  partly  tranquillize  the  minds 
of  the  mikado  and  the  government,  I  shall 
take  to  myself  the  highest  praise.  Re- 
gardless ot  my  own  life,  I  am  determined 
to  set  out."  Here  follow  fourteen  signa- 
tures. 

This  document,  while  it  showed  that  the 
motive  which  suggested  the  attack  was  the 
hope  that  it  might  frighten  us  out  of  the 
country,  also  proved  that  the  number  who 
had  been  engaged  in  it,  on  this  occasion, 
was  fourteen.  Some  years  afterwards  I 
met  several  Japanese  in  London,  and  had 
some  opportunities  of  being  of  service  to 
them.  I  happened  one  day  to  mention  to 
one  of  them  that  I  had  been  in  the  British 
Legation  on  the  night  of  this  attack,  "  You 
don't  say  so,"  he  replied.  "  How  glad  I 
am  that  you  escaped  safely !  for  I,  to 
whom  you  have  shown  so  much  kindness, 
planned  the  whole  affair,  and  was  in  Sina- 
gawa,  just  outside  the  gates,  all  that 
night,  though,  not  being  a  lonin  myself,  I 
did  not  take  an  active  part  in  it,^'  He 
then  told  me  that  the  lonins  belonged  to 
Prince  Mito,  upon  whom,  from  his  known 
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hostility  to  foreigners,  our  suspicion  had 
rested  from  the  first;  and  as  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  event,  in  addition  to  the  one 
I  already  carried  on  my  arm,  he  presented 
me  with  his  photograph.  We  now  heard 
that  three  of  the  lonins,  to  avoid  being 
captured  alive,  had  committed  suicide  by 
ripping  themselves  up,  an  example  which 
was  followed  by  two  more  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  making  the  total  list  of  killed 
and  wounded  twenty-eight,  which  was 
composed  as  follows  :  — 

Defenders. 

Killed, 

I  Tycoon's  guard. 
I  Porter. 
I  Groom. 

Severely  iwmnded, 

1  Secretary  of  Legation. 
I  Tycoon's  guard. 
I  Daimio's  guard. 

1  Porter. 

2  Servants  of  the  Legation. 

Slightly  wounded, 

1  Consul. 

7  Tycoon's  guard. 

2  Daimio's  guard. 

1  Priest  of  the  temple. 

Assailants. 
Killed, 

2  on  the  spot. 

3  tracked  next  day,  committed  suicide. 
2  tracked  later,  committed  suicide. 

I  captured,  wounded,  and  executed. 

Killed,         .        .        .        .II 
Wounded,   .        .        .        .     i? 


Total, 


28 


We  heard  afterwards  that  the  six  lo- 
nins still  unaccounted  for  were  caught  and 
executed  at  intervals  later,  but  had  no 
means  of  verifying  the  statement;  but 
whether  it  was  true  or  not,  the  whole  forms 
a  record  of  a  tolerably  bloody  night's 
work.  We  were  strongly  recommended 
by  the  government  to  place  three  of  the 
heads  of  the  lonins  over  our  gateway  as  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,  but  I  cannot  remem- 
ber whether  this  advice  was  followed  or 
not.  We  were  now  able  to  gather  from 
our  servants  many  incidents  of  the  attack. 
It  seems  that  our  assailants  first  knocked 
at  the  outside  gate,  but  being  refused  ad- 
mittance, scaled  the  fence  and  killed  the 
porter.  In  passing  up  the  avenue  in  front 
of  the  stables,  thev  came  across  a  groom, 
whom  they  also  killed.  They  then  slew  a 
dog,  and  severely  wounded  tne  cook,  who 
seems  to  have  heard  a  noise  and  gone  out 
to  see  the  cause  of  it.     In  like  manner 


they  captured  a  watchman,  whom  they 
tried  to  persuade  to  show  them  the  way; 
but  he  managed  to  escape,  receiving,  as 
he  did  so,  two  severe  cuts  on  the  back ; 
however,  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  con- 
cealing him.self  in  a  lotos-pond.  This 
man*s  back  presented  the  most  ghastly 
appearance,  and  I  did  not  think  he  could 
have  lived.  The  Japanese  have  a  treat- 
ment of  their  own  for  sword-cuts,  derived 
from  much  experience  in  them.  Instead  of 
bringing  the  edges  of  the  skin  as  closely 
together  as  possible,  they  plug  the  wound 
with  chewed  paper,  —  a  method  which,  if 
it  is  efficacious,  leaves  the  most  hideous 
marks  of  the  gash.  The  band  now  seems 
to  have  scattered,  and  to  have  broken  into 
the  temple  in  parties  of  three  or  four, 
coming  across  an  unfortunate  priest  as 
they  Old  so,  who,  however,  was  not  very 
severely  wounded ;  and  then  in  the  daric- 
ness  they  dashed  into  all  the  rooms,  slash- 
ing recklessly  about  them,  and  plunging 
their  swords  through  the  mattresses  in  the 
hope  of  transfixing  a  sleeper.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  their  purpose,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  moat 
of  us  had  retired  to  rest. 

Before  davbreak  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
had  despatcned  an  express  messenger  to 
Captain  Craigie  of  H.M.S.  Ringdove,  then 
lying  at  Yokohama,  twenty  miles  distant* 
aescribing  the  position  of  matters,  and 
urgently  requesting  him  to  come  at  once 
to  our  assistance.  Meantime  the  native 
guards  had  been  increased  to  five  hundred 
men.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
were  cheered  by  the  sieht  of  twent]^  blue- 
jackets, led  by  their  officers,  tramping  up 
the  avenue,  their  faces  beaming  with  the 
anticipation  of  a  possible  fi>;ht  in  stwe. 
Their  arrival  inspired  a  confi^dence  which 
our  previously  defenceless  condition  prol^ 
ably  exaggerated ;  for  what  could  so  few 
even  well-armed  men  do  against  the  ho^ 
tile  population  by  whom  we  were  sur^ 
rounded,  had  they  chosen  to  renew  the 
attack,  which  we  considered  highly  prol^ 
able  ?  They  were  accompaniea  by  Mon- 
sieur Duchesne  de  Bellecour,  the  French 
minister,  who,  on  learning  of  our  advent 
ture,  instantly  put  himself  on  board  the 
Ringdove,  bnnging  with  him  a  party  of 
F>ench  sailors,  pour  fartager  Us  dtuh 
gers^  as  he  chivalrously  remarked.  Omr 
most  welcome  reinforcement  instantly  set 
to  work  improving  our  means  of  defence^ 
The  palisades  all  round  were  looked  to 
and  strengthened,  and  every  conceivable 
;  measure  of  precaution  taken,  to  prepMn 
!  for  another  attack  during  the  ni^^  wmdl 
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seemed  highly  possible,  —  for  we  thought 
that  the  escaped  lonins  might  spend  the 
day  in  recruiting  their  numbers,  and  as- 
sault us  in  much  stronger  force.  We 
heard  from  various  sources  that  the  city 
was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement, 
and  we  felt,  therefore,  that  we  had  only  as 
yet,  perhaps,  been  actors  in  the  first  scene 
of  a  drama,  the  denouement  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  foresee.  At  the  same 
time  we  quite  felt  that  the  decision  at 
which  our  minister  had  arrived  was  the 
right  one,  and  that  we  must  hold  our  posi- 
tion at  all  hazards,  as  it  would  never  do 
to  allow  either  the  Japanese  government 
or  people  to  suppose  that  we  could  be 
frightened  by  isolated  acts  of  violence 
into  abandoning  rights  which  had  been 
solemnly  assured  to  us  by  treaty.  With 
the  exception  of  the  American,  there  was 
no  other  foreign  Legation  in  Yedo  at  the 
time,  and  it  had  so  far  escaped  molesta- 
tion. In  anticipation  of  a  lively  night,  an 
elaborate  system  of  sentries  was  organ- 
ized upon  a  somewhat  composite  basis. 
At  both  the  gates,  and  at  various  points 
in  the  grounds,  was  a  mixed  guard  of  Jap- 
anese and  English  or  French,  while  at 
every  bedroom  door  a  Japanese  and  a  blue- 
jacket kept  watch  together.  I  don't  think 
anybody  slept  much  that  night ;  and  when- 
ever I  did  fall  into  a  doze,  it  was  only  to 
wake  with  a  start  from  a  dream  in  which 
I  was  beinsr  attacked.  The  bamboo  rattle 
of  the  Japanese  watchmen,  associated  as 
it  was  with  my  first  alarm,  produced  a 
painful  impression  upon  my  weakened 
nervous  system ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
g^ze  at  my  two  sentries  stolidly  facing 
each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  the 
doorway,  both  armed  to  the  teeth  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  their  respective 
civilizations,  unable  to  interchange  an  in- 
telligible word,  but  each,  no  doubt,  enter- 
taining some  curious  speculations  in  re- 
gard to  the  other. 

All  through  that  first  night  I  fancied  I 
heard  the  angry  murmur  of  the  dense 
population  by  which  we  were  surrounded, 
who  seemea  to  me  as  sleepless  as  our- 
selves; but  this  may  only  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  fevered  imagination.  The  night 
passed  off  without  an  alarm,  but  it  was 
only  the  first  of  a  series  in  which  this 
unpleasant  state  of  tension  was  in  no  de- 
gree relaxed.  Nor  did  the  days  bring 
much  relief.  Sinister  and  unpleasant  ru- 
mors were  constantly  reaching  us  through 
sources  of  information  which,  it  is  true, 
were  not  to  be  much  relied  upon,  for  they 
were  Japanese,  though  in  some  cases  more 
or  less  secret.    It  was  not  safe  forafor- 
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eigner  to  show  himself  outside  the  gates, 
so  that  we  felt  more  or  less  beleaguered, 
while  official  visits  were  paid  and  com- 
munications were  being  kept  up  between 
the  minister  and  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment. Nobody  thought  of  laying  aside 
his  revolver  for  a  moment;  and  whether 
he  was  eating  his  meals  or  copying  a  de- 
spatch, it  was  always  placed  on  the  table 
beside  him. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  was  only 
an  encumbrance,  for  I  was  unable  to  use 
either  arm,  and  my  wounds  needed  more 
serious  attention  than  it  was  possible  to 

five  them  on  shore.  After  the  first  two 
ays,  therefore,  I  was  put  on  board  the 
Ringdove,  under  the  care  of  the  assistant 
surgeon.  Captain  Craigie,  who  was  living 
on  shore,  most  kindly  placed  his  cabin  at 
my  disposal ;  and  here  I  entered  upon  a 
series  of  experiences  which,  in  their  way, 
were  the  most  disagreeable  which  it  has 
ever  been  my  lot  to  encounter. 

After  the  wound  on  my  right  shoulder 
was  sewn  up,  my  right  arm  was  bandaged 
to  my  side,  so  as  not  to  open  the  sutures  ; 
my  left  arm  was  also  firmly  bandaged,  so 
that  I  was  deprived  of  the  use  o?  both, 
and  had  to  be  fed  by  mv  servant.  Then, 
from  loss  or  poverty  ot  blood,  I  became 
covered  with  boils,  which  of  course  were 
worse  just  under  the  bandages.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  ophthalmia  broke  out  among 
the  crew,  and  I  got  it  in  both  eyes.  The 
thermometer  was  standing  at  95**.  I  was 
as  red  as  a  lobster  from  prickly  heat,  which 
produced  an  incessant  irritation,  and  the 
cabin  buzzed  with  mosquitoes  like  a  bee- 
hive. A  bandage  over  both  eyes  kept  me 
in  total  darkness ;  and  it  was  as  difficult 
to  lie  on  my  back  on  account  pf  the  boils, 
as  on  either  side  because  of  my  arms. 
The  monotony  of  this  existence  was 
only  relieved  by  having  myself  constantly 
scratched ;  by  indicating  the  localities  of 
mosquitoes  I  wished  killed;  by  having 
nitrate  of  silver  poured  into  both  eyes, 
which  felt  very  much  as  if  they  were  being 
extracted  with  corkscrews ;  by  having  my 
wounds  cleaned,  plastered,  and  attended 
to;  by  being  fed,  and  smoking.  It  is  for 
such  emergencies  that  a  beneficent  Provi- 
dence has  especially  provided  tobacco. 

As  every  available  man  was  on  shore, 
there  was  nobody  to  talk  to  except  the 
assistant  surgeon  and  the  second  master. 
It  was  just  when  I  was  suffering  the  most 
acutely  from  this  accumulation  of  miseries 
that  we  had  another  serious  night  alarm. 
I  was  vainly  trying  to  find  the  best  posi- 
tion to  doze  m  when  I  heard  a  great 
scrimmage  oa  deck,  and  some  sharp  words 
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of  command  given  in  an  excited  tone. 
Rousine  B.,  who  was  sleeping  near  me, 
I  told  him  to  hurry  on  deck  and  see  what 
was  the  matter.  In  a  moment  he  came 
back  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement, 
with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  an 
armed  Japanese  junk  was  bearing  down  to 
board  us,  and  that  everybody  was  on  deck 
with  pikes  and  other  weapons  of  defence. 
As  all  the  combatant  part  of  the  crew 
had  been  landed  for  the  defence  of  the 
Legation,  leaving  only  the  engineers,  stok- 
ers, cook,  steward,  and  one  or  two  others 
on  board  —  the  Ringdove  was  only  a  gun- 
boat—  this  information  was  not  reassur- 
ing. It  seemed  that  sooner  or  later  I  was 
destined  to  meet  the  fate  of  a  rat  in  a  trap. 
Listening  anxiously,  I  heard  the  shouting 
increasing,  evidently  now  proceeding 
chiefly  from  Japanese  throats,  and  then  fefi 
a  great  bump.  Apparently  the  climax  had 
arrived,  and  I  sent  B.  up  again  to  assist 
in  repelling  the  boarders.  In  two  or 
three  minutes  the  noise  ceased,  and  he 
reappeared,  accompanied  this  time  by  the 
doctor,  who  told  me  that  the  junk  had 
sheered  off.  Whether  the  collision  had 
beeffwith  hostile  intent  and  those  on  board 
had  changed  their  minds  on  finding  us 
prepared  for  them,  and  abandoned  the 
idea  of  attempting  to  take  us,  or  whether 
it  was  simply  the  result  of  clumsy  naviga- 
tion, remained  a  mystery,  which  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  and  tne  suddenness  of 
the  whole  episode,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  solve. 

If  my  various  tortures  were  severe 
while  they  lasted,  the  length  of  their  du- 
ration was  fortunately  short.  Owin^  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  unaccompanied  by 
any  fever,  and  that  I  could  eat  well,  I 
speedily  began  to  regain  strength,  and  in 
less  than  a  week  was  able  to  go  on  deck. 
Here  I  began  to  revel  in  a  delightful  feel- 
ing of  security,  which  had  become  quite 
a  novel  sensation ;  the  ophthalmia  was 
cured,  and  I  could  indulge  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  the  novel  aquatic  life  by  which 
I  was  surrounded, — in  watching  the 
quaint-shaped  junks  passing  to  and  fro, 
and  the  no  less  quaint-looking  fishermen 
plying  their  vocation  after  their  peculiar 
and  original  methods,  in  their  no  less 
peculiar  and  original  costume,  which  often 
consisted  of  absolutely  nothing  except  a 
bandage  over  their  noses,  the  reason  for 
which  I  never  discovered.  Their  chief 
occupation  seemed  to  be  to  prod  the  mud- 
dy bottom  of  the  bay  with  long  tridents  for 
eels.  Then  there  was  historic  Fusi-yama, 
with  its  beautiful  conical  summit  towering 
over  all,  and  the  city  of   Yedo,  with  its  | 
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extensive  suburbs  strag;eling  for  miles  all 
round  the  margin  of  thebay. 

A  few  days  iaier  I  was  glad  to  find  nuT- 
self  able  to  obey  a  summons  from  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock  to  come  on  shore  in 
order  to  be  present  at  a  conference  with 
some  of  the  chief  ministers  of  State  on  the 
subject  of  the  recent  attack.  It  was  a 
blazing  hot  day,  and  when  I  reached  the 
shore,  exactly  opposite  the  gate  of  the 
Legation,  1  found  the  intervening  street 
occupied  by  the  procession  of  an  important 
daimio.  On  the  occasion  of  the  progress 
of  one  of  these  great  feudal  princes,  they 
used  to  be  followed  by  a  small  army  of 
sa/nurat\  or  clansmen,  numbering  som^ 
times  as  many  as  a  thousand,  all  two- 
sworded  swashbucklers,  all  ready  to  fiefat 
on  the  smallest  provocation  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  their  chief,  and  exceedingly 
sensitive  on  the  point  of  honor.  The  na- 
tives, on  meeting  a  procession  of  this 
kind,  were  expected  either  to  move  away 
from  the  road  altogether,  or  humbly  to 
prostrate  themselves  while  it  passed. 
Under  no  circumstances  was  anybody 
allowed  to  cross  it.  This  was  an  insult 
which  it  was  considered  should  be  wiped 
out  by  the  death  of  the  rash  man  who 
should  offer  it.  Since  the  ^p^eat  revolution 
which  practically  extinguished  the  dai- 
mios,  and  which  was  one  of  the  results  of 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  I  believe 
these  dangerous  processions  have  been 
abolished.  At  the  time  I  had  no  idea  of 
the  extreme  tenacity  of  the  Japanese  on 
this  point  of  etiquette,  or  of  the  risk  I 
should  run  if  1  attempted  to  cross  the 
procession.  I  stood  for  some  time  watch- 
mg  the  line,  which  seemed  interminable, 
the  men  marching  slowly  in  pairs.  At  last 
the  heat  of  the  midday  sun  became  so 
overpowering  that  1  feared  I  should  faint 
The  gate  of  the  Legation,  only  a  dozen 
yards  off,  stood  invitingly  ajar,  and,  pei^ 
ceiving  a  wider  gap  in  the  line  than  usual, 
I  made  a  dash  through  it.  The  samurai 
were  so  much  taken  bv  surprise,  that  be> 
fore  they  could  draw  tneir  swords  I  was 
past  them,  but  not  before  I  had  time  to 
perceive  their  murderous  intent,  and  to 
slam  the  gate  in  the  faces  of  two  or  three 
that  rushed  after  me.  After  our  coofei^ 
ence  with  the  ministers  was  over,  I  was 
informed  by  Sir  Rutherford  that  he  had 
written  to  Sir  James  Hope,  then  admiral 
on  the  station,  requesting  his  presence, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  finally  decided 
upon  unlil  after  a  consultation  with  him, 
but  that  he  had  determined  to  abandon  his 
intention  of  going  home  on  leave,  and 
would  remain  at  his  post  until  he  received 
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instructions  from  home ;  that  he  had  fur- 
ther decided  on  sending  me  back  to  En- 
gland to  furnish  any  information  which 
might  be  required  in  addition  to  the  full 
narrative  of  events  contained  in  his  de- 
spatch, and  also  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  per- 
sonal letter  trom  the  tycoon  to  the  queen, 
apologizing  for  the  occurrence.  The  ques- 
tion of  indemnity,  and  the  nature  of  the 
satisfaction  to  be  required,  were  matters 
also  to  be  discussed;  while  the  trip  was 
one  by  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
my  health  could  not  fail  to  derive  benefit. 
During  the  month  which  now  elapsed  be- 
fore the  admiral  arrived,  the  only  event  of 
importance  which  occurred  was  the  news 
that  two  ministers  of  State  who  had  been 
to  see  the  tycoon  were  attacked  by  lo- 
nins:  they  were,  however,  bravely  de- 
fended by  their  retainers,  and,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  the  lonins  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  many  being  made  prison- 
ers. I  now  began  to  perceive  how  neces- 
sary it  was,  as  a  measure  of  self-protection, 
for  daimios  always  to  be  attended  by  a 
large  escort. 

At  last,,  about  the  middle  of  August, 
Admiral  Hope  arrived,  accompanied  by 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  then  governor  of 
Hong-Kong,  and  it  was  determined  that 
we  should  lose  no  time  in  paying  an  official 
visit  in  grand  state  to  the  Japanese  min- 
ister for  foreign  affairs.  This  involved 
passing  through  the  most  crowded  and 
disaffected  quarters  of  the  town,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles.  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  I  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
make  this  effort  on  horseback,  but  the 
alternative  was  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  nori- 
mon,  —  a  sort  of  palanquin,  which,  how- 
ever, had  the  disadvantage  of  being  square, 
and  not  oblong,  like  the  latter,  and  thus 
obliged  me  to  maintain  a  squatting  posi- 
tion during  the  whole  time.  As  I  consid- 
ered that  tlie  chances  were  rather  in  favor 
of  our  being  attacked  than  otherwise,  I 
preferred  riding,  although  I  had  to  be  led, 
as  I  was  unable  to  hold  the  reins.  Still, 
with  a  sharp  pair  of  spurs,  I  had  always 
the  chance  that  my  steed,  in  a  wild  and 
headlong  flight  of  his  own,  would  carry  me 
out  of  the  meUe, 

The  party  consisted  of  the  minister, 
the  admiral.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  sev- 
eral naval  officers,  members  of  the  Le- 
gation, and  myself,  escorted  between  two 
lines  of  marines  and  blue-jackets,  who 
certainly  looked  as  if  they  were  prepared 
to  give  a  good  account  of  any  lonins  who 
might  be  rash  enough  to  attack  us.  The 
streets  through  which  we  passed  were 
densely  crowded  with  scowling  multitudes, 


amongst  whom  the  two-s worded  gentry, 
whom  we  knew  entertained  towards  us 
feeiings  of  special  animosity,  were  very 
numerous.  Our  progress  was  necessarily 
slow,  so  that  it  was  an  hour  before  we 
arrived  at  the  building  where  the  two 
ministers  for  foreign  affairs  were  waiting 
to  receive  us.  We  found  them  attended 
by  many  other  officials,  for  it  was  the 
custom  in  Japan  never  to  allow  these 
audiences  to  assume  a  private  character ; 
and  many  of  those  who  were  present  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  metsuke  —  in  other 
words,  of  government  spies  or  reporters. 

After  the  first  formal  compliments  had 
taken  place,  in  accordance  with  precon- 
certed arrangement  all  the  English  officers 
and  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  us 
withdrew,  leaving  only  the  minister,  the 
admiral,  and  myself,  and  the  interpreters. 
This  was  a  signal  for  all  the  Japanese, 
except  the  two  ministers,  to  retire  —  an 
unprecedented  event,  so  far,  in  the  annals 
of  Japanese  diplomacy ;  but  it  was  to  be 
accounted  for  bv  the  fact  that  the  min- 
isters had  a  confidential  communication  to 
make  to  us  affecting  another  European 
power  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
teen  kept  quiet ;  it  was  therefore  in  their 
own  interest  to  break  through  their  ordi- 
nary course  of  procedure. 

After  discussing  this  question.  Sir  Ruth- 
erford Alcock  informed  them  that  I  was 
to  be  the  bearer  to  England  of  the  imperial 
mission  to  the  queen,  and  we  talked  over 
the  possible  chances  of  another  attack, 
and  the  inconveniences  which  seemed  to 
attend  an  official  residence  in  the  capital 
of  Japan.  The  first  minister,  Ando  Tsusi- 
mano  Kami,  remarked,  in  the  course  of 
this  conversation,  that  peril  to  life  was  an 
incident  inseparable  from  high  office  in 
his  country,  and  that  everybody  who  filled 
it,  whether  foreign  or  Japanese,  must,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  run  the  risk  of  being 
murdered.  I  thought  then  that  this  was 
a  mere  complimentary  way  of  reconciling 
us  to  what  was  intended  to  be  sooner  or 
later  the  invariable  fate  of  foreign  officials 
in  Japan.  But  a  very  short  time  after- 
wards poor  Ando  Tsusimano  Kami  proved, 
in  his  own  person,  the  unjustness  of  ray 
suspicions ;  for  he  was  attacked  by  a  band 
of  eight  lonins,  dragged  from  his  norimon, 
and  so  severely  wounded  that  for  some 
time  his  life  was  despaired  of.  So  far  as 
I  was  personally  concerned,  the  most  im- 
portant result  of  this  interview  was  the 
decision  which  was  arrived  at  —  that  be- 
fore going  to  England  I  should  proceed 
in  H.M.  S.  Ringdove  to  the  island  of 
Tsusima,  situated  in  the  straits  of  the 
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Corea,  accompanied  by  Admiral  Hope  in  gland  with  a  feeling  as  intense  as  ' 
liis   flag-ship,  10  inveslieate  the  truth  of    Hannibal's    towards    Rome,    anxious 
the  report  which  we  had  received  of  the 
Russians  having  madi 


territory  wrested  from  his 

permanent  settle-   father   Hyder   Ali    by   Lord    Cornwallis, 

that  island,  contrary  to  treaty,  and  '  cajoled  bv  promises  ot  support  held  out  to 

'         ■     '         'by  Uonaparte,  trusting,  not  without 


lake  measures  accordingly.  A  few 
da^'s  afterwards  I  sailed  from  Yedo  on 
this  interesting  mission. 


l.r1yR..i 


THE  WELLESLEVS   IN   INDIA. 

Ln»D  Wellf.klev  landed  at  Calcutta 
in  I/9S,  He  found  an  empty  exchequer, 
a  disorganized  army,  and  that  general 
feeling  of  despondency  amongst  its  inhab- 
itants which  is  often  both  cause  and  effect 
of  disaster.  He  left  England  stunned  with 
the  loss  of  her  American  colonies,  fearing 
that  the  calamities  of  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere might  meet  with  a  counterpart  in 
that  of  the  Kast.  He  was  confronted  in 
India  with  danger,  distrust,  and  disaffec- 
tion, and  dread  of  impending  evil  pervaded 
society;  rumors  which  science  in  these  „„„„... 
days  concentrates  into  a  focus  spread  forces 
their  baneful  influence  throughout  the 
land,  increasing  the  terrors  of  the  alarmist, 
addinj;  to  the  perplexities  of  the  tliought- 
ful.  That  Lord  Welleslcv  did  not  under- 
rate the  difliculties  of  nis  position,  we 
gather  from  his  letter  to  the  Erectors. 


of  French  troops 
to  give  additional  security  to  the  defence 
of  his  capital,  he  still  endeavored  to  gain 
time  by  procrastination  for  the  maturity 
of  his  plans,  as  well  as  for  the  advent  of 
the  rainy  season,  an  auxiliary  more  useful 
to  him  than  even  an  armed  ally.  But 
Lord  Wellesley  was  not  to  be  deceived  by 


Under  the' 
the  Brilinh  Kiiijiire  is  extremely 
by  no  mcann  despairing,  for  in  the  verv  ditfi- 
cultics  of  OUT  j>re«:nt  condition  are  In  bc'f  uund 
the  means  not  only  of  averting  present  danger, 
but  of  providing  permanent  security  against 
the  return  of  a  similar  crisis. 
He  overlooked  one  difficulty,  the  per- 
sistent opposition  to  his  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  gauged 
the  success  of  his  administration  by  the 
rise  and  fall  ot  India  Stock.  He  probably 
alone  amongst  those  who  surrounded  him 
saw  daylight  in  the  distance;  the  object 
he  aimed  at  was  the  annihilation  of  French 
power,  and  the  restoration  of  our  influence 
at  the  courLs  of  the  Indian  States.  Unlike 
a  minister  in  England  who  steps  into  an 
office  with  the  red  tape  cut  and  dried  for 
him.  Lord  Wellesley  had  no  one  to  advi 


rel' 


An  ill-timed  proclamation  from  the  Mau- 
ritius revealed  to  the  world  what  the 
povemor-general  knew  well  enough,  that 
rippoo's  protestations  of  amity  were  false, 
and  that  he  was  only  trusting  to  delay  for 
the  development  of  nis  policy.  Papers  of 
a  most  compromising  character  were  dis- 
covered on  the  capture  of  his  stronghold, 
even  from  some  of  our  so-called  allies, 
proving  that  the  ramifications  of  the  con- 
spiracy had  taken  a  wide  range,  and  only 

:..j signal  victory    over   our 

t  defeat  into  disaster. 

On  the  coast  of  Malabar  there  were  a 
number  of  petty  rajahs,  as  units  contempt 
ible,  but  in  the  aggregate  mischievous, 
who  required  the  presence  of  an  armed 
force  to  overawe  them  and  prevent  their 
cohesion.  There  was  our  ancient  ally  the 
niiam,  unable  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of 
Leal,  iiui  I  former  treaties  with  us.  Since  his  defeat 
at  Kurdlah  in  i7<H>  he  became  practically 
subservient  to  the  Mahraltas,  whilst  the 
French  trained  and  officered  force  of  four^ 
teen  thousand  men  occupying  his  capital 
held  him  as  it  were  in  a  vice;  he  could 
neither  appoint  his  own  officers,  nor  exer- 
cise authority  in  his  own  cloTninions. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  secret 
wishes,  he  was  powerless  and  could  render 
us  no  assistance.  In  the  Camatic,  the 
nabob  was  our  pensioner,  unable  to  talce 
care  of  himself  without  the  protection  of 

Carrying  our  eyes  down  the  map  of 
India  towards  the  west,  we  come  to  Mat 
abar,  the  kingdom  of  I'oonah.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  was  virtuaUy 
"'—•'"■'  '■"  a   hereditary   prime   i~'-'-'— 


centred  ii 


,  nobody  on  whose  judgment  he  could  .  the  peishwah,  who  found  great  difficulty 


'&e=, 


tuflicicntly  appalling  t< 


test  the  talents  even  of  a  Wellesley.  First  ■  dant.  It  was  how  Scindiah's  turn  to  be 
in  point  of  importance  and  national  re-  the  dominant  power;  the  peishwah  dread- 
sources  was  Tippoo  Saib,  his  capital  cd  him,  fearea  the  insubordination  of  his 
Seringapatam  the  centre  from  which  ema-  |  own  soldiers,  and  hated  the  English  for 
nated  plots  and  seditions.     Mating  En-    interfering  in  the  affairs  of  his  kingdonk 
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The  whole  of  Oude  was  disaffected,  de- 
moralized by  an  expected  invasion  of  its 
territories  from  Cabul  and  the  Punjab 
under  Zemaun  Shah.  Lork  Teignmouth*s 
policy  had  caused  a  revolution  which  did 
not  improve  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
necessitated  the  presence  of  an  armed 
force  under  Sir  John  Craig.  Then  there 
was  the  great  Mahratta  confederacy,  now 
united  in  the  person  of  Scindiah,  extend- 
ing from  the  Ganges  to  the  Tomboodra, 
from  which  we  had  formerly  received  aid 
in  our  war  with  Hyder  All,  now  ranged 
amongst  the  number  of  our  opponents. 
We  had,  then,  no  assistance  to  expect 
from  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  the  nizam 
at  Hyderabad,  the  rulers  at  Poonah,  or  the 
Mahratta  confederacy. 

Such  was  the  continent  of  India;  its 
atmosphere  cloudy  enough,  the  horizon 
was  no  brighter.  The  shah  of  Persia  was 
courting  the  favor  of  both  France  and 
Russia  by  threatening  an  invasion  on  the 
side  of  Afghanistan.  Russia,  with  her 
hereditary  policy,  was  watching  her  op- 
portunitv  of  pouncing  upon  the  expected 
dismemoerment  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
Towards  the  west,  Egypt  was  bristling 
with  French  bayonets. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  as  illustrative  of 
the  genius  of  the  very  able  men  who  at 
that  time  directed  the  councils  of  France, 
that  they  selected  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  as 
the  most  vulnerable  point  of  attack  upon 
India;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  would  have  favored  the  romantic 
enterprise  of  Bonaparte  in  attacking  our 
Eastern  dominions,  and  thus  removing  to 
a  convenient  distance  a  colleague  who 
soon  after  proved  himself  powerful  enough 
to  supplant  them.  Lord  Wellesley  check- 
mated their  plans,  by  directing  a  flotilla, 
under  Admiral  Watson,  to  watch  the  coast 
of  Egypt;  and  the  triumph  of  our  arms 
in  that  quarter,  following  upon  Lord  Nel- 
son's victory  at  the  Nile,  compelled  Bona- 
parte to  defer  his  views  upon  India  and 
divert  his  sanguinary  policy  from  the  des- 
erts of  Africa  to  the  plains  of  Europe. 

The  situation,  as  Lord  Wellesley  ex- 
pressed it,  was  critical;  prostration  and 
stagnation  paralyzed  the  executive,  timid- 
ity and  irresolution  marked  our  councils 
at  home,  disaffection  was  rampant  abroad  ; 
government  paper  hardly  negotiable,  an 
army  that  could  not  move,  civil  servants 
clamorous  for  their  dues.  The  bold  front 
with  which  he  met  the  difficulties  of  the 
moment  inspired  confidence,  and  that 
which  he  felt  or  assumed  he  inspired  to 
others.  A  loan  was  the  consequence  — 
the  lever  which  raised   the  dead  weight 


which  lay  so  heavily  upon  the  resources 
of  India. 

The  army,  being  invigorated,  was  ena- 
bled to  assume  the  offensive,  and  a  very 
important  factor  now  appears  on  the  scene 
in  the  person  of  his  brother.  Colonel 
Wellesley,  who  had  preceded  him  in  India 
by  six  months  —  months  not  wasted  in 
idleness  and  inactivity.  The  experience 
he  had  gained  in  the  disastrous  expedition 
to  Holland,  he  turned  to  good  account. 
One  of  his  first  letters  was  on  the  subject 
of  field  artillery ;  the  reforms  he  suggested 
were  adopted.  Another,  on  the  inemciency 
of  the  commissariat  department,  the  means 
of  transport,  the  bullock  service,  the 
weight  of  the  accoutrements  of  the  soldier 
in  marching  order;  he  was  seen  weighing 
a  man  in  full  regimentals.  He  abolished, 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  all  jobbing;  the 
privilege  of  exemption  from  duty,  which 
had  become  invidious  to  all  but  the  fa- 
vored few.  His  own  regiment  was  in 
such  perfect  order  as  to  elicit  the  praise 
of  General  Harris.  Among  those  marvels 
of  lucidity  and  common  sense,  his  Indian 
despatches,  we  find  a  remarkable  letter 
on  the  condition  of  Bengal,  a  somewhat 
curious  one  we  should  hardly  expect  from 
him,  on  the  evil  resulting  from  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  East  India  Company.  An- . 
other,  of  a  different  character,  to  the 
governor  of  Bombay.  "  I  am  certain,"  he 
says,  "that  you  will  not  succeed  in  any 
negotiation  unless  it  is  based  upon  respect 
for  our  government,  and  do  not  employ 
language  which  is  open  and  candid."  He 
never  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
any  person  to  which  he  did  not  scrupu- 
lously adhere. 

To  his  brother,  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  he  writes  :  — 

I  would  willingly  give  up  the  Gwalior  fort 
ten  times  over,  and  all  other  fortresses  in 
India,  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  our  reputa- 
tion for  scrupulous  good  faith  and  the  honor- 
able advantage  which  we  acquired  in  the  last 
war,  and  in  the  peace  with  which  it  was  con- 
cluded. We  ought  not  to  sacrifice  these  ad- 
vantages to  arguments  founded  upon  the  l^w 
of  nations,  which  the  people  of  this  country 
will  not  understand.  What  was  it  that  kept 
me  right  through  the  embarrassments  of  this 
war,  and  of  the  negotiations  which  followed 
it  ?    British  good  faith,  and  nothing  else. 

His  penetration  of  character  was  very  re- 
markable. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  which  I  have  observed, 
that  the  natives  of  India  have  no  respect  or 
fear  for  the  military  qualities  of  any  nation  but 
the  English.  I  had  under  me  a  Swiss  regi- 
ment which,  for  discipline,  was  as  good  as  an 
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English  one,  but  the  natives  found  out  that 
they  were  foreigners,  and  had  no  confidence  in 
them. 

But  however  acute  may  have  been  his 
vision  in  the  details  of  his  profession,  we 
doubt  the  governor-general  deriving  ad- 
vantage from  his  advice  in  the  policy  of 
his  administration,  for  the  horror  of  war 
which  he  always  entertained  must  have 
biassed  his  judgment,  which  did  not  per- 
ceive that  to  stand  still  was  to  be  crushed 
by  the  predatory  tribes  whom  our  delay 
would  encourage  to  coalesce  and  rise  up 
against  us. 

British  wealth  required  our  protection. 
The  small  trader,  who  had  bartered  his 
wares  amongst  the  semi-civilized  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  had  risen  to  be  the 
opulent  merchant;  the  mud  forts  had 
swelled  to  the  dimensions  of  the  city ;  the 
moral  and  material  responsibilities  of  our 
position  demanded  the  strong  hand  of 
power  to  uphold  our  interests  and  sup- 
press opposition. 

We  have  somewhat  forestalled  the 
course  of  events  in  alluding  to  Colonel 
Welleslcy,  for  his  services  were  not  re- 
quired in  the  first  object  which  Lord 
Welleslcy  had  in  view,  viz.,  the  relief  of 
our  former  allv  the  nizam  from  the  incu- 
bus of  Frencn  oppression,  as  well  as  to 
secure  his  army  from  co-operation  with 
the  forces  of  Tippoo  Saib. 

With  silence  and  alacrity  a  British  con- 
tingent was  directed  to  Hyderabad  under 
Colonel  Fitzpatrick.  A  bloodless  revolu- 
tion was  effected;  the  French  trained 
troops,  fourteen  thousand  strong,  laid 
down  their  arms,  their  officers  were  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  own  country,  and 
the  disbanded  soldiers  were  incorporated 
with  those  of  the  nizam. 

The  treaty  of  Hyderabad  restored  the 
allegiance  of  the  nizam.  The  effect 
throughout  India  was  electric.  British 
power,  which  lay  dormant  under  the  torpid 
governments  which  had  followed  Clive 
and  Hastings,  was  again  in  the  ascendant. 
Success  rallied  to  its  standard  the  luke- 
warm and  disaffected,  who  had  exercised 
so  numbing  an  influence  on  the  policy  of 
Lord  Wcllesley. 

The  ground  being  cleared,  no  obstacle 
presented  itself  to  impede  the  march  of 
our  troops  upon  Seringapatam.  Lord 
Wellesley  offered  every  inducement  to 
negotiate  ;  but  Tippoo,  finding  that  his 
deception  was  ineffectual,  and  his  protes- 
tations of  amity  estimated  at  their  real 
worth,  prepared  for  the  unequal  encounter. 
A  slight  skirmish  at  Malliawelli  would 
have  been  unimportant  had  it  not  intro- 


duced us  to  the  first  military  exploit  of 
Colonel  Welleslev,  who  received  the  brant 
of  the  enemies'  charge,  and  scattered  them 
like  sparrows  under  dust  shot  There 
was  nothing  left  for  Tippoo  but  to  retreat 
to  the  protection  of  his  fortress.  The 
man  was  a  fatalist,  and  employed  himself 
in  consulting  astrologers,  instead  of  at- 
tending to  military  advice.  The  result 
would  probably  have  been  the  same ;  but 
the  obvious  means  of  defence  were  neg- 
lected, and  although  his  personal  bravery 
was  conspicuous  and  the  resistance  of  his 
followers  obstinate,  nothing  could  with- 
stand the  assault  under  General  Baird, 
who  must  have  felt  a  peculiar  satisfaction 
in  being  instrumental  in  the  capture  of  a 
fortress  in  which  he  had  been  immured 
for  three  years. 

Tippoo  Saib  was  found  among  the  slain, 
covered  \^'ith  wounds.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  talents,  both  civil  and  mil- 
tary,  gifted  with  a  higher  standard  of  edu- 
cation than  his  compeers ;  but  he  was  a 
bloodthirsty  tyrant,  with  whom  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  civilized  nation  to  treat. 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  the  courage 
and  ferocity  of  a  tiger. 

The  spoil  within  the  town  was  immense. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  ac- 
cumulation of  riches  in  these  Indian  for- 
tresses, as  if  the  wealth  of  the  district 
had  been  swept  off  its  plains  to  supply 
the  greed  of  its  rulers.  Whilst  the  coun- 
try was  impoverished  and  its  inhabitants 
destitute,  its  high  officials  were  dazzling 
in  the  glare  of  ill-gotten  plunder. 

The  territory  formerly  wrested  from 
Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  and  now  by  Lord  Wellesley,  was 
little  short  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain. 
The  prize  money  taken  at  Seringapatam 
amounted  to  4*558,350  star  pagodas.  Lord 
Wellesley  refused  a  grant  of  /loo,ooo 
voted  to  nim  by  the  Company,  and  even  a 
star  composed  of  Tippoo's  jewels  was  de- 
clined by  him. 

Colonel  Wellesley  was  nominated  by 
General  Harris  governor  of  the  town. 
The  appointment  was  the  subject  of  much 
comment  at  the  time,  for  it  was  expected, 
not  without  reason,  that  General  Baird 
would  have  received  it  as  the  reward  of 
his  gallantry.  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt  that  a  wise  discretion  was  ex- 
ercised in  passing  him  over  in  favor  of 
Colonel  Wellesley;  he  was  deficient  in 
those  talents  so  remarkable  in  the  latter 
—  temper  and  discretion.  The  dashing 
soldier  was  ill-qualified  for  the  mild  duties 
of  civil  administration.  His  character  is 
i  well  described  by  his  mother,  who^  oa 
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hearing  of  his  bein^  taken  prisoner,  said, 
**  I  pity  the  poor  chield  who  is  fastened 
to  my  Davie."  He  was  destined  before 
long  to  important  command,  in  which  he 
displayed  the  highest  qualifications  of  a 
general. 

The  administration  of  Colonel  Welles- 
ley  was  simply  admirable.  Within  a  week 
order  was  restored  to  the  city,  the  bazaars 
were  opened,  and  no  vestige  except  the 
battered  battlements  remained  to  mark  the 
horrors  of  the  siege.  He  procured  for 
the  family  of  the  captive  princes  a  sub- 
stantial provision.  They  exchanged  a  liEe 
dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  an  OrienUl 
despot  for  one  of  ease  and  retirement. 

One  small  element  of  discord  arose  to 
disturb  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  My- 
sore. During  the  convulsions  of  the  siege, 
the  prison  doors  were  opened.  Amongst 
the  miscreants  who  effected  their  escape 
was  one  Doondiah  Waugh,  who  had  been 
incarcerated  by  Tippoo.  Styling  himself 
the  king  of  the  world,  he  drew  to  his  stan- 
dard the  stragglers  of  the  defeated  army, 
and  that  numerous  class  of  vagabonds  who 
are  attracted  bv  the  expectation  of  plun- 
der. Colonel  Wellesley  determined  to 
take  the  field  against  him,  and  check  an 
evil  which,  allowed  to  expand  in  semi-bar- 
barous States,  too  often  forms  the  germ  of 
a  kingdom,  founded  on  rapine  and  secured 
by  military  success.  The  celerity  of  his 
movements  exceeded  those  of  the  robber 
himself,  and  coming  upon  him  unexpect- 
edly, he  routed  his  army  and  Doondiah  was 
found  among  the  slain. 

Seringapatam,  being  merged  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Company,  became  a  haven 
of  tranquillity  instead  of  a  hotbed  of  sedi- 
tion. 

The  pacification  of  Mysore  enabled 
Lord  Wellesley  to  despatch  seven  thou- 
sand men  under  General  Baird  to  Eeypt : 
the  second  in  command  was  Colonel 
Wellesley  —  and  here  we  cannot  help 
remarking  upon  the  wonderful  good  for- 
tune which  attended  him  throu^^h  life :  the 
auspicious  gale  which  drove  him  baclc  to 
England  and  prevented  his  being  lost 
sight  of  in  a  West  Indian  jungle ;  his 
escape  from  shipwreck  on  tne  coast  of 
India ;  the  immunity  with  which  he  passed 
through  the  perils  of  his  numerous  bat- 
tles ;  and  now  the  fortunate  sickness 
which  he  deplored  as  a  bar  to  distinction, 
but  which  retained  him  in  a  country  in 
which  he  was  destined  to  commence  that 
series  of  victories  which  for  the  next  thir- 
teen years  made  him  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  world.  His  enforced  seclu- 
sion in  the  kinp-dom  of  Mysore  enabled 


him  to  display  those  administrative  powers 
which  foreshadowed  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. The  cessation  of  hostilities  allowed 
Lord  Wellesley  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  social  condition  of  the  country ;  and 
well  would  it  have  been  for  the  interests 
of  our  Indian  empire  if  a  prolonged  peace 
had  afforded  him  sufficient  time  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  the  brief  period  which  war  and  its 
distractions  bad  left  him  to  cultivate  the 
arts  of  peace,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to 
promote  scientific  researches,  espeaally 
mto  the  natural  history  of  the  peninsula, 
and  the  opening  of  Indian  commerce  as 
far  as  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  Com- 
pany would  permit  He  was  the  first  to 
point  out  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop ;  and 
nad  his  foresight  been  met  with  corre- 
sponding spirit  on  the  part  of  the  directors, 
tne  golden  stream  wnich  has  rewarded 
the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the 
West  might  have  been  directed  to  the 
poverty-stricken  tracts  of  our  Indian  do- 
minions. 

Lord  Wellesley  also  gave  what  assist- 
ance he  could  to  missions,  with  the  most 
peremptory  injunctions  to  respect  the 
prejuduces  and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants 
who  were  under  our  sway.  He  suppressed 
human  sacrifices,  which  encouraged  Lord 
William  Bentinck  at  a  later  date  to  put 
down  that  last  remnant  of  superstition,  the 
suttee.  Conscious  of  the  incapacity  which 
had  wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  our  Indian 
rule,  he  established  a  college  for  the  spe- 
cial instruction  of  the  Company's  servants, 
disallowed  by  the  parsimony  of  the  direct- 
ors, but  which  was  the  ongin  of  Haile}^ 
bury,  which  has  been  so  successful  in  the 
education  of  Indian  officials.  Wherever 
talent  could  be  discovered,  he  utilized  it 
He  drew  out  of  obscurity  Malcolms,  Mun- 
ros,  Metcalfes,  men  who  have  left  their 
mark  on  the  history  of  India;  his  name 
acted  as  a  ma|pet  to  attract  the  ore  from 
the  dross  whidi  surrounds  it  But  how- 
ever consonant  to  his  inclination  might 
have  been  the  social  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  masses  under  his  care,  he  was 
compelled  to  sacrifice  the  arts  of  peace  to 
the  all-important  Question  of  the  alliance 
of  those  States  who  were,  or  who  were 
about  to  be,  under  the  protection  of  En- 
gland. 

We  had  compelled  Oude,  which  had 
been  a  tax  upon  our  militaiy  establish- 
ment, to  receive  a  resident  minister,  and 
to  dismiss  a  turbulent  army  which  might 
at  any  time  rise  up  against  us.  The  north-* 
west  portion  ol  Bengal  was  thus  made 
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safe.  The  nizam  we  had  already  ac- 
counted for;  there  were  smaller  States 
whose  internal  weakness  was  an  element 
of  danger  to  us,  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  include  into  our  political 
system.  These  alliances  originated  with 
Lord  Cornwallis,  who  drew  into  the  vortex 
of  British  dominion  those  States  who  in- 
voked its  protection  against  the  rapacity 
of  their  neighbors. 

Lord  Wcllesley  enlarged  the  subsidiary 
system  of  his  predecessor,  to  enable  those 
States  which  had  entered  into  alliance 
with  us  to  respect  their  engagements  — 
engagements  which,  often  from  inability, 
possibly  disinclination,  they  had  been  lax 
in  fulfilling.  The  tribute  which  they  were 
bound  to  pay  to  the  Company  was  con- 
stantly in  arrear ;  the  score  was  running 
heavily  against  them ;  the  charge  for  mili- 
tary force,  which  they  were  bound  to  sup* 
port,  fell  heavily  upon  the  impoverished 
exchequer  of  India.  The  protection  we 
afforded  them  against  the  aggression  of 
neighbors,  or  their  own  intestine  discords, 
might  be  acknowledged,  but  was  not  paid 
for;  the  bill  fell  heavily  upon  the  Com- 
pany, with  slight  chance  of  being  met. 

Lord  Wellesley  introduced  a  very  im- 
portant change  into  the  system.  He  con- 
verted a  fixed  payment  of  an  annuity  into 
a  cession  of  territory ;  not  only  was  the 
difficulty  of  collection  removed,  but  it 
checked  an  opposition  which  he  had  con- 
stantly to  contend  with  at  his  own  Board ; 
for  however  stringent  were  the  laws  against 
usury,  the  trade  was  too  lucrative  to  be 
put  aown.  It  created  a  class  at  variance 
with  the  interests  of  the  Compjiny,  who 
would  not  forego  individual  profits  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  good;  and  when  dis- 
putes arose  between  the  Company  and  a 
defaulting  State,  an  advocate,  interested 
in  the  nefarious  trade,  rose  up  to  uphold 
its  claim.  The  borrowing  of  these  impe- 
cunious States  created  fresh  difficulties 
for  the  government,  with  increased  in- 
debtedness and  diminished  means  of  re- 
payment. 

The  subsidiary  system,  however  well  it 
may  have  worked,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  delusion;  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  British 
public.  It  arose  from  the  repeated  orders 
of  the  home  government  to  abstain  from 
aggression. 

Lord  Wellesley,  like  every  other  gov- 
ernor-general, arrived  in4ndiawith  pacific 
intentions.  He  found  conquest  necessary 
for  existence.  His  offers  of  negotiation 
'were  construed  as  signs  of  weakness.  The 
coalition  of  these  hostile  countries  was 


increasing  with  dangerous  rapidity*  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  the  sword. 

To  restore  conquered  countries  would 
be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  timidity  — 
a  suicidal  policy.  To  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  Parliament  was  impossible,  so  a 
milder  course  was  adopted.  These  coun- 
tries were  not  ostensibly  conquered ;  the 
sovereign  was  allowed  to  remain  on  his 
throne,  with  all  the  trappings  of  royalty,  but 
substantial  power  was  transferred  from 
him  to  the  person  of  a  political  agent 
British  conscience  was  therefore  soothed 
by  substituting  for  the  name  of  conquest 
the  milder  term  of  annexation,  andf  the 
Company  was  satisfied  to  pocket  the  gains 
which  accrued  to  it  without  inquiring  too 
carefully  into  the  method  of  acquisition. 
The  revenue  had  increased  from  seven 
million  to  fifteen  million,  and  the  territory 
well-nigh  trebled. 

It  may  be  hypercritical  to  cast  doubts 
upon  the  soundness  of  a  policy  which  has 
converted  anarchy  into  tranquillity,  and 
banished  intestine  wars  from  the  conti- 
nent of  India ;  but  wc  cannot  but  recognixe 
an  element  of  weakness  in  alliance  Mrith 
tributary  States.  We  have  no  hold  on  the 
affections  of  its  inhabitants,  no  bond  of 
union  from  community  of  religious  feeling, 
no  similarity  of  commercial  or  political 
opinions.  Treaties  with  these  decaying 
States  were  contracted  in  the  last  gasp  of 
desperation,  who  threw  themselves  upon 
the  clemency  of  England  rather  than  ex- 
pose themselves  to  extermination  from 
the  cupidity  of  their  powerful  neighbors. 

As  long  as  we  are  in  the  ascendant  we 
are  safe,  but  defeat  might  be  followed  by 
disaster.  The  various  rulers  of  these 
tributary  States  would  sink  all  minor  dif- 
ferences and  run  together  like  grains  of 
quicksilver  in  the  common  object  of  re- 
gaining independence.  They  may  respect 
us  for  our  justice,  honor  us  for  our  aem- 
ency,  dreaa  us  for  our  power,  but  they 
hate  us  for  our  supremacy.  The  hollow- 
ness  of  the  ground  we  stood  on  was  dem- 
onstrated at  the  capture  of  Seringapatam, 
where  proffers  of  assistance  and  secret 
correspondence  from  some  of  our  matt 
ardent  friends  were  discovered  expressive 
of  hatred  of  England,  and  offering  material 
support  and  co-operation  in  regaining  osf 
tional  independence. 

Lord  Wellesley  was  too  magnanimooa 
,  to  notice  such  hypocrisy,  and  too  politic 
^  to  punish  the  perfidy,  out  it  must  have 
!  enabled  him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
Oriental  character,  and  to  value  at  its  true 
:  worth  treaties  with  these  double-dealing 
.  States. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  overthrow  of  Tip- 
poo  constituted  our  safeguard ;  the  success 
of  his  arms  would  have  been  the  signal  of 
our  discomfiture.  But  it  must  be  the  fate 
of  any  great  power,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  its  semi-barbarous  neighbors, 
to  be  drawn  into  their  internecine  feuds, 
either  in  the  character  of  mediator,  or  as 
protector  of  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

Russia  has  incorporated  into  her  system 
the  wild  tribes  of  Asia  by  conquest,  En- 
gland by  the  more  mercenary  process  of 
subsidy.  The  result  is  the  same,  the  dis- 
appearance from  the  face  of  the  globe  of 
nations  whose  history  reverts  to  the  ear- 
liest stages  of  antiquity.  It  may  be  a 
question  whether  it  woula  not  be  a  sounder 
policy  to  allow  these  nations  the  unmo- 
lested privilege  of  exterminating  them-, 
selves  in  intestine  brawls,  rather  than  to 
stand,  as  it  were,  umpire  between  rival 
parties,  who  neither  of  them  intend  to 
profit  by  our  mediation,  but  who  merely 
seek  to  recover  strength  for  a  renewal  of 
their  feuds. 

As  long  as  they  are  the  disorganized 
element  of  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion 
as  foes,  they  are  beneath  our  notice ;  but 
their  real  advantage  to  us  is  to  act  as  a 
barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  rival  powers 
in  the  P2ast  —  a  neutral  ground  through 
which  neither  should  pass,  a  human  buffer 
to  parry  or  mitigate  the  attack  of  an  invad- 
ing power. 

On  looking  at  the  physical  geography 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  one  cannot 
help  perceiving  that  great  rivers  and 
chains  of  mountains  were  intended  by 
nature  to  prevent  empires  from  exceeding 
their  appointed  limits,  and  although  some 
potentate  in  the  insolence  of  power  may 
overstep  nature's  safeguards,  retribution 
follows  —  the  usurper  is  sooner  or  later 
forced  to  retreat  in  humiliation  or  defeat. 

We  have  witnessed  in  our  day  the  im- 
policy of  rousing  the  angry  passions  of 
nations  occupying  the  sterile  steppes  of 
those  mountain  ranges  which  guard  the 
frontiers  of  our  Indian  empire,  who  de- 
mand nothing  more  than  the  unmolested 
enjoyment  of  their  inhospitable  country, 
who  can  know  nothing  of  scientific  fron- 
tiers, and  are  thoroughly  indifferent  to 
imaginary  lines  of  demarcation  drawn 
through  their  possessions,  as  a  bar  to  the 
military  aggression  of  Russia  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  political  necessities  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India  on  the  other. 
But  Lord  Wellesley  was  too  prudeat  to 
stir  up  hostilities  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
our  dominions.  The  danger  he  had  to 
contend  with  lay  within  a  more  o  ed 


circle.  There  was  the  great  Mahratta 
empire,  a  menace  to  our  safety  ;  a  nation 
which  looked  upon  the  gains  of  industry 
as  the  reward  of  rapine,  which  existed  on 
the  plunder  of  its  neighbors,  whose  armies 
were  constantly  replenished  by  the  lawless 
and  discontented,  requiring  fresh  victims 
to  satiate  its  rapacity.  Like  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  ranging  wider  and  wider  for  its 
food,  its  restless  spirit  would  disturb  the 
peace  and  prosperity  which  was  settling 
down  upon  India. 

Neither  policy  or  prudence  could  allow 
the  existence  ot  such  a  firebrand  in  close 
proximity  to  our  dominions.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  save  our  Indian  em- 
pire from  the  expansive  grasp  of  Mahratta 
ambition.  An  opportunity  soon  presented 
itself.  The  peishwah,  the  shuttlecock  be- 
tween the  rival  chieftains  Holkar  and 
^Scindiah,  invoked  the  aid  of  England  to 
save  him  from  extermination.  The  ques- 
tion which  presented  itself  to  him  was, 
whether  to  be  devoured  by  his  neighbors, 
or  absorbed  in  the  protection  of  the  Com- 
pany —  bloodshed  and  annihilation  on  the 
one  side,  a  gilded  retirement  on  the  other. 
He  chose  the  latter.  He  therefore  became 
-an  ally,  whom  we  were  bound  to  support. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Mahratta  campaign,  we  may 
well  pause  to  consider  the  mental  qualities 
of  the  two  remarkable  men  who  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  history  of  our 
Indian  empire.  No  two  men  under  Prov- 
idence could  have  been  better  adapted, 
the  one  to  plan,  and  the  other  to  perform, 
than  Lord  Wellesley  and  his  brother,  and 
in  studying  their  respective  characters,  we 
may  perceive  how  conducive  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  statesman  is  an  English 
classical  education.  Both  men  of  great 
ability,  wonderful  common  sense,  endued 
with  rare  sagacity  in  detecting  the  motives 
and  intentions  oi  others,  both  Englishmen 
in  their  abnegation  of  self,  their  moral 
courage  and  their  patriotism.  But  there 
ends  the  parallel.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton at  no  period  of  his  life  could  look  far 
ahead,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  look  over  a 
hilk  Early  engaged  in  the  active  duties 
of  his  profession,  an  imperfect  education 
had  tended  to  narrow  an  intellect  which 
was  still  more  contracted  by  that  close 
attention  to  detail,  indispensable,  it  may 
be,  to  the  success  of  a  military  career,  but 
whilst  it  made  the  soldier,  it  marred  the 
statesman.  To  the  nistory  of  bygone  ages 
he  was  a  stranger,  the  caul»es  which  have 
influenced  tiie  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties  he 
not  the  time,  even  if  he  had  the  incli- 
loo,  to  studv*    The  great  names  of  an- 
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tiquity  were  to  him  as  vague  as  the  myths 
of  mythology. 

Not  so  his  illustrious  brother  —  as  fa- 
miliar with  ancient  as  contemporary  his- 
tory; with  a  grasp  of  mind  which  could 
fatnom  the  depths  of  human  action ;  his- 
tory was  to  him,  not  a  dry  record  of  chro- 
nology, but  life  and  its  responsibilities. 
The  example  of  great  men  of  old  was  ever 
before  htm  to  clear  his  vision  and  control 
his  judgment ;  which  he  could  at  any  time 
summon  to  his  aid  from  the  storehouse 
of  a  refined  and  retentive  memory,  and 
when  the  moment  of  trial  came  he  was 
readv  —  the  distinguished  scholar  devel- 
opeci  into  the  consummate  statesman. 

The  following  letter  from  Colonel 
Wellesley  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  simplv 
admirable  from  his  point  of  view,  will 
illustrate  the  clearness,  but  narrowness  of 
vision,  with  which  he  contemplated  the 
politics  of  India. 

In  my  opinion,  the  extension  of  our  territo- 
ries and  influence  has  been  greater  than  our 
means.  Besides,  as  we  have  added  to  the 
number  and  description  of  our  enemies,  we 
deprive  of  employment  those  who  heretofore 
found  it  in  the  service  of  Tippoo  and  the 
Nizam.  Wherever  we  spread  ourselves,  par- 
ticularly if  wc  aggrandize  ourselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Mahrattas,  wc  increase  this  evil. 
We  throw  out  of  employment  and  means  of 
subsistence  all  who  nave  hitherto  managed 
the  revenue,  commanded  or  served  in  the 
armies.  These  people  become  additional 
enemies,  at  the  same  time  that,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  our  territory,  our  means  of  supporting 
our  Government  and  of  defending  ourselves  are 
proportionately  decreased.  Upon  all  ques- 
tions of  increase  of  territory,  these  considera- 
tions have  much  weight  with  me,  and  I  am, 
in  general,  inclined  to  doubt  that  we  have 
enough  —  as  much,  at  least,  if  not  more,  than 
we  can  defend. 

He  did  not  reflect  that  a  country  won  with 
the  sword  must  be  kept  with  the  sword, 
that  the  great  Mahratta  confederacy  was 
a  standing  menace  to  the  safety  of  our 
Indian  empire. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of 
Colonel  Wellesley  as  to  the  policy  of  an- 
nexation, they  did  not  interfere  with  his 
military  duties.  "  The  pleasantest  man  in 
the  world  to  deal  with,"  said  Mr.  Pitt; 
"he  stirts  every  objection  before  entering 
into  a  business,  none  after."  True  to  his 
habit,  he  started  one,  that  the  rivers  were 
not  sufficiently  full  to  prevent  the  attack 
of  the  enemy  s  cavalry.  With  this  single 
objection,  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  undertaking. 

Lord  Wellesley  was  not  lulled  into  inac- 
tivity by  the  calm  which  succeeded  the  f^ 


of  Serin^patam;  he  perceived  that  war 
with  the  Mahrattas  was  imminent^  and  pre- 
pared for  the  encounter.  He  endeavcMred 
by  negotiation  to  avert  hostilities,  and 
called  upon  the  rival  chiefs,  Holkar  and 
Scindiah,  to  respect  the  claims  of  En- 
gland's allv,  the  peishwah,  and  to  restrain 
the  depreciations  of  their  followers.  He 
might  as  well  have  expected  the  tiger  to 
assuage  his  love  of  blood.  Nor  was  he 
successful  in  playing  off  one  chieftain 
a^inst  the  other;  tney  merged  former 
differences  in  the  common  obiect  of  over- 
throwing our  dominion;  but  the  hand  of 
friendship  had  been  proffered  to  them. 

To  use  the  words  of  Colonel  Wellesley 
on  a  future  occasion,  '*  You  have  chosen 
war ;  you  shall  undergo  its  calamities." 

We  here  recognize  the  foresight  of  Lord 
Wellesley  in  detaching  the  nizam  from  the 
confederacy ;  his  influence  mieht  have 
been  thrown  into  the  scale  ot  the  ap- 
proaching conflict ;  he  was  at  least  kept 
quiet  by  the  sedative  powers  of  the  sub- 
sidy, 

Even  without  the  assistance  of  •  the 
nizam,  the  confederacy  was  sufficiently 
powerful :  Scindiah  with  an  arm^  of  sixty 
thousand  horse,  and  Holkar  with  eighty 
thousand  horse ;  the  rajah  of  Berar  with 
twenty  thousand  horse,  and  ten  thousuid 
infantry. 

Scindiah,  having  usurped  the  Mogul  do- 
minion, ruled  over  the  whole  range  (tf  the 
continent,  a  tract  of  land  a  thousand  miles 
in  breadth,  comprising  a  population  of 
forty  millions;  he  h«^  overthrown  his 
rival,  Holkar,  at  the  battle  of  Indore ;  the 
wheel  of  fortune  had  since  thrown  the  lat- 
ter uppermost  At  the  battle  of  Poonah 
he  regained  his  authority,  and  whatever 
bad  blood  had  flowed  between  them  was 
checked  by  the  prospect  of  approaching 
danger. 

Lord  Sidmouth  had,  at  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  with  the  most  culpable  negli- 
gence ceded  Pondicherry  to  the  French. 
Troops  were  landed  to  assist  the  confedei^ 
ate  leaders ;  not  a  man  reached  his  desti* 
nation,  they  were  all  made  prisoners. 

Scindiah,  distrusting^  his  own  talents  as 

feneral,  had  placed  the  command  in  the 
ands  of  M.  Perron,  whose  fame  as  a  mil- 
itary leader  had  attracted  to  his  standard 
the  predatory  spirits  of  the  surrounding 
countries,  their  forces  numbering  one  hun- 
dred thousand  infantry  and  one  hundred 
thousand  cavalry.  To  oppose  this  formi- 
dable array,  and  to  check  the  intervention 
of  doubtful  States,  four  armies  were  let 
loose  upon  the  continent  of  India* 
To  the  north.  General  Lake,  with  foaf^ 
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teen  thousand  men,  was  invested  with  both 
military  and  political  powers ;  the  object 
being  to  gain  possession  of  Delhi,  and 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  captive  mon- 
arch there,  Alum.  To  the  south,  General 
Stewart  was  to  hold  in  check  the  numer- 
ous tribes  which  might  have  caused  diver- 
sion in  that  quarter.  Generals  Campbell 
and  Harcourt  were  directed  to  seize  the 
province  of  Cuttack,  and  take  possession 
of  the  Pagoda  of  Juggernaut,  the  object  of 
Hindoo  veneration.  Colonels  Stevenson 
and  VVellesley,  with  whom  our  interest  cen- 
tres, took  the  field  with  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  soon  after  effected  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  the  nizam. 

Hearing  that  Holkar  meditated  the  de- 
struction of  the  capital  of  the  peishwah, 
VVellesley  marched  with  such  extraordi- 
nary celeritv,  and  with  only  four  hundred 
cavalry,  ana  one  battalion  of  infantry,  that 
Anerout  Bao,  who  commanded,  had  barely 
time  to  make  his  escape.  The  peishwan 
was  quietly  restored  to  his  dominions,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  fugitives  who  had  fled  dur- 
ing the  occupation  of  Holkar  returned  to 
their  allegiance. 

On  the  4th  of  June  General  Wellesley 
was  again  in  motion,  the  object  being  the 
capture  of  Ahmednuggur,  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  India.  "A  won- 
derful man  your  general,"  said  a  Mahrat- 
ta ;  *'  he  walks  over  the  walls  of  the  town, 
puts  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  goes 
home  to  breakfast."  This  feeling  was 
probably  shared  amongst  the  petty  chiefs 
of  the  district,  who  looked  upon  the  strong- 
hold as  impregnable,  and  it  must  have 
impressed  them  with  the  conviction  that 
armies  which  could  overthrow  such  obsta- 
cles must  be  irresistible.  The  treasure 
was,  as  usual,  immense. 

It  having  been  reported  to  these  gener- 
als that  the  army  of  Scindiah  was  at  Bo- 
hurdun,  they  determined  upon  a  division 
of  their  forces,  in  the  hope  of  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  enemy  by  the  pass, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  left  un- 
guarded. Colonel  Stevenson  passed  on 
one  side  of  the  mountain,  General  Welles- 
ley  on  the  other,  with  the  expectation  of 
making  their  attack  simultaneously,  one 
on  the  riglit,  the  other  on  the  left;  but,  as 
so  often  occurs  in  warfare,  accidents  least 
foreseen  ujwset  the  best-laid  calculations. 
Colonel  Stevenson's  march  was  through 
defiles  so  rugged  as  effectually  to  impede 
the  advance  of  his  troops ;  and  General 
Wellesley  unexpectedly  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  enemy.  Probably 
for  the  only  time  in  his  life  he  was  misled 
by  false  information ;  scouts  having  re- 


ported that  the  two  armies  had  separated, 
that  the  cavalry  had  left  the  camp,  and 
the  infantry  were  preparing  to  follow ;  but 
instead  of  the  hostile  army  being  at  Bo- 
hurdun,  they  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle  before  the  village  of  Assay e.  Un- 
der his  command  were  only  eight  thou- 
sand men,  sixteen  hundred  cavalry,  and 
seventeen  guns ;  facing  him  were  fifty 
thousand  men  and  two  hundred  and  fortv 
guns.  To  retreat  was  impossible;  hesi- 
tation would  provoke  attack;  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  initiative. 
At  this  moment  his  eagle  eye  perceived 
some  cattle  moving  towards  the  river ;  he 
judged  it  what  it  proved  to  be,  a  ford, 
which  enabled  him  to  pass  it  without 
molestation.  Fortunately  for  him  the 
ground  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Kailna 
and  Juha  narrows,  which  protected  his 
flanks  from  the  overwhelming  number  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  destruction  in 
the  English  ranks  was  fearful,  and  Gen- 
eral Welleslev  ordered  a  charge  at  the 
point  of  the  oayonet,  which  decided  the 
fortune  of  the  aay,  which  had  been  jeop- 
ardized by  the  indiscreet  valor  of  an  offi- 
cer, who,  disregarding  his  orders  to  make 
a  circuit  round  the  village  of  Assaye, 
charged  the  enemy  over  a  glacis  swept  by 
their  guns. 

General  Wellesley,  with  his  usual  kind- 
ness, condoned  the  error,  and  praised  the 
fallantry  of  the  act.  The  cavalry  having 
een  brought  up,  the  scene  changed  into 
a  rout;  the  enemy  leaving  behind  them 
all  their  guns,  camp  equipage,  everything 
which  could  render  them  formidaole  as 
an  army.  They  fled,  a  disorderly  rabble. 
Colonel  Stevenson  coming  up  the  next 
day  completed  their  discomfiture. 

The  victory  at  Assaye  was  the  turning- 
point  of  the  war;  it  was  evident,  if  so 
small  a  number  of  our  troops  was  able 
not  only  to  withstand  but  to  overthrow 
such  masses  of  the  enemy,  fortified  with 
all  the  appliances  of  warfare,  that  our 
power  was  irresistible,  and  although  future 
victories  exhibited  the  genius  of  our  gen- 
erals and  the  courage  of  our  soldiers,  it 
was  against  armies  disheartened  by  de- 
feat. 

The  subsequent  manoeuvres  of  General 
Wellesley  were  conducted  with  the  most 
consummate  skill;  he  circumvented  the 
designs  of  the  confederate  chiefs  by  his 
marches  and  counter-marches;  he  pro- 
tected the  States  of  the  nizam  and  the 
peishwah,  and,  moving  independently  of 
Colonel  Stevenson,  by  his  masterly  dispo- 
sitions drove  back  the  Mahratta  army  into 
their  own  territories,  and  effectually  pre- 
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vented  their  descent  upon  Poonah.  Hav- 
ing cleared  the  Deccan  of  Scindiah*s 
troops,  he  was  enabled  to  deal  with  the 
rajah  of  Herar.  Very  little  trouble  was 
experienced  with  him,  for,  thoroughly 
alarmed  by  the  events  of  the  war,  he  soon 
came  to  terms,  with  such  precipitation 
that  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  him  in 
the  space  oi  two  days.  The  confederate 
chiefs,  disappointed  of  the  plunder  which 
usually  attended  their  system  of  warfare, 
and  unable  to  hold  together  the  motley 
crew  which  composed  their  army,  sued 
for  peace,  but  one  more  battle  was  re- 
quired to  stamp  conviction  on  their  minds 
that  opposition  was  futile. 

We  find  the  whole  hostile  force  drawn 
up  on  the  plains  of  Argaum;  it  was  late 
in  the  day,  but  Wcllesley  determined  upon 
the  attack.  The  victory  was  a  signal  one, 
but  at  one  time  doubtful,  for  the  very 
sepoys,  who  had  behaved  with  sucn 
steadiness  at  Assaye,  took  fright,  and  had 
not  Cieneral  Wellesley  been  on  the  spot 
to  rally  them,  success  would  have  been 
jeopardized,  proving  how  unreliable  are 
native  troops,  hov/ever  perfect  their  dis- 
cipline or  tested  their  courage.  There  is 
a  want  of  stability  in  their  character, 
affording  a  marked  contrast  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Englishman  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  which  elicited  the  remark  of  Bona- 
parte that  English  soldiers  never  knew 
when  they  were  beaten. 

The  capture  of  Gavilcar  followed  the 
rout  at  Argaum.  Whilst  following  the 
career  of  General  Wellesley  we  have  an- 
ticipated events  which  occurred  in  other 
parts  of  India.  The  Mahrattas  were 
worsted  in  Guzerat  and  Ajmere  on  the 
western,  and  Cuttack  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula.  Jubbulpore  had  sur- 
rendered to  Colonel  Hroughton,  Jhansi 
to  Colonel  Blair,  Broach  in  (iuzerat  to 
Colonel  Waddington.  Colonel  Harcourt 
occupied  Juggernaut,  took  possession  of 
Cuttack  ;  he  carried,  after  a  most  gallant 
assault,  the  strong  fort  of  Barabatta. 

On  the  7th  of  August  the  army  of  Ben- 

fal  under  (General  Lake  left  Cawnpore. 
lis  operations  were  a  continual  triumph. 
He  worsted  General  I'erron,  took  posses- 
sion of  Coel,  then  carried  the  fortress  of 
Allygur,  containing  the  warlike  store  accu- 
mulated by  General  Perron.  Leaving  a 
garrison  in  the  fort,  he  advanced  at  once 
upon  Delhi.  On  the  road  he  met  with  a 
messenger  from  General  Perron,  announc- 
ing his  detection  from  the  NLihratta  ser- 
vice, and  praying  for  a  safe  pass  for  him- 
self and  followers,  inveighing  at  the  same 
time  with  much  bitterness   against    his 
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employers.  The  object  beinff  to  detacb 
foreigners  from  the  service  of  the  Mah- 
ratta,  permission  was  readily  granted.  A 
few  skirmishes  brought  the  English  in 
force  before  Delhi.  The  Mahrattas  had 
been  so  worsted  whenever  they  came  in 
contact  with  our  troops  that  they  surren- 
dered Delhi  without  a  blow. 

One  object  of  the  campaign  was  effected 
—  the  liberation  of  Shah  Alum,  who  pre-  • 
sented  a  miserable  specimen  of  faded  : 
greatness.  The  treasure  taken  was  great, 
the  property  of  Scindiah^s  officers.  The 
capture  of  Agra  followed,  the  iprrison 
marching  out  and  laying  down  their  arms. 
The  crowning  victory  was  at  Laswarree 
over  the  flower  of  Scindiah*s  army.  Noth- 
ing remained  for  him  but  to  sue  tor  peace. 
The  brunt  of  the  war  had  fallen  upon  him, 
he  had  met  with  nothing  but  defeat,  his 
ally  the  rajah  had  deserted  him,  his  armv 
was  demoralized,  his  resources  exhausted. 

A  campaign  of  five  months  had  shat- 
tered the  Mahratta  power,  added  an  enor- 
mous territory  to  the  possession  of  the 
Company,  and  enabled  the  petty  chiefs, 
formerly  the  victims  of  intestine  discord 
and  foreign  aggression,  to  enter  into  the 
subsidiary  system  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment. 

Hindostan  was  transported  with  joy  at 
what  was  considered  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  a  security  against  the  return 
of  that  chronic  agitation  which  had  con- 
vulsed the  continent  of  India. 

Swords  of  state  were  presented  to  the 
generals.  A  marble  bust  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley was  placed  in  the  capital  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Calcutta.  Addresses  from 
all  quarters  poured  in,  expressive  of  admi* 
ration  for  the  valor  of  our  soldiers  and  the 
policy  of  our  administration. 

Lord  Lake  was  raised  to  the  peerage  for 

his  unbroken  series  of  victories,  an  honor 

which  his  family  was  not  destined  to  enjoy, 

for  his  son  was  killed  in  the  very  first 

skirmish  in  the  peninsula,  and  he  himself 

lived  long  enough  to  witness  a  reversal  of 

;  the  policy  to  which  he  had  so  brilliantly 

,  contributed,  uncheered  by  the  tardy  grati- 

j  fi cation  which  greeted   Lord  Wellesley^ 

!  whose  services  at  a  late  date  were  as  geii- 

j  erally  approved  of  as  they  had  been  for- 

!  merly  condemned. 

I  That  Lord  Lake  was  a  great  leader  of 
!  men  admits  of  no  doubt ;  he  well  knew 
;  how  to  mould  to  his  will  the  discordant 
;  elements  of  an  Indian  army ;  by  humoring 
I  the  prejudices  of  the  sepoys  ne  ensured 
their  anection,  by  respecting  their  super- 
stition he  commanded  their  gratitude,  by 
'  his  victories  he  gained  their  coniidencei 
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by  his  genius  he  created  an  army  which,  nable  seemed  rather  to  crumble  than  to 

to  use  the  words  of  the   Duke  of  Wei-  fall  before   the   advance  of  our   forces, 

lington,  *'  would  go  anywhere  and  do  any-  Our  influence  was  felt  from  the  banks  of 

thing."  the  Ganges  to  the  Indus  and  Himalayas; 

But  whilst  admitting  the  qualities  of  territories  larger  than  the  whole  of  France 

Lord  Lake  as  a  great  commander,  we  rec-  were  added  to  our   empire.     He  found 

ognize  a  defect  m  his  character  which  we  India  a  province,  he  left  it  a  kingdom, 

do  not  discover  in  that  of  Colonel  Welles-  The  broad  and  comprehensive  policy  of 

ley,  who  could  handicap  a  man  to  a  nicety,  Lord  Wellesley  has   secured   peace  for 

and  never  once  during  his  military  career  India  up  to  the  present  day.     It  checked 

was  he  in  fault  in  the  choice  of  his  agents,  the  chronic  agitation  with  which  the  petty 

The  advance  of  Colonel  Monson,  with-  dissensions  of  its  rival  chiefs  disturbed 
out  adequate  support,  was  a  grave  military  the  tranquillity  of  the  country ;  but  these 
error.  Lord  Lake  made  no  allowance  for  advantages,  great  as  they  were,  fell  as  a 
the  want  of  those  talents  in  others  in  heavy  tax  upon  our  resources.  The  march 
which  he  himself  excelled.  The  disas-  of  our  armies,  where  every  item  was  paid 
trous  defeat  which  befel  our  arms  under  for,  was  felt  to  be  a  blessmg  instead  of  a 
the  lead  of  an  incompetent  officer  might  curse  to  the  countries  they  crossed,  but  it 
have  resulted  in  a  victory  under  the  in-  impoverished  the  exchequer,  and  there  is 
spiration  of  his  own  brilliant  genius.  He  but  little  doubt  that  Lord  Wellesley,  dis- 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  very  great  man,  pirited  by  remonstrances  from  home,  did 
and  the  best  tribute  to  his  memor)r  is  the  not  display  his  wonted  energy  in  the  cam- 
veneration  in  which  his  name  is  still  held  paign  against  Holkar,  for  the  hopes  of  a 
by  the  inhabitants  of  India.  general  peace  which  the  defeats  of  Scin- 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  little  the  diah  and  the  rajah  of  Berar  had  favored 

lapse  of  ages  affects  national  character,  were  premature. 

Alexander,  in   his  wars   against   Porus,  Holkar  was  still  at  large,  who  boasted 

found  it  necessary  to  interpose  in  the  that  the  English  army  should  never  catch 

ranks  one  Greek  for  three  natives,  to  in-  him,  that  he  would  pounce  upon  them 

sure  steadiness  to  his  battalions.     Lorjl  when  least  expected ;  that  countries  many 

Lake  found  the  same  number  was  required  hundred  miles  in  extent  should  be  overrun 

to    fix  the  volatile  courage  of  Oriental  and  plundered.     He  was  as  good  as  his 

troops.     Not  all  the  progress  in  the  sci-  word.    Lord  Lake  could  not  overtake  him  ; 

ence  of  warfare,  not  all  the  improvement  he  was  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  which  eluded  the 

in  the  implements  of  destruction,  has  been  grasp  that  would  clutch  it. 

able  to  imprint  upon  the  Asiatic  the  stub-  General  Wellesley  was  too  much  occu- 

born  qualities  of  the  British  soldier.  pied  by  the  affairs  of  his  own  government 

In  January,  1802,  Lord  Wellesley  ten-  at  Mysore  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 

dered  the  resignation  of  his  office  to  the  war,  but  he  wrote  to  Lord  Lake :  — 

Board  of  Directors.     He  was  induced  to  .,          ,               .         .  .   ..                   «. 

withdraw  it  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  .  ^  J^^^f  ^^^P  ";?;»"«'  ^1'^^^^^  ^^^P^  .f  f  * 

T.,      ,^.^^      T^              r'j-          *  ciently  strong  to  cope  with  the  enemy  if  he 

Mr.  Pitt.     In  terms  of  indignant  remon-  shouia  turn  against  It.     The  object  is  to  com- 

strance    is    recorded    the   work    he  had  p^  y^^^  t,,  move  constantly  and  fast,  he  there- 

done  in  the  first  three  years  of  his  admm-  fere  cannot  stop  to  pluncler  the  country,  the 

istration :  the  fall  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  the  subsistence  of  his  army  becomes  precarious, 

conquest  and  settlement  of  Mysore,  the  his  horsemen  become  ciissatisfied,  and  desert, 

extinction    of    French   influence    in    the  The  freebooter  remains  with  few  adherents, 

Deccan,  the  establishment  of  British  in-  the  village  people  then  attack  them  on  their 
flueni 
Tanj( 
Oude, 

stitution   of  British  torce   in  lieu   ot  the  separate,  and  even  this  is  dangerous. 
licentious  army  of  the  nabob  vizier,  the 

decay  of  the  power  of  Zemaun  Shah,  the  Lord  Lake  was  fully  alive  to  the  value  of 
foundation  of  an  alliance  with  Persia,  the  thisadvice,  but  unfortunately  Lord  Welles- 
means  of  contributing  to  the  maintenance  ley,  with  a  ruinous  parsimony,  deprived 
of  the  army  of  Eeypt,  the  tranquillity  of  him  of  the  means  of  its  accomplishment, 
the  Mahrattas,  and  the  occupation  of  the  General  Wellesley  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
Portuguese  possessions  in  India.  We  that  the  war  might  have  been  finished  in 
had  defeated  the  enemy  in  four  pitched  four  months.  This  calculation,  based  upon 
battles.  Assaye,  Argaum,  Laswarree,  and  the  result  of  his  former  campaign,  would 
Delhi,  fortresses  hitherto  deemed  impreg-  probably    have   been  accurate    had   the 
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forces  engaged  been  equal  to  the  magni- 
tude of  tne  operations ;  but  they  were 
barelv  sufficient  to  meet  the  intermittent 
attacKs  of  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  much  less 
to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  fortress  of 
Burtpore. 

The  immediate  future  of  India,  an  igno- 
ble one  for  England,  belongs  to  the  history 
of  Lord  Wellesley's  successor.  Rebel 
chiefs  were  treatca  as  allies.  Instead  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  empire  a  timorous 
policy  was  sowing  the  seeds  of  disaffec- 
tion and  future  hostilities;  and  Lord 
Hastings,  twelve  years  after,  the  most  con- 
sistent opponent  in  Parliament  of  Lord 
Wellesley*s  views,  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  same  tactics.  He,  too,  like  others, 
discovered  that  conquest  was  necessary 
for  existence. 

There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  in 
dealing  with  barbarous  tribes  than  a  back- 
ward policy ;  it  wears  an  aspect  of  timidity. 
To  use  the  words  of  Lord  Palmerston : 
**To  gain  momentary  ease,  you  prepare  a 
future  with  no  ease  at  all." 

We  approach  the  termination  of  this 
wonderful  administration  of  seven  years, 
in  which  every  object  for  which  Lord 
Welleslcy  had  contended  was  accom- 
plished, and  which  banished  from  the  con- 
tinent of  India  all  external  foes,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  power  on  a  basis  so 
secure  that  it  has  not  yet  been  shaken. 

The  departure  of  the  Wellesleys  was  at 
hand;  even  the  iron  constitution  of  Gen- 
eral Wellesley  could  not  stand  the  moral 
and  physical  strain  which  had  taxed  his 
frame.  '  In  his  parting  address  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  he  said,  "  Be  gentlemen." 
He  here  struck  the  keynote  of  the  policy  of 
Lord  Welleslcy.  That  refinement  of  man- 
ners which  lends  its  charm  to  the  ameni- 
ties of  private  life  in  a  more  extended 
sphere  marks  the  civilization  of  a  superior 
race.  It  creates  prestige,  that  invisible 
power  which  influences  without  effort  and 
controls  without  force,  but  vanishes  under 
the  suspicion  of  meanness  or  injustice. 

The  Wellesleys  returned  to  England, 
the  one  to  mount  the  highest  round  of  the 
ladder  of  fame,  the  other  to  lend  the  weight 
of  his  talents  to  the  varied  duties  of  official 
life. 

We  may  well  feel  proud  of  the  power  of 
England.  Unlike  the  Romans,  who  never 
entered  upon  two  wars  at  the  same  time, 
we  were  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  con- 
test in  Europe,  and  in  a  struggle  for  our 
very  existence  in  India.  We  were  carried 
through  the  perils  of  both  by  the  genius 
of  the  Wellesleys. 

We  have  no  Wellesleys  left  now  to  con- 
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quer  and  consolidate  empires,  but  we  have 
a  vast  fund  to  draw  upoa  in  the  intellec- 
tual resources  of  the  country ;  men  unno- 
ticed in  the  crowd  of  a  dense  population 
rising  at  the  summons  of  duty  to  the  dig- 
nity of  statesmen  or  the  glories  of  success- 
ful command.  We  have  lately  witnessed 
a  Roberts,  unknown  bevond  his  immediate 
circle,  displaying  the  nighest  qualities  of 
the  soldier,  uniting  the  dash  of  a  Scipio 
with  the  caution  of  a  Fabius,  concealing 
under  the  glitter  of  victory  the  impolicy  <tt 
the  causes  which  produced  it.  We  are 
now  witnessing  a  Baring,  without  any 
previous  trainmg  for  the  office,  solving 
that  most  difficult  problem,  the  incidence 
of  taxation  in  a  country  where  no  middle 
class  exists  between  the  superabundance 
of  riches  and  the  squalor  of  poverty,  who, 
by  a  more  equal  distribution  of  its  burdens, 
may  clear  tne  way  for  those  social  and 
economic  reforms  which  will  develop  the 
hidden  wealth  of  the  country,  and  raise  in 
the  scale  of  humanity  that  most  abject 
being,  the  tiller  of  the  soiL 

But  the  first  object  that  claims  the  at- 
tention of  England  is  Indian  famines; 
which  decimate  whole  districts  by  starva- 
tion, whilst  the  water-power  of  the  country 
is  lost  in  its  seas.  The  melting  of  snow 
from  the  glaciers  of  the  Himalaya  feedis 
the  rivers  at  the  time  they  are  required  for 
the  fertilization  of  the  soil;  their  abun- 
dance might  be  utilized  by  gravitation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lower  ciistricts.  Large 
canals,  drawing  their  supply  from  tne 
mountains,  irrigate  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jumna ;  the  land  contiguous  to 
it  is  a  desert.  In  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Punjaub,  the  water  flows  towards  the 
sea,  with  no  attempt  to  utilize  its  powers. 
In  the  southern  peninsula  the  growth  of 
crops  is  hazardous,  irrigation  would  ren- 
der i  t  certain.  The  food  supply  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  India  is  left 
to  the  haphazard  of  a  timely  shower. 

Whether  we  can  summon  to  our  aid  the 
native  talent  of  the  country  is  a  moot 
point ;  I  doubt  it.    There  is  an  obliquity  in 
the  Oriental  character  at  variance  with 
;  the  straightforward  conduct  of  the  En- 
glishman ;  the  one  makes  straight  for  his 
object ;  the  other,  if  he  reaches  it  at  all, 
by  the   by-paths  of   circumvention  and 
cunning.    As  well  compare  the  directness 
of  the  arrow  with  the  curve  of  the  boome- 
rang.   The  very  faith  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  Indian  race  disqualifies  the  man 
I  from  coping  with  the  energies  of  the  An- 
'  glo-Saxon.      After  passing  -  throueh   the 
I  various  gradations  of  life,  he  ends  his  davs 
a  voluntary  exile  from  society.    At  tne 
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very  time  when,  in  the  evening  of  life,  the 
physical  powers  relax,  and  leave  the  mind, 
mellowed  by  experience,  to  throw  off  the 
essence  of  its  powers  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  is  the  moment  chosen  by  the  In- 
dian to  lose  himself  in  what  he  looks  for- 
ward to  as  the  summit  of  felicity  —  the 
idleness  of  contemplation.  Far  ciifferent 
the  Englishman :  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  his  is  a  continual  progress,  ani- 
mated by  that  patriotism  which  impels  him 
to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
country ;  at  one  time  braving  the  perils  of 
warfare,  at  another  the  pestilence  of  cli- 
mate, to  re-enter,  if  spared  the  danger  of 
the  one  or  the  poison  of  the  other,  the 
unostentatious  but  useful  sphere  of  En- 
glish life,  with  no  other  guide  for  his 
conduct  but  the  principles  of  duty. 

How  the  discordant  elements  which 
constitute  the  characters  of  the  two  na- 
tions can  be  fused  into  one  mass  for  the 
reorganization  of  society  is  a  question  not 
easy  to  answer;  but  difficult  as  may  be  the 
social  improvement  of  the  masses  under 
our  sway,  the  moral  branch  of  the  subject 
may  well  tax  the  genius  of  our  statesmen. 
We  have  to  deal  with  those  intricacies  of 
caste  which  separate  into  fragmentary 
units  the  composition  of  our  Indian  army. 
It  is  a  community  without  communion, 
co-operation  without  concord.  The  infe- 
rior of  a  higher  grade  of  faith  regards 
with  feelings  of  distrust  his  superior  offi- 
cer, the  latter  with  alienation  the  caste 
above  him.  There  can  be  no  bond  of 
sympathy  between  its  various  classes.  A 
momentary  feeling  of  union  there  may  be 
amongst  soldiers  serving  under  one  ban- 
ner, but  disunited  in  those  principles  of 
mutual  regard  and  esteem  which  should 
bind  men  together  in  one  compact  mass. 
It  creates  an  army  imposing  to  the  sight, 
but  in  a  national  crisis  it  would  be  unre- 
liable, difficult  to  handle,  dangerous  to 
provoke. 

Looking  through  the  vista  of  time  we 
are  amazed  at  the  talents  of  our  soldier 
statesmen,  at  the  courage  which  subdued 
resistance,  at  the  wisdom  which  con- 
solidated our  empire.  The  hordes  of 
barbarians  emerging  from  central  Asia, 
imbibing  the  habits  and  customs  of  their 
victims,  sunk  their  virtues  and  their  vigor 
in  the  abyss  of  effeminacy  and  sloth. 
The  stream  of  English  life  has  flowed 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  uncontaminated  by  luxury,  unsullied 
by  vice.  Our  power  rests  on  the  broad 
basis  of  the  justice  and  the  integrity  of 
our  rule. 

Since  the  davs  of  the  Welleslevs  no 


foreign  foe,  within  the  natural  limits  of 
our  empire,  has  arisen  to  dispute  our  claim 
or  challenge  our  sway.  Yet  one  more 
victory  awaits  us  —  the  conauest  of  infi- 
delity; the  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  through  a  population  benight- 
ed by  ignorance,  and  enthralled  in  the 
trammels  of  superstition.  The  example 
of  the  great  men  of  a  former  generation 
is  before  us,  we  have  only  to  follow  it. 

We  stand,  as  it  were,  in  a  picture-gal- 
lery, each  portrait  recalling  to  the  mmd 
some  deed  of  valor,  some  triumph  of 
genius,  until  the  eye,  bewildered  with 
these  tokens  of  England's  power,  seeks  in 
vain  where  to  affix  the  meed  of  praise; 
but  search  where  it  will  amongst  the  he- 
roes and  patriots  whose  fame  has  shed  its 
lustre  over  the  annals  of  India,  it  will  find 
none  to  shine  with  a  purer  and  brighter 
light  than  the  Wellesleys. 

De  Mauley. 


From  ChambeiV  JounuL 
RICHARD  CABLE, 

THE    LIGHTSHIPMAN. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OP  *'  MBHALAH.*'  "  JOHN  HERRING,' 
•*  COURT  ROYAL,"  BTC 

CHAPTER  II. 
JOSEPHINE. 

The  storm  increased  to  fury  as  dark- 
ness fell.  Richard  Cable  stood  on  deck. 
To  the  south-west  was  no  light  whatever, 
only  purple  blackness.  To  the  north, 
however,  was  a  coppery  streak,  over  which 
hung  a  whirling,  spreading  mass  of  angry 
vapor,  casting  down  lines  of  heavy  rain  in 
dense  bands.  Then  rapidly  the  growing 
darkness  wiped  out  this  oand  of  light,  and 
left  only  the  east  clear,  and  the  clouds 
swept  overhead  like  curling  waves,  and 
fell  besond,  cutting  off  all  sunlight  there 
also^^l  on  all  sides  nothing  was  visible 
but  leaping  water  and  shaken  foam-heads ; 
and  above,  a  wild  hunt  of  tearing,  gallop- 
ing clouds,  lashed  by  the  wind,  witn  now 
and  then  a  blinding  streak  of  lightning 
shot  through  them,  stinging  them  to  fresh 
paroxysms  of  flying  terror.  Richard  Ca- 
ble had  ascended  to  the  masthead  and 
kindled  the  light.  The  mast  was  but  low, 
perhaps  fifteen  feet  above  the  deck,  topped 
with  a  huge  glass  globe,  that  contained  a 
powerful  light. 

As  Cable  clung  to  the  mast,  he  and  it 
and  the  light  swung,  and  the  light  de- 
scribed arcs  and  curves  in  the  sky,  against 
the  driving,  smoky  clouds  and  the  gather- 
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ing  night.  Now  and  again  a  great  wave 
leaped  up,  and  the  swaying  lamp  irradi- 
ated its  crest,  and  glared  a  glittering  eye 
at  it,  that  was  reflected  by  tne  angry  wa- 
ter, which  rushed  away  under  the  keel, 
and  threw  it  aloft,  as  if  diving  to  get  away 
from  the  blazing  eye.  The  ship  reelea 
and  almost  plunged  its  fire-point  in  the 
water;  it  tantalized  the  waves  with  it;  it 
heeled  almost  to  overbalance,  and  held 
the  light  above  some  hissing,  hungry 
wave,  which  gathered  itself  together,  rose 
at  it  to  snap,  and  suddenly,  with  a  whisk 
and  a  streak  of  fiery  ribbon,  away  went 
the  luminous  globe,  and  the  wave  roared 
and  tore  itself  to  ragged  foam  in  rage  at 
being  balked.  Then  a  seamew  hovered 
in  the  radiancy  of  the  lamp,  beating  its 
long  white  wings  about  it,  coming  out  of 
the  darkness  and  spray-dust  that  filled  the 
air,  and  disappearing  back  into  it  again, 
as  man  comes  out  of  the  unknown,  nick- 
ers a  little  span  in  the  light  of  life,  and 
dives  back  into  the  unknown.  The  wind 
had  shifted  several  points,  but  it  was  hard 
for  Cable  to  make  out  from  whence  it 
blew;  the  lightship  was  anchored,  and 
swung  about  her  anchor,  seemingly  de- 
scribing circles,  pitching,  tossing,  heading 
at  the  wind,  running  before  it,  brought  up 
with  a  jerk,  lurching  sullenly  at  it.  She 
was  moored  to  a  couple  of  anchors,  one  of 
them  a  *' mushroom"  (so  called  from  its 
shape),  for  greater  security  against  drag- 
ging, and  Cable  had  paid  out  more  chain 
to  each.  In  such  a  gale,  with  such  roll- 
ers, she  must  be  given  room  to  battle  with 
the  sea.  Cable  was  by  no  means  satis- 
fied that  she  could  hold  where  she  was. 
The  bank  on  which  she  was  anchored  was 
a  shifting  bank,  formed  by  the  swirl  of 
the  water  round  the  ness ;  a  treacherous 
bank,  that  formed  and  re-formed,  that  was 
now  a  strip,  then  a  disc,  that  eased  this 
way  and  that,  according  to  the  drift  of  the 
sea  at  e(i'iinoctial  gales.  He  looked  land- 
wards, hut  saw  nothing,  no  blink  of  light 
from  behind  the  willows,  where  lay  Han- 
ford  :  and  outside  Hanford,  near  the  beach, 
a  little  while  cottage  with  green  windows, 
and  under  its  brown  tile  roof  seven  little 
fair  heads  on  white  pillows. 

As  he  stood  looking  through  the  dark- 
ness in  thedirectionof  the  sleeping  heads, 
he  was  startled  by  a  voice  at  his  elbow. 
"  Ca])tain,  is  the  worst  over  ?  " 
"  Miss  I     You  should  not  be  here." 
"  I  cannot  help  myself ;  I  was  suffocat- 
ing below.     I  fancied  we  must  part  our 
anchor.     I    have    j)lenty   of   pluck.     My 
strength,  not  my  courage,  failed  me  in  the 
boat.     I  lost  mv  head,  because  I  was  los- 
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■  ing  consciousness.    I  am  well  again.    Is 
the  gale  spent  ?  " 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  wind,  though 
the  waves  were  still  running.  "  You  must 
go  below  —  you  must  indeed,"  said  Cable. 
"  No ;  the  gale  is  not  over ;  it  goes  as  a 
teetotum  spins,  and  we^re  now  at  the  peg. 
Wait,  and  it  will  be  on  us  harder  Uum 
ever  again." 

'*  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  ?  ** 

"  You ! "  Cable  laughed.  "  Yes,  go  down 
below  and  be  ballast." 

The  girl  was  in  his  pilot  coat,  which  he 
had  thrown  over  her  on  the  floor.  She 
wore  his  glazed  hat.  The  hair  that  had 
been  dispersed  was  gathered  in  a  knot 
again. 

'*  If  we  are  likely  to  drown/*  she  said» 
"  I  will  not  drown  in  the  hold,  like  a  mouse 
in  a  cage." 

**Go  down  at  once,  whilst  you  may. 
You  will  be  swept  overboard  it  you  stay 
here." 

"  I  will  not,"  she  answered.  "  Lash  me 
to  the  mast,  and  let  me  look  death  and  the 
storm  in  the  face." 

Cable  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  argue 
with  her.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost; 
he  heard  the  roar  of  the  gale  again  ap- 
proaching. 

"  Here  ! "  she  said ;  "  this  is  my  leather 
strap.  Pass  it  round  the  mast  and  my 
waist.    It  is  long  and  it  is  strong.  Quick !  ^ 

He  obeyed  with  a  growl:  "Girls  are 
more  unruly  nor  boys. 

The  storm  was  on  them  again.  It  had 
paused  to  gather  strength,  and  then  rush 
in  concentrated  fury  and  accumulated 
force  to  destroy  the  defiant  little  lightship, 
that  tossed  its  glittering  head  so  daunt* 
lessly,  even  defiantly,  in  its  teeth. 

They  could  hear  it  coming  far  away,  in 
a  roar  that  waxed  in  volume,  and  seemed 
like  an  enveloping  thunder  when  it  smote 
them  with  foam  and  a  blast  that  struck 
like  an  open  hand.  But  the  wind  was  not 
one-handed,  but,  as  a  Briareus,  many^ 
armed,  tearing  while  it  bellowed  at  what 
it  could  not  beat  down.  At  the  stress  of 
the  blow,  one  of  the  cables  fi;ave  way«  a 
link  having  snapped  somewhere  undtf 
water.  Then  the  main  anchor,  the  chain 
having  got  foul  of  it,  began  to  drag,  and 
at  once  the  lightship  was  adrift,  at  the 
mercy  of  wind  and  sea,  swept  before  the 
hurricane.  From  force  of  habit.  Cable 
flew  to  the  helm,  but  as  quickly  dropped 
;  it  again.  He  was  helpless.  The  drsg^ 
ging  of  the  anchor  kept  the  vesseVs  he2 
to  wind,  which  was  so  far  in  their  favor, 
and  also  steadied  her  to  some  extent. 
I  Now  and  then  the  anchor  caught  for  a 
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moment,  and  then  let  go  again,  and  the 
craft  was  driven  farther  out,  always  head- 
ing to  the  wind,  like  a  living  being  forced 
to  retreat,  but  reluctant  to  yield  an  inch  to 
the  infuriated  assailants. 

Cable  looked  at  the  girl,  on  whom  the 
flicker  of  the  lamp  fell ;  she  did  not  cry, 
or,  if  she  did,  he  did  not  hear  her.  She 
was  fast  bound  by  the  belt,  and  stood  ap- 
parently as  firm  as  the  mast  to  which  she 
was  strapped.  Cable  folded  his  arms.  He 
could  do  nothing.  He  thought  of  his  little 
ones.  Had  they  prayed  that  night,  before 
going  to  rest,  for  their  father?  Never 
had  he  more  needed  their  prayers.  He 
thought  he  knew  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened ;  but  he  did  not.  He  saw  indeed 
that  shipwreck  was  imminent ;  but  he 
little  imagined  that  another  and  very  dif- 
ferent shipwreck  menaced  him.  How  old 
were  the  seven  daughters  of  Richard  Ca- 
ble ?  The  eldest  was  just  thirteen ;  then 
came  the  twins  of  eleven  ;  then  a  child  of 
ten ;  and  the  pan-pipe  descended  in  a  reg- 
ular fall  to  the  baby,  aged  a  year.  They 
had  come  so  fast  as  to  exhaust  the  strengtn 
of  the  mother,  who  had  died  shortly  alter 
giving  life  to  the  youngest. 

Richard  Cable  raised  his  eyes,  half- 
blind  with  salt,  and,  through  the  film  of 
brine,  looked  at  the  swaying  lamp,  that 
seemed  to  blaze  with  prismatic  colors,  and 
shoot  forth  rays  and  draw  them  in  again, 
like  a  fiery  porcupine.  And  then  he 
thought  no  more  of  the  light  and  the  dark- 
ness in  which  it  danced,  and  saw  far  away 
into  dreamland.  Then  through  the  cold 
salt  spray  on  his  face,  a  warm  sweat  broke 
forth. 

*'  Poor  little  ones  ! "  he  said ;  "  if  I  am 
taken,  whatever  will  become  of  them !  " 

At  that  moment  he  heard  the  girl's 
voice:  '*  Mr.  Cable  !  Loosen  the  band  — 
my  arms  are  frozen." 

Her  voice  jarred  on  him  at  that  mo- 
ment, he  knew  not  why  ;  but  it  called  him 
back  from  the  consideration  of  his  chil- 
dren to  thoughts  about  her.  He  went  to 
her  and  did  what  she  required.  He  didn't 
speak  to  her ;  and,  when  he  had  complied 
with  her  wishes,  he  went  back  to  the  place 
where  he  had  stood  before.  He  tried  to 
think  of  his  home,  of  his  children,  and 
could  not ;  her  face,  her  voice,  had  dis- 
tracted him,  and  disturbed  the  visions  he 
tried  to  caH  up.  ♦ 

How  much  of  the  night  passed  thus,  he 
did  not  know  ;  he  was  roused  by  a  grating 
sound,  that  made  itself  felt  in  every  fibre 
of  his  body.  The  ship  was  aground ;  she 
had  struck,  not  on  a  rock,  but  on  a  sand- 
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bank.  Cable  stood  for  a  moment  motion- 
less. Then  a  wave  came,  raised  the  bows, 
ran  amidships,  then  to  the  stern,  and  car- 
ried the  vessel  farther  on  the  bank.  There- 
upon, Cable  left  his  place  and  came  to  the 
mast.  "  Miss  Cornellis,"  he  said,  "  weVe 
aground.  I  believe  my  little  ones' prayers 
have  helped  me  to-night."  He  laid  his 
hand  on  the  mast  and  grasped  the  thong 
that  bound  Josephine.  "  Young  lady,"  he 
said,  "  in  ten  minutes  we  shall  know  our 
fate."  He  stood  still,  holding  the  thong. 
He  said  no  more  for  full  twenty  minutes. 
The  vessel  lay  over  somewhat  on  one  side, 
and  the  water  she  had  shipped  poured  cot 
of  her  lee  scuppers. 

"  I  can  see  the  horizon  on  the  south- 
south-west,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Yes ;  the  worst  of  the  gale  is  over." 

The  waves  no  longer  washed  the  deck. 

"  The  tide  is  ebbing,"  said  Cable.  He 
unlashed  Josephine.  "  Danger  is  over. 
Turn  in  and  sleep." 

**  But  you  ?  " 

"  I  stay  on  deck  awhile,  and  then  I 
shall  coil  up  in  the  forecastle.'* 

"Good-night,"  she  said,  and  held  out 
her  hand. 

"  I  wish  you  sleep,"  he  said  in  reply. 
"  Mind  the  knitting-pins  and  the  little  sock 
in  the  cabin.  They  may  be  on  the  floor 
—  anywhere." 

Next  morning  Cable  woke  early.  The 
sun  was  shining.  He  descended  the  lad- 
der to  the  outer  cabin.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  the  girl  threw  open  the 
door  and  stood  in  it.  She  wore  her  blue 
serge  gown.  Her  hair  was  fairly  smoothed, 
though  she  was  unprovided  with  brushes, 
and  the  leather  belt  was  about  her  waist. 
She  laughed.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed 
and  her  eyes  sparkled.  "Not  in  Davy 
Jones's  locker,  after  all,"  she  said.  "  I 
must  run  on  deck  and  look  around  me." 

"  And  I,  Miss  Cornellis,  will  get  the  fire 
lighted,  the  kettle  boiling,  and  some  break- 
fast ready." 

Half  an  hour  later,  both  were  together 
on  deck.  The  vessel  was  not  so  much 
inclined  that  it  was  difficult  to  walk  the 
deck.  When  she  had  struck  the  sand 
was  in  motion,  and  she  had  subsided  al« 
most  upright  in  it.  The  morning  was 
fresh,  the  sky  clear,  but  for  some  lagging, 
white,  fleecy  clouds  that  flew  high  aloft 
after  the  storm.  Except  for  the  roll  of 
the  sea  and  the  foam-wreaths  round  the 
bank,  every  trace  of  the  terrible  hurricane 
was  gone.  That  storm  had  been  short 
and  violent ;  it  bad  spun  its  spiral  course 
over  land  and  sea,  doing  damage  wherever 
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it  passed ;  it  had  strewn  the  Essex  level 
land  with  upturned  elms ;  it  had  torn  the 
leaves  of  the  chestnuts  to  threads,  and 
blackened  the  young  beech  as  if  a  breath 
from  a  furnace  had  seared  them.  Here 
and  there  it  had  taken  a  rick  and  sifted  it 
and  scattered  the  straw  over  the  adjoining 
fields.  It  had  ripped  roofs  and  tossed  the 
.brown  tiles  about  and  heaped  them  like 
russet  autumn  leaves.  At  sea  it  had 
caught  and  foundered  coal-barges  from 
the  north,  and  sunk  fishing-smacks.  It 
had  torn  great  gaps  in  sea-walls,  like  the 
bites  made  by  children's  teeth  in  rounds 
of  bread  and  butter.  It  had  twisted  and 
turned  about  old  sandbanks,  had  swept 
some  away,  and  torn  channels  where  had 
been  no  road.  For  some  miles  out  to  sea, 
for  two  or  three  days,  there  was  neither 
crj'stalline  purity  nor  amethyst  blue  in  the 
water;  it  was  cloudy  and  brown  with  the 
mud  it  had  churned  and  that  it  held  in 
suspension.  Along  the  shore  lay  wreaths 
of  foam,  not  white,  but  brown ;  not  eva- 
nescent as  a  bubble,  but  drying  into  a 
crust. 

The  lightship  lay  far  away  from  the 
zone  of  turbid  sea,  and  the  ocean  about 
the  bank  in  which  she  was  wedged  was 
deeply  blue,  full  of  laughter,  and  shake  of 
silver  curl,  as  though  bent  on  passing  off 
its  late  fury-fit  as  an  excusable  frolic. 

"  Where  are  we  ? "  asked  Josephine. 

**  I  fancy  that  I  know,"  answered  Cable ; 
"  but  without  a  chart,  I  cannot  make  you 
understand.  Now  here  we  must  bide  till 
we  are  taken  off,  and  you  may  tell  me 
what  brought  you  to  the  lightship." 

"  I  was  out  rowing  yesterday  after- 
noon," said  the  girl,  *'and  I  was  caught 
unawares,  the  storm  came  on  so  suddenly. 
I  rowed  against  the  wind  till  I  could  row 
no  more,  and  I  saw  I  could  do  nothing.  I 
was  being  carried  out  to  sea;  and  then  I 
felt  that  my  only  chance  was  to  reach  your 
vessel." 

**  That  was  wise  of  you.  But  your  fa- 
ther should  not  have  let  you  come  out 
alone." 

"Oh,  I  go  out,  and  go  alone,  when  I 
choose." 

"  But  —  if  he  had  looked  at  the  glass,  he 
would  have  seen  the  fall." 

'•  I  did  not  ask  his  leave.  I  went  be- 
cause I  wanted  fresh  air  to  blow  the  bad 
thoughts  out  of  my  head  that  troubled 
me. 

**  Bad  thoughts  trouble  you  !  "  exclaimed 
Cable,  and  looked  steadilv  at  her  out  of 
his  crystalline  blue  eyes,  clear  and  spark- 
ling as  the  sea  that  surrounded  them.     "  I 
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should  not  have  supposed  that  possible. 
Where  the  head  is  that  of  an  angel,  one 
does  not  expect  that  it  shall  hold  bad 
thoughts.  No  one  looks  for  explosions 
in  a  porcelain  vase." 

Josephine  laughed  a  short,  impatient 
laugh,  and  tossed  her  chin.  The  elastic 
was  tight ;  she  put  her  finger  under  it ;  the 
skin  was  compressed  and  reddened  by  the 
band. 

She  was  a  handsome  dark  girl,  with 
transparent  olive  skin,  and  large  lustrous 
eyes  like  agates.  The  lashes  were  long; 
when  she  half  closed  her  lids,  they  gave  a 
languor  to  the  orbs,  dispelled  at  once  when 
full  lifted.  Her  cheelc  flushed  not  the 
rose  pink,  but  the  ripe  hue  of  the  apricot. 
She  had  very  dark  hair,  a  rounded  chin, 
broad  temples  ;  was  firmly  built.  To  any 
one  experienced  in  detecting  types,  a  tinge 
of  Jewish  blood  would  have  been  reco^ 
nized  in  the  features  and  hue.  "  Well, 
she  said,  and  laughed  again,  "  the  hurri- 
cane has  blown  my  bad  thoue^hts  out  of  my 
head,  as  it  has  carried  the  down  from  the 
willow  flowers  and  scattered  them  — 
Heaven  knows  where.  Woe  be  to  him 
who  picks  them  up!  —  they  will  detonate 
and  injure  his  hands." 

**  Were  they  so  bad?" 

"You  said  yourself  —  explosives." 

"  Miss  Cornellis,  I  made  a  clumsy  com- 
parison. If  I  may  ask  —  what  were  these 
thoughts  ?  " 

She  fidgeted  with  her  feet  and  plucked 
at  the  elastic  band.  In  her  nervous  con- 
fusion, she  drew  it  out,  let  it  slip,  and  the 
elastic  snapped  on  her  delicate  skin  so 
sharply  as  to  make  her  cry  out.  Then 
she  took  off  her  hat,  and  holding  her 
knees,  swung  the  hat  from  her  finger,  and 
let  the  wind  play  with  her  hair,  and  un- 
ravel it,  and  scatter  it  and  toss  about  the 
short  growth  over  her  brow. 

"  Were  the  thoughts  like  to  explode?** 
asked  Cable. 

**  The  questions  you  put  to  me  are  not 
fair,  captam,"  said  the  girl.  '*  My  thoughts 
are  my  own." 

*'  Not  a  bit.  Miss  Cornellis ;  you  said 
yourself  they  were  blown  about  for  any 
one  to  pick  up." 

**  Well  —  and  I  am  too  much  indebted 
to  you  to  wish  you  to  gather  them.  They 
are  dangerous.  Hands  off !  "  She  hugged 
her  knees,  and  played  with  the  string  of 
her  cap,  and  looked  at  the  plunging  waves 
on  the  sand.  Her  brow  darkened,  and 
her  eyes  lost  their  sparkle.  "Captain, 
when  shall  we  get  home  —  I  to  my  worries, 
you  to  your  babes  ?  " 
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Cable  shook  his  head.  "  We  must  wait 
Ah,  miss,  patience  is  an  article  of  which 
a  good  cargo  is  laid  in,  in  a  lightship. 
One  consumes  a  lot  of  it  in  a  fortnight 
—  separated  from  all  one  loves  at  home, 
and  with  none  to  speak  to  but  a  lout  of  a 
bov  with  no  more  intelligence  than  a  jelly- 
fish." 

'*  I  should  think  it  pleasant  to  live  in  a 
lightship.  I  could  be  well  content  to  stay 
where  I  am  now.  If  I  go  home,  I  shall 
get  into  troubles  again." 

"  But  —  what  are  your  troubles  ?  " 

"  I'm  adrift,"  said  the  ifirl.  "  As  I  stood 
bound  to  the  mast  last  night,  and  the  wind 
and  the  waves  carried  the  boat  and  me 
where  they  would,  I  thought  it  was  a  pic- 
ture of  myself  morally.  You  have  your 
seven  little  anchors  holding  you.  I  nave 
nothing.  You  are  tied  by  many  little 
fibres  to  hearth  and  home.  I  have  none 
of  these  fibres;  if  I  have,  they  hold  to 
nothing." 

She  was  still  looking  before  her.  She 
put  the  elastic  band  of  her  hat  between 
her  teeth  and  bit  and  tore  till  it  parted. 

"  There  ! "  said  Cable.  "  Now,  how  are 
you  to  keep  your  hat  on  ?  " 

She  looked  at  the  broken  string.  "  I 
did  not  know  what  I  was  about,"  she  said ; 
"  I  was  thinking  my  thoughts  again." 

"  I  see,"  said  Cable.  "  These  same 
thoughts  are  not  wholesome;  they  hurt 
her  who  harbors  them  and  those  they  con- 
cern." 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  they  drive  me  mad. 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  where  to  go. 
I  care  for  no  tie  any  more  than  that  of 
my  hat  I  have  torn.  I  would  tear  any  one 
of  them  that  restrained  me." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you."  said  the 
lightshipman,  shaking  his  head.  "  I've 
seven  little  girls  at  home,  and  Td  be  sorry 
to  think  any  one  of  them  should  grow  up 
with  such  thoughts  as  you  have  in  your 
head." 

"They  will  not.  Do  not  be  afraid. 
They  will  always  look  up  to  and  respect 
you.  Did  you  not  see  how  the  lantern 
swung  at  the  masthead  all  through  the 
storm  ?  It  never  went  out;  it  burned  all 
night ;  no  wave  engulfed  it.  We  could 
always  look  up  to  that.  You  are  the  light 
to  the  little  vessel  of  your  family,  and  your 
children  will  look  up  to  that." 

**  And  you,  my  dear  young  lady  ?  " 

"I  —  I  have  no  light  above  me." 

"  And  what  about  helm  and  helmsman, 
compass,  chart,  Miss  Cornellis  ?  " 

♦'  1  have  nothing,  neither  helm  nor 
helmsman,  nor  compass,  chart,  nor  anchor, 
nor  light.    I  am  —  drifting  —  a  derelict" 


CHAPTER  in, 
A    SEA-NETTLE. 


Cable  went  about  his  work  as  usual. 
He  would  not  have  to  relight  the  lamp,  as 
the  boat  was  not  at  the  station,  but  a  cast- 
away; however,  he  cleaned  the  lamp  as 
usual  and  put  the  burners  in  order.  Then 
he  went  into  the  cabin  to  clear  away  the 
breakfast  and  make  all  tidy,  after  the 
night  It  had  not  occurred  to  Josephine 
to  do  anything.  She  was  not  accustomed 
to  put  her  hand  to  menial  work ;  she  ex- 
pected to  be  waited  upon. 

She  half  sat,  hsdf  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
vessel  that  leaned  over,  nearest  the  water, 
listening  to  the  pleasant  lap  of  the  waves, 
with  the  flitter  on  her  face  from  the  sun 
reflected  m  the  glassy  water.  She  amused 
herself  with  watching  the  foam  bubbles 
dance  along,  with  wondering  what  the 
dark  thines  were  beneath  the  men  sur- 
face that  drifted  by.  Then  she  looked  up 
and  let  the  hot  sun  bum  her  ^ce ;  she 
shut  her  eyes,  and  basked,  or  opened 
them  to  see  the  gulls  and  ki tti wakes  nover 
and  dart  above.  Then  she  put  both  her 
hands  about  her  eyes,  and  tried  to  distin« 
guish  whether  that  faint  white  patch  far 
away  in  the  blue  were  the  moon  or  a  ghastly 
cloud.  The  tide  had  risen,  and  occasion- 
ally the  waves  came  up  so  high  that  her 
hand  over  the  side  dipped  in  the  water, 
and  she  sought  to  eaten  the  weeds  that 
were  floating  on  it  With  her  fingers 
hangin&[  over  the  bulwarks,  with  salt  drops 
falling  from  them,  she  sang  the  mermaid's 
air  in  "  Oberon."  She  was  happy,  doing 
nothing,  inhaling  the  fresh  sea  air,  bask- 
ing in  the  brieht  sun. 

Josephine  Cornellis  was  the  daughter  of 
a  gentleman  of  independent  means,  who 
lived  in  a  %nlla  or  cottage  near  the  sea  at 
Hanford.  The  house  was  not  beautiful, 
built  of  white  brick,  and  square,  but  it  was 
comfortable.  It  had  a  glass  conservatory 
to  the  south  before  the  drawing-room  win* 
dows ;  and  a  pretty  garden,  inc&sed  within 
tarred  wooden  b(»rds,  that  went  down  to 
the  sea-wall.  Mr.  Cornellis  lived  in  Rose 
Cottage  with  his  unmarried  sister  and  his 
daughter.  He  was  a  man  of  whose  ante- 
cedents little  was  known.  He  had  bought 
Rose  Cottage  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  and  had  come  there  with  his  sick  wife, 
because  the  doctors  ordered  her  sea  air 
and  the  chlorine  effluvium  from  the  rotting 
seaweed.  She  had  died  there,  a  feeble, 
dispirited  woman,  whom  few  had  got  to 
know ;  and  the  husband  remained  on,  as 
widower,  with  the  little  daughter  whom  he 
allowed  to  go  much  her  own  way. 
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Mr.  Cornellis  was  suspected  of  having 
Jewish  blood  in  him ;  but  no  one  knew 
anything  about  his  ancestry.  His  true 
history  was  this.  His  great-grandfather, 
the  first  of  the  name,  was  an  Austrian 
Jew,  who  came  by  his  appellation  in  this 
way.  The  emperor  Joseph  II.  issued  an 
order  that  all  Jews  in  his  dominions  were 
to  provide  themselves  with  fixed  sur- 
names. Accordingly,  the  Hebrew  Levis 
and  Samuels  and  Isaacs  chose  for  them- 
selves the  most  flowery  appellations  they 
could  invent,  and  became  a  Mountain  of 
Roses  (Rosenber^j)  or  a  Valley  of  Lilies 
(Lilienthal),  or  affected  heraldic  distinc- 
tions, as  Red  Shield  (Rothschild)  or  Gold- 
en Star  (Goldenstern),  or  simply  Stag 
(Hirsch)  or  Lion  (L6we).  But  old  Moses 
Israel  had  not  a  lively  imagination,  nor 
much  ambition,  and  wnen  summoned  be- 
fore the  magistrate  to  have  his  name  regis- 
tered, he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  call  himself. 
*'Come,  old  skinflint,"  said  the  official, 
taking  the  pen  from  his  ear,  "come  —  the 
name." 

**  The  name  ! "  stammered  Moses  Israel. 

"The  surname.  It  must  be  entered  on 
the  protocol.  I  have  no  time  to  waste  on 
you.^' 

"  Surname  ! "  repeated  the  Jew,  and  put 
up  his  hand  to  his  head. 

'*  I  sec,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  you  have 
a  cornelian  ring  on  your  forefinger.  Cor- 
nelian shall  be  your  name,  or " 

"  Or.^"  Moses  Israel  accepted  the  ap- 
pellation given  him  from  his  ring  rather 
than  risk  the  alternative.  Austrial  offi- 
cials did  not  lose  much  time  with  a  Jew  in 
those  days.  So  the  son  of  Moses  Israel 
called  himself  after  his  father,  Levi  Car- 
neols,  but  came  to  England,  where  he 
softened  the  Carneols  into  Cornellis.  He 
married  an  Englishwoman,  and  professed 
Christianity.  The  great-grandson  of  old 
Moses  Israel  was  Justin  Cornellis.  As  his 
father  was  not  well  off,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  do  something  for  a  livelihood,  and  as  he 
had  no  love  of  hard  work,  he  attached  him- 
self to  a  missionary  society,  and  was  sent 
about  Asia  and  northern  Africa  in  quest 
of  the  lost  tribes.  He  drew  three  hun- j 
dred  a  vear  from  this  society,  and  rambled 
about,  sending  home  occasional  reports,  | 
pure  fabrications,  based  on  absolutely  no 
facts,  spiced  with  appeals  to  fanaticism 
and  piety.  This  lasted  till  somewhere  in 
the  Levant  he  caught  the  affections  of  a 
young  English  lady,  the  daughter  of  a 
merchant,  and  eloped  with  her,  got  mar- 
ried, and  then  threw  up  his  position  as 
missionary  to  the  lost  tribes. 

The  relations  of   his  wife  were  very 
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angry  at  the  marriage,  and  Cornellis  did 
not  get  with  her  as  much  money  as  he  had 
calculated  on  securing.  Nevertheless,  he 
got  something  —  her  mother's  portion; 
and  with  her  and  her  intome,  he  settled 
in  England,  where  he  did  his  best  to  dissi- 
pate her  fortune  on  his  own  selfish  pleas- 
ures. He  neglected  his  wife,  and  spent 
much  of  1/is  time  in  town.  She  became  a 
mother,  and  then  her  health  gave  way. 
She  had  not  the  spirit  to  bear  up  against 
her  disappointments.  She  had  idealized 
the  earnest,  handsome  missionary;  and 
when  she  found  him  a  sceptical,  selfish 
man,  her  disappointment  crushed  her 
spirit.  She  lived  on  for  several  years,  till 
her  daughter  Josephine  was  about  twelve^ 
and  then  died. 

Mr.  Cornellis  was  a  man  who  knew 
human  nature,  or  prided  himself  on  know- 
ing it;  but  he  knew  only  its  weaknesses. 
He  held  mankind  in  contempt,  as  some- 
thing to  be  preyed  on  by  the  man  who  had 
intelligence. 

Associated  with  such  a  father,  void  of 
principle,  it  may  be  understood  how  Jo- 
sephine could  speak  of  herself  as  a  derelict 
without  anchor,  light,  or  chart  She  was 
a  girl  with  natural  warmth  of  character 
and  generous  feeling;  but  they  were 
blighted  by  the  cold  sarcastic  breath  dE 
her  father's  spirit,  a  spirit  that  sneered  at 
kindliness,  yet  affected  it  in  public ;  that 
made  a  mock  of  enthusiasm,  yet  pretended 
to  it  when  likely  to  be  profitable. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Cornellis  had  cut 
himself  completely  adrift  from  all  his  old 
associates ;  but  as  hi.s  means  became  re- 
duced, he  began  again  to  court  them,  and 
resumed  his  cloak  of  piety  and  benevo- 
lence, as  occasion  served,  much  as  an 
actor  would  put  on  his  costume  for  the 
part  he  was  prepared  to  represent 

There  are  hypocrites  of  all  sorts  in  the 
world;  the  most  common  kind  is  that 
which  deceives  itself.  Those  who  belong 
to  this  br«ed  are  unconscious  hypocrites, 
and  no  one  would  be  more  surprised  than 
themselves  to  be  stripped  of  their  mas- 
querade. But  Mr.  Cornellis  knew  per- 
fectly what  he  was  about  He  wanted 
something  of  a  certain  class  of  men,  and 
he  dressed  his  window  to  catch  them.  At 
home,  he  made  no  pretence  to  believe  in 
the  goodness  of  the  articles  exposed ;  he 
scoffed  at  the  fools  who  were  caught  by 
them. 

Josephine  respected  her  father  for  his 
ability,  but  could  not  love  him.  He 
showed  her  little  affection ;  he  ridiculed 
all  exhibition  of  feeling. 

Her  aunt  was  not  an  interesting  woman. 
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She  was  a  butt  for  her  brother's  jokes ;  a 
woman  with  a  mind  essentially  common' 
place,  without  taste,  refinement,  and  abil- 
ity. She  was  stout  and  plain.  There  was 
in  her,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  hon- 
esty and  kindliness.  Josephine  depised 
Aunt  Judith  because  she  was  stupid. 
There  was  no  one  about  her  whom  she 
could  love. 

Richard  Cable  came  up,  took  a  bucket, 
turned  it  over,  and  seated  himself  on  it, 
with  his  knitting,  near  Josephine. 

"  I  have  been  watching  a  violet-colored 
jellv-fish,"  she  said  languidly.  "It  opens 
and  shuts  like  a  parasol,  and  so  works  its 
way  along ;  but  bow  it  can  think  to  do  this 
perplexes  me,  as  it  has  no  brains." 

"  There  are  certain  to  be  jelly-fish  where 
the  water  is  shallow  and  warm." 

"  What  an  ideally  perfect  life  they  lead, 
floating  when  the  sun  shines,  sinking  when 
storm  threatens." 

"  But,  Miss  Cornellis,  it  is  not  a  good 
life  at  all  for  such  as  us  —  we  must  always 
keep  up,  never  sink." 

"  And  to  drift  with  the  tide,"  she  said. 

"  This  makes  the  difference  between  us 
and  jelly-fish,"  said  the  sailor.  ••  They  go 
with  the  current,  and  we  swim  against  the 
tide.  God  has  withdrawn  bmin  from  the 
creature  because  it  does  not  require  one, 
floating  as  it  does  with  the  tide.  Brain  is 
needed  only  for  those  whose  life  is  made 
up  of  effort." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  laughed :  •*  I 
suppose  it  is  so.  And  yet,  there  is  a  lux- 
ury in  having  the  consciousness  of  brain- 
power in  one,  and  yet  —  swimming  with 
the  tide." 

*•  That  is  not  a  luxury  —  it  is  a  treason," 
said  Cable.  "  Would  you  be  a  jelly-fish, 
Miss  Cornellis  ?  Then  choose  only  luke- 
warm and  shallow  water  as  your  element." 
There  was  a  tone  of  reproach  in  his  voice. 

She  was  displeased  at  it,  and  pouted. 

"  Would  you  like  a  net,  miss,  and  try  to 
catch  prawns  ?  "  he  asked  after  a  pause. 

**  No.  I  want  to  be  a  jelly-fish  for  the 
nonce  —  do  nothing,  think  of  nothing,  but 
enjoy  the  sun  and  the  glitter  of  the  water." 

Again  a  silence  of  some  duration. 

**  Did  you  chance  to  see  my  mother  and 
anv  of  my  little  ones  about,  before  you 
lett  Hantord  ?  "  asked  Cable.  **  Excuse 
my  asking ;  but  I  have  not  seen  them  for 
ten  days." 

**  No,"  answered  Josephine.  "  I  don't 
know  them  by  sight." 

"  There  are  seven,"  said  Cable. 

"  So  1  have  heard.  You  have  lost  your 
wife  ?  " 

•*  Yes.  Poor  Polly  died  ten  months  aga" 
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"Tell  me  something  about  the  chil- 
dren," said  Josephine.  She  lacked  S3rm- 
palhv  to  hear  concerning  them.  She  spoke 
carelessly.  She  was  vexed  in  her  idle 
mood  at  oeing  disturbed.  She  was  in  no 
way  interested  in  the  children ;  if  they  had 
been  drowned,  she  would  not  have  cared. 

"  It's  a  funny  thin^  for  a  man  to  do,  to 
knit,"  she  saidTsleepiIy. 

"  I  knit  for  my  Daoe ;  and  I  knit  the 
love  of  my  heart  m  and  out  with  the  wool, 
to  keep  the  dear  little  feet  warm." 

"  I  suppose  you  are  fond  of  it  I  hate 
babies." 

Cable  said  nothing.  He  looked  at  Jose- 
phine's handsome  face  and  wondered, 
tie  knitted  a  round,  thinking,  and  then  he 
said :  "  Some  day  you  may  have  babes  of 
your  own,  and  then  you  would  like  them 
to  have  a  thousand  feet,  and  to  clothe  all 
the  little  feet  in  socks  knitted  out  of  your 
heartstrings.  You  would  fi;ive  them  every- 
thing you  had ;  you  wouKI  love  them  so 
dearly." 

"I  cannot  understand  you.  Are  you 
talking  Chinese  ?  " 

"  No — the  language  of  nature." 

**Yes;  I  suppose  it  is  so.  Cats  and 
dogs,  and  I  have  no  doubt  also  jelly-fish, 
love  their  young.  As  the  brain  gains, 
there  is  less  of  this  animal  affection.  My 
father  is  a  very  clever  man.  He  does  not 
care  much  for  me.  You  see,  I  am  of  no 
use  to  him." 

•*  He  not  care  for  you ! " 

**  Oh,  he  cares  for  roe,  because  he  has 
the  trusteeship  of  my  mother's  little  for- 
tune. You  must  see,  Mr.  Cable,  disinter- 
ested affection  is,  and  must  be,  irrational. 
That,  I  should  think,  was  obvious  to  the 
meanest  capacity." 

Cable  continued  his  knittine.  Her 
words  troubled  him,  and  his  hand  was  un- 
steady ;  he  dropped  a  stitch. 

Josephine  had  her  eyes  half  closed, 
watchine^  him,  and  a  smile  twinkled  on  her 
lips.  She  was  amused  at  him,  he  was  so 
simple.  He  loved  his  children,  he  had 
little  brain.    Then  she  laughed  out. 

Cable  raised  his  bright  blue  eyes  and 
met  hers.  He  did  not  speak ;  but  he  ques- 
tioned the  occasion  of  her  laujg^h  with 
them.  He  had  a  suspicion  that  she 
laughed  at  him. 

**I  only  want  one  thing  to  make  me 
quite  happy,"  she  said.  **J  was  thinking 
of  some  chocolate  creams  I  left  on  my 
dressine-table.  Do  you  know  that  when 
I  have  been  missed.  Aunt  Judith  will  eat 
my  chocolate  creams,  aifd  so  console  her- 
self for  my  being  drowned?  What  is 
there  for  dinner  to^y  ?  " 
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"  Salt  pork.    I  have  nothing  else." 

"It  is  well  Aunt  Judith  is  not  here. 
She  would  be  more  troubled  at  having 
salt  pork,  than  at  being  cast  away  on  a 
sandbank." 

*'  You  do  not  speak  respectfully  of  your 
aunt." 

**  I  do  not  respect  her." 

**  I  wish,  miss,"  said  Cable,  "  you  would 
promise  me,  when  you  are  on  shore,  that 
you  would  look  at  my  little  ones." 

*'  O  yes ;  I  will  carry  them  bonbons ; 
but  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  shall 
not  fall  in  love  with  them." 

Richard  Cable's  brow  was  troubled,  and 
his  hands  would  not  make  the  stitches 
right.  He  laid  the  little  sock  aside,  and 
folded  his  rough  brown  hands  round  his 
knee.  He  was  a  man  who  thought  a  good 
deal.  Isolated  from  all  companions  for 
every  alternate  fortnight,  except  only  from 
the  tiresome,  stupid  boy  who  was  no  asso- 
ciate, he  lived  much  in  his  own  thoughts. 
In  the  lightship  he  had  time  on  his  hands, 
time  in  which  to  think;  and  perhaps  the 
nature  of  his  occupation,  perhaps  natural 
proclivity,  had  made  of  him  a  man  who 
lived  an  inner  life,  a  quiet,  serene-souled 
man,  who  had  never  known  a  greater 
trouble  than  the  death  of  Polly,  his  young 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  when  she  was 
eighteen,  and  he  hardly  one-and-twenty. 
At  seaside  places,  where  there  is  much 
fishing,  the  men  marry  early.  He  had 
loved  his  Polly  warmly,  placidly,  not  pas- 
sionately. There  had  been  no  cross-cur- 
rents in  his  courting ;  all  had  gone 
smoothly  to  marriage  ;  and  since  marriage, 
the  course  had  also  been  smooth  till  the 
great  breakdown  ten  months  ago.  He 
was  a  God -fearing  man,  with  a  simple, 
childlike  trust  and  faith  ;  and  he  was  a 
kindly  man  to  all  around  him.  Though 
he  grumbled  about  the  boy  Joe  who  was 
associated  with  him,  he  was  considerate 
of  him,  and  gentle  with  him,  sparing  him 
hard  work,  and  careful  to  speak  no  un- 
seemly word  before  him.  Joe  looked  up 
to  him  as  a  dog  to  its  master,  with  a 
hearty  devotion  ;  and  his  parents  were  in- 
clined to  joke  him  about  his  references  to 
Master  Cable's  opinions,  as  though  they 
were  infallible. 

When  Richard's  fortnight  was  out,  and 
he  came  back  to  Han  ford,  no  man  could 
be  hapi^icr  than  he,  as  he  sat  with  the 
baby  on  his  knee,  and  put  his  rough  lin- 
ger into  its  mouth  and  let  it  try  its  new 
tooth  on  it;  with  the  six  other  little  girls 
round  him.  all  fair-haired,  with  clear  com- 
plexions and  blue  eyes.  lUit  though  he 
dearly  loved  them  all,  and  made  most  fuss 
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with  the  baby,  the  eldest,  Mary,  sat  near- 
est his  heart.  She  was  called  after  his 
dead  wife;  and  there  was  a  look  about 
her  eyes  and  something  in  all  the  upper 
part  of  her  face  that  made  him  think  of 
Polly.  He  took  her  to  walk  with  hira,  but 
did  not  speak  much.  He  was  a  silent 
man,  thinking  his  own  thoughts.  These 
thoughts  were  of  a  simple  order,  and  the 
revolution  in  his  brain  was  by  no  means 
excentric;  but  now  he  was  brought  in 
contact  with  a  young  girl  who  belonged 
not  only  to  a  different  social  sphere,  out 
to  a  distinct  moral  and  mental  order ;  and 
against  his  will,  she  exerted  a  powerful 
disturbing  influence  on  his  mind.  He  did 
not  understand  her;  he  was  uncertain 
whether  she  spoke  out  the  real  feelings 
of  her  heart ;  or  whether  she  dissembled 
with  him,  and  affected  a  callousness  which 
she  did  not  actually  feel.  He  looked  long 
and  steadily  at  her,  trying  to  read  her 
character.  She  felt  his  eyes  on  her,  and 
every  now  and  then  half  opened  her  lids 
and  looked  at  him  in  reply  to  his  gaze  ; 
then  he  started  and  turned  his  head  away 
with  a  sensation  as  if  he  had  received  a 
shot. 

*'  How  long  is  it  since  your  father  died  ?  ** 
asked  Josephine,  sitting  up  and  putting  on 
her  hat. 

He  paused  awhile  to  gather  his  thoughts 
before  he  replied,  then  he  said  quietly, 
gravely,  without  a  muscle  changing  in  his 
face  :  ''  I  have  lost  him  since  I  was  an  in- 
fant.   I  do  not  remember  him." 

*'  What  did  he  die  of  ?  Was  he  drowned 
at  sea  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  dead." 

**  Not  dead  I  "  She  opened  her  beauti- 
ful brown  eyes  in  surprise.  "  Where  is  he, 
then  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

**  How  droll !  Why  does  he  not  live 
with  your  mother  and  you?  " 

He  paused  again  —  a  dark  color  mantled 
his  brow  and  temples.  *'  He  deserted  my 
mother." 

**  And  you  have  never  been  after  him  ?  •* 

"  No."    He  moved  uneasily. 

"  Nor  would  1  —  unless  he  had  money." 

Cable  stood  up  and  paced  the  deck  with 
his  head  down.  He  raised  it  now  and  then 
and  looked  over  the  sea  to  the  horizon. 
He  was  wishing  that  a  sail  were  visible. 
He  became  uneasy  at  being  cast  away  on 
I  a  sandbank  with  tnis  girl.  Her  presence 
'  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  his  mmd.  He 
was  attracted  by  her,  yet  she  repelled  him. 
He  pitied  her,  yet  he  feared  her. 

Presently  he  came  up  to  her,  and  she 
raised  her  brown  eyes  to  him  to  ask  what 
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he  wanted.  He  bent  his  away.  "Look 
into  the  water,"  he  said  a  little  roughly. 

"  The  water  is  falling ;  1  can  see  through 
to  the  sand." 

"  Do  you  see  yonder  yellow  mass  float- 
ing by  ? " 

"  Yes  —  like  a  ghostly  sponge." 

**  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ?  " 

*'  A  sort  of  jelly-lish." 

"  It  is  a  sea-nettle." 

"  A  plant  ? " 

*'  No  ;  a  living  being.  If  you  were  to 
touch  it,  it  would  sting  you,  perhaps  para- 
lyze you.  I  have  known  bathers  in  deep 
water  who  have  encountered  one  of  these 
harmless-looking  creatures,  and  the  touch 
has  deadened  their  nerves,  so  that  they 
have  sunk  as  lead  and  never  come  up 
again  alive." 

"  It  is  a  pretty  thing,  too,  with  its  long 
filaments.  You  hinted  that  there  were 
human  beings  like  jelly-fish." 

"  There  are.  What  I  say,  I  think.  And 
there  are  human  beings,  even  beautiful 
young  girls,  like  sea-nettles.  The  jelly- 
fish have  no  heads ;  they  do  not  hurt. 
The  sea-nettles  have  no  hearts ;  they  sting 
and  kill." 

"  And  I,"  laughed  Josephine,  "  I  am 
one  of  the  latter !  You  are  not  compli- 
mentary. I  have  not  hurt  you — at  least 
I  have  had  no  intention  of  cfoing  so." 

*'  The  sea-nettle  has  no  thought  of  hurt- 
ing the  bather;  its  touch  palsies  without 
its  having  spiteful  purpose,  simply  be- 
cause it  don't  consider  the  feelings  of 
those  it  encounters." 

Her  face  became  grave,  and  she  turned 
it  abruptly  away  towards  the  sea. 

He  continued  his  walk.  Then  he  went 
into  the  cabin  and  fetched  his  telescope. 
He  looked  intently  in  one  direction;  Jose- 
phine looked  over  the  bulwarks  in  another  ; 
he  at  the  far  off,  she  at  the  near  —  the 
ebbing  tide  and  the  drifting  weed  and  liv- 
ing creatures  in  the  shallows.  Then  he 
came  across  to  her.  "  I  am  sorry  I  spoke 
rudely,"  he  said. 

She  turned  her  face.  There  were  tears 
in  her  eyes,  perhaps  of  mortified  vanity. 
She  put  out  her  hand  to  him.  '*  Do  not 
be  afraid  to  touch  me,"  she  said  with  a 
forced  laugh  ;  '*  I  will  not  hurt  you.  I 
would  not  do  so  for  a  great  deal.  I  dare 
say  I  am  hard.  I  am  unhappy.  I  trust 
no  one  ;  believe  in  nothing  ;  have  no  love, 
no  hope.  I  will  not  sting.  Tell  me  the 
truth  always,  however  unpalatable.  I  hate 
lies." 

Then  he  stooped  and  touched  the  tips 
of  her  fingers  with  his  lips.  **  I  pity  you 
infinitely,"  he  said.     "  You  must  find  some 
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one  or  something  to  love,  or  you  will  be 
lost." 

His  voice  was  so  kind,  his  manner  so 
deferential,  such  genuine,  hearty  compas- 
sion streamed  out  of  his  honest  eyes,  that 
she  was  softened.  **  I  will  come  and  see 
you  sometimes,"  she  said;  "1  will  see 
your  mother  and  the  children.  1  will  try 
to  get  interested  in  them,  and  get  out  of 
myself,  and  away  from  the  hateful  atmo- 
sphere that  surrounds  me  at  home."  Then 
she  laughed.  **  Mr,  Cable,  throw  me  a 
rope  DOW  and  then,  and  haul  me  out  of  the 
shallow  water  in  which  I  live,  and  where  I 
shall  become  a  sea-nettle." 

"  With  God's  help,  I  will  do  what  I  can," 
he  said  gravely,  and  put  his  hand  to  his 
cap,  as  offering  a  salute. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
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"Ten  minutes  too  late.  Monsieur!" 
said  the  porter,  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile 
that  was  meant  to  be  consolatory,  as  I 
alighted  in  front  of  the  great  railway  sta- 
tion, merely  to  hear  that  the  train  which 
should  have  wafted  me  seawards  and  Lon- 
donwards  had  started  without  me.  It  was 
vexatious;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
There  was  an  evening  train  by  which  I 
could  travel,  and  so,  leaving  my  luggage 
in  the  cloak-room  at  the  station,  I  drove 
back  to  my  former  comfortable  quarters 
in  the  hotel  which  I  had  lately  left.  It 
was  pleasantly  situated,  that  hotel,  over- 
looking one  of  those  broad  boulevards 
that  are  the  pride  of  that  old  Belgian  city 
—  a  city  of  gardens,  and  parks,  and  open 
spaces  that  Iceep  it  bright  and  healthy,  if 
less  quaintly  picturesque  than  some  otners 
of  the  great  towns  of  the  Low  Countries. 

The  day  was  fine,  clear,  and  frosty,  but 
the  winter  sun  shone  cheerily  on  the  tall 
elms,  leafless  now,  of  the  boulevard  upon 
which  I  gazed,  musing  over  recollections 
of  former  Christmas  eves,  such  as  this 
was,  very  variously  spent  in  different 
quarters  of  the  world.  Presently  my  prac- 
tised ear  caught  the  approachmg  sound 
of  military  music,  slowly  played,  and  next 
the  unmistakable  roll  of  mufi^ed  drums, 
the  heavy  tread  of  marching  feet,  and  the 
clank  of  accoutrements. 

"  An  oflScer*s  funeral ! "  I  thought,  and 
the  conjecture  was  confirmed  as  an  ad- 
vanced guard,  with  reversed  arms,  came 
in  sight,  and  halted  in*  front  of  a  large 
white  house,  next  door  to  the  hotel.  I 
now  observed,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
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wide  porte-cochere  of  this  mansion  was 
open  and  the  doorposts  and  lintel  draped 
with  hangings  of  black  edged  with  silver, 
while  in  front  of  the  entrance  stood  a 
hearse,  drawn  by  four  sleek,  black  horses, 
whose  trappings  of  black  velvet  were 
trimmed  with  silver,  too.  Of  silver  also 
were  the  four  huge  lamps,  lighted  now, 
and  blinking,  like  yellow  eyes,  at  the  pale 
sunshine  of  the  short  winter's  day,  which 
decked  the  angles  of  the  roof,  while  in 
front  towered  a  tall  silver  cross.  The 
great  Flanders  horses,  as  if  proud  of  their 
caparisons,  pawed  the  pavement  impa- 
tiently, bringing  a  shower  of  sparks  at 
every  hoof-stroke,  and  seemed  eager  for 
the  start. 

*'The  millinery  and  upholstery  of  mourn- 
ing ceremonial,"  said  I  to  myself,  "are 
much  the  same  all  the  world  over.  Your 
undertaker  has  a  gainful  trade,  no  doubt. 
But  what  have  we  here  ^  "  —  as  a  slender 
young  fellow,  in  a  court  suit  splendid  with 
embroidery,  wearing  a  sword  and  carrying 
a  cocked  hat  under  nis  arm,  tripped  out  of 
the  house  and  gave  orders  to  the  black- 
coated  satellites  who  stood  beside  the 
equipage,  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  one 
accustomed  to  be  obeyed.  And  then  I 
remembered  that  foreign  funerals  of  the 
more  expensive  sort  require,  by  tradition, 
the  presence  of  some  such  functionary, 
who  directs  the  proceedings,  and  who  is 
styled  an  usher.  The  make-up,  in  a  the- 
atrical sense,  of  this  individual  usher  was 
faultless,  and  he  was  evidently  impressed, 
himself,  by  a  sense  of  the  weight  and  dig- 
nity of  the  part  which  he  had  to  play,  as 
deputy  grand  marshal  of  the  palace  at  the 
court  of  King  Death.  He  wore  his  gold- 
hiked  sword  as  gracefully  as  if  a  rapier 
had  dangled  gaily  at  his  side  since  his 
boyhood;  his  costume  was  perfect,  from 
the  lace  ruffles  that  almost  hid  his  small 
hands  to  the  buckled  shoes  whose  var- 
nished leather  encased  his  dapper  feet; 
and  the  pearly  whiteness  of  his  silk  stock- 
ings was  un marred  by  speck  or  crease,  as 
he  moved  to  and  fro,  gesticulating,  finding 
fault,  waving  his  wand  of  ebony  as  if  it 
had  been  the  bdton  of  the  leaaer  of  an 
orchestra. 

Never  was  there  a  critic  so  hard  to  sat- 
isfy as  this  active  young  master  of  the 
ceremonies.  Again  and  again  he  skipped 
out  into  the  roadway,  at  imminent  risk  of 
being  crushed  by  some  jolting  drag  or 
fast-trotting  tandem  returning  from  the 
afternoon  promenade  in  the  Cois,  to  take 
an  artistic  survey  of  the  hearse  and  its 
decorations ;  and  each  time  he  insisted 
on  some  change  in  the  position  of  the 
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costly  frippery  that  bedecked  it 
ently  there  were  carried  forth  several 
gigantic  wreaths  of  those  Parma  violeti, 
of  which  Nice  sends  so  many  cargoes 
from  her  sun-kissed  gardens  to  tne  bleaker 
north,  and  then  the  usher  became  almost 
frantic  with  excitement.  He  would  con- 
fide the  arrangement  of  these  monstrous 
garlands  to  no  meaner  hands  than  his ;  nor 
was  he  easy  to  please,  even  with  his  own 
skill,  in  massing  the  rich  luxuriance  of  the 
flowers. 

Around  each  of  the  big  silver  lamps, 
blazing  as  in  defiance  of  the  daylight,  a 
wreath  was  hung ;  three  more  were  on  the 
roof ;  three  within  the  hearse,  where  the 
vacant  space  seemed  to  await  the  coffin.  I 
say  "  seemed  "  advisedly,  for,  if  ever  there 
was  a  four-wheeled  impostor,  brought  out 
from  its  dismal  coach-house  for  ostenta* 
tion  alone,  it  was  that  same  hearse.  Bat 
the  usher  was  in  his  glory,  now  by  the  aid 
of  a  step-ladder  scaling  the  roof  to  shift 
the  places  of  the  wreaths ;  now  diving  in 
between  the  heavy  curtains  of  the  mortu- 
ary car,  like  a  showman  anxious  to  get 
his  puppets  ready  for  the  coming  show; 
hurrying  in  tip-toe  haste ;  capering ;  scold- 
ing; but  always  with  a  face  the  intense 
seriousness  oi  which  was  clearly  single- 
minded  and  earnest.  Then  came  a  pause, 
and  then  the  heavy  tread  of  men  trained 
to  keep  step,  but  walking  now  with  some- 
what of  a  shuffling  gait,  by  reason  of  the 
burden  they  had  to  bear.  That  burden 
was  the  coffln,  covered  with  a  rich  pall, 
worked  in  gold,  with  coronets  and  henudic 
bearings,  and  carried  by  soldiers. 

Solemnly  the  usher  skipped  forward, 
almost  staggering  under  the  weight  of 
three  colossal  violet  wreaths,  and  these  he 
proceeded  to  place  upon  the  coffin,  so  that 
one  floral  crown  should  overlap  another; 
and  being  at  last  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
play, he  waved  his  hand  aloft,  and  imme- 
diately the  music  struck  up,  and  the 
procession  began  to  move.  It  had  to  pass 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  so  that  all  the  actors 
and  accessories  of  the  dismal  show  glided, 
with  slow  steps  and  frequent  halts,  past 
my  window.  First  went  the  escort;  uen 
the  band;  and  next  the  coffin  with  its 
martial  bearers,  while  beside  it  was  led  the 
charger,  covered  with  a  huge  veil  of  crape, 
through  which  could  be  seen  the  holsters 
and  the  sword  dangling  at  the  saddle-bow, 
which  its  dead  master  would  nex'er  mount 
again.  Two  and  two,  and  bareheaded, 
came  the  mourners,  on  foot,  and  appar- 
j  ently  indifferent  to  the  chill  of  the  frosty 
j  air ;  men  of  wealth  and  station,  as  1 
I  guessed,  and  with  whom  were  mingled  a 
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number  of  officers  of  the  earrison  in  varied 
uniforms.  Far  and  wide  rang  out  the 
dirge  of  the  music ;  the  empty  hearse  with 
its  nodding  cross  and  blazing  lamps,  was 
followed  by  a  long  line  of  coroneted  car- 
riages, the  owners  of  which,  doubtless, 
walked  in  front,  and  which  were  tenant- 
less  too ;  and  then  came  on  the  rearguard 
with  reversed  arms,  slowly  marching  on 
their  way  to  the  taper-lighted  church  and 
the  distant  cemetery. 

The  funeral  had  not  long  gone  by,  be- 
fore 1  became  conscious  of  a  certain  stir 
and  bustle  in  the  street  below,  which  evi- 
dently portended  some  important  event. 
Spectators,  market-women,  workmen,  and 
bloused  peasants,  homeward-bound  with 
baskets  emptied  of  the  eggs,  and  chickens, 
and  shapeless  lumps  of  yellow  butter,  be- 
gan to  congregate,  mingling  with  some 
score  or  so  of  that  minor  bourgeoisie  that 
lives  frugally  on  its  modest  income,  and, 
having  overmuch  leisure,  is  greedy  for  a 
sight  of  any  street  spectacle.  There  were 
idle  troopers,  too,  belonging  to  the  cav- 
alry, whose  trumpets  rang  out  shrilly,  ever 
and  anon,  from  the  barracks  hard  by; 
while  a  milk-woman  on  her  rounds,  with 
glistening  brass  cans  in  the  little  green 
cart  that  her  sturdy  mastiff,  with  his  brass- 
studded  harness  and  red  worsted  tassels, 
drew  so  easily,  forgot  her  customers  as 
she  secured  for  herself  a  place  in  the 
foremost  rank.  Then  children  suddenly 
appeared,  basket-laden,  strewing  the  street 
with  flowers  and  cut  fragments  of  colored 
paper,  until  the  rough  paving-stones  all 
but  disappeared  beneath  an  irregular  mo- 
saic of  red  and  white,  green  and  blue. 
The  bells  of  neighboring  churches  sent 
forth,  with  common  accord,  a  joyous  peal, 
which  was  echoed  by  those  of  a  monas- 
tcry  on  the  farther  side  of  my  hotel,  and 
through  the  gate  of  which  I  had  often 
seen  the  poor  —  such  beggars  as  Sterne 
depicted  — going  in  for  their  daily  dole  of 
bread  and  soup.  From  afar  came  the 
boom  and  clang  of  music,  blended  with 
the  deep,  rich  notes  of  the  chanting,  as 
the  head  of  the  procession  came  in  sight. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  town 
could  have  contained  so  many  girls  — 
voung,  well  dressed,  and  pretty  —  as  had 
been  by  ecclesiastical  influence  or  by  so- 
cial considerations,  induced  to  walK  in 
that  procession.  They  were  of  all  ages, 
from  the  lisping  child  ill  at  ease  in  ner 
stiffly  starched  frock  and  white  shoes,  to 
the  tall  maiden,  carrying  a  heavy  flag  with 
the  air  of  a  Joan  oi  Arc ;  but  there  they 
were,  squadrons  of  girls  in  white ;  bevies 
of  girls  in  blue ;  companies  of  girls  in 
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pink,  or  lilac,  or  maize  color ;  but  all  either 
actually  bearing  some  emblem  or  badge, 
or  feigning  to  assist  the  progress  of  some 
shrine,  or  reliquary,  or  colossal  crucifix, 
or  group  of  images,  by  grasping  the  end 
of  one  of  the  hundreds  of  bright  ribbons 
that  were  attached  to  these,  the  central 
features  and  rallying-points  of  the  show. 
On,  on  they  streamed,  walking  demurely 
to  the  music  of  bassoon  and  serpent,  cor- 
net and  drum,  of  clashing  cymbal  and 
piping  clarionet,  while  the  musicians,  col- 
lected from  many  a  parish  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  beat  and  blew  their  best.  Anon 
the  music  was  hushed,  and  nothing  broke 
the  silence,  save  the  deep  voices  of  the 
chanting  priests,  and  then  arose  the  shrill 
singing  of  many  children,  as  school  after 
school,  well  drilled  and  officered  by  nuns  or 
friars,  as  the  case  might  be,  marched  on  to 
swell  the  apparently  interminable  array. 

A  marvellous  effect  was  there  of  color 
and  grouping  artistically  arranged,  and  a 
rare  display,  too,  of  treasures  ecclesiastic 
that  seldom  see  the  light  of  day.  There 
is  nothing  now  in  the  market,  were  an 
empress  the  bidder,  to  equal  that  old  point- 
lace  just  drawn  forth  from  the  oaken  chest 
in  which  it  usually  reposes,  and  which 
was  the  pious  work  of  supple  fingers  that 
have  crumbled  to  dust  two  centuries  ago. 
Where  can  you  find  such  goldsmith's 
work  as  yonaer  casket,  that  in  bygone 
ages  was  consecrated  as  the  receptacle  of 
some  wonder-working  relic;  or  see  such 
a  triumph  of  art  as  that  jewelled  chalice, 
the  repouss^  work  of  which  was  surely 
wrought  by  fairy  hammers,  so  light  and 
delicate  is  the  tracery? 

Those  who  take  a  share  in  the  proces- 
sion seem  to  have  an  all-engrossing  inter- 
est in  their  task,  which  makes  them  for 
the  moment  deaf  and  blind  to  all  that  has 
not  reference  to  the  business  of  the  hour. 
The  youngest  prattler  who  has  been  en- 
trusted with  a  miniature  silken  pennon, 
whereon  some  sacred  motto  has  been 
worked  in  gold  or  silver,  is  as  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  duty  as  are  those  two  stal- 
wart men,  who  have  quite  enough  to  do 
as  they  support,  by  its  double  poles,  a 
heavy  parochial  banner  of  purple  velvet 
and  gleaming  bullion,  or  yonder  band  of 
damsels  in  white,  with  flowing  veils,  tali 
and  fair  as  so  many  lilies,  who  cluster 
round  the  gilded  shrine,  within  which 
glimpses  can  be  caught  of  the  gorgeously 
attired  images  within. 

On,  and  still  onwards,  like  a  shining 
river  bathed  in  multi-colored  light,  flows 
the  apparently  endless  stream  of  the  great 
procession,  pausing,  sometimes,  when  the 
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sound  of  chanting  voices  is  alone  heard ; 
and  soon,  at  the  tinkling  signal  of  a  silver 
bell,  resuming  its  slow  statcliness  of 
march.  The  route  already  traversed  must 
have  been  long ;  the  keen  air,  as  the  day 
begins  to  die,  grows  sharper  still ;  but  no 
one  of  the  many  actors,  old  or  young,  in 
this  outdoor  panorama,  appears  to  suffer 
from  fatigue  or  cold  ;  the  whole  pageant 
passes  on  with  the  steady  regularity  of  a 
machine.  As  a  pictorial  effect  the  thing 
was  admirable.  The  eye  became,  as  it 
were,  surfeited  with  rich  hues,  with  azure 
and  carnation,  and  purple  and  green ;  it 
was  relieved  by  pure  white,  set  off  by  the 
glitter  of  gold  and  gems.  No  such  suc- 
cess could  have  been  achieved  save  by 
traditional  skill  passed  on  from  age  to  age, 
and  linking  this  nineteenth  century  of 
ours  to  a  very  remote  past  indeed,  when 
this  very  pageantry  belonged  to  a  faith 
long  since  dead ;  and  it  was  in  praise  of 
the  divinities  of  half-iorgotten  Olympus, 
that  hymns  were  sung,  and  flowers  twined, 
and  cars  adorned  with  gold  leaf  and 
plumes  and  fluttering  silk.  Be  sure  that 
it  was  a  gallant  show,  too,  in  that  old  time, 
when  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  was  wor- 
shipped in  Rome's  Capitol,  or  when  the 
more  popular  rites  were  performed  for  the 
sake  of  Ceres,  or  Venus,  or  Dian  of  the 
silver  bow.  And  young  children  and  maid- 
ens swelled  the  oright  throng  then,  even 
as  now,  and  there  were  song,  and  sparkle, 
and  the  sound  of  instruments  that  would 
be  strange  to  our  ears,  but  which  made 
music  welcome  enough  to  the  ear  then,  as 
the  white  bull,  wreathed  with  roses,  and 
with  gilded  horns,  was  led  slowly  through 
the  narrow  streets  amidst  the  shouting 
crowd. 

On,  and  onwards  still,  as  if  the  whole 
feminine  population  of  the  kingdom  —  be- 
tween the  age  of  seven,  say,  and  that  of 
seven  and  twenty  —  had  been  pressed  into 
the  service,  swept  the  procession.  Fresh 
bands  of  music ;  new  companies  of  chant- 
ing ])riests,  of  deejvvoiced  deacons,  whose 
scarlet  robes  were  all  but  hidden  by  costly 
lace,  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  quiet 
streets.  Chariots  with  bleeding  hearts 
conspicuously  borne  aloft ;  chariots  with 
gigantic  crucifixes ;  chariots  resplendent 
as  the  noonday  sun,  with  the  lavish  dis- 
play of  cloth  of  silver,  and  cloth  of  gold, 
ancl  tenanted  by  venerated  images,  —  went 
lumbering  by. 

And  still  the  children  sang  and  the  dia- 
pason of  the  chanting  rolled  out  like  sol- 
emn thunder  on  the  air,  while  at  every 
instant  some  novel  feature  of  the  ever- 
varying  spectacle   claimed   its  meed  of 


praise.  Prettiest,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
sights  there  was  a  httle  —  a  very  little  — 
child,  a  beautiful  boy  with  golden  curls, 
fantastically  clad  in  raiment  of  earners 
hair,  who  carried  a  tiny  cross,  and  led 
by  a  blue  ribbon  a  white  lamb,  highly 
trained,  no  doubt,  since  it  followed  with 
perfect  docility  and  exemplary  meekness. 
A  more  charming  model  of  mnocent  in- 
fancy than  this  youthful  representative  of 
John  the  Baptist,  as  with  filleted  head, 
small  limbs  seemingly  bare,  and  blue 
eyes  that  never  wandered  to  the  right  or 
left,  he  slowly  stepped  on,  none  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  ever  drew.  On,  still 
on,  over  the  flower -strewed  pavement 
flowed  the  living  stream,  iit  successor  to 
processions  of  the  far  past,  when  beauty, 
and  faith,  and  splendor,  long  since  van- 
ished like  the  hoarfrost  from  the  haw* 
thorn  boughs,  paraded  the  old  streets  of 
this  very  town. 

The  spectators,  I  noticed,  behaved  very 
variously.  There  were  esprits  farts 
clearly  among  the  bourgeois  looking  on, 
who  seemed  coldly  indifferent  to  what 
they  saw,  if  not  actually  hostile,  and  who 
declined  to  doff  their  nats  as  the  holiest 
images  and  the  most  hallowed  emblems 
were  borne  by.  But  the  peasants,  one 
and  all,  bared  their  heads  in  reverence: 
and  the  milk-woman,  with  her  cart  and 
her  cans,  had  pulled  her  rosary,  with  its 
dark  berries  and  brass  medals,  out  of  her 
capacious  pocket,  and  was  telling  her 
beads  as  devoutly  as  her  own  great-grand- 
mother could  have  done.  Forward,  with 
the  same  steady  pace,  poured  the  tide  of 
the  procession,  to  all  appearance  regard- 
less of  the  crowd  or  of  the  gazers  who  filled 
the  windows  of  the  houses  that  lined  the 
route. 

Some  rivalry  there  may  possibly  have 
been  between  the  different  parishes  which 
had  sent  forth  their  boys  and  girls,  their 
bands  and  flags,  and  the  jealously  guarded 
treasures  from  crypt,  and  chancel,  and 
sacristy  to  swell  the  pomp.  Saint  Jossd, 
with  its  famed  old  church,  to  which  pil- 
grims resort  even  from  the  binks  of 
Loire  and  Rhine,  could  not  permit  itself  to 
be  outshone  by  Lishionable  Saint  Jacques, 
where  it  is  easy  for  a  bland  sibbtf,  who 
knows  the  world  of  the  salons,  to  collect 
subscriptions  that  are  less  missed  by  the 
givers  than  a  lost  bet  on  the  races,  or  a 
luckless  stake  at  baccarat.  And  Saint 
Ursula,  grim  patroness  of  a  network  of 
ancient  streets,  where  aristocratic  man- 
sions of  the  mediaeval  type  are  elbowed  by 
mean  shops  and  hucksters*  stalls,  yet  tries 
i  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  being  overcrowed 
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by  moneyed,  pushing,  pan-^enu  All  Saints, 
where  tall  new  houses,  radiant  with  terra- 
cotta and  plate  glass,  shelter  the  rich  pro- 
prietors of  the  still  taller  brick  chimneys 
that  dominate  a  mass  of  workmen's  dwell- 
ings on  the  outskirts  of  the  parish.  But 
such  a  spirit  of  emulation  only  serves  to 
enhance  the  glitter  of  the  show. 

And  now  the  clashing  cymbals,  and  the 
boom  and  bray  of  the  brass  instruments, 
lately  at  their  loudest,  are  hushed,  that 
the  rich  thunder  of  the  chanting  may  be 
the  better  heard,  and  the  spectators  press 
forward,  or  stand  on  tiptoe,  to  peer  over 
the  shoulders  of  those  in  the  foremost 
rank.  Something  was  plainly  to  be  looked 
for  that  was  regarded  as  the  central  pivot, 
or  kernel,  of  the  show.  And  here  it  comes. 
Surrounded  by  chanting  priests,  and  pre- 
ceded by  scarlet-capped  and  white-robed 
acolytes  swinging  weighty  censers,  under 
his  canopy  of  state  borne  over  his  head 
by  four  strong  men,  some  dignitary  of  the 
Church  goes  by.  He  wears  no  mitre  — 
not  even  that  of  a  bishop  ///  partibus  infi- 
delium  —  and,  therefore,  I  conjecture  him 
to  be  a  dean.  He  is,  at  any  rate,  splen- 
did as  jewels,  and  gold  embroidery,  and 
antique  lace  can  make  him ;  and  he  walks 
beneath  his  gorgeous  baldaquin  of  gold 
and  purple,  chanting,  too,  but  in  a  thin 
and  reedy  voice,  for  he  is  old,  and  his  hair, 
silver  white,  contrasts  somewhat  plaint- 
ively with  the  magnificence  that  environs 
him,  as  amidst  clouds  of  steaming  incense 
he  totters  on.  The  bystanders  begin  to 
disperse,  for  it  is  getting  late  and  cold, 
and  the  shadows  are  beginning  to  creep 
from  darkling  nooks  and  corners,  and  the 
spectacle  is  over.  The  procession  is  out 
of  sight,  and  fainter  and  fainter  grow  the 
sdunds  of  the  music  and  of  the  dianting. 
The  last  spectator  to  depart  was  a  young 
monk,  with  a  pale  face  and  dreamy  eyes, 
clad  in  the  brown  robes  of  his  order,  and 
with  his  tonsured  head  bare,  who,  during 
all  this  time,  had  knelt  on  the  cold  stones 
at  the  monastery  gate,  his  lips  moving  as 
his  lean  fingers  grasped  his  rosary,  and 
an  expression  of  rapt  devotion  on  his  wan 
countenance,  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  some  hermit  saint  of  a  thousand  years 
ago,  when  the  crown  of  martyrdom  was 
easy  to  tind. 

'*  Monsieur  est  servi  en  bas,"  said  in  a 
German  accent  the  Teutonic  waiter,  who 
interrui)ted  my  reverie.  It  was  time  for 
my  early  dinner,  and  then  for  the  drive  to 
the  station ;  but  I  have  never  regretted 
that  I  missed  the  earlier  train,  and  ever 
remembered  with  pleasure  that  special 
Christmas  eve  in  Belgium. 


From  The  Daily  Telegraph. 
PIRATES   PRESENT  AND  PAST. 

The  latest  instance  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  way  of  hauling  down  the  black 
flag  is  found  in  the  story  of  *'a  strange 
affair  "  which  happened  quite  recently  in 
New  Zealand.  Two  seamen,  named  Penn 
and  Caffrey,  murdered  a  man  on  Great 
Barrier  Island,  and  r,in  away  with  a  cutter 
called  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  and  also 
with  a  girl.  The  narrative  is  related  with 
a  brevity  that  cannot  but  distress  the  curi- 
ous. The  name  of  the  lady  is  left  in  dark* 
ness.  Of  her  beauty,  of  her  qualifications 
as  a  pirate's  wife  —  the  Medora  of  the 
south  Pacific  —  no  hint  is  given.  We  are 
barrenly  told  that  "they  seized  arms  and 
provisions  and  commenced  to  sail  for 
South  America,  but,  fearing  pursuit,  they 
put  back  on  the  Australian  coast,  and  scut- 
tled their  vessel  fifteen  miles  north  of  Port 
Macquarie."  Portions  of  the  wreck  came 
ashore,  suspicion  was  excited,  the  pirates 
were  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Auckland. 
Strictly,  they  were  pirates  only  in  having 
seized  and  run  away  with  a  vessel.  They 
had  not  yet  hoistecf  the  black  flag,  nor  ex- 
hibited any  of  the  old  symptoms  of  this 
sort  of  marine  depravity.  It  is  very  war- 
rantable, however,  to  suspect  their  inten- 
tions. They  were  bound  away  for  the 
South  American  coast  when  they  changed 
their  minds  ;  there,  maybe,  they  hoped  to 
ship  a  few  beachcombers  —  gentlemen 
whe  would  do  honor  to  even  the  ship's 
company  of  a  Morgan  or  a  Blackbeard  — 
and  then  start  in  search  of  some  Acapulco 
ship  of  to-day,  some  well-freighted  craft 
manned,  perhaps,  by  a  slender  body  of 
Spaniards.  As  was  the  Centurion  to  the 
galleon,  so  would  the  Sovereign  of  the 
Seas  be  to  the  thousand-ton  vessel  she 
might  tackle.  But  the  result,  as  usual,  is 
without  poetry.  The  preparations  did,  in- 
deed, promise  a  highly  seasoned  dish. 
The  swift  and  nimble  cutter,  the  seizure 
of  arms,  the  presence  of  a  heroine,  the 
two  determined  seamen  with  appetites  ren- 
dered sanguinary  by  their  pretty  little 
piece  of  practice  on  the  man  they  had  left 
behind  them  on  Great  Barrier  Island,  — all 
this  was  assurance  of  adventures  more 
thrilling  than  anything  of  the  same  kind 
that  ever  dropped  from  the  fertile  pen  of 
Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper.  The  baleful  shadow 
of  the  police,  however,  seems  to  have  hung 
gloomily  upon  the  undertaking  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  moral  influence  of 
the  law  was  working  in  these  pirates  when 
they  weighed  anchor,  and  operated  so 
powerfully  when  they  were  out  of  sight  of 
land  that,  as  though  constrained  by  some 
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diabolic  spell,  they  shifted  their  helm  and 
trimmed  sail  for  their  fate.  An  unroraan- 
tic  sequel  indeed  —  without  even  the  gib- 
bet, the  clanking  chains,  and  the  carrion 
crow  of  the  lonely  seashore  to  inform  the 
flat  issue  with  something  of  the  fine  old 
spirit!  In  a  lively  American  novel  an 
Irish  sailor  is  made  to  inveigh  against 
civilization.  "  What's  the  use  of  bcin' 
snivclizcd  .^  "  he  exclaims.  "Snivelized 
chaps  only  learns  the  way  to  take  on  'bout 
life  and  snivel.  You  don't  see  any  darned 
beggars  and  pesky  constables  in  Mada* 
gasky,  I  tell  ye ;  and  none  o'  them  kings 
there  gets  their  big  toes  pinched  by  the 
gout."  The  sailor  might  have  carried  his 
protest  further  by  pointing  out  how  injuri- 
ously civilization  has  served  the  sea  life. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  start  of  the  Sover- 
eign of  the  Seas  with  muskets,  ammuni- 
tion, lovely  woman,  and  two  stout  hearts, 
with  appetites  whetted  by  that  little  job 
on  Great  Barrier  Island — her  start  with 
all  these  picaroonish  commodities  aboard 
would  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  noble 
marine  campaign,  which  must  nave  speed- 
ily led  to  the  command  of  a  fine  smart 
ship  and  the  hundred  diversions  of  scut- 
tling, blowing  up,  hanging,  plank-walking, 
marooning,  and  the  like.  When  one  con- 
siders the  behavior  of  the  crew  of  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas  it  seems  pitiful 
that  buccaneering  should  have  come  to 
this.  How  jjjallantly  Shelvocke,  Cowly, 
Clipperton,  Dampier,  pushed  on!  With 
what  lordly  resolution  did  they  beard  the 
haughty  Spaniard,  skirting  uncharted 
coasts  to  come  at  him,  stejuing  his  nig- 
gers, sacking  and  firing  his  towns,  robbing 
his  altars,  insulting  his  ladies,  emptying 
his  shij)s,  and  drinking  to  the  healtfi  of 
Britannia's  queen  or  Icing — God  bless 
him  or  her!  —  in  hearty  punch  manufac- 
tured out  of  the  don's  cellars!  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that  the  orimn  of  the  bucca- 
neers docs  not  partake  of  the  sublime  ;  but 
the  calling  borrowed  a  great  glory  from 
the  scores  of  valorous  cut-throats  who  for- 
tified their  spirits  by  *Mong  drinks"  of 
brandy  mixed  with  gunpowder,  and  fought 
like  bloodhounds  under  their  fearful  flag. 
These  famous  heroes  were  originally  set- 
tled in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo;  they 
sailed  and  smoked  the  meat  of  the  ani- 
mals which  they  liad  slain  in  chase  at 
spots  which  they  called  boucans,  and  from 
this  term  they  took  their  title.  They  went 
equipped  as  became  such  \'aliant  crea- 
tures. Their  apparel  consisted  of  a  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  both  formed  of 
coarse  linen  cloth,  dyed  with  the  blood  of 
animals.    Their  boots  were  made  of  hog- 


iskin — they  did  not  condescend  to  so 
effeminate  a  luxury  as  stockings — and 
they  covered  their  heads  with  a  round  cap. 
Around  their  waists  they  wore  a  strap  cut 
out  of  a  raw  hide,  to  which  they  hung, 
each  man,  several  knives  and  a  veiy  short 
sabre.  Their  arms  consisted  of  a  firelock 
that  carried  two  balls,  weighing  an  ounce 
apiece.  Though  they  despisedstockings, 
they  were  not  above  such  comforts  as  are 
to  be  obtained  by  a  plentiful  retinue ;  for 
we  are  told  that  every  one  was  attended 
by  several  valets,  a  number  of  servants, 
and  by  twenty  or  thirty  dogs.  Their  hab- 
its are  described  as  oeing  rather  lower 
than  those  of  the  Hottentot  Raw  marrow 
was  one  of  their  favorite  dishes.  They 
ate  lying  on  the  ground,  having  neither 
bencnes  nor  tables.  Stones  furnished 
them  with  pillows  quite  soft  enough  for 
their  heroic  brows;  and  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  was  as  good  a  table  as  they  could  ask 
for.  From  the  annals  of  this  suave  and 
gentle  race  of  men  the  novelists  have 
drawn  materials  for  some  very  choice  con* 
tributions  to  the  literature  of  romance. 
The  poets  have  also  favored  them :  ^ 

Boisterous  in  speech,  in  action  prompt  md 

bold, 
He  buys,  he  sells,  he  steals,  he  kills,  for  gold. 


From  Tm  Spcdfttor. 
AMATEUR    ART    IN   THE    SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

In  Paris,  in  1792,  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  great  Revolution,  "Frilled  prome- 
naders  saunter  under  the  trees ;  white- 
muslin  promenaderess,  in  green  parasol* 
leaning  on  your  arm.  Dogs  dance,  and 
shoeblacks  polish,  on  that  Pont  Neuf  it- 
self, where  Fatherland  is  in  danger.'*  In 
London,  in  168S,  in  the  middle  of  a  small 
Revolution,  which  yet  was  great  in  its 
consequences,  people  were  just  as  busy 
amusing  themselves,  playins  at  art,  and 
making  their  houses  beautiful  after  their 
own  fancies,  as  they  are  in  the  peace  of 
the  present  day.  But  the  fashionable 
work  of  that  time  was  not  so  easy ;  it  took 
a  great  deal  of  study  and  time  and  mate* 
rial ;  it  was  by  no  means  within  the  reach 
of  every  young  woman  thinking  herself 
artistic.  There  is  a  certain  air  of  stateU- 
ncss,  a  stiff  distinction,  tempered  with 
I  condescending  encouragement,  in  this  thin 
brown  folio  that  has  lived  two  hundred 
;  years,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1688,  and  sold 
I  by  the  author,  Mr.  John  Stalker,  ** living 
!  at  the  Golden  Ball  in  yam€s*s  Market^ 
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London.^''  The  book  is  "A  Treatise  of 
Japaning  and  Varnishing,  Being  a  com- 
pleat  Discovery  of  those  Arts  .  .  .  with 
the  Method  of  Guilding,  Burnishing,  and 
Lackering,  with  the  Art  of  Guilding,  Sep- 
arating, and  Refining  Metals :  and  of 
Painting  Mezzo-Tinto  Prints.  Also  Rules 
for  Counterfeiting  Tortoise-shell,  and  Mar- 
ble, and  for  Staining  or  Dying  Wood, 
Ivory,  and  Horn.  Together  with  Above 
an  Hundred  distinct  Patterns  for  Japan- 
work,  in  Imitation  of  the  Indians,  for 
Tables,  Stands,  Frames,  Cabinets,  Boxes, 
&c." 

The  book  opens  with  a  very  respectful 
dedication  to  "the  Right  Honourable  the 
Countess  of  Darby."  **And  how,'*  says 
the  author,  after  apologizing  for  his  pre- 
sumption, "  can  such  a  book  as  this,  that 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  but  the  use- 
fulness, and  truth  of  the  Experiments  it 
contains,  be  better  secured,  against  the 
Censures  of  this  our  Critical  Age  we  live 
in,  than  by  the  Patronage  of  a  Lady,  that 
is  no  less  Eminent  for  her  Quality,  Beauty, 
and  Vertue,  than  for  her  Incomparable 
Skill  and  Experience  in  the  Arts  that 
those  Experiments  belong  to,  as  well  as 
in  several  others,"  —  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  the  Lady  Derby  of  those 
days  was  something  of  an  amateur  artist. 

Before  Mr.  Stalker  goes  on  to  the  prac- 
tical part  of  his  book,  which  is  very  prac- 
tical indeed,  and  must  have  been  a  most 
valuable  guide  to  the  amateurs  of  his  day, 
he  writes  a  short  *'  Epistle  to  the  Reader 
and  Practitioner,"  laying  before  him  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  the  work, 
explaining  its  object,  and  speaking  with  a 
cheerful  confidence  quite  absent  from  the 
dedication,  in  which  the  poor  treatise  it- 
self is  described  as  far  from  faultless,  and 
its  author  mean.  Now  that  he  is  no  longer 
on  his  knees  before  his  patroness,  he  as- 
sumes quite  another  air,  and  assures  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  follow  his  rules, 
"If  you  punctually  observe  them,  you 
must  of  necessity  succeed  well."  As  for 
the  raison  (Titre  of  his  book,  "We  have 
laid  before  you  an  Art  very  much  admired 
by  us,  and  all  those  who  hold  any  com- 
merce with  the  inhabitants  of  Japan;  but 
that  Island  not  being  able  to  furnish  these 
parts  with  work  of  this  kind,  the  English 
and  Frenchmen  have  endeavored  to  imi- 
tate them."  Here  we  must  interrupt  Mr. 
Stalker  to  remark,  with  a  sigh,  that  we 
did  not  know  the  fashion  of  shams  had 
begun  so  early  ;  but  this  treatise  of  his 
is  proof  positive.  He  will  excuse  us, 
and  proceed :  "  That  by  these  means  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  might  be  compleatly 


furnisht  with  whole  Setts  of  Japan-work, 
whereas  otherwise  they  were  forc't  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  perhaps  a  Screen,  a 
Dressing-box,  or  Drinking-bowl,  or  some 
odd  thing  that  had  not  a  fellow  to  answer 
it :  but  now  you  may  be  stockt  with  entire 
Furniture,  Tables,  Stands,  Boxes,  and 
Looking-glass-frames,  of  one  make  and 
design,  or  what  fashion  you  please  ;  and 
if  done  by  able  Hands,  it  may  come  so 
near  the  true  Japan,  in  fineness  of  Black, 
and  neatness  of  Draught,  that  no  one  but 
an  Artist  should  be  able  to  distinguish 
em. 

After  this,  have  we  of  these  days  any 
right  to  repine  if  our  Oriental  curiosities 
are  made  in  Manchester  or  Birmingham  ? 
But  Mr.  Stalker  has  high  principle  to 
guide  him,  and  plenty  of  indignalion :  "  As 
for  our  Undertakers  in  this  kind  they 
are  very  numerous,  and  their  works  are 
different ;  some  of  them  have  more  confi- 
dence than  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  with- 
out modesty  or  a  blush  impose  upon  the 
Gentry  such  stuff  and  trash,  for  Japan- 
work,  that  whether  'tis  a  greater  scandal 
to  the  Name  or  Artificer,  I  cannot  deter- 
min.  Might  we  advise  such  foolish  pre- 
tenders, their  time  would  be  better  em- 
ployed in  dawbing  Whistles  and  Puppets 
for  the  Toy  Shops  to  please  Children, 
than  contriving  Ornaments  for  a  Room  of 
State.  .  .  .  These  pages  will  assist  'em 
to  distinguish  between  good  Work  and 
Rubbish,  between  an  ignorant  Knave  and 
an  Artist,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  the  cheats 
and  cousenage  of  those  whiffling,  impo- 
tent fellows,  who  pretend  to  teach  young 
Ladies  that  art,  in  which  they  themselves 
have  need  to  be  instructed,  and  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Title  lurk  and  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  notion  of  Japanners, 
Painters,  Guilders,"  etc. 

But  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  for  whom 
Mr.  Stalker  wrote  were  likely  to  skip  all 
this  fine  language,  and  to  hurry  on  to  the 
practical  part  of  his  treatise.  They  may 
have  lingered  a  moment,  for  encourage- 
ment and  satisfaction,  on  such  assurances 
as  these  :  "  The  glory  of  one  country, 
Japan  alone,  has  exceeded  in  beauty  and 
magnificence  all  the  pride  of  the  Vatican 
at  this  time,  and  the  Pantheon  hereto- 
fore." According  to  Mr.  Stalker,  the 
towns  and  cities  of  Japan  are  roofed  with 
gold,  so  that  they  "enjoy  a  double  day 
by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  beams." 
"What  can  be  more  surprizing,  than  to 
have  our  Chambers  overlaid  with  Varnish 
more  glossy  and  reflecting  than  polish t 
Marble  ?  No  amorous  N^mph  need  en- 
tertain a  Dialogue  with  her  Glass,  or  Nar- 
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cissus  retire  to  a  Fountain,  to  survey  his 
charming  countenance,  when  the  whole 
house  is  one  entire  Speculum." 

Inspired  by  such  visions,  we  go  on  to 
the  table  of  contents  of  this  wonderful 
treatise,  and  here  we  find  a  list  of  all  the 
things  we  are  to  learn.  What  unending 
stores  of  delight  for  a  country-house  in 
winter  two  hundred  years  ago !  We  pro- 
vide ourselves,  of  course,  with  drugs  and 
spirits,  gums  and  metals,  and  we  lay  in 
also  our  store  of  tools,  — strainers  for  the 
varnish  or  "  Lacker,"  "  tin-tunnels,"  bot- 
tles, vials  and  "  Gally-pots,"  varnishing- 
pencils  of  camel's  hair  of  different  sizes, 
**the  best  that  I  know  are  sold  in  Blacka- 
moor Street;"  "Pencils  to  draw  with, 
small  and  greater,  Goose,  little  Goose, 
Duck  and  Swallow-quills  ;  "  *'  two  hundred 
Mussel-shells,  Dutch-rushes,  to  be  bought 
at  the  Ironmongers,  Tripolv  for  polishing, 
store  of  Linnen-rags,"  **  sallet-oil  for  clear- 
ing up  your  work."  And  then,  being 
ready  j)repared,  we  shall  begin  by  making 
several  kinds  of  varnish,  for  which  full 
directions  are  given;  we  shall  go  on  to 
varnish  different  woods;  we  shall  make 
isin<:^lass-size,  gold-size,  gum-water,  japan 
of  different  colors ;  we  shall  lay  speckles, 
make  raised  work,  prepare  wood,  copy  the 
designs  in  the  book,  our  japanned  wood 
being  ready,  with  colors  and  gold;  we 
shall  go  on  to  learn  **guilding  and  lacker- 
ing,'' to  overlay  wood  with  "  Burnisht  gold 
or  silver,"  to  gild  silver,  copper,  brass,  or 
Prince's  metal,  to  color  gold,  to  silver  over 
brass  or  copper,  to  refine  silver,  to  coun- 
terfeit tortoise-sliell,  to  dye  wood,  ivory, 
etc.,  red,  yellow,  black,  or  green. 

What  person  of  taste  and  industry,  in 
the  year  r688,  would  endure  plain  furni- 
ture in  his  house  with  powers  like  these 
in  his  hands  ?  To  begin  with,  there  are 
ail  sorts  of  prcttv  things  to  be  made,  copy- 
ing the  verv  striking  designs  of  which  the 
pages  of  tne  book  are  full.  Mr.  Stalker 
says  they  are  exactly  imitated  from  Jap- 
anese buildings,  towers  and  steeples,  fig- 
ures, rocks,  and  the  like,  and  that  he  has 
onlv  '*  made  them  more  pleasant,  yet  alto- 
gether as  .Antick."  Powder-boxes,  patch- 
boxes,  adorned  with  landscapes,  birds 
catching  butterflies,  Japanese  gentlemen 
walking,  or  sitting  under  trees;  brushes 
of  various  shapes,  a  "  Pincushing  Trunke  " 
for  jewellery,  the  frame  of  a  looking-glass, 
a  standi sh,  a  comb-box.  After  these  come 
more  ambitious  designs  for  tables,  cabi- 
nets, etc. ;  wonderful  mrds,  especially  one 
monster  who  would  want  a  whole  piece  of 
furniture  to  himself;  trees  and  flowering 
plants  never  seen  in  nature;  monkeys, 


stags,  rabbits,  not  so  hard  to  recognize; 
and  then  most  amazing  groups  of  figures, 
shooting,  hawking,  fighting;  *^a  Pagod 
Worshipp  in  ye  Indies,"  in  which  people 
very  odaly  dressed  in  jackets  and  trousers 
prostrate  themselves  before  an  object  on 
a  throne.  Certainly  **as  much  pfeasinfl^ 
variety  as  can  reasonably  be  expected. 
Here  arc  frightful  punishments,  splendid 
spired  palaces,  an  embassy,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  plate  of  all. 
The  king,  who  wears  a  hat  and  an  apron 
very  like  those  of  an  Anglican  bishop,  is 
sitting  under  a  canopy  like  a  four-post 
bed,  with  flags  at  the  corners.  One  fat 
courtier  kneels  beside  him,  while  the  am- 
bassadors, in  mortal  terror,  carrying  pres- 
ents, creep  sneaking  up  to  the  flight  of 
steps  that  leads  to  the  throne.  Mr.  Stalker 
himself  thinks  a  good  deal  of  this  plate ; 
in  fact,  he  says,  **I  had  rather  see  an 
embassy  thus  in  miniature,  than  take  a 
voyage  into  China  that  I  might  really 
benold  one ; "  and  he  gives  most  exact 
directions  for  the  copying  of  it.  *•  As  for 
the  king,  his  face  and  hands  should  not 
be  of  the  ordinary  hue  with  inferior  mor- 
tals ;  Gold  best  oecomes  his  Majesties 
countenance,  his  eyes  and  beard  black« 
his  cap  green  gold  set  off  with  bright 
gold ;  his  body  may  be  clothed  in  bright 
red  copper,  shadowed  with  black ;  the 
table-cloth  covered  with  ereen  gold,  shad- 
owed or  set  off  with  bright,"  And  so  we 
go  on  with  a  full  description  of  the  ambas- 
sadors. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  his 
practical  directions,  Mr.  Stalker  breaks 
out  into  jokes ;  the  further  he  sets  from 
his  dedication,  the  more  cheerful  and  con- 
fident he  becomes.  This  kind  of  thing  is 
evidently  meant  to  make  his  gentlemen 
and  ladies  smile :  '^  That  necessary  and 
serviceable  friend,  Venice-Turpentine, 
here  also  gives  his  attendance ;  who  in 
the  quantity  of  one  pound  to  three  pints 
of  water,  talces  up  his  lodging  in  a  clean, 
earthen  Pipkin,  almost  as  lai^  again  as 
the  Inhabitants.  These  guests  so  dis- 
posed of,  with  their  house  of  clay  the 
Pipkin,  place  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  by 
degrees  warm  them,  tillthey  being  pleased 
with  their  habitation  begin  to  simper,  and 
dance  a  little  ;  then  do  you  promote  their 
pastime  by  stirring  witn  a  stick.  But  if 
they  finding  the  place  too  hot  for  them, 
I  should  endeavor  to  escape  by  boiling 
'  over,  which  you'll  soon  discover  by  the 
]  rout  and  bustle,  and  rising  of  the  water, 
release  them,"  etc. 

So  one  ma^'  imagine  them  working,  onr 
amateur  artists  of  the  seventeenth  ceo- 
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tury,  thoroughly  amused  and  interested, 
while  King  William  III.  was  landing,  and 
English  history  was  turning  itself  round. 
No  doubt  the  black  and  tarnished  relics 
of  their  labors  may  be  found  in  many  a 
house  throughout  England,  mistaken  by 
the  ignorant,  as  Mr.  Stalker  was  quite 
sure  tiiey  would  be,  for  old  japan.  It  is  a 
little  sad  now  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of 
his  book,  and  realize  the  tremendous  pains 
he  took  about  it  all.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
was  hardly  more  sure  of  an  eternity  of 
fame. 

Still,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
beauty  or  originality  of  this  art  of  japan- 
ning, it  certainly,  in  the  hard  work,  clev- 
erness, perseverance,  and  skill  required, 
might  compare  favorably  with  some  of  the 
fasnionable  work  of  the  present  day.  But 
is  it  too  bold  a  conclusion  that  an  art 
which  can  be  thus  taught  to  a  crowd  of 
amateurs,  and  practised  by  them,  can 
never  expect  to  live,  being  hardly  worthy 
of  the  name  of  art  at  all  ? 


From  The  Daily  Telegraph. 
ROBBING  A  TRAIN   IN  TEXAS. 

One  day  last  month  a  train  of  six  cars 
drew  near  to  Bellevue  Station,  and  halted 
at  the  water-tank  just  outside  the  station 
to  replenish  the  boilers.  As  the  engine 
stopped,  three  unmasked  robbers  ap- 
proached. The  first  robber  ordered  the 
chief  engineer,  the  second  engineer,  and 
a  fireman  to  descend,  threatening  them 
that  if  they  disobeyed  him  he  would  shoot 
them  dead.  The  three  officials  had  no 
arms,  and  were  therefore  at  their  interpel- 
lator's  mercy.  He  led  them  about  thirty 
yards  away  from  the  train,  and  in  sight  of 
several  onlookers  robbed  them  of  all  the 
valuables  they  possessed.  Meanwhile, 
the  brigand's  two  companions  turned  their 
attention  to  the  train  and  its  occupants. 
One  passenger,  who  had  by  chance  been 
looking  out  of  the  window,  saw  the  indig- 
nity to  which  the  three  engine  servants 
were  subjected,  and  took  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance.  He  ran  hastily  through  the 
cars,  and  warned  all  seated  in  them  that 
they  were  about  to  be  robbed.  It  would 
appear  that  the  old  etiquette  of  "  the  road  " 
in  Enj^land,  which  prescribed  that  ladies 
should  not  be  searched  so  long  as,  if 
young,  they  would  dance  a  measure  with 
a  Claude  du  Val  or  a  Paul  Clifford,  has 
not  yet  died  out  in  Texas.  To  it  the 
imperilled  male  passengers  owed  their 
immunity  from  heavy  loss  at  Bellevue  Sta- 


tion about  three  weeks  since.  As  the 
messenger  flew  through  the  cars,  scatter- 
ing alarm  on  every  side,  the  male  pas- 
sengers ran  hastily  up  to  their  female 
companions  or  friends,  and  loaded  them 
with  all  the  money  they  had  in  their  pock- 
ets. Thus  we  are  told  that  Miss  Kate 
Haas,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  took  charge 
of  three  thousand  dollars  and  of  several 
diamond  studs  and  rings.  Mrs.  Chambers, 
of  Potsdam,  in  New  York  State,  was  the 
custodian  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  money 
and  some  diamonds,  while  Mrs.  Wittick, 
of  Carthage,  Missouri,  was  freighted  with 
her  husband's  gold  watch  and  several  hun- 
dred dollars.  In  this  manner  money  to 
the  amount  of  about  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars and  diamonds  worth  about  half  that 
sum  were  secreted  by  the  lady  passengers, 
whom  the  robbers  were  too  gallant  —  or 
too  hurried  —  to  search.  The  bandits,  as 
they  would  have  been  called  in  southern 
Italy,  were  evidently  novices  at  their 
trade,  but  nevertheless  they  presented  a 
sufficiently  ugly  and  resolute  appearance 
to  overawe  more  than  forty  adult  male 
passengers,  whom  they  compelled  to  turn 
out  their  pockets.  In  the  end  the  three 
freebooters  retired  from  the  platform,  or 
sleeper  of  the  last  car,  with  three  gold 
watches,  ten  silver  watches,  five  revolvers, 
one  gold  ring,  and  rather  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  in  their  possession.  Hav- 
ing descended  from  the  car  they  swiftly 
mounted  upon  their  horses,  which  were 
attached  to  some  trees  close  by,  and  van- 
ished in  the  distance.  As  the  State  of 
Texas  measures  seven  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred from  east  to  west,  and  contains  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  acres 
—  an  area  as  large  as  Belgium,  France, 
and  Spain  combined  —  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  marauders,  with  a 
good  start  and  active  horses  under  them, 
will  have  given  leg  bail  to  their  pursuers, 
although  five  posses  of  officers,  including 
Sheriff  M*Lain,  of  Montague,  Marshal 
Black,  of  Bowie,  and  several  "distin- 
guished citizens"  of  the  neighborhood, 
were  included  among  the  latter.  The 
strangest  part  of  this  little  history  re- 
mains, however,  to  be  narrated.  Will  it 
be  believed  that  the  five  revolvers  cap- 
tured by  the  robbers  were  taken  from  the 
hands  of  five  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
24th  Regiment  of  United  States  Infan- 
try? It  appears  that  Captain  Connors,  of 
the  above-named  regiment,  was  upon  the 
train,  having  two  deserters  under  his  cus- 
tody, over  whom  the  five  private  soldiers, 
fully  armed,  kept  watch  an^  ward.    In  the 
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first  in.stancc  Captain  Connors  ordered  his 
men  to  draw  tlieir  revolvers,  and  to  fight 
the  robbers.  At  the  earnest  instance  of 
several  jiassengers,  who  thought  that  a 
free  fight  in  one  of  the  cars  might  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  women  and  children.  Cap- 
tain Connors  withdrew  his  tirst  order,  and 
instructed  his  men  to  offer  no  resistance. 
Wlien  ihc  two  robbers  reached  the  sol- 
diers, and  demanded  that  their  weapons 
should  be  given  up,  the  live  revolvers 
were  meekly  surrendered.  Surely  it  might 
have  been  possible  for  Captain  Connors 
and  his  live  men  to  descend  from  the  train 
and  await  the  robbers  when  they  alighted 


with  their  booty.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that 

General  Sheridan,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  United  States  army  — an  officer  ot 
distinction,  who  won  his  spurs  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  and  is  not  accua- 
lamed  to  tame  and  spiridess  surrenders  — 
will  call  Captain  Connors  to  account  for  a 
display  of  pusillanimity  which  is  certainly 
at  variance  with  the  best  traditions  of  the 
United  States  regulars.  Excepting  Mrs. 
Wittick,  who  loudly  demanded  whether 
her  forty  or  tifly  male  companions  would 
submit  to  the  indignity  of  being  robbed 


by  three  n: 
any  spirit. 


o  have  shown 


Hailstones  as  Larc;e  as  Cricket  Balls. 
—  The  storm  that  swept  over  Brisbane  at  the 
hCRinning  of  Dccemlwr  was  the  most  destruc- 
tive experienced  in  the  colony  for  very  many 
years.  From  an  account  of  the  Rtorm  given 
by  the  AuslniiuiH  Christian  World  we  loam 
that  (he  phenomenal  feature  w.is  the  size  of 
the  haiUloncK,  which  did  no  little  damaj^c: 
"  AIhjuI  midday  the  first  sii^s  were  percepti- 
ble in  the  he.ivcns,  and  until  three  i>'clock  in 
the  aftem<Hin  heavy  banks  of  clonil^  were 
rapitlly  rising  at  an  unusual  height  in  the  ait. 
Some  idea  as  (o  the  nature  of  the  storm  may 
be  RathcTcil  when  it  is  mcntlonetl  that  thout;h 
the  nail  only  lasted  about  thirty  minutes,  j-et 
hardly  a  houie  in  Itdshane  but  what  sulTercd 
more  or  less;  while  in  the  outlvinR  districts 
the  dains^  done  to  fruit  and  recetablc  crops 
was  verv  seriiius.  Some  o£  the  hailstones 
were  as  (arge  as  cricket  balls,  thoush  the  mote 
commini  hi^e  was  that  of  a  hen's  c^g.  These 
fell  with  such  great  force  that  tioth  the  plate 
(•lass  and  galvanized  rooAnu  of  manv  houses 
were  cut  thnni^ih  as  though  they  were  thin 
tissue.  (.>niT  man  while  closing  his  office  door 
Ten-ive.i  a  na-.ty  cut  on  the  forehead.  An- 
other jK-rsun  narrowly  escaped  a  serious  acci- 
dent with  his  horse  and  cart;  he  had  to  lie 
down  in  the  cart  with  his  head  under  Che  scat, 
and  th'ni^h  escaping  serious  injury  was  badly 
bruiseil ;  a  h'>rse  at  Woollooritialiha  broke 
nut  of  the  y.ird  and  was  killed ;  the  top-i  of 
some  of  il-e  'buses  were  so  riddled  that 
bags  h.idtri  lie  used  to  protect  the  iKtsscnpers; 
several  men  were  scverviv  cut  after  the  hail 
had  forced  its  way  through  their  hard  fell 
hats:  <mc  man,  who  was  drivinj;,  got  struck 
on  the  side  of  Ihc  liead  and  had  I'llie  carried 
home."  Another  remarkable  fact  is  that  : 
one  district  iho  h.iil  was  said  to  be  lying  twth 
and  eighteen  intiicii  deep  in  some  p'aiis.  '  >i 
result  of  the  sturin  was  a  sudden  ti.'e  in  tt 
price  of  gla.:s,  which  by  the  next  morning  w. 
at  a  vei^'  hijjh  premium.     In  some  cases  il 


less  tl 

A  Bahoo  Coming  to  Cirr  a  Firure  nr 
IE  WokLD.  —  A  curious  letter  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  a  native  of  Madras  to  the  head  of 
important  English  company  in   Bombav, 
n  which  the  following  are  extracts :   "  May 
, (lease  your   Honor,  —  Believing  that  the 
pitiable  case  of  a  promising  HindcK>  will  be 
:ver  overlooked  by  wealthy  and  benevolent 
mliemen  like  your   Honor,  I  beg  to  state 
lat  — 


Utiu 


elhH 


a  native  of  Madras.  .  .  .  As  I  was  fnu> 
tralcd  in  all  of  my  attempts  tn  India  I  have 
finally  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  India,  for  a 
distant  foreign  country  like  England,  where  I 
am  cerl.iin  (here  will  be  many  chances  for 
active  young  men  like  tnvself  to  enrich  then>- 
sclves,  and  thus  cut  a  ligure  in  this  world, 
The  Hindoos  arc  for  the  most  part  vicioui 
and  also  very  jealous  of  their  neighbors.  The 
natives  I  should  say  do  not  seem  to  inhabit 
the  promise  of  civilization.  I  am  really  sorry 
why  the  Almighty  create  such  brutes  at  all. 
The  jirosjiects  of  the  natives  are  generally 
barred,  and  consequently  very  limited,  because 
Ihcy  ate  not  petmitted  to  take  foreign  travel*. 
for  my  first  experiment  I  prefer  London  to 
other  places,  because  the  Englishmen  ate 
more  tamed  with  the  natives  than  the  other 
nations.  As  I  am  too  poor  as  already  stated 
to  pay  money  for  a  passage  to  London  I  hum- 
bly pray  that  your  Honor  may  be  pleased  10 
Hr'ant  nie  a  passage  to  London  gratia  and  thai 
enable  me  to  land  at  London  with  much  caM 
and  comfort. 

RiT  nni  unto  thy,  niijthbcir.  Go  and  CocM 


Thou 


it  by  .b 
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THE  SHIP  OF  DREAMS. 

When  silent  lies  the  sleeping  town 

In  its  profoundest  rest, 
There  is  a  ship  comes  sailing  down 

Upon  the  river's  breast 

Wide-winged  as  that  enchanted  swan, 
She  saileth  through  the  night, 

And  purple  grows  the  gloom  upon 
The  magic  of  her  flignt. 

The  barque  she  bears  no  mortal  name, 

Nu  crew  of  mortal  mould, 
Ulvsscs'  ship  of  song  and  flame, 

Of  cedar  wood  anu  gold  I 

She  is  the  ship  that  Turner  knew 

On  the  enchanted  seas, 
She  floats  far  isles  of  music  through, 

And  isles  of  memories. 

And  she  is  mystically  fraught 
With  dreams  remembered  long, 

That  drift  on  all  the  tides  of  thought 
And  all  the  seas  of  song. 

She  hath  Ulysses  by  her  helm, 

As  in  the  olden  time ; 
This  ship  of  a  diviner  realm. 

And  of  a  fairer  clime. 

Longman**  Magazine. 


A   MILE  AND  A  BITTOCK. 

A  MILE  and  a  bittock,  a  mile  or  twa, 
Abune  the  burn,  ayont  the  law, 
Davie  an'  Donal*  and  Cherlie  an*  a*. 

And  the  munc  was  shinin*  clearly  f 
Ane  went  hame  wi'  the  ither,  and  then 
The  ither  went  hame  wi*  the  ither  twa  men, 
An*  baith  wad  return  him  the  service  again. 

And  the  mune  was  shinin'  clearly  I 
The  clocks  were  chappin'  in  house  and  ha*, 
Eleeven,  twal,  and  ane  an*  twa; 
And  the  gudcman's  face  was  tumt  to  the  wa', 

And  the  mune  was  shinin'  clearly  I 
A  wund  got  up  frae  affa  the  sea, 
It  blew  the  stars  as  dear's  could  be. 
It  blew  in  the  cen  of  a'  of  the  three. 

And  the  munc  was  shinin'  clearly  I 
Now  Davie  was  first  to  get  sleep  in  his  head. 
**  The  best  o'  freen's  maun  twine,"  he  said, 
"I'm  weariet,  an'  here  I'm  awa  to  my  bed," 

And  the  mune  was  shinin'  clearly  I 
Twa  o'  them  walkin'  an*  crackin'  their  lane. 
The  momin'  licht  cam'  gray  an'  plain. 
An'  the  birdies  yammcrt  on  stick  an'  stane. 

And  the  mune  was  shinin'  blearly  I 
O  years  ayont,  O  years  awa. 
My  lads,  ye'll  mind  whatc'cr  befa'  — 
My  lads,  vc'll  mind  on  the  bicid  o*  the  law, 

Wnen  the  munc  was  shinin'  clearly  I 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Leisure  Hoar. 


SHE  IS  MY  LADY,  O  SHE  IS  MY  LOYBI 

No  beauty  bom  of  pride  my  lady  hath; 

Her  voice  is  as  the  path 
Of  a  sweet  strtam,  and  where  it  flows  mnit  be 

Peace  and  fertility. 
Who  loveth  her  no  tumult  hath  or  pain; 
Her  cloudy  eyes  are  full  of  blessM  rain^ 
A  sky  that  cherisheth;  her  breast 
Is  a  soft  nook  for  rest 
She  has  no  varying  pleasure 
For  passion *s  fitful  mood; 
Her  firm,  small  kisses  are  my  constant  food, 
As  rowan-berries  yield  their  needful  treasore 
To  starving  birds :  her  smile 
Gives  life  so  sweet  a  style. 
To  die  beneath  its  beams  would  be 
To  practise  immortality. 


JANUARY. 


Through  frosty  skies  the  glittering  start  look 
down 
On  lands  that  lie  in  dreamless  winter  ileep: 
Wrapped  in  a  wealth  of  snowflakes  soft  and 
deep. 
The  trees  seem  taller  and  more  stately  grown 
In  the  white  s])lendor  of  their  transient  crowOi 
Unvisited  the  hills  their  secrets  keep. 
And  over  all — hill,  dale,  and   mountaia 
steep  — 
One  vast,  pure  veil  of  loveliness  is  thrown. 
A  world  of  snow  and  silence,  and  beneath 
The  Past  and  Future  resting  side  bv  side; 
But  soon  new  power  shall  stir  in  blade  aiid 
frond, 
There  shall  be  gladness  after  seeminjc  death, 
The  advent  of  the  springtime,  far  and  wide* 
And  all  the  bliss  of  summer  life  beyond  I 
Leisure  Hour.  MaRY  RoWLIft. 


Lo,  the  day  begins  to  rise, 

And  the  shadows  of  the  night, 
Overtaken  with  surprise. 

Blushing,  fly  his  presence  bright; 
Cease  thy  oriny  tears  to  flow. 

Not  another  murmur  sigh ; 
Thine  hath  been  the  cup  of  woe. 

Now  be  thine  the  cup  of  joy. 

Wakened  by  the  voice  of  mom. 

See  the  little  urchin  Mirth, 
How  she,  laughing  care  to  scorn, 

Skippeth  o^r  the  jocund  earth ; 
Don,  (),  don  thy  best  attire. 

Snatch,  O,  snatch  this  balm  to  pain. 
Ere  the  beams  of  day  retire. 

And  thy  night  sets  in  again. 

Joseph  Sumr. 


THE   HOUSE  OF  DOUGLAS. 
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From  The  EdinburKh  Review. 
THE  HOUSE  OF   DOUGLAS.* 

Yet  another  of  Mr.  William  Fraser's 
monumental  works  on  Scottish  family  his- 
tory is  before  us,  not  assuredly  the  least 
interesting    or    important  of  the  series. 
Scotts  of  Buccleugh,   Stewarts  of  Men- 
teith,  Stirlings  of  Keir,  Mackenzies,  Mont- 
gomeries,    Maxwells,    Colquhouns,    Len- 
noxes, and  Frasers,  must  all  yield  the  palm 
to  the  descendants  of  that  "dark,  iron 
grey  man,"  Sholto  Dhu  Glass,  who  hovers, 
dimly  seen,  and  intangible  by  the  utmost 
antiquarian  industry,  on   the  confines  of 
authentic  narrative.     Scarcely  the  unborn 
progeny  of  -^neas  mustered  a  more  im- 
posing company  in  the  shades,  or   the 
predestined  scions  of  Este  in  the  grotto 
of  Merlin,  than  the  long  procession  of 
Douglases,    black    and    red,   who    defile 
across  the  ample  pages  of  the  gorgeous 
volumes  we  are  proud  and  fortunate  to 
possess.     Nor  is  their  learned  author  un- 
worthy to  take  a  place  beside  even  such 
well-versed  genealogists  as  Anchises  or 
Melissa.     It  is  true  he  professes  to  read, 
not  the  future,  but  the  past;  his  knowl- 
edge is  no  "gift  of  Persephone,"  but  the 
fruit  of  the  toilsome  researches  of  a  life- 
time.    The  spirits  at  his  command  —  un 
^ran  numero    eletto — dwell    in   antique 
muniment-chests,    whisper    their  secrets 
from  black-letter  grants  and  charters,  own 
as  the  symbols  of  their  bondage  armorial 
seals,  escutcheons,    half-defaced  inscrip- 
tions, yellow  and  tattered  manuscripts.  To 
his  possession  of  \\it.ferrea  vox  denied  to 
the    sibyl,   not    the  present    voluminous 
work  alone  bears  witness,  but  many  others 
of  the  same  class,  reviewed  at  intervals  in 
these  pages.     Already  in  the  days  of  the 
Bruce  the  sexton  of  St.  Bride's  had  a  story 
to  tell  of  Douglas  deeds  and  heroes,  too 
long  for  the  patience  of  Sir  Aymer  de 
Valence.     "  A  less  matter,"  he  protested, 
"would  hold  a  well-breathed  minstrel  in 
subject  for  recitation  for  a  calendar  month, 
Sundays  and  holidays  included."  \     ifet 
the   house   was   then   only  in  its  begin- 
nings.    Six  eventful  centuries  have  since 

•  The  Dcuglai  Book,  By  William  Frasbr,  CB., 
LL.D.  In  four  volumes  4to.  Edinburgh:  i»86.  (Pri- 
vately primed.) 

t  Castle  Dangerous,  c  ix.  Referred  to  at  p.  Ixxxviil 
of  the  '*  Douglas  Book." 


added  their  quota  of  vicissitudes  to  the 
tale. 

The  inheritance  of  the  Douglas  and 
Angus  estates,  which  devolved  upon  the 
late  Countess  of  Home  by  the  death  of 
her  mother,  the  Dowager  Lady  Montagu, 
in  January,  1859,  brought  in  its  train  the 
possession  of  an  extensive  collection  of 
family  papers.  The  printing  of  the  more 
important  among  them  was  suggested  by 
and  entrusted  to  Mr.  William  Fraser, 
already  distinguished  as  a  genealogist; 
and  much  interest  was  taken  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  both  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Home.  Its  completion  neither 
of  them  lived  to  witness;  but  their  son, 
the  present  earl,  has  spared  no  cost  or 
pains  in  carrying  out  the  design  of  his 
parents.  He  has  unquestionably  raised  a 
noble  monument  to  the  best  kind  of  family 
pride.  Even  the  "grand  old  gardener," 
reputed  more  than  commonly  indifferent 
to  the  "claims  of  long  descent,"  could 
scarcely,  one  would  think,  remain  wholly 
unimpressed  by  the  splendors  of  the  Doug- 
las ancestry  thus  detailed  and  commemo- 
rated. Towers,  castles,  palaces,  moulder 
into  ruins ;  hosts  of  retainers  drop  off  like 
withered  leaves;  lands  can  be  alienated, 
dignities  disappear,  titles  become  extinct ; 
but  a  printed  book  survives  as  long  as 
civilization  itself;  it  confers  a  species  of 
terrestrial  immortality  upon  those  whose 
deeds  it  records ;  its  emergence  from  the 
press  marks  the  beginning  for  them  of  a 
new  kind  of  vicarious  existence  in  the 
thoughts  of  others.  As  Shakespeare  says 
in  the  "  powerful  rhyme  "  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  sonnets :  — 

When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 
Nor  Mars  his  sword,  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall 

bum 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all  oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth;  your  praise  shall  still 

find  room 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 

Inscrutability  of  family  origin  was  a 

traditional  Douglas  vaunt.    "  You  may  see 

us  in  the  stem,"  they  used  to  say,  "you 

cannot  discover  us  in  the  root;  you  may 

I  see  us  in  the  stream,  you  cannot  trace  us 
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to  the  fountain."  Towards  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  accordingly,  they 
abruptly  present  themselves  before  us, 
already  possessors  of  Douglasdale  in  Lan- 
arkshire, and  already  a  power  in  the  State. 
How  they  came  to  be  what  and  where 
they  were,  of  what  ethnical  ingredients 
their  masterful  natures  were  composed, 
whether  the  land  gave  its  name  to  the 
lords  or  the  lords  to  the  land,  it  has  proved 
vain  to  enquire,  and  would  profit  little  to 
know.  The  wonder  of  their  selection  by 
destiny  (so  called)  to  play  the  part  they  did 
would  be  no  whit  the  less  could  we  trace 
back  their  pedigree  in  a  line  of  unbroken 
descent  to  Japhct,  and  map  and  date  the 
vagaries  of  their  footsteps  from  the  pla- 
teau of  Pamir  to  the  skirts  of  Cairn  table. 
Their  presence,  however,  if  of  uncertain 
origin,  was  undeniable  in  its  effects. 

An  exhaustive  history  of  the  families  of 
Douglas  and  Angus  [Mr.  Eraser  justly  re- 
marks] almost  includes  the  history  of  Scot- 
land. At  an  early  period  in  the  annals  of 
their  country  the  Douglases  are  found  promi- 
nent in  battle,  in  the  Church,  and  at  Court. 
In  the  national  struggles  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, their  names  and  memories  are 
cherished  second  only  to  those  of  Wallace 
and  of  Bruce.  As  warriors,  they  long  held 
the  distinguished  position  of  leading  the  van 
of  the  royal  armies  in  battle,  and  as  senators 
of  giving  the  first  vote  in  Parliament,  and  also 
of  carrying  the  crown  at  royal  coronations. 
They  thus  long  held  the  hereditary  right  of 
doing  what  in  modern  times  was  ascribed  to 
one  gf^at  member  of  another  illustrious  house, 
who  was  said 

To  Bhake  alike  the  senate  and  the  field. 

The  great  qualities  of  the  race  devel- 
oped in  the  adversity  of  their  country. 
Sir  William  Douglas,  surnamed  "the 
Hardy,"  was  as  good  a  patriot  as  the  dis- 
tracted nature  of  the  times  allowed.  He 
did  homage  to  Edward  I.,  but  fought  under 
Wallace,  forfeited  his  estates,  and  died  a 
captive  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1298. 
He  appears  to  have  given  himself  up  on 
a  point  of  honor,  and  was  never  released. 
Yet  he  was  no  tame  gaolbird.  From 
within  his  cage,  flappings  of  helpless  furi- 
ous wings  are  by  chance  audible  to  us. 
He  is  said  to  have  comported  himself  at 
Berwick  in  a  "very  savage  and  very 
abusive  *'  fashion ;  and  his  temper  is  un- 
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likely  to  have  become  mollified  with  the 
fuller  persuasion  of  his  hopeless  captivity. 
But  the  Tower  has  closely  kept  the  secret 
of  his  end. 

The  eldest  son  of  William  the  Hardy 
was  still  a  boy  when  his  father*s  career 
thus  came  to  an  untimely  close.  His  pros- 
pects were  not  bright  A  stranger  was  in 
possession, of  his  inheritance;  Scotland 
lay  prostrate  at  the  tyrannous  feet  of  the 
English  king;  his  own  safety  and  educa- 
tion were  provided  for  in  exile.  In  due 
time,  however,  he  made  trial  of  his  fate. 
Presenting  himself  in  the  English  camp 
before  Stirling,  about  1302,  he  demanded 
the  restoration  of  his  paternal  estates^ 
which  had  been  handed  over  to  Sir  Robert 
Clifford.  Under  the  lash  of  a  stem  de- 
nial, he  left  the  royal  presence  in  wrath 
which  proved  inextinguishable,  and  with 
that  deep  hatred  of  the  southron  planted 
in  his  heart  which  nerved  his  strong  arm 
to  many  a  desperate  deed. 

Among  the  many  heroes  [our  author  writes] 
of  the  wars  for  Scottish  independence  whose 
names  are  cherished  in  the  remembrance  of  a 
grateful  posterity,  the  Good  Sir  James  of 
Douglas  takes  rank  with  Wallace  and  the 
royal  Bruce.  Succeeding  to  the  misfortunes 
of  his  heroic  but  martyred  sire,  and  withal 
inheriting  his  dauntless  and  unlvoken  spirit, 
Scotland  had  no  more  successful  champion  for 
her  liberties  and  freedom  than  the  *'  doughty 
Douglas."  Side  by  side  with  his  king  he 
labored  with  unfailing  fidelity  and  devotion 
amid  dangers,  privations,  desertions,  defeats, 
painful  toilings,  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  until 
by  a  series  of  successes,  to  which  he  largely 
contributed,  his  country  was  redeemed  from 
an  alien  yoke,  and  he  had  at  length  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  independence  of  his 
country  settled  on  a  basis  of  enduring  stability. 
No  wonder  he  was  beloved  of  his  sovereign« 
and  entrusted  by  him  when  dying  with  a  most 
sacred  mission,  to  bear  his  heart  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  nor  less  wonder  can 
it  be  that  the  story  of  his  life  and  deeds  of 
chivalry  are  recounted  to  the  youth  of  eveiy 
succeeding  generation  as  an  example  alike  of 
pure  and  ardent  patriotism  and  of  heroic 
daring. 

So  closely  associated  with  King  Robert  the 
Bruce  in  all  his  sufferings  and  wanderings,  as 
also  in  his  victories  and  ultimate  success,  was 
Sir  James  of  Douglas,  that  the  historians  of 
the  one  cannot  discharge  their  task  without 
in  large  measure  detailing  the  histoiy  of  the 
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other.  Hence  in  the  noble  epic  poem  of  Bar- 
bour, which  traces  the  life  and  battles  of 
"The  Bruce,**  the  Good  Sir  James  occupies 
a  position  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  king 
himself.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  105.) 

Through  his  exploits  it  was  that  Castle 
Douglas  became  known  as  the  **  adventur- 
ous castle."  Three  several  times  he  cap- 
tured the  place  by  stratagem  or  surprise, 
burning,  devastating,  finally  razing  it  to  the 
ground.  It  was  not  in  his  humor  to  stand 
a  siege  in  it.  He  "  loved  better  to  hear  the 
lark  sing  than  the  mouse  cheep."  But  if 
he  could  not  hold  it  himself,  he  succeeded 
in  making  it  a  sore  holding  for  others.  The 
hideous  incident  of  the  " Douglas  larder" 
finds  a  place  in  every  history  of  Scotland. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to  ren- 
der the  enemy's  stock  of  provisions  off- 
hand and  completely  unfit  for  hunc^n  food. 
Not  without  a  shudder  can  tl^^solution 
found  for  it  be  detailed.  To  endless 
bushels  of  flour  and  meal,  grain  and  malt, 
piled  up  in  one  vast  heap  on  the  cellar 
floor,  were  added,  in  plenty  to  correspond, 
stove-in  hogsheads  of  wine  and  ale;  the 
carcases,  still  palpitating,  of  slaughtered 
sheep  and  oxen  were  flung  in  the  midst ; 
then,  by  a  ghastly  consummation,  the 
prisoners  of  the  garrison  were  massacred 
on  the  spot  and  the  reeking  mass  was 
soaked  with  their  blood,  and  crowned  with 
their  corpses.  Yet  this  was  done  by  a 
pattern  of  chivalry ! 

The  third  capture  of  the  stronghold  had 
more  romantic  associations. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  wealthy  heiress  of 
noble  English  birth,  beset  with  suitors,  assem- 
bling them  all  at  a  festivity,  and  a  minstrel 
having  sung  the  deeds  of  the  redoubtable 
Douglas  in  his  own  lands,  and  the  danger  of 
holding  such  a  hazardous  but  honorable  post 
as  Douglas  Castle,  she  openly  declared  her 
intention  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  the  knight 
who  should  hold  it  for  a  year  and  a  day  in  the 
interests  of  the  King  of  England.  Of  all  the 
knights  who  surrounded  her  table  only  one. 
Sir  John  dc  Wanton,  was  found  brave  enough 
to  accept  the  conditions.  His  offers  to  hold 
the  post  were  accepted,  and  he  it  was  who  at 
this  time  was  in  command  of  Douglas  Castle, 
with  a  stronger  garrison  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

Understanding  that  the  castle  was  not  over- 
well  stocked  with  supplies,  Douglas  conceived 
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a  stratagem  whereby  he  might  draw  out  the 
governor  with  his  troops  into  an  ambush,  and 
then  overthrow  them.  On  the  morning  of  a 
great  fair  day  at  Lanark,  after  placing  his  men 
in  ambush  at  a  convenient  spot,  he  instructed 
fourteen  of  them  to  fill  sacks  with  grass,  throw 
them  over  the  backs  of  their  horses,  and,  con- 
cealing their  armor  under  countrymen's  frocks, 
to  drive  their  beasts  past  the  castle  as  if  they 
were  traders  on  their  way  to  market.  The 
passage  of  the  large  cavalcade  with  provender 
so  much  needed  by  the  garrison  was  reported 
to  Sir  John  de  Wanton,  who  at  once  ordered 
his  men  to  start  in  pursuit,  and  rode  at  their 
head.  They  passed  the  ambuscade  unheeded, 
and  drew  near  their  supposed  prize,  when 
suddenly  the  sacks  were  thrown  away«  the 
rustic  garments  followed,  and  Douglas's  men 
leaping  on  their  horses,  the  English  were  con- 
fronted with  a  body  of  well-armed  and  reso- 
lute warriors.  Sir  John  de  Wanton  at  once 
attempted  a  retreat  to  the  castle,  but  only 
turned  to  find  himself  beset  on  all  sides,  and 
in  the  struggle  which  ensued  the  garrison  were 
overpowered,  and  nearly  all  slain,  with  their 
conunander.  On  his  dead  body,  it  is  said, 
was  discovered  a  letter  from  the  lady  in  the 
hope  of  whose  hand  and  heart  he  had  accepted 
his  fatal  post.  Douglas  next  proceeded  to 
the  castle,  which  was  yielded  up  to  him.  On 
their  surrender  he  not  only  spared  the  lives  of 
the  English  soldiers  who  had  remained  therein 
during  the  affray,  but  dismissed  them  with 
marks  of  kindness  to  their  own  country.  On 
this  occasion  Douglas  razed  the  castle  to  the 
ground.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  118.) 

Upon  these  incidents  Sir  Walter  Scott 
founded  his  novel  "  Castle  Dangerous,"  in 
which  Douglas  figures  as  the  Knight  of 
the  Tomb.  His  tall,  spare  form  and 
swarthy  complexion  fitted  him  to  go  dis- 
guised as  the  King  of  Terrors ;  and,  in- 
deed, most  of  his  foes  would  gladly  have 
exchanged  his  formidable  presence  for 
that  of  the  spectre  he  personated.  The 
mere  sound  of  his  name  sufficed  to  scare 
English  children  into  good  behavior;  and 
it  is  related  that  at  the  surprise  of  Rox- 
burgh on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1314,  a  sol- 
dier's wife  was  hushing  her  babe  to  sleep 
with  the  comforting  promise,  "  The  Black 
Douglas  shall  not  get  ye,"  when  a  deep 
voice  beside  her  muttered,  "  You  are  not 
so  sure  of  that,"  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on 
her  shoulder,  and  looking  up  she  found 
herself  in  the  dreaded  presence  of  the 
nursery  bogie.    It  is  pleasant  to  hear  that 
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mother  and  child  were  protected  amid  the 
carnage  that  followed. 

Sir  James  Douglas  had  true  military 
genius.  In  strategy,  as  in  prowess,  he 
was  esteemed  barely  inferior  to  the  Bruce 
himself.  Of  seventy  engagements  fought 
by  him,  he  was  victorious  in  all  save  thir- 
teen. As  a  divisional  general  in  a  pitched 
battle,  his  qualities  were  finely  displayed 
at  Bannockburn.  In  the  conauct  of  bor- 
der forays,  he  was  without  a  rival.  His 
ambushes  and  stratagems  are  never  re- 
corded to  have  miscarried.  His  secrets 
were  uniformly  well  kept;  faithful  unto 
death  himself,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
fidelity  of  others.  Of  him  was  written  the 
line  in  the  old  allegory  of  "  The  Howlat," 
which  finds  a  place  among  the  stray  sur- 
vivals from  forgotten  poems :  — 

O  Douglas  1  O  Douglas  1  tender  and  true  1 

For,  fierce  and  even  savage  as  was  his 
mode  of  warfare,  no  gentler  or  gayer 
knight  trod  in  lady's  bower  once  his  weap- 
ons were  laid  aside. 

A  noble  career  was  crowned  by  a  still 
nobler  end.  King  Robert,  dying  of  lep- 
rosy, June  7,  1329,  enjoined  upon  the 
friend  and  comrade  in  arms  of  his  youth 
to  bear  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  the  sacred  trust  was  embraced  by 
Douglas  with  more  than  his  accustomed 
ardor.  But  he  was  arrested,  midway  to- 
wards its  accomplishment,  by  the  inexo- 
rable consequence  of  his  own  chivalric 
devotion.  Learning  at  Seville  that  the 
king  of  Castile  was  at  war  with  the  Moors, 
he  proffered  aid  eagerly  welcomed,  and 
fell  on  the  plain  of  Teba  in  Andalusia, 
August  25,  1330.  If  Barbour  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, he  paid  his  life  as  the  price  of  the 
rescue  of  Sir  William  Sinclair  of  Roslyn 
from  a  swarming  Saracen  horde.  Beneath 
his  body,  and  reddened  with  his  blood,  was 
found  the  silver  casket  containing  the 
Bruce's  heart,  and  thenceforward  the  bla- 
zoned *'  three  stars  "  of  the  Douglas  coat- 
of-arms  were  augmented  with  a  "bleeding 
heart."  The  remains  of  the  hero  were 
brought  home  by  his  sorrowing  followers, 
and  deposited  in  St.  Bride's  Church,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  to  him  by  his 
son,  the  "grim"  Earl  of  Douglas.  In 
spite  of  Cromwellian  defacements,  the 
dark  stone  effigy  is  still  identifiable  with 
him  who  was  styled  MalUns  An^hrum. 
The  crossed  legs  denote  the  crusader; 
the  right  arm  in  act  to  draw  the  sword 
from  a  scabbard  held  by  the  left  implies 
a  career  arrested,  a  hand  laid  to  rest  be- 
fore it  was  weary. 

Among    the    Douglas   heirlooms  is  a 
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sword  of  state  said  to  have  been  a  death- 
bed gift  from  the  Bruce  to  his  friend.  A 
rude  inscription,  evidently  of  later  origin, 
conveys  in  jolting  rhymes  the  last  pathetic 
royal  command,  with  an  encomium  upon 
the  Douglas  family  premature  in  1329:  — 

So  many  guid  as  of  the  Douglas  been, 

Of  anc  surname,  were  never  in  Scotland  seen. 

Of  the  celebrated  Emerald  Charter,  on 
the  other  hand,  only  the  terms  have  been 
preserved  in  the  record  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  Bruce.  This  unique  document  owed 
its  distinctive  tide  to  a  ring  placed  by  the 
king  on  the  finger  of  Douelas  in  token  of 
perpetual  investiture  in  the  privileges  it 
enumerated. 

Mr.  Eraser  has  ascertained  that  the 
"  good  Sir  James  was  married,"  and  left  a 
son  and  heir,  who  was  slain  at  Halidon 
Hill,  July  19,  1333,  while  still  under  age. 
In  the  same  battle  fell  his  uncle,  Sir 
Archibald  Douglas,  youngest  son  of  Wil- 
liam the  Hardy,  by  Eleanor  de  Ferrers, 
an  English  heiress,  whom  he  had  won  for 
his  second  wife  by  the  unceremonious 
courtship  of  forcible  abduction.  Sir  Archi- 
bald was  appointed  regent  of  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  David  II.,  and  to 
his  rashness  in  exposing  his  sLrmy  to  the 
"  fatal  hail-shower  "  of  English  arrows  was 
imputed  a  defeat  which  robbed  Scotland 
of  the  flower  of  her  nobility,  and  sent  Scot- 
tish patriots  once  more  to  the  fastnesses 
where  they  were  unassailable,  and  could 
remain  free, — free  under  difficulties,  and 
with  considerable  penalties  of  famine, 
pestilence,  and  slaugnter.  The  sufferings 
of  the  afflicted  people  during  the  twenty- 
two  years'  struggle  ensuing  upon  Halidon 
Hill  are  but  too  vividly  disclosed  by  the 
one  atrocious  fact  that  cannibalism,  no 
longer  the  last  expedient  of  agonizing  na- 
ture, rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession  in 
the  person  of  "  Christian  of  the  Cleek." 

The  popular  hero  of  the  renewed  gue- 
rilla warfare  was  the  Knight  of  Liddes- 
dale.  He  was  a  Douglas  of  Lothian,  and 
was  thought  to  have  revived  the  glories 
of  his  cousin,  the  good  Sir  James.  But 
not  even  such  brilliant  feats  as  the  sur- 
prise of  Edinburgh  Castle  could  render 
the  comparison,  still  less  his  appellation  as 
the  Flower  of  Chivalr)',  appropriate.  For 
his  nature  was  deeply  tainted  with  treach- 
ery, and  his  memory  is  forever  blackened 
by  one  terrible  crime.  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  a  soldier  no  less  illustrious  than 
himself,  had  fought  by  his  side  during 
nine  years ;  they  were  friends,  comrades, 
associates  in  the  same  hopes  and  in  the 
same  cause,  until  jealousy  came  between. 
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In  reward  for  Ramsay's  gallant  storming 
of  Roxburgh  Castle,  the  king,  in  an  evil 
hour,  substituted  him  for  Douglas  in  the 
shrievalty  of  Teviotdale.  Furious  at  the 
undesigned  slight,  the  lord  of  Liddesdale 
thought  only  of  revenge.  His  friend  waa 
kidnapped  by  his  orders,  while  ia  the 
discharge  of  his  judicial  duties,  carried  off 
to  his  stronghold  of  the  Hermitage,  and 
there  deliberately  starved  to  death.  His 
dungeon  was  situated  beneath  a  granary, 
the  gaping  floor  of  which  allowed  some 
grains  of  oats  to  fall  at  the  prisoner's  feet ; 
and  by  their  means  he  kept  death  at  bay 
for  seventeen  days,  hoping  no  doubt  to 
the  last  for  a  rescue.  But  the  Hermitage 
vfas  remote  and  unassailable ;  and  outrage 
had  in  those  evil  times  even  a  longer  start 
of  the  crippled  powers  of  order  than  when 
Phcenix  made  his  mellifluous  speech  in 
the  tent  of  Achilles.  The  dark  vault  in- 
exorably closed  on  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay 
was  reopened  by  no  indignant  vindicator, 
but  by  an  inquisitive  workman  after  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  What  he  found 
was  some  human  bones  mouldering  beside 
a  lieap  of  oaten  husks,  a  bridle,  saddle, 
and  sword."  The  scene  was  not  unsuit- 
able to  the  tragedy  thus  revealed.t 

Hermitage  Castle  relieves  with  its  sul- 
len lowers  the  monotony  of  a  landscape  as 
desolate  as  the  "glooming  fiats  "  that  met 
the  weary  gaze  of  Mariana.  It  is  a  place 
of  evil  repute.  "  Soulis,  the  lord  of  gra- 
marj'e,"  had  his  "warlock  chamber " 
therein.  To  the  keeping  of  his  familiar 
fiend  it  is  notorious  that  he  committed  the 
keys  when  he  went  away  to  his  ghastly 
doom  on  the  Nine-stane  Rig.  If  tne  cas- 
tle walls  have  stood  the  wear  and  tear 
of  many  centuries,  it  is  only  because,  ac- 
cording to  another  savage  tradition,  its 
builders  cemented  its  foundations  with 

•  The  bilge  bil  of  the  bridle  ame  inlo  Sir  Wilier 
Scotl*!  paueuion,  and  wai  by  him  pnKDItd  ID  lb* 
Earl  of  Dalhoutit,  lineal  deuendaTit  ol  Sir  Aleunder 

t  In  1b«  hiehlr  inI«re»lia:E  and  picTure^ne  yiwk  on 
Ibe  "  Ca<ullated  and  Domeslic  Arcbileciuie  of  Scol- 
land,"  br  Mr.  Daiid  Macgibbon  and  Mr.  Tbomu 
Ron.  archiLecli,  reccnll*  publiihed  in  Edinburgh, 
which  we  rccomnicnd  to  Ihanoliceof  our  reader],  Ihcra 

{•an  >1^hA»r«  >f...n..rt,Af   U  •»,.:■»...  f^ . -.1 .     ..».  «f  rh^ 


•hicli  X  ii  laid  Ibm  Sir  Aleuoder  Raisuy  wa> ' 
d  and  ilaived  to  deiih.    Bui  there  ia  ddJii  a  ' 
ili  uone  haicb  In  the  vault,  asd  no  granary  abon  ib  . 
DiDch  for  local  iridiiiDn.  I 
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human  blood.  Yet,  eveo  so,  they  have 
notably  sunk  under  the  weight  of  iniquity 
they  carry.  To  be  sure,  the  soil  for  miles 
around  is  of  a  boggy  nature.  Red  Rin- 
gan's  return  to  the  castle,  "riding  all 
alone,"  as  the  ballad  describes  him,  is  not 
without  significance  in  a  question  of  sub- 
sidence :  — 

To  the  gate  o£  the  tower  Lord  Soulis  he  speeds. 

As  he  lighted  at  the  wall. 
Says  —  "Where  did  ye  stable  my  stalwart 

And  where  do  they  tarry  all  i  " 

"  We  stabled  them  sure  on  the  Tarns  Muirj 
We  stabled  them  sure,"  quoth  hej 

"  Before  we  could  cross  the  quaking  moss, 
They  were  all  lost  but  me.'" 

The  slayer  of  Ramsay  was  himself  slain 
by  a  kinsman.  William,  first  E^rl  of 
Douglas,  was  the  son  of  the  luckless  re- 
gent Archibald.  He  returned  from  France 
about  1348  to  find  that  his  patrimonial 
estates  had  been  freely  dealt  with  during 
his  minority.  Chief  among  the  offenders 
was  his  guardian  and  godfather,  the  "  dark 
knight,"  who  had  not  only  appropriated 
the  vale  of  the  Liddel  with  its  dreaded 
keep  of  the  Hermitage,  but  later  (as  came 
to  be  known  long  after  his  death)  he  had 
purchased  release  from  captivity  in  En- 
gland by  traitorously  consendng  to  hold 
them  as  the  vassal  of  Edward  III.  His 
godson  waited  five  years  for  his  remedy 
and  revenge.  They  were  of  the  primitive 
kind  unhappily  not  yet  grown  wholly  out 
of  use.  The  disciples  of  the  Land  League 
still  beat  out  the  brains  of  poor  Irish 
"land-grabbers"  in  precisely  the  same 
spirit  as  that  in  which  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Douglas  waylaid  his  victim 
while  hunting  in  Etlrick  Forest,  and  made 
a  simultaneous  end  of  his  sport  and  of 
his  life.  The  romantic  coloring  given  to 
the  crime  iu  ballad  literature  is  dissipated 
by  Mr.  Fraser's  demonstration  that  the 
Countess  of  Douglas,  letting  her"  tears 
down  fall  "  "  for  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale," 
was  a  purely  fictitious  personage.  Douglas 
was  not  an  earl  at  the  time,  and  he  was 
unmarried. 

The  murderer  none  the  less  prospered. 
He  regained  and  added  to  his  alienated 
territories.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  patri- 
otic resistance  to  the  lawless  ambition  of 
our  third  Edward.  The  skill  of  his  dispo- 
sitions procured  for  the  English  invaders 
the  bootless  misery  of  a  "Burnt  Candle- 
mas "  in  East  Lothian.  He  was  created 
Earl  of  Douglas  January  26,  1358,  and 
succeeded,  through  his  wife,  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Mar  in  1374.    His  son  married 
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the  daughter  of  the  first  Stuart  king,  and  and  eight  thousand  infantry,  outnumbering 

he  himself  is  believed  (though  Mr.  Fraser  the  Scots  twice  over,  and  inarched  for 

demurs)  to  have  been  a  candidate  for  the  Otterburn. 
throne  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line 

of  the  Bruce  in  1371.     Not  even  the  dra-  The  evening  [of  August  12]  was  well  ad- 

matic  retribution  of  a  violent  death  over-  vanced  [our  author  relates]  when  the  English 

took  him.     He  expired  of  a  fever  in  his  came  in  sigrht  of  the  camp  where  the  Sa)t8, 

ancestral  castle,  and  was  buried  with  due  "^^^  expectmg  an  attack  wlate  »n  the  day, 

^««,^  ;«  \f«i^/xJz.  AKi^o., ;«  \fo„  T^Q.  ^cre  restmg,  some  at  supper,  others  asleep, 

pomp  in  Melrose  Abbey  in  May,  1384.  yet  they  wSie  not  altogeffier  unprepared,  u 

His  son  James,  second  Earl  of  Douglas,  t^eir  plan  of  action  hadlSecn  arrangcJd  in  case 

was  the  hero  of  Otterburn  —  a  hero  after  of  a  sudden  attack,  a  piece  of  forethought  on 

the  border  minstrel's  own  heart,  intrepid,  which  Froissart  bestows  much  praise.     In 

chivalric,  of  giant  strength,  potent  in  sin-  the  hurry  of  arming,  when  the  first  onslaught 

gle  combat,  yet  a  swift  and  skilful  guerilla,  was  made,  and  the  war  cry  of  "Percy  I  Per- 

and  withal  tinged  with  the  prescient  mel-  cy  I  **  rang  through  the  camp,  it  is  said  part  of 

ancholv  of  the  north.     His  raid  into  Nor-  Douglas's  armor  was  left  unfastened,  and  the 

thumb^rland  in  1388  was  a  favorite  subject  ^arl  of  Moray  fought  all  lught  without  h» 

for  ballads  both  north  and  south  of  the  ^fTnasl^l  1^2  IS^^thlTupi^t^ 

Tweed      In  the  famous  one  of  "Chevy-  J^^^j^^    Percy  and  hisken  reached  the  neigb- 

Chase,    *  which   moved  Sir  Phihp   Sid-  borhood  of  the  Scottish  camp  unnoticed  in  Sc 

ney  s  heart  more  than  with  a  trumpet,  the  gathering  shades  of  evening,  and  halted,  it  is 

facts   are   varied  almost  beyond  recogni-  believed,  on  a  rising  ground  which  lay  to  the 

tion  ;  but  several  less  imaginative  versions  left  of  the  camp,  towards  Newcastle,  where 

have  also  been  preserved.    One  of  much  arrangements  for  the  onset  were  made,  as 

beauty  and  pathos  opens  as  follows :  —  Hotspur  resolved  to  lose  no  time,  not  e\-en  to 

rest  his  followers.     He  detached  a  small  force 

It  fell  about  the  Lammas-tide,  under  Sir  Thomas  Umfraville  and  his  brother 

When  the  muir-mcn  win  their  hay,  to  pass  on  his  o^-n  right  to  the  northward  of 

The  doughty  Douglas  bound  him  to  ride  the  Scots  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  or  to  attad( 

Into  England  to  drive  a  prey.  the  Scots  in  rear  while  they  were  engaged  with 

Percy.     Sir  Henry  Percy  then  led  the  main 

And  he  has  burn'd  the  dales  of  Tyne,  body  over  the  rising  ground,  straight  towards 

And  part  of  Bamborough  shire ;  the  entrance  to  the  camp,  which,  as  already 

And  three  good  towers  on  Reidswire  fells,  stated,  was  on  the  eastern  side,  where  also  the 

He  left  them  all  on  fire.  plunder  was    piled   and   the   servants  were 

A    ,  ,             V , ,       ^    XT          .1  lodged,  whose  huts,  in  the  twilight,  the  En> 

And  he  march'd  up  to  Newcastle,  ^^^  ^j^t^k  for  thise  of  their  mSkters.    This 

And  rode  It  round  about ;  g^^j      ^  ^^        f^r  not  only  was  the  camp  weU 

O  wha  s  the  lord  of  his  castle,  ionikcd,  but  the  servants  made  a  stout  de- 

Or  wha  s  the  lady  o't  ?  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^y^^  ^,^^  ^^  1,,^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

There  ensued  a  duel,  in  which  Sir  Henry  f  jf^  sounded  over  the  camp,  Douglas  and  his 

Pot-/-,.  /U/^fo,M1.•\  i^of  v,;o  ,.».«»/^w.   ^«^  r.<.  fellow  leaders  had  time  to  make  their  disposi- 

Percy  (Hotspur)  lost  his  pennon,  and  ob-  ^^^^^  ^^^  resistance                                    ^^ 

tamed   from   his    magnanimous    foe    the  jhe  first  move  was  to  despatch  a  body  of 

promise  of  an  opportunity  to  recapture  it,  infantry  to  the  aid  of  the  servants  to  keep  the 

if  he   could,  at   Otterburn  within    three  English   engaged.      The   rest  of   the  Scots 

days.     Douglas  thereupon  marched  off  his  ranged  themselves  under  their  three  prindpal 

army,  and  prepared  for  battle  in  the  ap-  leaders,  who  each  knew  what  to  do.     ihe 

pointed  spot.     His  remaining  there  was  English  soon  drove  back  the  ser\'ants,  but  as 

an  act  of  pure  chivalry.     There  was  noth-  they  forced  their  way  further  into  the  camp 

ingto  prevent  his  retiring  safely  to  Scot-  they  found  themselves  still  steadily  opgwed. 

land  with  his  prey.      He,  however,  took  I"  f^^^^'^V^  T%  ?.^"^  ^l"!'^*  ^~% 

«,for,r  ,^rA/-oiif;/^o   f^   eo -iika  .riof^.-.!    o«^  undcr  thc  Earl  of  Douglas,  left  the  camp  in 


thirty-two  miles  north-west  of  Newcastle,  shouts  of  "Douglas!  Douglas  I"  Thi«  nn- 
show  that  surprising  diligence  was  excr-  expected  attack,  made,  as  Wyntown  asserts, 
cised  in  fortifying  the  Scottish  position,  by  no  fewer  than  twelve  displayed  banners. 
The  Percys  meanwhile  hastilv  collected  a  disconcerted  the  English;  but  they  rallied 
force   of  about  six  hundred  'men-at-arms   hravcly,  and  formed  into  better  order.    The 

war  cries  of  the  leaders  now  resounded  on 


i  "Chevy-Ch.nse/»  though  connected  by    ^^'^7  «/^^'  ^"^  ^,  ^hc  "nopn  was  shining  the 
the  Cheviot  Hills.  i«  really  a  corruption   combat  increased  in  mtensity. 
r.  Norman-French  for  a  "  raid."    (Burw        Froissart,  who  wrote  from  the  acCOOnt  01 


•  The  word 
tradition  with 
of  chtvatufUe* 

ton's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  366,  and  ed.)  eyewitnesses  and  combatants,  says  that  at  tha 
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first  encounter  many  on  both  sides  were  struck 
douTi.  The  Englishmen  kept  well  together, 
and  fought  so  fiercely  that  the  Scots  were  at 
first  driven  back.  Then  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
advanced  his  banner,  to  which  the  banner  of 
the  Percys  was  soon  opposed,  and  a  severe 
fight  raged  in  which  the  Scots  had  rather  the 
worst,  and  even  the  Douglas  pennon  was  for  a 
time  in  danger.  Knights  and  squires,  says 
the  historian,  were  of  good  courage,  and  both 
sides  fought  valiantly :  cowards  there  had  no 
place.  The  combatants  met  so  closely  that 
the  archers  could  not  use  their  bows,  but  the 
battle  was  waged  by  hand-to-hand  conflict. 
The  leaders  especially  were  emulous  of  vic- 
tory. When  the  weight  and  numbers  of  the 
English  made  their  foes  give  way,  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  "of  great  harte  and  hygh  of  enter- 
prise," seized  his  battleaxe,  or,  according  to 
some,  a  heavy  mace,  with  both  hands,  and 
rushed  into  the  thick  of  the  fight.  Here  he 
made  way  for  himself  in  such  manner  that 
none  dare  approach  him,  and  went  forward 
**  lyke  a  hardy  Hector,  wyllynge  alone  to  con- 
quere  the  feldc,  and  to  dyscomfyte  his  ene- 
myes.  *'  He  was  well  supported  By  his  follow- 
ers, who,  inspirited  by  the  prowess  of  their 
noble  leader,  pressed  upon  and  forced  back 
the  English,  though  fighting  was  diflficult  in 
the  dim  light.  At  last,  the  earl  was  encoun- 
tered by  three  spears  at  once ;  one  struck  him 
on  the  shoulder,  another  on  the  breast,  "and 
the  stroke  glented  downe  to  his  belly.**  The 
third  spear  struck  him  on  the  thigh,  and  sore 
hurt  with  all  three  wounds,  the  hero  was  by 
sheer  force  borne  down  to  the  ground.  As  he 
fell  he  was  struck  on  the  head  with  an  axe, 
and  round  his  body  the  press  was  so  great  that 
no  aid  could  be  given  to  him,  while  a  large 
number  of  the  English  in  retreat  marched  over 
him. 

Fortunately,  when  the  Earl  was  struck 
down,  his  rank  and  identity  were  unrecognized 
by  the  English,  or  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
might  have  been  very  different.  The  English 
falling  back,  those  Scottish  knights  who  had 
closely  followed  Douglas  came  up  to  the  spot 
where  their  leader  had  fallen.  Beside  him  lay 
one  of  his  personal  attendants.  Sir  Robert 
Hart,  while  the  Earl's  chaplain,  Richard 
Lundie,  defended  the  body  of  the  prostrate 
hero.  The  Earl's  kinsman.  Sir  James  Lind- 
say, with  Sir  John  and  Sir  Walter  Sinclair, 
were  the  first  to  reach  their  chief.  The  scene 
which  followed  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  in 
the  annals  of  chivalry.  When  asked  how  he 
did,  the  dying  Earl  replied,  "Right  evil;  yet, 
thank  God,  but  few  of  my  ancestors  have 
died  in  their  beds.  I  am  dying,  for  my  heart 
grows  faint,  but  I  pray  you  to  avenge  me. 
Raise  my  banner,  which  lyeth  near  me  on  the 
ground  ;  shew  my  state  neither  to  friend  or  foe, 
lest  mine  enemies  rejoice,  and  my  friends  be 
discomfited."  So  saying,  the  Earl  expired, 
with  his  war  cry  sounding  in  his  ears,  as  Sir 
John  Sinclair  raised  the  fallen  pennon,  and 
his  friends  renewed  the  fight,  first  covering 
their  leader's  body  with  a  mantle. 
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Obeying  the  last  words  of  the  brave  Doug- 
las, his  friends  shouted  his  name  with  in- 
creased energy,  as  if  he  were  still  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  usij.  They  pressed  upon  the  foe 
with  vigor,  bemg  reinforced  by  the  Earl  of 
Moray  and  his  men,  who,  attracted  by  the 
shouts  of  "Douglas!  Douglas  I'*  rallied  to 
the  cry,  and  so  stoutly  did  the  Scots  follow  the 
banner  of  the  slain  Earl,  that  the  English  were 
driven  back  far  beyond  where  his  body  lav. 
And  this,  indeed,  was  the  last  charge,  and  vir- 
tually decided  the  contest  in  favor  of  the  Scots, 
as  the  English,  tired  with  their  long  journey 
from  Newcastle,  though  they  had  fought  val- 
iantly, now  began  to  break  their  ranks,  and  in 
a  short  time  were  in  full  retreat.  In  another 
part  of  the  field  also,  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  Earls  of  March  and  Moray  had  turned  the 
tide  of  conquest,  and  Sir  Ralph  Percy  was  a 
prisoner. 

So  a  supposed  prophecy  and  the  earl's 
"  dreary  dream  "  were  realized :  — 

I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight. 
And  I  think  that  man  was  I. 

Hence  also  Home's  lines  in  the  tragedy 
of  "Douglas  :"— 

Hosts  have  been  known  at  that  dread  sound 

to  yield. 
And  Douglas  dead,  his  name  hath  won  the 

field. 

Froissart  states  [Mr.  Fraser  continues]  that 
of  the  English  about  one  thousand  and  forty 
were  taken  or  slain  on  the  field,  and  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  in  the  pursuit,  while  more  than  a 
thousand  were  wounded.  The  Scots,  he  says, 
had  one  hundred  slain,  and  two  hundred  made 
prisoners,  the  latter  chiefly  because  of  their 
impetuosity  in  pursuit.  Tne  number  of  pris- 
oners taken  by  the  Scots  was  very  great,  and 
the  amount  of  their  ransoms  ec^uailed  200,000 
francs.  But  the  rejoicing  on  this  account,  and 
because  of  the  victory,  was  greatly  mingled 
with  sorrow  at  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Doug- 
las. His  body  was  placed  on  a  bier,  and 
borne  on  the  second  day  after  the  battle  to  the 
Abbey  of  Melrose.    There  his  funeral  obse- 

auies  were  performed  with  due  ceremony  two 
ays  later,  and  he  was  buried  under  a  tomb  of 
stone,  over  which  his  banner  was  left  to  wave. 

Percy's  pennon,  the  capture  of  which 
had  such  tragic  results,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  family  of  Douglas  of  Cavers,  who, 
with  the  Douglases  of  Drumlanrig  and 
Dukes  of  Queensberry,  claim  an  illegiti- 
mate descent  from  the  slain  victor  of 
Otterburn. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by 
Archibald,  surnamed  the  Grim,  shown 
by  Mr.  Fraser  to  have  been  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  the  Bruce's 
friend.  His  {Udut  on  the  historical  stage 
was  made  at  Poitiers,  where  he  met  with 
an  adventure  described  as  follows  :  — 
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When  young  Archibald,  called  "  Blac  Archi-       Sir  Archibald  Douglas  was  a  good  knight, 

balde/'  son  of  Sir  James  Douglas,  was  taken  and  much  feared  by  his  enemies;  when  near 

prisoner,  it  was  not  known  who  he  was,  but  as  to  the  English,  he  dismounted,  and  wielded 

he  wore  vcr\'  splendid  armor  his  captors  be-  before  him  an  immense  sword,  whose  blade 

lieved  him  to  be  some  great  lord.     Late  in  the  was  two  ells  long,  which  scarcely  another 

evening  after  the  battle,  when  the  prisoners  could  have  lifted  from  the  ground,  but  he 

met  in  the  lodging  in  the  town  of  Poitiers,  Sir  found  no  difficulty  in  handling  it,  and  gave 

Williain  Ramsay  of  Colluthie,  seeing  Douglas  such  terrible  stroKes  that  all  on  whom  they 

and  desiring  to  effect  his  release,  looked  on  fell  were  struck  to  the  ground ;  and  there  were 

him,  and,  as  if  in  a  great  passion,  exclaimed,  none  so  hardy  amone  the  English  able  to  with- 

•*  O  treacherous  rascal,  why  have  you  stolen  stand  his  blows,     (vol.  ii.,  p.  225,  Johnes.) 
the  armor  of  your  lord,  my  cousin  ?    Cursed        ^^        .  j  j  ^   ^  ^  ^.    ^^ 

be  the  hour  m  which  vou  were  bom;  for  he  .,  ^,      TT  \^     UX.   "**'/v. 

sought  you  the  whole  day,  and  not  finding  you  "Y  considerablv  augmented.    Through  his 

in  camp,  going  forth  unarmed,  was  slain  by  a  wife,  Joanna  Moray,  he  became  possessed 

flying  arrow.     Come  here,  and  pull  off  my  of  Bothwell  and  wide  tracts  in  the  north 

boots."    Douglas  carried  on  the  farce,  ap-  of  Scotland;  the  whole  of  Galloway  was 

proached  in  a  trembling  manner,  and  kneeling  annexed  by  g^nt  or  purchase ;  he  scom- 

down,  pulled  off  one  boot,  with  which  Ramsay  fully  refused  a  dukedom,  when  the  title 

beat  him  about  the  head.    The  English  inter-  was  introduced  into  Scotland  in  1398 ;  he 

posed,  assuring  Ramsay  that  Douglas  was  successfully  outbid  the  Earl  of  March  for 

rali^tr'hHs^'aTX^^^^  rJ'c^^  the  honor  o"f  a  royal  alliance  his  daughter 

Then,  to  Douglas,  he  added,  "Go,  you  vil-  Marjory  becoming  wife  to  the  miserable 

lain,  to  the  field,  and  search  among  the  slain  ^S.?^*,?^.'  ^^^  .'J^"^^  findmg  a  niche  in 

for  your  master's  body,  that  it  may  have  at  **  The  t  air  Maid  of  Perth."     He  died  at 

least  a  decent  burial.'*    He  then  ransomed  Thrieve   on   Christmas  eve,    1400,  much 

the  feigned  serving-man  for  forty  shillings,  and  resetted  and  belauded  by  contemporary 

striking  him  again,  bade  him  begone.     Doug-  writers.     Wyntoun  descrioes   him  as  "a 

las  bore  the  buffets  patiently,  and  made  his  lord  of  great  bounty,  of  steadfastness  and 

escai)e  as  miickly  as  possible ;  for,  if  the  En-  clear  loyalty,  "  of  good  devotion,  and  bear- 

ghsh  had  known  who  he  was  they  would  cer-  j      ^  high  character  for  justice."     Another 

tainly  not  have  liberated  him  for  his  weight  of  ^x^u  C:^*^,:««   ««  .-  ♦!.«»    *u^  u     .^    ^* 

eold     (Vol  i    D  722)  ^^^^  historian  says  that  the  "mm  or 

goia.    tvoi.  1.,  p  322.)  ^^^^.^^j^  „  ^^^j  u  surpassed  other  Scots  of 


irpassed „  ^^^«.  ^« 

It  is  added  that  he  was  dark,  but  not   his  time  in  worldly  prudence,  bravery,  and 
comely  in  countenance,  more  resembling   boldness,  wealth  and   possessions.     He 
"a    cook  boy  than  a  noble."    Yet  this   was  also  very  just,  though  rigorous  in  hi 
gnm  Archibald,  "cook  boy"  though  he  judgments,  and  faithful  to  his  promises 


in  1369,  to  his  proved  capacity  for  over-  Church  in  great  honor,  and  was  not  burw 

awing  the  turbulent  Galwegians;  and  the  densome  to    monasteries  or    churches." 

vigor  of  his  administration  is  still  visi-  (Vol.  i.,  p.  351.) 

bly  attested  by  the  formidable   ruins  of  His 'son  and  successor,  another  Archi- 

1  brieve  Castle,  built  by  him  on  an  islet  in  bald,  is  confounded  with  him  in  Scott's 

the  Dee*    Conspicuous  and  significant  striking  portrait  of  a  "tremendous"  EaH 


above  the  entrance  is  a  projecting  stone,  of  DougUs,  dreaded  "alike  from  the  e 
or  "  gallows  knob,  of  which  the  appropri-  tent  of  his  lands,  from  the  numerous  offio 
ate  "tassel    wasadanffUnffandstruirclincr  and  inrUHirti-nnc  v^iih  ^IhVK  ti«  «.«.  ; 


ex- 
offices 


human 

this  kinci  oraer  was  resiorea,  protection  wisdom  and  valor,  mingled ^ 

\yas  afforded  to  the  peaceable  in  considera-  table  pride  and  more  than  the  feudal  love 

tion    of    certain    fat    heifers,  punctually  of  vengeance/' * 

driven  in  to  Thrieve;  and  the  raiding  and       The  fourth    eari   married    the    eldest 

reiving  Gahvegian  barons  were  taught  to  daughter  of  Robert   III.,  and  was  thus 

know  their  stern  master.      His  prowess  doubly  allied  to  the  crown,  which,  indeed. 

against  the  English  in  1377  is  thus  de-  made  but  a  poor  figure  beside  his  coronet 

scribed  by  Froissart :—  He  combined  with  Albany  to  throw  the 

•  Thrieve  or  Threave  Castle  is  a  lofty  stronghold  of  ^e»'*  apparent,  his  brother-in-hw  Rothesaj, 

the  Dou;;ln<(r..  situated  only  two  miles  from  Castle  iutO  prlsOU  ;  wIlOSC  GUicklv  ensuing  deSUI 

Douglas  in  Kirkcudbrishtshire.    The  "  hanging  *tone"  «;a«;  nflfiriallv  t^t^rrt^^tftn  hav^  nnr^tr^A  u  kw 

is  one  c.f  the  crbels  projected  to  receive  a  hoarding  for  V^^  ^"!?*~ V  aecreeO  10  nave  OCCUned  "  tty 

the  defence  of  the  gateway.     It  was  undoubtedly  built  the  VLSltatlOn  OX  Providcnce,  and  JM/mMT* 
by  Arclubald  the  Grim  Douglas  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  •  Fair  Maid  of  Ptrthi  c  hu 
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»♦ 


wise,'  Yet  the  "otherwise"  thus  anx- 
iously excluded  has  survived  as  at  least  a 
dark  doubt  in  history. 

The  career  of  this  second  Archibald 
was  more  splendid  than  fortunate.  His 
military  ill  luck,  in  fact,  procured  him 
his  surname  of  the  Tineman,  or  Loser; 
since  in  almost  every  one  of  the  many  bat- 
tles fought  by  him,  he  was  either  defeated, 
wounded,  or  taken  prisoner.  More  than 
once  he  incurred  all  these  mischances 
simultaneously.  For  instance,  at  Halidon 
Hill,  September  14,  1402,  where,  his  gen- 
eralship showing  more  valor  than  discre- 
tion, the  **  cloth  yard  long  '*  English  ar- 
rows made  havoc  of  his  army,  and  he 
himself,  though  clad  in  armor  which  had 
cost  three  years'  labor  to  fashion,  was 
wounded  in  five  places,  including  the  loss 
of  an  eye.  While  the  prisoner  of  Hotspur, 
he  concerted  with  him  the  revolt  crushed 
by  Henry  IV.  at  Shrewsbury.  How  the 
"renowned  Douglas"  bore  nim  on  that 
day,  Shakespeare,  with  something  of  a 
poet's  freedom,  has  told  us.  This  time  he 
owed  his  captivity  to  the  stumbling  of  his 
horse,  and  it  lasted  nominally  ten  years, 
although  during  most  of  that  time  he  was 
a  prisoner  only  by  proxy. 

In  the  last  and  most  brilliant  episode  of 
his  life,  he  remained,  more  tragically  than 
before,  a  "tineman."  In  March,  1424,  he 
landed  at  Rochelle  at  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  knights  and  foot-soldiers.  On 
April  18,  he  swore  fealty  to  Charles  VII. 
at  Chatillon-sur-Indre,  was  by  him  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general  of  the  French 
forces,  and  invested  with  the  great  duchy 
of  Touraine.  This  splendid  gift  conferred 
virtual  sovereignty  over  one  of  the  fairest 
regions  in  France.  The  rights  reserved  to 
the  crown  affected  mainly  Church  patron- 
age ;  substantially  the  administration  was 
independent  within  the  loose  limits  of  feu- 
dal obligations.  The  entry  of  the  new 
duke  into  Tours,  along  streets  hung  with 
tapestry  and  carpeted  with  flowers,  and 
his  solemn  reception  at  the  cathedral  by 
the  archbishop  and  clergy  in  full  canoni- 
cals, formed  a  gay  and  gorgeous  pageant, 
such  as  he  was  little  used  to.  But  more 
sombre  and  more  congenial  scenes  quickly 
claimed  him.  The  fatal  battle  of  Ver- 
neuil  was  fought  August  17,  1424.  It  was 
fought  on  the  prearranged  terms  of  "  no 
quarter,"  consequently  a  vast  proportion 
of  those  engaged  in  it  perished,  and  the 
Scottish  allies  of  King  Charles  were  all 
but  exterminated.  Among  the  slain  were 
the  Earl  of  Douglas  and  his  second  son; 
and  their  bodies,  ransomed  from  the  En- 
glish, were  quietly  laid  in  one  grave  in  the 
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middle  of  the  choir  of  the  same  cathedral 
church  of  Tours  which  they  had  lately  en- 
tered in  triumphant  pomp. 

To  the  Ti  neman  succeeded  a  third  Arch- 
ibald, already  notable  as  the  Earl  of  Wig- 
town and  Longueville.  Notable  chiefly 
for  a  victory  over  the  Duke  of  Clarence  at 
Baugd  in  1421,  which  won  him  his  French 
title ;  but  scarcely  less  so  for  keeping  his 
head  on  his  shoulders  when  James  I.  re- 
turned from  his  long  captivity  with  ven- 
geance in  his  heart.  He  appears  to  have 
steered  his  course  both  loyally  and  adroitly 
through  the  breakers  of  those  troublous 
times ;  and  the  pre-eminence  of  his  posi- 
tion was  recognized,  after  the  murder  of 
the  king  in  1437,  by  his  appointment  as 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  His 
administration  was,  however,  short ;  for 
he  died  of  fever,  June  26,  1439.  ^^^ 
noble  Gothic  monument  erected  to  him  in 
St.  Bride's  forms  the  subject  of  a  beauti- 
ful illustration  in  the  first  of  the  volumes 
under  review.  He  left  two  sons,  and  a 
daughter  kno\i(7i  as  the  "Fair  Maid  of 
Galloway." 

After  his  death,  the  house  of  Douglas 
toppled  rapidly  towards  its  fall.  William, 
sixth  Earl  of  Douglas  and  third  Duke  of 
Touraine,  was  a  lad  under  fifteen  when  he 
inherited  almost  regal  power.  Allowing 
for  a  slight  stretch  of  rhetoric,  he  might 
have  ridden  on  his  own  land  from  Gari- 
och  to  Galloway ;  two-thirds  of  the  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Forth  owned  his  lord- 
ship, which  extended  besides  over  sundry 
large  patches  in  northern  counties,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  splendid  inheritance  in 
France.  No  wonder,  then,  if  his  young 
head  were  turned,  as  it  undoubtedly  was. 
His  arrogance  and  ostentation  were  such 
as  to  excite  suspicion  of  deeper  designs, 
which,  at  the  worst,  can  have  been  but  in 
embryo.  He  maintained  an  unheard-of 
state  and  magnificence,  rode  abroad  at- 
tended bv  a  couple  of  thousand  followers, 
dubbed  Knights  with  his  own  hand,  ap- 
pointed a  council  for  the  management  of 
his  affairs,  and  was  altogether  a  rising 
phenomenon  of  a  somewhat  menacing  as- 
pect. Crichton,  the  chancellor,  and  Liv- 
ingstone, the  king's  guardian,  thought  so, 
and  took  their  precautions  accordingly. 
The  boy  earl  and  his  brother  were  enticed 
to  Edinourgh  by  "  pleasant  writings ; "  and 
after  some  days  of  joyous  companionship 
with  the  king  (then  ten  years  old),  who 
conceived  a  passionate  attachment  for 
them,  an  entertainment  was  provided,  at 
which  (according  to  Boece's  version  of 
the  affair)  a  black  bull's  head,  the  well- 
known  token  of  impending  death,  made 
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its  ominous  appearance.  The  doomed 
youths  sprang  to  their  feet  and  drew  their 
swords,  but  were  quickly  overpowered. 
A  mock  trial  followed,  after  which  the 
brothers,  amid  the  tears  and  lamentations 
of  the  young  king,  were  hurried  out  to  the 
castle  yard,  and  there  instantly  beheaded. 
This  tragedy,  enacted  November  24,  1440, 
is  commemorated  in  the  popular  rhyme : 

Edinburgh  castle,  toun,  and  tour, 

God  grant  you  sink  for  sin, 
And  that  even  for  the  black  dlnnour 

Earl  Douglas  gat  therein. 

The  Douglas  inheritance  now  fell  to 
pieces.  The  duchy  of  Touraine,  on  the 
failure  of  heirs  male  of  the  first  duke, 
reverted  to  the  French  crown ;  the  lord- 
ship of  Galloway  devolved  upon  the  sister 
of  the  slaughtered  youths ;  while  the  en- 
tailed estates  passed  to  James,  Earl  of 
Avondale,  son  of  the  Grim  Archibald, 
and  himself  distinguished  as  the  Gross. 
He  enjoyed  .his  accession  of  dignity  but 
three  years;  and  with  his  two  sons,  who 
in  turn  succeeded  him,  the  roll-call  of  the 
Earls  of  Douglas  comes  to  an  end.  The 
darkest  chapter  in  the  whole  story  is  fur- 
nished by  the  life  of  William,  the  eighth 
earl. 

Through  his  inherited  position  [writes  Mr. 
Eraser]  and  his  own  personal  qualities,  he 
soon  rose  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  great  race,  but  the  foremost 
peer  in  Scotland.  During  his  possession  of 
the  earldom  the  Douglases  reached  the  full 
zenith  of  their  power,  while  his  untimely  death 
was  the  beginning  of  their  decline  and  fall. 
The  meagre  history  of  the  reign  in  which  he 
lived  prevents  a  just  estimate  of  his  character, 
though,  according  to  the  chroniclers  of  that 
time,  he  was  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
Scotland ;  but  the  pictures  drawn  by  them  of 
this  Earl  are  too  dceplv  prejudiced  to  be  alto- 
gether trustworthy.  The  territories  of  his 
famiW  were  the  niost  extensive  in  Scotland, 
and  the  power  thus  placed  in  the  Earl's  hands 
was  very  great.  No  other  Scottish  noble  ever 
gained  such  an  independent  position  in  the 
realm.  The  struggle  between  the  Scottish 
Crown  and  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  Scotland 
may  be  said  to  have  been  fought  between 
King  James  the  Second  and  this  Earl,  and 
from  the  moment  when  Douglas  fell  by  the 
royal  dagger  in  Stirling  Castle,  and  his  honors 
and  estates  passed  into  weaker  hands,  the 
conflict  was  virtually  decided  in  favor  of  the 
former. 

By  his  marriage  with  his  cousin  Mar- 
garet, the  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway,  the 
eighth  earl  reunited  that  great  appanage 
to  his  entailed  estates,  and  he  wielded  the 
power  thus  consolidated  in  a  way  to  make 
it  formidable  to  ever}'  peaceable  inhab- 
itant of  the  realm.     His  haughty  and  over- 
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bearing  temper,  his  fierce  activity,  coara^ 
and  talent,  combined  with  vast  territorial 
influence  to  place  in  his  hands  unbounded 
facilities  for  disturbance  and  aggrandize- 
ment. An  armv  of  forty  thousand  retain- 
ers was  at  his  absolute  command.  In  1448 
he  employed  it  to  repel  and  retaliate  for 
an  English  invasion;  but  it  was  equally 
available  for  civil  war.  His  operations 
against  Crichton  in  1443  received  some 
color  of  legality  from  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  lieutenant-general ;  but  he  was  no 
less  readv  to  defy  than  to  appropriate  the 
royal  autnority. 

Foremost  among  the  outrage  with 
which  he  stands  charged  is  the  murder  of 
Maclellan,  called  the  "tutor  of  Bombv." 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  thorougnly 
respectable  man,  whose  onlj  crime  was 
that  he  continued  loyal  at  a  time  when  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  was  incensed  with  the 
king.  This,  however,  was  intolerable; 
the  lord  of  Galloway  was  not  one  to  brook 
opposition  within  his  own  domain.  The 
castle  of  Bomby  was  accordingly  assault- 
ed, and  Maclellan  carried  off  to  Thrieve, 
where  he  remained  until  Sir  Patrick  Gravy 
his  mother's  brother,  came  spurring  in  widi 
a  royal  mandate  for  his  immediate  release 
and  surrender  to  the  messenger.  It  was 
obeyed  by  the  delivery  of  his  headless 
corpse.  Douglas  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  have  his  prisoner  decapitated  be- 
fore breaking  the  seal. 

No  less  audacious  was  the  execution  of 
Sir  John  Herries,  in  the  teeth  of  the  king's 
command ;  and  the  example  of  tniculence 
was  freely  copied  by  retainers  sure  of 
countenance  in  the  most  villanous  ex- 
cesses. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Eraser  throws 
doubt  on  all  such  stories,  but  he  avow- 
edly takes  the  friendly  side  wherever  a 
Douglas  is  concerned;  and  the  attempt 
to  turn  the  eighth  earl  into  a  dutiful  and 
law-abiding  subject  can  only  be  described 
by  the  phrase  laterem  lavare.  The  brick 
is,  so  to  speak,  all  stain.  One  might 
sooner  pulverize  than  cleanse  it 

This  earl  was  often  at  Thrieve  Castle, 
and  we  are  told  that  in  his  titne  the  sal- 
lows knob  rarelv  lacked  its  tasseL  Yet 
in  judging  sucn  rough  dealing^,  place 
and  epoch  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
In  a  certain  limited  sense  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that  crimes,  like  virtues,  "lie  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  time."  The  bru- 
tal kind  of  justice  meted  out  at  Thrieix 
was  absolutely  the  only  form  of  that  com- 
modity availaole.  The  Earl  of  Douglas 
was  supreme  justiciary  within  his  own 
territory.  No  king's  writ  ran  in  those 
days  in  Galloway  or  Douglasdale« 
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Picturesque  incidents  there  were,  too, 
as  well  as  savage  ones,  in  the  turbulent 
career  of  Earl  William.  Such  was  the 
tournament  held  at  Stirling  in  1449  in 
honor  of  Burgundian  visitors,  where  Doug- 
las appeared  with  a  retinue  of  five  thou- 
sand followers ;  and  two  of  the  three  Scot- 
tish champions  were  members  of  his 
family.  Nor  was  his  "  pilgrimage  "  in  the 
ensuing  jubilee  year  less  spectacularly  ef- 
fective. He  travelled  with  a  princely  train, 
and  was  received  with  princely  honors  at 
Rome,  as  well  as  on  his  return  by  way  of 
London,  where  the  Garter  king  at  arms 
received  orders  to  attend  him  during  his 
stay,  and  to  conduct  him  to  court. 

Meantime,  not  only  were  his  enemies 
active  in  his  rear,  but  his  friends  were 
ill  advised,  and  probably  worse  behaved. 
He  averted  imminent  cfisgrace  by  hurry- 
ing home,  presenting  himself  unexpect- 
eclly  to  the  king,  and  winning,  by  the 
charm  of  his  manners,  and  the  apparent 
sincerity  of  his  submission,  amnesty  for 
the  past  and  the  promise  of  future  fa- 
vor. Nevertheless,  he  was  still  alarmed 
and  dissatisfied,  conseouently  more  rest- 
less and  dangerous  tnan  before.  The 
instability  of  his  fortunes  had  become 
startlingly  manifest  to  him;  he  looked 
anxiously  about  for  means  to  secure 
them.  An  attempt  to  waylay  and  assas- 
sinate Chancellor  Crichton  failing,  he 
entered  into  a  league,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, with  the  great  northern  Earls  of 
Crawford  and  Ross.  The  first  of  these 
two  potentates  was  known  as  "  Earl 
Beardie,"orthe  "  Tiger ;  '*  the  second  was 
the  formidable  Lord  of  the  Isles.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  treason, 
potential  if  not  actual,  lay  in  the  terms  of 
an  alliance  subversive  of  anything  like 
settled  government  or  constituted  author- 
ity. Thoroughly  roused,  the  king  sent 
for  Douglas  to  Stirling ;  and  he  obeved  the 
summons,  under  safe-conduct  it  is  true, 
but  with  haughty  confidence  in  his  per- 
sonal ascendency  to  bring  him  victori- 
ously through  the  crisis. 

The  king  [Mr.  Fraser  tells  us]  received  him 
graciously,  and  invited  him  to  dine  and  sup 
next  day.  Douglas  found  the  courtiers  talk- 
ing of  his  bond  with  Crawford  and  Ross,  and 
probably  guessed  the  king's  purpose,  but  ao 
cepted  the  invitation.  After  supper  the  king 
invited  the  Earl  to  a  private  conference,  re- 
monstrated with  him  against  the  bond,  which 
he  charged  him  to  break,  urging  his  duty  as  a 
subject.  But  Douglas,  perhaps  heated  by 
wine,  refused,  and  the  interview  waxing  warm, 
the  Karl  defiantly  declared  that  he  would  not 
break  the  confederacy.  Starting  to  his  feet, 
the  king  exclaimed,  "False  traitor  1  if  you 
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will  not,  I  shall !  "  and  stabbed  Douglas  twice 
with  his  dagger,  in  the  neck  and  in  the  body. 
Ere  the  Earl  could  recover  himself.  Sir  Pat- 
rick Gray  rushed  into  the  chamber,  and  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  a  poleaxe,  while  others 
in  attendance  also  stabbed  the  fallen  Earl, 
whose  dead  body  bore  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
six  wounds. 

His  mangled  body,  flung  carelessly  out 
of  the  window,  was  picked  up  and  pri- 
vately interred  in  the  Dominican  Church 
at  Stirling.  And  thus  ended,  by  a  fero- 
cious outbreak  of  kingly  passion,  the 
career  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  un- 
bridled of  the  nine  Earls  of  Douglas. 

His  four  brothers,  of  whom  the  eldest, 
James,  was  recognized  as  his  successor, 
rushed  to  arms  to  avenge  his  death,  and 
with  them  more  than  half  Scotland.  The 
array  seemed  invincible;  James  IL 
quailed,  and  was  on  the  point  of  throwing 
up  the  game  and  flying  to  France,  when 
Archbishop  Kennedy  encoivraged  him 
with  the  apologue  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  to 
try  the  effects  of  negotiation.  Apart  and 
skilfully  the  confederated  lords  were  ac- 
cordingly dealt  with.  Angus  and  Huntley 
came  in  at  once ;  Crawford  submitted  upon 
defeat ;  Douglas  himself,  after  much  blood- 
shed, was  brought  to  terms.  It  was,  in- 
deed, only  a  truce  which  was  thus  patched 
up ;  the  kmg  was  fully  resolved  to  trample 
down  a  race  which  had  grown  beyond  the 
proportions  of  subjects,  and  had  become 
a  standing  menace  to  the  throne.  "  Nee 
minus  periculum,"  Tacitus  says,  "  ex  mag- 
na fama  quam  ex  mala.'*  The  end  came 
in  1455.  James  collected  his  forces,  and 
the  ninth  earl  offered  but  a  feeble  resist- 
ance. The  Douglas  strongholds  were 
beleaguered  and  taken;  the  Douglas  ar- 
mies were  defeated,  notably  at  Arkin- 
holme,  in  the  valley  of  the  Esk.  The 
siege  of  Thrieve  Castle  was  directed  by 
the  king  in  person  ;  and  the  presence  and 
agency  in  bringing  about  a  surrender  of 
the  celebrated  **Mons  Meg"  are  fairly 
well  authenticated.  A  less  reliable  tradi- 
tion asserts  that  the  second  shot  from 
the  **  great  bombard  "  penetrated  the  mas- 
sive walls,  and  carried  off  the  right  hand 
of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway  as  she  sat 
in  the  banqueting  hall  and  was  about  to 
raise  the  winecup  to  her  lips.  In  token 
of  the  truth  of  the  story,  a  massive  gold 
ring  was  shown,  bearing  the  inscription 
"Margaret  de  Douglas,"  which,  found 
among  the  ruins  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, IS  supposed  to  nave  been  blown  into 
the  rubbish-heap  of  crumbling  masonry 
with  the  delicate  hand  it  adorned. 

It  was   all  over  now  with  the  Black 
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DougLises.  The  last  earl  was  a  fugitive 
in  England ;  he  had  neither  son  nor  suc- 
cessor; his  brothers  were  slain  or  pro- 
scribed; his  estates  forfeited.  Captured 
in  a  border  forav  in  1484,  he  was  relegated 
to  the  Abbey  o£  Lindorcs,  and  there  died 
after  four  years  of  seclusion.  It  is  said 
that  James  III.,  in  the  sore  strait  which 
led  him  to  Sauchieburn,  offered  him  full 
pardon  and  restoration  if  only  the  magic 
of  his  name  mi^jht  be  lent  to  the  royal 
cause;  but  received  the  melancholy  an- 
swer, "Too  late."  Both  king  and  earl 
were  dead  within  the  year. 

There  has  never  since  been  an  Earl  of 
Douglas.  Three  marquises  of  the  name, 
one  duke,  and  six  barons,  including  the 
present  Earl  of  Home,  have  succeeded 
each  other ;  but  the  earldom  has  not  been 
revived.  The  Earl  of  Morton  is  now  the 
true  representative  of  the  house  of  Doug- 
las* 

They  were  a  great  race,  those  old  Doug- 
lases, and  went  down,  it  might  be  said, 
under  full  sail,  with  royals  set,  with  every 
stitch  of  canvas  drawing,  with  pennon 
flying  at  the  masthead.  They  failed  be- 
cause the  deeper  spirit  of  the  time  was 
ajjainst  them.  Their  side  was  the  side  of 
disintegration,  and  centralizing  influences 
were  e\'idently  destined  to  prevail.  All 
over  Europe,  the  barons  were  collapsing 
in  presence  of  the  throne ;  the  old  chivalry 
was  passing  away ;  the  old  keen  sense  of 
local  independence  was  growing  weak ; 
while  the  aew  monarchies  were  getting 
themselves  into  compact  working  order 
amid  scenes  and  struggles  such  as  those  of 
the  Douglas  downfall. 

Three  great  houses  divided  their  spoils 
and  rose  on  their  ruins  —  the  Hamiltons, 
the  Scotts  of  Buccleugh,  above  all  their 
kinsmen  of  Angus.    The  Red  Douglases 

—  so  called  from  their  fair  complexions 

—  sprang  from  the  first  Earl  of  Douglas. 
The  bend  sinister  which  crossed  their 
shield  proved  no  bar  to  their  promotion. 
Induced  to  take  the  king's  side  against 
his  outlawed  relatives,  the  **  great  Earl 
of  Angus  was  rewarded  with  the  lord- 
ship of  Douglas,  and  rapidly  pushed  him- 
self into  the  front  place  among  the  mag- 
nates of  Scotland.  Hence  the  saying  that 
"the  Red  Douglases  swallowed  up  the 
Black." 


*  The  present  (aisO  Earl  of  Morton  it  descended  in 
the  direct  male  line  from  Sir  John  DouRlais  younger 
bro.her  of  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale.  His  descendant, 
Sir  \Vi;)iam  Douglas  of  Loch^even.  became  kixth  Karl 
of  Morton  on  the  death,  without  male  is»ue,  in  15S8, 
of  the  ei}:hth  Karl  of  Angus  in  whom  the  titles  were, 
for  the  only  time,  combined;  and  the  line  of  Morton 
oarls  has  not  since  been  broken. 


His  son,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Angus,  was 
famous  as  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat  A  bru- 
tally strong  man,  both  in  mind  and  musde» 
he  was  yet  capable  of  dying  of  heart- 
break. Under  the  sting  of  a  personal 
affront  from  James  IV.  he  rode  off  the 
field  of  Flodden  before  the  battle,  leaving, 
however,  his  two  sons  to  fight  and  ful 
there.  He  was  then  advanced  in  years, 
and  the  stroke  proved  too  heavy.  Fulfill- 
ing his  public  duties  to  the  last,  though 
with  the  spring  of  life  broken,  he  died 
'after  two  months  at  St.  Ninian*s  Monas- 
tery, whence  his  heart  was  brought  to 
Douglas.  Scott's  graphic  portrait  of  him 
in  "  Marmion  **  refers  to  a  time  just  pre- 
vious to  the  supreme  disaster  at  ^cuirk 
Flodden : "  — 

Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood, 
Doff 'd  his  furr*d  gown  and  sable  hood  ; 
O'er  his  huge  form  and  visage  pale 
He  wore  a  cap  and  shirt  of  mail ; 
And  lean'd  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont  of  yore,  in  battle  fray, 
His  focman's  limbs  to  shred  away, 
As  wood  knife  lops  the  sapling  spray. 
He  seem'd  as,  from  the  tombs  around 

Rising  at  judgment  day. 
Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  tound 

In  all  his  old  array ; 
So  pale  his  face,  so  huge  his  limb. 
So  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 

The  above-mentioned  "  huee  and  sweep- 
ing brand  '*  was  the  same  with  one  blow 
of  which,  in  a  duel  with  Spens  of  Kilspin- 
die,  he  had  severed  his  thighbone,  kilHog 
him  on  the  spot;  and  it  was  presented  by 
his  descendant,  the  Earl  ot  Morton,  to 
Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  when  he  chal- 
lenged Bothwell  to  single  combat  on  Car- 
berry  Hill.*  The  feat,  however,  cost  him 
the  Hermitage,  which  James  IV.  obliged 
him,  by  way  of  penance  for  slaving  a  nml 
favorite,  to  exchange  for  Bothwell.  His 
chief  stronghold  was  **TantalIon  vast,** 
crowning  in  immemorial  strength  a  sheer 
crag  on  the  east  Lothian  coast :  — 

Broad,  massive,  high,  and  stretching  far. 
And  held  impregnable  in  war. 

It  remained,  in  fact,  a  virgin  fortress  until, 
in  1 65 1,  Crom weirs  great  funs  battered  a 
breach  in  its  antique  walls,  thus  accom- 

Elishing  one  of  the  two  equal  impossi- 
ilities  of  the  adage:   *^To  diniF  down 
Tantallon,  and  build  a  brig  to  the  Bass." 

The  third  son  of  Bell-the-Cat  was  Gavin 
Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  the 
lator  of  the  JEaeid ; 
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whose  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 
Showed  little  pride  of  prelacy, 
More  pleased  that  in  a  barbarous  age 
He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page, 
Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 

Scott  points  the  contrast  between  his  stu- 
dious tastes  and  the  rude  manners  of  the 
rest  of  his  family  by  putting  into  the  mouth 
of  the  old  earl,  his  father,  the  remark :  — 

Thanks  to  St.  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line. 

In  which,  however,  he  did  his  martial 
brood  a  wrong.  Their  signatures,  repro- 
duced in  facsimile  by  Mr.  Fraser,  snow 
that  they  were  not  wholly  unskilled  in 
caligraphy.  Thus  poetical  license  is  bri- 
dled by  antiquarian  research. 

A  more  congenial  spirit  to  Bell-the-Cat 
than  the  mild  Gawain  was  his  grandson, 
the  bad,  ambitious  man  who  married  our 
English  Margaret,  widow  of  James  IV., 
and  was  divorced  by  her  to  the  discredit 
of  all  concerned.  The  sixth  Earl  of  An- 
gus gained,  however,  by  his  royal  alli- 
ance, besides  the  opportunity  of  playing 
a  conspicuously  mischievous  part  in  the 
history  of  his  country,  the  honor  of  count- 
ing her  present  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria, 
among  his  descenciants.  The  Countess 
of  Lennox,  mother  of  Darnley,  was  the 
only  child  (besides  a  boy  who  died  in 
infancy)  of  his  marriage  with  the  q;ieen  of 
Scotland. 

The  eleventh  earl  was  "  suspect  of  pa- 
pistrie,"  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  on  the 
ground  of  a  visit  to  Rome ;  for  whatever 
leanings  towards  Catholicism  he  may  have 
had  he  suppressed.  Assuredly,  however, 
the  Covenant,  although  he  signed  it,  had 
an  ill  savor  to  him ;  and  his  royalism  was 
consoled  with  the  title  of  marquis  on  the 
occasion  of  Charles  I.'s  visit  to  Scotland 
in  1633,  and  chastised  with  imprisonment 
and  a  fine  through  his  joining  Montrose 
in  1645.  His  great-grandson  was  the  soli- 
tary Douglas  duke. 

The  charter  conferring  this  added  dig- 
nity was  dated  April  10,  1703,  the  new 
duKC  being  then  nine  years  old ;  and  his 
hereditary  privileges  of  first  place  in  vot- 
ing and  fighting,  and  of  bearing  the  crown 
in  solemnities,  were  the  subject  of  anxious 
and  effectual  protest  on  the  part  of  his 
guardians  when  the  Act  of  Union  was 
passed  four  years  later.  Queen  Anne  her- 
self took  interest  in  his  educa^'on,  though 
to  little  purpose,  since  his  Giace  grew  up 
haughty,  illiterate,  and  eccentric.  He  was 
indeed  far  from  being  a  bad  or  depraved 
man.    Much  to  his  own  discomfort,  he 


possessed  —  what  had  been  forgotten  in 
the  composition  of  many  more  personally 
distinguished  scions  of  nis  race  —  a  con- 
science. His  whole  life  was  clouded  by 
an  event  which,  dark  and  deplorable 
though  it  was,  would  scarcely  have  cost  a 
Douglas  of  the  good  old  school  his  dinner. 
The  victim.  Captain  John  Ker,  was  the 
duke's  guest  at  Douglas  Castle,  when,  by 
some  miserable  chance,  he  slew  him  with 
his  own  hand.  The  affair  was  never 
cleared  up ;  it  is,  however,  most  improb- 
able that  there  was  any  deliberate  intent 
to  kill.  The  unhappy  snedder  of  the  blood 
of  one  to  whom  he  is  stated  to  have  been 
sincerely  attached,  instantly  quitted  the 
country,  and  returned,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
to  leaa  a  life  of  unhealthy  seclusion,  to 
some  extent  enforced  by  his  unpopularity, 
but  leaving  him  a  prey  to  designing  per- 
sons. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  duke 
undertook  the  rebuilding  of  Douglas  Cas- 
tle. The  plan  chosen  oy  him  was  that 
upon  which  the  Castle  of  Inverary  had  re- 
cently been  erected  for  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
by  the  celebrated  architect  Adam ;  but  ne 
insisted  that  the  Douglas  pile  should  sur- 
pass Inverary  by  ten  feet  in  each  of  its 
three  dimensions.  An  ancient  prophecy 
declared  that  as  often  as  Douglas  Castle 
was  destroyed,  it  should  rise  again  more 
spacious  and  splendid  than  before ;  but 
tnis  time  it  remained  an  uncompleted  frag- 
ment. The  project  of  its  realoration  was 
too  ambitious  to  be  realized.  «.•* 

The  duke  had  meanwhile  transferred 
his  residence  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
visited  by  Lord  Shelburne,  whose  charac- 
ter sketcn  of  him  is  worth  extracting. 

In  Scotland,  [he  writes]  I  suppose  I  saw 
the  last  of  the  feudal  lords  like  my  ancestors, 
in  the  person  of  the  last  Duke  of  Douglas. 
When  I  was  introduced  to  him  at  Holyrood 
House,  by  appointment,  he  met  me  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs  with  his  hat  and  sword.  Lord 
Dunmore,  General  Scot,  the  father  of  Lady 
Tichfield,  and  Mr.  John  Home,  the  poet, 
went  with  me.  He  (the  Duke)  spoke  occar 
sionally  to  Lord  Dunmore,  but  not  much,  and 
did  not  open  his  lips  to  General  Scot.  When 
anything  was  said  about  his  family,  he  nodded 
to  Mr.  John  Home  to  narrate  what  regarded 
it.  I  happened  to  say  something  about  the 
Highlanas,  which  I  had  misapprehended  or 
been  misinformed  about,  at  which  Lord  Dun- 
more laughed.  The  Duke  drew  up,  and  vin- 
dicated fully  what  I  had  said,  signifying  by 
his  manner  to  Lord  Dunmore  his  disapproba- 
tion. I  told  him  that  I  had  seen  a  new  house 
he  was  building  in  the  Highlands.  He  said 
he  heard  that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
was  building  a  house  in  the  north  of  England, 
the  kitchen  of  which  was  as  large  as  his  whole 
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house;  upon  which,  the  Duchess,  an  enter- 
prising woman,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fa- 
mous Douglas  cause,  observed  that  if  the 
Douglases  were  to  meet  the  Percys  once  more 
in  the  field,  then  would  the  question  be,  whose 
kitchen  was  the  largest  ?  Upon  this  the  Duke 
nodded  to  Mr.  Home  to  state  some  of  the 
great  battles  in  which  the  Douglas  family  had 
distinguished  themselves.  I  told  him  that  I 
hoped  to  wait  upon  him  in  London.  He  said 
he  feared  not,  he  could  be  of  no  use  there ; 
he  wxs  not  sufficiently  informed  to  carry  any 
weight  there ;  he  could  neither  read  nor  write 
without  great  difficulty.  I  told  him  that  manv 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  histoiy  of  both 
kingdoms  could  do  neither,  to  which  he  as- 
sented.    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  470.) 

The  Duke  of  Douglas  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, July  21,  1761,  after  having  vainly 
swallowed,  by  way  of  remedy  for  the  irre- 
mediable evil  of  impending  dissolution,  a 
large  quantity  of  quicksilver.  His  suc- 
cession gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  Doug- 
las cause. 

Lady  Jane  Douelas,  his  only  sister,  was 
bom  March  17,  1^8.  Nature  was  as  gen- 
erous to  her  as  she  had  been  niggardly 
with  her  brother.  But  destiny,  alas  I  was 
less  kind.  The  graces  of  her  mind  and 
person,  her  moral  worth,  religious  princi- 
ples, and  affectionate  disposition,  failed 
to  procure  her  favor  and  affection  from 
none  save  just  those  on  whom  the  happi- 
ness of  her  life  depended.  The  lover  of 
her  youth,  Lord  Dalkeith,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Buccleugh,  jilted  her  on  the  eve  of  their 
marriage  —  an  insult  which  stung  her  with 
such  poignant  aneuish  that  she  fled  to 
France  in  male  attire,  resolved  to  bury  her 
sorrow  and  disgrace  (as  she  esteemed  it) 
in  a  convent.  Her  purpose  was  frus- 
trated ;  but  for  long  years  she  would  listen 
to  no  other  suitor.  She  accordingly  lived 
with  her  mother  at  Merchiston  Castle, 
near  Edinburgh,  until  the  marchioness's 
death  in  1736,  when  she  set  up  for  herself 
at  Drumsheueh  House  within  that  city. 
She  was  still  l)eautiful  and  eminently  at- 
tractive, and,  her  straitened  circumstances 
notwithstanding,  enjoyed  the  highest  con- 
sideration from  all  classes.  Not  until  ten 
years  later  did  she  determine  to  overcome 
her  repugnance  to  matrimony.  The  ob- 
ject of  her  choice  was  Colonel  Steuart, 
afterwards  Sir  John  Steuart  of  Grandtully, 
baronet,  described  as  **  a  prodigious  fine 
figure  of  a  man,**  of  gallant  bearing  and 
lively  conversation,  who  had  long  been 
devoutly  attached  to  her.  The  marriage 
was  privately  celebrated  August  4,  1746, 
Colonel  Steuart  being  then  fifty-nine  years 
of  age,  and  Lady  Jane  well  advanced  in 
her  forty-eighth  year.     The  trouble   in 


store  for  them  was  agmvated  by  unforttt 
nate  and  reprehensible  measures  of  se- 
crecy. 

Tne  Duke  of  Douglas  had  in  early  life 
been  warmly  attached  to  his  sister,  but  in 
1738  his  suspicious  temper  took  umbrage 
at  some  imaginary  slieht  from  her,  and 
the  split  was  designemy  widened  into  a 
total  breach  by  the  whisperers  Mnth  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  Towards  Colonel 
Steuart  his  feelings  were  still  more  bitterly 
hostile.  He  detested  him  for  his  Jacobite 
leanings;  he  despised  him  for  the  inferi- 
ority of  his  rank.  It  was  certain  that  Lady 
Jane's  subsistence  of  300/.  a  year  would 
be  withdrawn  if  her  marriaee  with  him 
became  known ;  and  since  Colonels  Steu- 
art*s  property  was  wholly  of  the  negative 
kind  aealt  with  more  conveniently  in  alge- 
braical calculations  than  in  the  practical 
transactions  of  life,  the  subtraction  of  the 
only  posi/ive  isicior  in  their  income  must 
be  averted,  it  seemed  to  them,  at  all  haz- 
ards. 

Lady  Jane,  accordingly,  started  for  the 
Continent,  accompaniea  by  her  friend  Mrs. 
Hewit,  and  was  in  England  joined  by  her 
(still  unavowed)  husband.  It  was  not  un- 
til after  the  birth  of  twin  sons,  which  oc- 
curred at  Paris,  July  10,  1748,  that  she 
wrote  to  inform  her  brother  of  the  change 
in  her  condition.  His  resentment,  it  was 
hoped,  might  be  softened  by  an  event  so 
auspicious ;  for  he  was  unmarried,  and  his 
sister's  children  were  his  nearest  heirs. 
But  he  remained  obdurate  as  the  nether 
millstone.  Friends  and  relatives  inter- 
ceded; Lady  Jane  supplicated  in  vain* 
Her  allowance  was  revoked ;  her  husband 
was  driven  to  take  refuge  from  his  credi- 
tors within  the  rules  of  the  King*s  Bench. 
Only  the  humanity  of  Mr.  Pelham  in  ob- 
taining for  her  a  pension  of  300/.  saved 
her  from  utter  destitution.  Her  difficul- 
ties and  her  devotion  are  touchingly  ap- 
parent in  the  following  letter,  written  to 
her  husband  from  her  lodgings  in  Chel- 
sea:— 

Dear  Mr.  Steuart,— You  may  judge  how 
low  money  matters  are  with  me  at  present,  by 
this  most  scurvy  poor  halfcrown  1  send  yoo. 
Vm  quite  ashamed  of  it,  and  to  conceal  it 
from  my  servants,  I  have  enclosed  it  well 
wrapt  up  in  the  pretty  little  money  box,  whidi 
ought  to  contain  gold;  wish  to  heaven  I  coi^ 
send  of  that  useful,  but  rare  metal  with  as. 
This  poor  bit  of  silver  I  send  just  to  procwe 
you  a  little  rappee. 

Don't  be  in  pain  about  money  when  the 
time  of  day  rules  come,  for  then  Pll  pawn  my 
coat  rather  than  you  should  want  money  foir 
coming  out  every  day,  as  long  as  these  days 
of  freedom  last ;  keep  but  up  your  spirits  as  I 
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do  mine ;  I  am  perfectly  content,  and  easy  as 
to  myself,  all  my  distress  of  mind  is  for  you, 
lest  you  should  be  discouraged.  .  .  .  The 
children  are  well.  Mrs.  Hewit  sends  her 
kind  compliments.  Adieu,  dear  Mr.  Steuart, 
I  ever  am,  with  the  tenderest  affection,  in- 
tirely  your's,  —  J.  D.  S.     (Vol.  ii.,  p.  500.) 

A  supreme  effort  towards  reconciliation 
with  the  offended  Douglas  dignitary  was 
made  in  April,  1753,  when  Lady  Jane  pre- 
sented herself,  with  her  two  little  boys,  a 
suppliant  for  admission  at  the  gate  of 
Douglas  Castle.  The  duke,  it  would 
seem,  was  disposed  to  yield ;  but  the  ma- 
lign influence  of  a  menial  prevailed,  and 
his  sister  was  spurned,  like  a  vagrant, 
from  his  door.  Had  he  but  consented  to 
see  his  nephews,  the  calumny  of  their 
supposititious  origin,  sedulously  instilled 
into  his  mind,  must  have  been  ciissipated ; 
for  the  younger,  Sholto,  closely  resembled 
his  mother,  while  Archibala's  features 
were  as  unmistakably  those  of  a  Steuart. 

The  deep  distress  occasioned  to  her  by 
this  repulse,  combined  with  the  death  of 
her  little  Sholto,  broke  Lady  Jane's  heart. 
She  died  at  Edinburgh,  November  22, 
I753i  "very  much  emaciated  and  de- 
cayed," but  without  recognized  disease. 
Five  years  later  the  duke  took  what  he 
doubtless  regarded  as  the  most  effectual 
means  for  excluding  her  son  from  his 
inheritance,  by  marrying  the  beautiful 
**  Peggy  "  Douglas  of  Mams.  Yet  it  alto- 
gether failed.  They  had  no  children  ;  and 
the  duchess  embraced  the  cause  of  his 
nephew  so  warmly,  that  a  auarrel  and  tem- 
porary separation  ensued.  Eventually, 
however,  her  representations  and  his  bet- 
ter nature  were  victorious.  The  duke 
recognized  with  deep  regret  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  his  conduct,  and  made  for 
it  what  amends  he  could  by  altering  his 
will  in  favor  of  "  dear  sister  Janie's  bairn." 

The  question  whether  Archibald  Steu-' 
art  Douglas  were  properly  so  described 
(for  this  was  the  virtual  issue)  took  eight 
years  and  cost  probably  100,000/.  to  de- 
termine. His  birth  in  a  foreign  country 
under  obscure  and  even  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, coupled  with  the  advanced 
age  of  his  mother  at  the  time,  gave  grounds 
for  a  strong  case  against  him,  which  was 
worked  up  and  argued  with  great  ability. 
Never  before  had  a  private  cause  at- 
tracted so  much  public  attention.  The 
spirit  of  mediaeval  faction  seemed  to  have 
revived  under  the  excitement  of  the  plead- 
ings. Society  was  torn  asunder  by  con- 
tention and  recrimination;  yet  no  one 
admitted  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.    Ab- 
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solute  certainty  was  found  on  both  sides. 
The  Hamilton  adherents  were  as  fully 
assured  that  the  defendant  was  the  off- 
spring of  some  Ignoble  Madame  Mignon 
in  a  slum  of  Pans,  as  the  opposite  party 
that  he  was  the  true  son  of  Lady  Jane 
Douglas.  The  trial,  a  contemporary  re- 
lates, 

has  been  the  prevailing  topic  of  conversation, 
and  has  occasioned  dispute  and  wrangling  in 
almost  every  company.  High  and  low,  young 
and  old,  male  and  female,  have  interested 
themselves  in  this  cause  with  a  warmth  equally 
unprecedented  and  unaccountable.  The  pleas- 
ure of  society  was  for  a  long  time  embittered 
by  altercation,  and  whole  evenings  dedicated 
to  cheerfulness  were  spent  in  rimculous  con- 
test* 

Some  color  of  dignity  was  lent  to  these 
SQuabbles  by  the  fact  that  three  duchesses, 
all  of  them  gifted  and  energetic  women, 
marshalled  the  combatants.  Her  Grace 
of  Douglas  was  the  inspiring  genius  of 
the  defence.  After  her  husband^s  death, 
she  devoted  all  her  thought  and  time  to 
securing  the  succession  to  his  nephew. 
Impressive  both  in  herself  and  in  her  sur- 
roundings, she  "  was  the  last  of  the  no- 
bility "  (according  to  a  tradition  preserved 
by  our  author)  "who,  in  paying  visits,  or 
in  travelling  about  the  country,  were 
escorted  by  halberdiers,"  and  "she  was 
also  accustomed  when  she  visited  any 
family  to  leave  her  dress  behind  her  as  a 
present."  In  championing  the  cause  of 
her  adoption,  she  was  equally  intrepid 
and  untiring.  She  kept  open  house  for  the 
lawyers  in  Paris,  where  witnesses  had  to 
be  sought  and  entanglements  unravelled ; 
in  Edmburgh,  at  Queensberry  House  ; 
and  in  London,  when  the  appeal  came  on 
for  hearing.  She  directed,  stimulated, 
and  controlled  the  entire  proceedings,  and 
the  eventual  victory  was  oeyond  question 
largely  due  to  her  influence.  The  Duch- 
ess ot  Queensberry,  celebrated  as  Kitty 
Hyde  when  "beautiful,  and  young,  and 
wild  as  colt  untamed,"  by  Prior,  Pope, 
and  Horace  Walpole,  was  active  on  the 
same  side ;  while  the  opposing  female 
potentate  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  lovely  Elizabeth  Gunning,  Duchess  of 
Hamilton,  whose  son,  the  heir  male  of 
the  Douglases,  was  the  principal  claimant 
of  the  late  duke's  estates. 

We  may  here  with  advantage  borrow 
Mr.  Eraser's  narrative. 

The  judges  [he  tells  us]  were  equally  di- 
vided in  their  opinions,  and  by  the  casting 

*  Sc»tt  Magtuitu,  Tol.  xxix.,  p.  569. 
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vote  of  Lord  President  Dundas  judgment  was 
given  against  Mr.  Douglas.  During  the  liti- 
gation public  opinion  was  much  divided  on 
the  questions  at  issue.  In  the  Douglas  dis- 
trict people  were  unanimously  in  favof  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  while  in  the  country  of  the  Ilamil- 
tons  opinions  were  naturally  in  their  favor. 
The  same  feeling  prevailed  to  some  extent  in 
the  metropolis.  Each  party  had  their  parti- 
sans there.  .  .  .  Lord  Campbell  says  that  it 
had  almost  led  to  a  civil  war  between  the  sup- 
porters of  the  opposite  sides,  and  in  England 
had  excited  more  interest  than  any  question 
of  mere  private  right  had  done  before. 

The  formal  decreet  of  the  Court  of  Session 
was  dated  15  July,  1767.  It  extends  in  man- 
uscript to  ten  folio  volumes,  containing  in  all 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  sevcnt>'-six 
pages.  The  adverse  judgment  was  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  fought 
with  as  much  if  not  greater  keenness  than 
in  the  Court  of  Session.  The  pleadings  of 
counsel  in  the  House  of  Lords  occupied  two 
months,  January  and  February,  I769«  During 
the  pleadings  the  anxiety  of  the  Duchess  of 
Douglas  was  intense.  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  quite  composed. 

Among  the  more  exciting  incidents  of 
the  trial  was  a  duel  between  Thurlow, 
who  achieved  great  fame  as  counsel  for 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart, 
agent  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

This  affair  of  honor  [our  author  continues] 
arose  from  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Thurlow  in 
opening  the  case  for  Mr.  Douglas  on  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart,  who  felt  aggrieved, 
and  sent  a  challenge  to  fight  next  morning. 
Thurlow  promised  the  desired  meeting,  but 
not  until  he  had  completed  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Douglas.  After  the  hearing  was 
concluded,  the  meeting  took  place,  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  14th  of  Januarv,  1769, 
in  Hyde  Park.  leaving  discharged  pistols  at 
ten  yards'  distance  without  effect,  they  drew 
their  swords,  but  the  seconds  interposed  and 
put  an  end  to  the  affair.  Mr.  Thurlow  is 
said  to  have  advanced  and  stood  up  to  his 
antagonist  *' like  an  elephant.'*  On  his  way 
to  the  field  of  battle  he  stopped  to  eat  ah 
enormous  breakfast  at  a  tavern  near  Hyde 
Park  Corner. 

The  lord  chancellor  (Camden)  and  Lord 
Mansfield  both  spoke  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Dout^las.  Lord  Camden  regarded  the  case 
as  **  perhaps  the  most  solemn  and  impor- 
tant ever  heard  "  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Ix)rds.  Lord  Mansfield  delivered  him- 
self with  more  earnestness  than  effect, 
notwithstanding  that  he  fainted  at  the 
close  of  his  oration. 

After  these  speeches  of  the  two  greatest  of 
the  law  Lords,  the  House  of  Lords,  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 


Court  of  Session,  and  affirmed  the  appeal  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Douglas,  without  a  aivisioo. 
Thus  practically  ended  the  great  Douglas 
cause. 

In  honor  of  this  great  victory,  the  Duches* 
of  Queensberry,  one  of  the  two  victorious 
Duchesses,  gave  a  ball  on  Saturday,  the  iith 
March,  I76c^  It  was  attended  by  sevend  of 
the  royal  family,  including  the  Duke  of  Cun^ 
berland  and  the  Queen's  two  brothers,  about 
140  people,  and  six  or  seven  and  twenty  cou- 
ple of  dancers.  The  ball  was  very  fine.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  invited  himself,  and  seemed 
in  very  good  spirits.  His  lady  and  daughter 
were  mvited.  For  that  civility  his  Loraship 
wrote  his  thanks  to  the  Duchess,  adding  that, 
if  she  would  permit  him,  he  would  come  and 
return  his  thanks  in  person.  To  which  the 
Duchess  answered  in  these  words:  "Katb- 
erine  Queensberry  says.  Content  upon  her 
honor,"  this  being  the  form  of  assent  by  ^ 
Lords  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

The  Duchess  of  Hamilton  continually 
brought  up  the  Douglas  cause  to  the  King 
and  Queen  whenever  she  had  an  opportunity. 
But  their  Majesties  never  gave  her  an  answer, 
and  judiciously  evaded  the  subject.  The 
Duchess  of  Douglas,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  go  out  of  her  house,  nor  solicit  any  o£  the 
peers  for  their  votes.  After  the  judgment 
was  pronounced  in  favor  oC  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
Princess  Amelia  expressed  her  satisfaction, 
and  her  belief  that  the  King  and  Queen  were 
also  pleased. 

Amongst  the  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
ilton was  David  Hume,  the  historian,  who 
displayed  great  keenness,  through  his  Gonne& 
tion  with  Mr.  Andrew  StuarL  Contrary  to 
his  custom,  Mr.  Hume  was  much  out  of 
humor  when  the  cause  was  decided  by  the 
Lords,  and  made  several  peevish  remarks, 
which  hurt  him.  After  the  final  judgment, 
many  pamphlets,  including  "Durando,  a 
Spanish  Tzdc,"  and  letters  continued  to  be 
published  by  partisans  on  either  side.  One 
of  the  ablest  01  these  productions  consisted  of 
a  scries  of  letters  addressed  to  Lord  Mansfield 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart,  a^nst  the  opinion 
of  his  Lordship.  But,  while  ably  and  even 
calmly  \^Tittcn  upon  certain  points,  the  feelings 
of  the  disappointed  litigamt  appear  thronghoot. 

We  rescue  the  following  anecdote  from 
the  obscurity  of  a  footnote  (p.  Ixzxii.):  — 

So  great  was  the  excitement  in  London 
about  the  judgment  in  the  Douglas  caose,  that 
Mr.  John  Home,  the  author  of  "Douglas," 
attributed  the  want  of  success  of  his  tragedy 
of  **Thc  Fatal  Discovery,"  and  the  thinness 
of  audiences  to  hear  it  at  the  playhouses,  to 
the  absorbing  interest  of  the  Douglas  cause. 
How  different  was  the  previously  marked  sn^ 
cess  of  the  tragedy  of  '*  Douglas,^'  by  the  ssne 
author  t  Crowded  and  enthusiastic  audiences 
night  after  night  were  gratified  with  it. 
Amidst  the  applause  one  more  than  ordinarily 
enthusiastic  Scotch  admizer  was  heard  tn- 
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If  such  was  the  feeling  in  London  [wc  re- 
turn to  our  authoi'9  teit,  vol.  ii.,  p.  Jjl]  the 
Epular  eicilement  and  eipresaion  in  Scot- 
id  were  much  more  enthusiastic  A  private 
letler  to  Sir  Johi  Steuart  of  Grandtully,  writ- 
ten when  the  news  reached  Edinburgh,  sajrs  i 
"  Vour  brother  has  carried  his  cause  unant 
mttust]';  nodivision  of  the  House.  Godmalce 
as  all  thantcful.  .  .  .  Send  off  to  Ballachin 
instantly.  Thii  is  glorious.  The  joy  here  is 
beyond  description.  The  express  is  not  in 
above  half  an  hour,  and  the  windows  are 
mostly  illnminated  already."  In  another 
private  letter,  the  popular  feeling  in  Edin- 
burgh is  thus  referred  to:  "An  express  ar- 
rived here  at  eight  o'cloclc  Thorsday  night, 
with  the  news  m  Mr.  Douglas  havmg  pre- 
vailed, which  was  so  agreeable  to  ttie  people 
in  general,  that  in  a  ^w  minutes  the  whole 
houses  were  illuminated;  all  the  windows  to 
the  street  were  broke  by  the  mob  before  can- 
dles could  be  lighted.  They  began  with  the 
President's  house,  the  Justice  Clerk's,  Lord 
Galloway's,  etc.,  etc.,  upon  which  the  niilitair 
In  the  castle  were  called!  Last  n^ht  the  mob 
were  as  numerous  u  ever.  The  house*  were 
again  illuminated  last  night,  and  it's  thought 
the  mob  will  continue  this  evenii^.  The  mili- 
tary continue  still  to  patrol  the  streets ;  and, 
notwithstanding.  I  hear  of  no  datnage  done 
except  the  breaking  of  windows,  wliich  indeed 
is  gencraL" 

These  demoDstrations  were  directed 
chiefly  against  the  judges  who  had  given 
their  votes  ia  favor  of  the  Hamiltoo 
claims ;  but  no  unfestive  window  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  whole.  The  extent  of 
the  illuminations  was  hence  an  index  to 
the  fear  of  the  inhabitants  quite  as  much 
as  to  their  joy. 

With  the  consummation  of  his  victory, 
the  son  of  Lady  Jane  Douglas  sank  into 
useful  and  respectable  mediocrity.  He 
continued  the  rebuilding  of  Douglas  Cas- 
tle, was  created  in  1790  a  British  peer, 
with  the  title  of  1-ord  Douelas  of  Doug- 
las, was  twice  married,  and  lived  to  the 
age  of  eighty.  A  writer  in  the  G/atgow 
Gaietu  in  1863  could  still  recall  his  ap- 
pearance ;  —  ' 

When  he  came  into  Glasgow,  as  he  did  fre- 
quently from  Bothwell  Castle,  in  his  elegant 
carriage  and  four  high-mettled  blood  hones, 
with  their  handsome  outriders  in  their  cock- 
ades, he  received  the  most  polite  attention 
from  gentle  and  simple,  young  and  old.  He 
was  a  hale  hearty  old  man  down  to  the  ilay  of 
hia  death. 

Not  one  of  his  eight  sons  left  issue,  and 
the  estates  descended  through  his  eldest 
daughter,  Lady  Montagu  of  Boughtoa,  to 
her  grandson,  the  present  Earl  ofHome. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"Well,  this  is  indeed  an  unexpected 
honor  I  "exclaimed  Mrs.  Greenwood  when, 
on  the  evening  of  her  dance,  she  advanced 
to  welcome  Gilbert  Segrave  and  found 
herself  confronted  not  only  with  that  in< 
dispensable  personage,  but  with  the  towei^ 
ins  figure  of  bis  elder  brother. 

*'^u  invited  me,  didn't  j^ni?"  said 
Brian. 

"  Of  course  I  did ;  and  I  have  been  io- 
viting  you  to  eveiT  entertainment  that  we 
have  given  since  Kitty  came  out ;  but  this 
is  the  first  time  that  you  have  deigned  to 
accept  my  invitatioiL 

Shall  I  go  away  again?"  asked  the 
ng  man,  smilii^. 

No,  indeed !  Now  that  you  have  come, 
you  will  have  to  stay  till  the  very  end  of 
'""c  evening,  and  dance  twice  as  much  as 

lybody  eue  to  make  up  for  lost  time." 

It  seemed,  however,  mat  Brian  had  not 
come  to  Mrs,  Greenwood's  dance  with  any 
intention  of  doing  his  duty.  When  hts 
hostess  left  him  he  did  not  make  even  a 
iretence  of  seeking  for  a  partner,  but 
lacked  into  a  recess,  where  he  stood  with 
folded  arms,  surveying  the  scene,  occa* 
sionally  nodding  to  some  man  of  bis  ac- 
quaintance, but  apparently  failing  to  rec- 
ogniie  any  friend  among  die  ladies. 

A  provincial  ball-room  generally  pre- 
sents a  cheerful  and  animated  spectacle 
to  lookers-on,  whose  spirits  are  more  lia- 
ble to  be  affected  by  the  aspect  of  the 
dancers  than  by  that  of  the  room  itself. 
Mural  decoration  is  probably  neither  con- 
spicuotia  nor  costly ;  but  the  people  who 
attend  these  gatherings  appear  to  do  so 
with  a  view  to  enjoying  tnemselves,  and 
look  not  less  happy  over  their  dancing 
than  they  do  profoundly  dejected  over 
their  dinner-parties.  In  London,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  spite  of  all  the  money  that 
is  spent  upon  flowers  and  suppers  and  In- 
genious systems  of  lighting,  toe  tendency 
would  seem  to  be  rather  in  the  contrary 
direction.  But  Brian  was  not  occupied  in 
drawiiig  comparisons,  for  which,  indeed, 
he  dia  not  possess  the  necessary  data; 
nor,  judging  try  the  gradual  look  of  disap- 
pointment iriiich  settled  down  upon  his 
bee,  did  he  find  Ute  energetic  capers  of 
bis  leUow-guesU  in  the  least  eichiuratiiig 
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to  contemplate.  Pretty  little  Miss  Green- 
wood found  him  out  after  a  time  and  tried 
to  entice  him  out  of  his  retreat ;  but  he 
alleged  that  he  was  too  poor  a  performer 
to  adventure  himself  in  such  a  crowd,  and, 
to  avoid  further  importunity,  sidled  away, 
leaving  her  to  wonder  why,  if  he  did  not 
mean  to  dance,  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
put  on  his  evening  clothes  and  stick  a  gar- 
denia and  a  spray  of  maidenhair  in  his 
buttonhole. 

If  this  problem  had  interested  her  much, 
and  if  she  had  had  leisure  to  study  the  fea- 
tures of  its  subject,  she  might  have  been 
able  to  bring  forward  a  plausible  solution 
a  few  minutes  after  the  clocks  struck 
eleven.  It  was  at  that  unheard-of  hour 
that  Miss  Huntley,  whose  experience  of 
provincial  habits  was  limited,  thought  fit 
to  put  in  an  appearance ;  and  her  hostess's 
ejaculation  of  "  At  last !  Why,  we  cave 
you  up  more  than  an  hour  ago !  *'  drew 
forth  no  apology  from  her.  It  would  be 
doing  her  a  great  injustice  to  say  that  she 
had  i)urposel^'  arrived  late,  with  a  view  to 
effect ;  but  it  is  likely  enough  that  she 
was  not  insensible  to  the  very  obvious  stir 
created  by  her  entrance,  for  she  resem- 
bled all  other  women,  good  and  bad,  in 
liking  admiration.  She  was  dressed  very 
simply  in  two  shades  of  pink ;  but  then 
she  employed  a  dressmaker  whose  simple 
frocks  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  any 
inhabitant  of  Kingscliff  ever  thought  of 
paying  for  an  elaborate  one ;  so  that  it 
really  was  not  easy  for  those  good  ladies 
to  examine  her  without  a  bitter  sense  of 
the  inequalities  of  life.  Still  they  ab- 
stained as  far  as  they  could  from  saying 
ill-natured  things  about  her,  and  triea  not 
to  notice  the  deplorable  taste  exhibited  by 
their  partners  in  stiring  at  her,  as  though 
a  pretty  or  a  well-dressed  woman  had 
never  been  seen  in  the  west  of  England 
before. 

Miss  Huntley  moved  down  the  room, 
escorted  by  the  admiral,  who  had  all  his 
life  appreciated  feminine  beauty  very 
hi;;hly,  and  followed  by  Miss  Joy,  resplen- 
dent in  ruby  velvet.  When  she  recog- 
nized Brian  she  greeted  him  with  a  little 
nod  and  a  briglit  smile,  which  drew  him 
out  of  his  corner  as  a  magnet  draws  a 
needle. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  said;  "I 
thought  I  should  perhaps  meet  you  here 
this  evening.  Admiral  Greenwood,  I 
mustn't  monopolize  you  any  longer;  but  it 
would  be  very  k»nd  of  you  if  vou  would 
find  a  seat  for  Miss  Jov  somewhere." 

Then,  as  the  admiral  obediently  retired, 
with  .Miss  Joy  on  his  arm,  she  continued: 


**  Yes ;  I  had  an  idea  that  we  should  meet 
to-night,  although  you  told  me  that  you 
were  not  much  of  a  ball-goer.  And  do 
you  know  what  I  have  done  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  pleasure?  I  have  kept  the 
cotillon  for  you." 

Brian  was  so  gratified,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  very  much  astonished,  that  these 
emotions  auite  deprived  him  for  the  mo- 
ment of  the  use  of  his  tongue.  Miss 
Huntley  looked  at  him,  laughing  softly. 

**Am  I  going  to  be  put  to  the  open 
shame  of  a  refusal  ?  "  she  asked.  "It  will 
serve  me  right  if  I  am.  Please  spare  my 
feelings,  though,  by  saving  how  very  sorry 
you  are  that  you  are  already  engaged.** 

*'  But  I  am  not  engaged,"  answered 
Brian  eagerlv ;  *'  and  if  you  will  really  do 
me  such  an  nonor  —  onlv  I  think  I  ought 
in  honesty  to  tell  you  tnat  I  have  never 
taken  part  in  a  cotillon  in  my  life.** 

"  I  will  teach  you,"  said  Miss  Huntley 
composedly.  ''  Wasn't  there  a  sort  of  un- 
derstanding between  us  that  you  were  to 
be  my  pupil  in  certain  accomplishments  ?  '* 

"  I  snail  be  only  too  proud  if  you  will 
undertake  my  education.  But  won*t  you 
give  me  a  dance  before  the  cotillon  be- 
gins ? " 

Miss  Huntley  glanced  at  some  ivory 
tablets  which  hung  from  her  fan. 

*'Ah,  I  don't  know  about  that;  I  am 
afraid  you  are  a  little  late.  You  ought  to 
have  asked  me  the  day  before  yesterday. 
However,  I  think  I  can  manage  to  let  you 
have  the  last  waltz  on  the  lis^  if  that  vrill 
do.    And  now  will  you  do  me  a  favor  ?  ** 

"  Of  course  I  will." 

"  Then  go  and  dance  with  Miss  Joy.** 

Brian  looked  slightly  taken  abaciu 

*'  Does  she  dance  ?    he  asked. 

**Yes,  when  she  is  asked;  and  she 
dances  very  well  too.  I  don*t  want  to 
pass  my  partners  on  to  her,  because  if  I 
do  she  thinks  they  only  ask  her  to  please 
me ;  but  you  mi^ht  introduce  one  or  two 
people  to  her,  might  you  not  ?  ** 

Now  Miss  Joy  was  a  lady  of  imposing 
proportions,  and  no  stretch  of  charity 
could  have  set  down  her  a£^  at  less  than 
two  or  three  and  forty ;  so  that  Brian  could 
only  say  doubtfully,  "  Well,  I  will  do  my 
best."  But  his  reply  was  not  heard  by 
Miss  Huntley,  who  had  already  moved 
away  on  the  arm  of  a  partner. 

Brian's  step  was  an  erratic  tUux4emp$^ 
acquired  with  much  difficulty  in  boyhood, 
anu  not  transmutable  into  anything  resem- 
bling the  more  graceful  movements  which 
go  by  the  name  of  waltzing  in  these  days. 
Such  as  it  was.  Miss  Joy  speedily  fell  into 
it,  and  by  personal  solidity  and  skilful 
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control  of  momentum,  got  him  twice  round 
the  room  without  a  mishap;  so  that  when 
she  paused,  he  remarked  with  some  com- 
placency, **  I  think  we  did  that  rather 
well." 

'*  Very  well  indeed,"  she  agreed.  "  Sup- 
pose we  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes  now." 
And  then  she  threw  her  partner  into  utter 
confusion  by  saying  placidly  :  "  I  suppose 
Beatrice  told  you  to  dance  with  me,  didn't 
she  ? " 

"  She  told  me  that  you  were  a  very  good 
dancer,"  he  replied  ;  "and  I  am  sure  that 
is  quite  true." 

Miss  Joy  broke  into  a  loud,  but  not 
unmusical  laugh.  She  had  a  pleasant, 
honest  full-moon  of  a  face,  Brian  noticed, 
surrounded  by  a  sort  of  halo  of  fluffy,, 
light-brown  hair,  which  was  brushed  up 
from  her  forehead.  She  opened  her  mouth 
very  wide,  and  her  little  pale  blue  eyes 
disappeared  altogether  when  she  laughed. 

"  1  ought  to  know  something  about 
dancing,  said  she ;  **  I  was  a  dancing- 
mistress  in  London  for  fifteen  years." 

'*  Were  you  indeed  .'* "  said  Brian,  much 
interested. 

*'  Yes ;  it  is  more  than  fifteen  years 
since  I  found  it  necessary  to  do  something 
for  my  living.  Not  being  very  well  edu- 
cated, I  thought  I  had  better  try  to  teach 
the  one  thing  that  I  was  really  capable  of 
teaching  ;  so  I  applied  at  a  ladies*  school 
and  soon  established  a  large  connection ; 
for  I  have  always  been  a  most  fortunate 
woman  and  have  met  with  the  greatest 
kindness  everywhere.  It  was  at  a  school 
that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  my 
dear  Beatrice  —  such  a  charming  girl  as 
she  was !  Fond  of  taking  her  own  way, 
no  doubt ;  but  what  belter  way  could  she 
take,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  The  school- 
mistress used  to  moan  and  groan  over  her, 
because  she  was  not  like  other  girls ;  and 
it  is  not  everybody  who  can  make  her  out, 
and  schoolmistresses  naturally  don't  like 
girls  whom  they  can't  make  out.  But  she 
and  I  became  friends  at  once  ;  and  when 
she  grew  up  and  wanted  a  companion  to 
live  with  her,  what  did  she  do  but  think 
of  me  and  offer  me  the  place.  You  may 
imagine  how  I  jumped  at  it." 

"  Do  you  like  that  life  so  much  better 
than  giving  dancing-lessons  then?"  Brian 
inquired. 

*'  Oh,  dear  me,  yes !  Beyond  all  com- 
parison. First  of  all,  there  is  the  delight 
of  being  always  with  Beatrice,  which,  as  I 
often  tell  her,  is  like  reading  a  perpetual 
three-volume  novel,  without  the  slightest 
idea  of  how  it  is  going  to  end.  And  then, 
you  know,  there  are  anxieties  about  a  pro- 


fessional career.  One  can't  lay  by  as  much 
as  one  would  wish,  and  sometimes  one 
feels  a  little  afraid  of  old  age  and  what  it 
may  bring." 

*'  I  suppose  one  would,"  agreed  Brian, 
half-amused,  half-touched  by  these  candid 
confidences.  "  Why  do  you  say  that  liv- 
Tng  with  Miss  Huntley  is  like  reading  a 
novel  ?  "  he  asked  presently. 

"  Because  she  is  so  fond  of  fresh  scenes 
and  fresh  people,  and  she  has  a  way  of 
interesting  herself  in  them  which  makes 
me  intensely  interested  too,  until  I  dis- 
cover that  tney  are  not  really  going  to 
exercise  any  influence  over  her  life. 
Sometimes,  you  understand,  it  looks  as  if 
they  would;  but  Beatrice  has  such  won- 
derful penetration  that  she  very  soon  gets 
to  the  bottom  of  a  person's  character,  and 
then 
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"And  then  she  throws  that  person 
over?"  suggested  Brian,  with  a  shade  of 
anxiety. 

"  Oh,  no ;  she  is  far  too  kind  to  do  that ; 
but  the  person  generally  seems  to  fade 
away,  as  it  were,  and  somebody  else  takes 
his  place." 

"  It  is  always  /tis  place,  then  ?  " 

Miss  Joy  burst  into  another  of  her  loud 
laughs. 

"No;  it  isn't  always  a  Ae,  and  I  am 
giving  you  quite  a  wrong  impression  of 
Beatrice,"  she  answered.  "  Beatrice  is  in- 
describable ;  to  understand  her  you  must 
know  her,  and  even  then !  However,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  know  her  well  to  see  how 
kind-hearted  she  is.  Your  being  here  at 
this  moment  is  a  proof  of  it.  The  truth  is 
that  a  dance  is  a  great  treat  to  me.  It  is 
ridiculous  that  it  should  be  so  at  my  age ; 
but  so  it  is ;  and  that  dear  girl  is  forever 
trying  to  get  partners  for  me  and  make  me 
believe  that  they  come  forward  of  their 
own  accord." 

"  May  I,  quite  of  my  own  accord,  beg 
you  to  dance  with  me  again?"  asked 
Brian. 

"  Thank  you  very  much  ;  and  I  would 
with  pleasure,  only  I  know  you  don't  enjoy 
dancing,  and  —  does  plain  language  affront 
you  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit ;  I  prefer  it ;  and  it  doesn't 
affront  me  in  the  least  to  be  told  that  I  am 
a  shocking  bad  dancer,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean.  I  won't  insist,  then ;  but  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do  —  I'll  get  you  a  really 
good  partner  —  Mitchell,  who  commands 
the  coastguard  down  here.  He  is  the  best- 
natured  fellow  in  the  world,  and  I'm  sure 
he'll  be  delighted  to  give  you  a  turn." 

Having  thus  incidentally  shown  that  his 
preference  for   plain  language    was  not 
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merely  theoretical,  Brian  jumped  up, 
crossed  the  room,  and  presently  returned, 
bringing;  with  him  a  strapping,  black- 
bearded  young  man,  whom  he  introduced 
as  Captam  Mitchell,  and  who  incontinently 
whirled  Miss  Joy  away  in  the  throng.  He 
himself,  after  performing  this  charitable 
action,  was  pounced  upon  by  Mrs.  Green- 
wood, and  commanded  to  tafee  an  old  lady 
into  the  supper-room,  whence  he  did  not 
succeed  in  escaping  until  the  time  came 
for  him  to  claim  his  promised  dance  from 
Miss  Huntley.  He  found  her  standing  in 
the  doorway,  surrounded  by  a  little  knot 
of  white-waistcoated  youths  of  the  water- 
ing-place type  (for  KmgsclifF  now  had  its 
share  of  these  not  very  attractive  beings). 
She  was  looking  absently  over  their  heads, 
and  seemed  relieved  when  she  descried 
Brian. 

"Oh,  here  you  are!"  she  said,  taking 
his  arm.  "  Would  you  mind  sitting  this 
dance  out  ?  We  shall  have  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise in  the  cotillon." 

"  I  would  much  rather  talk  than  dance," 
he  replied. 

So  she  led  him  into  the  library,  and, 
ensconcing  herself  comfortably  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a  low  sofa,  motioned  to  him  to  scat 
himself  beside  her.  "Well,"  she  said, 
"  how  did  you  get  on  with  Miss  Joy.? " 

"  Capitally,"  answered  Brian.  **  We  had 
a  most  interesting  conversation  —  princi- 
pally about  you." 

"  Really !  Then  suppose,  for  a  change, 
we  have  an  interesting  conversation  about 
you  now." 

"I'm  afraid  that's  impossible;  you 
wouldn't  find  me  an  interesting  subject  of 
study." 

"  Who  knows  ?  My  own  impression  is 
that  I  shall.  For  one  thing,  I  hear  that 
you  are  a  great  musician,  which  is  decid- 
edly interesting  in  itself  —  I  mean  it  isn't 
what  one  expects  in  a  country  gentleman." 

"  So  my  father  is  fond  of  telling  me." 

"Your  father,  I  should  think,  doesn't 
mean  that  for  a  compliment.  He  is 
alarmed  about  you  ;  he  thinks  you  clever, 
but  eccentric,  and  he  wishes  you  were 
more  like  your  brother,  who  is  clever 
without  being  eccentric." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  that  is  about  the 
state  of  the  case  ;  but  how  did  you  know  ?  " 

*'  1  guessed.  Do  you  think  you  will  be 
content  to  remain  down  here  all  the  days 
of  your  life  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  shall,"  answered  Brian  con- 
sideringly. "It  is  my  own  home,  you 
see,  and  I  am  fond  ot  it.  Of  course  1 
should  like  well  enough  to  travel,  and  see 
something  of  the  world  ;  but  it  isn't  likely 


that  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  afford  that,  so 
I  don't  think  about  it." 

"  But  don't  you  want  to  see  the  world 
in  another  sense  —  the  world  of  men  and 
women  ?  " 

"  There  are  men  and  women  everywhere 
—  even  at  Kingscliff,"  answered  Brian, 
smiling;  "and,  from  all  that  one  hears 
and  reads,  I  should  fancy  that  human  na- 
ture was  much  the  same  in  other  places 
as  it  is  here." 

"  Yes  ;  but  if  you  confine  yourself  to  a 
niicrocosm  you  must  use  a  microscope, 
which  is  teaious  and  laborious  work.  By 
going  out  into  the  larger  world  you  can 
read  while  you  run.  All  sorts  of  events 
and  catastrophes  and  imbroglios  keep  on 
passing  before  your  eyes.  You  watch 
them  ;  you  take  notes  ;  you  make  compar- 
isons ;  you  feel  that  you  are  a  human  be- 
ing, not  a  vegetable. 

"And  sometimes,  perhaps,  you  get  in- 
volved in  one  of  the  imbroglios  or  catas- 
trophes." 

"  Well,  perhaps.  At  any  rate  there  is 
the  possibility  of  it,  and  that  is  what 
makes  life  exciting." 

"To  many  people  that  would  be  an 
important  point,  1  dare  say;  but  excite- 
ment is  not  what  I  care  for  personally. 
My  notion  of  a  happy  man  is  a  man  who 
has  a  few  plain  duties  to  occupy  him,  and 
does  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability." 

"  The  flattest  of  flat  prose,  in  fact." 

"  I  suppose  so.     I  am  not  poetical.*' 

"  You  must  be,  or  you  would  never  have 
formed  such  an  absurd  ideal.  Don't  you 
know  that  people's  ideals  always  lie  off 
the  road  that  they  are  bound  to  travel  ?  ** 

"  1  can't  say  that  I  have  observed  it. 
What  is  yours  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  it  is  as  yet 
unformed.  Hitherto  I  nave  generally  man- 
aged to  get  exactly  what  I  nave  wanted ; 
but  1  dare  say  I  snail  be  able  to  think  of 
something  preposterous  and  unattainable 
in  due  time.  When  can  one  hear  you 
play  the  organ  ?  " 

Brian's  lace,  which  had  worn  a  some- 
what perplexed  look  up  to  now,  bri^t- 
ened  at  this  abrupt  question.  **  Are  you 
fond  of  music  ?  "  he  asked.  "  They  have 
a  very  ^ood  organ  at  St  Michael's,  and  if 
you  really  cared  to  hear  it  you  might  walk 
up  there  some  afternoon.  I  practise  on 
most  days  between  four  and  five  o'clock." 

"  To-morrow  afternoon,  for  instance  ?** 

"  Yes,  to-morrow,  if  you  like." 

"  I  will  be  there,"  said  Miss  Huntley ; 
"then  perhaps  I  shall  find  out  whether 
you  are  poetical  or  not  In  the  meantime 
one  of  the  plain  duties  which  you  value 
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so  much  lies  before  you.  We  must  go 
and  take  our  places  for  the  cotillon." 

No  small  surprise  was  created  in  the 
ball-room  by  the  appearance  of  this  couple 
among  the  dancers,  and  more  than  one 
knowing  old  lady  whispered  to  her  neigh- 
bor that  the  beauty  was  setting  her  cap  at 
the  squire's  eldest  son.  For  the  Segraves 
are  an  ancient  family,  highly  thought  of 
in  the  west,  and  Miss  Huntley,  after  all, 
was  only  a  contractor's  daughter.  These 
good  people  little  knew  to  what  social 
heights  the  daughters  of  contractors  may 
aspire  nowadays,  nor  could  they  be  aware 
that  what  they  considered  a  fine  match 
would  be  regarded  as  a  hopeless  misalli- 
ance by  Miss  Huntley's  relations. 

Gilbert,  hurrying  to  and  fro  across  the 
open  space  which  had  been  cleared,  and 
whispering  last  instructions  to  those  upon 
whose  support  he  counted,  smiled  and 
raised  his  eyebrows  as  he  passed  his 
brother's  chair. 

"  What  next ! "  he  exclaimed  under  his 
breath.  And  then,  to  Miss  Huntley,  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  is  it  a  wager? 

**  You  shut  up,  Gilbert,"  said  Brian 
good-humoredly,  "and  don't  chafiF  your 
elder  brother,  or  I'll  run  round  the  wrong 
way  in  one  of  your  elaborate  figures  and 
get  you  all  hopelessly  clubbed." 

"  I  wish  you  would  ! "  cried  a  loud  voice 
on  the  speaker's  right  hand.  "  That  young 
brother  of  yours  fancies  himself  altogether 
too  much  ! " 

Commander  Mitchell,  R.N.,  was  one  of 
the  very  few  people  who  did  not  like  Gil- 
bert Segrave,  and,  being  a  man  of  straight- 
forward habit,  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
to  conceal  his  dislike.  Nor,  for  that  mat- 
ter, did  he  make  much  secret  of  its  cause. 
Everybody  in  Kingscliff  was  aware  that 
Mitchell  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  charms 
of  Miss  Greenwood,  and  that  that  young 
lady  would  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  to 
him.  At  the  cricket-matches  and  lawn- 
tennis  tournaments,  where  he  was  wont  to 
shine  supreme,  it  was  notorious  that  he 
became  paralyzed  and  utterly  useless  the 
moment  that'  Miss  Kitty  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  He  prostrated  himself  upon 
the  earth  before  her,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, and,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases, 
she  trampled  upon  him  without  mercy. 
Now  Captain  Mitchell,  having  found  Miss 
Joy  to  be  in  many  respects  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  being  perfectly  indifferent  as 
to  the  age  and  looks  of  all  partners  save 
one,  had  engaged  that  lady  for  the  cotil- 
lon, and  when,  in  answer  to  his  last  re- 
mark, she  whispered,  **  Do  you  know  I 


think  I  agree  with  you,"  he  felt  that  Prov- 
idence had  perhaps  placed  in  his  hands  a 
fit  instrument  for  the  discomfiture  of  his 
rival.  He  therefore  suggested  that  it 
would  be  amusing  and  productive  of  good 
results  if  they  were  to  devote  their  joint 
energies  to  the  marring  of  all  Gilbert's 
combinations.  But  to  this  proposition 
Miss  Joy  was  much  too  good-natured  to 
accede. 

"  We  could  not  spoil  everybody's  pleas- 
ure for  the  sake  of  annoying  one  person, 
who  looks  as  if  nothing  would  put  him 
out  of  countenance,"  she  ureed.  "Be- 
sides, Beatrice  has  been  practising  these 
figures  with  him  and  Miss  Greenwood  for 
the  last  few  days,  and  I  am  sure  she  would 
be  vexed  if  thev  turned  out  a  failure." 

In  Miss  Joy^  eyes  this  last  considera- 
tion was  eviaently  final,  and  as  her  part- 
ner was  in  reality  not  less  kind-hearted 
than  she,  he  was  forced  to  admit  the  jus- 
tice of  her  reasoning,  though  with  a  men- 
tal reservation. 

So  the  leader  of  the  cotillon  was  suf- 
fered to  work  out  his  designs  unmolested, 
and  made  a  great  success  or  them.  In 
the  intricate  manoeuvres  which  he  direct- 
ed, and  the  moving  kaleidoscopic  patterns 
which  he  formed  with  his  living  material, 
Brian  contrived,  by  dint  of  keeping  his 
eye  steadily  on  Miss  Huntley,  and  obey- 
ing her  signs,  to  take  part  without  signal 
disgrace  ;  but  he  did  not  find  the  process 
very  enjoyable,  and  confessed  as  much 
when  interrogated. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  he,  "that  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  a  cotillon  is  that  you 
never  dance  with  your  partner  in  it.  You 
can't  even  talk  to  her,  because  you  are 
obliged  to  give  your  whole  attention  to 
your  work." 

"  You  will  be  able  to  do  both  now  if  you 
like,"  answered  Miss  Huntley.  "The 
pretty  figures  are  over,  and  the  silly  ones 
are  going  to  begin." 

What  Miss  Huntley  called  the  silly 
figures — that  is  to  say  the  presentation 
of  bouquets  and  badges,  and  the  time- 
honored  jocularities,  carried  out  by  the 
help  of  looking-glasses,  umbrellas,  or- 
anges, and  the  liKe  —  were  evidently  more 
popular  than  their  predecessors,  and  were 
perhaps  as  new  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  company  as  they  were  to  Brian.  It 
was,  at  all  events,  an  undoubted  novelty 
to  most  of  those  present  to  see  a  gentle- 
man take  the  mirror  in  his  hand  and  pre- 
pare to  seat  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  in  order  to  exercise  the  privilege 
which  is  commonly  reserved  for  the  la- 
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dies;  and  to  one  spectator  this  proceed- 
ing appeared  to  be  a  piece  of  quite  intol- 
erable impudence. 

''Just  look  at  that  self-satisfied  youn^ 
puppy  1 "  Miss  Joy's  partner  exclaimed, 
pointing  to  Gilbert.  "Come,  Til  take 
you  up  to  him  and  see  whether  he'll  have 
the  cheek  to  refuse  you." 

"  I  don't  feel  the  smallest  doubt  about 
it ;  and  besides,  it  isn't  our  turn,"  pro- 
tested Miss  Joy. 

But  Captain  Mitchell  already  had  his 
arm  round  her  waist,  and  had  beeun  to 
waltz  with  such  impetuosity  that  she  was 
powerless  to  hold  him  oack.  Gilbert 
elanccd  up  in  some  surprise  as  this  pon- 
derous couple  bore  down  upon  him.  Not 
liking,  however,  to  order  them  back  to 
their  places,  he  accepted  the  situation  with 
a  smile,  and  was  in  the  act  of  seating  him- 
self when  Mitchell,  who  had  been  circling 
round  him  like  a  hawk,  suddenly  reversed 
his  step.  Miss  Jov's  heavy  velvet  skirt, 
swinging  out,  caught  the  chair  and  whisked 
it  away,  and  Gilbert,  unable  to  save  him- 
self, descended  upon  the  floor  with  a  crash, 
looking-glass  and  all. 

The  episode,  as  was  natural,  produced 
a  good  deal  of  merriment;  the  author  of 
it  chuckled  gleefully,  while  the  victim, 
who,  as  Miss  Joy  had  observed,  was  not 
easily  put  out  of  countenance,  picked  him- 
self up,  laughing,  and  went  on  with  the 
figure  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But 
little  Miss  Greenwood's  cheeks  flushed, 
and  her  eyes  shot  an  indignant  glance  at 
Captain  Mitchell,  which  boded  that  reck- 
less man  no  good. 

"Jealousy?"  inquired  Miss  Huntley, 
indicating  with  a  slight  movement  of  her 
fan  the  three  persons  last  named. 

"Oh,  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Brian, 
with  something  of  a  laugh.  "  It's  all  non- 
sense, you  know  ;  I  don't  think  Gilbert  is 
serious,  and  he  can't  afford  to  marry." 

"  You  really  do  seem  to  take  prosaic 
views,"  she  rejoined;  "it  must  be  the 
atmosphere  of  the  ball-room  that  affects 
you  in  that  way.  Well,  you  have  spent  a 
very  dull  evening,  haven't  you  ?  But  cheer 
up,  for  it  is  over  now,  and  we  are  all  going 
away." 

A  few  minutes  later,  while  Brian  was 
leading  Miss  Huntley  to  her  carriage,  and 
Gilbert  was  gallantly  escorting  Miss  Joy, 
Mitchell  came  striding  across  the  hall  to- 
wards them,  with  the  half-penitent  air  of 
a  schoolboy  who  has  been  caught  in  some 
delinquency,  and  is  resigned  to  the  conse- 
quences thereof. 

"  Oh,  Scgrave,"  said  he,  "  the  admiral 
thinks  I  owe  you  an  apology." 


'*  My  dear  fellow,  pray  don't  mentioQ 
it,"  answered  Gilbert  pleasantly. 

" The  fact  is,"  went  on  the  other,  "that 
I  thought  you  wanted  taking  down  a  peg. 
Well,  I  suppose  I  must  beg  your  pardon 
for  knocking  your  chair  from  under  you ; 
but  I  can't  say  that  I've  altered  my  opin- 
ion." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  go  and  back  up  your 
brother?"  suggested  Miss  Huntley,  as 
she  stepped  mto  her  carnage.  "  Miss 
Joy's  friend  looks  capable  of  eating  him 
up." 

"Oh,  they  are  always  going  on  like 
that,"  answered  Brian ; "  they're  very  good 
friends  really." 

Then  the  carriage  disappeared  into  the 
darkness,  and  he  turnecl  back  into  the 
house,  marvelline  inwardly  at  the  infatu* 
ation  which  could  lead  two  men  with  eyes 
in  their  heads  to  fall  out  over  a  Kitty 
Greenwood  when  there  was  a  Beatrice 
Huntley  in  the  same  room* 

CHAPTER  V. 
AT  ST.  MICHAEL'S. 

There  is  a  prevalent  impression  that 
slums  of  the  worst  kind  —  districts  inhab- 
ited by  a  population  which  will  not  suffer 
the  intrusion  of  a  respectably  clad  person 
into  its  midst  —  are  peculiar  to  large  cit- 
ies. That  this  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  ex- 
ploring the  byways  of  most  country  towns, 
or  even  of  such  as  can  hardly  be  called 
more  than  large  villages ;  and  in  the  east 
end  of  Kingscliff  there  was  a  quarter 
which  for  manv  years  possessed  a  repu- 
tation so  evil  tnat  very  few  people  cared 
to  find  out  by  personal  inspection  whether 
it  was  deserved  or  not  That  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  town  was  admitted  on  all 
hands;  and  when  Kingsdiff  became  a 
flourishing  watering-place  the  disgrace 
became  somewhat  more  acutely  felt,  be- 
cause it  was  found  to  be  a  source  of  an- 
noyance to  the  visitors.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  not  easy  to  see  how  matters  were  to 
be  remedied.  Sir  Brian  Segrave,  to  whom 
this  collection  of  wretched  tenements  be- 
longed, was  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power; 
but  that  was  not  much,  for  he  had  no  spare 
cash,  and  such  improvements,  sanitary 
and  other,  as  he  contrived  to  introduce, 
were  deeply  resented  and  promptly  annihi- 
lated by  his  tenants.  At  tengtn,  nowever, 
a  step  was  taken  in  the  right  direction. 
That  part  of  the  town  was  made  into  a 
separate  parish,  and,  partly  by  a  general 
subscription,  partly  by  the  oenefactions  of 
sundry  rich  old  ladies,  the  Church  of  St 
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Michael  and  All  Angels  was  built  upon 
the  slope  of  the  hill  overlooking  it. 

Whether  this  would  have  mended  mat- 
ters much  if  the  Reverend  John  Monck- 
ton  had  not  been  appointed  to  the  living 
may  be  doubted ;  but  in  an  auspicious 
hour  John  Monckton,  who  at  that  time 
was  working  in  the  East  End  of  London, 
heard  what  was  required  and  offered  him- 
self for  a  post  which  no  one  else,  up  to 
then,  had  been  found  willing  to  undertake. 
He  was  warned  that  his  salary  would  have 
to  come  out  of  the  offertory,  from  which 
source  also  the  church  expenses  must  be 
defrayed,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  never 
received  a  penny  of  pay ;  but  his  means 
were  sufficient  to  make  that  a  subject  of 
indifference  to  him.  A  High  Churchman 
of  the  most  advanced  school  (indeed  he 
admitted  himself  to  be  a  Ritualist,  holding 
that  names  signify  little),  he  had  at  first 
some  opposition  to  encounter,  not  so  much 
from  his  own  flock  as  from  outsiders  ;  but 
this  was  soon  overcome,  and  in  less  than 
a  twelvemonth  he  had  successfully  ac- 
complished a  task  which  had  hitherto  baf- 
fled clergy,  squire,  and  local  authorities 
alike. 

The  methods  by  which  he  achieved  this 
revolution  were,  of  course,  ostensibly  vari- 
ous, and  capable  of  being  noted,  com- 
mented upon  and  approved,  or  the  reverse, 
by  bishops,  archdeacons,  and  others  in 
authority ;  but  the  truth  is  that  not  one 
of  them  would  have  had  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess but  for  the  magic  of  his  personal 
influence  ;  and  if  one  might  venture  to 
criticise  such  a  work,  one  would  perhaps 
say  that  the  danger  of  it  lay  in  its  absolute 
dependence  upon  one  man  and  its  very 
probable  collapse  on  that  man's  death  or 
removal.  But,  after  all,  the  majority  of 
revolutions,  both  small  and  great,  are  open 
to  this  objection.  Mr.  Monckton's  wild 
parishioners  adored  him  ;  he  did  what  he 
liked  with  them  ;  to  please  him  they  went 
to  church,  forswore  drink,  and  even  gave 
up  thrashing  their  wives  ;  and  if,  to  begin 
with,  they  were  actuated  by  no  higher 
motive  than  the  above,  it  was  not  for  want 
of  having  higher  motives  set  before  them 
with  unwearied  persistency. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  services  at  St.  Mi- 
chael's were  attractive,  the  music  excel- 
lent, and  the  preaching  (when  the  vicar 
was  in  the  pulpit)  of  a  thrilling  character, 
the  church  speedily  became  fashionable, 
residents  and  winter  visitors  crowding  its 
benches  to  the  gradual  exclusion  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  they  had  originally  been 
intended.  This  Mr.  Monckton  did  not 
altogether  like  ;   but  since  he  could  not 


close  his  doors  against  any  particular  sec« 
tion  of  society,  he  built  a  chapel  for  the 
poorer  folk,  where  they  could  perform 
their  devotions  without  being  vexed  by 
the  sight  of  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  the 
offerings  of  the  richer  congregation  helped 
to  defray  the  cost  of  this  extension. 

The  organ  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  church  by  one  of  Mr.  Monckton's 
wealthy  admirers,  was  a  fine  instrument, 
full  and  sweet  in  tone,  and  fitted  with  all 
the  latest  modern  improvements.  Brian 
Segrave,  who  appreciated  its  qualities, 
and  who  was  a  friend  and  ally  of  the 
vicar's,  had  permission  to  play  upon  it  as 
often  as  he  pleased,  and  was  accustomed, 
as  he  had  told  Miss  Huntley,  to  avail 
himself  of  his  privilege  on  most  days  of 
the  week.  She  founa  him  playing  when, 
true  to  her  promise,  she  entered  the 
church  at  halt  past  four  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  after  Mrs.  Greenwood's  dance, 
and  stole  noiselessly  into  a  dark  corner 
where  she  could  not  be  seen  by  the  per- 
former. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  cares  for  Se- 
bastian Bach's  music;  but  all  will  allow 
that  the  works  of  that  composer  are  never 
heard  to  so  great  advantage  as  upon  the 
organ.  Perhaps  it  ma^  be  added  that  he 
requires  a  competent  interpreter.  Miss 
Huntley,  who  had  been  made  to  play  Bach 
upon  the  piano  and  had  always  rather 
hated  him,  recognized  the  notes  of  the 
fugue  which  were  just  then  filling  the 
church  with  something  of  that  pleased 
surprise  which  we  experience  when  an 
artist  makes  us  feel  the  beauty  of  some 
painting  by  an  old  master  which  we  could 
not  have  discovered  without  an  artist's  aid. 
She  listened  eagerly,  with  parted  lips, 
until  the  last  chord  died  away ;  and  if 
Brian  had  only  known  how  immensely  he 
had  risen  in  her  respect  by  the  not  very 
extraordinary  display  of  talent  and  ability 
which  he  had  just  made  he  would  doubt- 
less have  hastened  to  kill  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs  by  playing  classical 
compositions  until  ne  wearied  ner.  For, 
although  she  was  very  fond  of  music,  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  tnat  she  appreciated 
it  with  the  educated  taste  of  a  connois- 
seur. As,  however,  he  was  quite  uncon- 
scious that  she  was  near,  he  proceeded, 
after  an  interval,  to  favor  her  with  some- 
thing which  appealed  far  more  powerfully 
to  her  senses.  He  was,  in  fact,  only 
waiting  her  arrival  to  attack  the  grandest 
and  most  difficult  piece  in  his  repertoire^ 
and  to  while  away  the  time  and  calm  his 
nerves  —  for  it  seemed  likely  enough  that 
she  had  forgotten  all  about  her  engage- 
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ment — he  began  plavin^  idly  snatches  of 
melody,  fragments  of  this  or  that  cantata 
or  oratorio,  linked  together  by  vague  con- 
nections of  sound  which  he  made  up  as  he 
went  along.  His  performance  accurately 
reflected  his  thoughts,  which  for  the  mo- 
ment were  of  a  mildly  melancholy  kind. 
It  floated  down  the  darkening  aisle  in 
pathetic  adagios  and  lingering  chords, 
which  melted  one  into  the  other,  swelling 
and  sinking  like  the  wind  on  a  summer 
night ;  and  to  the  listener  in  the  far  cor- 
ner it  said  all  kinds  of  things  which  its 
originator  had  never  dreamt  of  putting 
into  it. 

Miss  Huntley  was  extremely  impres- 
sionable. The  solemn  peace  of  the  little 
church,  the  shafts  of  colored  lieht  that 
streamed  through  the  west  winoow  from 
the  sinking  sun  and  fell  upon  the  crucifix 
above  the  altar,  the  soft  wailing  of  the 
organ  —  all  these  affected  her  with  certain 
devotional  cravings  and  memories  of  girl- 
ish enthusiasms  which  the  noise  and  hurry 
of  the  world  had  extinguished.  Her  eyes 
slowly  tilled  with  tears  ;  she  dropped  upon 
her  knees  ;  and  it  was  in  that  unexpected 
posture  that  Brian  found  her  when,  his 
patience  being  exhausted  at  last,  he  rose 
abruptly  from  the  organ  and  strode  down 
towards  the  door. 

He  started  and  drew  back,  feeling  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  an  intrusion;  but 
she  got  up  without  embarrassment  (in- 
deed it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  inter- 
rupt any  articulate  petition)  and  ad\'anced 
to  meet  him,  holding  out  her  hand  as  she 
did  so. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  so  very 
glad  to  have  heard  ^'ou  play,  and  I  am 
glad,  too,  that  you  didn^t  know  I  was  lis- 
tening. It  would  be  ridiculous  imperti- 
nence on  my  part  to  offer  you  compli- 
ments, but  there  is  no  harm  in  my  telhng 
you  what  great  pleasure  you  have  given 


me. 


"  Have  I  really  given  you  pleasure  ? " 
asked  iJrian,  his  mce  breaking  into  smiles. 
**  Then  I  am  very  fortunate." 

"Yes,  you  are  very  fortunate,"  she 
agreed,  with  a  half-sigh.  She  had  dropped 
her  somewhat  flippant  manner  of  the  night 
before,  and  spoke  quite  naturaiiy,  without 
any  design  to  bewilder  or  attract  her 
hearer.  "  With  such  talent  as  yours,"  she 
w^ent  on,  **one  is  independent  of  the  little 
accidents  of  scene  and  company.  I  quite 
understand  now  that  it  is  the  same  thing 
to  you  whether  you  spend  your  life  here 
or  in  London.  Life  is  a  perplexing  af- 
fair,'* she  added  presently. 

"  It  is  what  we  make  it,"  said  Brian. 


"  Yes,  if  we  are  strong  enough ;  bat 
most  of  us  aren't.  I  suppose  yoa  are 
right ;  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  have 
a  few  plain  duties  marked  out  for  one  and 
to  do  them.  Nevertheless,  one  seems  to 
want  something  more  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
vals, and  we  can't  all  play  the  organ.  It's 
a  great  misfortune  to  women  to  be  inde- 
pendent, if  they  only  knew  it  I  " 

She  had  been  advancing  slowly  towards 
the  door  while  she  was  speakine,  and  they 
now  stood  in  the  litde  porcn.  Some 
vards  away  from  them  a  broad  female 
back,  surmounting  a  camp  stool,  stood  out 
in  bold  relief  against  the  red  glow  of  the 
sky. 

"Mjss  Joy,  transferring  the  sunset  to 
paper,"  observed  Miss  Hundev  explanar 
torily.  **  The  scene  has  yet  to  oe  discov- 
ered that  can  cause  Miss  Joy  to  strike  her 
colors  —  her  water-colors.  For  her,  diffi- 
culties don't  exist;  she  doesn't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  troubled  with  miseivinga. 
To  be  sure,  she  is  not  independent,  so 
she  can*t  make  a  very  ^eat  tool  of  her* 
self.  Women  who  are  independent  gen- 
erally do  make  fools  of  themselves  in  one 
way  or  another,  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

**  In  the  majority  of  cases  I  dare  say 
they  do,"  answered  Brian  meditatively. 
^  but  there  are  exceptions,  and  I  should 
fancy  that  you  were  one  of  them." 

**  1  can't  see  why  you  should  i^cy  that. 
I  only  came  of  aj^  six  months  ago;  I 
haven't  had  my  liberty  long,  and  if  yoa 
knew  all  the  queer  things  I  have  contem- 
plated doing  with  it  you  would  probably 
change  your  opi  nion.  The  old  lawyer  who 
manages  my  affairs  for  me  gave  me  some 
excellent  advice  —  I  know  it  was  excellent 
advice.  *Look  before  you  leap;  never 
take  any  step  without  consulting  those 
older  and  wiser  than  yourself ;  above  all, 
don't  be  guided  by  your  impulses,'  etc.  If 
one  could  make  up  one's  mind  to  follow  a 
few  maxims  of  that  kind  one  would  at  least 
be  preserved  from  playing  the  fooL  Only 
it  would  be  so  dreadfully  duU.  I  think  I 
like  the  little  Latin  sentences  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Psalms  better.  *Ad  te 
levavi  oculos  meos,' '  Dominus  iUuminatio 
mea,'  *  Lucerna  pedibus,'  those  would  be 
the  mottoes  to  live  by,  wouldn't  they? 
Nobody  ever  dreams  of  doing  so,  thoagtu** 

"  Some  people  do,"  said  Brian.' 

**  Oh,  I  think  not  —  at  least  I  never  met 
anybody  who  did.  Of  course  I  know  lots 
of  religious  people — my  sister-in-law,  for 
instance  —  who  bears  a  high  character. 
But  then  she  makes  her  religion  fit  in  widi 
her  life ;  she  doesn't  square  her  life  with 
her  religion.    I  abhor  half  meaturesi  mid 
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that  is  partly  why  we  had  to  give  up  living 
together." 

**  Did  you  live  with  her  long  ?  "  inquired 
Brian. 

"All  my  life,  except  when  I  was  at 
school.  That  is,  I  lived  with  my  brother, 
you  understand.  He  being  my  nearest 
relation,  there  was  no  help  for  it  until  I 
attained  my  majority ;  then  I  made  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  independence  and  went 
forth  on  my  own  account,  with  Miss  Joy 
to  look  after  me,  Clementina  says  she 
can't  think  how  it  will  end,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  that,  for  once,  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment with  Clementina." 

"Is  Clementina  your  sister-in-law?" 
Brian  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  glancing  at  him 
with  a  momentary  surprise,  which  he  did 
not  understand  at  the  time.  Afterwards 
he  heard  from  Gilbert,  who  was  better 
acquainted  with  London  society  than  he 
was,  that  Lady  Clementina  Huntley  was  a 

Eersonage  whom  everybody  knew  at  least 
y  name. 

"  She  must  be  a  disagreeable  sort  of 
woman,"  he  remarked. 

At  this  Miss  Huntley  burst  out  laugh- 
ing, and  startled  the  sketcher,  who  glanced 
over  her  shoulder  and  nodded  in  a  friendly 
way.  "  Come  and  look  at  my  daub,"  she 
called  out. 

They  complied  with  this  request ;  and 
when  the  work  of  art  in  question  was 
handed  to  Brian  for  inspection  he  did  not 
dare  to  lift  his  eyes  from  it,  lest  he  should 
encounter  those  of  Miss  Huntley.  Miss 
Joy,  judging  by  her  production,  oelonged 
to  the  impressionist  school.  Her  picture 
had  no  foreground  at  all ;  Kingscliff,  in 
the  middle  distance,  was  represented  by 
blotches  of  deep  purple,  with  perpendicu- 
lar strokes  here  and  there,  which  a  clever 
person  might  have  discovered  to  be  meant 
for  chimneys;  the  purple  was  gradually 
shaded  off  into  blue,  which  in  its  turn 
gave  place  to  a  sea  of  orange,  in  the  midst 
of  which  was  a  blood-red  ball,  evidently 
the  sun,  as  seen  through  the  mists  of  even- 
ing. Brian  was  sorely  puzzled  to  know 
what  he  ought  to  say  to  this.  "  It's  — it*s 
a  bold  piece  of  coloring,"  he  remarked 
feebly  at  last. 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  agreed  Miss  Joy 
with  much  complacency.  "  Not  exagger- 
ated though,  is  it  now  ?  People  are  apt  to 
call  pictures  of  sunsets  exaggerated,  you 
know  ;  but  really  the  difficulty  is  to  make 
one's  colors  vivid  enough.  Well,  I'm  glad 
to  see  that  you  are  not  laughing,  at  any 
rate.  Beatrice  always  laughs  at  my 
sketches ;  she  can't  help  it,  poor  dear ; 


and  I  know  she  has  gone  away  now  be- 
cause she  is  afraid  of  exploding  and  hurt- 
ing my  feelings.  Oh,  and  she  lias  picked 
up  a  friend,  I  see.  Dear  me !  isn't  it  Sir 
Brian  Segrave  ?  " 

Brian  looked  up  and  saw  that  Miss 
Huntley  had  indeed  withdrawn  to  a  dis- 
tance of  some  twenty  yards,  and  was 
standing  by  the  roacfside,  talking  with 
apparent  animation  to  his  father,  who, 
mounted  on  the  grey  cob,  was  listening  to 
her  with  that  air  of  deferential  courtesy 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  assume  in 
the  presence  of  ladies.  Brian  strolled 
down  and  joined  them  presently  ;  and  the 
old  eentleman  said, — 

"Miss  Huntley  has  been  paying  you 
some  pretty  compliments;  it  seems  that 
you  are  nothing  less  than  a  genius.  I 
wasn't  aware  of  it,  I 


I 


confess ;  but  perhaps 
ou  will  say  that  no  man  is  a  prophet  in 
is  own  country." 

His  voice  had  an  inflection  of  irony 
which  he  never  could  keep  out  of  it  when 
speaking  to  his  son  upon  that  subject. 
Sir  Brian's  earnest  desire  was  to  be  just 
in  all  his  dealings,  and  to  give  every  man 
such  credit  as  might  be  his  due ;  but  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  give  his  heir 
credit  for  qualities  which  he  feared  that 
that  musical  genius  did  not  possess. 

"  Mr.  Segrave  is  quite  satisfied  with  his 
own  country,"  remarked  Miss  Huntley, 
either  by  a  happy  chance  or  by  that  in- 
stinct of  hers  which  so  often  led  ner  to  say 
what  was  agreeable  to  her  hearers.  "  He 
tells  me  that  his  ideal  of  existence  is  to 
spend  all  his  days  at  Kingscliff,  and  that 
the  daily  rouna,  the  common  task,  will 
furnish  all  he  needs  to  ask.  I  can't  quite 
make  up  my  mind  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  cried  Sir  Brian, 
"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  find  him 
in  such  a  sensible  frame  of  mind,  and  I  do 
trust  that  you  will  not  attempt  to  remove 
him  from  it.  The  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man may  not  be  exciting,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  gives  a  man  occupation  enough, 
if  he  does  his  duty.  In  these  days  ne 
won't  have  done  badly  if  at  the  end  of  his 
life  he  can  hand  the  land  on  to  his  suc- 
cessor as  he  received  it  from  his  fore- 
fathers." 

"  Or  improved,"  said  Brian,  meaning  to 
be  complimentary. 

"  I  have  improved  the  property,"  re- 
turned his  father  a  little  sharply.  "  Doubt- 
less you  will  be  able  to  improve  it  still 
more.  Selling  any  part  of  it  is,  of  course, 
not  improving  it,  and  I  hope  you  will  never 
be  tempted  to  do  that." 
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To  this  Brian  made  no  direct  rejoinder. 
He  knew  what  his  father  meant,  but  did 
not  care  to  make  rash  promises.  Pres- 
ently, however,  he  observed,  **  The  ques- 
tion is  how  much  longer  one  will  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  land  which  is  urgently 
required  by  a  whole  townful  of  one^ 
neighbors.  At  the  rate  public  opinion  is 
moving  just  now,  I  should  say  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century  landed  pro- 
prietors will  find  their  rights  are  not  worth 
much  when  they  clash  with  the  conven- 
ience of  the  sovereign  people." 

"  In  other  words,  said  Sir  Brian,  "the 
sovereign  people  will  legalize  spoliation 
as  soon  as  it  gets  the  upper  hand.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  you  speak  so  coolly  of  the 
possible  ruin  of  your  country." 

"  The  landlords  would  be  compensated, 
I  suppose,"  said  Brian.  "  I  should  be 
sorry  for  the  landlords ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  think  there  is  something  to  be 
urged  on  tlie  other  side.  It  is  admitted, 
you  sec,  that  public  convenience  justifies 
the  running  of  a  railway  through  a  man^s 
park." 

"  I  beg  to  say  that  I  differ  from  you 
utterly  and  absolutely,"  cried  his  father; 
"  railways  stand  upon  quite  another  foot- 
ing. Tnere  is  nothing  —  not  one  word  — 
to  be  urged  in  favor  of  robbery.  Com- 
pensation! Do  you  think  that  if  a  man 
picks  mv  pocket  he  may  offer  me  half  a 
crown  for  its  contents  and  cry  quits  ? 
With  such  ideas  as*  that  you  would  find 
yourself  in  congenial  company  in  New- 
gate." 

"Or  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  said 
Brian,  laughing.  **  By  good  conduct  and 
strict  attention  to  busmess  I  hope  to  keep 
out  of  both  ;  but  Gilbert  is  sure  to  be  an 
IVI.P.  one  of  these  days,  and  I  dare  say 
he'll  do  the  best  he  can  for  us." 

"  Gilbert  is  a  sound  Conservative,"  re- 
turned his  father ;  "  I  wish  I  felt  as  sure 
of  you  as  I  do  of  him." 

Good-natured  Miss  Joy,  who  with  her 
paint-box  and  camp-stool  had  now  been 
added  to  the  group,  thought  the  conversa- 
tion was  taking  too  personal  a  turn,  and 
hastened  to  change  it.  **  1  reallv  must 
manage  to  make  a  sketch  of  that  clear  old 
Manor  House,"  said  she.  "If  one  could 
only  get  into  the  grounds,  one  ought  to 
have  a  lovely  view  of  the  two  bays  from 
them." 

"  I  will  tell  the  woman  at  the  lodge  to 
let  you  in  whenever  you  please,"  said  Sir 
Brian.  "  The  view  is  considered  fine ; 
and  in  former  years,  when  there  were  no 
field-glasses  in  Kingscliff  and  nobody  pos- 
sessed telescopes,  except  the  fishermen. 


who  had  too  good  manners  to  turn  them 
inland,  the  garden  used  to  be  a  pleasant 
place  to  sit  m.  Now  times  are  changed, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  all  privacy.'* 

"  I  should  think  it  a  delightful  house 
to  live  in,  all  the  same,"  said  Miss  Hunt- 
ley. "Does  it  stand  empty  all  the  year 
round  ?  " 

"We  have  no  occasion  to  use  it  our- 
selves, and  I  have  not  cared  to  let  the 
place,"  answered  Sir  Brian  a  little  coldly. 
He  added,  after  a  pause,  "  I  dare  say  you 
may  have  heard  that  the  KinesclifiE  people 
—  tor  I  suppose  we  must  call  Mr.  Bus  well 
and  his  friends  KingsclifiF  people  now  — 
are  anxious  to  purchase  it  If  they  could 
have  their  way  I  believe  they  would  pull 
it  down  and  build  some  more  of  their  gro- 
tesque villas  upon  the  site." 

"  Wretches  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Huntley. 
"  But  of  course  they  won't  have  their  way." 

"  They  most  assuredly  will  not  while  I 
live,"  replied  Sir  Brian.  "At  my  death 
the  Manor  House  will  go  to  my  son  here, 
who  seems  to  anticipate  being  compulso- 
rily  ejected  from  it.  I  only  hope  that 
nothing  short  of  compulsion  will  persuade 
him  to  give  up  his  mother's  property." 

It  seemed  impossible  to  keep  the  old 
gentleman  off  that  subject;  and  in  truth 
Brian's  prospective  interest  in  the  Manor 
House  had  always  been  a  rather  sore  point 
with  him.  The  place  had  belonged  to 
his  wife,  who  had  bequeathed  it  to  him, 
with  remainder  to  her  elder  son,  thinkioff 
that  she  was  consulting  her  husband^ 
wishes  in  so  doing.  She  had,  indeed, 
consulted  him  verbally  in  the  matter,  but 
had  failed  to  discover  what  his  wishes 
were.  In  his  rigid,  punctilious  way  he 
had  declined  to  bring  any  pressure  to  Dear 
upon  her;  but  secretly  he  had  thoueht 
that  Gilbert,  who  woula  be  so  ill-provided 
for,  ought  to  have  the  house.  Ajid  now, 
to  crown  all,  Brian  remained  obstinately 
silent  when  the  possibility  of  its  being 
ultimately  sold  was  mentioned  in  his  pres- 
ence! 

Poor  Sir  Brian  was  aware  that  he  had 
a  hasty  temper,  and  that  when  it  got  the 
better  of  him  he  was  apt  to  say  things 
which  made  him  feel  sorry  and  ashamed 
after  he  went  to  bed  at  night  Feeling 
that  his  temper  was  on  the  point  of  getting 
the  better  of  him  now,  he  somewhat  has- 
tily wished  the  ladies  good-evening,  lifted 
his  hat,  and  rode  away. 

When  he  reached  home  he  found  Gil- 
bert in  the  library,  reading  the  papers,  and 
could  not  resist  saying  to  him,  **  That  fel- 
low Brian  puzzles  me  altogether.  He  was 
speaking  just  now  in  a  way  that,  upon  wj 
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word,  would  have  made  anybody  set  him 
down  as  a  rank  socialist," 

"  Oh,"  said  Gilbert,  "  he  isn't  a  socialist. 
That  isn't  his  line  at  all." 

'*  Pray,  what  is  his  line  ?  I  should  feel 
much  indebted  to  you  if  you  could  tell 
me." 

'*  Well,  I  doubt  whether  he  cares  much 
about  politics,  one  way  or  the  other.  If 
you  asked  him  he  would  probably  tell  you 
he  was  a  Conservative  ;  but  he  certainly 
hasn't  Conservative  instincts.  A  Conserv- 
ative, I  take  it,  likes  to  keep  what  he  has 
got,  and  that  is  more  than  poor  dear  old 
Brian  ever  could  or  ever  will  do.  It  used 
to  be  notorious  at  Oxford  that  he  would 
give  the  coat  off  his  back  to  any  one  who 
asked  him  for  it." 

"  You  speak  as  if  you  admired  that  kind 
of  disposition,"  snapped  Sir  Brian.  "1 
do  not.  Such  a  man  as  you  describe  is 
not,  to  my  mind,  a  generous  man;  he  is 
simply  a  weak  fool.  And  such  a  man  is 
in  no  way  fitted  to  be  the  owner  of  Beck- 
ton.  In  that  position  he  can  never  be 
rich,  and  he  will  be  constantly  tempted  to 
—  to  —  in  short,  to  do  things  which  would 
make  me  turn  in  my  grave. 

Gilbert  looked  serious  for  a  moment, 
and  then  smiled.     *'  I  hope  it  will  be  many 
years  before  Brian  is  owner  of  Beckton, 
he  answered, 

"  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  the  right  thing  to 
say,  and  I'm  sure  you  mean  it ;  but  I  am 
an  old  man.  It's  a  thousand  pities  that 
you  are  not  the  elder  son." 

"  Really,  do  you  know,  I  don't  think 
so,"  said  Gilbert;  "I  am  much  better 
qualified  to  shift  for  myself  than  he  is. 
An  infant  could  impose  upon  Brian  ;  but 
I  have  a  modest  conviction  that  it  would 
take  a  rather  clever  rogue  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  me." 

*'  That's  just  what  I  say,"  returned  his 
father.  "  However,  there's  no  good  in 
talking  about  it." 

CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  PENALTY  OF  GOOD  NATURE. 

When  Brian  was  left  with  the  two 
ladies,  Miss  Joy  wandered  away  to  the 
lych-gate  which  gave  entrance  to  the 
churchyard,  and,  leaning  over  it,  became 
absorbed  in  contemplation  of  space.  As 
a  chaperon,  Miss  Joy  was  more  accommo- 
dating^ than  discreet.  As  soon  as  she  was 
out  of  earshot  Miss  Huntley  turned  to  the 
young  man,  with  an  odd,  compassionate 
sort  of  smile,  and  said,  — 

*♦  When  you  were  a  little  boy,  and  read 
the  Old  Testament  stories  out  of  a  picture 


Bible,  which  used  you  to  like  best,  Jacob 
or  Esau  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Esau,  of  course,"  answered  Brian. 
"As  far  as  that  goes,  I  like  him  best  still. 
1  should  think  everybody  did." 

"  Perhaps ;  but  I  wouldn't  imitate  him 
if  I  were  you.  Why  couldn't  you  say  a 
few  words  to  reassure  your  father  when 
he  was  begging  and  entreating  you  not  to 
sell  your  birthright  ?  " 

"  Because  I  can't  tell  what  the  future  is 
going  to  be,  and  one  has  no  business  to 
make  promises  which  one  mav  not  be  able 
to  keep.  My  father  must  Know  that  I 
shouldn't  like  to  cut  up  the  property  any 
more  than  he  would." 

"  Oh,  you  foolish  Esau !  He  doesn't 
know  it  at  all,  and  you  ought  to  have  told 
him.  Your  brother  Jacob  would  have 
told  him  in  a  moment." 

Brian  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  he !  Gilbert  is  twice  as  cautious 
as  I  am." 

"  Exactly  so ;  and  that  is  why  he  would 
take  very  good  care  to  avoid  rousing  need- 
less alarm.  And  Beckton  is  not  entailed, 
Admiral  Greenwood  tells  me." 

Brian  looked  down  for  a  moment,  and 
then  raised  his  frank  grey  eyes  to  those 
of  his  mentor. 

"  1  can't  say  what  my  father  wants  me 
to  say,"  he  answered.  "  I  would  if  I  could, 
but  I  don't  feel  that  it  would  be  honest 
under  the  circumstances.  The  best  plan 
is  to  avoid  the  subject  altogether." 

"  As  if  he  would  let  you  do  that !  Well, 
you  are  foolish,  but  I  like  you  all  the  bet- 
ter for  it." 

"  Then,"  returned  Brian  quickly, "  I  am 
quite  content  to  be  a  fool." 

"It  ought  to  create  a  bond  of  sympathy 
between  us,  no  doubt.  As  I  was  telling 
you,  I  am  convinced  that  my  destiny  is  to 
make  a  fool  of  myself,  only  I  doubt  wnether 
I  shall  ever  do  so  with  my  eyes  open. 
That  is  what  constitutes  my  inferiority  to 
you." 

"  Does  it?"  asked  Brian,  laughing. 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  Good-night.  I  like 
your  church,  and  I  shall  form  one  of  the 
congregation  next  Sunday." 

With  that  she  left  him,  and  he  set  o£E 
homewards  in  a  state  of  mind  so  jubilant 
as  amply  to  justify  the  character  that  had 
just  been  given  of  him.  There  never 
lived  a  more  modest  man,  but  he  thought 
Miss  Huntley  liked  him  — which  was  true 
enough  —  and  he  had  the  dawning  of  a 
hope  that  her  liking  might  deepen  into  a 
warmer  feeling,  which  was  perfectly  ridic- 
ulous. Gilbert  could  have  told  him  how 
ridiculous  it  was.    Gilbert  was  versed  in 
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the  ways  of  the  world,  and  knew  that  Miss 
Huntley  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  a 
really  orilliant  marriage.  Women  who 
possess  that  power  very  seldom  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  it ;  an  heiress  who  is 
also  a  beauty  may  think  herself  entitled 
to  a  few  years  of  amusement,  but  in  the 
end  she  is  pretty  sure  to  go  the  way  of  all 
heiresses.  So  Gilbert  would  have  said, 
and  he  would  not  have  been  wrong. 

Brian,  however,  had  two  good  reasons 
for  viewing  the  matter  from  a  less  cynical 
standpoint.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  not 
learnt  to  think  meanly  of  human  nature, 
and  in  the  second,  it  would  have  been 
quite  preposterously  impossible  to  him  to 
think  meanly  of  Beatrice  Huntley.  She 
was,  indeed,  already  in  his  eyes  wnat  she 
never  afterwards  (except  for  one  brief  pe- 
riod of  time)  ceased  to  be  —  the  very  type 
and  embodiment  of  feminine  perfection, 
the  realization  of  his  dreams,  the  only 
woman  whom  he  could  ever  love  or  thinx 
of  loving.  That  she  had  as  yet  done  re- 
markably' little  to  earn  such  unqualified 
devotion  is  nothing  to  the  point.  There 
are  people  who  can  be  in  love  without 
being  in  the  least  blind  to  the  defects  of 
the  iSeloved  one ;  but  Brian,  for  his  weal 
or  his  woe,  was  not  one  of  those  reason- 
able beings,  and  because  he  considered 
flirts  a  very  objectionable  and  contempti- 
ble class  of  persons,  it  followed,  by  the 
plainest  principles  of  logic,  that  Miss 
Huntley  could  not  be  a  flirt.  It  was  this 
conviction  that  caused  him  to  be  some- 
what unduly  sanguine.  He  did  not,  it  is 
true,  flatter  himself  that  he  could  without 
any  difficulty  gain  the  love  of  the  most 
adorable  woman  in  the  world,  but  he 
thought  there  was  a  chance  of  his  doing 
so,  because  she  had  shown  him  such 
marked  favor.  So  he  spent  the  evening 
in  a  state  of  happy,  smiling  abstraction, 
which  amused  his  brother,  who  guessed 
what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  irri- 
tated his  father,  who  did  not ;  and  when 
he  retired  for  the  night  the  visions  of  his 
head  upon  his  bed  were  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant character. 

That  when  we  are  especially  light- 
hearted  adversity  is  in  the  air  is  a  phenom- 
enon which  has  been  so  often  observed  as 
to  have  passed  into  proverbial  form  in 
times  of  remote  antiquity.  Brian,  like 
other  people,  had  learned  the  proverb 
from  his  Latin  grammar,  but  perhaps  had 
hardly  yet  lived  long  enough  to  accept  it 
as  a  warning.  He  came  down  to  break- 
fast the  next  morning  with  a  countenance 
free  from  care,'  and,  having  satisfied  a 
a  healthy  appetite,  carried  his  letters  away 


to  the  harness-room,  where  it  was  his 
habit  to  smoke  a  matutinal  pipe.  Even 
after  he  had  opened  and  read  the  first  of 
them,  which  was  written  in  a  clerkly  hand, 
and  purported  to  come  from  one  Keuben 
Solomonson,  he  scarcely  understood  what 
it  was  all  about,  nor  realized  that  he  was 
in  somewhat  serious  trouble.  It  ap- 
peared, indeed,  that  he  owed  Mr.  Solo* 
monson  ;£  1,900,  odd  shillings,  which,  if 
true,  was  startling  enough,  but  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake  about  it.  So  careless  was  he  and 
ignorant  about  money  matters  that  it  re- 
quired  an  effort  of  memory  on  his  part  to 
recall  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  the 
letter.  He  remembered,  to  be  sure,  that, 
when  at  Oxford,  he  had  consented  to  back 
a  bill  to  oblige  a  man  named  Tracy,  with 
whom  he  had  been  upon  more  or  less 
friendly  terms,  and  now  that  he  vras  put 
in  mind  of  it,  he  remembered  also  tnat 
upon  two  subsequent  occasions  something 
had  been  said  aoout  renewal,  and  that  he 
had  been  requested  to  go  throu^^h  the  for- 
mality of  signing  his  name  a^in,  but  he 
had  been  assured,  and  had  quite  believed 
it,  that  this  was  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
and  he  was  certainly  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  original  sum  had  not  oeen 
anything  approaching  j^  1,900.  No  doubt 
there  was  a  mistake,  and  Tracy  would  put 
it  all  right. 

Mr.  Solomonson,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  think  so.  He  wrote  politely,  almost 
affectionately;  he  commented  in  feeling 
terms  on  the  bad  behavior  of  Mr.  Tracy* 
and  was  evidentlv  filled  with  grief  at  being 
compelled  to  malce  a  demandwhich  mieht 
be  unwelcome.  But  he  must  have  his 
money,  he  said,  because  he  could  not  pos* 
sibly  afford  to  lose  it ;  or,  rather,  he  must 
have  a  thousand  pounds.  With  regard  to 
the  remaining  nine  hundred,  he  was  di»> 

Cosed  to  think  that  an  arrangement  mi|^t 
e  come  to,  and  that  he  mi|;ht  (though  not 
without  personal  inconvenience)  continue 
to  be  Mr.  Segrave's  creditor  for  that 
amount  a  little  longer — of  course  at  die 
customary  moderate  rate  of  interest. 

When  Brian  had  taken  in  the  meaiung 
of  all  this,  he  began  to  be  rather  uneaavi 
but  it  was  not  until  he  had  perused  his 
next  letter  that  his  eyes  became  fully 
opened.  This  was  from  an  old  college 
chum,  and  contained,  amongst  other 
things,  the  following  highly  disquieting 
piece  of  intelligence :  — 

**  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  Tracv 
has  gone  an  utter  mucker.  Somebody 
told  me  that  he  had  enlisted,  but  I  donl 
know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.    Aaj' 
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how,  he  has  disappeared  from  view,  leav- 
ing no  assets,  and  there  is  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  in  Jewry." 

Brian  Knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
pushed  his  hat  off  his  forehead,  and 
strolled  out  into  the  stable  yard,  where 
Gilbert  and  the  coachman  were  anxiously 
examining  the  curby  hocks  of  one  of  the 
carriage  horses.  Gilbert's  stock  of  infor- 
mation was  varied  and  extensive,  and  his 
opinions,  being  grounded  upon  principles 
of  common  sense,  were  always  worth  hav- 
ing; but  Brian,  after  hesitating  for  a  mo- 
ment, decided  that  he  would  not  apply  to 
his  brother  in  his  present  perplexity. 
Valuable  though  common  sense  is,  it  does 
not  meet  all  requirements,  and  the  worst 
of  those  who  possess  that  attribute  is  that 
they  are  apt  to  be  a  little  peremptory  and 
contemptuous  with  those  who  do  not, 
Brian,  therefore,  turned  away  without  in- 
terrupting the  veterinary  consultation,  and 
strode  at  a  brisk  pace  across  the  park 
towards  Kingscliff.  When  he  reached  St. 
Michael's  Qiurch  he  turned  sharply  to 
the  right,  a  further  walk  of  a  few  minutes 
bringing  him  to  a  small  new  house  of 
ecclesiastical  design,  surrounded  by  a  tidy 
little  garden.  The  servant  who  appeared 
in  answer  to  his  ring  informed  him  that 
the  vicar  was  at  home,  but  could  not  say 
whether  he  was  disengaged  or  not. 

"  All  right,'*  said  Brian,  seating  himself 
in  the  porch  and  producing  his  pipe  from 
his  pocket ;  *'  if  he  isn't  HI  wait  till  he  is. 
Tell  him  there's  no  hurry." 

However,  he  was  not  Kept  waiting  long. 
Ten  minutes  had  hardly  elapsed  when  the 
door  behind  him  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
figure  of  a  man  of  something  under  mid- 
dle height,  clad  in  a  black  cassock  and 
wearing  a  biretta  on  his  head,  stepped 
quickly  out  into  the  sunlight.  John 
Monckton  was  at  this  time  about  five  or 
six-and-thirty  years  of  age,  but  looked 
more.  His  short,  black  beard  had  a  eood 
deal  of  gray  in  it ;  there  were  deep  Tines 
on  his  forehead  and  on  either  side  of  his 
mouth  ;  his  eyes,  too,  were  slightly  sunken. 
The  expression  of  his  face,  when  in  re- 
pose, was  distinctly  sad  ;  no  one  could  fail 
to  see  that  it  was  the  face  of  one  who  had 
taken  life  hard,  and  had  probably  passed 
through  some  sharp  mental  struggles. 
But  the  moment  that  he  began  to  speak 
the  lines  softened  wonderfully ;  a  pleasant 
light  came  into  the  eyes,  and  you  perceived 
at  once  that  you  were  in  the  presence  of  a 
thoroughly  smcere  and  trustworthy  fellow- 
creature.  Fellow-creatures  of  that  stamp 
are  less  common  than  we  are,  as  a  rule, 


willing  to  admit;  but  we  have  to  admit 
their  rarity  when  we  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  one  of  them,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
to  this  that  John  Monckton  owed  the  sin- 
gular ascendancy  which  he  exercised  over 
all  classes  of  his  parishioners.  The  female 
division  of  them  had  an  immense  admira- 
tion for  his  outer  as  well  as  for  his  inner 
man ;  but  it  must  be  said  that  this  was  no 
fault  of  his,  and  that  all  manifestations  of 
it  had  met  with  such  scant  encouragement 
that  they  were  now,  for  the  most  part, 
reduced  to  the  language  of  the  eves.  For 
the  rest,  he  was  strongly  built,  had  a  fine 
constitution,  lived  sparingly,  and  very  sel- 
dom had  a  day's  illness. 

"Ah,  Brian,"  he  said,  "you're  just  the 
man  I  want.  Simpson  has  sent  up  to  tell 
me  that  he  has  cauje;ht  one  of  his  bad 
colds,  and  doesn't  thmk  there  is  a  chance 
of  his  being  able  to  take  the  organ  on 
Sundav.    Can  you  help  me  out  1 " 

"  Oi  course  I  can,"  answered  Brian ;  "  I 
should  like  it  of  all  things.  And  I  say, 
Monckton,  may  we  have  Tours's  Te  Deutn 
and  Benedictus  in  F  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  like ;  only  you  will  have  to 
give  up  a  morning  to  practising  them  with 
3ie  choir,  you  know." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted.  Then  in  the 
evening  I  should  fike  to  have  Turle's 
Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  in  D.  I 
suppose  I  can't  choose  the  hymns,  can  I  ?  " 

"Within  certain  limits  you  can.  I'll 
give  you  a  few  to  select  from." 

"  Thanks.  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you 
to  drop  Gregorians,  Monckton." 

Monckton  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  you  may  say  what  you  like,  but 
they're  not  music,  and  I  don't  care  who 
swears  that  they  are.     I'll  undertake  to 

Crove  to  you  —  but  perhaps  you  are 
usy  ?  " 

"  Not  more  than  usual ;  I  have  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  spare." 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  that  reminds  me," 
said  Brian  (for  he  had  really  forgotten  it) 
"  that  I  came  here  to  ask  your  advice.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  got  into  a  most 
awkward  fix." 

"  Come  in,  then,"  answered  the  other, 
"  and  let  us  hear  about  it." 

He  led  the  way  into  his  study,  a  small 
room  liberally  furnished  with  books,  but 
with  very  little  else,  and,  seating  himself 
at  his  writing-table,  took  the  letter  which 
the  young  man  silently  held  out  to  him. 

His  face  grew  grave  as  he  read.  "  Hullo, 
Brian  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  this  is  a  bad  job. 
I  needn't  ask  whether  you  have  ;£  1,900  at 
your  banker's." 
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Brian  felt  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  and 
produced  five  sovereigns  and  some  silver, 
"  I  think  I've  get  about  ten  pounds  more 
in  my  desk,"  he  said,  "and  then  there's 
fifty  more  that  I  lent  to  a  fellow  who  said 
he  would  pay  me  back  last  month.  He 
hasn't  done  it  yet,  though.  That's  all 
I've  got  to  finish  the  year  upon." 

**  Who  is  this  Tracv  ?  Is  he  in  any  de- 
gree an  honest  manr  And  has  he  rela- 
tions who  would  be  likely  to  hold  them- 
selves responsible  for  his  debts  ?  " 

"  Well,  really,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
don't  know  much  about  him;  but  I'm 
pretty  sure  that  he  has  no  near  relations. 
He  has  been  his  own  father  ever  since  he 
was  a  boy,  and  I  believe  he  had  a  good 
bit  of  money  to  start  with.  But  he  has 
been  going  clown  the  hill  at  no  end  of  a 
pace  lately,  and  now  I  hear  that  he  has 
bolted." 

"  Brian,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Monckton, 
"  I  don't  want  to  scold,  but  you  had  no 
business  whatever  to  back  that  bill.  Don't 
you  see  that  you  were  practically  making 
your  father  back  it  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  see  it  at  the  time,"  answered 
Brian  ruefully.  "Of  course  that's  not 
much  of  an  excuse ;  only,  you  know,  one 
does  not  expect  a  man  to  let  one  into 
trouble  after  one  has  been  solemnly  as- 
sured that  one  is  running  no  risk." 

Monckton  drummed  with  his  fingers 
upon  the  table  meditatively  and  made  no 
reply.  Presently  he  asked,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  knew !  That  money-lender 
seems  civilly  inclined.  I  suppose  you 
wouldn't  advise  me  to  try  and  renew  —  or 
whatever  they  call  it.?" 

"  No  ;  I  certainly  shouldn't  advise  that. 
The  only  result  would  be  that  a  short  time 
hence  you  would  be  called  upon  to  pay 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds,  instead  of 
two.  1  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  to  your  father." 

"I'd  rather  do  anvthing  in  the  world 
almost  than  that ! '  exclaimed  Brian 
quickly. 

"  But  tliere  is  nothing  else  in  the  world 
to  be  done.  He  will  be  very  angry,  and 
he  will  say  some  harsh  things ;  but  that 
you  must  bear.  This  will  be  a  great  prov- 
ocation to  him —  I  know  I  should  feel  it 
so  mvself  in  his  place  —  and  I  suppose 
it  will  be  rather  a  serious  loss  too." 

"That's  just  it!"  sighed  Brian.  "I 
don't  the  least  mind  his  abusing  me ;  he 
has  done  that  often  enough  before  now, 
and  I  know  very  well  that  he  doesn't  mean 
half  of  what  he  says.     But  I  hate  the  idea 


of  his  being  done  oat  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  poor  old  fellow !  It's  all  he  can 
do  to  make  both  ends  meet  as  it  is,  and  he 
won't  put  down  useless  servants  and 
horses.  His  one  notion  of  economy  is  to 
deny  himself.  I  wish  I  could  raise  the 
money  somehow !  I  wish  I  could  earn  it  I 
It's  rather  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  be 
without  means  of  making  his  living,  don*t 
you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Well,  hardly  in  your  case,  because  Sir 
Brian  wouldn't  let  you  enter  any  profe»- 
si  on,  and  I  dare  say,  as  he  grows  older, 
you  may  be  of  use  to  him  at  home.  As 
for  your  raising  or  earning  this  sum,  of 
course  that  is  out  of  the  question.  Your 
father  will  have  to  pay  it.  If  that  is  a 
punishment  to  you  —  and  I  know  it  is  — 
you  must  remember  that  you  deserve  some 
punishment.  It  doesn't  require  such  a 
very  great  deal  of  moral  courage  to  refuse 
to  back  a  bill,  docs  it?  " 

"  I'll  never  do  such  a  thing  again  in  my 
life;  I  can  promise  you  that  much,"  an- 
swered Brian  penitently.  "  I  don't  think 
it  was  want  of  moral  coun^  that  made 
me  do  it  this  time  either.  T  supposed  it 
would  be  all  right" 

"  Then  you  must  suffer  for  your  folly," 
returned  Monckton,  smiling  and  rising 
from  his  chair.  **  My  time  is  up  now,  and 
I  haven't  given  you  much  comfort,  iSn 
afraid." 

"  I  can't  say  that  you  have,"  Brian  con- 
fessed ;  "  but  you  have  told  me  what  to  do, 
and  that  was  all  that  I  came  here  to  ask. 
Good-bye,  Monckton,  and  thanks  for  your 
advice.  I'll  turn  up  for  the  choir-practice 
on  Saturday." 

After  he  was  ^one  Monckton  stood  for 
a  moment,  strokmg  his  chin  with  his  ririit 
hand,  while  he  rested  his  elbow  upon  the 
palm  of  his  left.  "  Poor  boy  I "  he  mused ; 
"  I  should  have  liked  to  lend  him  the 
money,  and  1  believe  I  might  have  man- 
aged it ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  mis- 
take. He  had  to  learn  his  lesson  sooner 
or  later,  and  he  will  get  a  sharp  one  now, 
I  suspect.  It's  fortunate  that  he  is  so 
sweet-tempered." 

CHAPTER  Vn. 
SIR   BRIAN  PRONOUNCES  JUDGMENT. 

Brian's  ears  tingled  a  little  as  he  walked 
away  from  the  vicarage.  He  had  an  im- 
mense respect  for  John  Monckton;  he 
was  extremclv  sensitive  to  any  censure 
that  might  fall  upon  him  from  a  quarter 
whence  censure  seldom  fell  upon  anybodyt 
and  in  the  not  very  severe  rebuke  whidi 
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had  been  addressed  to  him  there  had  been 
one  thing  which  he  had  not  hked.  Monck- 
ton  had  accused  him  of  moral  cowardice. 
Now  he  did  not  conceive  himself  to  be 
wanting  in  courage  of  any  kind,  nor  in 
truth  had  he  backed  Tracy's  bill  from  any 
weak  disinclination  to  say  no,  but  out  of 
sheer  heedlessness  and  misplaced  faith  in 
another  man's  word.  That  might  be,  and 
in  fact  had  been  proved  to  be,  foolish  ;  but 
it  was  not  cowardice.  In  truth,  Brian, 
though  sincerely  regretting  his  folly,  im- 
puted rather  less  blame  to  liimself  in  this 
matter  than  perhaps  he  ought  to  have 
done.  However,  it  did  not  take  him  long 
to  pardon  John  Monckton,  while,  as  for 
the  tremendous  wigging  which  he  would 
doubtless  receive  from  his  father,  he  had 
no  difficulty  at  all  about  pardoning  that  in 
advance.  His  feelings  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  nine  young  men 
out  of  ten  would  have  experienced  in  his 
place.  Nine  young  men  out  of  ten  are 
aware  that  results  count  for  a  great  deal 
more  than  motives  in  this  world,  and  that 
the  heinousness  of  owing  two  thousand 
pounds  is  little,  if  at  all,  extenuated  by  the 
circumstance  that  somebody  else  has 
spent  the  money.  What  distressed  Brian 
was,  as  he  had  said,  rather  that  misfortune 
had  come  upon  his  father  than  that  he  had 
been  the  cause  thereof. 

That  his  father  would  abuse  him  like  a 
pickpocket  was  a  matter  of  course;  his 
father  always  did  abuse  somebody  when 
misfortunes  happened,  and  was  sorry  for 
it  immediately  afterwards.  Poor  choleric 
Sir  Brian  would  fly  out  at  his  coachman, 
his  butler,  or  his  gamekeeper;  would  use 
language  to  them  which,  proceeding  from 
any  other  master,  would  have  brought 
about  a  prompt  resignation  on  the  part  of 
the  aggrieved  servant;  and  then,  a  few 
hours  later,  he  would  seek  them  out,  with 
a  penitent,  hang-dog  countenance,  and  say, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon.  So-and-so,  I  forgot 
myself  just  now.  I  ought  never  to  have 
spoken  as  I  did."  To  which  these  worthy 
folks  would  reply,  "  Oh,  never  mind,  Sir 
Brian !  don't  you  worrit  yourself  about 
that."  "  Not  but  what  you  richly  de- 
served it,  you  know,"  Sir  Brian  would 
often  rejoin,  if  he  chanced  to  remember 
what  had  made  him  angry;  and  so  the 
whole  affair  would  blow  over,  with  a  laugh 
on  both  sides. 

It  was  with  this  easy  toleration  that 
Brian  was  in  the  habit  of  accepting  the 
old  gentleman's  tirades.  He  understood 
the  hasty  temperament  which  was  so  un- 
like his  own;  he  loved  his  father  (who  in 
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truth  was  a  lovable  man),  and,  owing  to 
that  dissimilarity  of  temperament,  his 
affection  was  in  many  ways  more  paternal 
than  filial.  Brian  the  younger  was  always 
making  allowances  —  a  thing  which  Brian 
the  elder  had  never  done  in  all  his  life. 

Thus  our  young  friend  went  his  way, 
with  far  too  litde  of  the  Prodigal's  spirit 
upon  him,  and  gave  his  mind  to  the  con- 
sideration of  how  ;^2,ooo  might  be  most 
easily  raised.  Being  singularly  devoid  of 
information  bearing  upon  sucn  subjects, 
he  soon  allowed  his  thoughts  to  drift  away 
to  Turle*s  Magnificat  in  D,  and  thence, 
by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  pleasing  fact 
that  Miss  Huntley  meant  to  be  in  church 
on  Sunday.  Would  she  come  in  the  morn- 
ing or  in  the  evening?  he  wondered. 
Probably  in  the  morning,  because  of  late 
dinner,  which  was  a  pity,  the  evening  mu- 
sic being  always  the  more  beautiful.  How- 
ever, he  would  do  his  best,  and  perhaps, 
if  she  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
first  service,  she  might  return  for  the  sec- 
ond.   Then  perhaps Here   Brian *s 

reflections  became  less  precise,  but  a  bea- 
tific vision  of  walking  home  with  Miss 
Huntley  in  the  moonlight  presented  itself 
to  his  imagination. 

On  reaching  home  he  found  that  Sir 
Brian  was  away  on  magisterial  duty,  and 
would  not  be  back  before  dinner-time, 
while  Gilbert,  who  had  gone  off  with  his 
gun  to  shoot  the  partridges  of  a  neighbor, 
was  not  likely  to  return  home  so  long  as 
the  daylight  lasted.  Brian  was  not  ill- 
pleasecf  with  a  reprieve  which  compelled 
him  to  postpone  his  avowal  to  the  hour 
which  might  be  considered  the  most  favor- 
able of  the  twenty-four  for  making  it.  His 
father,  like  many  another  good  man,  was 
commonly  in  a  genial  mood  after  dinner, 
and  if  there  was  a  moment  at  which  it 
could  be  tolerable  to  him  to  hear  that  his 
son  and  heir  had  committed  an  act  of 
egregious  folly,  it  would  probably  be  when 
he  had  drawn  his  chair  round  to  the  fire- 
side and  was  sipping  his  second  glass  of 
claret. 

However,  when  the  dinner  hour  ar- 
rived, it  appeared  that  the  fates  were  not 
as  propitious  that  day  as  could  have  been 
wished.  Sir  Brian  had  sat  upon  the  bench 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years ;  yet 
he  had  never  been  quite  able  on  these 
occasions  to  divest  himself  of  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  presiding  at  a  court-mar- 
tial. The  consec^uence  was  that  he  some- 
times exceeded  his  powers  and  had  to  be 
set  right ;  whence  unpleasantness  was  too 
apt  to  ensue.    It  is  probable  that  some 
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such  contretetnps  had  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  for  Sir  Brian  had 
returned  home  in  what  Gilbert  called  a 
**  gunpowdery  temper."  He  had  not  been 
seated  at  table  for  five  minutes  before  he 
had  managed  to  fall  foul  of  everybody 
within  reach,  as  well  as  of  sundry  others, 
who,  happily  for  themselves,  were  out  of 
reach.  He  began  by  stating,  without  giv- 
ing grounds  for  the  assertion,  that  Ad- 
miral Greenwood  was  a  wooden-headed, 
opinionated  old  ignoramus,  who  knew  just 
about  as  much  of  the  laws  of  his  country 
as  he  did  of  the  ordinary  courtesies  of 
society;  and  when  Gilbert,  with  some- 
thing less  than  his  accustomed  tact,  took 
up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  offending 
admiral,  he  was  incontinently  commanded 
to  hold  his  tongue. 

Then  the  butler  caught  it.  "  Porter," 
called  out  Sir  Brian  furiously,  "how  many 
times  am  I  to  speak  to  you  about  your 
boots  ?  Creaking  I  can  put  up  with  —  I 
am  obliged  to  put  up  with  it,  because  I 
know  that  no  earthly  consideration  would 
induce  you  to  spare  me  that  annoyance  — 
but  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  tolerate  boots 
which  literally^///.  Go  and  take  them  oflE 
this  minute." 

After  this  the  footman  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  room  for  dropping  a  fork  ;  and 
when  the  cook  had  been  informed  by  mes- 
sage that  she  would  disgrace  a  village 
pot-house  it  seemed  as  though  justice  had 
been  dealt  out  impartially  to  everybody 
except  Brian,  who  had  bowed  his  head 
before  the  storm  and  was  eating  his  dinner 
in  silence.  However,  his  turn  was  com- 
ing, and  perhaps  the  old  gentleman  may 
have  had  an  intuition  of  that.  Soon  after 
the  dessert  had  been  put  upon  the  table 
Gilbert  made  a  grimace  at  his  brother, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly,  and 
slipped  away.  Sir  Brian,  who  was  mov- 
ing towards  the  fire  at  the  moment,  did 
not  at  first  notice  the  absence  of  his  sec- 
ond son,  but  when  he  did  he  made  a  griev- 
ance of  it. 

"Gilbert  is  not  very  ceremonious,  I 
must  say,"  he  remarked.  "In  my  young 
days  it  used  not  to  be  considered  good 
manners  to  march  away  from  the  dinner- 
table  wit'iout  a  wor.l  of  apology,  but  I 
suppose  it  would  be  t  )o  much  to  expect 
civility  fro  n  the  present  generation.  Pray 
dont  let  me  detain  you  il  you  want  to  go 
and  play  the  piano  or  the  hurdy-gurdy  or 
anything  of  that  kind." 

^  I  don't  want  to  play  anything  just 
ROW,"  answered  Brian  gooJ-humoredly, 
*-ar.d  Tm  glad  Gilbert  has  gone,  because 


I  have  something  to  tell  you.    Sometfaing 
unpleasant,  I  am  sorry  to  say.** 

"Oh,  that's  of  course,"  grumbled  the 
old  gentleman;  "it  isn*t  often  that  vou 
have  pleasant  things  to  tell  me.  well, 
go  on ;  you  have  let  one  of  the  horses 
down,  I  suppose.    Just  like  you." 

"  I  wish  that  were  all ;  though  I  don*t 
think  it  would  have  been  particularly  like 
me  to  do  it  No;  I  have  done  much 
worse  ;  I've  got  into  a  horrid  money  diffi- 
culty." 

"  Then  you  had  better  get  out  of  it  the 
best  way  you  can.  I  haven't  a  spare  shil- 
ling, and  I  am  tired  of  paying  your  bills. 
You  are  not  a  child  any  longer ;  you  know 
what  you  have  to  spend,  and  you  must 
make  it  do.  When  I  was  your  aee  I  re- 
ceived a  smaller  allowance,  and  had  to  pay 
my  mess  expenses  out  of  it." 

"  I  know  I  have  been  extravagant,** 
Brian  acknowledged ;  "  but  I  mean  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  now  and  spend  nothing  on 
extras.  I  fact,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to 
give  me  a  hundred  a  year  less  in  future."* 

"Give  you  a  hundred  a  year  less  !  "  re- 
peated his  father  incredulously.  **  May  I 
inquire  why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to 
pay  down  a  rather  large  sum  for  me.  I 
am  very  sorry  about  it ;  but  it  hasn*t  been 
altogether  my  fault.  When  I  was  at  Ox- 
ford I  backed  a  bill  for  a  man  who  has 
since  come  to  grief  and  disappeared,  and 
now  the  money-lender  writes  to  me  to  de- 
mand payment." 

Sir  Brian's  features  hardened.  Hither- 
to he  had  been  only  playing  at  anger,  by 
way  of  getting  rid  of  pent-up  irritation ; 
but  he  was  really  angry  now,  and  this 
sobered  him. 

"  You  have  backed  a  bill,"  said  he  with 
awful  calmness.  "  For  how  much,  may  I 
ask?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you ;  I  have  forgotten  what 
it  was  originally.  But  it  is  close  upon  two 
thousand  pounds  now." 

"  Have  you  the  money-lender*s  letter?** 
inquired  Sir  Brian.  ^The  chances  are 
that  you  have  been  swindled." 

Brian  produced  the  letter  and  handed  it 
to  his  father,  who  read  it  through  delibet^ 
ately. 

•*  And  where,"  asked  the  latter  pres- 
ently, "do  you  suppose  that  I  am  gmng 
to  find  two  thousand  pounds  ?  '* 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Brian. 

"  You  don't  know  I  I  can  well  believe 
that ;  and  you  might  add  with  equal  truth 
that  you  don't  care.  What  if  I  decline  to 
satisfy  this  extortionate  demand  ?    What 
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would  happen,  do  you  think,  in  that  case  ? 
Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself  to  answer  ;  you 
don't  know,  and  you  don't  care.  Now,  be 
so  good  as  to  listen  to  me  for  a  few  min- 
utes. When  I  succeeded  to  this  property 
I  found  it  heavily  embarrassed.  With 
some  difficulty,  and  by  exercising  the 
greatest  care,  I  have  now  very  nearly 
freed  it,  and  if  I  were  to  die  to-morrow 
my  successor  would  be  able  — just  able  — 
to  live  in  a  style  becoming  his  position. 
He  would  have  to  look  after  the  pounds, 
though,  and  not  despise  even  the  shillings. 
As  I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  my  successor  would  be  as  eco- 
nomical as  I  have  been,  it  has  been  my 
wish  to  lay  by  a  trifle  every  year,  so  that 
he  might  find  himself  with  a  certain  sum 
of  ready  money  in  hand  to  start  with. 
You  would  probably  be  much  amused  if  I 
told  you  how  small  have  been  the  annual 
amounts  that  I  have  contrived  to  devote 
to  this  fund  ;  two  thousand  pounds,  I  may 
say,  will  make  a  very  large  hole  in  it. 
And  now  I  have  to  ask  myself  —  not  for 
the  first  time  —  whether  you  are  one  to 
whom  I  can  safely  entrust  the  keeping  up 
of  our  estate  and  our  name." 

Brian  was  somewhat  impressed  by  this 
harangue,  which  was  not  at  all  in  the  style 
that  he  had  anticipated ;  but  he  did  not  un- 
derstand that  his  father  was  threatening  to 
disinherit  him. 

"  My  only  excuse,"  said  he,  "  is  that  it 
never  occurred  to  me  to  think  that  Tracy 
would  leave  me  in  the  lurch.  Indeed,  I 
don't  think  now  that  he  meant  to  do  such 
a  thing." 

"  Upon  my  honor,"  exclaimed  Sir  Brian, 
*'  your  excuse  seems  to  me  to  be  your  con- 
demnation. If  you  were  a  spendthrift,  as 
young  fellows  often  are,  there  would  be  a 
chance  of  your  sowing  your  wild  oats ; 
but  you  are  a  great  deal  worse  than  that ; 
you  are  hopelessly  incapable  and  indiffer- 
ent. You  will  always  be  at  the  mercy  of 
a  swindler;  you  will  always  be  in  difficul* 
ties,  and  you  will  always  think  that  it 
doesn't  much  matter.  I  oelieve  you  think 
that  the  loss  of  this  two  thousand  pounds 
doesn't  much  matter  to  me." 

Brian  sighed. 

"  No ;  1  don't  think  that,  and  I  know  it 
will  worry  you  terribly,  and  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  that  it  didn't."  He  added,  after 
a  pause  :  "  I  wonder  whether  you  would 
allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion. 

*'  Make  your  suggestion  by  all  means," 
answered  his  father,  with  a  short  laugh, 
"  it  is  sure  to  be  sensible  and  practical. 

"  Well,  really  I  think  so,"  said  the  young 


man.  "  It  won't  be  what  you  like,  per- 
haps ;  but  I  believe  it  is  sensible  and 
practical.  Why  should  you  not  make  this 
money  by  letting  Buswell  have  a  few  acres 
of  land  to  build  villas  upon  ?  Would  the 
loss  of  those  few  acres  spoil  the  symmetry 
of  the  property  in  any  degree  ?  Would*  it 
cause  you  the  smallest  personal  inconven- 
ience ?  I  understand  your  objecting  to  sac- 
rifice the  Manor  House;  but  really " 

Sir  Brian  literally  bounded  off  his  chair 

"  That  will  do,  sir  ! "  he  thundered ; 
"that  will  do.  It  is  very  evident  now 
what  would  happen  if  you  stepped  into 
my  shoes  after  my  death.  My  wishes 
would  be  cast  to  tne  winds,  all  the  toil 
and  sacrifice  of  my  life  would  be  thrown 
away." 

He  stopped  short  and  seemed  to  have 
some  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  an  obstruc- 
tion in  his  throat.  Then  he  resumed 
speaking  with  forced  deliberation,  but  with 
a  slight  quiver  in  his  voice. 

"  You  have  been  good  enough  to  let  me 
see  your  intentions;  I  shall  be  equally 
candid  with  you.  You  will  never  inherit 
this  property.  I  consider  that  you  have 
forfeited  your  claim  to  it,  and  I  shall  put 
your  brother  in  your  place.  This  is  not  a 
mere  personal  question  between  you  and 
me.  I  hold  myself  responsible  to  those 
who  have  gone  oefore  as  well  as  to  those 
who  will  follow  after  me,  and  I  have  not 
the  right  to  leave  Beckton  in  unworthy 
hands." 

"  Beckton  is  yours,  sir,  to  do  what  you 
like  with,"  answered  Brian  quietly. 

This  cool  acquiescence  did  not  half 
please  the  old  man,  w^ho  perceived  that 
his  son  did  not  take  him  seriously. 

"  When  it  is  too  late,"  said  ne,  "  you 
will  perhaps  be  sorry  for  having  defied 
me." 

**  My  dear  father,  I  am  not  defying  you." 

"  Not  defying  me  ! "  shouted  Sir  Brian, 
working  himself  up  into  a  passion.  "  How 
can  you  have  the  face  to  say  that  1  You 
disregard  my  most  solemn  injunctions; 
you  tell  me  in  so  many  words  that  you  are 
only  waiting  for  my  death  to  cut  the  whole 
place  up  into  building-lots,  and  then  you 
assert  that  you  are  not  defying  me  !  Upon 
my  word,  I  stand  astounded  at  your  impu- 
dence ! " 

Before  Brian  could  make  any  reply  to 
this  somewhat  exaggerated  accusation, 
the  door  opened  and  Gilbert  entered.  Sir 
Brian  instantly  burst  out  into  an  impetu- 
ous explanation. 

"Gilbert,  you  will  consider  yourself 
henceforth  as  my  heir.    I  can  trust  you 
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to  carry  on  the  work  that  I  have  begun ;  I 
can't  trust  your  brother.  He  has  made  a 
proposition  to  me  which — which  I  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  pardon;  although  his 
conduct  has  brought  its  own  punishment 
with  it.    To-morrow  I  shall  alter  my  will/' 

And,  without  waiting  for  a  rejoinder 
from  either  of  the  young  men,  Sir  Brian 
hastily  left  the  room. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  Gilbert 
compassionately,  "what  have  you  been 
doing?" 

Brian  briefly  related  the  story  of  Tracy's 
misadventures,  and  of  his  own  participa- 
tion therein. 

"  The  governor  has  run  away  with  an 
utterly  absurd  notion,"  he  added  in  con- 
clusion. "  I  only  put  it  to  him  whether  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  part  with  a 
small  strip  of  land,  and  he  instantly  as- 
sumed that  I  wanted  to  sell  the  whole 
property.  He  has  a  mania  upon  that  sub- 
ject, vou  know." 

Gilbert  shook  his  head. 

**  People  who  have  manias  ought  to  be 
humored,"  he  remarked.  "  Tm  afraid  you 
have  made  a  very  great  mistake,  old  man. 
Heaven  knows  I  have  never  dreamt  of  cut- 
ting you  out ;  but  if  the  thing  is  to  be,  you 
may  be  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  I  shan't  let 
you  starve." 

Brian  looked  a  little  surprised. 

**0h,  thanks,"  he  answered,  "but  I 
don't  think  there  is  much  fear.  The  gov- 
ernor threatens  all  manner  of  dire  things 
when  he's  in  a  rage ;  but  he  doesn't  act 
hastily.  To-morrow  morning  he  will  see 
the  utter  injustice  of  what  he  calls  his  in- 
tentions." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Brian  was 
rather  exasperating  to  sensible,  matter-of- 
fact  folks.  Gilbert  was  not  sure  that  the 
injustice  of  putting  him  in  the  place  of  an 
inept  elder  brother  would  be  so  very  glar- 
ing, nor  did  he  quite  like  the  cavaher  fash- 
ion in  which  his  prospective  generosity 
had  been  acknowledged. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  time  will  show.  For 
my  own  part,  I  shall  be  sincerely  sorry  if 
my  father  sticks  to  his  word." 

**■  I  am  sure  of  that,"  replied  Brian,  with 
a  nod  and  a  smile.  "  Everybody  says  you 
ought  to  have  been  the  elder  brother,  and 
in  one  sense  I  believe  everybody  is  right ; 
though  I  fancy  you  would  have  been  rather 
thrown  away  as  a  country  sauire.  How- 
ever, you  are  not  the  clcler  orother,  and 
you  can't  be  made  so  by  the  stroke  of  a 
pen.  The  governor  will  see  that  when  he 
comes  to  think  things  over.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  plunge  into  law-books  now,  or  shall 
we  have  a  game  of  billiards  ?  " 
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When  the  waving  surface  of  the  green 
oat-fields  begins  to  assume  a  golden  tint, 
when  the  swelling  heads  of  Indian  com 
hang  heavy  on  their  stalks,  and  the  sweat- 
ing peasant  prepares  for  the  last  act  of 
his  hard  summer  labor,  then  also  do  the 
goodwives  in  the  village  begin  to  talk  of 
matters  which  have  Men  lying  dormant 
till  now. 

Well-informed  people  may  have  hinted 
before  that  such  and  such  a  youth  had 
been  seen  more  than  once  stepping  in  at 
the  gate  of  the  red  or  green  house  in  the 
long  village  street,  and  more  than  one 
gossip  had  been  ready  to  identify  the 
speckled  carnations  adorning  the  hat  of 
some  youthful  Konrad  or  Thomas  as  hav- 
ing been  grown  in  the  garden  of  a  certain 
Anna  or  Maria;  but  alter  all,  these  had 
been  but  mere  conjectures,  for  nothing 
positive  could  be  known  as  yet,  and  ilt 
natured  people  were  apt  to  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  St.  Kather- 
ine's  Day  was  a  long  way  off,  and  that 
there  is  many  a  slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip. 

But  now  the  great  day  which  will  oispel 
all  doubt,  and  put  an  end  to  surmise,  it 
approaching,  —  that  day  which  will  de> 
stroy  so  many  illusions  and  fulfil  so  few ; 
for  now  the  sun  has  given  the  last  touch 
to  the  ripening  grain,  and  soon  the  golden 
sheaves  are  lying  piled  together  on  the 
clean-shorn  stubble-fields,  only  waiting  to 
be  carted  away. 

Then  one  evening  when  the  sun  is  sink- 
ing low  on  the  horizon,  and  clouds  of  dust 
along  the  highroad  announce  the  approach 
of  the  returning  cattle,  a  drum  is  heard  in 
the  village  street,  and  a  voice  proclaims 
aloud  that  "  to-morrow  the  oats  are  to  be 
fetched  home." 

Like  wildfire  this  news  has  spread 
throughout  the  village,  the  cry  is  taken  up 
and  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth  witn 
various  intonations  of  hope,  curiosity,  an- 
ticipation, or  triumph  —  '*  To-morrow  the 
oats  will  be  fetched  1 " 

A  stranger,  no  doubt,  fails  to  perceive 
anything  particularly  thrilling  about  this 
intelligence,  having  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  bringing  in  ofoats  to  be  in  ainr  way 
more  interesting  than  the  carting  of  pota- 
toes or  wheat;  and  to  the  majority  q£ 
landowners,  the  thought  of  to-morrow*a 
work  is  chiefly  connected  with  dry,  pro- 
saic details,  such  as  repairing  the  harness 
and  oiling  the  cart-wheels ;  but  there  are 

*  For  portions  of  the  matter  contained  in  this 

I  am  indebted  to  the  accounts  of  a  Saxon  TiUag*  . 

,  who  has  made  of  his  people  the  study  of  ft  lifwime 
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others  in  the  village  on  whom  the  an- 
nouncement has  had  an  electrifying  effect, 
and  for  whom  the  words  are  synonymous 
with  love  and  wedding  bells. 

Five  or  six  of  the  youno^  village  swains, 
or  maybe  as  many  as  eight  or  ten,  spend 
that  evening  in  a  state  of  pleasurable  bus- 
tle and  excitement;  busying  themselves 
in  cleaning  and  decking  out  the  cart  which 
is  to  fetch  the  oats  to-morrow,  furbishing 
up  the  best  harness,  grooming  the  work- 
horses till  their  coats  are  made  to  shine 
like  satin,  and  plaiting  up  their  manes 
with  gaudy-colored  ribbons. 

Early  next  morning  the  sound  of  har- 
ness-bells and  the  loud  cracking  of  whips 
causes  all  curious  folk  to  rush  to  their 
doors ;  and  as  every  one  is  curious,  the 
whole  population  is  soon  assembled  in 
the  street,  to  gaze  at  the  sight  of  young 
Thomas,  all  attired  in  his  bravest  clothes, 
and  wearing  a  monstrous  nosegay  in  his 
cap,  riding  postilion  on  the  left-hand  horse, 
and  cracking  his  whip  with  ostentatious 
triumph,  while  behind,  in  the  gaily  deco- 
rated cart,  is  seated  a  blushing  maiden, 
who  lowers  her  eves  in  confusion  at  see- 
ing herself  the  object  of  general  attention, 
—  at  least  this  is  what  she  is  supposed 
to  do,  for  every  well-brought-up  maiden 
ought  surely  to  blush  and  hang  her  head 
in  graceful  embarrassment  when  she  first 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  bride ;  and 
although  no  formal  proposal  has  taken 
place,  yet  by  consenting  to  assist  the 
young  man  to  bring  in  his  oats,  she  has 
virtually  confessed  her  willingness  to  be- 
come his  wife. 

Her  appearance  on  this  occasion  will 
doubtless  cause  much  envy  and  disap- 
pointment among  her  less  fortunate  com- 
panions, who  peep  out  furtively  through 
the  chinks  of  the  wooden  shutters,  at  this 
sight  of  a  triumph  they  had  hoped  for 
themselves. 

"  So  it  is  the  red-haired  Susanna,  after 
all,  and  not  the  miller's  Agnes,  as  every 
one  made  sure,"  the  gossips  are  saying. 
'*  And  who  has  young  Martin  got  on  his 
cart,  I  wonder.'*  May  I  never  spin  flax 
again,  if  it  is  not  verily  the  black-haired 
Lisi  who  was  all  but  promised  to  small- 
pox Peter  of  the  red  house,"  —  and  so  on, 
and  so  on,  in  endless  variety,  as  the  carts 
go  by  in  procession,  each  one  giving  rise 
to  manifold  remarks  and  commentaries, 
and  not  one  of  them  but  leaves  disappoint- 
ment and  heartburnings  in  its  rear. 

This  custom  of  the  maiden  helping  the 
young  man  to  bring  in  his  oats,  and  thereby 
signi^'ing  her  willingness  to  become  his 
wife,  IS  prevalent  only  in  a  certain  district 
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in  the  north  of  Transvlvania  called  the 
Haferland^  the  land  of  oats,  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  country  covered  at  harvest  time 
by  a  billowy  sea  of  golden  grain,  the  whole 
fortune  of  the  landowners. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  various 
other  bridal  customs  are  prevalent,  as  for 
instance  in  Neppendorf,  a  large  village  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hermanstadt,  inhab- 
ited partly  by  Saxons,  partly  by  Austrians, 
or  Landlers,  as  they  call  themselves.  This 
latter  race  is  of  more  recent  introduction 
in  the  country  than  the  Saxons  (who  count 
seven  centuries  since  their  emigration), 
having  only  come  hither  in  the  time  of 
Maria  Theresa,  who  had  summoned  them 
to  the  country  in  order  to  replenish  some 
of  the  Saxon  colonies  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing extinct.  H  it  is  strange  to  note  how 
rigidly  the  Saxons  have  kept  themselves 
from  mingling  with  the  surrounding  Mag- 
yar and  Roumanian  races,  it  is  yet  more 
curious  to  see  how  these  two  German 
races  have  existed  side  by  side  for  over  a 
hundred  years  without  amalgamating, — 
and  this  for  no  antagonistic  reason,  for 
they  live  together  in  perfect  harmony, 
attending  the  same  church,  and  conform- 
ing to  the  same  regulations,  but  each 
preserving  its  own  identical  customs  and 
costume. 

The  Saxons  and  Landlers  have  each 
their  different  parts  of  the  church  assigned 
to  them;  no  Saxon  woman  would  ever 
think  of  donning  the  fur  cap  of  a  Landler 
matron  —  as  little  would  the  latter  ex- 
change her  tight-fitting  coat  for  the  wide- 
hanging  cloak  of  the  other  woman. 

Until  quite  lately,  unions  have  very 
seldom  taken  place  between  members  of 
these;, two  races.  Only  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  some  of  the  Saxon  men 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  the  Aus- 
trian women  made  better  and  more  acti  ve 
housewives  than  their  own  phlegmatic 
countrywomen,  and  have  consequently 
sought  them  in  marriage.  Even  then, 
when  both  parties  are  willing,  and  all  pre- 
liminaries have  been  arranged,  many  a 
projected  union  makes  shipwreck  on  the 
inflexibility  of  the  two  fathers,  who  will 
neither  concede  the  least  trifle  to  the 
other's  wishes.  Thus,  for  instance,  when 
the  Saxon  father  of  the  bridegroom  de- 
mands that  his  future  daughter-in-law 
should  adopt  Saxon  attire  when  she  be- 
comes the  wife  of  his  son,  the  Austrian 
father,  as  likelv  as  not,  will  take  offence, 
and  withdraw  nis  consent  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Not  a  pin  nor  a  bow  will  either 
of  these  two  consent  to  sacrifice  to  their 
children's  happiness. 
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Thus  man]^  hopeful  marriages  have 
been  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  those  few 
which  have  been  accomplished,  have  been 
almost  invariably  based  on  the  understand- 
ing that  each  party  retains  its  own  attire, 
the  daughters  following  the  mother,  the 
sons  the  father,  in  the  matter  of  costume. 

Among  the  Landlers,  the  marriage  pro- 
posal takes  place  in  a  way  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned.  The  youth  having  se- 
cretly fixed  upon  the  girl  he  would  like  to 
make  his  wife,  prepares  a  new  silver 
thaler  (about  2s.  Gd,)  by  winding  round  it 
a  piece  of  bright-colored  ribbon,  and  wrap- 
ping the  whole  in  a  clean  sheet  of  white 
letter-paper.  With  this  coin  in  his  pocket, 
he  repairs  to  the  next  village  dance,  and 
takes  an  opporturnity  of  slipping  it  unob- 
served into  the  maiden's  hand  while  they 
arc  dancing  together.  By  no  word  or 
look  does  she  betray  any  consciousness 
of  his  action,  and  onlv  when  back  at  home 
she  produces  the  gift,  and  acquaints  her 
parents  with  what  has  taken  place.  A 
family  council  is  then  held  as  to  the  mer- 
its of^the  prctendant  and  the  expediency 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  proposal.  If 
the  latter  be  decided  upon,  the  maiden 
must  hasten  to  intrust  the  silver  coin  to 
a  near  female  relation  of  the  young  man, 
who,  on  receiving  it  back,  is  given  there- 
by to  understand  that  he  has  nothing  fur- 
ther to  hope  in  that  direction  ;  but  if  three 
days  have  elapsed  without  the  gift  being 
returned,  he  is  entitled  to  regard  this  as  a 
consent,  and  may  commence  to  visit  in  the 
house,  on  the  footing  of  an  official  wooer. 
In  cases  of  rejection,  it  is  considered  as  a 
point  of  honor  that  no  word  should  betray 
any  hint  of  what  has  passed  to  the  outside 
world  —  a  delicate  reticence  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  in  these  simple  folk. 

This  giving  of  the  silver  coin  is  proba- 
bly a  remnant  of  the  old  custom  of  buying 
the  bride,  and  in  many  villages  it  is  still 
usual  to  talk  of  the  Braut-Kaufen, 

To  return,  however,  to  the  land  of  oats, 
where,  after  the  harvest  has  been  got  in 
successfully,  the  bridegroom  prepares  to 
make  fast  the  matter,  or,  in  other  words, 
officially  to  demand  the  maiden's  hand  of 
her  parents.  It  is  not  consistent  with 
village  etiquette,  however,  that  the  bride- 
groom iti  spe  shoukl  apply  directly  to  the 
father  of  his  intended,  but  he  must  depute 
some  near  relation,  or  an  intimate  friend, 
to  bring  forward  the  request.  The  girl's 
parents,  on  their  side,  likewise  appomt  a 
representative  to  transmit  the  answer. 
These  two  ambassadors  are  called  the 
IVortmacher  (wordmakcrs)  —  sometimes 
also  the  Hochzeitsvdter  (wedding  fathers) 


—  and  are  treated  with  marked  consider- 
ation and  deference  during  the  wedding 
festivities. 

Much  talking  and  speechifying  are  re- 
quired to  transact  a  peasant  wedding  cor- 
rectly from  beginning  to  end,  and  a  nuent 
and  eloquent  Wortmacher  is  therefore  a 
much  -  prized  individual.  Each  village 
has  its  own  set  formulas  for  each  of  the 
like  occasions  —  long-winded,  pompous 
speeches,  rigorously  adhered  to,  and  ad- 
mitting of  neither  curtailment  nor  altera- 
tion. The  following  fragment  of  one  of 
these  speeches  will  give  a  correct  notion 
of  the  general  style  of  Saxon  oration. 

It  is  the  Hochzeitsvater  who,  in  the 
name  of  the  young  man's  parents,  speaks 
as  follows :  — 

"  A  good  morning  to  you  herewith,  dear 
neighbors,  and  I  further  wish  to  hear  that 
you  have  rested  softly  this  night,  and  been 
enabled  to  rise  in  health  and  strength  this 
mornine.  And  such  being  the  case,  I  will 
thank  the  Almighty  for  nis  mercies  to- 
wards you ;  and  should  your  health  and 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  your  house- 
hold not  be  as  good  as  might  be  desired 
in  every  respect,  so  at  least  will  I  thank 
the  Almighty  God  that  he  has  made  your 
lot  endurable,  and  beg  him  further  to 
send  you  in  future  only  so  much  grief  and 
trouble  as  you  may  be  enabled  patiently 
to  bear  at  a  time. 

"  Furthermore,  I  crave  your  forgive- 
ness that  I  have  made  bolfi  to  enter  your 
house  thus  early  in  the  morning,  and  trust 
that  my  presence  herein  may  m  no  wise 
inconvenience  you  or  put  you  to  shame, 
but  that  I  may  always  comport  myself 
with  honor  and  propriety,  and  that  you 
may  have  no  cause  for  cuspleasure  in  lis- 
tenmg  to  the  few  words  I  have  come 
hither  to  say. 

*Mt  has  not  remained  unknown  to  me, 
dearest  neighbor,  that  many  years  ago 
you  were  pleased  to  enter  the  holy  state 
of  matrimony,  taking  to  yourself  a  be- 
loved wife,  with  whom  you  have  lived 
ever  since  in  peace  and  nappiness ;  and 
that  furthermore,  the  Almighty  God,  not 
wishing  to  leave  you  alone  in  your  union, 
was  pleased  to  bless  you,  not  only  with 
transitory  temporal  goods,  but  with  numei^ 
ous  offspring  —  witn  dearly  beloved  chil- 
dren —  to  be  your  joy  and  comfort.  And 
amongst  these  dearly  beloved  children  is 
I  a  daughter,  who  has  prospered  and  grown 
'up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  to  be  a  comely 
and  virtuous  maiden. 

*'And  as  likewise  it  may  not  be  un- 
known to  you,  that  many  yean  ago  we 
too  thought  fit  to  enter  tne  holy  state  of 
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matrimony,  and  that  the  Lord  likewise 
was  pleased  to  bless  our  union,  not  with 
temporal  goods  and  riches,  but  with  vari- 
ous beloved  children,  among  whom  is  a 
son,  who  has  grown  up,  not  in  a  garden 
of  roses,  but  in  care  and  toil,  and  in  fear 
of  the  Lord. 

"  And  now  this  same  son,  having  grown 
to  be  a  man,  has  likewise  bethought  him- 
self of  entering  the  holy  state  of  matri- 
mony, and  has  prayed  the  Lord  to  guide 
him  wisely  in  his  choice,  and  to  give  him 
a  virtuous  and  God-fearing  companion. 

"  Therefore  he  has  been  led  over  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  through  forests  and  riv- 
ers, over  rocks  and  precipices,  until  he 
came  to  your  house,  and  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  virtuous  maiden  your  daughter.  And 
the  Lord  having  been  pleased  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  two  young  people  with  a 
mighty  love  for  each  other,  they  have 
begged  me  to  come  hither  to  crave  your 
consent  to  letting  them  become  man  and 
wife." 

Probably  the  young  couple  have  grown 
up  within  sight  of  each  other,  the  garden 
of  the  one  father  adjoining  the  pigsty  of 
the  other,  but  the  formula  must  be  adhered 
to  notwithstanding,  and  neither  rocks  nor 
precipices  omitted  from  the  programme  of 
the  speech  ;  and  even  if  the  parents  of  the 
bride  be  a  byword  in  the  village  for  their 
noisy  domestic  quarrels,  yet  the  little 
fiction  of  conjugal  happiness  must  be  kept 
up  all  the  same,  with  a  magnificent  sacri- 
fice of  veracity  to  etiquette  worthy  of  any 
diplomatic  newspaper  discussing  a  royal 
alliance.  And  in  point  of  fact,  a  disinter- 
ested love-match  amongst  Saxon  peasants 
is  about  as  rare  a  thing  as  a  genuine  court- 
ship between  reigning  princes.  Most  often 
it  is  a  simple  business  contract,  arranged 
between  the  heads  of  the  families,  who 
each  of  them  hope  to  reap  advantages  from 
the  contemplated  ailiance.  It  too  often 
happens  that  young  girls  of  fifteen,  and 
even  younger,  having  no  experience  of  life 
or  of  their  own  feelings,  are  persuaded  by 
their  parents  to  give  their  hand  with  indif- 
ference, or  even  dislike,  to  some  man 
whose  property  happens  to  fit  in  conven- 
iently ;  and  when  they  urge  the  want  of 
sympathy  to  the  husband  proposed,  these 
objections  are  met  by  the  practical  advice 
of  the  long-sighted  parents  —  "Try  him 
for  a  time,  and  perhaps  you  will  get  to 
like  him;  and  if  not,  well  the  misfortune 
is  not  so  great,  and  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  seek  for  a  divorce." 

When  the  answer  to  the  proposal  has 
been  a  consent,  then  the  compact  is  sealed 
by  a  feast,  called  the  Brautvertrinken 
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(bride-drinking),  to  which  are  invited  only 
the  nearest  relations  on  either  side,  the 
places  of  honor  at  the  head  of  the  table 
being  given  to  the  two  ambassadors  who 
have  transacted  the  business. 

A  second  banquet,  of  a  more  solemn 
nature,  is  held  some  four  weeks  later,  after 
the  rings  have  been  exchanged  in  the 
presence  of  the  pastor. 

The  25th  of  November,  feast  of  St. 
Katherine,  is  in  many  districts  the  day 
selected  for  tying  all  these  marriage  knots. 
When  this  is  not  the  case,  then  the  wed- 
dings take  place  in  Carnival,  oftenest  in 
the  week  following  the  Sunday  when  the 
gospel  of  the  marriage  at  Cana  has  been 
read  in  Church,  and  Wednesday  is  con- 
sidered the  most  lucky  day  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  preparations  for  the  great  day 
occupy  the  best  part  of  a  week  in  every 
house  which  counts  either  a  bride  or  a 
bridegroom  among  its  inmates.  There  are 
loaves  and  cakes  of  various  sorts  and 
shapes  to  be  baked*  fowls  and  pigs  to  be 
slaughtered  —  in  wealthier  houses  even 
the  sacrifice  of  a  calf  or  ox  is  considered 
de  rigueur  for  the  wedding  feast ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  tongue  is  care- 
fully removed,  and,  placed  upon  the  best 
china  plate,  with  a  few  laurel  leaves  by 
way  of  decoration,  is  carried  to  the  par- 
sonage as  the  customary  offering  for  the 
reverend  Herr  Vater  (the  pastor). 

The  other  needful  provisions  for  the 
banquet  are  collected  in  the  following  sim- 
ple manner.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  Sun- 
day preceding  the  wedding,  six  young 
men  belonging  to  the  brotherhood  are  de- 
spatched by  the  A  Itknecht  irom  house  to 
house,  where,  striking  a  resounding  knock 
on  each  ^oor,  they  make  the  village  street 
re-echo  with  their  cry,  Bringt  Rahm!  — 
"  Bring  cream ! " 

This  is  an  invitation  which  none  durst 
refuse.  All  those  who  belong  to  that 
neighborhood  are  bound  to  send  contribu- 
tions in  the  shape  of  milk  and  cream,  e^gs 
or  butter,  lard  or  bacon,  to  the  weddmg 
houses  within  their  quarter.  Every  gift, 
even  the  smallest  one  of  a  couple  ot  eggs, 
is  received  with  thanks,  and  the  bringer 
rewarded  by  a  draught  of  wine. 

Next  day  the  women  of  both  families 
assemble  to  bake  the  loaves  for  the  wed- 
ding feast;  the  future  mother-in-law  of 
the  bride-elect  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  on 
the  ^irl,  to  note  whether  she  acquit  herself 
creditably  of  her  household  duties.  This 
day  is  in  fact  a  sort  of  final  examination 
the  bride  has  to  pass  through,  in  order  to 
prove  herself  worthy  of  her  new  dignity ; 
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and  woe  to  the  maideD  who  is  dilatory  in 
mixing  the  dough  or  awkward  in  kneading 
the  loaves  ! 

While  this  is  going  on,  the  young  men 
have  been  to  the  forest  to  fetch  wood ;  for 
it  is  a  necessary  condition  that  the  wood 
for  heating  the  oven  where  the  wedding 
loaves  are  baked  should  be  brought  in 
expressly  for  this  occasion,  even  itlhere 
be  small  wood  in  plenty  lying  ready  for 
use  in  the  shed. 

The  cart  is  gaily  decorated  with  flowers 
and  streamers,  and  the  wood  conveyed 
home  with  much  noise  and  merriment, 
much  in  the  ancient  English  style  of 
bringing  in  the  Yule  log.  On  their  return 
from  the  forest,  the  courtyard  gate  is  found 
lo  be  closed,  or  else  a  rope  from  which  are 
depended  straw  bunches  and  bundles,  is 
stretched  across  the  entrance.  The  women  ^ 
now  advance  with  much  clatter  of  pots  and  | 
pans,  and  pretend  to  defend  the  yard 
against  the  besiegers ;  but  the  men  tear 
down  the  rope  and  drive  in  triumphantly,  I 
each  catching  at  a  straw  bundle  m  pass- 1 
inc.  Some  of  these  are  found  lo  contain 
caKes  or  apples,  others  only  broken  crock- 
ery or  egg-shells. 

The  young  men  sit  up  late  into  the  | 
night,  splitting  up  the  logs  into  suitable  ■ 
size  for  firewood.  Their  duties  further 
consist  in  lighting  the  fire,  drawing  watur 
from  the  well,  and  putting  it  to  boil  on 
the  hearth.  Thus  they  work  till  well  into 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  now  and 
then  refreshing  themselves  with  a  hearty 
draught  of  home-made  wine,  the  women 
meanwhile  having  lain  down  to  rest 

When  all  is  prepared,  it  is  then  the  turn 
of  the  men  to  take  some  sleep,  and  they 
wake  the  girls  with  an  old  song,  running 
somewhat  as  follows :  — 

Allir 


1  walked  beside  the  old  church  wall. 
My  love  stood  there,  but  weeping  all. 
I  greeted  her,  and  then  she  spake  ; 
"near  love,  my  heart  is  like  to  break. 
I  must  awav,  I  muat  be  gone ; 
When  to  re'ium,  God  knows  alone  r 
When  to  lelumf  —  when  the  black  crow 
liears  on  its  wing  plumes  while  as  snow  I ' 
I  set  two  roses  in  my  father's  land  — 

0  father,  dearest  father,  give  me  again 

1  set  two  roses  in  my  mother's  land  — 

0  mother,  dearest  mother,  give  me  again 

When  10  return,  God  knows  alone  1 
When  to  return  P  —  when  the  black  croir 
Hears  on  his  wing  plumes  white  as  snowl 

1  set  two  roses  in  my  brother's  land  — 
O  brother,  dearest  brother,  give  me  again 


my  81 


sland- 


The  lassie  woulfl  so  early  fill 
Her  pitcher  at  the  running  rilL 

Awake,  awake, 

Fair  lass,  awake, 

The  dawn  doth  break, 

Your  pitcher  take. 
For  come  to-day  your  true  love  n 


sung  the  evening  before  the  marriage, 
when  the  bride  iskes  leave  of  her  friends 
and  relations :  — 


0  sister,  dearest  sister,  give   me   igaio 

1  must  away,  I  must  be  gone ; 
When  to  return,  God  knows  alone  I 
When  to  return  f  —  when  the  black  crow 
Bears  on  his  wing  plumes  white  as  soowl 

I  set  again  two  roses  under  a  bush  of  yew- 
O  comrades,  dearest  playmates,  1  say  my 

s  shall  I  set  niore  in  this  my  na 


No  f 


a«-ay,  1 


>e  gone ; 


When  tu  return,  God  knows  alone  I 
When  to  return?  —  when  the  black  crow 
Bears  on  his  wing  plumes  white  as  snowl 

And  when  I  came  to  the  dark  fir-tree, 

An  iron  kettle  my  father  gave  me; 

And  when  I  came  unto  the  wDlow, 

My  mother  she  gave  mc  a  cap  and  a  pillow. 

Woe's  me  f  but  those  who  part  can  tell 

How  sharp  the  pain  to  say  farewell  1 

And  when  unto  the  bridge  I  came, 

I  turned  mc  round  and  looked  back  again; 

I  saw  no  father  nor  mother  more. 

And  I  bitterly  wept,  for  my  heart  was  sore. 

Woe's  me  I  but  those  who  part  can  tell 

How  sharp  the  pain  to  say  farewell  I 

And  when  I  came  before  the  gate. 
The  bolt  was  drawn,  and  I  must  wait; 
And  when  I  came  to  the  wooden  bench, 
They  said,  "  She's  but  a  peevish  wenchi  " 
Woe's  mc  I  but  those  who  part  can  tell 
How  sharp  the  pain  lo  say  farewell  I 

And  when  I  came  to  the  strangers*  hewth, 
They  whispered,  "  .''■he  is  little  worth;  " 
And  when  I  came  '.efore  the  bed, 
I  sighed,  would  1  were  ye>  a  maid! 
W'oc's  mc !  but  those  who  part  can  tell 
How  sharp  the  pain  to  say  fireirelll 
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My  house  is  built  of  goodly  stone. 

But  in  these  walls  I  feel  so  lone  I 

A  mantle  of  finest  cloth  I  wear, 

But  'neath  it  an  aching  heart  I  bear. 

Loud  howls  the  wind,  wild  drives  the  snow, 

Parting,  oh,  parting  is  bitterest  woe  I 

On  the  belfry  tower  is  a  trumpet  shrill, 

But  down  in'the  churchyard  the  dead  lie  still. 

Very  precise  are  the  formalities  to  be 
observed  in  inviting  the  guests.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  bride's  family  is  deputed  as 
Einlader  (inviter),  and,  invested  with  a 
brightly  painted  staff  as  insignia  of  his 
office,  he  goes  the  round  of  the  friends 
and  relations  to  be  asked. 

It  is  customary  to  invite  all  kinsfolk 
within  the  sixth  degree  of  relationship, 
though  many  of  these  are  not  expected  to 
comply  with  the  summons  —  the  invita- 
tion in  such  cases  being  simply  a  matter 
of  form,  politely  tendered  on  the  one  side, 
and  graciously  received  on  the  other,  but 
not  meant  to  be  taken  literally  as  being 
but  honorary  invitations. 

Unless  particular  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  the  contrary,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  invitation,  in  order  to  be 
valid,  should  be  repeated  with  all  due  for- 
malities, as  often  as  three  times  —  the 
slightest  negligence  or  divergence  from 
this  rule  beyig  severely  judged  and  com- 
mented upon ;  and  mortal  offence  has 
often  been  taken  by  a  guest,  who  bitterly 
complains  that  he  was  only  twice  invited. 
In  some  villages  it  is,  moreover,  custom- 
ary to  invite  anew  for  each  one  of  the 
separate  meals  which  take  place  during 
the  three  or  four  days  of  the  wedding  fes- 
tivities. 

Early  on  the  wedding  morning  the  bride- 
groom despatches  the  Wortmann  with  the 
Morgen^abe  (morning  giftj  to  the  bride. 
This  consists  in  a  pair  ot  new  shoes,  to 
which  are  sometimes  added  other  small 
articles,  such  as  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  a 
cap,  apples,  nuts,  etc.  The  ambassador, 
in  delivering  over  the  gifts  to  the  Wort- 
mann of  the  other  party,  speaks  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

*' Good-morning  Herr  Wortmann,  and 
all  worthy  friends  here  assembled;  the 
friends  from  our  side  have  charged  me  to 
wish  you  all  a  very  good  morning.  I  have 
further  come  here  to  remind  you  of  the 
laudable  custom  of  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, who  bethought  themselves  of  pre- 
senting their  brides  with  a  trifling  morn- 
ing gift.  In  the  same  way  our  young 
master  the  bridegroom,  not  wishing  to 
overlook  this  goodly  patriarchal  custom, 
has  likewise  sent  me  here  with  a  trifling 
offering  to  his  bride,  trusting  that  this 
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small  gift  may  be  agreeable  and  pleasing 
to  you  all." 

The  bride,  on  her  side,  sends  to  the 
bridegroom  a  new  linen  shirt,  sewed  and 
embroidered  with  her  own  hands.  This 
shirt  he  wears  only  twice — once  on  his 
wedding  morning  for  going  to  church,  the 
second  time  when  he  is  carried  to  his 
grave. 

Before  going  to  church  all  the  men 
assemble  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  women  at  that  of  the  bride.  The 
young  people  only  accompany  the  bridal 
pair  to  church — the  elder  members  of 
both  families  remaining  at  home  until  the 
third  invitation  has  been  delivered.  Then 
all  together  proceed  to  the  house  of  the 
bride,  where  the  first  day's  festivities  are 
held. 

There  is  much  speechifying  and  drink- 
ing of  healths,  and  various  meals  are  served 
up  at  intervals  of  three  and  four  hours' 
distance,  each  guest  being  provided  with 
a  covered  jug,  which  must  be  always  kept 
replenished  with  wine. 

It  is  usual  for  each  guest  to  bring  a 
small  gift  or  contribution  to  the  newly 
set  up  household  of  the  young  couple, 
and  these  are  deposited  on  a  table  spread 
for  the  purpose  in  the  centre  of  the  court- 
yard ;  or,  if  the  weather  be  unfavorable, 
inside  the  house,  bride  and  bridegroom 
standing  on  either  side  to  receive  the  gifts. 

First  it  is  the  bridegroom's  father,  who, 
approaching  the  decorated  table,  deposits 
thereon  a  new,  shining  ploughshare,  as 
symbol  that  his  son  must  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  then  the  mother 
advances  with  a  new  pillow,  adorned  with 
bows  of  colored  ribbon,  and  silver  head- 
pins  stuck  at  the  four  corners.  These 
gay  adornments  are  meant  to  represent 
the  pleasures  and  joys  of  the  married 
state;  but  two  long  streamers  of  black 
ribbon,  which  hang  down  to  the  ground 
on  either  side,  are  placed  there  likewise, 
to  remind  the  young  couple  of  the  crosses 
and  misfortunes  which  must  inevitably  fall 
to  their  share. 

The  other  relations  of  the  bridegroom 
follow  in  due  precedence,  each  with  a  gift 
in  their  bands.  Sometimes  it  is  a  piece 
of  home-made  linen,  a  colored  handker- 
chief, or  some  other  article  of  dress  or 
decoration ;  sometimes  a  roll  of  sheet-iron, 
a  pair  of  scissors,  thread  and  needles,  a 
packet  of  nails,  or  a  farming  or  gardening 
implement,  each  one  laying  down  his  or 
her  offering  with  the  words,  "  May  it  be 
pleasing  to  you." 

Then  follow  the  kinsfolk  of  the  bride 
with  similar  gifts;  her  father  presenting 
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her  with  a  copper  caldron  or  a  kettle,  the 
mother  with  a  second  pillow,  decorated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  one. 

Playful  allusions  are  not  unfrequently 
concealed  in  these  gifts, —  a  doll's  cradle, 
or  a  young  puppy  dog  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling-clothes, often  figuring  among  the 
presents  ranged  on  the  table. 

Various  games  and  dances  fill  up  the 
pauses  between  the  meals ;  songs  and 
speeches,  often  of  a  somewhat  coarse  and 
cynical  nature,  being  a  part  of  the  usual 
programme.  Among  the  games  enacted 
at  some  of  the  Saxon  peasant  weddings, 
there  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, affording  as  it  does  a  curious  proof 
of  the  tenacity  of  old  pagan  rites  and  cus- 
toms, transmitted  by  verbal  tradition  from 
one  generation  to  the  other.  This  is  the 
Rossel'Tans^  or  dance  of  the  horses,  evi- 
dently founded  on  an  ancient  Scandina- 
vian legend  to  be  found  in  Snorri*s 
£dda.  In  this  tale,  the  gods  Thor  and 
Loki  came  to  a  peasant^s  house  in  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  two  goats  or  rams,  and 
asked  for  a  night's  lodging.  Thor  killed 
the  two  rams,  and  with  tne  peasant  and 
his  family  consumed  their  flesh  for  supper. 
The  bones  were  then  ordered  to  be  thrown 
in  a  heap  on  to  the  hides  of  the  animals ; 
but  one  of  the  peasant's  sons  had,  in  eating, 
broken  open  a  bone,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
marrow  within,  and  next  morning,  when 
the  god  commanded  the  goats  to  get  up, 
one  of  them  limped  on  the  hind  leg,  be- 
cause of  the  broken  bone.  At  first  Thor 
was  in  a  great  rage,  and  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  family,  but  finally  allowed 
himself  to  be  pacified,  and  accepted  the 
two  sons  as  hostages. 

In  the  peasant  drama  we  have  now  be- 
fore us,  the  gods  Thor  and  Loki  are  re- 
placed by  a  colonel  and  a  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, and  instead  of  two  goats,  there  are 
two  horses  and  one  goat,  also  the  two  sons 
of  the  peasants  are  here  designated  as 
Wallachians.  Everything  is  of  course 
much  distorted  and  changed,  but  still  all 
the  principal  features  of  the  drama,  which 
space  forbids  me  here  to  enlarge  upon,  are 
clearly  recognizable.  The  killing  of  the 
goat  and  its  subsequent  resurrection,  the 
rage  of  the  colonel,  and  the  transferment 
of  the  two  Wallachians  into  his  service, 
being  all  parts  of  the  performance. 

At  midnight,  or  sometimes  later,  when 
the  guests  are  about  to  depart,  there  pre- 
vails in  some  villages  a  custom  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  den  Borten  abtanzen 
—  dancing  down  the  bride's  crown  or  head- 
dress. This  head-covering,  which  can 
only  be  described  as  resenibling  a  chim- 


ney-pot hat  without  brim  or  crown,  and 
from  which  depend  long  streamers  of  rib* 
bon  reaching  to  the  ^ound,  is  the  sign  o£ 
her  maidenhood,  which  she  must  lay  aside 
now  that  she  has  become  a  wife,  and  it  is 
danced  off  in  the  following  manner.  All 
the  married  women  present,  except,  per- 
haps, a  few  very  olci  and  decrepit  ones, 
join  hands,  the  two  brideswomen  taking 
the  bride  between  them.  Thus  forming  a 
wide  circle,  they  dance  backwards  andror- 
wards,  round  and  round  the  room,  some- 
times forming  a  knot  in  the  centre,  some- 
times far  apart  with  outstretched  arms, 
>k\\  suddenly,  either  by  accident  or  on 
purpose,  the  chain  is  broken  through  at 
one  place,  which  is  the  signal  for  all  to 
rush  out  into  the  court-vard,  still  holding 
hands.  From  some  darlc  corner  there  now 
springs  unexpectedly  a  stealthy  robber, 
one  of  the  bridesmen,  who  has  been  lying 
there  in  wait  to  rob  the  bride  of  her  crown. 
Sometimes  she  is  defended  by  two  broth* 
ers  or  relations,  who,  dealing  out  blows 
with  twisted  handkerchiefs  or  towels,  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  thief  at  a  distance; 
but  the  struggle  always  ends  with  the  loss 
of  the  headdress,  which  the  youne  matron 
bewails  with  many  tears  and  sobs.  The 
brideswomen  now  solemnly  invest  her 
with  her  new  head-gear,  which  consists  in 
a  snowy  cap  and  veil,  held  {ogcther  by 
silver  or  jewelled  pins,  which  are  some- 
times of  considerable  value. 

When  the  young  couple  go  to  church 
the  day  after  the  wedding,  they  are  met  at 
the  church  door  by  a  group  of  masked  fig- 
ures, who  surround  them,  singing  and 
hooting,  and  playfully  endeavor  to  sepa- 
rate the  young  matron  from  her  husband. 
If  they  succeed  in  so  doing,  then  he  must 
win  her  back  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
his  adversaries,  or  else  he  must  give  a 
piece  of  money  as  her  ransom. 

In  general,  it  is  considered  a  bad  omen 
for  the  married  life  of  the  young  couple  if 
the  wife  be  separated  from  her  husband 
on  this  occasion,  therefore  it  is  customary 
for  the  young  husband  to  take  his  stand 
close  by  the  church  door  while  his  wife  is 
praying  within,  and  then  be  ready  to  catch 
hold  other  as  soon  as  she  steps  outside. 
For  greater  precaution,  the  man  often 
holds  her  round  the  w^aist  with  both  hands 
during  the  dance  which  immediately  takes 
place  before  the  church,  and  at  which 
they  assist  merely  as  spectators,  taking  no 
active  part,  as  it  is  not  considered  seemly 
to  dance  in  the  church  attire. 

As  commonly  several  couples  are  mar- 
ried at  the  same  time,  it  is  usual  for  each 
separate  wedding  party  to  bring  its  own 
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band  of  music,  and  dance  thus  indepen- 
dently of  the  others. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  triple  wedding  I 
lately  witnessed,  it  was  very  amusing  to' 
watch  the  three  wedding  parties  coming 
down  the  street,  each  accelerating  its  pace 
till  it  came  to  be  a  sort  of  race  up  to  the 
church  door  to  secure  the  best  dancing- 
place.  The  ground  being  rough  and  slant- 
ing, there  was  only  one  spot  where  any- 
thing like  a  flat  dancing-floor  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  winning  party  at  once 
secured  this  enviable  position,  while  the 
others  had  to  put  up  with  an  inclined 
plane  or  a  few  hillocks  accidenting  their 
ball-room  floor. 

The  ten  to  sixteen  couples  belonging  to 
each  wedding  party  are  enclosed  in  a  ring 
of  bystanders,  each  rival  band  of  music 
playing  away  with  heroic  disregard  for  the 
scorched  ears  of  the  listeners.  "  Polka  1 " 
calls  out  the  first  group;  ^^IVa/z^r /" 
roars  the  second,  for  it  is  a  point  of  honor 
that  each  party  should  display  a  noble  inde- 
pendence in  taking  its  own  line  of  action; 
and  if,  out  of  mere  coincidence,  two  of  the 
bands  happen  to  strike  up  the  self-same 
tune,  one  of  them  is  sure  to  change  to 
something  totally  different  as  soon  as 
aware  of  the  unfortunate  mistake, —  the 
caterwauling  effect  produced  by  this  sys- 
tem baffling  all  description.  "  This  is 
nothing  at  all,"  said  the  worthy  pastor, 
from  whose  garden  I  was  overlooking  the 
scene,  laughing  at  the  evident  dismay  with 
which  I  endeavored  to  stop  my  ears. 
*'  Sometimes  we  have  eight  or  ten  wed- 
dings at  a  time,  each  with  their  own  fid- 
dlers. That  is  something  worth  hearing 
indeed ! " 

The  rest  of  that  day  is  spent  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  tne  former  one,  only 
this  time  in  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's 
parents. 

Among  the  customs  attached  to  this 
first  day  of  wedded  life  is  that  of  breaking 
the  distaff.  If  the  young  matron  can  suc- 
ceed in  doing  so  at  one  stroke  across  her 
knee,  then  she  will  be  sure  to  have  strong 
and  healthy  sons.  If  the  reverse,  she  has 
only  girls  to  expect. 

The  third  day  is  called  the  finishing-up 
day,  each  of  the  two  families  assembling 
its  own  own  friends  and  relations  to  con- 
sume the  provisions  remaining  over  from 
the  former  banquet,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  wash  up  the  cooking  utensils  and  the 
crockery,  restoring  whatever  has  been  bor- 
rowed from  neighbors  in  the  shape  of 
plates,  wine-jugs,  etc.,  etc,,  the  new-mar- 
ried couple  joining  the  entertainment,  now 
at  the  one,  now  at  the  other  house.     This 
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day  is  the  closing  of  thq,  wedding  festivi- 
ties, which  have  kept  both  families  in  a 
state  of  unusual  bustle  and  excitement  for 
fully  a  week.  Everything  now  returns  to 
every-day  order  and  regularity,  the  young 
couple  usually  taking  up  their  abode  in  a 
small  back  room  in  the  house  of  the  young 
man^s  parents,  anfl  putting  off  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring  the  important  business  of 
setting  to  build  a  house  of  their  own. 
Dancing  and  feasting  are  now  at  an  end, 
and  henceforward  the  earnest  of  life  be- 
gins. 

By-and-by,  when  a  few  months  have 
passed  over  the  head  of  the  new-married 
couple,  and  the  young  matron  becomes 
aware  that  the  prophecies  pointed  at  by 
the  doll's  cradle  and  the  broken  distan 
are  likely  to  come  true,  she  is  carefully 
instructed  as  to  the  conduct  she  must  ob- 
serve in  order  to  ensure  the  well-being  of 
herself  and  her  child. 

In  the  first  place,  she  must  on  no  ac- 
count conceal  her  state,  or  deny  it  when 
interrogated  on  the  subject  —  for  if  she 
do  so,  her  child  will  never  learn  to  speak ; 
nor  may  she  wear  beads  on  her  neck,  for 
that  would  cause  the  infant  to  be  stran- 
gled at  its  birth.  Carrying  peas  or  beans 
in  her  apron  will  produce  malignant  erup- 
tions ;  and  sweeping  a  chimney  will  make 
the  child  narrow-breasted. 

On  no  account  should  she  be  allowed  to 
pull  o£F  her  husband's  boots,  nor  to  hand 
him  a  glowing  coal  to  light  his  pipe ;  for 
both  these  actions  bring  misfortune.  In 
driving  to  market  she  may  not  sit  with 
her  back  to  the  horses,  nor  may  she  ever 
drink  at  the  well  out  of  a  wooden  bucket. 

Also,  her  intercourse  with  the  pigsty 
must  be  very  carefully  regulated;  for  if 
she  listen  too  attentively  to  the  grunting 
of  pigs,  her  child  will  have  a  deep,  grunt- 
ing voice ;  and  if  she  kick  the  swine  or 
push  them  away  with  her  foot,  the  infant 
will  have  bristly  hair  on  its  back.  Hair 
on  the  face  will  be  the  result  of  beating  a 
dog  or  cat,  and  twins  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  eating  double  cherries  or  sitting 
at  the  corner  ofthe  table. 

During  this  time  she  may  not  stand  god- 
mother to  any  other  child,  or  else  she  will 
lose  her  own  baby,  which  will  equally  be 
sure  to  die  if  she  walk  round  a  newly 
made  grave. 

If  any  one  throw  a  flower  suddenly  at 
the  woman  who  expects  to  become  a 
mother,  and  hits  her  with  it  on  the  face, 
her  child  will  have  a  mole  at  the  same 
place  touched  by  the  flower. 

Should  the  young  matron  imprudently 
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have  neglected  one  of  these  rules,  and 
have  cause  to  fear  that  an  evil  spell  has 
been  cast  on  her  child,  she  has,  however, 
several  very  efficacious  recipes  for  undoing 
the  harm.  Thus  if  she  sit  on  the  doorstep 
with  the  feet  resting  on  a  broom  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time  on  seven  consecutive 
Fridays,  thinking  the  wliile  of  her  unborn 
babe,  it  will  be  released  from  the  impend- 
ing doom  ;  or  else  let  her  sit  there  on  Sun- 
days, when  the  bells  are  ringing,  with  her 
hair  hanging  unplaited  down  her  back ;  or 
else  climb  up  the  belfry  tower  and  look 
down  at  sunset  on  to  the  landscape  be- 
low. 

When  the  moment  of  the  birth  is  ap- 

E roach ing,  the  windows  must  be  carefully 
ung  over  with  sheets  and  cloths  to  pre- 
vent witches  from  entering;  but  all  locks 
and  bolts  should,  on  the  contrary,  be 
opened,  else  the  event  will  be  retarded. 

If  the  new-born  infant  be  weakly,  it  is 
usual  to  put  )-olks  of  eggs,  a  glass  of  old 
wine,  bran,  or  sawdust  into  its  first  bath. 

Very  important  for  the  future  luck  and 
prosperity  of  the  infant  is  the  day  of  the 
week  and  month  on  which  it  happens  to 
have  been  born. 

Sunday  is  of  course  the  luckiest  day, 
and  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  when  the  bells 
are  ringing,  the  most  favorable  hour  for 
entering  upon  life.  If  a  Sunday*s  child 
have  its  fingers  rubbed  with  oil  on  ever)- 
seventh  birthday  (7th,  14th,  21st,  etc.),  it 
will  henceforward  be  able  to  perceive  un- 
derground treasures  through  its  transpar- 
ent finger-tips. 

Wednesday  children  are  Schlabber kind- 
er—  that  is,  chatterboxes;  Friday  bairns 
are  unfortunate;  but  in  some  districts 
Saturday  is  yet  more  unfortunate,  while  in 
other  places  they  are  merely  supposed  to 
grow  up  dirty. 

Whoever  is  born  on  a  stormy  night  will 
die  of  a  violent  death. 

The  full  moon  or  growing  moon  is  favor- 
able, but  the  decreasing  moon  will  produce 
weakly  and  unhealthy  oabes. 

All  children  bom  between  Easter  and 
Pentecost  are  more  or  less  lucky,  unless 
they  happen  to  have  come  on  one  of  the 
distinctly  unlucky  days,  of  which  I  here 
quote  the  most  important.  These  unlucky 
days  arc :  — 

January  ist,  2d,  6th,  nth,  17th.  and  i8th. 

February  8th,  14th,  ancl  17th. 

March  ist,  3rd,  13th,  and  15th, 

April  1st,  3d,  15th,  17th,  1 8th. 

May  Sth,  loth,  17th,  30th. 

June  1st,  I7ih. 

July  1st,  5th,  6th,  14th. 

August  1st,  3d,  17th,  i8th. 


September  2d,  15th,  18th,  joth. 
October  15th,  17th. 
November  ist,  7th,  and  nth. 
December  ist,  6th,  nth,  and  15th. 

I  leave  it  to  more  penetrating  spirits  to 
decide  whether  these  seemincrly  capri- 
cious  figures  be  regulated  oa  some  hidaen 
system,  the  mystic  workings  of  which 
have  baffled  my  understanding ;  so  that  I 
am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  Janu- 
ary and  April  have  the  matest  number 
of  unlucky  days  assigned  to  them,  while 
June  and  October  have  the  smallest  pro* 
portion;  and  why  the  ist  and  17th  are 
hardly  ever  harmless,  while  all  days  be- 
tween the  I  Sth  and  30th  are  invariably 
good. 

Both  mother  and  child  must  be  care- 
fully watched  over  during  the  first  few 
days  after  the  birth,  and  alTevil  influence* 
averted.  The  visit  of  another  woman  who 
has  herself  a  babe  at  the  breast,  may  de- 
prive the  young  mother  of  her  milk  ;  and 
any  one  who  enters  the  house  without 
sitting  down,  will  assuredly  carry  off  the 
infantas  sleep. 

If  the  child  be  subject  to  frequent  and 
apparently  groundless  fits  of  crying,  that 
is  a  sure  sign  that  it  has  been  bewitched, 
either  by  some  one  whose  eyebrows  are 
grown  together,  and  may  consequently  be 
supposed  to  have  the  evil  eye,  or  by  one 
of  the  invisible  evil  spirits  whose  T)ower 
is  great  before  the  child  has  been  taken  to 
church  ;  but  even  a  person  with  quite  com- 
monplace eyebrows  may  convey  evil  by 
unduly  praising  the  child's  good  looks, 
unless  the  mother  remembers  to  spit  on 
the  ground  as  soon  as  the  words  are 
spoken. 

I  will  here  quote  a  few  specimens  of  the 
various  recipes  in  vogue  for  undoing  such 
evil  spells:  — 

Nine  straws,  which  must  be  counted 
backwards  from  nine  till  one,  should  be 
placed  in  a  jug  of  water,  drawn  from  the 
river  with  the  current,  not  against;  into 
this  are  thrown  parings  of  wood  from  off 
the  cradle,  the  doorstep,  and  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  room  in  which  the  child  was 
born,  also  nine  pinches  of  ashes,  likevrise 
counted  backwards.  When  all  these  vari- 
ous ingredients  have  been  boiled  up  to- 
gether, the  water  is  poured  boiling  hot 
into  a  large  basin,  and  the  pot  left  in  it 
upside  down.  If  the  boiling  water  draws 
itself  into  the  jug  (as  of  course  it  will)^ 
that  is  proof  positive  that  the  child  was  bcs 
witched ;  and  the  mother  should  moisten 
its  forehead  with  the  water  t>efore  it  is 
cold,  and  give  it  (still  counting  backwards) 
nine  drops  to  drink. 
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The  child  that  has  been  bewitched  may 
likewise  be  held  above  a  red-hot  plough- 
share on  which  a  glass  of  wine  has  been 
poured  ;  or  else  a  glass  of  water  in  which 
a  red-hot  horseshoe  has  been  placed,  given 
to  drink. 

In  almost  every  village  there  used,  not 
long  ago,  to  be  old  women  who  made  a 
regular  trade  out  of  preparing  the  water 
which  was  to  undo  evil  spells. 

The  Saxon  mother  is  careful  not  to  leave 
her  child  alone  until  it  has  been  baptized, 
for  fear  of  the  malignant  spirits,  who  may 
steal  it  away,  leavmg  an  uncouth  elf  in 
its  place.  Whenever  a  child  grows  up 
clumsy  and  heavy,  with  large  head,  wide 
mouth,  stump  nose,  and  crooked  legs,  tlie 
gossips  are  ready  to  swear  that  it  has  been 
changed  in  the  cradle,  more  especially  if 
it  prove  awkward  and  slow  in  learning  to 
speak.  To  guard  against  such  an  acci- 
dent, it  is  recommended  to  mothers 
obliged  to  leave  their  infants  alone,  to 
place  beneath  the  pillow  either  a  prayer- 
book,  a  broom,  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  knife 
stuck  point  upwards. 

Very  cruel  remedies  have  sometimes 
been  resorted  to  in  order  to  force  the  evil 
spirits  to  restore  the  child  they  have 
stolen,  and  take  back  their  own  change- 
ling. For  instance,  the  unfortunate  little 
creature  suspected  of  being  an  elf  was 
placed  astride  upon  a  hedge  and  beaten 
with  a  thorny  branch  till  it  was  quite 
bloody  ;  it  was  then  supposed  that  the  evil 
spirits  brought  back  the  stolen  child. 

The  infant  should  not  be  suffered  to 
look  at  itself  in  the  glass  till  after  the  bap- 
tism, nor  should  it  be  held  near  an  open 
window.  A  very  efficacious  preservative 
against  all  sorts  of  evil  spells  is  to  hang 
round  the  child's  neck  a  little  triangular 
bag  stuffed  with  grains  of  incense,  worm- 
wood, and  various  aromatic  herbs,  and 
with  an  adder's  head  embroidered  out- 
side ;  a  gold  coin  sewed  into  the  cap  will 
likewise  keep  the  spirits  away. 

Two  godfathers  and  two  godmothers 
are  generally  appointed  at  Saxon  peasant 
christenings,  and  it  is  customary  that  one 
couple  should  be  old  and  the  other  young  ; 
but  in  no  case  should  a  husband  and  wife 
figure  as  god-parents  at  the  same  baptism, 
but  each  one  of  the  quartet  must  belong  to 
a  different  family.  This  is  the  general 
custom  ;  but  in  some  districts  the  rule 
demands  two  godfathers  and  one  god- 
mother for  a  boy  —  two  godmothers  and 
one  godfather  for  a  girl. 

If  the  parents  have  lost  other  children 
before,  then  the  infant  should  not  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  door  in  going  to  church, 


but  handed  out  by  the  window,  and 
brought  back  in  the  same  way.  It  should 
be  carried  by  the  broadest  street,  never  by 
narrow  lanes,  else  it  will  learn  thieving. 

The  godparents  must  not  look  round  on 
their  way  to  church  ;  and  the  first  person 
met  by  the  christening  procession  will  de- 
cide tne  sex  of  tfie  next  child  to  be  bom 
—  a  boy  if  it  be  a  man. 

If  two  children  are  baptized  out  of  the 
same  water,  one  of  them  will  soon  die; 
and  if  several  boys  are  christened  succes- 
sively in  the  same  church,  there  will  be 
war  m  the  land  as  soon  as  they  are  grown 
up.  Many  girls  denote  fruitful  vintages 
for  the  country  when  they  have  attained 
a  marriageable  age. 

If  the  child  sleeps  during  the  baptismal 
ceremony,  then  it  will  be  pious  and  good- 
temperea ;  but  if  it  cries,  it  will  be  bad- 
tempered  or  unlucky;  therefore  the  first 
question  asked  by  the  parents  on  the  re- 
turn from  church  is  generally,  "  Was  it  a 
ouiet  baptism  ?  "  and  if  such  has  not  been 
tne  case,  the  sponsors  are  apt  to  conceal 
the  truth. 

In  some  places  the  christening  proces- 
sion returning  to  the  house  of  the  parents 
finds  the  door  closed.  After  knockinjj  for 
some  time  in  vain,  a  voice  from  within 
summons  the  godfather  to  name  seven 
bald  men  out  of  the  parish.  When  this 
has  been  answered,  a  further  question  is 
asked  as  to  the  gospel  read  in  church ;  and 
only  on  receiving  the  answer,  "  Let  the 
little  children  come  to  me,"  is  the  door 
flung  open,  saying,  "  Come  in  ;  you  have 
hearkened  attentively  to  the  words  of 
the  Lord." 

The  god-parents  next  inquiring, "  Where 
shall  we  put  the  child  ?  "  receive  the  follow- 
ing answer :  — 

On  the  bunker  let  it  be. 
That  it  may  jump  like  a  flea; 
Put  it  next  upon  the  hearth. 
Heavy  gold  it  will  be  worth. 
On  the  floor  then  let  it  sleep. 
That  it  once  may  help  to  sweep ; 
On  the  table  in  a  dish. 
It  will  grow  then  like  a  fish. 

After  holding  it  successively  on  each  of 
these  places,  it  is  finally  put  back  into  the 
cradle,  while  the  guests  prepare  to  enjoy 
the  Tauf'SchmauSy  or  christening  ban- 
quet. 

Each  person  is  expected  to  bring  a 
small  contribution  in  the  shape  of  eggs, 
bacon,  fruit,  or  cakes;  and  the  god-par- 
ents do  not  fail  to  come  each  laden  with 
a  bottle  of  good  wine,  besides  some  other 
small  gift  for  the  child. 

The  banquet  is  a  noisy  and  merry  one, 
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and  many  are  the  games  and  jokes  prac- 
tised on  these  occasions.  One  of  these, 
called  the  Badspringen  (jumping  the  bath), 
consists  in  putting  a  lighted  candle  on  a 
washing-trough,  which  is  placed  upside 
down  on  the  ground.  All  the  young  women 
present  are  invited  to  jump  over  without 
upsetting  or  putting  out  the  light.  Those 
who  are  successful  in  this  evolution  will 
be  mothers  of  healthy  boys.  If  they  are 
bashful,  and  refuse  to  jump,  or  should 
they  be  awkward  enough  to  upset  the  can- 
dle, they  will  be  childless,  or  have  only 
girls. 

The  Spiesstanz^  or  spit-dance,  is  also 
usual  on  these  occasions.  Two  roasting- 
spits  are  laid  on  the  ground  crosswise,  as 
in  the  sword  dance,  and  the  movements 
executed  much  in  the  same  manner. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  grandfather  of  the 
new-bom  infant  who  opens  the  perform- 
ance, proud  of  displaying  his  agility  as  he 
sings :  — 

Purple  plum  so  sweet, 
See  my  nimble  feet, 
How  I  jump  and  slide, 
How  I  hop  and  glide; 
See  how  well  I  dance, 
See  how  well  I  prance. 
Purple  plum  so  sweet. 
Sec  my  nimble  feet. 

But  if  the  grandfather  be  old  and  feeble, 
and  if  the  godfathers  cannot  be  induced  to 
exert  themselves,  then  it  is  usually  the 
midwife  who,  for  a  small  consideration, 
undertakes  the  dancing. 

It  is  hardly  ever  customary  for  the 
young  mother  to  be  seated  at  table  along 
with  the  guests ;  and  even  if  she  be  well 
and  hearty  enough  to  have  baked  the  cakes 
and  milked  the  cows  on  that  same  day, 
etiquette  demands  that  she  should  play 
the  interesting  invalid  and  lie  in  bed  till 
the  feasting  be  over. 

For  full  four  weeks  after  the  birth  of 
her  child  must  she  stay  at  home,  and  durst 
not  step  over  the  threshold  of  her  court- 
yard, even  though  she  has  resumed  all 
ner  daily  occupations  within  the  first  week 
of  her  recovery.  "  I  mav  not  go  outside 
till  my  time  is  out ;  the  rierr  Vater  would 
be  sorely  angered  if  he  saw  me,"  is  the 
answer  I  have  often  heard  from  a  woman 
who  declined  to  come  out  on  to  the  road. 
Neither  may  she  spin  during  these  four 
weeks,  lest  her  child  should  suffer  from 
dizziness. 

Wlicn  the  time  of  this  enforced  retire- 
ment has  elapsed,  the  young  mother  re- 
airs  to  church  along  with  her  infant  to 
50  blessed  by  the  pastor ;  but  before  so 
doing  she  is  careful  to  seek  the  nearest 
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well  and  throw  down  a  piece  of  bread  into 
its  depths,  probably  as  an  offering  to  the 
Brunnenfrau  supposed  to  reside  in  each 
water,  who  is  said  to  lure  little  children 
down  to  her. 

With  these  first  four  weeks  the  greatest 
perils  of  infancy  are  considered  to  be  at 
an  end ;  but  no  careful  mother  will  fail  to 
observe  the  many  little  customs  and  regu- 
lations which  alone  will  ensure  the  further 
health  and  wellbeing  of  her  child. 

Thus  she  will  always  remember  that  the 
baby  may  only  be  washed  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  and  that  the  bathing-water 
may  not  be  poured  out  into  the  ^-ard  at  a 
place  where  any  one  can  step  over  it, 
which  would  entail  sickness  or  death,  or 
at  the  very  least  deprive  tlie  child  of  its 
sleep. 

Two  children  which  cannot  yet  speak 
must  not  be  allowed  to  kiss  each  other,  or 
neither  of  them  will  ever  learn  to  talk. 

A  book  laid  under  the  child*s  pillow 
will  make  it  an  apt  scholar ;  and  the  water 
in  which  a  young  puppy  has  been  washed, 
if  used  for  the  infant*s  oath,  will  cure  it  of 
all  skin  diseases. 

Whoever  steps  over  a  child  as  it  lies 
on  the  ground  >vill  cause  it  to  die  within  a 
month.  Other  prognostics  of  death  are 
to  rock  an  empty  cradle,  to  make  the  child 
dance  in  its  bath,  or  to  measure  it  with  a 
yard  measure  before  it  can  walk. 

Death,  to  the  Saxon  peasants,  appears 
in  the  light  of  a  treacherous  enemy,  who 
must  be  met  with  open  resistance,  and 
may  be  conquered  by  courageous  opposi- 
tion or  conciliated  with  a  bribe.  "  He  has 
put  off  death  again  with  a  slice  of  bread,** 
IS  said  of  a  man  who  has  unexpectedly 
survived  some  great  danger. 

When  the  first  signs  of  an  approaching 
illness  declare  themselves  in  a  man,  an 
his  friends  are  strenuous  ic  advising  him 
to  held  out  against  it,  not  to  let  himself 
go,  but  to  grapple  with  this  foe  which  has 
seized  him  unawares.  Even  though  iSX 
the  symptoms  of  typhus  fever  be  already 
upon  him,  though  his  head  be  burning  like 
fire,  and  his  limbs  heavy  as  lead,  he  is  yet 
exhorted  to  bear  up  against  it,  and  on  no 
account  to  let  himself  lie  down,  for  that 
would  be  a  concession  to  the  enemy. 

In  this  way  many  a  man  goes  about 
with  death  upon  his  face,  determined  not 
to  give  in,  till  he  drops  at  last  senseless 
in  the  field  or  yard  where  he  has  been 
working  till  the  last  moment. 

Even  then  his  family  are  not  disposed 
to  let  him  rest.  With  well-meaning  bat 
mistaken  kindness,  they  endeavor  to  rouse 
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him  by  shouting  in  his  ear.  He  must  be 
made  to  wake  up  and  walk  about,  or  it 
will  be  all  over  with  him ;  and  not  for  the 
world  would  they  send  for  a  doctor,  who 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  omen  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

Some  old  woman  versed  in  magic  for- 
mulas, and  learned  in  the  decoction  of 
herbs  and  potions,  is  hastily  summoned 
to  the  bedside ;  and  the  unfortunate  man 
would  probably  be  left  to  perish  without 
intelligent  advice,  unless  the  pastor,  hear- 
ing of  his  illness,  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
send  for  the  nearest  physician. 

By  the  time  the  doctor  has  arrived,  the 
illness  has  made  rapid  strides,  and  most 
likely  the  assistance  comes  too  late.  The 
first  care  of  the  doctor  on  entering  the 
room  will  be  to  remove  the  warm  fur  cap 
and  the  heavy  blankets,  which  are  well 
nigh  stifling  the  patient,  and  order  him  to 
be  undressed  and  comfortably  laid  in  his 
bed.  He  prescribes  cooling  compresses, 
and  a  medicine  to  be  taken  at  regular  in- 
tervals, but  shakes  his  head  and  gives 
little  hope  of  recovery. 

Already  this  death  is  regarded  as  a  set- 
tled thing  in  the  village,  for  many  of  the 
gossips  now  remember  to  have  heard  the 
owl  shriek  in  the  passing  nights,  or  there 
has  been  an  unusual  howling  of  dogs  iust 
about  midnight.  Others  call  to  mind  now 
over-merry  the  old  man  had  been  four 
weeks  ago,  when  his  youngest  grandchild 
was  christened,  and  that  is  ever  a  signiof 
approaching  death.  "And  only  a  week 
ago,"  says  another  village  authority, 
*'when  we  buried  old  mother  Barbara, 
there  was  an  amazing  power  of  dust  round 
the  grave,  and  the  Herr  Vater  sneezed 
twice  during  his  sermon ;  and  that,  as 
every  one  knows,  infallibly  means  another 
funeral  before  long.  Mark  my  words,  ere 
eight  days  have  passed  he  will  be  lying 
under  the  nettles. 

The  village  carpenter,  who  has  long 
been  out  of  work,  now  hangs  about  the 
street  in  hopes  of  a  job.  "How  is  the 
old  man  ? "  he  anxiously  inquires  of  a 
neighbor. 

"  The  pastor  has  just  gone  in  to  knock 
off  the  old  sinner's  irons,"  is  the  irrever- 
ent answer. 

"Then  I  may  hope  to  be  called  in  soon 
for  making  his  coat  (coffin).  High  time  I 
was  able  to  turn  an  honest  penny  again. 
I  have  a  heap  of  damaged  boarcls  which 
were  refused  by  the  railway  engineers 
still  lying  on  my  hands." 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  the  thrifty 
peasant  himself  who,  knowing  the  ways  of 
village  carpenters,  and  foreseeing  this  in- 


evitable contingency,  has  taken  care  to 
provide  himself  with  a  well-made  solid 
coffin  years  before  there  was  any  probabil- 
ity of  Its  coming  into  use.  He  has  himself 
chosen  out  the  Doards,  tested  their  sound- 
ness, and  driven  a  hard  bargain  for  his 
purchase,  laying  himself  down  in  the  coffin 
to  assure  himself  of  the  length  being  suffi- 
cient. For  many  years  this  useless  piece 
of  furniture  has  oeen  standing  in  the  loft, 
covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  and  serv- 
ing perhaps  as  a  receptacle  for  old  iron  or 
discarded  shoes ;  and  now  it  is  the  dying 
man  himself,  who,  during  a  passing  inter- 
val of  consciousness,  directs  that  his  coffin 
should  be  brought  down  and  cleaned  out, 
his  glassy  eye  recovering  a  passing  bright- 
ness as  he  congratulates  himself  on  his 
wise  forethought. 

Death  is  indeed  approaching  with  rapid 
strides.  X)nly  two  spoonfuls  of  the  medi- 
cine prescribed  has  the  patient  swallowed. 
"  Take  it  away,"  he  says,  when  he  realizes 
his  situation  —  "take  it  away,  and  keep  it 
carefully  for  the  next  person  who  falls  ill. 
It  is  a  pity  to  waste  it  on  me,  for  I  feel 
that  my  time  has  come,  and  nothing  can 
do  me  any  more  good.  Send  for  the 
preacher,  that  I  may  make  my  peace  with 
God." 

The  last  dispositions  as  to  house  and 
property  have  been  made  in  the  presence 
of  the  pastor  or  preacher.  The  house  and 
yard  are  to  belong  to  the  youngest  son,  as 
is  the  general  custom  among  the  Saxons. 
The  elder  son  and  the  daughter  are  to  be 
otherwise  provided  for.  The  small  back 
room  belongs  to  the  widow,  as  jointure  for 
the  rest  of  her  life ;  likewise  a  certain 
proportion  of  grain  and  fruit  is  assured  to 
her.  The  exact  spot  of  the  grave  is  indi- 
cated, and  two  ducats  are  to  be  given  to 
the  Herr  Vater  if  he  will  undertake  to 
preach  a  handsome  funeral  oration. 

When  it  becomes  evident  that  the  last 
death-struggle  is  approaching,  the  mat- 
tress is  withdrawn  from  under  the  dying 
man,  for,  as  every  one  knows,  he  wiU 
expire  more  gently  if  lying  on  straw. 

Scarcely  has  the  breath  left  his  body 
than  all  the  last  clothes  he  has  worn  are 
taken  off  and  given  to  a  gipsy.  The 
corpse  is  washed  and  shaved  and  dressed 
in  oridal  attire  —  the  self-same  clothes 
which  forty  years  previously  he  had 
donned  on  his  wedding  morning,  and 
which  ever  since  have  been  lying  carefully 
folded  by,  and  strewed  with  sprigs  of  lav- 
ender, in  the  large  Truhe  (bunker),  wait- 
ing for  the  day  when  their  turn  must  come 
round  again. 

A  snowy  sheet  spread  over  a  layer  of 
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wood-shavings  is  the  resting-place  of  the 
body  when  it  is  laid  in  the  coffin;  for  the 
head,  a  little  pillow  stufifed  with  dried 
flowers  and  aromatic  herbs,  which  in  most 
houses  are  kept  ready  prepared  for  this 
contingency. 

An  hour  before  the  funeral,  the  bell  be- 
gins to  toll  the  SegUnpuls  {soxiVs  pulse),  as 
It  is  called ;  but  the  sexton  is  careful  to 
pause  in  the  ringing  when  the  clock  is 
about  to  strike,  for  "if  the  hour  should 
strike  into  the  bell,"  another  death  will  be 
the  consequence. 

Standing  before  the  open  ^rave,  the 
mourners  give  vent  to  their  grief,  which, 
even  when  true  and  heartfelt,  is  often  ex- 
pressed with  such  quaint  realism  as  to 
provoke  a  smile. 

"  My  dearest  husband,"  wails  the  dis- 
consolate widow,  "why  hast  thou  gone 
away  ?  I  had  need  of  thee  to  look  after 
the  farm,  and  there  was  plenty  room  for 
thee  at  our  fireside.  My  God,  is  it  right 
of  thee  thus  to  take  my  support  away? 
On  whom  shall  I  now  lean  ? 

The  children  near  the  dead  mother. 
"Mother,  mother,  who  will  care  for  us 
now  ?  Shall  we  live  within  strange  doors  ? " 

A  mother  bewailing  her  only  son,  "  O 
God,  thou  hast  had  no  pity.  Even  the 
emperor  did  not  take  my  son  to  be  a  sol- 
dier. Thou  art  less  merciful  than  the 
emperor ! " 

Another  mother  weeping  over  her  two 
dead  children,  exclaims^  "  What  a  misfor- 
tune is  mine,  O  God!  If  I  had  lost  two 
young  foals,  at  least  their  hides  would 
nave  Deen  left  to  me." 

And  the  children  standing  by  the  open 
grave  of  their  father,  cry  outy  "  Oh  father, 
we  shall  never  forget  thee!  Take  our 
thanks  for  all  the  benefits  received  during 
thy  lifetime,  as  well  as  for  the  earthly 
goods  thou  hast  left  behind." 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE    STRANGE    STORY    OF    MARGARET 
BEAUCHAMP. 

BY  GEORGE  FLEMING. 
PART  II. 

I  ONLY  saw  Miss  Bcauchamp  once  in 
all  the  week  which  followed  my  confes- 
sion. Little  Mabel  had  been  threatened 
with  a  return  of  the  fever,  and,  day  or 
night,  her  sister  never  left  her  side.  Stan- 
leigh  himself  saw  her  but  for  a  few  min- 
utes at  a  time.  Morning  and  evening  she 
would  come  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so 
and  take  a  turn  with  him  in  the  garden. 


Once,  as  I  was  waiting  in  the  darkened 
hall  to  hear  news  of  my  little  playfellow, 
I  saw  Margaret  pass.  She  was  coming 
down  the  broad  stair  with  her  hand  on  the 
banister,  dres.sed  in  black,  with  the  heavy 
hair  pushed  carelessly  away  from  her  fore- 
head ;  on  her  face  was  an  expression  o£ 
trade,  speechless  endurance,  such  as  I 
shall  never  forget.  Years  afterwards,  on 
the  walls  of  the  Salon,  I  saw  a  picture  by 
a  great  French  painter,  a  picture  of  Marie 
Antoinette  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold,  and 
it  wore  the  face  of  Margaret  Beauchamp 
as  she  passed  me  that  oav.  She  passed 
so  near  to  me  that  the  folds  of  her  dress 
swept  against  my  foot;  but  she  did  not 
notice  my  presence,  and  I  crept  away  as 
if  by  merely  looking  at  her  I  had  done  her 
a  wrong. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon,  all  the  bells 
ringing  for  afternoon  service,  Forbes  came 
in  and  handed  me  a  note.  It  was  the  only 
time  she  ever  wrote  to  me.  Just  a  few 
words  to  say  that  Mabel  was  better,  much 
better,  and  longing  to  see  me.  Would  I 
come?  And  she  signed  herself,  "Your 
friend,  Margaret  Beauchamp." 

I  threw  the  book  I  was  trying  to  read 
down  upon  the  table,  and  sprang  to  my 
feet. 

"You  are  going,  then?"  Forbes  said; 
and  before  I  could  answer  he  added,  "  The 
child  is  better  now ;  entirely  out  of  danger* 
But  they  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it  all  the 
week." 

At  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  once  more 
I  felt  my  heart  beat  and  expand  with  a 
svmpathy  which  was  ready  to  include  all 
the  universe.  "  I  have  been  so  very  sorry 
for  you  too,  old  chap,"  I  said. 

Forbes  gave  a  queer  little  laugh.  **  I 
am  of  Aristotle^s  opinion,"  he  said  dryly. 
"A  white  thing  that  lasts  a  lone  while  is 
no  whiter  than  what  lasts  but  a  (&y.  The 
chief  wisdom  of  man  consists  in  appre- 
ciating to  the  full  the  quality  of  whiteness 
while  It  lasts.    Yes  —  while  it  does  last ! " 

He  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  he 
continued  to  watch  me  with  the  same  pro- 
voking, patronizing  smile.  "  Go,  dear  boy  I 
You  must  not  keep  little  Mabel  waiting.  * 

At  another  time  I  might  have  felt  in> 

clined  to  resent  such  a  tone;  but  then  I 

was  simply  too  happy  to  care.    It  was  a 

cloudless  afternoon.    I  made  my  way  as 

best  I  might  along  the  Parade,  through  the 

devious  files  of  churcb-eoers.    There  wis 

an  air  of  peace,  a  sort  of  Sunday  cahn  and 

i  well-being  upon  all  the  placia  faices.    I 

!  passed  whole  family  groups,  the  childreii 

I  in  their  finery  wafldng  soberly  in  front; 
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and,  as  I  reached  the  Beauchamps,  Billy, 
with  Tottie  at  his  heels,  came  bounding 
out  to  meet  me.  The  very  footman  who 
opened  the  door  had  a  smile  and  a  word 
of  subdued  rejoicing. 

I  ran  lightly  up  the  stairs.  Mabel  had 
been  moved  into  another  room  that  da^, 
and  I  found  her  lying,  muffled  up  in 
shawls,  on  a  sofa  drawn  close  to  the  bow- 
window.  Her  small  face  looked  smaller, 
whiter,  more  determined  than  ever;  but 
she  greeted  me  with  her  sister's  own 
smile. 

"Now  we  can  be  happy  —  just  we 
three,"  she  said,  in  a  weak  little  thread  of 
a  voice. 

She  made  me  sit  down  beside  her  and 
give  her  my  hand  to  hold.  "  Sister  Mar- 
garet will  sit  on  the  other  side  and  take 
m^  other  hand  in  hers,  because  we  are  all 
friends ;  we  are  three  friends,  are  we  not, 
Margaret  ?  " 

"  Yes,  darling.  But  you  remember  what 
you  promised. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  not  to  excite  myself,  I 
know.  I  am  to  eat  whatever  is  eiven  me, 
and  not  to  excite  myself.  Oh,  I  have  so 
much  experience  with  doctors,  you  see," 
she  explained  with  perfect  gravity. 

At  a  sign  from  Miss  Beau  champ  I  took 
up  a  book  of  fairy  tales  which  was  lying 
open  upon  the  table,  and  began  reading 
one  of  them  aloud.  After  a  very  little 
time  the  child  dropped  asleep.  I  'looked 
across  at  Margaret.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  open  window  and  tne  fiat  shining 
plain  of  sea.  I  could  study  her  face  un- 
observed. In  that  short  week  it  seemed 
as  if  half  the  youth  had  gone  out  of  it 

Presently  she  turned  ner  head  a  little 
and  her  sad  eyes  met  mine.  "If  you  had 
not  come  to-day,"  she  said  in  a  very  low 
voice,  "  if  Mabel  had  not  sent  for  you,  I 
should  have  sent  for  you  to-morrow.  I 
have  been  trying  —  to  do  without  help — 
but 
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A  dark  crimson  spot  burned  and  flick- 
ered out  upon  her  pale  cheek.  She  bit 
her  under-lip  hard,  and  th^n  threw  back 
her  head  again  with  something  of  the  old 
defiant  grace.  "  Mr.  Balfour,  I  want  you 
to  answer  me  seriously,  please.  Do  I  im- 
press you  as  a  person  who  is  likely  to 
become  insane ;  the  victim  of  an  —  an  nal- 
luci nation  ?  " 

"Good  heavens.  Miss  Beauchamp  —  " 
"  Hush  !  Oh,  please  hush !  Whatever 
I  say  you  are  not  to  awaken  Mabel.  If 
you  want  to  help  me  at  all  you  must  prom- 
ise to  be  very  quiet  and  listen.  And  first 
you  must  answer  my  question.  You  are 
going  to  be  a  doctor :  in  such  a  matter  as 
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this  you  ought  to  understand.  Am  I,  Mr. 
Balfour?  " — she  kept  her  great  desperate 
eves  riveted  upon  my  fece — "am  I,  to 
the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  the 
kind  of  person  who  is  likely  to  suffer  from 

—  from — what  shall  I  say? — from  vis- 
ions called  up  by  a  diseased,  an  over-ex* 
cited  Imagination  ?  " 

"  Miss  Beauchamp,  I  am  more  ignorant 
than  vou  think.  But  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief  vou  are  the  very  last 
person  in  the  world  wno  would  be  suoject 
to  such — ^to  such  phantasma^ria.  You 
have  not  the  temperament  for  it ;  you  have 
an  unusually  clear  mind ;  you  are  in  per* 
feet  health.  I  beg  of  you,  I  entreat  you^ 
not  to  distress  yourself  with  such  an  ab- 
surd— forgive  me  I — with  such  a  cruelly 
absurd  impossibility." 

"  Then  you  would  accept  any  statement 
I  made  —  anything,  3rou  understand,  how- 
ever improbable — as  the  reliable  evidence 
of  a  sane  person  ?  " 

"  Anything.    Upon  my  honor ! " 

"  Ah  I "  She  let  her  head  fall  against 
the  back  of  her  tall  chair  with  a  slow  ges- 
ture of  utter  discouragement  There  was 
silence  between  us  for  a  full  minute,  only 
broken  by  the  soft  breathing  of  the  sleep- 
ing chila  Some  footsteps  passed  close 
under  the  window,  and  1  heard  voices,  a 
girl's  light  laugh ;  then  Margaret  spoke. 

**  Do  you  remember,"  she  said,  "  that 
Stanleign  came  to  see  us  the  first  evening 
lliat  we  spent  here  ?  I  see  that  you  do. 
But  perhaps  you  have  forgotten  that  it  was 
a  parttcuiarly  bright,  dear  night  After 
he  had  gone  —  and  we  sat  a  long  time  in 
the  garden  —  I  went  directly  to  my  room. 
I  was  not  very  tired.  I  felt  almost  too 
happy  to  go  to  sleep,  yet  I  did.  I  fell 
asleep  directly.    Some  time  in  the  night 

—  I  cannot  tell  you  what  time  it  was,  but 
the  moon  was  sninin^  full  Into  my  room -^ 
I  woke  suddenly,  with  the  feeling  that 
there  was  something,  somithinf^y  near  me. 
I  am  not  nervous,  naturally,  Mr.  Balfour. 
I  sat  up  and  looked  all  about  the  room. 
The  window  was  wide  open,  and  where 
the  moonlifi^ht  fell  dear  upon  the  white 
wall,  I  saw,  If  el  t,  the  passing  of  a  shadow ; 
yet  not  a  shadow  —  something  more  elu- 
sive, transparent,  indefinite  —  nke  the  ring 
about  one  s  breath  on  a  piece  of  looking- 
glass.  .  It  was  not  enough  even  to  starue 
me.  I  think  I  was  only  curious.  I  looked^ 
and  while  I  was  looking,  I  seemed  to  feel 

—  there,  on  my  wrist  —  the  fainteist  possi- 
ble pressure  ot  something  lieht  and  cool. 
I  was  not  frightened — 1  teU  you  I  was 
not  frightened  —  only  curious.  In  the 
morning  I  had  forgotten  the  whole  things 
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like  a  dream.  In  any  case  I  should  not 
have  thought  of  speaking  of  it  before  the 
children.  But  three  days  after  the  same 
thin^  happened  again,  only  it  was  all  more 
vivid,  more  coherent,  the  shadow  and  the 
touch  on  my  arm.  I  got  up  that  time,  and 
meant  to  ring  my  bell  and  waken  Parker. 
I  could  not  do  it,  Mr.  Balfour,  I  could  not. 
When  I  was  a  child  my  uncle  took  mc 
once  to  see  the  working  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery. They  made  me  put  my  hands  upon 
some  knobs  and  I  could  not  take  them 
away.  Something  outside  of  me,  some- 
thing which  made  me  sleepy,  held  them 
fast.  Well,  this  was  the  same  thing  over 
again.  I  had  no  power  to  move,  no  will. 
I  threw  myself  down  on  my  bed  again,  and 
when  I  woke  it  was  brignt  morning,  and 
Mabel  was  knocking  at  the  door.  Since 
then " 

For  the  first  time  since  she  began  speak- 
ing she  lifted  her  great  tragic  eyes  to  mine. 
She  leaned  forward  in  the  dusk  and  laid 
her  little  hot  hand  upon  my  wrist  tremu- 
lously: ** It  comes," she  said;  "last  night 
—  it  was  here  !  " 

The  comprehension  of  what  she  had 
borne,  of  what  in  all  these  days  and  nights 
of  silence  she  had  suffered,  pierced  me 
to  the  heart  with  a  sickening  stab  of 
pain. 

**  But  why,"  I  said,  **  why  have  you  not 
asked  any  one  before  to  help  you  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  Stanlcigh  !" 

I  felt  the  shudder  that  ran.  through  her 
from  head  to  foot. 

**  But,  Miss  Beauchamp " 

"  I  cannot !  Don't  ask  me  why.  I  can- 
not !  I  cannot !  "  she  repeated  in  the  same 
wild,  hushed  whisper.  And  then,  after  "a 
long  pause,  "  Oh,  do  not  blame  me !  I 
have  tried,  and  it  —  it  comes  between  us. 
It  will  not  let  me.  All  about  me  I  feel 
danger  ;  danger  to  us  both,  to  him  and  to 
me.  I  feel  it!  Oh,  I  have  borne  it  as 
long  as  I  could,  and  to-day  I  could  not ! 
It  —  it  is  getting  so  much  plainer,  Mr. 
Balfour ;  so  much  less  like  a  shadow,  that  it 
friglitens  me.  Ah,  it  frightens  mc  !  "  she 
said,  with  a  little  piteous  catch  in  her 
voice. 

"  Good  God  !  " 

We  sat  for  a  minute  or  two  with  clasped 
hands  like  two  frightened  children; 
through  the  silence  little  Mabel's  breath 
went  and  came  in  the  divine  security  of 
sleep. 

Then  she  said,  "  I  have  your  promise 
that  vou  will  not  tell  Stanleigh  ?  " 

"Ah!"  I  cried,  "you  must  give  me 
time !  I  must  think.  I  must  help  you. 
There  are  a  thousand  ways  to  rid  you  of 


this  horror ;  only  c^ve  me  time  to  think  1 
Above  all,  we  need  proof." 

At  that  moment  tne  lamp-lighter,  whis- 
tling as  he  tramped  his  round,  halted  under 
the  window  and  touched  the  street-lamp 
to  flame.  The  lieht  streamed  in  full  on 
the  gay  embroidered  coverlet  and  the 
little  motionless  fijgure. 

"  Mr.  Balfour,*^  Margaret  said  in  a 
strange  voice,  "  I  cannot  move  my  other 
hand  without  awakenine  MabeL  Will  you 
unclasp  that  bracelet  for  me  and  —  and 
look " 

I  did  as  she  bade  me,  and  I  saw  —  ah  I 
merciful  Heaven,  it  was  no  illusion.  / 
saw  it,  on  either  side  of  her  wrist,  under 
the  gold,  three  dull  red  stains,  the  clutch 
of  some  unspeakable  thing  upon  her 
shrinking  flesh ! 

She  leaned  nearer;  she  whispered;  I 
could  hardly  hear  what  she  was  saying,  — 

"  And  last  ni^ht,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  once 
before — ah,  I  Know  now  that  it  can  see. 
//  has  begun  to  look  at  jwr^." 

The  morning  found  me  still  under  the 
same  confusing  impression  of  horror  and 
bewilderment;  yet,  so  far  as  Margarefs 
action  was  concerned,  I  believed  myself  to 
have  hit  upon  the  only  satisfactory  cxpedi* 
ent  for  deli  ve ranee.  As  soon  as  1  thought 
there  was  a  chance  of  finding  any  one  up» 
I  started  on  my  way  to  the  Beauchamps* 

It  was  a  raaiant  morning :  cool,  trans- 
parent sky  arching  inimitably  over  the 
blue  sea-plain.  At  the  horizon  a  proces- 
sion of  white-sailed  fishing-boats  stood 
steadily  away  from  shore ;  the  chalky  curve 
of  clift,  sparkling  in  the  early  sunlight, 
seemed  to  repeat  and  heighten  that  joyous 
note  of  pure  white.  At  that  hour  I  was 
the  solitary  possessor  of  all  the  wide 
Parade.  A  tew  belated  housemaids,  in- 
tent on  finishing  their  daily  task  of  cleaning 
doorsteps,  paused  over  their  scrubbing  tp 
stare  after  me  as  I  passed.  A  tidy,  healthy 
looking  girl  was  just  putting  together  her 
pails  and  brushes  before  the  Beauchamps* 
hall  door.  She  wished  me  a  civil  good- 
morning,  addressing  me  by  name;  and 
then,  as  she  opened  the  door  for  me, 
"  There  is  no  one  down  yet,  sir,  I  think* 
but  Miss  Margaret.  If  you  please,  sir,  I 
saw  her  in  the  young  ladies*  momin|^ 
room,  sir,  as  I  was  coming  down  stair^ 
The  judgment  of  the  servants'  hall  was 
eloquent  in  the  very  way  in  which  she 
lifted  aside  her  pail  tor  me  to  pass. 

I  found  Margaret  waiting  for  me  beside 

the  open  window.    There  was  a  new  odor 

on  her  cheek,  a  new  light  of  hope  and  ez* 

\  pectation  in  her  eye. 

!     "  Ah  !  "  she  cried,  turning  swiftly  aboatt 
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and  holding  out  both  her  hands,  "you 
bring  me  help  !  I  know —  I  feel  it,  I  see 
it  in  your  face  !     You  bring  me  courage  !  " 

"  I  have  brought  you  the  answer,"  I 
said  ;  standing  there  before  her,  her  new 
loveliness  made  a  sort  of  desperate  coward 
of  me.  I  dared  not  hesitate  ;  I  could  not 
stop  to  discriminate  phrases  ;  I  threw  my 
conclusions,  as  it  were,  pell-mell  at  her 
feet. 

"Miss  Beauchamp,"  I  said,  "there  is 
only  one  course  for  you  to  take,  and  you 
must  —  I  entreat  you  to  adopt  it  imme- 
diately. You  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
consult  me;  well,  this  is  my  answer, — 
you  must  leave  this  house.  You  must 
leave  all  this  accursed  horror  behind  you. 
Iwon't  reason  with  you  as  to  what  it  is  — 
I  won't  say  it  is  your  fancy.  It  doesn't 
matter ;  only  leave  it.  Tell  Stanleigh  to 
take  you  away.  Marry  him  at  once.  Let 
him  take  you  away  from  us  all  —  and  take 

care  of  you ■'  the  words  choked  me, 

and  I  repeated  them  with  a  sort  of  bitter 
satisfaction  in  my  own  pain.  "  Let  Stan- 
leigh marry  you,  and  take  you  away  from 
us,"  I  said. 

A  deeper,  lovelier  rose  flushed  in  her 
face,  as  she  said  unsteadily,  "  It  is  impos- 
sible.    I  cannot —  I  dare  not  tell  him." 

''  But  what  —  what  are  you  afraid  of 
then  ?  "  I  urged. 


t( 


Ah! 


»» 


She  drew  in  her  breath 


with  a  sort  of  long,  shuddering  sigh.  She 
sat  down  beside  the  table  and  put  her  two 
elbows  upon  it,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands.  "It  is  coming  between  us.  It 
has  come  !  And  yet  I  cannot  tell  him ;  I 
cannot,  I  cannot ! 

I  looked  at  her  bowed  figure  with  a  sud- 
den flash  of  inspiration.  "  Heaven  help 
us  !  "  I  cried,  "  you  are  afraid  not  for  your- 
self but  for  him  !  " 

Billy  had  come  clattering  down  the 
stairs  and  out  into  the  garden  while  we 
stood  there  talking.  Now  I  heard  him 
scrambling  up  beneath  the  window.  A 
little  brown  head  slowly  appeared  above 
the  window-ledge  ;  his  round  bright  eyes 
went  swiftly  wandering  about  the  room. 
"  I  heard  voices.  Halloa,  Margaret,  is 
that  you  ?  I  thought  it  was  the  servants, 
and  I  should  catch  old  Parker  up  to  some 
of  her  tricks.  I  say,  Balfour,  you  are  an 
early  customer,  antl  no  mistake  !  " 

"  I  moved  and  stood  in  front  of  his  sis- 
ter. "  My  dear  boy,  it  is  high  time  some 
one  set  you  a  good  example. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say !  And  I  suppose  you 
picked  up  your  taste  for  early  rising  at 
school.  But  I  say,  Madge,  I  can't  hold 
on  here  much  longer.    Just  catch  hold  of 
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Tottie,  will  you?  The  little  beggar  will 
run  after  me  over  the  wet  grass,  and  aunt 
will  be  in  such  a  wax  if  he  wets  his  pre- 
cious feeties." 

He  dropped  the  dog  into  the  room  very 
gently  and  cleverly  with  one  hand,  and 
disappeared  once  more  into  the  garden. 

"  Poor  Tottie  !  "  Margaret  said  mechan- 
ically, and  stooped  to  smooth  the  little 
creature's  ruffled  curls.  But  as  she  put 
her  hand  near  him,  the  little  brute  drew 
himself  up,  stiffened  all  over,  and  began 
to  tremble  violently ;  then  slowly,  step  by 
step,  he  dragged  himself  backward  out  of 
her  reach,  until  he  disappeared,  whimper- 
ing, beneath  the  cover  of  the  sofa.  "  You 
see,"  said  Margaret,  very  bitterly. 

She  got  up  from  her  chair,  walked  over 
to  the  window,  and  then,  coming  back  to 
her  place  by  the  table,  she  suddenly  put 
both  hands  before  her  face  and  burst  into 
a  passionate  fit  of  tears. 

I  waited  until  she  had  wept  herself  into 
comparative  quiet.  I  could  see  the  con- 
vulsive movement  of  her  shoulders  under 
the  delicate  summer  gown  that  she  wore, 
and  each  stifled  sob  seemed  to  burst  and 
tear  at  my  own  breast.  When  she  was 
quieter,  "  Dear  Margaret,"  I  said,  "  be 
brave  !  You  have  been  so  good,  so  noble, 
so  patient ;  only  be  brave  a  little  longer. 
Don't  break  down  now.  I  will  say  noth- 
ing to  Stanleigh,  I  promise  you.  When 
he  comes,  tell  him  everything  or  nothing, 
as  you  like.  Only  make  him  take  you  away 
from  here  at  once.  There  is  no  reason  — 
there  need  be  no  delay  about  your  mar- 
riage." 

1  went  a  step  nearer  and  laid  my  hand 
on  the  table  beside  hers. 

"  You  are  so  generous,"  I  said,  "  I 
think  if  you  reflect  a  little  you  will  under- 
stand what  your  snffering  costs  me.  I 
would  not  speak  of  myself  if  I  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  persuade  you.  But,  if  not  for 
your  own  sake,  yet  I  think  you  will  put 
an  end  to  this  to  —  to  spare  your  friend." 

"  Ah,  my  friend  ! "  she  echoed  through 
her  sobbing.  For  an  instant  she  laid  her 
hand,  her  poor  little  disfigured  hand,  upon 
mine.  More  than  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  that  morning,  and  nothing  has  ef- 
faced in  me  the  memory  of  her  touch,  the 
ring  of  her  voice  as  she  spoke. 

I  left  her  as  all  the  house  was  begin- 
ning to  awaken.  I  would  not  go  back  to 
our  lodgings.  I  had  no  shadow  of  reason 
to  avoid  Forbes,  and  yet  the  very  idea  of 
meeting  him  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  curi- 
ous repugnance.  I  breakfasted  some- 
where in  the  town;  and  then  wandered 
about  aimlessly,  making  a  point  of  speak- 
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ing  to  as  many  people  as  I  could.  About 
throe  o'clock,  I  found  myself  sitting  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  pier,  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  idle,  good-for-nothing  sailors  and 
longshore  men.  Mere  reprobates,  lazy 
hangers-on  to  life's  fringe  as  they  were,  I 
was  yet  thankful  to  them  for  giving  me  a 
firmer  sense  of  reality ;  their  coarse  ap- 
preciation of  the  chance  pleasures  of  exist- 
ence made  the  world  seem  more  possible. 
My  nerves  ached  with  the  pressure  ;  I 
sickened  for  the  familiarities  and  securi- 
ties of  every  day. 

As  we  lounged  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  pile  of  stone,  they  filled  their  after- 
noon pipes  more  leisurely  with  tobacco  of 
my  providing,  and  one  alter  another  each 
hoary  mariner  uplifted  his  voice  in  tales 
of  dubious  worth.  1 1  was  in  the  very  midst 
of  one  of  these  fallacious  histories  that  I 
sprang  abruptly  to  my  feet. 

**0h,  yes,  they  will  go  away  together 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it!"  I  cried 
out,  in  very  mockery  of  my  thoughts. 

I  left  my  late  companions  speechless 
with  mingled  wrath  and  confusion  of  spirit, 
and,  like  an  arrow  shot  from  the  bow,  I 
sped  away  to  the  Beauchamps'  house  upon 
the  cliff.  During  the  last  three  weeks  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  go  in  and  out 
there  at  our  will ;  but  with  my  hand  on 
the  bell,  I  remembered  the  termination  of 
my  morning  visit.  Instead  of  ringing,  I 
turned  aside  and  forced  my  way  through 
the  overgrown  laurels. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  garden,  I 
stumbled  upon  a  clear  spot  of  turf  and 
threw  myself  down  upon  it  to  wait — I 
did  not  myself  know  for  what  —  unhinged, 
wearied  beyond  expression.  I  had  not 
sat  ten  minutes  in  that  cool  green  shade 
before  I  fell  asleep. 

I  was  wakened  by  the  sound  of  voices 
close  beside  me.  For  a  moment  they 
mingled  vaguely,  uneasily  with  my  dream  ; 
then  it  was  my  own  name  caught  my  ear. 
"Jealous.?  and  of  Will  lialfour  ?  "  I  heard 
Forbes's  voice  repeating.  Then  I  heard 
him  give  a  little  laugh.  '•  Pardon  me, 
Margaret,  if  I  remind  you  that  such  a  sug- 
gestion could  only  wrong  yourself  —  or 
me !" 

"  Ah,  Stanleigh  !  You  are  cruel ! "  she 
answered  quickly.  Her  voice  had  a  trem- 
ble in  it  like  the  quivering  of  a  wounded 
creature. 

They  had  halted  not  ten  paces  from 
me  ;  where  the  broad,  gravelled  walk  end- 
ed beside  an  old  pear-tree,  the  oldest  in 
the  garden,  propped  up  by  iron  supports, 
and  girded  about  its  trunk  with  a  circular 
wooden  bench.     I  had  not  had  the  wit  to 


move  away  at  the  first,  and  while  I  hesi- 
tated Margaret  spoke  again;  she  made 
my  showing  myself  an  impossibility. 

"Stanleigh,  it  is  not  a  question  of  any 
one  but  you  and  me."  She  turned  and 
clung  to  nim  suddenly.  "  Oh,  it  is  cruel 
to  force  me  to  repeat  it!  Yet  you  love 
me — forget  that  I  am  speaking.  It  is 
not  I  who  ask;  it  is  your  own  love  that 
expects  it."  She  bowed  her  head  until  it 
rested  against  his  arm,  on  her  clasped 
hands.  **  Stanleigh,  I  want  you  to  many 
me ;  to  marry  me  and  take  me  away  from 
here,"  she  said. 

There  followed  a  full  minute  of  com- 
plete silence.  Twice  I  saw  Forbes  lift 
his  head  as  if  about  to  speak,  but  no  sound 
came.  Then  her  hands  drop]>ed  to  her 
side ;  she  shrank  away  from  him  slowly, 
with  averted  face.  "  Ah,"  she  cried,  *' and 
you  have  forgotten — already!"  It  was 
the  summing  up  of  all  unspoken  and  un- 
speakable reproach. 

"  You  excite  yourself,"  said  Forbes ; 
**  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  forgot- 
ten nothing  —  nothing ! " 

lie  took  her  by  the  hand  and  made  her 
seat  herself  beside  him  on  the  moss-erown 
bench.  "  You  do  me  the  honor  of  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  no  longer  delay 
our  marriage.  I  can  onlv  remind  you  of 
your  own  former  determmation  to  await 
the  very  last  day  of  the  period  set  by  Sir 
John.  You  give  me  no  new  reason.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  not  I  who  —  forget." 

"  And  if  I  answer  you,  Stanleigh,  that 
I  have  reasons,  sufficient  reasons,  which  I 
cannot — which  I  may  never  tell  you  — 
if  I  answer  you  that,  what  then?  But  oh, 
my  own,"  she  said,  "my  own  —  that  you 
should  ask  me  to  give  reasons  for  our 
love ! " 

Stanleigh 's  eye  shifted  uneasily.  "It 
is  you  who  are  cruel  now,  MarsareL  But 
those  reasons  ;  I  am  not  a  child  I " 

"It  has  come  between  us  at  last.  At 
last  I    You  do  not  love  me,  Stanleigh." 

His  face  darkened.  He  looked  weary, 
harassed.  His  lips  set  close ;  with  that 
expression  he  looked  dangerous. 

"  I  have  told  you,  .Margaret,  that  I  am 
not  a  child.  Am  I  then  so  unreasonable  ?  ^ 
he  asked  bitterly.  "  After  all  I  ask  only 
for  a  divided  trust.  For  no  doubt  yoa 
have  taken  Mr.  Balfour  into  your  confi- 
dence." 

"  Yes." 

Her  voice  was  toneless  as  if  she  hardly 
heard  herself  speak.  She  gave  a  long, 
hopeless  sort  of  sigh;  and  then  with  a 
sudden,  swift  movement  she  slipped  to 
the  ground,  kneeling  on  the  weeoy  turfy 
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her  arms  about  his  neck,  her  head  resting 
on  his  breast. 

*'  I  ask  you  to  marry  me,  love,  and  yet 
what  security  have  I  ?  If  you  will  not 
love  me,  vou  will  not  trust  me  now  —  what 
security  IS  there  for  all  the  years  to  be? 
Yet  I  will  tell  you  all  you  ask  of  me.  If 
there  is  only  one  will  between  us,  let  it  be 
yours.  Have  your  own  way ;  be  master, 
Stanleigh."  She  pressed  her  cheek  closer 
against  him  with  a  gesture  of  infinite  ap- 
peal. "  Do  you  remember  that  d;Iy  we 
rode  through  Dimmock  Wood  together?" 
her  sad  voice  grew  suddenly  fluent,  reso- 
nant with  the  music  of  a  great  love.  *'  I 
think  that  you  would  have  died  for  me  — 
for  the  touch  of  my  hand,  that  day  —  if  I 
had  asked  you,  Stanleigh.  And  now  — 
ah,  don't  move,"  she  said,  **  don't  take 
vour  arm  away.  I  will  tell  you  all,  Stan- 
leigh, and  then  —  happen  what  will!  if 
only  it  is  not  to  you  I  " 

I  could  bear  no  more.  Whether  they 
were  aware  of  my  presence  or  not,  seemed 
now  the  smallest  matter.  I  plunged 
straight  through  the  crowding  laurels.  In 
five  minutes  1  had  gained  the  gate ;  I  had 
left  that  pleading,  maddening  voice  be- 
hind me;  I  had  reached  the  friendly  com- 
monplace of  the  street. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  that  same  night 
Forbes  walked  into  my  room.  He  had 
been  dining  at  the  Beauchamps,  but  to 
my  surprise  I  saw  that  he  had  changed 
his  evening  dress  and  wore  a  rough  morn- 
ing-coat, i  got  up  as  he  came  in,  and  we 
stood  looking  at  one  another  across  the 
table. 

"  My  dear  Balfour,"  he  began,  **  I  have 
a  request  to  make  and  an  apology  to  offer 
you.  Let  us  begin  with  the  more  impor- 
tant first.  I  have  been  grossly  unjust  both 
to  you  and  to  Margaret ;  I  mention  her 
name  because  I  am  aware  that  you  know 
of  it  alreadv.     And  I  ask  your  pardon." 

"  I  fell  m  love  with  her,"  I  answered 
calmly,  "  when  I  saw  her  step  out  of  the 
railway  carriage  at  the  station.  She  holds 
me,  you  know,  about  one  degree  less  im- 
portant than  Billy.  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  not  be  told  of  it,  or  why  you  should 
not  have  seen  it  long  ago  for  yourself.  It 
was  plain  enough." 

"  Ay,  plain  enough  !  "  he  echoed  with  a 
laugh. 

He  tapped  with  his  finger-tips  absently 
for  a  minute  upon  the  gaudy  table-cover, 
the  burning  candles  lighting  up  his  face. 
'*  By  Jove  !  "  he  cried,  ''  I  believed  myself 
to  he  a  fine  fellow,  but  you  have  shamed 
me."  He  stretched  out  his  hand  with  the 
gesture  of  a  prince.     '*  Think  of  me  what 
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you  like.  Yet  I  thank  you  for  the  lesson  ; 
for  the  sake  of  old  friendship,  I  thank 
you." 

"I  was  there,"  I  retorted,  "this  after- 
noon, under  that  tree.  How  can  I  touch 
your  hand  ?  " 

His  forehead  flushed  all  over,  but  he 
controlled  himself  with  an  effort.  "  As 
you  please.  Yet  I  spoke  in  the  name  of 
an  old  kindness."  He  thrust  his  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  his  shooting-coat. 
"  You  have  half  sickened  me  of  speaking. 
I  came  in  here  prepared  to  offer  you  what 
reparation  lies  in  my  power.  She  has  told 
me  everything,  and  to-night  I  intend  to 
sit  up  and  watch  in  their  garden.  She 
has  been  made,  I  am  convinced,  the  vic- 
tim of  some  infernal  trick.  The  night  is 
warm  and  still ;  I  came  here  to  ask  you 
to  watch  with  me." 

There  was  only  one  answer  possible. 
I  looked  for  my  hat  on  the  chair  where  I 
had  tossed  it.  **  I  am  ready  whenever 
you  care  to  lead  the  way." 

"  You  had  better  take  a  plaid  with  you, 
or  a  top-coat.  It  will  be  chill  enough  be- 
fore daybreak,"  Forbes  added  dryly. 

All  the  familiar  way  up  the  hill  we 
paced  in  silence  side  by  side,  and  my 
heart  smote  me  for  the  rejected  proffer  of 
his  hand.  The  light,  white  mist  which 
enveloped  us  the  instant  we  stepped  into 
the  cool  outer  air,  the  great  silence  of  the 
night,  the  low  wash  and  murmur  of  the 
sea,  brought  each  its  measure  of  sanity 
and  healing  indifference.  I  glanced  twice 
or  thrice  mquiringly  at  my  companion, 
but  some  devil  of  pride  held  us  both  si- 
lent. 

As  we  turned  into  the  Beauchamps' 
garden  by  the  little  side  gate,  some  clock 
in  the  house  struck  the  half-hour  after 
eleven.  It  was,  as  Forbes  said,  a  very 
warm,  still  night ;  but  the  fine  weather  of 
the  last  three  weeks  seemed  on  the  point 
of  breaking.  The  air  was  full  of  an  im- 
palpable haze,  which,  as  the  red  and  lag- 
gard moon  rose  higher,  filled  all  the  spaces 
between  the  trees  with  a  sort  of  luminous 
whiteness.  You  could  see  plainly,  and 
you  could  not.  At  twenty  paces  distance 
the  laurel-bushes  loomed  like  trees.  There 
were  no  lights  burning  on  that  side  of  the 
big,  silent  house,  which  looked  at  once  so 
strange  and  so  familiar.  In  the  earden, 
too,  all  was  still ;  the  thread  of  water 
trickled  steadily  into  its  basin;  now  and 
then  a  bird  whistled,  or  something  rustled 
lightly  in  the  dark,  motionless  trees  —  that 
was  all. 

For  a  long  time  Forbes  continued  his 
monotonous  pacing  up  and  down  like  a 
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sentinel;  the  wet  gravel  sparkled  in  the 
moonlight,  and  at  regular  intervals  his 
shadow  moved  across  it,  and  his  delib- 
erate footstep  crushed  the  loose  stones. 
As  he  was  taking  perhaps  his  fiftieth  turn, 
I  got  up  from  my  seat  by  the  old  sun-dial 
and  joined  him. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  for  a  bit?  I  can 
take  your  place." 

"  I  am  not  tired,"  he  said  briefly. 

"  Look  here,  Forbes." 

"  Well  ? " 

**  Oh,  you  may  be  as  confoundedly  supe- 
rior as  you  please,  but  —  there  are  some 
things  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say 

I   shall  never  forgive  you,  and  yet 

confound  it  all!  There  —  I  wish  you 
would  shake  hands." 

He  laughed ;  but  I  went  back  to  my  seat 
a  little  comforted.  Presently  he  came 
and  sat  down  beside  me  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  bench.  He  leaned  his  back 
against  a  tree,  and  1  could  see  his  up- 
turned profile  dark  against  the  sky.  We 
were  neither  of  us  inclined  to  speak.  For 
my  part,  I  tried  with  all  my  might  to 
banish  the  very  thought  01  Margaret. 
Her  face  kept  rising  up  before  me  —  her 
face  as  I  had  last  seen  it.  If  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  listened  to  the  fountain  it  was 
worse ;  I  saw  her  then  as  when  we  rode 
the  downs  together  —  a  mocking  vision, 
smiling,  rose-nushed. 

All  this  time  Forbes  never  said  a  word. 
The  night  grew  full  of  faint,  uncertain 
sounds  ;  rustlings  in  the  grass  —  an  unripe 
apple  dropping  in  the  orchard  with  the 
echo  of  a  step.  In  the  house,  a  clock  kept 
striking  the  quarters  and  the  half-hours. 
As  the  moon  set,  the  light  changed  with- 
out seeming  to  diminish.  About  half  past 
two  we  heard  a  cock  crow  from  the  other 
side  of  the  wall ;  then  after  a  very  long 
interval,  another  answered ;  then  half  a 
dozen.  From  this  shut-in  garden  we 
could  see  the  zenith  of  the  arching  sky 
grow  bluer,  colder;  the  stars  were  extin- 
guished one  by  one  while  the  eye  was  yet 
fixed  upon  them.  A  sudden  wind  stirred 
in  the  tree-tops;  the  garden  scents  were 
overcome  by  a  thrill  of  salt  air  from  the 
sea. 

"  It  is  dawn,"  said  Forbes,  rising  and 
stretching  out  his  cramped  arms. 

As  at  a  given  signal,  the  birds  began 
twittering  and  piping  from  every  crotch 
and  angle  of  the  branches.  The  roses, 
which  all  night  long  had  looked  like  dark 
round  spots  sprinkling  the  bushes,  now 
began  royally  to  reassert  their  presence, 
showing  scarlet  and  white  and  dusky  red. 

"  So  that  is  over,  and  nothing  gained," 


he  said  half  regretfully.  He  went  up  to 
the  dripping  fountain  and  dipped  his  hands 
into  its  mossy  basin,  and  dashed  the  ice- 
cold  water  over  his  face  and  hair. 

"  Ah  !  —  look ! "  I  cried  out. 

The  shutters  of  Margaret's  window  were 
pushed  gendy  open,  .slowly,  as  if  yielding 
to  the  pressure  of  a  deliberate  hand. 

"  She  has  not  slept  either,  poor  child ! " 
Forbes  murmured  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
tenderness. 

He*  stepped  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
cleared  space  before  the  dial.  "Four 
o'clock  of  a  July  morning,  and  all's  well ! " 
he  called  out  in  a  long,  musical  note. 

I  half  hoped  that  she  would  show  her- 
self ;  but  there  was  no  answer.  The  sun 
climbing  well  up  in  the  clear,  empty  sky 
shone  full  at  last  above  the  matted  tree- 
tops,  flooding  all  the  fresh  quiet  of  the 
garden,  the  olank,  silent  house.  That 
silence  began  to  trouble  me. 

**  Do  call  out  again.  Say  something  to 
show  her  we  are  here,"  I  said  to  Forbes- 
He  looked  at  me  with  an  odd  expres- 
sion and  answered  nothing.  After  a  mo- 
ment he  stooped  and  broke  off  a  handful 
of  dewy  roses.  "It  will  serve  for  a  fair 
good  morrow,  a  troubadour's  greeting  to 
the  lady  of  his  dreams,"  he  said  with  a 
sort  of  mocking  tenderness,  and  tossed  the 
bunch  of  flowers  through  Margaret's  open 
window.  He  stood  with  upturned  tace 
looking  after  them;  the  fatigues  of  a 
watchful  night  had  left  not  a  trace  on  his 
superb  physique ;  he  was  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous as  the  morning. 

We  saw  the  roses  fall  fairly  into  the 
room.  There  was  no  answer.  Again  we 
stood  facing  one  another,  silent. 

The  clock  in  the  house  struck  sharply 
on  the  half-hour.  "  She  said  that  she,  too, 
would  be  waking,"  he  muttered,  half  to 
himself.  He  turned  once  more  and  looked 
at  the  house,  scanning  the  blank  line  of 
windows.  "Come  on!"  he  said  impar 
tiently.  We  made  the  circuit  of  the  place 
half  running,  and  then  a  very  obvious  diffi> 
culty  brought  us  up  standing ;  the  doora 
were  all  locked. 

"Shall  I  ring.'*"  I  asked  breathlessly. 

"Yes  —  no.  The  servants  will  be  in 
bed.  They  won't  hear  you."  We  went 
back  into  the  garden.  Margaret's  window 
was  still  flung  wide  open.  The  sunshine 
poured  into  the  room.  All  at  once  I  re* 
membered  Billy.  "Hold  on,  Forbes.  I 
think  those  lower  windows  can  be  made 
to  open."  I  swung  myself  up  on  the  ledge 
and  all  the  panes  rattled  as  1  shook  them. 
"Come  on,  now  —  just  another  push;  so 
i  —  gently  now  —  together  I "    The  dtght 
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bolt  gave  way  with  a  rattle  of  broken  glass 
on  the  gravel. 

"  I  hope  we  shan*t  frighten  all  the 
women  into  fits ;  it's  a  clear  case  of  bur- 
glary with  violence,"  Forbes  said  under 
his  breath,  swinging  himself  down  into 
the  room.  But  neither  of  us  felt  the  least 
inclined  to  smile.  We  stepped  cautiously 
up  the  broad  carpeted  stair;  the  house 
was  marvellously  still,  and  the  air  felt  dead 
and  close  after  the  garden.  Forbes  led 
the  way  to  a  door  on  the  second  landing, 
where  he  paused  and  knocked  gently. 
"  Parker !  wake  up,  Parker  ! " 

At  the  third  or  fourth  summons  a  sleepy 
voice  called  out:  "Who  is  there?  Go 
away.     What's  the  matter?'' 

"It  is  I,  Mr.  Forbes  ;  and  Mr.  Balfour 
is  with  me.  Don't  be  frightened,  but  look 
sharp,  there's  a  good  woman,  and  open 
your  door." 

We  waited  for  a  minute  or  two.  On  the 
floor  beneath  us  Tottie  began  shrilly  bark- 
ing. Then  the  key  turned  with  a  rattle 
in  the  lock,  the  door  was  set  ajar,  and 
Parker's  face  appeared  in  the  opening  — 
her  sober  face  swollen,  flushed,  and  un- 
recognizable with  sleep. 

*'  For  Heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,  what 
is  it?  Oh,  sir,  don't  say  Miss  Mabel  is 
took  worse !  " 

"  Look  here,  Mrs.  Parker,  I  want  you 
to  go  to  Miss  Margaret's  room  and  wake 
her.  Wake  her,  do  you  hear  ?  And  then 
sav  it  was  I  who  sent  vou." 

"  Oh,  gentlemen  !  "  .  the  woman  said, 
drawing  back,  much  affronted,  "  if  it  is  all 
for  a  silly  joke  that  you  wakened  me  — 
and  me  making  no  doubt  that  at  least  it 
was  illness  in  the  house." 

She  would  have  shut  the  door  in  our 
faces,  but  Forbes  caught  her  by  the  arm. 
"  Do  as  I  tell  you.  You  don't  know  what 
you  are  talking  about,"  he  said  impera- 
tively. "  Your  dress  !  Oh,  confound 
your  dress !  No,  never  mind,  there's  a 
good  soul  —  you  can  settle  your  dress  as 
you  come  back." 

He  half  led,  half  dragged  her  to  the  top 
of  the  stairs.  "There  —  go  quick  —  oh, 
never  mind  arguing  —  go! 

We  heard  her  unwilling  footsteps  shuffle 
down  the  stairs  and  along  the  hall.  She 
paused  before  Margaret's  door;  we  could 
hear  her  knocking;  for  a  minute  or  two 
only  Tottic's  sharp,  wiry  yelp  answered. 

Then  the  woman  gave  a  call  of  distress. 
Some  panic  had  seized  her;  as  we  ran 
down  the  stairs  we  could  hear  her  rattling 
at  the  lock. 

"Oh,  sir  —  oh,  Mr.  Balfour — if  this  is 
some  trick !     Oh,  I  should  never  believe 
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any  one  could  treat  me  so!  And  she 
sleeps  so  light —  Miss  Margaret !  it's  me 
—  Parker  —  oh,  pray  open  the  door,  Miss 
Margaret ! " 

I  had  got  my  shoulder  against  the  lock 
but  Forbes  pushed  me  aside  roughly. 
"  Stand  back  —  all  of  you.  It's  my  place," 
he  said.  His  lips  were  as  white  as  death, 
but  his  eyes  blazed  like  the  eyes  of  a  mad* 
man.  He  braced  himself  against  the  angle 
of  the  wall ;  there  was  a  splintering  sound 
of  wood,  and  the  middle  panel  cracked 
across  the  bottom.  He  tore  off  one  of  the 
pieces,  put  in  his  hand  and  unlocked  the 
door. 

There,  stretched  out  on  a  couch  near 
the  window,  in  the  white  gown  I  had  seen 
her  wearing,  lay  Margaret. 

Forbes  walked  straight  up  to  her.  **  Oh, 
God !  "  he  cried  out  m  a  high,  unnatural 
voice,  "  Oh,  God  —  Balfour !  ^ 

When  we  found  her  she  must  have  been 
dead  for  some  hours.  On  either  side  of 
her  throat  were  two  dull  red  marks,  like 
bruises,  exactly  like  the  marks  on  her 
wrist,  as  we  ascertained  when  we  com- 
pared them  afterwards.  There  was  no 
sign  of  any  struggle  about  her,  no  vio- 
lence. Her  eyes  were  open ;  there  was  a 
half-smile  on  her  lips ;  she  lay  high  on  the 
pillows,  as  if  watching  us.  One  hand 
rested  on  her  breast,  the  other  arm,  with 
the  bracelet  still  on  her  wrist,  hung  straight 
down  by  her  side,  and  on  the  floor,  witnin 
an  inch  of  the  dead  fingers,  lay  Forbes's 
roses,  as  they  fell. 

I  do  not  pretend  ta  have  given  this  story 
precisely  in  Sir  William's  own  language  ; 
yet  many  of  the  remarks  are  textually  his 
own.  I  particularly  remember  the  words 
in  which  he  described  the  dead  girl  to  us. 

When  he  had  finished,  there  was  a  little 
silence ;  nobody  ventured  on  a  comment. 
At  last  the  Boy  moved  his  elbows  off  the 
table.  "By  Jove!"  he  said,  sitting  up, 
and  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

"  For  a  long  while  after  that,"  Sir  Wil- 
liam added,  "or  it  seemed  a  long  while 
then,  Forbes  and  I  saw  very  little  of  each 
other.  I  travelled,  and  then  took  up  my 
profession  in  good  earnest.  I  thought  I 
should  never  learn  to  endure  further  asso- 
ciation with  the  man  whom  I  could  not 
but  consider,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsi- 
ble for  her  death.  For  if  she  had  obeyed 
her  own  strenuous  instinct  —  if  she  nad 
never  told  him ;  and  yet,  who  knows  ?  who 
can  answer  such  a  question?  Slowly, 
slowly,  I  took  hold  again  of  life.  For 
nature,  gentlemen,  is  the  great,  insidious, 
indefatigable  enemy  of  our  griefs ;  suffer- 
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ing  is  sterile,  and  she  will  not  let  men 
suffer.  She  lures  us  back,  reclaims  us, 
forces  us  back,  if  need  be ;  and  the  first 
time  after  any  overwhelming  wreck  of 
passion  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  grate- 
ful warmth  of  the  sun,  the  falling  rain, 
hunger,  thirst,  fatigue,  life  has  already 
taken  repossession  A  man  may  struggle, 
gentlemen;  nature  can  wait.'* 

lis  pushed  aside  his  empty  glass  and 
leaned  back  in  the  old  leather  chair. 

*'You  must  have  heard  of  Stanleigh 
Forbes  and  his  political  successes.  He 
wrote  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage, and  after  that  I  saw  him  often.  His 
wife  is  a  distant  connection  of  old  Sir 
John's ;  the  Beauchamp  family  interest 
has  always  been  faithful  to  him.  Next 
year  I  expect  one  of  his  sons  to  come  to 
me.  The  lad  has  talent,  and  I  offered  to 
take  him  and  teach  him  what  I  can ;  had 
things  gone  differently  it  might  have  been 
Margaret's  boy." 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  SEVENTH   EARL  OF   SHAFTESBURY: 

incidents  in  his  life  and  labors. 
Part  IL 

SPEECHES. 

It  is  as  a  speaker  on  religious  and  phil- 
anthropic platforms  that  Lord  Shaftesbury 
will  be  best  remembered  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. His  speeches  were,  as  he  says,  **  like 
the  sands  on  the  seashore,  innumerable," 
and  they  were  upon  every  conceivable 
subject.  He  was  guided  in  their  prepara- 
tion by  a  few  simple  rules,  to  which  he 
remained  faithful  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
"  He  did  not  write  his  speeches,  and  never 
accustomed  himself  to  trust  to  notes.  He 
got  together  all  his  evidence  and  every- 
thing he  wished  to  quote,  and  these  he  put 
into  shape,  but  the  connecting  matter  he 
never  formally  prepared.  He  thought  the 
subject  well  over,  made  himself  master  of 
the  facts,  and  trusted  for  the  rest  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment.  In  one  or  two 
instances  when  he  had  to  speak  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  less  than  anywhere 
else  he  felt  the  requisite  inspiration,  he 
committed  his  speech  to  memory,  nearly 
word  for  word,  and  then  handed  the  MS., 
to  which,  however,  lie  never  referred,  to  ; 
the  reporters  for  publication  when  he  was 
specially  anxious  for  an  accurate  report.  ] 
It  was  a  saying  of  his  that,  for  an  ordinary 
speech,  it  was  not  of  great  consequence  ! 


how  it  was  commenced,  but  it  was  all- 
important  how  it  ended,  and  he  almost 
always,  therefore,  prepared  his  peroratiooi 
sometimes  committing  it  to  memorv." 

He  was  a  very  rapid  speaker  (he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  rapid  speaker 
in  the  House  of  Ia>rds),  and  the  reporters 
not  unfrequently  complained  that  they 
found  some  difficulty  in  following  him. 

Some  of  his  most  laborious  speeches 
were  on  behalf  of  oppressed  aationalities ; 
and  among  those  which  cost  him  the  great* 
est  effort  was  one  in  1844  on  behalf  of  the 
ameers  of  Scinde  —  a  long  and  forcible 
indictment  against  the  Indian  ^vemment, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  referring 
to  the  ameers,  "  You  have  torn  them  from 
their  thrones,  reduced  them  to  the  level 
of  your  meanest  dependants,  seized  their 
dominions,  incarcerated  their  persons, 
plundered  their  houses,  and  exposed  them 
to  various  forms  of  privation  and  insult.!' 
In  1863  ^^^  persecution  of  the  Poles  by 
Russia  drew  forth  from  Lord  Shaftesbuiy 
some  of  the  most  impassioned  speeches 
he  ever  uttered.  In  a  speech  at  the  Guild* 
hall,  which  it  '*tore  him  to  pieces  to  de- 
liver,*' he  threw  his  whole  mind  and  soul 
and  strength  into  his  pleading,  and  excited 
the  most  intense  enthusiasm.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  same  subject,  he 
shortly  afterwards  made  a  speech  of  nearly 
three  hours'  duration.  Apart  from  the 
labor  in  the  compilation  of  his  facts  and 
arguments,  it  was  a  subject  which  made 
a  heavy  demand  upon  his  sympathies. 
There  was  a  passion  and  a  pathos  in  his. 
utterance  which  was  never  wrun^  from 
him  more  forcibly  than  when  pleading  the 
cause  of  oppressed  and  persecuted  pe<^ 
pies.  Among  his  celebrated  spcecnes, 
subsequent  to  those  delivered  on  the  fac- 
tory question,  was  one  on  Indian  irriea- 
tion  and  inland  navigation,  of  which  ne 
says,  **  Perhaps  few  of  my  efforts  have 
cost  me  so  much  trouble  to  select,  cut 
down,  and  prepare  and  arrange  eztractSi 
statements,  and  facts." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  was,  from  his  youth 
upwards,  in  the  habit  of  using  very  strong 
and  forcible  language.  **  Sometimes,**  savt 
his  biographer,  "this  habit  carried  him 
too  far,  and  when  this  was  the  case  no  one 
regretted  it  more  than  himself.  Some- 
times (when  cruelty,  injustice,  and  oppres- 
sion were  his  theme)  he  regretted  that  lan- 
guage was  inadequate  to  convey  the  ex- 
pression of  his  indignation  and  disgust; 
sometimes  he  used* a  Nasmyth  hairnfif 
to  crack  a  nut ; '  and  sometimes,  in  tiie 
heat  and  fervor  of  debate,  or  ander  the 
excitement  of  great  popular  applanae^te 
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was  led  away,  as  every  orator  ni 
is  led,  into  expressions  which,  had  there 
been  time  to  consider  the  choice  of  words, 
he  would  have  modified  or  left  unsaid. 


should  be  betrayed  into  the  use  of  ezpres-  ever  bod, 
sions  stronger  than  the  occasion  justified,  may  be  — 
The  only  wonder  is  that  these  betrayals  ' 

were  not  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence." 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  letters,  which  form 
a  very  important  feature  of  the  work  be- 
fore us,  are  extremely  interesting.  The 
examples  given  in  his  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Haldane  show  his  "  versatility  of 
style,  his  dashes  of  humor,  his  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  and  bis  Christian  philoso- 
phy." 

Fine  writing  is  the  pest  of  all  true  theology ; 
people  will  be  brilliant,  startling,  original ; 
and,  in  th»t  spirit,  (hey  sacrifice  eveiythulg  to 
a  "pregnant  expiession." 

God  will  work  out  His  own  purpose  ac- 
cording to  His  own  wisdom,  God  will  not 
prevent  my  being  called  a  fool,  but  He  will 
prevent  my  being  one. 

Retrospect  must  be  fearful  in  every  reflect- 
ing soul.  All  time  past  is  filled  with  negli- 
gences, lost  or  npoiled  opportunities,  short- 
comings, and  abundant  sins.  Retrospects 
ought  to  bring  nothing  but  confession  and  re- 
pentance; and  then  the  prospect  —  the  only 
thing  to  be  cared  for  —  will  be  peace  and  joy. 

Education  may  be,  instead  of  a  great  bless- 
ing, a  great  curse.  We  are  training  boys  and 
girls  too  rapidly.  We  have  a  thousand  can- 
didates for  one' place.  The  999  live,  then,  by 
their  wits,  and  the  wits  are  turned  to  fraud 
and  sensationalism.  This  is  not  an  argument 
against  education,  but  a  warning.  "  Make  it 
healthy  and  safe." 

Disraeli  is  a  Hebrew,  and  that  to  my  mind 
always  imparts  a  certain  sense  of  reverence. 
I  can  never  forget  that  of  this  race  our  Blessed 
Lord  came  according  to  the  flesh. 

There  are  opinions  expressed  in  these 
most  interesting  volumes  which  give  scope 
to  criticism,  but  there  can  be  but  one  juclg- 
ment  as  to  the  tenor  and  lofty  spirit  of  the 
life  portrayed. 

LAST  YEARS. 

To  many  readers  the  record  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's   later   years   will    perhaps 


very  good,  requiring  glasses  only  for  read- 
e  inz  i  I  am  somewhat  deaL  I  sieep^  well, 
I,    walk  easily,  though  not  very  far  without 


quite  sure  —  a  little 
reakened.  Doubtless  it  is  so  in  respect 
of  getting  things  by  heart  Am  generally 
calm  and  collected,  though  oftentimes  in 
high  spirits,  and  oftentimes  exceedingly 
low.  Yet  in  neither  extreme  do  I  alter 
the  opinions  I  have  formed.  1  do  not,  of 
course,  as  I  used  to  do,  look  forward  con- 
stantly to  some  fresh  thing  to  be  achieved. 
1  estimate  obstacles  more  accurately,  and 
confess  the  very  short  time  at  comroaDd. 
1  have  nevertheless  projects,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  indulge  them,  though  I  may 
never  be  able  to  execute  them.  My  feel- 
ings are  as  vivid  and  as  keen  as  m  my 
jouth  —  on  all  subjects,  I  may  say,  except 
ID  cases  of  neglect  or  affront  Here,  of 
course,  1  am  not  pleased;  but  J  accept 
the  matter,'as  the  French  say,  &  fait  ac- 
compli, and  there  the  question  ends." 

He  was  sensitive  in  the  extreme  all 
through  life,  and  he  was  so  on  the  question 
of  olaage.  "The  moment  a  man  is  said 
to  be  a  fine  man  for  his  age,"  he  wrote, 
"  he  is  simply  enjoying  an  euphonious 
term  for  a  demi-twadiuer.  If  he  does 
anything  well,  people  admire  with  a  spe- 
ciesof  patronizingcompassion;  if  he  does 
it  ill,  they  ascribe  it  to  actual  or  approach- 
ing imbecility." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  his  constant  prayer 
that  he  might  "die  tn' harness,"  and  his 
last  years  were  full  of  unceasing  activity. 
"  Restless  activity  they  call  it,"  he  said, 
"  but  why  ?  Only  because  others  are  so 
rest/W."^ 

"  There  is  nothing  more  curious,  in  the 
whole  of  the  diaries  of  Lord  Shaftesbury," 
says  bis  biographer,  "than  the  record  of 
his  old  age.  He  contemplates  it  in  a  hun- 
dred unexpected  ways,  and  from  very 
original  standpoints ;  he  speculates  upon 
it,asif  he  were  a  disinterestedperson;  he 
naively  describes  and  discusses  feelings 
and  sensations  common  to  old  age,  but  as 
if  he  had  not  the  least  conception  that 
they  proceeded  from  that  cause.  Thus,  in 
1883,  when  visiting  his  friends  at  Castle 
have  a  greater  charm  than  any  other  por- '  Wemyss,  where  his  health  hitherto  had 


tion  of  the  work.  At  the  age  of  seventh 
be  gave  the  following  account  of  himseli 
in  his  diary,  a  description  which  was 
applicable,  in  ^at  measure,  to  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life. 

"Dec.  22nd,  1871.  —  I  am  seventy  years 
of  age  and  six  months.    Uy  eyesight  is 


always  been  benefited,  he  begins 
'  the  air  is  relaxing.  Soon  set  tired.  I 
should  like  to  try  a  very  bracing  climate.' 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  the 
difference  In  feeling  la  due  to  age." 

To  the  very  last  he  labored  on,  his  facul- 
ties  keenly  aUTC,  hii  heart  tender  as  ever, 
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his  sympathies  just  as  fresh  and  his  plans 
just  as  numerous  as  at  any  other  period 
of  his  life. 

The  story  of  his  last  days,  spent  at 
Folkestone,  whither  he  had  cone  for 
change  of  air  and  in  the  hope  of  recover- 
ing strength,  is  told  by  Mr.  Hodder  in  the 
following  words :  — 

**  Free  from  distressing  pain ;  with  con- 
sciousness perfectly  clear ;  surrounded  by 
his  sons  and  daughters,  whom  he  loved 
with  an  untold anduntellable  love ;  undis- 
turbed by  any  fear  of  death,  unshaken  in 
faith,  and  in  full  assurance  of  hope,  he 
calmly  waited  the  end. 

"  In  a  cheerful  room  on  the  ground-floor, 
looking  out  on  a  pleasant  lawn,  shaded 
with  trees,  and  beyond  it  the  great  wide 
sea,  the  small  bed  he  had  brought  with 
him  was  placed,  and  here  his  last  days 
were  spent.  He  could  step  from  his  room 
to  the  balcony  and  drink  in  the  life-giving 
air  which  he  so  much  enjoyed,  and  on 
bright  days  could  look  across  the  sea  to 
the  white  cliffs  of  sunny  France.  Very 
solemn  and  very  beautiful  was  the  calm 
of  the  evening  tide,  and  very  sacred  was 
that  chamber,  in  which  the  prayer  was 
constantly  breathed,  *Come,  Lord  Jesus, 
come  quickly.' 

*'  Durin.^  the  interval  which  elapsed,  he 
used  to  ask  his  daughters  and  his  valet  — 
whichever  happened  to  be  present  —  to 
read  to  him  portions  of  the  Bible  he  named 
to  them.  Every  morning  he  begged  that 
the  twenty-thirrl  Psalm  —  that  short  cry  of 
hope,  beginning  *  The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd :  I  shall  not  want  *  —  might  oe  read 
to  him. 

**  lie  was.  to  the  last,  very  anxious  that 
the  letters  which  still  came  to  him  should 
be  answered,  and  used  to  dictate  to  his 
daughter.  Lady  Templemore,  the  replies 
he  wislied  to  be  sent. 

"The  very  last  matter  of  actual  busi- 
ness which  he  attended  to  was  the  filling 
up  of  the  living  of  Shaftesbury  (of  which 
he  was  patron),  and  much  care  and  thought 
were  bestowed  by  him  on  the  appoint- 
ment. .  .  . 

"Inthe  sacred  chamber  where  he  lay, 
fully  conscious  that  the  end  was  near,  one 
of  his  sons,  come  from  Switzerland,  where 
he  was  tending  a  loved  one  in  her  sick- 
ness, to  whom  he  had  to  return,  knelt 
before  him  at  his  bidding,  and  received 
his  parting  blessing,  as  the  old  patriarch 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  head,  bade  him 
good-bye,  and  breathed  a  prayer.  There 
other  of  liis  sons  and  daughters  saw,  day 
by  day,  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  triumph  of  faith.    There  one 
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who  came  to  bid  him  farewell,  heard  words 
like  these:  'I  am  in  the  hands  of  God; 
the  ever-blessed  Jehovah;  in  his  hands 
alone.  Yes,  in  his  keeping,  with  him 
alone.* 

*^Then  came  a  day,  the  first  day  o£ 
October,  when  the  sun  was  shining  in 
meridian  splendor,  flooding  his  chamber 
with  the  light  he  loved  so  welL  His 
faithful  valet,  Goldsmith,  handed  him 
something,  which  he  received  with  the 
words,  *  Thank  you.'  These  were  his  last 
words.  And  then,  a  few  minutes  later, 
fully  conscious  to  the  last  moment^  he 
passed,  without  pain,  or  sigh,  or  struggle, 
into  the  ineffable  light" 

The  epitaph  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  can- 
not be  written  in  better  or  more  appro- 
priate words  than  those  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture :  — 

"When  the  ear  heard  him  it  blessed 
him,  and  when  the  eye  saw  him  it  save 
witness  to  him,  because  he  deli verccT the 
poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless  and  him 
that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing 
of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon 
him,  and  he  caused  the  widow^s  heart  to 
sing  for  joy.  He  was  eyes  to  the  blind 
and  feet  was  he  to  the  lame.  He  was  a 
father  to  the  poor." 


From  Toaple  Bar. 
A  LOVER  OF  LEISURE. 

In  this  pitilessly  busy  nineteenth  cen* 
tury  the  very  name  of  leisure  has  a  sooth- 
ing sound.  Most  people  have  a  beauti- 
ful dream,  a  mirage  oz  a  state  of  perfect 
leisure.  They  may  never  realize  it,  or 
reach  it  themselves,  save  in  the  great 
world  of  books,  where  some  of  us  spend 
the  best  part  of  our  lives,  and  wherein  it 
is  the  delight  and  solace  of  so  many  tired 
and  sad  people  to  wander,  finding  there 
all  they  had  longed  for,  and  more  besides 
"  Wings  have  we,"  says  Wordswordi, 

and  as  far  as  we  can  go^ 

We  may  find  pleasure 

and  he  adds :  — 

Dreams,  books,  are  each  a  world;  and  bookit 
we  know. 
Arc  a   substantial  world,  both  pore  and 

good: 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh 
and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 

Leisure  has  its  especial  literature;  a 
very  rich  and  charming  one,  to  whidi  be- 
long Charles  Lambda  **  Essays,**  Q»wper*i 
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poems  and  letters,  "The  Imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  Bacon^s  "Essays,"  John 
Evelyn's  works,  Izaak  Walton's  "  Lives," 
"The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  Addison's 
"  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,"  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney's "Arcadia,"  and  a  thousand  more 
books  to  be  read  reverently  in  the  long 
winter  evenings,  before  a  iragrant  wood 
fire,  with  drawn  curtains,  while  the  hungry 
wind  is  crying  softly  round  the  house ;  or 
on  summer  days,  beneath  the  shadowy 
boughs  of  lime-trees,  where  bees  are 
drowsy  with  honey. 

There  is  something  very  pathetic  in  the 
story  which  tells  us  how  Charles  Lamb,  in 
his  dingy  office,  longed  pitcotrsly  to  have 
a  pension  "on  this  side  of  absolute  inca- 
pacity and  infirmity,"  so  that  he  might 
walk  out  in  the  "  fine  Izaak  Walton  morn- 
ings, careless  as  a  beggar,  and  walking, 
walking,  and  dying  walking ; "  but  —  "  the 
hope  is  gone.  '  I  sit  like  Philomel  all  day 
(but  not  singing)  with  my  breast  against 
this  thorn  of  a  desk."  And  then  one  day, 
suddenly  his  wishes  were  g^nted,  and 
"all  being  holidays,  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
none,  as  they  do  in  heaven,  where  'tis  all 
red-letter  days."  "Would  I  could  sell 
you  some  of  my  leisure  I "  he  says  to  his 
triend.  "  Positively  the  best  thing  a  man 
can  have  to  do  is  nothing;  and  next  to 
that  perhaps  good  works."  His  words 
are  so  vivid  that  they  bring  before  us,  who 
are  his  literary  lovers,  the  little  spare 
figure  clad  in  black,  and  the  harsh  features 
of  the  kindly  face;  the  sweet,  childlike 
nature  and  the  quaint,  delicate  humor ;  all 
of  which,  indeed,  we  love  none  the  less 
dearly  for  having  met  them  only  In  the 
worla  of  books  and  fancies.  And  as  I 
write  these  words  there  rises  before  me 
the  image  of  another  lover  of  leisure, 
evoked  by  the  beautiful  old  book  "Reli- 
quiae Wottonianx,"  that  is  l3ring  open  on 
my  writi ng-table.  And  this  copy  of  "  Reli- 
quiae  Wottonianae  "  in  Hurstboume  library 
is  in  itself  a  thing  to  be  handled  witn 
peculiar  reverence  and  tenderness,  for  it 
belonged  to  Izaak  Walton  himself,  the 
author  of  part,  and  the  compiler  of  the 
other  part  of  the  book ;  and  in  it  he  has 
written  his  own  name,  and  some  notes,  in 
his  delicate,  scholarly  handwriting.  There 
is  a  tiny  smudge  on  the  fiy-leaf  opposite 
his  name ;  all  these  little  aetails  seem  to 
make  it  more  real,  and  to  bring  one  closer 
to  the  dear  old  worthies  who  still  live  and 
speak  and  move  in  those  pleasant  paees. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  born  in  1508,  at 
Bocton  Hall,  in  Kent.  His  father,  Thomas 
Wotton,  married  first,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Rudstone ;  by  whom  he  had 
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three  sons,  Sir  James,  Sir  Edward  (Lord 
Wotton)  and  Sir  John.  Thomas  Wotton 
was  often  begged  by  his  friends  to  marry 
again,  and,  says  his  biographer,  "  he  was 
seriously  resolved  to  avoid  three  sorts  of 
persons,  namely,  those  that  had  children, 
that  had  lawsuits,  that  were  of  his  kin ; " 
and  as  might  be  expected  after  such  a 
declaration,  he  married  a  lady  (Mrs.  Elio- 
nora  Morton)  who  united  tnese  several 
disadvantages.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Sir  Henry.  Henry  was  sent  to  Winches- 
ter, and  Uience  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
where,  Izaak  Walton  tells  us,  "  Albericus 
Gentilis,  then  provost  of  civil  law  at  Ox- 
ford," was  wont  "  to  call  him  Henrice  mi 
ocelle ;  which  dear  expression  of  his  was 
also  used  by  divers  of  Sir  Henry's  dearest 
friends,  and  by  many  other  persons  of 
note  during  his  stay  in  the  university." 

He  is  described  to  us  as  being  "of  a 
choice  shape,"  and  "  tall  of  stature,"  and 
as  possessing  "  a  most  persuasive  behav* 
ion"  His  picture  as  an  old  man  shows 
us  a  sweet,  studious  face;  a  high  fore- 
head, and  kindly,  intelligent  eyes,  lit  up 
by  a  grave  smile. 

Sir  Henry  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
early  life  on  the  Continent,  partly  by 
choice  and  partly  by  necessity.  For  soon 
after  he  haci  returned  to  England  (after  an 
absence  for  his  own  pleasure  of  nearly 
nine  years)  he  was  compelled  to  leave  it 
again.  He  had  been  a  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Essex;  and  "therefore  did  he, 
so  soon  as  the  earl  was  apprehended,  very 
quiddy,  and  as  privately,  glide  througn 
Kent  to  Dover,'^  and  thence  across  the 
Channel,  where  he  lived,  until ,"  the  sweet 
trouble  of  kingly  government "  fell  upon 
James  I.  He  was  idndly  received  by  the 
king,  and  s^ter  a  time  of  loyal  service  to 
James,  Charles  L,  and  Elizabeth,  queen 
of  Bohemia,  he  was  finally,  to  his  great 
satishiction,  made  provost  of  Eton. 

Here  Sir  Henry  lived  a  life  of  ideal  lei- 
sure, reading  and  thinking,  entertaining 
hospitably  his  friends  and  neighbors,  and 
those  Eton  bo3rs  who  seemed  to  him  the 
most  promising.  "Nor  did  he  foiget  his 
innate  pleasure  of  angling,  which  he  would 
usually  call  *  his  idle  time,  not  idly  spent' " 
He  had  lived  in  stirring  times,  and  had 
seen  the  wonderful  growth  of  thought  and 
the  development  otliterature  of  his  cen- 
tury, which  was  the  century  of  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon,  Spenser  and  Raleigh. 
He  had  lived  in  foreign  courts,  and  had 
wandered  over  Europe.  He  had  watched 
the  march  of  events,  —  "so  nimble  were 
the  times ; "  he  had  seen  the  kings  of  the 
earth  gather  and  go  by  together,  and  the 
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invincible  Armada  prove  "but  amorrice  j 
dance  upon  our  waves."  Now,  in  his  old  \ 
age,  he  was  well  content  to  retire  into  the  ; 
cloistered  quiet  of  the  college  which  to  . 
him  was  **  as  a  quiet  harbor  to  a  seafaring  | 
man  after  a  tempestuous  voyage." 

To  my  mind  his  leisure  was  of  all  lei- 
sure the  most  perfect.  Cowper's  leisure 
v.-as  darkened  and  distraught  by  terrible 
doubts  and  fears  ;  Charles  Lamb's  leisure 
was  tainted  by  ennui,  until  he  himself 
grew  weary  of  the  **land,  in  which  it 
seemed  always  afternoon."  Ducis,  the 
Franch  poet,  who  had  "wedded  the  des- 
ert, as  the  doge  of  Venice  wedded  the 
Adriatic  Sea,"  and  had  "  cast  his  ring  into 
the  forests,"  was  saddened  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  wife  and  child  he  had  lost 
in  bygone  years.  But  Sir  Henry,  until 
the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  kept  '*  the 
blessinij  of  a  clieerful  heart." 

When  he  had,  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
"  arrived  near  those  years  which  lie  in  the 
suburbs  of  oblivion,"  he  went  to  revisit 
Winchester,  where  he  had  been  at  school 
as  a  little  lad  ;  and  on  his  way  home  he 
said  to  his  companion  :  — 

How  useful  was  that  advice  of  a  holy  monk 
who  pcisuadcd  his  friend  to  perform  nis  cus- 
tomary devotions  in  a  constant  place,  lx:cau$c 
in  that  place  wc  usually  meet  with  those  very 
thoughts  which  i)ossesscd  us  at  our  last  being 
there;  and  I  find  it  thus  far  experimentally 
true:  that,  at  my  now  Ijeing  in  that  school, 
and  seeing  that  very  place  where  I  sate  when 
I  was  a  hoy,  occasioned  me  to  remcmher  those 
very  thoughts  of  my  youth  which  then  pos- 
sessed me ;  sweet  thoughts,  indeed,  that  prom- 
ised my  growing  years  numerous  pleasures, 
without  mixture  of  cares;  and  those  to  be  en- 
jv)yed,  when  time  (which  I  therefore  thought 
slow-paced)  had  changed  my  youth  into  man- 
hi>od;  hut  age  and  cx[)ericnce  have  taught  me 
that  those  were  hut  empty  hopes:  for  I  have 
always  found  it  true,  as  my  Saviour  did  fore- 
tell, Sufiicicnt  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 
Nevertheless,  I  saw  there  a  succession  of  boys 
using  the  same  recreations,  and  questionless 
po.s^cssed  with  the  same  tlioughts  that  pos- 
scs>cd  me.  Thus  one  generation  succeeds 
another,  l)oth  in  their  lives,  recreations,  hopes, 
fears,  and  death. 

And  again,  a  little  later.  Sir  Henry's 
biographer  repeats  for  us  his  words  to  his 
friend  John  Hales  :  — 

I  have  in  my  passage  to  my  pT.avc  met  with 
most  of  those  joys  of  which  a  discoursivc  soul 
is  capable:  .  .  .  Nevertheless  in  this  Voyage 
I  have  not  always  floated  on  the  calm  sea  of 
content ;  hut  have  often  met  with  cross  winds 
and  storm'*,  and  with  many  trouhles  of  mind  ' 
and  temptations  to  evil.  .And  yet,  though  I 
have  been,  and  am  a  man  compassed  about 


with  human  frailties,  God  Almighty  hath  hf 
His  grace  prevented  mc  from  making  ship- 
wreck of  faith  and  a  good  conscience;  .  .  . 
And,  my  dear  Friend,  I  now  see  that  I  draw 
near  my  harbor  of  death ;  that  harbor  that  will 
secure  me  from  all  the  future  storms  and  waves 
of  this  restless  world. 

There  is  an  exauisite  grace  and  sense 
of  fitness  in  Sir  Ilenry's  similes,  and  a 
ver^  tender  touch  of  pathos  in  this  de- 
scription of  his  own  life.  Of  his  writings 
we  have  but  little  left.  Izaak  Walton  tefis 
us  how,  a  little  while  before  he  died,  Sir 
Henry,  .saddened  and  dispirited  by  illness, 
passed  many  hours  alone  in  his  study,  and 
how  he  burnt  many  papers  he  had  written 
in  his  youth.  Who  knows  what  records 
of  sweet  fancies,  what  noble  thoughts  and 
beautiful  images  he  gave  to  the  Hamcs  ? 
"Always,"  wrote  Sir  Henry  to  a  friend, 
"if  we  touch  any  tender  matter,  let  us 
remember  his  motto  —  that  wrote  upon 
the  mantel  of  his  chimney  where  he  was 
wont  to  keep  a  good  fire,  Optimus  Secrg- 
tariorumy 

He  had  intended  to  write  a  life  of  Mar- 
tin Luther, "  but  in  the  midst  of  this  de- 
sign," says  Izaak  Walton,  "his  late  Maj- 
esty King  Charles  I.,  that  knew  the  value 
of  Sir  Henry  Wot  ton's  pen,  did  by  a  per- 
suasive loving  violence  (to  which  may  be 
added  a  promise  of  jfsoo  a  year)  "force 
him  to  lay  Luther  aside,.and  oetake  him- 
self to  write  the  History  of  England."  Of 
this  history  we  have  only  a  few  pages. 
There  are  several  poems  of  his  extant; 
the  well-known  praises  of  the  queen  o£ 
Bohemia,  his  "queen  of  hearts  **  whom  he 
served  with  such  loving  loyalty ;  the  verses 
beginning  "  How  happy  is  he  born  and 
taught,"  and  a  hymn  which  is  less  well- 
known,  and  from  which  I  quote  a  few 
lines:  — 

O  precious  Ransome  1  which  once  paid. 
That  Consuminatum  Est  was  said : 
And  said  by  him  who  said  no  more, 
liut  sealed  it  with  his  sacred  lireath. 
Thou  then  that  hast  dispung'd  my  Scove, 
And  dying  was  the  deatn  of  Death, 
]{c  to  fnc  now,  on  thee  I  call, 
My  Life,  my  Strength,  my  Joy,  my  AIL 

His  private  letters  are  delightful ;  some 
addressed  to  Charles  I.  and  to  the  queea 
of  Bohemia,  others  to  Izaak  Walton,  or  to 
the  "  sweet  and  dear  Jack  Dinely,'*  and  a 
lar^^e  number  to  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  who 
had  married  his  niece  Philippa  Wotton. 
These  letters  are  written  in  a  pleasant, 
easy  style,  singularly  free  from  artifici^ 
conceits,  and  full  of  graceful  descriptions 
and  epigrammatic  sayings.  The  Count 
Palatine  is  "  a  gentleman  of  very  sweet 
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hope,"  the  lord  treasurer  Weston  is 
»*an  enemy  to  frothy  proceedings;"  it 
"  vvrinckles  "  his  face  with  care  to  tell 
Nicholas  Pey  that  his  arrears  will  cost 
J^ni  j^Soo ;  he  apologizes  to  Izaak  Walton 
for  the  fact  that  **  a  most  ingenious  letter 
of  yours  hath  lain  so  long  by  me  (as  it 
were  in  lavender)  without  an  answer." 
He  complains  of  some  of  his  own  faults, 
but  "  it  is  now  too  late  to  put  me  in  a  new 
Furnace."  He  never  forgets  to  send  a 
charming  message  to  Lady  Bacon,  when 
he  writes  to  her  husband  Sir  Edmund: 
"  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  me  in  some  corner  of 
every  Letter  tell  my  sweet  Niece  that  I  love 
her  extreamly  : "  or  he  sends  his  "hot  love 
to  the  best  Niece  of  the  World."  I  myself 
can  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  (loving  Sir 
Henry  as  I  must  do  perforce)  to  be  jealous 
of  his  nieces  and  great-nieces,  to  wnomhe 
is  so  charming  an  uncle.  Here  is  a  little 
family  gossip,  written  by  him  to  Sir  Ed- 
muncl :  — 

I  received  the  Communion  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mews on  Sunday  last  (being  Easter-Day)  in 
the  same  pew  with  Hester  and  her  Mother ; 
your  Hester  either  becomes  a  little  tincture  of 
the  Green  Sickness  well,  or  that  becomes  her 
well :  well  she  looks  I  am  sure,  and  in  my 
fancy  draws  towards  the  countenance  of  her 
sister  Stanhop  more  and  more,  but  stealin^ly. 
My  Niece  Margaret  is  come  home  from  her 
Artisan  in  Southwark  with  some  pretty  amend- 
ment. The  manner  of  his  cure  in  these  im- 
perfections is  somewhat  strange ;  he  useth  no 
bindings,  but  oyls  and  strokings ;  of  which  I 
take  him  to  be  (in  all  my  reading)  both  the 
Instrument,  and  the  Author.  My  Niece  Ann 
will  prove  one  of  the  handsomest  Creatures  of 
the  World;  being  much  grown,  and  having 
rectified  a  little  squinting  or  oblique  Iook 
which  she  had  in  one  of  her  eyes,  so  far  the 
remainder  will  prove  a  Beauty. 

These  young  ladies  were  the  daughters 
of  Thomas,  second  Baron  Wotton,  and  his 
wife  Mary  Throckmorton,  and  they  were 
consequently  Sir  Henry's  grandnieces, 
Hester  appears  later  to  have  caused  Sir 
Henry  some  anxiety,  for  he  writes  to  Jack 
Dinefy  :  "  My  Niece  Hester  is  absolutely 
reclaimed  from  those  foolish  impressions 
which  she  had  taken,  God's  name  be  ever 
blessed  for  it ;  and  it  is  none  of  the  least 
ends  of  my  going  to  rivet  that  business." 
What  "  that  business  "  was,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover.  Hester  became  the 
third  wife  of  Baptist,  Lord  Campden,  the 
Royalist,  who  suffered  many  things  in  the 
king's  cause.  He  raised  a  company  of 
horse  and  foot  for  the  king's  army,  and 


burnt  his  beabtiful  house  to  the  ground  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Roundheads  from 
establishing"  a  garrison  there.  He  was  sub- 
sequently obliged  to  pay  £g^ooo  composi- 
tion for  his  estates  to  the  Parliamentary 
sequestrators,  besides  an  annuity  of  £iSo, 

Margaret  married  Sir  John  Tufton ;  and 
Ann  married  Sir  Edward  Hales,  of  Tun- 
stall,  Kent 

In  another  letter  Sir  Henr^  dves  an 
account  of  a  certain  duel,  which  is  too 
characteristic  of  the  times  to  be  omitted. 

Upon  Munday  was  seven-night  fell  out  an- 
other quarrel  nooly  carried  .  .  .  between  my 
Lord  Fielding  ana  Mr.  Goring  Son  and  Heir 
to  the  Lord  of  that  name.  They  had  been 
the  night  before  at  Supper,  I  know  not  where, 
together;  where  Mr.  Goring  spake  something 
in  diminution  of  my  Lord  Weston,  which  my 
Lord  Fielding  toldi  him  it  could  not  become 
him  to  suffer.  .  .  .  There  upon  these  hot 
hearts  appoint  a  meeting  next  day  morning, 
themselves  alone,  each  upon  his  Horse.  They 
pass  by  Hide  Park,  as  a  place  where  they 
miffht  be  parted  too  soon,  and  turn  into  a  lane 
by  Knightsbridge ;  where  having  tyed  up  their 
Horses  at  a  Hedge  or  Gate,  they  got  over  into 
a  Close;  there  stripped  unto  their  shirts,  with 
single  Rapiers,  they  fell  into  an  eager  duel, 
till  they  were  severed  by  the  Host  and  his 
servants  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  by  meer 
chance  had  taken  some  notice  of  them.  In 
this  noble  encounter,  wherein  blood  was  spent, 
though  (by  God's  Providence)  not  much  on 
either  side,  there  passed  between  them  a  very 
memorable  interchange  of  a  piece  of  courtesie, 
if  that  word  may  have  room  in  this  place: 
sayes  my  Lord  F,  Mr.  Goring,  If  you  leave 
me  here,  let  me  advise  you  not  to  go  back  by 
Piccadillia  Hall,  lest  it  mischalnce  befall  me 
and  be  suddenly  noised  (as  it  falleth  out  on 
these  occasions  now  between  us)  you  might 
receive  some  harm  by  some  of  my  friends  tnat 
lodge  thereabouts. 

My  Lord  (replyes  Goring)  I  have  no  way 
but  one  to  answer  this  courtesie :  I  have  here 
by  chance  in  my  Pocket  a  Warrant  to  pass  the 
Ports  out  of  England,  without  a  Name  (gotten 
I  suppose  upon  some  other  occasion  before). 
If  you  leave  me  here,  take  it  for  your  use  and 
put  in  your  own  Name.  This  »  a  passage 
much  commended  between  them,  as  proceed- 
ing both  from  sweetness  and  stoutness  oi 
spirit,  which  are  very  compatible. 

This  letter  is  dated  from  St  MartinV 
in-the-Fields,  i8th  April,  1^3,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Edmund  Bacon. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  died  at  Eton  in  De- 
cember, 163^  aged  seventy-one.  He  was 
buried  by  his  desire  in  the  college  chapel, 
with  his  well-known  Latin  saying,  carved 
on  a  plain  stone,  above  him. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Reriew. 
AN  OLD  COUPLE. 


**  Un  paradis  perdu  est  toujours,  quand  on  veut,  nn 
paradis  reconquis."  —  Rbnan. 

'*  Se  nuova  lejixe  non  ti  toglie 
Memcma."  —  Pttr^TlU 

They  lived  in  a  simple  cottage,  very 
much  like  ordinary  folk.  Their  children 
had  left  them  — married,  and  settled  at  a 
distance,  as  children  will ;  so,  once  more, 
thev  were  all  in  all  to  each  other.  They 
hacf  obtained  permission  to  return  to  the 
garden  in  which  they  had  spent  their 
happy  and  innocent  days.  They  found 
the  gate  swinging  on  its  hinges,  and  the 
fiery  cherub  was  not  there.  It  consoled 
them  to  return  to  the  old  spot,  though 
their  conditions  were  so  changed.  The 
air  around  the  rose-bushes  was  as  sweet 
as  ever,  and  they  soon  grew  accustomed 
to  the  prickles. 

During  their  exile  they  had  become 
acquainted  with  those  arts  that  provide 
men  with  shelter  against  the  heat  and 
cold.  Accordingly,  Adam  built  a  small 
hut  of  stones,  ana  Eve  plaited  wool  and 
fibres  into  coverings  for  herself  and  her 
husband.  As  the  ages  went  on,  and  the 
popuhition  of  the  world  increased,  they 
no  longer  lived  in  solitude.  The  fact  that 
the  spring  came  full  three  weeks  earlier 
to  the  valley  where  they  had  built  their 
cottage  than  to  any  even  of  the  more  shel- 
tered nooks  among  the  hills,  led  men  who 
were  bemnning  to  look  on  the  earth  with 
practical  business  eyes  to  settle  near 
them.  The  old  gate,  swinging  on  its 
hinges,  presented  no  obstacle  to  the  enter- 
prisin;(  young  colonist,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  moss-grown  tenement  smiled, 
and  held  sacred  the  secret  that  the  new 
comers  had  intruded  on  the  precincts  of 
Paradise.  From  the  settlers  they  learnt 
many  facts  concerning  the  advance  of  the 
world,  the  arts  of  navigation,  commerce, 
government,  and  war.  13ut  they  remained 
a  recluse  old  couple.  It  was  only  very 
rarely  that  a  neighbor  looked  in,  and  chat- 
ted with  them,  as  one  does  chat  with  the 
aged,  of  those  matters  that  will  interest 
and  delight  them.  Women  pitied  Eve, 
believing  that  she  was  childless,  and  no- 
ticed with  compassion  her  maternal  man- 
ner to  their  little  ones.  To  lovers  she 
was  somewhat  austere  ;  it  was  impossible 
to  her  to  imagine  courtship  otherwhere 
than  in  the  bowers  of  Paradise.  She  lis- 
tened attentively  when  any  spake  to  her 
of  death ;  without  violence  or  bloodshed 
she  thought  it  must  be  tranquil  as  the  j 
deep  sleep  from  which  she  woke  when  life  ; 
was  given  to  her.     Tidings  of  war  greatly  I 


affected  her,  but  beyond  all  other  things 
she  was  distressed  at  the  sight  of  children 
quarrelling.  She  would  part  the  little  dis- 
putants, and  taking  them  on  her  knee, 
would  tell  them  a  story  of  two  brothers 
who  quarrelled  till  one  of  them  grew  so 
angry  he  slew  the  other  in  a  fiddv  and 
then  went  away  from  his  parents  very 
sorry,  and  could  not  come  to  live  with 
them  again  for  shame.  But  she  did  not 
speak,  even  to  the  little  children,  of  God. 
Now  and  then  she  dropped  a  quiet  tear 
on  them,  and  their  mothers  would  draw 
them  away,  saying  they  were  sure  now 
she  must  once  have  held  in  her  arms  a 
baby  of  her  own. 

In  appearance  Eve  was  exceedingly 
gracious  and  beautiful,  full  of  reticence 
and  dignity ;  people  always  spoke  of  her 
as  a  lady,  and  whispered  to  one  another 
that  she  had  come  of  eood  stock.  To 
her  husband  she  was  full  of  a  wistful 
courtesy;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  made 
some  sacrifice  in  marrying  her,  and  her 
devotion  was  mingled  with  gratitude.  In 
Adam  there  was  less  that  was  peculiar 
than  in  his  wife.  He  would  stand  often 
on  his  threshold  in  the  evening  and  look 
out.  He  had  forgetten  that  centuries  had 
passed  by,  and  was  still  yearning  for  the 
return  01  his  firstborn  —  the  wanderer. 
It  was  Eve  who  in  the  spring-tide  turned 
to  the  meadow  where  the  lambs  were  play^ 
ing,  and  she  always  went  alone.  When 
she  came  back  she  would  put  her  arms 
round  her  husband's  neck  and  kiss  him. 
He  did  not  understand  that  she  was  come 
from  a  grave ;  but  he  was  grateful  for  the 
kiss,  and  drew  her  away  to  look  at  the 
young  sprouting  blades  of  corn.  He  had 
become  a  husbandman,  and  was  skilled 
in  the  tilling  of  the  ground.  Eve  never 
looked  happier  than  when  he  came  home 
hot  and  hungry  from  working  in  the  fields. 
She  loved  to  set  his  meal,  lay  her  head  on 
his  knee,  and  listen  to  Lis  talk  of  the 
wonderful  new  ways  of  raising  crops  and 
planting  vineyards.  He  was  busy  and 
contented,  and  there  was  no  regret  in 
his  face.  But  their  conversation  did  not 
always  turn  on  commonplace  matters. 
On  winter  evenings  thev  often  discussed 
ancient  history,  and  snowed  a  ^miliar 
acquaintance  with  the  stories  we  now  read 
in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  Some> 
times  they  would  quarrel  and  grow  suUen^ 
or  violently  disagree.  Then  Adam*s  voice 
would  be  heard  in  reproach,  or  £ve*s  in 
contention,  and  Adam  would  walk  oat  and 
lean  against  the  old  s^ing-gate  that  seemed 
to  be  the  natural  boundary  of  his  little 
domain.    When    Eve    saw  him  leaning 
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•a^inst  the  gate,  and  apparently  forgetful 
other,  she  would  steal  up  to  him  softly, 
and  they  would  walk  home  together,  a  new 
light  in  their  eyes.  All  age  had  passed 
from  their  faces,  and  there  was  majesty  in 
their  least  caressing  touch,  for  they  nad 
no  suspicion  of  intruders,  and  thought 
only  of  each  other.  After  these  hours  of 
reconciliation,  they  would  speak  of  quite 
another  time  in  their  lives,  when  evidently 
there  had  been  deep  accord  between  them ; 
then,  and  then  only,  was  Eve  heard  to 
laugh,  —  a  silvery,  ringing  laugh,  full  of 
unimaginable  mirth,  and  Adam,  drunk 
with  the  witchery,  would  grow  eloquent 
and  tender. 

As  the  ages  passed  on,  though  soae> 
what  old-fashioned,  they  learned  ta  read 
and  write,  for  they  were  of  strong,  vigor- 
ous faculty;  and,  as  they  attracted  and 
retained  the  love  of  all  who  visited  them, 
they  had  intercourse  with  friends  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  One  traveller  — 
he  was  an  American — kept  them  regu- 
larly supplied  with  newspapers;  these 
Adam  read  diligently  to  his  wife ;  and  his 
keen  brown  eyes  looked  up  at  her  from 
their  pages,  without  spectacles,  as  lustrous 
and  fervid  as  when  he  repeated  to  her  his 
conversation  with  the  archangel  Raphael. 
He  learnt  all  about  the  slave-trade,  and 
the  excitement  of  Livingstone's  discov- 
eries ;  stories  of  travel  and  exploration 
were  peculiarly  interesting  to  him,  for  he 
was  haunted  by  the  superstition  that  some 
day  one  of  these  wonderful  discoverers 
would  come  across  his  lost  boy.  Cain, 
he  felt  sure,  was  still  a  wanderer,  and  an 
exile ;  he  looked  for  tidings  of  him,  when 
he  heard  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  world ; 
ajid  later  on,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  no  murderer  —  but  he  checked  him- 
self, and  resumed,  in  his  thoughts,  —  when 
no  lost  person  could  remain  nidden,  even 
though  he  were  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
some  deep  Alpine  cleft,  there  seemed 
really  a  fair  expectation  that  some  clue  to 
the  missing  one  would  be  found.  He  even 
began  once  a  description  of  his  bo}^,  as  he 
looked  when  he  last  saw  him,  with  the 
intention  of  forwarding  it  to  the  Times, 
but  his  wife  bade  him  reflect  that,  if  their 
son  were  still  living,  his  costume,  his 
skin,  and  the  manner  of  wearing  his  hair 
would  be  changed, 

A  little  before  the  time  at  which  I  am 
writing  a  serious  grief  befell  this  worthy 
old  couple,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore they  will  recover  from  the  effects  of 
it  Though,  as  I  have  hinted,  they  to 
some  extent  kept  pace  with  the  world,  and 
had  probably  heard  of  the  French  Revo- 
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lution,  the  works  and  influence  of  the 

f-eat  thinkers  were  unknown  to  them, 
hey  could  scarcely.  Indeed,  be  expected 
to  feel  interest  in  philosophy,  holdmg  as 
they  did  the  simple  clue  to  tne  mysteries 
of  the  universe.  The  literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages  they  had  always  found  ex- 
cessively tedious,  but  they  were  well 
versed  in  modem  poets  and  authors,  and 
would  sometimes  remark  of  a  favorite  vol- 
ume that  it  might  have  been  written  in 
their  own  garden.  Oae  day ''  The  Earthly 
Paradise  **^  wa»  brought  to  them  by  an 
Ens^lish  tmineller.  Tney  were  sitting  to- 
getE«r  ander  an  almond-tree  —  one  that 
uMy  had  planted  10  Eden,  because  it  was 
the  first  fair  creature  that  had  greeted 
them  in  the  wilderness,  when  they  were 
driven  from  their  home  by  the  flaming 
sword.  The  tree  stretched  a  bough  (3 
pink  blossom,  clear  against  the  blue  sky, 
above  their  h^ads,  and  they  sat  —  the 
young  Englishman  noted,  as  he  turned 
back  to  look  at  them,  after  bidding  fare- 
well— serene  and  without  curiosity,  the 
book  unclosed  upon  their  knee.  This 
was  before  they  had  received  the  intelli- 
gence that  80  troubled  them  as  quite  to 
overcloud  their  lives.  I  cannot  enter  into 
the  details  of  their  relimon,  enough  that 
they  had  always  believed  it  a  happy  thing 
to  be  bom,  and  had  never  regretted  that 
they  had  peopled  the  world,  even  though 
they  had  brought  sin  and  death  into  it  by 
their  one  rash  act  of  disobedience.  For, 
though  God  had  forced  them  and  their 
ofiEsprin^  to  labor  and  to  suffer,  he  had 
never  withdrawn  from  them  the  comfort 
and  solace  of  love.  It  is  doubtful  indeed 
whether  they  would  ever  have  learnt  to 
care  much  lor  each  other  in  Paradise, 
where  there  was  neither  peril  nor  discom- 
fort. Adam  once  confessed  to  his  wife 
that  it  was  not  until  he  saw  tears  in  her 
bright  eyes  that  he  felt  the  longing  to 
cherish  her  replace  the  old  covetous  desire 
of  her  beauty.  In  like  manner  it  was 
when  Adam  returned  from  his  first  day  of 
distress  and  fatigue  with  the  spade  that 
Eve  felt  a  wifely  tenderness  spring  up 
towards  him  in  her  bosom,  and  from  that 
hour  it  was  her  chief  happiness  to  mend 
his  clothes,  prepare  his  food  carefully,  and 
make  his  seasons  of  rest  from  labor  full  of 
refreshment  and  delight.  ''In  Eden,"  she 
said,  *'  there  was  nothing  we  could  do  for 
each  other,  and  now  we  are  quite  depen- 
dent" 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  two 
old  people  never  thought  regretfully^  of  the 
days  when  everything  happened  just  as 
they  had  planned  $  they  often  grew  gloomy 
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and  impatient,  and  when  they  found  bad 
desires  and  selfish  hopes  creeping  into 
their  minds,  their  teVror  and  astonishment 
were  indescribable.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
they  never  doubted  that  h'fe  was  a  bless- 
ing, that  Providence  was  kind,  and  happi- 
ness within  the  reach  of  every  human 
creature.  I  now  come  to  the  cause  of  the 
great  misery  that  is  at  present  dishearten- 
ing and  disturbing  them.  It  has  reached 
their  ears  that  over  wide  tracts  of  Europe 
there  are  people,  not  suffering  from  war, 
famine,  poverty,  or  pestilence,  who  yet 
bitterly  bewail  their  lot,  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  most  satisfactory  moments 
of  their  lives  are  those  spent  in  sleep  or 
in  forgetfulness,  and  desire  only  to  divert 
themselves,  at  whatever  cost,  till  they  die. 
When  Adam  heard  of  the  strange  lunacy 
that  had  thus  befallen  his  offspring,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Let  these  young  beople  fall 
in  love  and  marry."  "Tliat  they  cannot 
do,"  replied  sadly  the  young  European 
they  were  questioning;  "they  love  no  one 
but  themselves.  If  they  see  a  beautiful 
object  or  creature,  they  no  longer  desire 
to  foster  it,  but  to  destroy  or  to  consume 
it."  **  They  are  afraid  of  God ;  it  is  as 
when  we  hid  ourselves  in  the  garden," 
Eve  whispered  to  Adam.  **  On  the  con- 
trary," rejoined  their  guest,  "they  do  not 
believe  in  any  (xod,  and  they  have  no  fear 
of  punishment."  "Yet  surely  sometimes 
they  feel  grateful ;  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
one  of  the  things  that  make  up  for  having 
done  wrong.  In  my  youth  I  lived  a  quite 
blameless  life ;  afterwards,  when  I  had 
fallen  into  grievous  sin,  those  whom  I  had 
injured  were  kind  to  me.  It  is  the  bless- 
ings one  does  not  deserve  that  are  so 
precious,"  added  Eve  timidly,  and  hid  her 
face,  that  was  blushing  like  a  girl's,  be- 
hind her  hus!)and\s shoulder.  "But these 
people,  who  believe  everything  is  getting 
worse,  consider  that  life  gives  them  much 
less  than  their  desert ;  even  their  poets, 
one  of  them  especially,  who  was  once  full 
of  marvellous  hope,  seem  to  think  that, 
unless  men  can  retain  in  their  grasp  for- 
ever the  delights  and  affections  that  they 
prize,  it  would  have  been  far  better  never 
to  have  possessed  them."  "  And  do  the 
poets  say  this  ?  "  cried  Adam,  in  astonish- 
ment.   "  Why,  we  two  were  in  Paradise 

scarcely  a   twelvemonth,  and    yet " 

Eve  softly  laid  her  hands  on  her  husband's 
lips,  and,  turning  to  the  stranger,  contin- 


ued :  "  There  is  a  little  bit  of  Paradise 
still  in  every  human  life,  and  its  duration 
is  probably  as  long  as  that  enjoyed  by  the 
first  two  dwellers  upon  earth.  We  are  old 
people,  and  our  children  are  dead;  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  ever  see  my  little  ones 
again ;  by-and-by  one  of  us  will  be  left 
alone ;  but  we  shall  remember  till  we  die ; 
perchance  the  unhappy  people  of  whom 
you  are  speaking  have  never  made  any 
memories?"  •» Either  they  have  been 
happy  once,  and  lost  the  secret  of  living 
over  again  their  happy  days,  or  thev  care 
nothing  at  all  about  the  past,  anci  hold 
that  every  moment  should  contain  its  spe- 
cial little  portion  of  felicity,  as  a  dewdrop 
its  spark  of  light."  "  If  tney  have  lost  the 
secret  of  hoarding  the  hours,"  rejoined 
Eve,  very  gravely,  "they  may  well  wish 
thev  had  never  been  born." 

After  this,  nothing  was  said;  over  ill 
news  old  people  brcMxi ;  they  do  not  get 
excited,  or  change  color,  but  they  wake  in 
the  night  and  turn  over  all  they  have  heard, 
and  repeat  it  to  one  another  for  many  days, 
like  a  piece  they  would  get  by  heart.  I 
felt  that  this  would  happen,  when  I  left 
them,  as  I  did,  abruptly;  for  I  had  di- 
vined their  secret,  and,  though  I  am  but  a 
careless  young  fellow,  I  had  no  mind  to 
witness  the  affliction  of  the  worthy  old 
couple,  whom  in  some  sort  I  regarded  as 
my  grandparents.  I  have  never  visited 
them  again,  and  I  shall  tell  no  man  the 
way  to  their  cottage.  They  will  live  in  my 
memory  as  I  left  them  —  simple,  majestic 
figures,  their  faces  full  of  astonishment 
and  pain.  I  think  of  them  frequently  after 
a  hard  business  day,  or  an  evening  spent 
in  fashionable  society.  And  my  one  hope 
with  regard  to  them  is  that  I  may  live  to 
be  old  enough  to  see  men  desire  the  sim* 
plicity  they  have  never  lost.  Can  it  be 
that,  m  obscurity  as  great  as  that  which 
hides  them  from  the  eye  of  a  busy  world, 
the  young  and  ardent  are  planning  the 
concfitions  of  a  life  that  shall  be  as  blessed 
in  desire  and  fruition  as  that  of  the  two 
young  lovers,  who,  after  the  shedding  of  a 
few  "  natural  tears  "  at  the  loss  of  their 
early  illusions,  accepted  their  lot,  endured 
its  hardships,  shared  its  joys,  and,  re- 
deemed by  patience  and  hope  from  its 
degradation,  find  the  ample  years  of  ag^ 
all  too  few  to  recount  the  conscdations  ol 
memory  ? 

Michael  Fiklou 
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FEBRUARY  FILLDYKE. 

I. 
February  Filldykc  I     Fill 
All  the  ditches  brown  and  still ; 
Rouse  the  winter's  failing  hours 
With  the  passionate  pulse  of  showers, 
Till  root,  and  turf,  and  clod  lie  curl'd 
In  a  dim,  dark  water-world ; 
Change  to  waves  the  icy  floe, 
Breathe  upon  the  vanishing  snow ; 
Gorge  the  culvert,  swcM  the  moat, 
Where  the  weeds  at  anchor  float; 
Prompt  with  art  surpassing  words 
All  the  loves  of  all  the  birds; 
Break  the  frost  upon  the  hill, 
February  FUldyke !     Fill ! 

XL 

Bring  the  children  of  the  rain 
And  the  sunshine  here  again; 
Bring  the  flowers  that  speak  of  spring, 
And  the  budding  hedgerows  bring ; 
Roll  the  leaden  mists  away 
Into  clouds  of  tender  grey,  — 
Grey,  with  rifts  of  blue  between ; 
Clothe  the  desolate  marsh  with  green, 
W^hcrc  the  faint  air  comes  and  goes 
'Twixt  the  dull  sad  alder-rows, 
And  the  winter,  waste  and  wan, 
Chills  the  light  it  looks  upon ; 
Flush  the  river  and  the  rill, 
February  Filldyke  1     Fill  I 

in. 
Loosen  all  our  icy  chains 
By  thy  soft  persuasive  rains ; 
Blow  the  great  clouds  in  from  sea. 
Flood  the  lowlands  and  the  lea ; 
That  the  boisterous  March  may  find 
Matter  for  his  shaping  mind. 
Tempt  the  violets  one  by  one ; 
Lift  the  crocus  to  the  sun ; 
Draw  with  brush  of  vaporous  light. 
Iris  bows  from  height  to  height ; 
Teach  us  all  thy  gentler  ways 
In  the  truce  of  sunlit  days 
Sign'd  with  fingers  moist  and  chill, 
February  Filldyke  1     Fill  I 
Temple  Bar.  EdMUND  OlLIER. 


"THE  KING  OF  LOVE  MY  SHEPHERD  IS," 
LATINE  REDDITUM. 

Rex,  Rex  amoris,  ut  Pastoris 

Consiliis  est  me  recturus : 
Sim  Tuus,  Deus :  adsis  mens : 

In  aevum  non  sum  periturus. 

Qui  lymphae  rivi  fluunt  vivi. 
Me  secum  ducit,  liberatum : 

£t  qui  per  prata  virent  sata, 
De  ccelo  confert  cibum  gratum. 

Me,  jam  vagantem,  jam  peccantem, 
Amore  tamen  me  quserebat: 

£t  Icne  stringens,  manu  cingcns, 
Quam  laetus !  domum  referebat. 


Cum,  Mortis  valle,  vagor  calle» 
Impavidus,  Te  seauar  ducem : 

Sceptro  confidens,  1  eque  videns, 
Prospiciam  aetemam  Cnicem. 

Mihi  parabis  mensam :  dabis 
Divinam  Tuam  unctionem : 

Sit  Calix  pura  effusura 
Supernam  benedictionem  1 

Sic,  sic  per  vias,  semper  fias, 
()  Deus  1  Pastor  bonus,  gratus : 

Sic,  sic  per  vitam  infinitam 
Ad  laudes  Tuas  sim  paratus  I 
Blackwood's  Mafcaxine.  J.   P> 


u. 


THE  VIOLET  AND  THE  ROSK. 

The  violet  invited  my  kiss, 
I  kiss'd  it  and  called  it  my  bride ; 

**  Was  ever  one  slighted  like  this  ?  '• 
Sighed  the  rose,  as  it  stood  by  my  side. 

My  heart  ever  open  to  grief. 
To  comfort  the  fair  one  I  turned ; 

**  Of  fickle  ones  thou  art  the  chief  I  " 
Frown  'd  the  violet,  and  pouted  and  mourned. 

Then,  to  end  all  disputes,  I  entwined 
The  love-stricken  blossoms  in  one ; 

But  that  instant  their  beauty  declined, 
And  I  wept  for  the  deed  I  had  done. 

Joseph  Skipsky. 


ROSES. 


Let  me  lie  where  the  roses  grow, 

Let  them  their  fresh  green  branches  throw 

Around  my  mound  in  the  grass. 
Let  them  lift,  in  their  fullest  glow, 
Their  faces  high  to  laugh  ana  show 

A  welcome  to  those  who  pass. 

But  let  no  sound  by  me  be  heard : 
Babble  of  stream,  or  song  of  bird. 

Be  stilled  in  the  calm  earth's  breast. 
In  the  quiet  gloom  let  me  lie, 
Where  the  tired  ear  and  weary  eye 

May  take  their  well-earned  rest 

The  day  is  gone,  so  long  and  drear : 
Sweet  It  is  to  be  resting  here, 

In  the  long  and  silent  night. 
For  fear  anagrief  away  are  swept: 
Bitter  tears  are  no  lonser  wept, 

While  I  wait  for  en(Sess  light 

Light  to  reveal  the  cherished  dead 
In  lands  from  which  all  ills  have  fled. 

And  the  ruins  which  death  has  madei 
Lands  which  never  shall  hear  a  sieh. 
In  which  nothing  but  death  -shall  ouep 

And  the  roses  never  fsudt. 
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From  The  National  Reriew. 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

There  are  some  names  in  literature 
which  the  lover  of  books  never  mentions 
without  affection  or  reverence.  They  re- 
call to  him  gifts  of  wisdom  or  of  poetic 
beauty,  that  have  permanently  enriched 
his  life ;  they  are  the  names  of  his  best 
friends,  the  choice  companions  of  solitary 
nours,  whose  presence  is  alike  acceptable 
in  times  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

No  one  has  described  the  invigorating 
and  soothing  power  of  books  more  happily 
tlian  Southey ;  and,  with  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, there  is,  perhaps,  no  man  of 
letters  of  this  century  whose  name  is  wor- 
thier of  honor.  Yet  the  reader  who  ac- 
knowledges this  allegiance  may  confess  at 
the  same  time  that  a  measured  feeling  of 
admiration  is  the  utmost  he  can  give  to 
Southey's  poetry.  His  epics  are  not 
among  the  books  he  reads  upon  sleepless 
nights  ;  neither  will  he  take  them  with  h?m 
on  a  voyage,  as  Southey  took  "Gebir." 
Open  any  copy  you  may  find  of  "  Madoc," 
"Thalaba,"  or  »*  Roderick,"  and  it  will 
probably  be  as  clean  and  fresh  as  the 
books  of  Leviticus  and  Chronicles  in  an 
otherwise  well-thumbed  Bible.  The  poet 
writes  with  the  utmost  purity  of  style,  with 
great  fertility  of  invention,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  tone  worthy  of  a  man  who  honors 
the  art  he  practises,  and  with  a  frequent 
picturesqueness  of  detail  which  wins  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  most  exacting 
critic.  His  vast  stores  of  knowledge  are 
poured  forth  abundantly ;  but  what  he 
wants,  or  seems  to  want,  is  that  incommu- 
nicable and  divine  gift  ^'hich  separates 
the  inspired  poet  from  th^  consummate 
artificer  in  verse. 

Poetry  made  Southey  happy,  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  make  him  immortal. 
The  happiness  was  enjoyed  to  the  full, 
but  the  ten  volumes  of  his  verse  have  not 
as  yet  received  the  recognition  which  their 
author  anticipated.  We  are  interested  in 
learning  that  William  Taylor,  of  Norwich, 
called  "  Madoc  "  the  best  English  poem 
that  had  left  the  press  since  "Paradise 
Lost ; "  that  Walter  Scott  read  it  through 
four  times  ;  that  it  kept  Fox  up  until  after 
midnight ;  that  Landor  said  of  "  Roderick," 
"  There  is  no  poem  in  existence  that  I  shall 


read  so  often ; "  and  that  even  Byron  pro- 
nounced it  '*  the  first  poem  of  the  time." 
And  in  our  day  we  hear  with  curiosity 
how  Dean  Stanley  upheld  against  all 
comers  the  poetical  merits  of  "  Thalaba  " 
and  **  Kehama."  People  read  these  criti- 
cisms and  opinions,  but  they  do  not  read 
the  poems ;  and,  as  a  poet,  Southey  is 
chiefly  known  to  the  present  generation 
by  his  fantastic  ballads  and  by  a  few  per- 
sonal lyrics  which,  like  the  "The  Holly 
Tree"  and  the  stanzas  written  in  his  li- 
brary, touch  all  hearts. 

That  Southey  fails  in  our  own  day  to 
win  the  public  ear  may  not  be  wholly  due 
to  a  deficiency  of  poetical  inspiration.  It 
was  not  altogether  owing  to  that  cause,  if 
we  may  judge  from  much  of  the  verse 
then  popular,  that  he  failed  during  his 
lifetime  to  gain  fame  and  wealth  from  bis 
poetry.  His  sober  method  in  such  poems 
as  "Madoc"  and  "Roderick"  was  not 
suited  to  the  taste  of  an  age  that  craved 
for  rambling  stories  in  verse,  and  gushed 
over  "  Lalla  Rookh  "  and  the  "  Loves  of 
the  Angels."  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century — a  period  which,  if  we  ei^cept 
the  Shakespearian  era,  is  unsurpassed  in 
our  literature  for  wealth  of  poetical  crea- 
tion —  neither  Coleridge  nor  Wordsworth, 
Shelley  or  Keats,  gained  the  popularity 
that  puts  money  in  the  purse.  Scott  — 
whose  success  no  one  grudges,  for  he  was 
great  all  round,  and  as  good  as  he  was 
great  —  knew  perfectly  well  that  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  "  —  his  most  successful 
though  by  no  means  his  finest  poem  — 
was  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  noblest 
productions  of  Wordsworth  or  of  Cole- 
ridge. True  poet  though  he  was  in  his 
own  vein,  he  could  not,  in  verse  at  least, 
rise  to  their  level.  Yet  Scott,  and  even 
Moore,  reaped  a  golden  harvest  while 
Wordsworth  was  complaining  that  poetry 
did  not  yield  him  enough  to  pay  for  his 
shoe-leather,  and  Southey  that  it  was  "  the 
worst  article  in  the  market."  How  popu- 
lar Byron  became  is  a  story  too  familiar 
to  be  repeated ;  but  the  student  of  English 
poetry  has  long  ago  discovered  that  By- 
ron's fame  during  his  lifetime  was  not 
chiefly  due  to  the  intrinsically  poetical 
qualities  of  his  verse. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  last  centoiy  ap- 
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peared  Campbeirs  "  Pleasures  of  Hope." 
"The  Pleasures  of  Memory,"  published 
about  seven  years  previously,  had  already 
passed  through  tea  editions,  and  from 
Rogers  the  young  Scottish  poet  seems  to 
have  caught  his  inspiration.  It  made  him 
famous  at  once;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  attraction  readers  found  in  a  poem 
full  of  inaccuracies  and  platitudes,  and  in 
which,  as  Hazlitt  wittily  says,  "the  de- 
composition of  prose  is  substituted  for  the 
composition  of  poetry."  Campbell's  youth- 
ful success,  however,  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  obvious  fact  that  in  "  the 
realms  of  gold"  immediate  popularity  is 
no  proot  of  sterling  worth.  That  he  has 
secured  a  permanent  place  in  literature  is 
due  to  his  noble  gift  as  a  lyric  poet.  His 
inspiriting  battle-pieces  have  in  them  the 
true  ring,  and  just  as  Campbell  was  wont 
to  shout  out  Scott's  fine  ballad  of  Cadyow 
Castle  on  the  North  Bridge  at  Edinburgh 
until,  as  he  said,  the  whole  fraternity  of 
coachmen  knew  him  by  his  voice,  so  will 
many  a  man  recall  the  youthful  enthusiasm 
and  impetuosity  with  which  he  recited  in 
his  walks  such  poems  as  "  The  Battle  of  the 
Baltic  "  and  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England." 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  Campbell's  ex- 
traordinary reputation  at  the  outset  of  his 
career  was  due  to  a  poem  that  is  compara- 
tivelv  worthless. 

Time  is  the  one  trustworthy  critic 
whose  verdict  is  unimpeachable,  and  the 
way  time  has  treated  a  number  of  poets 
who  flourished  between  the  years  1800 
and  1825,  might  almost  lead  us  to  accept 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Bagehot  that  *'thc 
pursuit  of  fame  seems  more  absurd  and 
trifling  than  most  pursuits."  Yet  it  is  not 
unreasonable  that  fame  should  be  dear  to 
the  poet,  athough  not  the  main  object  he 
pursues.  The  true  poet  sings  because  he 
must,  and  is  moved  less  by  ambition  than 
by  delight.  The  joy  of  his  art  was  felt 
to  the  full  by  Southey,  who  said  in  his 
younger  days  that  he  would  rather  leave 
off  eating  than  poetizing.  Even  in  those 
days  of  passionate  enthusiasm  there  was 
a  mechanical  regularity  in  his  verse-mak- 
ing which  belies  the  common  theory  of 
inspiration.  The  clerkly  virtue  of  punc- 
tuality is  not  one  with  which  the  Muse  is 
credited ;    and  a  poet  cannot  make  de- 


mands upon  her  at  specified  hours  as  he 
can  upon  his  cook,  with  the  certainty  of  a 
response.  In  later  life,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  Southey  wrote  a  good  deal  of  rub- 
bish, for  he  was  poet  laureate  at  a  time 
when  court  poetry  was  required  by  the 
yard.  It  is  a  pity  that,  having  done  its 
work,  the  greater  portion  of  this  verse 
cannot  be  buried  with  the  royal  person- 
ages whom  it  praised. 

In  middle  age  Southey  came  to  the 
conviction  that  his  name  was  likely  to  live 
chiefly  as  a  prose-writer.  Unfortunately, 
his  best  years  and  energies  were  largely 
consumed  upon  labor  which,  however  ad- 
mirable of  its  kind,  must  be  regarded  as 
ephemeral.  As  he  said  himself,  he  had 
many  mouths  to  feed,  and  all  from  an  ink- 
stand. Like  Dr.  Johnson,  therefore,  and 
in  a  spirit  that  **  makes  the  action  fine/* 
he  did  a  quantity  of  what  is  called  hack- 
work. Such  work  is  not  more  of  a  dis- 
grace to  an  author  than  it  is  to  a  physician 
to  prescribe  in  simple  cases  that  need  no 
skill,  or  to  a  celebrated  barrister  to  take 
briefs  which  would  not  test  the  ability  of 
the  youngest  member  of  the  bar.  The 
man  who  chooses  a  profession  must  live 
by  it,  and  it  is  surely  as  pleasant  and  hon- 
orable to  live  by  Quarterly  Review  arti- 
cles as  by  the  sale  of  ostrich-featliers  or  of 
mineral  waters. 

He  regretted,  of  course,  the  want  of  full 
leisure  to  complete  the  great  "  History  of 
Portugal "  which  he  fondly  hoped  would 
put  the  coping-stone  to  his  fame,  and  he 
anticipated  that  future  ages  would  honor 
him  as  the  historian  of  Brazil.  I  suspect 
he  was  mistaken  in  both  cases,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  work  which 
Southey  left  in  MS.  and  incomplete 
would  share,  though  the  theme  is  a  noble 
one,  the  neglect  and  oblivion  of  the  three 
quarto  volumes  that  form  the  •*  History  of 
Brazil."  Sad  to  say  also,  his  "  History  of 
the  Peninsular  War"  is  so  completely 
superseded  by  Napier*s  that  no  publisher 
ventures  to  produce  a  new  edition  of  a 
work  which  was  the  fruit  of  unwearied 
research,  and  for  style  has  won  the  high 
applause  of  critics  from  Coleridge  to  Mr. 
John  Morley.  With  all  his  literary  sagac- 
ity, and  he  had  it  in  large  measure,  Southe]^ 
was  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  populai 
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subjects.  He  believed  that  whatever  in- 
terested him  would  also  interest  the  public, 
and  his  greatest  success,  the  **  Life  of  Nel- 
son," may  be  said  to  have  been  achieved 
by  accident,  as  it  grew  out  of  an  article  in 
the  Quarterly,  Biography  is  Southey*s 
forte  ;  on  this  ground  he  is  a  master,  and 
there  is  a  virility  and  charm  about  such 
books  as  the  lives  of  Nelson,  Wesley,  and 
Cowper  which,  for  many  a  day  to  come, 
should  keep  their  reputation  fresh.  Pro- 
fessor Dowden,  whose  estimate  of  the  poet 
is  too  well  appreciated  to  need  my  praise, 
is  not,  I  think,  quite  happy  in  the  remark 
that  there  is  no  style  fitter  for  continuous 
narrative  than  the  pedestrian  style  of 
•Sou they.  Although  the  context  shows 
that  this  is  not  Mr.  Dowden's  meaning,  a 
pedestrian  style  implies  a  steady,  uniform, 
and  unmodulated  style,  by  the  help  of 
which  a  writer  jogs  along  the  foot-path 
way  safely  and  surely,  with  no  risk  of 
stumbling,  but  also  with  no  capacity  of 
rising  with  his  theme.  This  is  not  the 
characteristic  of  Southey's  style,  which  is 
at  once  sinewy  and  flexible,  easy  and  me- 
lodious, a  style  in  marked  contrast  to  that 
in  vogue  among  popular  writers  of  the  age 
—  to  the  alliterative  rhetoric  of  Macau- 
lay  and  to  the  richer,  but  frequently  gro- 
tesque, composition  of  Carlyle.  Southey, 
like  Dryden,  is  one  of  the  manliest  of 
writers.  He  is  totally  devoid  of  affecta- 
tion ;  he  has  no  mannerism,  and  expresses 
himself  simply  because  he  thinks  clearly. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  inner  tem- 
per of  a  man  is  reflected  in  his  written 
prose.  You  may  see  in  it  whether  he 
loves  rhetoric  more  than  truth,  whether  he 
cares  more  for  himself  than  for  his  sub- 
ject. The  poet  Gray  observed  that  good 
writing  not  only  required  great  parts,  but 
the  very  best  of  those  parts  ;  and  if,  as 
Carlyle  said,  and  as  Mr.  Froude  maintains, 
style  is  not  like  a  coat  that  can  be  put  off, 
but  like  the  skin,  an  essential  part  of  the 
living  organization,  then  does  the  harmo- 
nious, idiomatic  style  of  Southey  indicate 
a  nature  unaffected,  well-balanced,  and 
serene.  In  his  case  Boileau's  saying,  Le 
style  cest  rhomme^  may  be  accepted  with- 
out reserve. 

So  thoroughly,  indeed,   did  he  under- 
stand the  art  of  good  writing,  that  it  would 
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be  more  accurate  to  say  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  an  art  at  all.  "  There  may  be 
secrets  in  painting,"  he  wrote  to  Allan 
Cunningham,  "but  there  are  none  in  style. 
When  I  have  been  asked  the  foolish  ques- 
tion what  a  young  man  should  do  who 
wishes  to  acquire  a  good  style,  my  answer 
has  been  that  he  should  never  think  about 
it,  but  say  what  he  has  to  say  as  perspicu- 
ously as  he  can  and  as  briefly  as  he  can, 
and  then  the  style  will  take  care  of  itself." 
Again,  to  a  friend  he  said,  "  People  talk 
of  my  style  !  I  have  only  endeavored  to 
write  plain  English,  and  to  put  my  thoughts 
into  language  which  every  one  can  under- 
stand." 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  remark  that 
clearness  of  expression,  though  invaluable 
in  style,  is  not  the  secret  of  its  success. 
Something  depends  upon  the  ear,  as 
Southey  elsewhere  admits,  and  more  upon 
the  fulness  and  richness  of  an  author's 
mind  —  upon  his  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
upon  his  perception  of  the  niceties  of  lan- 
guage. Southey  wrote  from  a  full  mind ; 
it  does  not  follow  that  "plain  English" 
would  be  of  service  to  an  empty  one.  His 
prose  writings,  no  doubt,  exhibit  the  weak- 
ness, as  well  as  strength,  of  his  nature. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  stand 
severe  thought.  There  are  subjects  about 
which  he  knew  little  and  wrote  feebly; 
there  are  opinions  scattered  through  his 
volumes  at  which  we  are  forced  to  smile. 
When  he  prophesies  he  fails,  just  as  Cob- 
den  fails,  and  as  Mr.  Bright  fails ;  and 
when  he  touches  on  spiritual  experiences 
that  arouse  no  corresponding  emotion  in 
his  own  heart,  there  is  an  evident  want  of 
sympathy  and  breadth.  Few  more  de- 
lightful books  exist  in  the  language,  and 
none  more  honest,  than  his  "  Life  of  Wes- 
ley." This  "darling  book,"  the  favorite 
of  his  library,  was  more  often  in  his  hands, 
Coleridge  wrote,  than  any  other,  and  he 
added  that  it  would  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  author  to  know  that  to  this  work, 
and  to  the  "  Life  of  Baxter,"  he  was  used 
to  resort  whenever  sickness  or  languor 
made  him  feel  the  want  of  an  old  friend. 
But  Coleridge  was  keejiily  alive  to  the  biog- 
rapher's inability  to  distinguish,  in  the 
great  religious  movement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  between  what  was  unques- 
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tionable  fanaticism,  and  what,  however 
mysterious,  had  the  warrant  of  apostolic 
teaching.  In  his  admirable  narrative, 
Soiilhcy  is,  therefore,  occasionally  an  un- 
certain guide,  and  his  judgment  fails  to 
lessen — sometimes,  indeed,  it  increases 
—  the  difficulties  raised  by  his  facts.  But 
the  reader,  whether  dissenting  from  the 
writer's  opinions  or  not,  feels,  and  rightly, 
an  unhesitating  contidence  in  the  truthful- 
ness of  his  statements.  He  is  ever  the 
most  faithful  of  biographers. 

Probably  the  book  that  gave  its  author 
the  greatest  pleasure  was  "  The  Doctor/' 
that  medley  of  grotesque  fancies  and  out- 
of-the-way  learning,  of^  boyish  humor  and 
of  the  serene  wisciom  of  age.  It  was  the 
play-book  of  leisure  hours,  with  which  he 
amused  himself  more  than  he  amuses  his 
readers.  Most  of  them,  I  think,  find  it 
irritating,  and  no  one,  probably,  has  the 
courage  to  read  it  steadily  from  end  to 
end.  "  The  Doctor,"  says  Caroline  Bowles, 
"makes  me  laugh  ana  cry,  pleased,  and 

Srovoked,  and  out  of  all  patience,  in  a 
reath  "  —  a  friendly  criticism,  and,  on 
the  whole,  perhaps,  a  just  one,  of  a  book 
which  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  considered 
"singularly  thoughtful  and  diverting." 

No  English  man  of  letters,  save  Dr. 
Johnson,  has  done  so  much  to  give  dignity 
to  the  profession  of  literature  as  Southey, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  word  in  Cole- 
ridge's magnificent  eulogium  of  his  friend 
to  which  exception  can  be  taken.  His 
devotion  to  literature  was  the  noblest  of 
dedications,  adopted  without  rashness,  for 
he  knew  his  strength,  and  pursued  with 
unfaltering  consistency  and  courage.  And 
he  had  his  reward.  "  Exceptmg  that 
peace,"  he  wrote,  "which  through  God's 
infinite  mercy  is  derived  from  a  higher 
source,  it  is  to  literature,  humanly  speak- 
ing, that  I  am  beholden,  not  only  for  the 
means  of  subsistence,  but  for  every  bless- 
ing which  I  enjoy ;  health  of  mind  and  ac- 
tivity of  mind,  contentment,  cheerfulness, 
continual  emplovment,  and,  therefore,  con- 
tinual pleasure. '  And  while  describing 
himself  as  one  of  the  lightest-hearted  men 
on  the  face  of  the  wide  world,  he  adds 
that  if  Gilford  (then  presiding  over  the 
Quarterly)  could  "  see  him  by  his  fireside, 
he  would  see  a  man  working  hard  and 
getting  little  —  a  bare  maintenance,  and 
hardly  that  —  writing  poems  and  history 
for  posterity  with  his  whole  heart  ani 
soul ;  one  daily  progressive  in  learning ; 
not  so  learned  as  he  is  poor,  not  so  poor 
as  proud,  not  so  proud  as  happy." 

After  all,  the  attraction  many  of  us  feel 
for  Southey  is  caused  less  by  his  genius 


as  a  writer  than  by  his  personal  character ; 
and  his  life  will  be  found  more  worthy  of 
study  than  the  finest  of  his  works.  The 
materials  that  exist  for  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  him  are  abundant;  but 
in  order  to  know  and  estimate  Southey, 
all  other  sources  of  information  are  of 
small  account  in  comparison  with  his  own 
letters.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  wonder 
most  at  their  (quantity  or  quality.  It  was, 
perhaps,  inevitable,  that  whatever  he 
wrote  should  be  well  written,  but  how  he 
found  time  for  such  a  persistent  course  of 
letter«writixig  is  a  marvel.  "A  letter,"  he 
said,  "  is  like  a  fresh  billet  of  wood  upon 
the  fire,  which  if  it  be  not  needed  for  im- 
mediate warmth,  is  always  agreaable  for 
its  exhilarating  effects.  I,  who  spend  so 
many  hours  done,  love  to  pass  a  portion 
of  them  in  conversing  thus  with  those' 
whom  I  love." 

It  must  have  been  a  goodly  portion,  and 
in  these  letters  the  heart  of  the  man  is 
revealed.    We  see  in  them  his  well-nigh 
unrivalled  energy  in  pursuit  of  knowledge ; 
the  delight  in  Dooks  which  caused  him, 
though  a  poor  man,  to  accumulate  a  library 
of  fourteen  thousand  volumes;  a  playfm 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  mingled  with  a  pathetic 
melancholy,  that  led  him  to  write  othimself 
as  old  before  he  was  fifty ;  a  dislike  of  Lon- 
don as  strong  as  the  anection  of  Johnson 
and  of  Lamb  for  the  mighty  cit^ ;  a  som- 
bre view  of  political  affairs  which,  if  not 
always  reasonable,  was  invariably  sincere ; 
a  generous  appreciation  of  other   poets 
and  authors  —  no  one,  for  instance,  has 
written   of    Wordsworth    with    wanner 
praise  —  and  a  noble  enthusiasm  of  friend- 
ship for  which  no  sacrifice  was  too  great, 
and   which  no  absence  or   change  could 
weaken.    And  more  than  this  may  be  read 
in  the   copious  utterances  of    Southey*s 
correspondence,  for  we    gain  from   it  a 
bright  picture  of  the  domestic  happiness 
in    his  mountain   home  at  KeswicK  that 
made  it,  through  many  long  and  toilsome 
years,    a    scene    of    unclouded    delighL 
Writing  of    the  glorious  scenery  around 
him,  he  said  he  did  not  talk  much  about  it^ 
but  added,  "  These  lakes  and  mountains 
I  give  me  a  deep  )oy  f or  which  I  suspect 
I  nothing  elsewhere  can  compensate.**    la 
;  the  large  room  on  the  first  door  of  Greta 
I  Hall,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  books, 
"  the  harvest  of  many  generations,**  the 
•  work  of  his  life  was  done;  and  when  he 
'  went  to  the  window  there  was  **the  lake 
and  the  circle  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
!  illimitable  sky." 

I     No  student  could  be  more  unlike  the 
popular  notion  of  the  mere  bookworm  and 
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literary  drudge  than  Southey.  With  a 
head  on  his  shoulders  that  was  the  envy 
of  Byron,  and  "  the  most  spirited  counte- 
nance that  ever  human  form  was  graced 
with  ; "  tall,  firmly  knit,  and  blessed  with 
sound  health  and  great  muscular  strength, 
in  physique  as  in  character,  manliness 
was  his  most  striking  characteristic.  But 
this  manliness  was  combined  with  a  sus- 
ceptibility and  tenderness  that  tried  his 
strong  heart  to  the  uttermost.  If  he  was 
the  happiest  of  men,  he  was  also  the  most 
sensitive,  a  singularity  which  struck  Car- 
lyle,  Avho,  on  seeing  him  in  his  old  age, 
wondered  how,  with  such  a  nervous  sys- 
tem, he  had  not  been  torn  to  pieces  long 
since.  **  He  must  have  somewhere,"  he 
wrote,  "  a  great  deal  of  methodic  virtue  in 
him;  I  suppose,  too,  his  heart  is  thor- 
oughly honest,  which  helps  considerably." 
It  was  methodic  virtue  of  an  uncommon 
order,  it  was  an  honesty  of  heart  rarelv  to 
be  met  with,  that  bound  Southey's  aays 
together  in  natural  piety.  Although  never 
until  old  age  a  year  in  advance  of  his  lia- 
bilities, he  contracted  no  debt  he  could 
not  pay,  and  took  voluntary  burdens  on 
his  shoulders  that  would  have  crushed  a 
weaker  man.  His  lavish  generosity  was 
not  due  to  impulse ;  it  was  a  part  of  his 
life,  and  exhibited  at  every  stage  of  it. 
To  help  a  relative  or  friend  or  a  deserving 
person  who  was  neither,  he  would  give 
money  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  and 
time  also,  which  was  more  valuable  still; 
and  as  we  read  how  ready  he  was  at  all 
times  to  accept  fresh  burdens  of  charity, 
how  magnanimous  he  was,  and  how  affec- 
tionate, we  are  not  surjjrised  that  Sara 
Coleridge,  who  lived  all  her  maiden  life 
under  his  roof,  should  have  said  that, 
while  indebted  chiefly  to  Wordsworth  in 
matters  of  intellect,  "in  those  which  con- 
cerned the  heart  and  the  moral  being," 
she  was  more  deeply  indebted  to  the  char- 
acter and  daily  conduct  of  her  uncle 
Southey.  Yet  there  are  moments,  and 
one  of  them  may  be  after  reading  his  let- 
ters to  Shelley,  when  the  reader  is  dis- 
posed to  think  the  laureate  too  faultless, 
and  that  he  would  have  sympathized  more 
with  the  elder  brother  in  the  parable  than 
with  the  prodigal  son. 

Very  noteworthy,  in  a  retired  student 
like  Southey,  was  his  capacity,  to  which  I 
have  alluded  already,  for  making  friends 
and  keeping  them.  The  friends  of  his 
youth  were  the  friends  of  his  old  age,  and 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  Wal- 
ter Scott  not  only  honored  the  author  but 
loved  the  man.  Landor,  too,  clung  to 
Southey  with  the  passionate  ardor  of  his 
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nature,  and,  impulsive  though  he  was, 
never  faltered  in  his  affection.  "To  be 
deprived  of  reading  your  works,"  he  wrote 
from  Como,  "and  of  seeing  you  for  so 
many  years,  is  infinitely  the  greatest  loss 
I  sustain  in  losing  my  country."  And  in 
a  letter  at  once  nobly  frank  and  sympa- 
thetic, written  when  Southey  was  in  trou- 
ble, and  had  been  long  silent,  he  says,  in 
language  which  from  another  pen  would 
sound  like  exaggeration :  "  Believe  me, 
Southey — and  of  all  men  living  I  will  be 
the  very  last  to  deceive  and  flatter  you  — 
I  have  never  one  moment  ceased  to  love 
and  revere  you  as  the  most  amiable  and 
best  of  mortals,  and  your  fame  has  alwavs 
been  as  precious  to  me  as  it  could  ever  oe 
to  yourself."  What  a  wealth  of  fellowship 
was  here  1  but,  strange  to  say,  this  affec- 
tionate intimacy  with  the  choicest  intel- 
lects of  his  age  is  regarded  by  a  living 
writer  as  evidence  that  Southey,  like  Dav- 
enant,  with  whom  he  is  compared,  shel- 
tered himself  "  so  snugly  under  the  friend- 
ship of  great  men,  that  to  this  day  criticism 
shrinks  from  dragging  him  forth  into  the 
glare  of  noon."  Havmg  the  wit,  we  are 
told,  to  see,  in  1800,  that  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  would  reign  over  English  poetry 
in  1830,  "he  came  over  to  their  camp  witn 
equal  frankness  and  adroitness,"  and  "  im- 
posed himself  upon  his  own  generation  by 
the  force  of  his  character,  oy  the  abun- 
dance of  his  writings,  and  by  tne  tact  with 
which  he  attached  himself  to  that  party 
which  was  destined  to  popularity  in  the 
immediate  future."  ♦ 

The  imputation,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  slur 
upon  Southey*s  character.  He  was  not 
only  "  no  poet  in  the  true  sense,"  but  an 
impostor,  who  traded  on  the  friendship  of 
distinguished  authors.  It  is  difficult  to 
reply  to  a  charge,  in  my  judgment,  so  ut- 
terly without  foundation ;  and  had  it  come 
from  a  nameless  writer,  readers  who  know 
Southey  would  probably  laugh  for  one 
moment  at  the  perversity  of  the  statement, 
and  forget  it  the  next.  But  literature  is 
not  without  a  debt  to  the  editor  of  Gray, 
and  Mr.  Gosse  is  usually  so  sympathetic 
a  critic,  that  when  he  makes  an  assertion 
such  as  this,  it  cannot  be  passed  over  with- 
out notice. 

The  statement  that  Southey's  verse  se- 
cured to  the  author,  as  Davenant^s  verse 
had  previously  secured  to  him,  a  large 
audience  "  recruited  even  from  the  literary 
class  itself,"  need  not  be  contested,  but  to 
Mr.  Gosse^s  assertion  that,  for  the  mo- 


*  From  Shakeq)eare  to  PofM,  hj  Edmund  Goste,  pp. 
«55-«59» 
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ment,  " Thalaba  "  and  the  "Curse  of  Ke- 
hama  "  impressed  the  majority  of  readers, 
I  reply  that  there  is  no  proof  of  this  suc- 
cess m  the  circulation  of  those  poems. 
Unfortunately  for  Southey's  pocket,  it  was 
quite  otherwise,  and,  while  some  of  his 
contemporaries  reaped  thousands  at  their 
poetical  harvest,  he  did  not,  except  in  one 
instance,  gain  hundreds.  This  is  not  all. 
Southey's  literary  independence  and  disre- 
gard of  contemporary  praise  or  blame  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  his  character,  and  the 
assertion  that  he  contrived  to  shelter  him- 
self snugly  under  the  friendship  of  others 
is,  I  venture  to  assert,  wholly  without 
foundation.  The  high  estimate  of  his  own 
powers,  to  which  Mr.  Gosse  alludes,  is  a 
trait  inconsistent  with  such  conduct,  but 
the  strongest  refutation  of  a  charge  which, 
were  it  true,  would  make  Southey  con- 
temptible, will  be  found  in  the  whole  story 
of  his  life  as  unfolded  in  his  letters.  ♦ 

Southey,  as  every  one  knows,  in  his  esti- 
mate of  public  affairs  belonged  to  the 
minority.  He  had  no  faith  in  "self-gov- 
ernment by  count  of  heads ; "  he  did  not 
believe  that  change  was  necessarily  prog- 
ress, nor  that  revolution  was  reform. 
Like  most  of  us,  he  had  his  prejudices, 
and  expressed  them  sometimes  in  un- 
guarded language.  One  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  popular  of  modern  writers  has 
expressed  his  opinion  that,  as  a  politician, 
Southey  lacked  judgment,  and  critics  have 
been  content  to  take  Macaulay's  word  for 
it.  They  could  not  choose  a  worse  author- 
ity. I  do  not  say  that  the  famous  essayist 
of  the  Edinburgh  Re^'iew  was  wilfully  un- 
fair, but  he  was  unable  to  forget  that 
Southey  belonged  to  the  opposite  camp, 
and  had  been  for  years  the  ablest  writer 
for  the  Quarterly,  The  opinion  that 
Southey's  poems  stand  far  higher  than  his 
prose  works  is  one  which  Macaulay  is 
probably  singular  in  holding;  but  his  ad- 
verse estimate  of  several  of  the  laureate's 
political  statements  may,  perhaps,  be  jus- 
tified. At  the  same  time  the  general  im- 
pression he  tries  to  convey  of  Southey  is 
marked  by  the  exaggeration  which  so  often 
stultifies  his  criticism.  In  the  anxiety  to 
be  brilliant,  truth  is  too  frequently  sacri- 
ficed to  antithesis. 

It  may  be  admitted  that,  in  some  re- 
spects, Southe)^  was  a  Tory  of  the  old 
school.     He  objected  to  Catnolic  emanci- 


•  The  correspondence  fills  many  volumes,  and  is 
necessArilv  of  very  unequal  value.  1  hope,  before  long, 
by  the  hefp  of  it,  to  present  such  a  portrait  of  Southey 
from  his  own  pen  as  mav  lead  the  readers  of  our  day  to 
give  the  honor  he  deserves  to  an  English  worthy  whom 
the  present  generation  seems  to  have  forgotten. 


pation,  and  to  Parliamentary  reform,  and* 
according  to  the  principal  journal  of  the 
period,  sliowed  his  lack  of  judgment  by 
saying  that  reform  would  lead  to  a  new 
disposal  of  Church  property,  and  to  the 
spoliation  of  the  Irish  Church.  He  thought 
as,  by  a  curious  turn  of  the  tables,  Radi- 
cals think  now,  that  the  diseases  of  society 
can  be  remedied  by  State  interference. 
Like  Mr.  Ruskin,  his  views  on  social 
questions  were  not  those  of  the  political 
economist ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  held  objections  to  some  branches  of 
science,  as  unreasonable  as  the  poet  Cow- 
per's  contempt  for  geology.  On  the  other 
hand,  Southey  was  in  many  respects  a  re- 
former in  advance  of  his  age.  He  faTored 
national  education ;  he  wrote,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century,  against  the  absurd 
injustice  of  the  laws  of  copyright ;  he  was 
one  of  the  first  advocates  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Protestant  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
and  for  a  better  order  of  hospital  nu'ses; 
he  joined  Lord  Ashley  in  his  efforts  to 
remove  the  abuses  of  the  factory  system, 
and  to  protect  children ;  he  objected  to 
the  needless  severitv  of  the  criminal  lavis ; 
he  advocated  a  well-organized  system  of 
emigration,  as  well  as  the  most  liberal 
treatment  of  the  colonies.  Other  in- 
stances of  his  ardor  in  the  cause  of  social 
reform  are  recorded  by  Southey's  son,  who 
adds,  and  I  think  rijghtly,  that  his  father 
was  one  of  the  chief  pioneers  of  most  of 
the  great  improvements  taking  place  in 
our  time. 

Lord  Macaulay — who,  by  the  admission 
of  his  nephew,  was  a  "determined  and 
fiery  partisan  "  —  writes  of  Southey's  In- 
tolerance and  bitterness  towards  oppo- 
nents ;  and  Hazlitt,  of  all  men  !  has  echoed 
the  same  opinion.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
defend  him  in  this  respect.  He  had  strong 
feelings,  and  no  doubt  expressed  them 
with  a  vehemence  not  always  justifiaUe. 
But  it  was  enough  for  him  to  meet  an 
opponent  to  forget  all  points  of  difference, 
and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  was  amonf 
the  most  charitable  of  men.  '*Politicu 
questions,"  he  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
^'  will  never  excite  any  difference  between 
us  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  hzvt  lived 
all  my  life  in  the  nearest  and  dearest  inti- 
macy with  persons  who  were  most  op- 
posed to  me  in  such  things;'*  and  to 
another  correspondent  he  sa3rs  :  *'  I  have 
an  instinctive  horror  of  bigotry.  When 
Dissenters  talk  of  the  Establishment^  they 
make  me  feel  like  a  Hi^h  Churchman; 
and  when  I  get  among  High  Chnrchmen 
I  am  ready  to  take  reuige  in  Dissent** 

His  happiest  hours  were  spent  mtii  tilS 
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CT'eat  spirits  in  his  library  in  a  communion 
free  from  the  discord  of  controversy. 
Some  of  his  friends,  especially  Words- 
worth, who  had  no  bookish  feeling  about 
him,  thought  that  Southey's  love  of  books 
made  him  indifferent  to  other  things.  No 
doubt  it  was  his  tendency  to  live  most 
joyously  in  his  library  —  just  as  it  was 
Wordsworth's  tendency,  although  he  could 
read  a  poem  now  and  then  which  he  had 
not  written,  to  disregard  all  books  save 
his  own  volumes  ;  and  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  as  life  advanced,  and  the  even- 
ing shadows  fell  upon  him,  he  clung 
more  than  ever  to  his  favorite  authors. 
*'  Books,"  he  wrote  to  Caroline  Bowles, 
"  are  all  but  everything  to  me.  I  live  with 
them  and  by  them,  and  might  almost  say 
for  them  and  in  them."  This  was  in  1830, 
when,  to  use  Mr.  Dowden's  fine  expres- 
sion, he  was  "stepping  downwards  from 
the  heights  of  life ; "  but  the  correspon- 
dence with  Miss  Bowles  is  itself  sufficient 
to  sliow  that  a  growing  passion  for  books 
neither  lessened  the  warmth  of  his  friend- 
ship nor  his  readiness  to  do  good  to  oth- 
ers. 

Looking  over  what  I  have  written,  I 
feel  how  impossible  it  is  to  represent  the 
finest  features  of  Southey's  character  in  a 
sketch  so  slight  and  shadowy.  Forty- 
three  years  have  gone  by  since  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Crosthwaite  churchyard, 
and,  familiar  though  the  name  still  is,  the 
man  is  passing  from  remembrance.  One 
of  the  poets  ola  younger  generation,  who 
knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most,  died 
recently,  ripe  in  years  and  honor,  and, 
apart  from  Southey's  son,  there  are  now 
few  men  living  who  can  speak  of  him  with 
the  affection  of  personal  friends.  Sir 
Henry  Taylor,  in  a  passage  that  has  been 
often  quoted,  has  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that,  while  there  were  greater  poets 
in  his  generation  and  men  of  a  deeper 
philosophic  faculty,  yet  that  for  genial 
piety,  moral  strength,  the  magnitude  and 
variety  of  his  powers,  the  field  he  covered 
in  literature,  and  the  beauty  of  his  life,  it 
may  be  said  of  Southey  "justly,  and  with 
no  straining  of  the  truth,  that  of  all  his 
contemporaries  he  was  the  greatest  man." 

It  may  be  so,  but  comparisons  are  rarely 
satisfactory,  and  are  always  likely  to  pro- 
voke opposition.  This,  however,  can  be 
said,  without  any  feeling  of  hesitation, 
that  the  more  intimate  we  grow  with 
Southey's  daily  life,  the  deeper  is  our  ad- 
miration of  its  consistency  and  heroism. 
And  this  life  of  unflinching  fealty  to  duty 
was  pre-eminently  a  happy  life.  All  his 
deepest  affections  were   centred   in  his 
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home,  and,  while  the  home  circle  remained 
unbroken,  to  live  laborious  days  was  no 
pressure  on  his  buoyant  spirit.  And  his 
mirthfulness  was  not  owing  to  that  want 
of  reflection  which  leads  a  man  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  sunshine  of  the  hour.  He 
looked  death  in  the  face  and  did  not  fear 
him,  believing  in  the  "shall  be  hereafter." 
"  I  do  not  know,"  he  \vrites,  "  that  person 
who  is  happier  than  myself  and  who  has 
more  reason  to  be  happy,  and  never  was 
man  more  habitually  cheerful ;  but  this 
belief  is  the  root  which  gives  life  to  all 
and  holds  all  fast."  Life,  said  Pope,  when 
the  first  heats  are  over,  is  all  down  hill. 
It  was  not  altogether  so  with  Southey, 
but,  as  the  days  went  on,  domestic  sorrow 
tried  his  affectionate  nature  to  the  utter- 
most, and  three  years  before  he  died 
silence  and  darkness  covered  that  large 
heart  and  eager  intellect.  Could  it  have 
been  with  a  poet's  prescience  of  coming 
evil  that  Landor  sent  to  his  friend  the 
well-remembered  lines  which  are  among 
the  most  touching  he  ever  wrote  ?  — 

The  dance  of  youth,  O  Southey,  runs  not 

round, 
But  closes  at  the  bottom  of  the  room 
Amid  the  falling  dust  and  deepening  gloom, 
Where  the  weary  sit  them  down. 
And  Beauty  too  unbraids,  and  waits  a  lovelier 

crown. 
We  hurry  to  the  river  we  must  cross. 
And  swifter  downward  every  footstep  wends ; 
Happy,  who  reach  it  ere  they  count  the  loss 
Of  half  their  faculties  and  half  their  friends. 


From  The  English  Illustrated  Magaxine. 
A  SECRET  INHERITANCE. 

by  b.  l,  farjeon. 
Book  the  First. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  I  TRAVELLED  for  many  months  alone. 
I  made  acquaintances  which  never  ripened 
into  friendships,  and  seldom  did  twenty- 
four  hours  pass  without  my  thoughts  wan- 
dering to  Silvain.  Thinking  it  not  un- 
likely that  one  or  both  of  the  brothers 
had  returned  to  their  home  in  Germany,  I 
wrote  several  letters  to  them  there,  with- 
out receiving  an  answer.  This  portentous 
silence  increased  rather  than  diminished 
my  interest  in  the  man  I  loved  as  a 
brother.  In  speaking  of  him  in  these 
terms  I  am  but  giving  faithful  expression 
to  the  feelings  f  entertained  for  him ;  up 
to  that  time  I  had  never  met  a  human 
being,  man  or  woman,  who  had  so  entirely 
won  my  affectionate  regard. 
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"Family  circumstances  rendered  me 
more  than  ever  my  own  master;  I  was 
free  to  go  whithersoever  my  inclination  led 
me,  and  certainly  my  inclination  pointed 
clearly  to  that  part  of  the  world  where  I 
should  be  most  likely  to  find  my  dear 
friend.  But  I  had  no  clue  to  guicie  me  ; 
to  turn  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  in 
search  of  him  would  have  been  a  haphaz- 
ard proceeding,  and  to  hope  for  success 
in  so  unintelligent  a  search  would  have 
been  the  hope  of  a  madman.  My  anxiety 
with  respect  to  the  fate  of  Silvain  and 
Kristel  never  deserted  me,  but  it  was 
many  years  before  I  was  enabled  to  take 
up  the  links  in  the  chain. 

*'  During  those  years  a  great  and  happy 
change  occurred  in  my  own  life.  I  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  my  narrative  here  to 
remark  that  it  is  sino;ular  I  should  be  re- 
lating this  history  fully,  for  the  first  time, 
within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of 
places  in  which  the  most  pregnant  —  and 
indeed  terrible  —  incidents  in  the  career 
of  the  twin  brothers  were  brought  to  my 
knowledge.  My  wife  is  acquamted  with 
some  portions  of  this  history,  but  not  with 
all.  The  lighthouse  in  which  Avicia  was 
born  is  within  a  hundred  miles  of  this 
spot.  Indirectly  it  led  me  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  lady  who  became  my  wife,  and 
to  as  great  a  happiness  as  any  man  can 
hope  to  enjoy. 

**  Nerac  is  not  my  birthplace,  and  it  was 
in  passing  through  the  lovely  village  on 
one  of  my  visits  to  the  village  by  the  sea 
—  visits  made  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtain- 
ing intelligence  of  Silvain  —  that  I  was 
introduced  to  her.  I  pass  over  the  rec- 
ords of  a  time  which  lives  in  my  remem- 
brance as  a  heavenly  summer.  Happy  is 
the  man  who  has  enjoyed  such  a  season. 
Happier  is  the  man  to  whom  such  a  sea- 
son is  the  harbinger  of  such  home  joys  as 
have  fallen  to  my  lot. 

**  When  I  first  made  the  acquaintance 
of  my  wife,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
her  parents  were  alive,  and  I  saw  that  it 
would  be  cruel  to  ask  her  to  leave  them. 
I  did  not  put  her  love  to  such  a  test.  I 
settled  in  Nerac,  and  married  there. 

"It  is  a  solemnly  strange  reflection  by 
what  chance  threads  we  are  led  to  our 
destiny  —  a  destiny  which  may  be  one  of 
honor  or  shame,  and  which  may  bring  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  into  the  lives  of  others 
whom,  but  for  the  most  accidental  circum- 
stance, we  should  never  have  seen.  The 
doctrine  of  responsibility  is  but  little  un- 
derstood. Thus,  had  it  not  been  for  my 
chance  meeting  with  Silvain  in  London,  I 
should  never  have  known  my  wife,  and  it 
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seems  to  me  impossible  that  I  should  have 
been  a  happy  or  a  good  man  without  her. 
Such  women  as  she  keep  men  pure. 

"  Midway  between  Nerac  and  the  vil- 
lage by  the  sea  to  which  Kristel  led  his 
brother  in  his  pursuit  of  the  e[irl  who  was 
to  bring  them  to  their  doom  Ties  a  forest 
of  great  extent,  and  it  was  in  this  forest, 
after  a  lapse  of  four  years,  that  I  came 
once  more  into  association  with  Silvian 
and  Avicia.  I  was  called  in  that  direc- 
tion upon  important  business;  at  that 
period  of  my  life  I  was  an  ardent  pedes- 
trian, and  it  the  opportunity  offered,  wn 
glad  to  make  my  way  on  foot,  without  re> 
spect  to  distance.  I  may  whisper  to  yoQ 
that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  mat 
deal  of  exercise  because  I  was  afraid  of 
growing  fat 

"  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  locality, 
and  I  took  a  snort  cut,  which  proved  a 
long  one.  When  darkness  fell  I  found 
myself  entrapped  in  the  forest  amidst  a 
wilderness  of  trees.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  night  and  the  day  that  followed.  It 
was  such  a  night  as  tnat  upon  which  you, 
my  friend,  were  lying  helpless  in  the  woods 
near  Nerac.  Not  relishing  the  idea  of 
passing  a  number  of  lonely liours  in  sudi 
a  place  and  under  such  circumstances,  I 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  escape  from  the 
gloomy  labyrinth.  I  did  not  succeed,  and 
It  was  one  o*cIock  in  the  morning  by  my 
watch  before  I  made  up  my  mind  like  a 
sensible  person  to  rest  till  daylight.  So 
I  sat  me  down  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  made  the  best  of  matters.  Fatigued 
with  my  exertions  I  dozed  for  a  few  mch 
ments,  then  started  up  with  a  vague  feeUqg 
of  alarm,  for  which  there  was  no  cause, 
then  dosed  again  and  again,  with  repeti- 
tions of  similar  uneasiness ;  and  finauy  I 
fell  fast  asleep. 

"It  was  full  daylieht  when  I  awoke.  I 
arose  refreshed,  and  gazed  around  with 
smiles  and  a  light  heart,  despite  that  I  was 
hungry  and  that  there  was  no  water  in 
sight.  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  should  soon 
find  myself  in  some  place  where  I  could 
obtain  food.  Resolving  upon  my  course 
I  set  forward  in  the  direction  of  rising 

f  round,  from  the  summit  of  which  I  should 
e  able  to  overlook  the  country.  In  one 
part  of  the  forest  I  was  traversing  the 
trees  were  very  thickly  clustered,  and  it 
was  here  I  chanced  upon  the  forms  o£  a 
man  and  a  woman  lying  on  the  ground 
asleep.  The  circumstance  was  strange, 
and  I  leant  over  the  sleeping  persons  to 
see  their  faces.  I  could  scarcely  repreM 
a  cry  of  astonishment  at  the  (Uscovery 
that  the  man  was  Silvain  and  the 
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Avicia.  It  was  from  an  impulsive  desire 
not  to  disturb  them  that  I  uttered  no 
sound,  for  truly  their  appearance  was  such 
as  to  excite  my  deep  compassion. 

"  Avicia's  head  was  pillowed  upon  Sil- 
vain's  right  arm,  and  his  left  hand  was 
clasped  in  hers.  In  complete  ignorance 
of  what  had  brought  them  to  this  misera- 
ble position,  there  was,  to  my  mind,  in 
this  close  clasping  of  his  hand  in  hers,  a 
kine  of  protection,  as  though  she  were 
malcing  an  instinctive  effort  to  shield  him 
from  a  hidden  danger.  The  faces  of  both 
were  wan  with  suffering,  and  their  clothes 
were  poor  and  ragged.  I  trembled  to 
think  that  they  might  be  in  want  of  food. 

'*  As  I  gazed  in  pity  and  apprehension 
Silvain  moved.  A  spasm  of  fear  passed 
across  his  face,  and  he  exclaimed  in  ter- 
ror, *  Avicia !  Avicia !  He  is  coming 
nearer —  nearer  !     We  must  fly  !  * 

"  Before  the  words  were  uttered  she  was 
awake  and  on  her  feet.  She  saw  me  with- 
out recognizing  me,  and  she  sank  to  the 
ground  again,  with  a  piercing  scream 
which  curdled  through  my  veins,  so  much 
of  fear  and  terror  did  it  express.  Dazed, 
and  not  vet  fully  awakened,  Silvain  threw 
himself  before  her  in  an  attitude  of  pro- 
tection. 

*' '  Silvain  ! '  I  cried ;  *  do  you  not  know 
me?' 

'*  He  looked  up  with  a  shudder,  and 

f)assed  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  It  was 
ike  the  look  of  an  intelligent  animal  who 
is  being  hunted  to  his  death.  But  a 
softer  expression  came  slowly  into  them 
as  he  gazed  upon  me  and  saw  that  it  was 
a  friend  and  not  an  enemy  who  stood  be- 
fore him.  I  spoke  no  further  word  at  the 
moment,  for  the  tears  were  running  down 
his  haggard  face;  his  overcharged  heart 
had  found  relief,  and  I  turned  from  him. 

"  Presently  I  felt  his  hand  upon  my  arm. 

'**  It  is  really  you  ?  '  he  said  in  a  broken 
voice. 

** '  No  doubt  of  that,  Silvain,'  I  said  in  a 
cheerful  tone,  purposely  assumed  to  put 
him  at  his  ease,  'unless  life  is  a  delusion.' 

*' '  Would  it  were  !  'he  muttered,  *  would 
it  were!'  And  then,  suspiciously,  *Did 
you  come  to  seek  me  ?  ' 

'"No,  Silvain;  it  is  pure  accident,  if 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  accident.' 

"'There  is  not,' he  said;  *all  is  or- 
dained.' 

*'  '  One  of  our  old  arguments,  Silvain,' 
I  said,  still  with  a  cheerful  air;  I  would 
not  humor  his  gloomy  mood. 

*' '  Do  not  mock  me  ; '  and  he  spread 
his  hands,  with  upturned  palms.  *Can 
you  not  see  ?  ' 
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"  *  I  can  see  that  you  are  in  bad  trim, 
which  can  easily  be  set  right.  Silvain,'  I 
said  reproachfully,  *  this  is  not  as  we  used 
to  meet.  I  come  to  you  with  open  arms, 
and  you  receive  me  with  doubt  and  suspi- 
cion. Are  we  not,  as  we  always  were 
and  always  shall  be,  friends  staunch  and 
true.**  You  are  the  same  Silvain;  I  am 
the  same  Louis;  unchanged,  as  you  will 
find  me  if  you  care  to  prove  me.' 

**  Avicia  had  risen  and  crept  close  to  my 
side. 

"  *  Friends  staunch  and  true,'  she  said, 
echoing  my  words.  *  You  are  not  mocking 
him?' 

"*  Indeed,  no.' 

"  *  Then  give  us  food,'  she  said. 

"At  this  appeal  I  felt  my  pretended 
cheerfulness  deserting  me,  but  I  caught 
the  would-be  runaway,  and  held  it  fast. 

"  '  Food  ! '  I  exclaimed,  rattling  some 
money  in  my  pocket.  *  Would  that  I  knew 
where  to  obtain  it !  Here  am  I,  starving, 
lost  in  the  woods  last  night,  and  with  not 
an  idea  now  how  to  get  out  of  them.  Can 
you  show  me  the  way  ? ' 

" '  Yes,'  she  replied  eagerly. 

**  *  Then  I  am  fortunate,  indeed,  in  light- 
ing on  you,  and  I  bless  the  chance.  Ah, 
Silvain,  how  I  searched  for  you !  To 
leave  me,  without  ever  a  word  —  I  would 
not  have  believed  it  of  you.  It  was  as 
though  you  doubted  my  friendship,  which,' 
I  added,  '  is  as  sincere  at  this  moment  as 
ever  it  was  in  the  years  gone  by.'  Here 
there  was  a  little  choking  in  my  throat 
because  of  the  tears  which  again  flowed 
from  his  eyes.  •  I  went  to  the  village 
three  times  to  get  news  of  you,  and  had  to 
come  away  unsatisfied.  I  wrote  to  your 
home  in  Germany,  and  received  no  reply. 
We  have  much  to  tell  each  other.  But  I 
am  forgetting.  You  are  faint  and  weary, 
and  so  am  I.  Can  you  take  us  to  an  inn 
where  we  can  put  some  cheerful  life  into 
our  bodies?' 

"  I  addressed  this  last  question  to 
Avicia,  and  she  answered  yes,  and  was 
about  to  lead  the  way  when  Silvain  stopped 
her. 

"  *  Is  it  on  our  road  ? '  he  asked. 

***Yes,'  she  answered,  *it  is  on  our 
road.' 

"He  motioned  to  her  to  proceed,  and 
she  stepped  forward,  Silvain  and  I  walk- 
ing side  Dy  side  in  the  rear.  This  com- 
panionship was  of  my  prompting,  for  had 
I  not  detained  him  he  would  have  joined 
Avicia.  I  was  burning  with  curiosity  to 
learn  what  had  befallen  my  friend  during 
the  last  few  years,  but  I  restrained  myself 
from  asking  questions  which  I  felt  he  was 
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not  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  at  present 
to  answer.  Therefore  as  we  walked  on- 
wards it  was  chiefly  I  who  had  to  beguile 
the  way.  I  told  him  all  that  had  passed 
since  we  last  met,  narrated  adventures 
which  in  former  times  would  have  inter- 
ested him,  and  spoke  freely  of  my  settle- 
ment in  life  and  of  the  happiness  of  my 
home.  He  acknowledged  my  efforts  in 
monosyllables,  but  volunteered  nothing  of 
himself  or  Avicia.  At  the  end  of  about  an 
hour's  walk  we  arrived  at  a  village,  in 
which  there  was  one  poor  inn,  and  there 
we  halted.  Before  we  entered  Silvain 
said, — 

"  *  A  word  first.  I  have  been  seemingly 
churlish  and  ungrateful,  but  I  am  not  so. 
My  heart  is  overflowing  with  thankful- 
ness ;  presently,  perhaps,  I  may  have 
courage  to  unbosom  myself.  You  are  as 
you  were ;  life  is  fair  and  sweet  to  you.* 

"It  was  only  because  he  paused  here 
that  I  spoke  :  *  And  will  be  to  you,  Sil- 
vain.' 

" '  Never  again,'  he  said.  *  I  am  fol- 
lowed by  a  relentless  spirit ;  I  have  been 
pursued  for  years  by  one  who  was  heart 
of  my  heart,  soul  of  my  soul,  but  who  now, 
from  feelings  of  revenge,  and  as  he  be- 
lieves of  justice,  is  my  bitter  enemy.' 

"  *  Dare  I  mention  nis  name  to  you,  Sil- 
vain  ? 

"  *  I  will  do  so.  My  brother  Kristel.  It 
is  of  him  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  you  be- 
fore I  part;ike  of  your  charity.' 

**  *  Silvain  ! '  I  cried,  in  remonstrance. 

"*  Forgive  me.  I  am  toimented  be- 
cause of  my  condition,  because  of  Avicia's 
miserv.  Answer  me  honestly.  Is  it  really 
true  that  you  came  upon  us  by  chance  in 
the  woods  ? ' 

***  It  is  really  true.' 

"  *  Krislel  did  not  send  you  ? ' 

**  *  I  have  not  seen  Kristel  since  you  and 
I  last  met.' 

**  *  Nor  heard  from  him  ? ' 

*'  *  Nor  heard  from  him.' 

"  He  took  the  hand  I  held  out  to  him, 
and  we  followed  Avicia  into  the  inn, 
where,  very  soon,  we  were  seated  at  a 
table  with  a  modest  meal  before  us.  The 
food  was  poor  enough,  the  wine  was  thin 
and  common,  but  we  could  scarcely  have 
enjoyed  a  grand  banquet  more.  I  speak 
not  alone  for  myself,  but  for  Silvain  and 
Avicia ;  it  was  evident  to  me  that  they 
had  not  had  many  full  meals  lately.  Avicia 
especially  ate  ravenously,  and  with  a  per- 
fect sense  of  animal  enjoyment,  and  it  was 
only  when  she  had  finished  that  a  certain 
terror,  which  I  had  observed  in  both  her 
and  Silvain,  again  asserted  itself. 
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** '  Remain  here  awhile,  Avicia,*  said  Sil* 
vain,  at  the  end  of  the  meal ;  '  I  wish  to 
speak  to  our  friend  alone.* 

"  *  Are  we  safe  ? '  she  asked. 

"  *  I  think  so ;  I  hope  so.  Sleep ;  it  will 
do  you  good.' 

"  *  Thank  you,  Silvain.* 

"She  was  seated  on  a  hard  bench,  not 
conducive  to  repose;  nevertheless  she 
closed  her  eyes,  and  was  almost  immedi- 
ately asleep. 

"  *  Poor  girl ! '  said  Silvain,  with  a  sigh, 
*she  has  su£Eered  much  —  and  in  a  kw 
weeks  will  become  a  mother.* 

"  We  strolled  up  and  down  outside  the 
inn  and  conversed. 

"'You  have  behaved  to  us  with  true 
friendship,'  he  said  ;  *and  yet  you  can  see 
we  are  beggars.    Are  you  prospering?* 

**  *  I  am  not  rich,'  I  replied,  *  but  I  can 
Sparc  to  a  friend.' 

"  *  We  are  making  our  way  to  Avicta*8 
home,  to  the  lighthouse  upon  which  I  saw 
her  for  the  first  time  otherwise  than  in  my 
dreams.  I  doubt  whether  you  can  turn 
aside  the  finger  of  Fate  as  I  behold  it, 
pointing  downwards  to  a  grave,  but  you 
can  perhaps  help  us  to  cheat  it  for  a  short 
time.' 

"  *  You  speak  strangely,  Silvain ;  the 
ominous  fears  which  oppress  you  may  be 
bred  by  a  disordered  fancy.* 

"*In  our  former  intercourse,*  was  his 
reply,  *  was  my  fancy  ever  disordered  ?  I 
advanced  nothing  that  was  not  afterwards 
proved ;  I  made  no  pretence  of  accounting 
for  the  warnings  I  received ;  I  make  none 
now.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  future, 
not  so  much  for  my  own  sake  as  for 
Avicia's.  Helpless,  penniless,  without  a 
friend ' 

"  *  You  are  forgetting  me,  Silvain.' 

"  *  Ah,  yes,  my  friend,  as  you  still  de- 
clare yourself  to  be ;  I  cannot  but  believe 
you.     But  Avicia  ' 

**  *  I  am  her  friend  as  well  as  yours.* 

"  *  For  God's  sake,  do  not  speak  lightly! 
You  do  not  know  to  what  a  pass  I  am 
driven.' 

**  *  You  shall  enlighten  me,  and  I  maybe 
able  to  counsel  you.  Do  not  think  I  am 
speaking  lightly.  As  I  am  your  friend,  so 
am  I  Avicia's.  As  I  will  stand  by  you,  so 
will  I  stand  by  her.* 

**  *  In  perfect  faith,  Louis  ? ' 

*'  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  uttered  my 
name,  and  I  held  it  as  a  sign  that  I  had 
dispelled  his  distrust.  I  replied, '  In  per^ 
feet  faith,  Silvain.' 

'<  *  I  accept  it  so.  When  I  am  gone,  she 
will  not  be  quite  alone  in  the  worbL  And 
now,  will  you  give  me  a  little  money  ?    I 
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do  not  ask  you  to  lend  it  to  me,  for  I  have 
no  expectation  of  being  able  to  repay  you. 
I  will  briefly  explain  the  necessity  for  it. 
We  are  bound  for  the  lighthouse;  it  is 
our  only  refuge,  and  there  our  child  will 
be  born.  May  it  prove  a  comfort  to  the 
mother !  We  have  fifty  miles  to  go,  and 
Avicia  is  not  strong  enough  to  walk  ' 

"*Say  no  more,"  I  interrupted,  *of  the 
necessity  for  such  a  trifle;  I  can  spare 
you  more  than  sufficient  for  your  pur- 
pose.* 

*'  I  took  from  my  purse  what  was  requi- 
site for  my  immecliate  needs,  and  pressed 
the  purse  with  the  coins  that  remained 
into  his  hand.  He  took  it  in  silence,  and 
his  emaciated  form  shook  with  gratitude. 

***You  ask  no  questions  about  these,* 
he  said,  pointing  to  his  rags. 

"  *  Why  should  I  ? '  I  asked  in  return. 
*  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  upon 
which  you  might  satisfy  me.* 

"  *  I  cannot  go  into  my  history,  Louis. 
If  you  will  give  me  your  address,  I  will 
send  it  to  you  before  the  week  is  out 
Indeed,  after  your  noble  promise  with  re- 
spect to  Avicia,  it  is  yours  by  right.  It 
will  not  only  enlighten,  it  will  guide  vou.' 

"  *  I  will  wait  for  it,  and  wul  malce  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  you  soon  after  I 
have  read  it.  The  points  I  wish  to  men- 
tion are  these :  While  you  and  Avicia 
were  sleeping  in  the  forest,  and  I  stood 
looking  down  upon  you,  you  cried,  not 
because  of  my  presence,  of  which  you 
were  ignorant,  but  because  of  some  dis- 
turbing dream,  **He  is  coming  nearer  — 
nearer !  We  must  fly !  "  To  whom  did 
you  refer } ' 

"  *  To  my  brother  Kristel.  He  is  pur- 
suing us.* 

**  *  To  your  hurt  ? ' 

"  *  To  my  destruction.' 

**  *  Then  you  have  seen  him.' 

"  *  I  have  not  seen  him.  I  know  it 
through  my  dreams,  as  of  old.  You  could 
not  doubt' their  truth  when  we  travelled 
together  —  ah,  those  happy  days  I  —  you 
cannot  doubt  it  now.* 

*'  *  Then,  what  was  love  between  you  is 
turned  to  hate  .•*  *  The  words  escaped  me 
unaware  ;  I  repented  of  them  the  moment 
they  were  spoken. 

" '  Yes,*  said  Silvain,  in  a  tone  of  deep- 
est sadness,  *  what  was  love  between  us  is 
turned  to  hate.  Ask  me  no  more  ques- 
tions —  in  pity!  * 

"*But  one,  Silvain.  Have  you  any 
children?  * 

"  *  None.  The  babe  that  Avicia  will 
soon  press  to  her  breast  will  be  our  first- 
born.* 


"  To  matters  upon  which  I  saw  he  was 
then  unwilling  to  converse,  I  made  no 
further  reference.  He  engaged  a  light 
cart  and  horse,  and  a  man  to  drive  them 
to  the  village  by  the  sea.  Then  he  woke 
Avicia,  and  I  said  farewell  to  them,  and 
gazed  after  them  till  they  were  out  of 
sight 

"  As  he  had  promised,  I  received  from 
him  before  the  end  of  the  week  a  state- 
ment of  his  adventures.  It  is  now  among 
my  papers  in  Nerac,  and  I  remember  per- 
fectly all  the  salient  particulars  necessary 
to  my  story,  which  is  now  drawing  to  a 
conclusion.  I  will  narrate  them  in  my 
own  wa)r,  askins^  you  to  recall  the  day 
upon  which  the  orothers  were  last  seen  in 
the  village  by  he  sea. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Silvain,  Kristel,  and  Avicia,  accom- 
panied by  her  father,  rowed  from  the  light- 
house to  the  shore.  The  villagers  saw 
but  little  of  them ;  they  passed  out  of  the 
village,  and  Avicia*8  father  returned  alone 
to  the  lighthouse.  Kristel  loved  Avicia 
with  all  the  passion  of  a  hot,  imperious, 
and  intense  nature.  He  looked  upon  her 
as  his,  and  had  he  suspected  that  Silvain 
would  have  fallen  in  love  with  her,  it  can 
readily  be  understood  that  he  would  have 
been  the  last  man  to  bring  them  into  asso- 
ciation with  each  other.  But  so  it  hap- 
pened. 

'*  When  Kristel  and  Avicia  met  in  the 
Tjrrol,  Kristel  was  buoyed  up  with  hopes 
that  she  reciprocated  the  love  she  had 
inspired  in  his  breast.  He  had  some  rea- 
son for  this  hope,  for  at  his  request,  when 
he  asked  her  to  become  his  wife  and  said 
that  he  could  not  marry  without  his  father's 
consent,  she  had  written  home  to  her 
father  with  respect  to  the  young  gentle- 
man's proposal^  thereby  leading  him  to 
believe  that  she  was  ready  to  accept  him. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  there  was  no 
real  depth  in  her  feelings  for  him;  and, 
indeed,  it  mav  be  pardoned  her  if  she 
supposed  that  nis  fervid  protestations  were 
prompted  bv  feelings  as  light  and  as  little 
genuine  as  ner  own.  Unsophisticated  as 
she  was  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  the  fact 
of  his  making  the  honorable  accomplish- 
ment of  his  love  for  her  dependent  upon 
the  fiat  of  another  person  could  not  out 
have  lessened  the  value  of  his  declarations 
—  more  especially  when  she  had  not  tnilv 
given  him  her  heart  It  was  given  to  Sil- 
vain upon  the  occasion  of  their  first  meet- 
ing, and  it  was  not  long  before  they  found 
the  opportunity  to  exchange  vows  of  affec- 
tion—  a  circumstance  of  which  I  and 
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every  person  but  themselves  were  entirely 
ignorant.     But  love  is  cunning. 

"It  was  because  of  Avicia's  fear  of  her 
father  that  this  love  was  kept  secret ;  he 
held  her  completely  in  control,  and  —  first 
favoring  Kristel  and  then  Silvain,  playing 
them  against  each  other,  as  it  were,  to  his 
own  advantage  in  the  way  of  gifts  —  filled 
her  with  apprehension. 

"  *  Looking  back,'  Silvain  said  in  his 
statement  to  me,  *upon  the  history  of 
those  days  of  happiness  and  torture,  I  can 
see  now  that  I  was  wrong  in  not  endeav- 
oring to  arrive  at  a  frank  understanding 
with  my  brother;  but  indeed  I  had  but 
one  thought  —  Avicia.  As  Kristel  be- 
lieved her  to  be  his,  so  did  I  believe  her 
to  be  mine,  and  the  idea  of  losing  her  was 
sufficient  to  make  my  life  a  life  of  despair. 
And  after  all,  it  was  for  Avicia  to  decide. 
Absorbing  as  was  my  love  for  her,  I  should 
have  had  no  choice  out  to  retire  and  pass 
my  days  in  misery  had  she  decided  in 
favor  of  Kristel.' 

"The  base  conduct  of  Avicia*s  father 
was  to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of  turning 
brotherly  love  to  hate.  Seeing  their  infat- 
uation, he  bargained  with  each  secretly, 
saying,  in  effect,  *What  will  you  give  me 
if  I  give  you  my  daughter's  hand?  —  for 
she  will  not,  and  cannot,  marry  without 
my  consent.' 

"And  to  the  other,  *  What  mWyou  give 
me."*' 

"  He  bound  them  to  secrecy  by  a  sol- 
emn oath,  and  bound  his  daughter  also  in 
like  manner,  promising  that  she  should 
have  the  one  she  loved.  Silvain  was  the 
more  liberal  of  the  two,  and  signed  papers, 
pledging  himself  to  pay  to  the  avaricious 
father  a  large  sum  of  money  within  a  cer- 
tain time  after  his  union  with  Avicia.  So 
cunningly  did  the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse 
conduct  these  base  negotiations,  that,  even 
on  that  last  day  when  they  all  rowed  to- 
gether to  the  village,  neither  of  the  broth- 
ers knew  that  matters  were  to  be  brought 
then  and  there  to  an  irrevocable  end. 

"The  village  by  the  sea  lay  behind 
them  some  six  or  eight  miles.  Then, 
upon  a  false  pretext,  Avicia's  father  got 
rid  of  Kristel,  sending  him  on  an  errand 
for  Avicia  which  would  render  necessary 
an  absence  of  many  hours.  That  done, 
he  said  to  Silvain  and  Avicia,  *  Everything 
is  arranged.  This  day  will  see  you  man 
and  wife.     Come  with  me  to  the  priest.' 

"  *  But  where  is  Kristel  ? '  asked  Silvain, 
his  heart  throbbing  with  joy.  *  Does  he 
not  know  ? ' 

"*Yes,  he  knows,'  replied  Avicia's  fa- 
ther, *  but,  as  you  are  aware,  he  had  a 
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sneaking  regard  himself  for  my  daughter, 
and  he  thought  he  would  feel  more  com- 
fortable, and  you  .and  Avicia  too,  if  he 
were  not  present  at  the  ceremony.  He 
bade  me  give  you  his  blessing.' 

"Satisfied  with  this  —  being,  indeed, 
naturally  only  too  willing  to  be  satisfied 
— the  marriage  ceremony  took  place,  and 
Silvain  and  Avicia  became  man  and  wife. 
They  departed  on  their  honeymoon,  and 
instructed  the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  to 
inform  Kristel  of  their  route,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  join  them  at  any  point 
he  pleased. 

"Then  came  the  interview  between 
Avicia's  father  and  Kristel,  in  which  the 
young  man  was  informed  that  he  had  lost 
Avicia.  Kristel  was  dismayed  and  furi* 
ous  at  what  he  believed  to  be  the  blackest 
treachery  on  the  part  of  his  brother.  He 
swore  to  be  revenged,  and  asked  the  road 
they  had  taken.  Avicia's  father  sent  him 
off  in  an  entirely  opposite  direction,  and 
he  set  out  in  pursuit.  Needless  to  say  that 
he  soon  found  out  how  he  had  been  tncked, 
and  that  it  infuriated  him  the  more.  Not 
knowing  where  else  to  write  to  Silvaun, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  him  at  their  home 
in  Germany;  he  himself  did  not  proceed 
thither,  judging  that  his  best  chance  ol 
meeting  the  married  couple  lay  near  the 
village  by  the  sea,  to  which  he  felt  con- 
vinced Silvain  and  Avicia  would  soon  re- 
turn. Therefore  he  lurked  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village,  and  watched  by  day  and 
night  the  principal  avenues  by  which  it 
was  to  be  approached.  But  his  judgment 
was  at  fault ;  they  did  not  return. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  lovers  were  en- 
joying their  honeymoon.  In  order  to  keep 
faith  with  Avicia's  father  in  the  bamin 
made  between  him  and  Silvain  — which 
rendered  necessary  the  payment  of  a  sub- 
stantial sum  of  money  by  a  given  time  — 
it  was  imperative  that  Silvain  should  visit 
his  boyhood's  home,  to  obtain  his  share 
of  the  inheritance  left  to  him  and  Kristel 
by  thei  r  father.  The  happy  couple  dalli^ 
by  the  way,  and  it  was  not  until  three 
months  after  their  marriage  that  they  ai^ 
rived  at  Silvain's  birthplace. 

"  *  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  Kristel  there/ 
said  Silvain. 

"  Instead  of  meeting  his  brother,  Silvain 
received  the  letter  which  Kristel  had  writ- 
ten to  him.  It  breathed  the  deepest  hate, 
and  Silvain  had  the  unhapptness  of  read- 
ing the  outpourings  of  a  relentless,  vin- 
dictive spirit,  driven  to  despair  by  disap- 
pointed love. 

"  *  You  have  robbed  me,'  the  letter  said ; 
*  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  have  yoa  set 
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yourself  deliberately  to  ensnare  me  and  to 
fill  my  life  with  black  despair.  Had  I 
suspected  it  at  the  time  I  would  have 
strangled  you.  But  your  fate  is  onlv  post- 
poned ;  revenge  is  mine,  and  I  hoid  it  in 
my  soul  as  a  sacred  trust  which  I  shall 
fulfil.  You  shall  die  by  my  hands.  Never 
in  this  world  or  in  tne  next  will  I  for- 
give you.  My  relentless  hate  shall  haunt 
and  pursue  you,  and  you  shall  not  escape 
it.' 

**  And  then  the  writer  recorded  an  awful 
oath  that,  while  life  remained  within  him, 
his  one  sole  aim  should  be  to  compass  his 
revenge.  It  was  a  lengthy  letter,  and 
strong  as  is  my  description  of  it,  it  falls 
short  of  the  intense  malignity  which  per- 
vaded every  line.  Kristel  launched  a  curse 
so  terrible  against  his  brother  that  Sil- 
vain's  hair  rose  up  in  horror  and  fear  as 
he  read  it.  These  are  Silvain's  own  words 
to  me. 

"'After  reading  Kristel's  letter,'  he 
said,  *  I  felt  that  I  was  accursed,  and  that 
it  was  destined  that  he  should  kill  me.' 

**  How  to  escape  the  terrible  doom, 
though  he  had  scarcely  a  hope  of  averting 
it,  how  to  prevent  the  crime  of  blood- 
guiltiness  lying  upon  KristeFs  soul,  —  this 
was  thereafter  the  object  of  Silvain's  life. 
It  afforded  him  no  consolation  to  know 
that  for  the  intense  hate  with  which  Kris- 
tel's  heart  was  filled  Avicia's  father  was 
partly  responsible. 

**  In  its  delineation  of  the  trickery  by 
which  Kristel  had  been  robbed  of  Avicia 
the  letter  was  not  truthful,  for  there  had 
occurred  between  the  brothers  a  conver- 
sation in  which  Silvain  had  revealed  his 
love  for  her.  Kristel's  overwrought  feel- 
ings probably  caused  him  to  forget  this  — 
or  it  may  have  been  a  perversion  of  fact 
adopted  to  give  sanction  to  hate. 

'*  Kristel's  letter  was  not  the  only  de- 
spairing greeting  which  awaited  Silvain 
in  the  home  of  nis  boyhood.  By  some 
unhappy  means  the  inheritance  left  by  his 
father  had  melted  away,  and  he  found 
himself  a  beggar.  Thus  he  was  unable 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  bargain  Avi- 
cia's  father  had  made  with  him.  This 
part  of  his  misfortune  did  not  greatly 
trouble  him  ;  it  was  but  a  just  punishment 
to  a  grasping,  avaricious  man;  but  with 
beggary  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  his 
brother's  curse  and  awful  design  weighing 
upon  him,  his  situation  was  most  dreadful 
and  pitiable. 

"  It  was  his  intention  to  keep  KristePs 
letter  from  the  knowledge  of  Avicia,  but 
she  secretly  obtained  possession  of  it,  and 
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it  filled  her  soul  with  an  agonizing  fear. 
They  decided  that  it  was  impossible  to 
return  to  the  village  by  the  sea. 

"*  It  is  there  my  brother  waits  for  us,' 
said  Sih'ain. 

"  So  from  that  time  they  commenced  a 
wandering  life,  with  the  one  dominant  de- 
sire to  escape  from  Kristel. 

"  I  cannot  enter  now  into  a  description 
of  the  years  that  followed.  They  crept 
from  place  to  place,  picking  up  a  precari- 
ous existence,  and  enduring  great  pri- 
vations. One  morning  Silvain  awoke, 
trembling  and  afraid.  *  I  have  seen  Kris- 
tel,' he  said. 

'*  She  did  not  ask  him  how  and  under 
what  circumstances  he  had  seen  his 
brother. 

"  *  He  has  discovered  that  we  are  here, 
and  he  is  in  pursuit  of  us,'  Silvain  con- 
tinued.   *  We  must  fly  without  delav.' 

"This  was  an  added  grief  to  Avicia. 
The  place  in  which  Silvain's  dream  of  his 
brother  had  been  dreamt  had  afforded 
them  shelter  and  security  for  many  weeks, 
and  she  had  begun  to  indulge  in  the  hope 
that  they  were  safe.  Vain  hope  !  They 
must  commence  their  wanderings  again. 
From  that  period,  at  various  times,  Silvain 
was  visited  by  dreams  in  which  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  Kristel's  move- 
ments in  so  far  as  they  affected  him  and 
Avicia  and  the  mission  of  vengeance  upon 
which  Kristel  was  relentlessly  Dent.  They 
made  their  way  to  foreign  countries,  and 
even  there  Kristel  pursued  them.  And  so 
through  the  days  and  the  years  continued 
the  pitiful  flight  and  the  merciless  pursuit. 
In  darkness  they  wandered  often,  the 
shadow  of  fate  at  their  heels,  in  Avicia's 
imagination  lurking  in  the  solitudes 
through  which  thev  passed,  amidst  thick- 
ets of  trees,  in  hollows  and  ravines,  wait- 
ing, waiting,  waiting  to  fall  upon  and 
destroy  them.  An  appalling  life,  the  full 
terrors  of  which  the  mind  can  scarcely 
grasp. 

"  At  length,  when  worldly  circumstances 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  them  that  they 
hardly  knew  where  to  look  for  the  next 
day's  food,  Avicia  whispered  to  her  hus- 
band that  she  expected  to  become  a 
mother,  and  that  she  was  possessed  by  an 
inexpressible  longing  that  her  child  should 
be  born  where  she  herself  first  drew  breath. 
After  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  it  ap- 
peared to  Silvain  that  the  lighthouse 
would  be  the  likeliest  place  of  safety,  and 
besides  it  was  Avicia's  earnest  wish.  They 
were  on  the  road  thither  when  I  chanced 
upon  them  in  the  forest 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  After  reading  Silvain's  letter  I  lost 
as  little  time  as  possible  in  paying  a  visit 
to  the  village  by  the  sea.  I  took  with  me 
some  presents  lor  the  villagers,  who  were 
unaffectedly  glad  to  see  me,  and  not  be- 
cause of  tne  gifts  I  brought  for  them. 
There  I  heard  what  news  they  could  im- 
part of  the  history  of  the  bVhthouse  since 
I  last  visited  them.  The  disappointment 
with  respect  to  the  money  he  expected 
from  Silvain  had  rendered  the  keeper 
more  savage  and  morose  than  ever.  For 
years  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
nc  lived  alone  on  the  lighthouse,  but 
within  the  last  twelve  months  he  had  sent 
for  a  young  man  who  was  related  to  him 
distantly,  and  who  was  now  looking  after 
the  lights.  This  young  man  was  deaf  and 
dumb.  What  kind  of  comfort  the  com- 
panionship of  a  man  so  afflicted  could  be 
in  such  a  home  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
the  new  arrival  came  in  ^ood  time,  for  two 
months  afterwards  Avicia*s  father  slipped 
over  some  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lighthouse,  and  so  injured  himself  that  he 
could  not  rise  from  his  bed.  Thus,  when 
Silvain  and  Avicia  presented  themselves 
he  could  make  no  practical  resistance  to 
their  taking  up  their  abode  with  him. 
However  it  was,  there  they  were  upon  my 
present  visit,  and  I  went  at  once  to  see 
them. 

"They  received  me  with  a  genuine 
demonstration  of  feeling,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  see  that  they  were  looking  better.  Reg- 
ular food  and  the  secure  shelter  of  a  roof 
from  which  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
turned  away  at  a  moment's  notice,  doubt- 
less contributed  to  this  improvement. 
The  pressure  of  a  dark  terror  was,  how- 
ever, still  visible  in  their  faces,  and  during 
my  visit  I  observed  Silvain  go  to  the  outer 
gallery  at  least  three  or  four  times,  and 
scan  the  surrounding  sea  with  anxious 
eyes.  To  confirm  or  dispel  the  impres- 
sion I  gathered  from  this  anxious  outlook 
I  questioned  Silvain. 

*"  I  am  watching  for  Kristel,'  he  said. 

***  It  is  scarcely  likely  he  will  come  to 
you  here,'  I  said. 

***He  is  certain  to  come  to  me  here,* 
said  Silvain ;  *he  is  now  on  the  road.' 

**  *  You  know  this  from  your  dreams  ?  * 

"*Yes,  my  dreams  assure  me  of  it. 
What  wonder  that  I  dream  of  the  spirit 
which  has  been  hunting  me  for  years  in 
the  person  of  Kristel  ?  I  think  of  nothing 
else.  Waking  or  sleeping,  he  is  ever  be- 
fore me.' 

"*  Should  he  come,  what  will  you  do, 
Silvain?' 


**  *  I  hardly  know ;  but  at  all  hazards  he 
must,  if  possible,  be  prevented  from  e£Eect- 
ing  an  entrance  into  the  lighthouse.  It 
would  be  the  death  of  Avicia.* 

"  He  pronounced  the  words  *  if  possible ' 
with  so  much  emphasis  that  I  said,  — 

"  *  Surely  that  can  be  prevented.' 

"  *  I  cannot  be  on  the  alert  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,'  said  Silvain.  <  My  dread 
is  that  at  a  time  when  1  am  sleepinj^  he 
will  take  me  unaware.  Hush  I  Aviaa  is 
coming  up  the  stairs ;  do  not  let  her  hear 
us  conversing  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  the  terror  of  her  life.  She  does  not 
know  that  I  am  constantly  on  the  watch.' 

**  In  this  belief  he  was  laboring  under  a 
delusion,  for  Avicia  spoke  to  me  privately 
about  it;  she  was  aware  of  the  anxiety 
which,  she  said,  she  was  afraid  was  wear- 
ing him  away ;  and  indeed,  as  she  made 
this  allusion  and  I  glanced  at  Silvain,  who 
was  standing  in  another  part  of  the  light* 
house,  I  observed  what  had  hitherto  es- 
caped  me,  that  his  features  were  thinner, 
and  that  there  was  a  hectic  flush  upoo 
them  which,  in  the  light  of  his  traffic  story, 
too  surely  told  a  tale  of  an  inwara  fretting 
likely  to  prove  fatal.  She  told  me  that 
often  in  the  nieht  when  Silvain  was  sleep- 
ing she  would  rise  softly  and  go  to  the 
gallery,  in  fear  that  Kristel  was  stealthily 
approaching  them. 

**  I  saw  her  father.  He  gazed  at  me, 
and  did  not  speak  —  not  that  he  was  un- 
able, but  because  it  was  part  of  the  cun- 
ning of  his  nature.  Silvain  informed  me 
that  Avicia  expected  her  baby  in  three 
weeks  from  that  day.  I  had  not  come 
empty-handed,  and  I  left  behind  me  wel- 
come remembrances,  promising  to  come 
again  the  following  week. 

"  I  kept  my  promise.  Upon  seeing  me, 
a  woman  of  the  village  ran  towards  me, 
and  whispered,  — 

"  *  Kristel  is  here.' 

*'  I  followed  the  direction  of  her  gaze, 
which  was  simply  one  of  curiosity,  and 
saw  a  man  standing  on  the  beach, 'facing 
the  lighthouse.  I  walked  straight  up  to 
him,  and  touched  him  with  my  hand.  He 
turned,  and  I  recognized  KristeL 

"  I  recognized  him  — ^^yes ;  but  not  from 
any  resemolance  he  bore  to  the  Kristel  of 
former  days.  Had  I  met  him  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  I  should  not  have 
known  him.  His  thin  face  was  covered 
with  hair ;  his  eyes  were  sunken  and  wild; 
his  bony  wrists,  his  long  fineers,  seemed 
to  be  fleshless.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  men- 
tioned m^  name.  He  heard  me,  bat  did 
not  reply.  I  begged  him  to  speak,  and  be 
remained  silent    After  his  first  look  at 
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me  he  turned  from  me,  and  stood  with  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  lighthouse.  I 
would  not  accept  his  reception  of  me ;  I 
continued  to  address  him;  I  asked  him 
upon  what  errand  he  had  come,  and  why 
he  kept  his  eyes  so  fixedly  upon  the  light- 
house. 1  gave  him  information  of  myself, 
and  said  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  him 
in  my  home  —  with  a  vague  and  foolish 
hope  that  he  would  accept  the  invitation, 
and  that  I  might  be  able  to  work  upon  his 
better  nature.  And  still  no  word  came 
from  him.  I  did  not  dare  to  utter  the 
name  of  either  Silvain  or  Avicia,  fearing 
that  I  should  awake  the  demon  that  had 
taken  possession  of  his  soul. 

**  By  the  time  that  I  had  exhausted  what 
I  thought  it  wise  and  good  to  say,  I  found 
myself  falling  into  a  kind  of  fascination, 
produced  by  his  motionless  attitude,  and 
the  fixed  gaze  in  his  unnaturally  brilliant 
eyes.  It  was  a  bright  day,  and  1  knew 
that  my  imagination  was  playing  me  a 
trick,  but  I  saw  clearly  with  my  mind*s 
eye  the  outer  gallery  of  the  lighthouse, 
and  the  figure  of  Avicia  standing  thereon, 
with  her  hair  hanging  loose,  and  a  scarlet 
covering  on  her  head.  Was  it  a  spiritual 
reflection  of  what  this  silent,  motionless 
man  was  gazing  upon  .•*  I  shuddered,  and 
passed  my  hand  across  my  eyes ;  the 
vision  was  gone  —  but  he  gazea  upon  it 
still. 

**  I  was  compelled  at  length  to  leave 
him  standing  there  upon  the  beach,  and 
he  took  no  notice  of  my  departure. 

"Others  were  observing  him  as  well  as 
I,  and  had  watched  me  with  curiosity  dur- 
ing the  time  I  stood  by  his  side.  When 
I  was  among  them  they  asked  if  he  had 
spoken  to  me. 

"  *  No,'  I  replied,  *  I  could  get  no  word 
from  him.' 

'*' Neither  has  he  spoken  to  us,'  they 
said.  *■  Not  a  sound  has  passed  his  lips 
since  his  arrival." 

"  '  When  did  he  arrive  ? '  I  inquired. 

*'  *  Yesterday,'  they  answered,  *  and  our 
first  thought  was  that  he  would  want  a 
boat  to  row  to  the  lighthouse,  but  he  did 
not  ask  for  it.  Surely  he  must  wish  to 
see  his  brother!  There  is  something 
strange  about  him,  do  you  not  think  so? 
One  of  our  women  here  insists  that  he  is 
dumb.' 

" '  He  must  be  dumb,'  said  the  woman ; 

*  else  why  should  he  not  speak  ? ' 

" '  There  was  a  jealousy  between  him 
and  his  brother,'  said  an  elderly  woman, 

*  about  Avicia.' 

"'What  has  that  to  do  with  it?'  ex- 
claimed the  woman  who  pronounced  him 
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dumb.  *  Jealousy,  like  love,  does  not  last 
forever.  She  is  not  the  only  woman  in 
the  world,  and  men  have  eyes.  They  must 
have  made  up  their  quarrel  long  ago.  Be- 
sides, if  he  was  jealous  still,  which  isn't 
in  the  least  likely,  that  would  not  make 
him  dumb  !  His  tongue  would  be  all  the 
looser  for  it.' 

"  *  More  terrible,'  thought  I,  *  is  the 
dread  silence  of  that  motionless  man  than 
all  the  storms  of  wrath  his  tongue  could 
utter.' 

"  From  what  the  villagers  said,  I  knew 
that  they  were  in  ignorance  of  the  hatred 
which  filled  KristeT's  heart,  and  I  debated 
within  myself  what  it  was  best  to  do. 
That  the  simple  men  of  the  village  would 
not  voluntarily  make  themselves  parties 
to  any  scheme  of  blind  vengeance  on  the 
part  of  one  brother  against  another  I  was 
certain,  but  I  was  not  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  right  to  eive  them  my  whole 
confidence,  and  tell  them  all  I  knew.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  not  be  right  to  al- 
low them  to  remain  in  complete  ignorance, 
for  by  so  doing  they  might  be  made  un- 
wittingly to  further  Kristel's  designs  upon 
his  brother's  life.  There  was  a  priest 
in  the  village,  and  I  went  to  him,  and 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy  revealed  some- 
thing, but  not  all,  of  the  meaning  of  Kris- 
tel's appearance. 

**  *  Come  with  me,'  he  said. 

'*  I  accompanied  him,  and  once  more 
stood  by  the  side  of  Kristel.  The  priest 
addressed  him,  counselled  him,  exhorted 
him,  and,  like  myself,  could  obtain  no 
word  from  him.  kindlier  speech  I  never 
heard,  but  it  made  no  impression  upon 
Kristel. 

"  *  He  musfhe  dumb,'  said  the  priest,  as 
we  moved  away. 

•**Not  so,'  I  said  earnestly;  *were  he 
dumb,  and  unable  to  Hear  what  is  said  to 
him,  he  would  certainly  indicate  by  some 
kind  of  sign  thatspeecn  addressed  to  him 
was  falling  upon  ears  that  were  deaf.  He 
is  possessed  by  a  demoniac  obduracy,  and 
his  apparent  indifference  is  but  a  part  of 
a  fell  design  to  which  I  should  be  afraid 
to  give  a  name.' 

"  The  priest  was  impressed  by  this  view 
of  the  matter,  which  could  not  out  appeal 
successfully  to  a  man's  calm  reason. 

"*  What  can  I  do?'  he  asked.  *If  a 
man  is  determined  not  to  speak,  I  have 
no  power  to  compel  him.' 

"*  It  is  in  your  power,'  I  said,  *to  pre- 
vent bloodshed.' 

**  *  Bloodshed ! '  he  echoed,  in  a  startled 
tone. 

"  *  Nothing  less,  I  fear,'  I  said.    *  Lay 
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an  injunction  upon  the  villagers  not  to 
lend  that  man  a  boat,  and  not,  under  any 
pretext,  to  row  him  to  the  lighthouse.' 

**  *  What  dreadful  thoughts  do  your 
words  suggest ! '  exclaimed  the  priest. 
*  They  alarm  and  bewilder  me.' 

" '  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  more  at  the 
present  moment,'  I  said.  *  I  shall  not 
leave  the  village  to-day.  I  myself  will  see 
that  man's  brother,  and  will  obtain  per- 
mission from  him  to  reveal  all  I  know. 
Meanwhile  give  not  that  soul-tossed 
wretch  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out  a 
scheme  of  ruthless  vengeance  which  he 
has  harbored  for  years.' 

**  *  Tell  me  explicitly  what  you  wish  me 
to  do.' 

"  *  I  have  already  told  you.  That  man, 
with  the  connivance  or  assistance  of  any 
person  in  this  village,  must  not  be  enabled 
to  get  to  the  lighthouse.' 

"  *  He  shall  not,'  said  the  priest. 

**  And  he  mixed  with  the  villagers,  men 
and  women,  and  laid  upon  them  the  in- 
junction I  desired.  With  my  mind  thus 
set  at  ease  for  at  least  a  few  hours,  I  en- 
gaged a  couple  of  boatmen  to  row  me  to 
Silvain.  I  half  expected  that  Kristel 
would  come  forward  with  a  request,  made 
if  not  in  speech  in  dumb  show,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  accompany  me,  and  I  had  re- 
solved what  action  to  take ;  but  he  made 
no  step  towards  me.  He  gave  no  indica- 
tion even  of  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
taking  place  within  a  dozen  yards  of  him, 
although  it  was  not  possible  that  the  put- 
ting on  of  the  boat  from  the  shore  could 
have  escaped  his  observation. 

*'  *  If  he  is  not  deaf  and  dumb,'  said  one 
of  the  rowers,  *he  must  have  gone  clean 
out  of  his  senses.' 

"'Neither  one  nor  the  other,'  thought 
I ;  *he  is  nursing  his  vengeance,  and  has 
decided  upon  some  plan  of  action.' 

"  Silvain  and  Avicia  were  on  the  outer 
gallery,  and  when  I  joined  them  Silvain 
drew  me  aside. 

'* '  You  have  news  of  Kristel,'  he  said. 
I  nodded,  and  he  continued  :  *  I  know 
without  the  telling.     He  is  in  the  village.' 

*'  *  Who  informed  you  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  *  No  human,'  he  replied,  with  a  sad 
smile.  *  I  shut  my  eyes  and  see  him  stand- 
ing upon  the  beach,  looking  towards  us.' 

**  In  truth  that  was  a  physical  impossi- 
bility, but  I  needed  no  further  proof  of  the 
mysterious  insight  with  which  Silvain  was 
gihed.  I  related  to  him  all  that  had 
passed  between  me  and  Kristel  and  the 
priest,  and  of  the  precautions  taken  to 
keep  from  Kristel  the  means  of  reaching 
the  lighthouse. 
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"  *  That  will  not  prevent  him  from  cool- 
ing,' said  Silvain  ;  *  he  is  a  fine  swimmer. 
I  myself,  were  I  desperately  pushed  to  it, 
would  undertake  to  swim  to  the  villa^ 
You  hold  to  your  promise, — you  holota 
your  promise,  Louis,  with  respect  to  Avi- 
cia?' 

*' '  It  is  binding  upon  me,'  I  replied ;  *  my 
word  is  given.' 

"  *  Faithful  friend  !  Neither  will  my 
child  be  left  without  a  counsellor.  Louis, 
I  shall  never  see  the  face  of  my  child  —  f 
shall  never  feel  his  little  hands  about  my 
neck  I ' 

"  *  Were  it  not  for  the  tender  sympathy 
I  have  for  you,'  I  said  in  a  tone  of  reproot, 
'  1  should  feel  inclined  to  be  angry.  Did 
you  not  confess  to  me  in  former  days  that 
you  could  not  see  into  the  future  ?  And 
nere  you  are  raising  up  ghosts  to  make  the 
present  more  bitter  than  it  is.  No,  nOp 
Silvain.  Black  as  things  appear,  there  are 
bright  years  yet  in  store  for  you.* 

"  *  I  cannot  help  my  forebodings,  Louis. 
True,  I  cannot,  nor  can  any  man,  see  into 
the  future,  but  what  can  I  do  to  turn  my 
brother's  hate  from  me?'  It  was  a  cry 
of  anguish  wrung  from  his  suffering  heart 
'  I  think  of  the  days  of  our  childhood, 
when  we  strolled  in  the  woods  with  our 
arms  round  each  other's  necks,  I  think  of 
the  dreams  we  mapped  of  the  future ;  nm- 
ning  water  by  the  side  of  which  we  sat^ 
bending  over  to  see  our  faces,  and  making 
our  lips  meet  in  a  shadowed  kiss,  flowers 
we  picked  in  field  and  meadow,  errands 
of  mercy  we  went  upon  together,  twilight 
communings,  the  little  sweethearts  we  had 
—  all  these  innocent  ways  of  childhood 
rise  before  me,  and  fill  me  with  anguish. 
What  can  I  do  ?  —  what  can  I  do  to  oring 
him  back  to  me  in  brotherly  love  ?  Louis, 
I  have  a  fear  that  I  have  never  whispered 
to  living  soul.  It  is  that  Avicia  may  have 
twin  children,  as  Kristel  and  I  are,  and 
they  should  ctow  up  to  be  as  we  are 
now !  Would  it  not  be  better  that  they 
should  be  bom  dead,  or  die  yoang,  when 
their  souls  are  not  stained  with  hatred  of 
each  other  and  with  evil  thoughts  that 
render  existence  a  curse?' 

"  We  were  alone  when  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  agonized  feelings ;  Avicia  had 
left  us  to  attend  to  domestic  duties.  I 
could  say  nothing  to  comfort  him ;  to  harp 
upon  one  string  of  intended  consolation  to 
a  man  who  is  m  no  mood  to  accept  it  b^ 
comes,  after  a  time,  an  oppression.  He 
paced  up  and  down,  twining  his  fingers 
convulsively,  and  presently  said,— 

'* '  It  would  be  too  mucn,  Louis,  to  ask 
you  to  remain  with  me  a  little  white  ?  * 
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**  *  No,'  I  replied,  *  it  would  not  Indeed, 
it  was  partly  in  my  mind  to  suggest  it 
The  crisis  you  have  dreaded  for  many 
years  has  come,  and  if  you  wish  me  to  stop 
with  you  a  day  or  two  I  will  willingly  do 
so.  It  may  be  —  I  do  not  know  now — 
that  I  can  be  of  service  to  you.  The  boat- 
men are  waiting  in  the  boat  below.  I  will 
write  a  letter  to  my  wife,  and  they  shall 
post  it,  informing  her  that  I  shall  be  ab- 
sent from  home  perhaps  until  the  end  of 
the  week,  by  which  time  I  hope  the  cloud 
will  have  passed  awav.  No  thanks,  Sil- 
vain  ;  friendship  would  be  a  poor  and  val- 
ueless thing  if  one  shrank  from  a  sacrifice 
so  slight.' 

"  I  wrote  my  letter,  and  despatched  it 
by  the^  boatmen.  Then  we  waited  for 
events ;  it  was  all  that  it  was  in  our  power 
to  do. 

"  Avicia  was  very  glad  when  she  heard 
of  my  intention  to  remain  with  them  a 
while. 

***Your  companionship  will  do  him 
good/  she  said.  *  He  has  no  one  but  me 
to  talk  to,  and  he  speaks  of  but  one  sub- 
ject. If  this  continues  long  he  will  lose 
nis  reason.* 

"  The  day  passed,  and  night  came  on. 
There  was  but  scanty  living  accommo- 
dation in  the  lighthouse,  but  a  mattress 
was  spread  for  me  upon  the  floor  of  the 
tiny  kitchen;  and  there  I  was  to  sleep. 
Avicia  and  Silvain  wished  me  to  occupy 
their  bed,  but  I  would  not  have  it  so. 
Before  retiring  to  rest,  Silvain  and  I 
passed  two  or  three  hours  in  converse ;  I 
purposely  led  the  conversation  into  for- 
eign channels,  and  when  I  wished  him 
good-night  I  was  rejoiced  to  perceive  that 
I  had  succeeded  for  a  brief  space  in  di- 
verting his  mind  from  the  fears  which 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  him. 

"  Nothing  occurred  during  the  night  to 
disturb  us  ;  I  awoke  early,  and  lay  waiting 
for  sunrise ;  but  no  light  came,  and  when, 
aroused  by  Silvain,  I  left  my  bed  and 
went  to  the  outer  gallery,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  that  all  surrounding  space  was 
wrapt  in  a  thick  mist. 

**  *  A  great  storm  will  soon  be  upon  us,' 
said  Silvain. 

**  He  was  right ;  before  noon  the  storm 
burst,  and  the  sea  was  lashed  into  fury. 
It  was  a  relief  to  see  the  play  of  lightning 
upon  the  angry  waters,  but  it  was  terrible 
too,  and  I  thought  how  awful  and  joyless 
a  lone  life  must  be  when  spent  in  such  a 
home.  This  second  day  seemed  as  if  it 
would  never  end,  and  it  was  only  by  my 
watch  that  I  knew  of  the  approach  of 
night    With  the  sounds  of  the  storm  in 
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my  ears  I  lay  down  upon  my  mattress  and 
fell  asleep. 

**  I  know  not  at  what  time  of  the  night 
I  awoke,  but  with  black  darkness  upon 
and  around  me,  I  found  myself  sitting  up, 
listenine  to  sounds  without  which  did  not 
proceed  from  the  conflict  of  the  elements. 
At  first  I  could  not  decide  whether  they 
were  real  or  but  the  refrain  of  a  dream  by 
which  I  had  been  disturbed ;  soon,  how- 
ever, I  received  indisputable  evidence  that 
they  were  not  the  creations  of  my  fancy. 

**  *  Kristel !  For  God's  sake,  listen  to 
me!' 

'*  The  voice  was  Silvain's,  and  the  words 
were  uttered  in  outer  space.  When  I  re- 
tired to  rest  I  had  lain  down  in  my  clothes, 
removing  only  my  coat,  and  using  it  as  a 
covering.  I  quicklv  put  it  on,  and  lit  a 
lamp,  to  w*hich  a  cnam  was  attached,  by 
which  means  it  could  be  held  over  the 
walls  of  the  lic^hthouse.  The  lamp  was 
scarcely  lighted,  when  Avicia,  but  h^ 
dressed,  rushed  into  the  little  room. 

"  *  Silvain  I '  she  cried.  •  Where  is  Sil- 
vain?' 

**  Her  eyes  wandered  round  the  room, 
seeking  him.  At  that  moment  the  voice 
from  without  pierced  the  air. 

« *  Kristel  I  Oh,  my  brother,  listen  to 
me!' 

**  I  threw  my  arms  round  Avicia,  and 
held  her  fast. 

ct « y/Yiy  do  you  hold  me  ? '  she  screamed. 
'Are  you,  too,  leagued  against  us?  Sil- 
vain !  Silvain ! ' 

*Mt  needed  all  my  strength  to  restrain 
her  from  rushine  out  in  her  wild  delirium, 
perhaps  to  her  destruction.  I  whispered 
to  her  hurriedly  that  I  intended  to  go  to 
the  outer  gallery,  and  that  she  should  ac- 
company me;  and  also  that  if  she  truly 
wished  to  be  of  assistance  to  her  husband, 
she  must  be  calm.  She  ceased  instantly 
to  struggle,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  sup- 
pressed excitement, — 

"  *  Come,  then.' 

**  I  did  not  quit  my  hold  of  her,  but  I 
used  now  only  one  hand,  which  I  clasped 
firmly  round  her  wrist,  my  other  being 
required  for  the  lantern.  The  next  mo- 
ment we  were  standing  upon  the  gallery, 
bending  over.  It  was  pi  ten  dark,  and  we 
could  see  nothing ;  even  the  white  spray 
of  the  waves  as  they  dashed  against  the 
stone  walls  was  not  visible  to  us ;  but  we 
heard  Silvain's  voice  at  intervals,  appeal- 
ing  in  frenzied  tones  to  Kristel,  who,  it 
needed  not  the  evidence  of  sight  to  know, 
was  holding  on  to  the  chains  and  strug- 
gling with  his  brother.  How  the  two 
came  into  that  awful  position  was  never 
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discovered,  and  I  could  only  judge  by  in- 
ference that  Kristel,  in  the  dead  of  this 
deadly  night,  had  made  his  way  by  some 
means  to  the  lighthouse,  and  was  endeav- 
oring to  effect  an  entrance,  when  Silvain, 
awakened  by  his  attempts,  had  gone  out 
to  him,  and  was  instantly  seized  and 
dragged  down. 

"  So  fearful  and  confused  were  the 
minutes  that  immediately  followed  that  I 
have  but  an  indistinct  impression  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  time,  which  will  live 
ever  within  me  as  the  most  awful  in  my 
life.  I  know  that  I  never  lost  my  grasp 
of  Avicia,  and  that  but  for  me  she  would 
have  Hung  herself  over  the  walls ;  I  know 
that  the  brothers  were  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle for  life  and  death,  and  that  Silvain 
continued  to  make  the  most  pathetic  ap- 
peals to  Kristel  to  listen  to  him,  and  not 
to  stain  his  soul  with  blood  ;  I  know  that 
in  those  appeals  there  were  the  tenderest 
references  to  their  boyhood's  days,  to  the 
love  which  had  existed  between  them, 
each  for  the  other,  to  trivial  incidents  in 
their  childhood,  to  their  mother  who  wor- 
shipped them  and  was  now  looking  down 
upon  them,  to  the  hopes  in  which  they  had 
indulged  of  a  life  of  harmony  and  affec- 
tion ;  I  know  that  it  struck  me  then  as 
most  terrible  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
struggle  no  word  issued  from  Kristel's 
lips  ;  I  know  that  there  were  heartrending 
appeals  from  Avicia  to  Kristel  to  spare 
her  husband,  and  that  there  were  tender 
cries  from  her  to  Silvain,  and  from  Silvain 
to  her  ;  I  know  that,  finding  a  loose  chain 
on  thegallerv,  I  lowered  it  to  the  combat- 
ants, and  called  out  to  Silvain  — foolishly 
enough,  in  so  far  as  he  could  avail  him- 
self of  it  —  to  release  himself  from  his 
brother's  arms  and  seize  it,  and  that  I  and 
Avicia  would  draw  him  up  to  safety;  1 
know  that  in  one  vivid  flash  of  lightning  I 
saw  the  struggling  forms  and  the  beauti- 
ful white  spray  of  the  waves  ;  I  know  that 
Silvain's  voice  grew  fainter  and  fainter 
until  it  was  heard  no  more  ;  1  know  that 
there  was  the  sound  of  a  heavy  body  or 
bodies  falling  into  the  sea,  that  a  shriek  of 
woe  and  despair  clove  my  heart  like  a 
knife,  and  that  Avicia  lay  in  my  arms 
moaning  and  trembling.  1  bore  her  ten- 
derly into  her  room,  and  laid  her  on  her 
bed. 

**  The  storm  ceased  ;  no  sound  was  heard 
without.  The  rising  sun  tilled  the  eastern 
horizon  with  loveliest  hues  of  saffron  and 
crimson.  The  sea  was  calm ;  there  was 
no  trace  of  tempest  and  human  agony. 
By  that  time  .-Xvicia  was  a  mother,  and  lay 
with  her  babes  pressed  to  her  bosom.   Sil- 


vain^s  fear  was  realized ;  he  was  the  dead 
father  of  twin  brothers. 

*'The  assistant  whom  Avicia*s  fether 
had  engaged  rowed  me  to  the  village,  and 
there  I  enlisted  the  services  of  a  womaiiy 
who  accompanied  me  back  to  the  light- 
house, and  attended  to  Avicia.  The 
mother  lived  but  two  days  after  the  birth 
of  her  babes.  Until  her  last  hour  she  was 
delirious,  but  then  she  recovered  her 
senses  and  recognized  me. 

**  *  My  dear  Silvain  told  me,*  she  said, 
in  a  weak,  faint  voice,  *  that  you  would  be 
a  friend  to  our  children.  Bless  the  few 
moments  remaining  to  me  by  assuring  me 
that  you  will  not  desert  them.* 

**  1  gave  her  the  assurance  for  which 
she  yearned,  and  she  desired  me  to  call 
them  by  the  names  of  Eric  and  Emilius. 
It  rejoiced  me  that  she  passed  away  in 
peace  ;  .strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  an 
inexpressible  relief  to  her  bruised  heart 
that  the  long  agony  was  over.  Her  last 
words  were, — 

"  *  I  trust  you.    God  will  reward  you !  * 

"  And  so,  with  her  nerveless  hand  in 
mine,  her  spirit  went  out  to  her  lover  and 
husband. 

"  We  buried  her  in  the  village  church- 
yard, and  the  day  was  observed  as  a  day 
of  mourning  in  that  village  by  the  sea. 

**  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than 
leave  the  twin  babes  for  a  time  in  the 
charge  of  the  woman  I  had  engaged,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  mieht  not  be  un- 
unprofitable  to  have  some  inquiries  and 
investigation  made  with  respect  to  the 
inheritance  left  by  their  grandfather  to 
his  sons  Kristel  and  Silvain.    I  placed  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  a  shrewd  lawyer, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  recover  aportion 
of  what  was  due  to  their  father.    Tnis  was 
a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  as  it  to  some 
extent  provided  for  the  future  of  Eric  and 
Emilius,  and  supplied  the  wherewithal  for 
their  education.      It   was  my  intention, 
when  they  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  to 
bring  them  to  my  home  in  Nerac,  and  treat 
them  as  children  of  my  own,  but  a  diflfr' 
culty  cropped  up  for  which  I  was  not  pre- 
pared and  which  I   could  not  surmount. 
Avicia's  father,  learning  that  I  had  recov^ 
cred  a  portion  of   Silvain's  inheritance, 
demanded  from  me  an  account  of  it,  and 
asserted  his  rights  as  the  natural  guardian 
of  his  grandchildren.    There  was  no  gain- 
saving  the  demand,  and  I  was  compelled 
reluctantly  to  leave  Eric  and  Emilius  in 
his  charge.    I  succeeded,  however,  in  pre- 
vailing upon  him  to  allow  them  to  pay  me 
regular  visits  of  long  duration,  so  that  a 
close  intimacy  of  affectionate  friendship 
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has  been  established  between  them  and 
the  members  of  my  family.  Here  ends 
my  story  —  a  strange  and  eventful  one, 
you  will  admit.  I  often  think  of  it  in 
wonder,  and  this  is  the  first  time  a  full 
recital  of  it  has  passed  my  lips." 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
ABOUT  FICTION. 

BY  H.   RIDER  HAGGARD. 

The  love  of  romance  is  probably  coeval 
with  the  existence  of  humanity.  So  far  as 
we  can  follow  the  history  of  the  world  we 
find  traces  of  it  and  its  effects  among  every 
people,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  habits  and  ways  of  thought  of  savage 
races  will  know  that  it  flourishes  as 
strongly  in  the  barbarian  as  in  the  cul- 
tured breast.  In  short,  it  is  like  the  pas- 
sions, an  innate  quality  of  mankind.  In 
modern  England  this  love  is  not  by  any 
means  dying  out,  as  must  be  clear,  even 
to  that  class  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who, 
we  are  told,  are  interested  in  nothing  but 
politics  and  religion.  A  writer  in  the  Sat- 
urday Rex'iew  computed  not  long  ago  that 
the  yearly  output  of  novels  in  this  country 
is  about  eight  hundred ;  and  probably  he 
was  within  the  mark.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  all  this  enormous  mass  of  fic- 
tion finds  a  market  of  some  sort,  or  it 
would  not  be  produced.  Of  course  a  large 
nuantity  of  it  is  brought  into  the  world  at 
the  expense  of  the  writer,  who  guarantees 
or  deposits  his  thirty  or  sixty  pounds, 
which  in  the  former  case  he  is  certainly 
called  upon  to  pay,  and  in  the  latter  he 
never  sees  again.  But  this  deducted,  a 
large  residue  remains,  out  of  which  a  profit 
must  be  made  by  the  publisher,  or  he 
would  not  publish' it.  Now,  most  of  this 
crude  mass  of  fiction  is  worthless.  If 
three-fourths  of  it  were  never  put  into 
print  the  world  would  scarcely  lose  a  sin- 
gle valuable  idea,  aspiration,  or  amuse- 
ment. Many  people  are  of  opinion  in 
their  secret  hearts  that  they  could,  if  they 
thought  it  worth  while  to  try,  write  a  novel 
that  would  be  very  good  indeed,  and  a 
large  number  of  people  carry  this  opinion 
into  practice  without  scruple  or  remorse. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  perfect  sculpture,  really  good  romance- 
writing  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  art 
practised  by  the  sons  of  men.  It  might 
even  be  maintained  that  none  but  a  great 
man  or  woman  can  produce  a  really  great 
work  of  fiction.  But  great  men  are  rare, 
and  great  works  are  rarer  still,  because  all 


great  men  do  not  write.  If,  however,  a 
person  is  intellectually  a  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  his  or  her  fellows,  that  person 
is  primAfacie  fit  and  able  to  write  a  good 
work.  £ven  then  he  or  she  may  not  suc- 
ceed, because  in  addition  to  intellectual 
pre-eminence,  a  certain  literary  quality  is 
necessary  to  the  perfect  flowering  of  the 
brain  in  books.  Perhaps,  thererore,  the 
argument  would  stand  better  conversely. 
The  writer  who  can  produce  a  noble  and 
lasting  work  of  art  is  of  necessity  a  great 
man,  and  one  who,  had  fortune  opened  to 
him  any  of  the  doors  that  lead  to  material 
grandeur  and  to  the  busy  pomp  of  power, 
would  have  shown  that  the  imaeination, 
the  C[uick  sympathy,  the  insight,  the  depth 
of  mmd,  and  the  sense  of  order  and  pro- 
portion which  went  to  constitute  the  writer 
would  have  equally  constituted  thq  states- 
man or  the  general.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
argued  that  only  great  writers  should  pro- 
duce books,  because  if  this  was  so  pub- 
lishing as  a  trade  would  come  to  an  end, 
and  Mudie  would  be  obliged  to  put  up  his 
shutters.  Also  there  exists  a  large  class 
of  people  who  like  to  read,  and  to  whom 
great  books  would  scarcely  appeal.  Let 
us  imagine  the  consternation  of  the  ladies 
of  England  if  they  were  suddenly  forced 
to  an  exclusive  fare  of  Georee  Eliot  and 
Thackeray  !  But  it  is  argued  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fictiond  matter  poured 
from  the  press  into  the  market  is  superflu- 
ous, and  serves  no  good  purpose.  On  the 
contrary,  it  serves  several  distinctly  bad 
ones.  It  lowers  and  vitiates  the  public 
taste,  and  it  obscures  the  true  ends  of  fic- 
tion. Also  it  brin^  the  high  and  honor- 
able profession  of  authorship  into  con- 
tempt and  disrepute,  for  the  general  public, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  comparative  poverty 
of  literary  men,  has  never  yet  quite  made 
up  its  mind  as  to  the  status  of  their  pro- 
fession. Lastly,  this  over-production  stops 
the  sales  of  better  work  without  profiting 
those  who  are  responsible  ior  it. 

The  publication  of  inferior  fiction  can, 
in  short,  be  of  no  advantage  to  any  one, 
except  perhaps  the  proprietors  of  circulat- 
ing libraries.  To  the  author  himself  it 
must  indeed  be  a  source  of  nothing  but 
misery,  bitterness,  and  disappointment, 
for  only  those  who  have  written  one  can 
know  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the 
production  of  even  a  bad  book.  Still,  the 
very  fact  that  people  can  be  found  to  write 
ana  publishers  to  publish  to  such  an  un- 
limited extent,  shows  clearly  enough  the 
enormous  appetite  of  readers,  who  are 
prepared,  like  a  diseased  ostrich,  to  swal- 
low stones,  and  even  carrion,  rather  than 
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not  get  their  fill  of  novelties.  More  and 
more,  as  what  we  call  culture  spreads,  do 
men  and  women  crave  to  be  taken  out  of 
themselves.  More  and  more  do  they  long 
to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  beauty,  and 
stretch  out  their  arms  towards  that  vision 
of  the  perfect,  which  we  only  see  in  books 
and  dreams.  The  fact  that  we,  in  these 
latter  days,  have  as  it  were  macadamized 
all  the  roads  of  life  does  not  make  the 
world  softer  to  the  feet  of  those  who  travel 
through  it.  There  are  now  royal  roads  to 
everything,  lined  with  staring  placards, 
whereon  he  who  runs  may  learn  the  sweet 
uses  of  advertisement;  but  it  is  dusty 
work  to  follow  them,  and  some  may  thiuK 
that  our  ancestors  on  the  whole  found 
their  voyaging  a  shadier  and  fresher  busi- 
ness. However  this  may  be,  a  weary 
public  calls  continually  ifor  books,  new 
books  to  make  them  forget,  to  refresh 
them,  to  occupy  minds  jaded  with  the  toil 
and  emptiness  and  vexation  of  our  com- 
petitive existence. 

In  some  ways  this  demand  is  no  doubt  a 
healthy  sign.  The  intellect  of  the  world 
must  be  awakening  when  it  thus  cries 
aloud  to  be  satisfied.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  to  read  nothing  but  three-vol- 
umcd  novels  of  an  inferior  order,  but  it,  at 
any  rate,  shows  the  possession  of  a  certain 
degree  of  intelligence.  For  there  still  ex- 
ists among  us  a  class  of  educated  people, 
or  rather  of  people  who  have  had  a  certain 
sum  of  money  spent  upon  their  education, 
who  are  absolutely  incapable  of  reading 
anything^  and  who  never  do  read  anytiiing, 
except,  perhaps,  the  reports  of  famous 
divorce  cases  and  the  spiciest  paragraphs 
in  society  papers.  It  is  not  their  fault; 
they  are  very  often  good  people  enough  in 
their  way;  and  as  they  go  to  church  on 
Sundays,  and  pay  their  rates  and  taxes, 
the  world  has  no  right  to  complain  of 
them.  They  are  born  without  intellects, 
and  with  undeveloped  souls,  that  is  all, 
and  on  the  whole  they  find  themselves 
very  comfortable  in  that  condition.  But 
this  class  is  getting  smaller,  and  all  writers 
have  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  fact,  for  the  dead  wall  of  its  crass  stu- 
pidity is  a  dreadful  thing  to  face.  Those, 
too,  who  begin  by  reading  novels  may  end 
by  reading  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  Day 
by  day  the  mental  area  open  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  English-speaking  writer  grpws 
larger.  At  home  the  Board  schools  pour 
out  their  thousands  every  year,  many  of 
whom  have  acquired  a  taste  for  reacling, 
which,  when  once  it  has  been  born,  will, 
we  may  be  sure,  grow  apace.  Abroad  the 
colonies  are  filling  up  with  English-speak- 


ing people,  who,  as  they  grow  refined^  and 
find  leisure  to  read,  will  make  a  consider- 
able call  upon  the  literature  of  their  day. 
But  by  far  the  largest  demand  for  books 
in  the  English  tongue  comes  from  Amer- 
ica, with  Its  reading  population  of  some 
forty  millions.  Most  of  the  books  patron- 
izea  by  this  enormous  population  are 
stolen  irom  English  authors,  who,  accord- 
ing to  American  law,  are  outcasts,  unen- 
titled to  that  protection  to  the  wock  of 
their  brains,  and  the  labor  of  their  hands 
which  is  one  of  the  foundations  of  common 
morality.  Putting  aside  this  copyright 
question,  however  (and,  indeed,  it  is  best 
left  undiscussed),  there  may  be  noted  in 
passing  two  curious  results  which  are  be- 
ing brought  about  in  America  by  this 
wholesale  perusal  of  English  books.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  the  Americans  are 
destroying  their  own  literature,  that  can- 
not live  in  the  face  of  the  unfair  competi- 
tion to  which  it  is  subjected.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  since  piracy,  to  use  the  po- 
liter word,  set  in  with  its  present  seventy, 
America  has  scarcely  produced  a  writer 
of  the  first  class  —  no  one,  for  instance, 
who  can  be  compared  to  Foe,  or  Haw- 
thorne, or  Longfellow.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
too  rash  a  prophecy  to  say  that,  if  piracy 
continues,  American  literature  proper  will 
shortly  be  chiefly  represented  by  the  col- 
umns of  a  very  enterprising  daily  press. 
The  second  result  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs  is  that  the  whole  of  the  American 
population,  especially  the  younger  portion 
of  it,  must  be  in  course  of  thorough  im* 
pregnation  with  English  ideasTand  modes 
of  thought  as  set  forth  by  English  vrriters. 
We  all  know  the  extraordinary  efiFect 
books  read  in  youth  have  upon  tne  fresh 
and  imaginative  mind.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  many  a  man*s  whole  life  is 
influenced  by  some  book  read  in  his  teens, 
the  very  title  of  which  he  may  have  for- 
gotten. Consequently,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overrate  the  effect  that  must  be 
from  year  to  year  produced  upon  the  na- 
tional character  ot  America  by  the  coo- 
stant  perusal  of  books  bom  in  England. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  every 
reader  that  a  writer  of  merit  fiinds  in  En- 
gland, he  will  find  three  in  America. 

In  the  face  of  this  constant  and  ever- 
growing demand  at  home  and  abroad, 
writers  of  romance  must  often  find  them- 
selves questioning  their  inner  conscioos- 
\  ness  as  to  what  style  of  art  it  is  best  lor 
them  to  adopt,  not  only  with  the  view  of 
pleasing  their  readers,  but  in  the  interests 
of  art  itself.  There  are  several  sdiools 
from  which  they  may  choose.    For  in* 
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stance,  there  is  that  followed  by  the  Amer- 
ican novelists.  These  geatlemea,  as  we 
know,  declare  that  there  axe  no  stories 
left  lo  be  told,  and  certainly,  if  it  may  be 
said  without  disrespect  to  a  clever  and 
laborious  body  of  writers,  their  works  go 
far  towards  supporting  the  atatemt 
They  have  developed  a  new  style  of 
nance.  Their  heroines  are  things  of  silk 
and  cambric,  who  soliloquize  and  dissect 
their  petty  feelings,  and  elaborately  re 
the  feeble  promptings  whicl)  serve  them 
for  passions.  Their  men  —  well,  they  arc 
emasculated  specimens  of  an  overwrought 
age,  and  with  culture  on  their  lips,  and 
emptiness  in  their  hearts,  they  dangle 
round  the  heroines  till  their  three-volumed 
fate  is  accomplished.  About  their  work 
is  an  atmospliere  like  that  of  the  boudoir 
of  a  luxurious  woman,  faint  and  delicate, 
and  suggesting  the  essence  of  white  rose. 
How  dinerent  is  all  this  from  the  swiftness, 
and  strength,  and  directness  of  the  great 
English  writers  of  tbe  past  I    Why, 

The  surge  and  thunder  of  th«  Odyssey 

is  not  more  widely  separated  from  the 
tinkling  of  modern  society  verses,  than 
the  labored  nolhingness  of  this  new  Amer- 
ican school  of  fiction  from  the  giant  life 
and  vigor  of  Swift  and  Fielding,  and 
Thackeray  and  Hawthorne.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  art  of  the  future,  in  which 
case  we  may  hazard  a  shrewd  guess  that 
the  literature  of  past  ages  will  be  more 
largely  studied  in  days  to  come  than  it  is 
at  present. 

Then,  to  ^o  from  pole  to  pole,  there  is 
the  naturalistic  school,  of  which  Zola  is 
the  high  priest.  Here  things  are  all  the 
other  way.  Here  tbe  chosen  function  of 
the  writer  is  to 


Here  are  no  silks  and  satins  to  impede 
our  vision  of  the  flesh  and  blood  beneath, 
and  here  the  scent  is  piatchouli.  Lewd, 
and  bold,  and  bare,  living  for  lust  and 
lusting  for  this  life  and  its  ^ood  things, 
and  naught  bevond,  the  heroines  of  real- 
ism dance,  with  Bacchanalian  revellinga, 
across  the  astonished  stage  of  literature. 
Whatever  there  is  brutal  in  humanity  — 
and  God  knows  that  there  is  plenty  — 
whatever  there  is  that  is  carnal  and  filthy, 
is  here  brought  into  prominence,  and 
thrust  before  the  reader's  eyes.  But 
what  becomes  of  the  things  that  are  pure 
and  high  —  of  the  great  aspirations  and 
the  lofty  hopes  and  loi^inga,  which  do. 


«3 

after  all,  play  their  part  In  oar  humaA 
economy,  ana  which  it  is  surely  the  duty 
of  a  writer  to  call  attention  to  and  nourish 
according  to  his  gifts  ? 

Certainly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
naturalistic  school  of  writrog  will  aever 
take  firm  root  in  England,  lor  it  is  an 
accursed  thing.  It  is  impossible  to  help 
wondering  if  its  followers  ever  reflect  upon 
the  mischief  that  they  must  do,  and,  re- 
flecting, do  not  shrink  from  the  respon- 
sibility. To  look  at  the  matter  from  one 
point  of  view  only,  society  has  made  a 
rule  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
munity individuals  must  keep  their  pas- 
sions within  certain  fixed  limits,  and  our 
social  system  is  so  arranged  that  any  tran»> 
gressioQ  of  this  rule  produces  mischief  of 
one  sort  or  another,  if  not  actual  ruin,  to 


nature  is  continually  fretting  against  these 
artificial  bounds,  and  especially  among 
young  people  it  requires  considerable  for- 
titude and  self-restraint  to  keep  the  feet 
from  wandering.  We  all  know,  too,  how 
much  this  sort  of  indulgence  depends  upon 
the  imagination,  and  we  all  know  how 
easy  it  is  for  a  powerful  writer  to  excite  It 
in  uiat  direction.  Indeed,  there  could  be 
nothing  more  easy  to  a  writer  of  any 
strengUi  and  vision,  especially  if  he  spoke 
with  an  air  of  evil  knowledge  and  intimate 
authority.  There  arc  probably  several 
men  in  England  at  this  moment  who,  if 
they  turned  their  talents  to  this  bad  end, 
coiud  equal,  if  not  outdo,  Zola  himself, 
with  results  that  would  shortly  show  them> 
selves  in  various  ways  among  the  popula- 
tion. Sexual  passion  is  the  most  ^wer< 
fut  lever  with  which  to  stir  the  mind  of 
man,  for  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  things 
human;  and  it  is  impossible  toover-esd- 
mate  the  damage  that  could  be  worked  by 
a  single  English  or  American  writer  c» 
genius,  if  he  grasped  it  with  a  will.  "  But," 
say  these  » 


from  Nana  and  her  kith  and  kin  n 


^be 


write  the  words  there  rises  in  my  mind  a 
recollection  of  one  or  two  French  books 

where ■    But  moat  people  have  seen 

such  books;  besides,  it  is  not  so  much  a 

aueation  of  tbe  object  of  the  school  as  of 
)e  fact  that  it  continually,  and  in  full  and 
luscious  detail,  calls  attention  to  erotic 
matters.    Once  start   the  averi^  mind 

nn  this  subject,  and  it  will  go  <b>wn  the 
,ie  of  itself.  It  is  useless  afterwards  to 
turn  round  and  vn  that,  although  you  cut 
loose  the  cords  en  decent  reticence  which 
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bound  the  fancv,  you  intended  that  it 
should  run  uphill  to  the  white  heights  of 
virtue.  If  the  seed  of  eroticism  is  sown 
broadcast  its  fruit  will  be  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  it  fails  on,  but  fruit  it 
must  and  will.  And  however  virtuous 
may  be  the  aims  with  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, the  publications  of  the  French  nat- 
uralistic school  are  such  seed  as  was 
sown  by  that  enemy  who  came  in  the  night 
season. 

In  England,  to  come  to  the  third  ereat 
school  of  fiction,  we  have  as  yet  little  or 
nothing  of  all  this  Here,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  young 
person,  and  a  dreadful  nuisance  most  of  us 
find  her.  The  present  writer  is  bound  to 
admit  that,  speaking  personally  and  with 
humility,  he  thinks  it  a  little  hard  that  all 
fiction  should  be  judged  by  the  test  as  to 
whether  or  no  it  is  suitable  reading  for  a 
girl  of  sixteen.  There  are  plenty  of  peo- 
ple who  write  books  for  little  girls  in  the 
schoolroom  ;  let  the  little  girls  read  them, 
and  leave  the  works  written  for  men  and 
women  to  their  elders.  It  may  strike  the 
reader  as  inconsistent,  after  the  remarks 
made  above,  that  a  plea  should  now  be 
advanced  for  greater  freedom  in  English 
literary  art.  But  French  naturalism  is 
one  thing,  and  the  unreal,  namby-pamby 
nonsense  with  which  the  market  is  flooded 
here  is  quite  another.  Surely  there  is  a 
middle  path  !  Why  do  men  hardly  ever 
read  a  novel  t  Because,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  it  is  utterly  false 
as  a  picture  of  life  ;  and,  failing  in  that,  it 
certainly  does  not  take  ground  as  a  work 
of  high  imagination.  The  ordinary  popu- 
lar English  novel  represents  life  as  it  is 
considered  desirable  that  schoolgirls 
should  suppose  it  to  be.  Consequently  it 
is  for  the  most  part  rubbish,  without  a 
spark  of  vitality  about  it,  for  no  novel 
written  on  those  false  lines  will  live.  Also, 
the  system  is  futile  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion, for  the  young  lady,  wearied  with  the 
account  of  how  the  good  girl  who  jilted 
the  man  who  loved  her  when  she  was  told 
to,  married  the  noble  lord,  and  lived  in 
idleness  and  luxury  forever  after,  has  only 
to  turn  to  the  evening  paper  to  see  an- 
other picture  of  existence.  Of  course,  no 
humble  producer  of  fiction,  meant  to  in- 
terest through  the  exercise  of  the  intel- 
ligence rather  than  through  the  senses,  can 
hope  to  compete  with  the  enthralling  de- 
tails of  such  cases  as  that  of  Lord  Colin 
Campbell  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  That  is 
the  naturalism  of  this  countrv,  and,  like 
all  filth,  its  popularity  is  enormous,  as  will 
be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  circulation 


of  one  evening  paper  alone  was,  I  believe, 
increased  during  the  hearing  of  a  recent 
case  by  sixty  thousand  copies  ni|;htly. 
Nor  would  any  respectable  author  wish  to 
compete  with  this.  But  he  ought^  subject 
to  proper  reservations  and  restraints,  to 
be  allowed  to  picture  life  as  life  is,  and 
men  and  women  as  they  arc  At  present, 
if  he  attempts  to  do  this,  he  is  denounced 
as  immoral ;  and  perchance  the  circulating 
library,  which  is  curiously  enough  a  great 
power  in  English  literature,  suppresses 
the  book  in  its  fear  of  losing  subscnptions. 
The  press,  too  —  the  same  press  that  is 
so  active  in  printing  "full  and  special" 
reports  —  is  very  vigilant  in  this  matter, 
having  the  young  person  continually  be- 
fore its  eyes.  Some  time  ago  one  of  the 
London  dailies  reviewed  a  batch  of  eight 
or  nine  books.  Of  those  reviews  nearly 
every  one  was  in  the  main  an  inquiry  into 
the  moral  character  of  the  work,  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  unknown  re- 
viewer. Of  their  literary  merits  little  or 
nothing  was  said.  Now,  the  question  that 
naturally  arose  in  the  mind  oi  the  reader 
of  these  notices  was.  Is  the  novelist 
bound  to  inculcate  any  particular  set  of 
doctrines  that  may  at  the  moment  be 
favored  by  authority  ?  If  that  is  the  aim 
and  end  of  his  art,  then  why  is  he  not 
paid  by  the  State  like  any  otner  official? 
And  why  should  not  the  principle  be  car- 
ried furtlier  ?  Each  religion  and  every  sect 
of  each  religion  might  retain  their  novelist. 
So  mi^ht  the  Blue  Ribbonites,  and  the 
Positivists,  and  the  Purity  people,  and  the 
Social  Democrats,  and  otncrs  without  end. 
The  results  would  be  most  enlivening  to 
the  general  public.  Then,  at  any  rate,  the 
writer  would  be  sure  of  the  approbation  of 
his  own  masters ;  as  it  is,  ne  is  at  the 
mercy  of  every  unknown  reviewer,  some 
of  whom  seem  to  have  peculiar  views  — 
though,  not  to  make  too  much  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ulti- 
mate verdict  is  with  the  public. 

Surely,  what  is  wanted  in  English  fi& 

tion  is  a  higher  ideal  and  more  freedom 

to  work  it  out.     It  is  impossible,  or,  if  not 

impossible,  it  requires  the  very  highest 

genius,  such  as,  perhaps,  no  writers  po^ 

sess  to-day,  to  build  up  a  really  first-dast 

work  without  the  necessary  materials  in 

their  due  proportion.     As  it  is,  in  this 

country,  while  crime  may  be  used  to  any 

extent,  passion  in  its  nercer  and  deeper 

>  forms  is  scarcely  available,  unless  it  is 

I  made  to  receive  some  conventional  sano- 

I  tion.    For  instance,  the  right  of  dealing 

!  with  bigamy  is  by  custom  conceded  to  the 

!  writer  of  romance,  because  in  cases  of 
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bigamy  vice  has  received  the  conventional 
sanction  of  marriage.  True,  the  mar- 
riage is  a  mock  one,  but  such  as  it  is,  it 
Erovides  the  necessary  cloak.  But  let 
im  beware  how  he  deals  with  the  same 
subject  when  the  sinner  of  the  piece  has 
not  added  a  sham  or  a  bigamous  marriage 
to  his  evil  doings,  for  the  book  will  in  this 
case  be  certainly  called  immoral.  English 
life  is  surrounded  by  conventionalism,  and 
English  Action  has  come  to  reflect  the 
conventionalism,  not  the  life,  and  has  in 
consequence,  with  some  notable  excep- 
tions, got  into  a  very  poor  way,  both  as 
regards  art  and  interest 

If  this  moderate  and  proper  freedom  is 
denied  to  imaginative  literature  alone 
among  the  arts  (for,  though  Mr.  Horsley 
does  not  approve  of  it,  sculptors  may  still 
model  from  the  naked),  it  seems  probable 
that  the  usual  results  will  follow.  There 
will  be  a  great  reaction,  the  young  person 
will  vanish  into  space  and  be  no  more 
seen,  and  naturalism  in  all  its  horror  will 
take  its  root  among  us.  At  present  it  is 
only  in  the  French  tongue  that  people  read 
about  the  inner  mysteries  of  life  in  broth- 
els, or  follow  the  interesting  study  of 
the  passions  of  senile  and  worn-out  de- 
bauchees. By-and-bjr,  if  liberty  is  denied, 
they  will  read  them  m  the  English.  Art 
in  the  purity  of  its  idealized  truth  should 
resemble  some  perfect  Grecian  statue.  It 
should  be  cold  but  naked,  and  looking 
thereon  men  should  be  led  to  think  cS 
naught  but  beauty.  Here,  however,  we 
attire  art  in  every  sort  of  dress,  some  of 
them  suggestive  enough  in  their  own  way, 
but  for  the  most  part  in  a  pinafore.  The 
difference  between  literary  art,  as  the 
present  writer  submits  it  ought  to  be,  and 
the  naturalistic  art  of  France  is  the  dififer- 
ence  between  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  an 
obscene  photograph  taken  from  the  life. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  English-speak- 
ing people  will  in  course  of  time  have  to 
choose  between  the  two. 

But  however  this  is  —  and  the  writer 
only  submits  an  opinion  —one  thing  re- 
mains clear,  fiction  d  PAn^laise  becomes, 
from  the  author's  point  of  view,  day  by 
day  more  difficult  to  deal  with  satisfacto- 
rily under  its  present  conditions.  This 
age  is  not  a  romantic  age.  Doubtless 
under  the  surface  human  nature  is  the 
same  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Rame- 
ses.  Probably,  too,  the  respective  vol- 
umes of  vice  and  virtue  are,  taking  the 
altered  circumstances  into  consideration, 
much  as  they  were  then  or  at  any  other 
time.  But  neither  our  good  nor  our  evil 
doing  is  of  an  heroic  nature,  and  it  is 


things  heroic  and  tiieir  kin  and  not  petty 
things  that  best  lend  themselves  to  the 
purposes  of  the  novelist,  for  by  their  aid 
he  produces  his  strongest  efiects.  Be- 
sides, if  by  chance  there  is  a  good  thing 
on  the  market  it  is  snapped  up  bv  a  hun- 
dred eager  newspapers,  who  tell  tne  story, 
whatever  it  maybe,  and  turn  it  inside  out, 
and  draw  morals  from  it  till  the  public 
loathe  its  sight  and  sound.  Genius,  of 
course,  can  always  find  materials  where- 
with to  weave  its  glowing  web.  But  these 
remarks,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  ex- 
plain, are  not  made  mm  that  point  of 
view,  for  only  fi'enius  can  talk  of  genius 
with  authority,  out  rather  from  the  hum- 
bler standing-ground  of  the  ordinary  con- 
scientious larorer  in  the  field  of  letters, 
who,  loving  his  art  for  her  own  sake,  yet 
earns  a  living  by  following  her,  and  is 
anxious  to  continue  to  do  so  wiUi  credit 
to  himself.  Let  genius,  if  genius  tfiere  be, 
come  forward  and  speak  on  its  own  be- 
half. But  if  the  reader  is  inclined  to 
doubt  the  proposition  that  novel-writine 
is  becoming  every  day  more  difficult  and 
less  interesting,  let  him  consult  his  own 
mind,  and  see  how  many  novels  proper 
amoiu;  the  hundreds  that  have  been  pub- 
lished within  the  last  five  years,  and  which 
deal  in  any  way  with  e very-day  contempo- 
rary life,  have  excited  his  profound  in- 
terest The  present  writer  can  at  the 
moment  recall  but  two — one  was  called 
'*  My  Trivial  Life  and  Misfortunes,"  by  an 
unknown  author,  and  the  other,  **The 
Story  of  a  South  African  Farm,"  by  Ralph 
Iron.  But  then  neither  of  these  books, 
if  examined  into,  would  be  found  to  be  a 
novel  such  as  the  ordinary  writer  produces 
once  or  twice  a  year.  Both  of  them  are 
written  from  within,  and  not  from  without ; 
both  convey  the  impression  of  beine  the 
outward  and  visible  result  of  inward  per- 
sonal sufEering  on  the  part  of  the  wnter, 
for  in  each  the  kev-note  is  a  note  of  pain. 
Differing  widely  m>m  the  ordinary  run  of 
manufactured  books,  they  owe  their  chief 
interest  to  a  certain  atmosphere  of  spirit- 
ual intensity,  which  could  not  in  all  prob- 
ability be  even  approximately  reproduced. 
Anotner  recent  work  of.  the  same  power- 
ful class,  thoueh  of  more  painful  detail,  is 
called  *'  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime."  It  is,  how- 
ever, almost  impossible  to  conceive  their 
respective  authors  producing  a  second 
**  Trivial  Life  and  Misfortunes  "  or  a  fur- 
ther edition  of  the  crimes  of  Mrs.  Keith. 
These  books  were  written  from  the  heart. 
Next  time  their  authors  write  it  will  prob- 
ably be  from  the  head  and  not  from  the 
heart,  and  they  must  then  come  down  to 
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the  use  of  the  dusty  materials  which  are 
common  to  us  all. 

There  is  indeed  a  refuge  for  the  less 
ambitious  among  us,  and  it  lies  in  the 
paths  and  calm  retreats  of  pure  imagina- 
tion. Here  we  may  weave  our  humble 
talCf  and  point  our  harmless  moral  without 
being  mercilessly  bound  down  to  the  prose 
of  a  somewhat  dreary  age.  Here  we  may 
even — if  we  feel  that  our  wings  are 
strong  enough  to  bear  us  in  that  thin  air 
—  cross  the  bounds  of  the  known,  and, 
hanging  between  earth  and  heaven,  gaze 
with  curious  eyes  into  the  great  profound 
beyond.  There  are  still  subjects  that 
may  be  handled  there  if  the  man  can  be 
found  bold  enough  to  handle  them.  And, 
although  some  there  be  who  consider  this 
a  lower  walk  in  the  realms  of  fiction,  and 
who  would  probably  scorn  to  become  a 
"mere  writer  of  romances,"  it  may  be 
urged  in  defence  of  the  school  that  many 
of  the  most  lasting  triumphs  of  literary  art 
belong  to  the  producers  of  purely  romantic 
fiction,  witness  the  "Arabian  Nights," 
"Gulliver's  Travels,"  the  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  andother 
immortal  works.  If  the  present  writer 
may  be  allowed  to  hazard  an  opinion,  it  is 
that,  when  naturalism  has  had  its  day, 
when  Mr.  Ho  wells  ceases  to  charm,  and 
the  society  novel  is  utterly  played  out, 
the  kindly  race  of  men  in  their  latter  as  in 
their  earlier  developments  will  still  take 
pleasure  in  those  works  of  fancy  which 
appeal,  not  to  a  class  or  a  nation,  or  even 
to  an  age,  but  to  all  time  and  humanity  at 
large. 


From  Chamber^  JournaL 
RICHARD  CABLE, 

THE    LIGHTSHIPMAN. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "  MEHALAH."  **  JOHN  HBRIUNO|" 
*•  COURT   ROYAL,"  ETC. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
ROSE  COTTAGE. 

Mr.  Corn  ELLIS  was  standing  at  the 
window  of  his  drawing-room,  looking  out 
into  the  conser\-ator}',  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.  He  was  a  dark,  handsome 
man,  with  brown  eyes,  like  those  of  his 
daughter,  but  harder;  polished  pebbles 
without  any  softness  in  them.  He  wore  a 
moustache,  no  beard  or  whisker;  he  af- 
fected nothing  clerical  in  his  dress,  but  he 
wore  black,  chiefly  because  he  thought  it 
suited  him.  He  was  particular  about  his 
clothes,  always  was  neat,  and  with  fresh 


white  starched  cufiEs  and  collar  and  ahirt> 
front ;  and  his  cloth  suit  fitted  him  admir- 
ablv.  One  might  have  supposed  that, 
with  his  rambling  life  in  the  East,  he 
would  have  contracted  untidy,  carekss 
habits;  but  this  was  not  the  case;  he 
afiEected  to  be  a  well-dressed  man.  He 
knew  how  important  it  is'  for  a  man  in 
Europe  to  maintain  a  good  exterior,  if  he 
is  to  command  the  respect  of  men*  No 
one  will  believe  that  the  moral  character 
is  out  at  elbows,  when  the  cloth  coat  is 
without  creases ;  and  every  one  mistrusts 
the  uprightness  of  the  man  whose  trousers 
bulge  at  the  knees.  Why  not?  Is  not  a 
dog  with  a  patchy  back  out  of  sorts  ?  and 
a  moulting  fowl  an  unprofitable  creature? 
How  are  we  to  judge  except  by  the  exte- 
rior? There  are  telescopes  constructed 
by  which  we  can  peer  under  vrater,  and 
see  what  lies  far  down  in  the  deeps ;  but 
we  have  no  such  apparatus  for  thrusting 
down  men*8  throats  and  prying  into  the 
abysses  of  their  hearts.  CiesideSt  if  we 
had  them,  our  fellows  would  dedine  to 
allow  us  to  use  them.  There  are  stethc^* 
scopes  by  which  the  doctor  can  bear  the 
inhalations  of  our  lungs,  the  inflation  ol 
its  vessels,  and  can  detect  which  are  sound 
and  which  carious ;  but  there  are  no  spir- 
itual stethoscopes  which  we  can  apply  to 
our  neighbors*  temples,  and  hear  through 
them  the  operation  of  the  brain,  and  dw- 
tinguish  base  from  healthy  thoughts  there. 
I  maintain  that  we  are  justified  m  iudgiqg 
of  a  man  bv  his  coat  and  continuations,  bj 
his  hat  ancf  gloves  and  his  boots ;  for  there 
is  conCTuity  in  all  creatures,  and  the  ezt^ 
rior  does  almost  invariably  correspond 
with  the  interior.  The  face  is  the  index 
of  the  mind.  Who  does  not  know  that 
the  pair  of  lavenders  with  the  fingen 
showing  at  the  ends  indicates  ra£cal 
shabbiness  through  all  the  integuments  of 
the  character  ?  and  the  dirty  left-hand  and 
clean  right-hand  dogskin  an  iU-balanced 
spirit  ? 

Mr.  Cornellis  was  piping  lo|r  to  himself 
between  his  very  white  frwit  teeth,  whidi 
were  just  so  fsu*  apart  as  to  aUow  Ae 
breath  to  hiss  or  whistle  between  theBi 
It  was  unusual  with  him  to  have  his  hands 
in  his  pockets ;  that  was  a  luxury  in  whidi 
he  indulged  himself  only  at  home.  Abitndi 
he  played  with  his  gold  watchchun,  curl- 
ing it  round  his  forefinger.  He  was  now 
looking  at  a  Martfchal  Neil  rose  thathnoff 
its  drops  of* yellow  flowers  from  the  root; 
the  sun  streamed  in  through  its  pale  green 
leaves  upon  the  beautiful  iSossoma.  Thca 
Mr.  Cornellis  opened  the  French  wiadofW 
and  went  into  the  conservatory,  and  atill 
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hissing,  plucked  off  the  withered  blooms, 
which  he  put  in  a  basket  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  was  tidy  in  that  also.  Then  he 
pulled  up  a  weed  he  saw  in  an  azalea-pot ; 
then  opened  his  penknife  with  a  three- 
penny bit,  lest  he  should  break  his  nail, 
and  carefully  cut  a  charming  bud  off  the 
creepino;  rose.  He  came  back  into  the 
parlor,  laid  the  flower  on  the  table,  and 
said,  "  Put  it  in  water,  Judith." 

*' For  myself?"  asked  Miss  Cornellis, 
who  was  lounging  with  her  back  to  the 
window  in  an  armchair. 

*'  For  Gabriel,"  answered  Mr.  Cornellis. 

"  You  never  give  me  anything,  Justin." 

**  Because  you  take  what  you  want,  Ju- 
dith." 

"  I  really  cannot  think  how  you  can  have 
the  heart  to  be  squashing  aphis  and  pick- 
ing roses " 

**  I  am  not,  and  I  have  not  been,  what 
you  call  squashing  aphis.  If  I  want  to 
kill  the  aphis,  I  use  an  insecticide  or 
brushes." 

"  1  don't  care  how  you  do  it,"  said  Miss 
Cornellis.  "  It  is  heartless  of  you,  whether 
done  with  your  fingers,  or  witn  brushes  or 
Ghishurst  s  compound.  Poor  Josephine  ! 
Who  knows  where  she  may  be  ?  Perhaps 
floating  dead  on  the  surface,  perhaps  sunk 
in  the  deeps." 

*'  Am  not  I  her  father  ?  "  said  Mr.  Cor- 
nellis sharply.  **  Have  I  not  the  feelings 
proper  to  my  position?  Of  course  I  am 
troubled  and  anxious  ;  but  I  do  not  fore- 
stall evils.  If  the  worst  comes  to  pass, 
her  life  is  insured  for  a  thousand  pounds. 
You  would  not  have  me  sit  moistening 
handkerchiefs,  at  the  prospect  of  an  evil 
which  may  not  have  occurred." 

*' Where  is  Josephine?  She  went  out 
in  the  boat,  and  neither  she  nor  the  boat 
has  turned  up  since.  I  don't  say  that  I 
expect  you  to  blubber " 

"  Merciful  powers  !  Judith,  how  coarse 
you  arc.  I  said  moisten,  and  that  word  is 
expressive  enough.  It  is  a  mark  of  bad 
breeding  to  use  exaggerated  terms." 

**  Justin,  I  don't  care  twopence  about 
the  word  ;  it  is  the  thing  concerns  me. 
You  don't  seem  to  half  feel  Josephine's 
disappearance,  and  then  —  to  talk  in  that 
cold-blooded  way  of  having  insured  her 
life  !  " 

*'  I  did  insure  her,  two  years  ago ;  and 
if  she  be  lost,  I  shall  claim  the  money." 

*'  I  never  doubted  that,"  said  Judith. 
"  You  will  always  view  everything  from  a 
monetary  point  of  sight,  even  your  daugh- 
ter's death." 

'*  My  dear  sister,  one  must  live.  I  do 
not  wear  my  heart  exposed  to  all  the 
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world,  trailed  to  the  light,  spread  out,  tied 
to  wires,  and  call  every  one  to  admire  its 
tears,  like  the  blossoms  of  a  Marshal  Neil. 
What  are  you  about  now,  with  your  back 
to  the  light  ? " 

u  I Nothing,  Justin." 

"  I  am  positive  you  are  doing  something 
that  affects  your  speech." 

His  sister  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
said :  *'  I  have  been  searching  poor  dear 
Josephine's  room,  in  hopes  of  finding  some 
clue  to  her  whereabouts." 

"And  pray,  do  you  suppose  she  has 
gone  a  cruise  in  her  own  bedroom,  and 
has  run  aground  on  the  fire-mat,  or  shipped 
a  sea  in  the  wash-hand  basin  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  might  find  some  triace  of 
where  she  had  gone." 

"That  is  like  your  wisdom,  Judith. 
Perhaps  you  supposed  she  had  gone  out 
meditating  suicide,  and  had  left  a  note  to 
inform  us  of  her  intentions.  You  are 
hardly  gifted  with  sufficient  imagination 
to  conceive  of  such  nonsense  as  that. 
Well,  what  did  you  find  ?  " 

"  Only  a  box  of  chocolate  creams." 

"  Ana  you  are  munching  them !  Really, 
Judith,  you  are  heartless,  not  I." 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  eating  chocolate 
creams." 

"  None  in  the  least,  only  —  it  is  greedy 
to  munch  when  you  should  suck.  Hand 
the  box  to  me." 

Mr.  Cornellis  put  a  bonbon  into  his 
mouth.  Were  these  two,  the  father  and 
the  aunt,  unfeeling  in  consuming  the  con- 
tents of  Josephine's  box  of  chocolate,  un- 
certain of  the  fate  of  the  girl  ?  We  have 
no  right  to  draw  such  a  conclusion.  Miss 
Cornellis  looked  at  her  brother,  and 
thought  him  heartless  because  he  sucked ; 
and  Mr.  Cornellis  considered  his  sister 
callous  because  she  chewed ;  and  we  re- 
gard them  both  as  lacking  in  proper  feel- 
ing because  they  ate.  Are  we  not  as 
prejudiced,  as  unjust  to  both,  as  the  one 
was  to  the  other  ?  When  we  attend  the 
funeral  of  a  dear  relative,  do  we  not  par- 
take of  the  breakfast  ?  Do  we  not  expect 
a  well-spread  table  as  the  necessary  con- 
comitant to  hearse  and  hatband  ?  Are  we 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  the 
sherry"?  and  whether  we  have  the  liver 
wing,  or  the  drumstick  of  the  chicken 
handed  to  us?  and  does  not  gall  make 
itself  felt  in  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  if 
we  are  balked  of  one  slice  of  tongue  with 
the  chicken?  The  widow  up-stairs  has 
her  eyes  red  with  tears,  but  is  quite  sen- 
sible whether  there  is  sugar  enough  with 
the  mint  sauce  with  the  lamb ;  and  after- 
wards, in  the  hush  of  the  evening,  when 
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the  masons  have  closed  up  the  tomb  about 
her  darling,  and  the  mourners  are  gone, 
she  will  speak  to  the  cook  in  a  broken 
voice  full  of  suppressed  tears,  and  bid  her 
mind  another  time  and  stir  the  sugar  in 
the  saucedish  before  sending  it  in,  and 
chop  the  mint  a  little  finer.  So  also  the 
widower,  who,  with  manly  self-constraint, 
has  bottled  up  his  tears  and  talked  of  the 
weatiier,  thrusts  the  crust  of  his  cold  veal 
pie  impatiently  to  the  margin  of  his  plate, 
because  the  paste  is  not  flaky,  and  bans 
his  destiny  because  now  he  has  no  one  to 
keep  his  cook  up  to  the  mark. 

Then  why  should  we  take  offence  at 
iVIr.  and  Miss  Cornellis  consuming  choco- 
late creams  when  they  are  not  in  the  least 
certain  that  Josephine  is  dead.^  We  are 
all  humbugs  and  hypocrites,  more  or  less ; 
we  draw  a  purely  conventional  line,  and 
denounce  every  transgression  of  that  line 
as  evidence  of  inhumanity  or  want  of 
taste ;  but  within  that  arbitrary  boundary, 
we  are  Pharisees,  thanking  God  we  are 
not  as  other  men  are,  who  eat  chocolate 
creams  in  times  of  family  bereavement, 
but  content  ourselves  with  gooseberry  pie 
and  custard,  and  blancmange  and  cabinet 
pudding. 

"The  lightship  is  lost,"  said  Mr.  Cor- 
nellis, "and  that  fellow  Cable  has  gone  to 
the  bottom." 

"  He  leaves  a  large  family." 

Mr.  Cornellis  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  They  will  wriggle  on.  I  knew  a  collier 
once  who  drowned  himself  because  he 
thought  his  family  would  be  well  cared 
for  if  he  were  away,  judging  by  the  pros- 
perity of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  some 
of  his  mates." 

**  No  tidings  whatever  of  Josephine's 
boat  ? " 

"  Not  like  to  have  them,  with  the  gale 
off  shore.  If  washed  up  anywhere,  it  will 
be  on  the  Dutch  coast. 

"  Do  you  really  flatter  yourself  she  is 
alive.?" 

"  I  will  not  believe  otherwise  till  I  am 
forced  to  it." 

"Gabriel  is  much  fidgeted  about  her 
disappearance.  He  makes  more  ado  than 
you.  He  has  taken  greater  fancy  to  her 
than  I  thought  possible,  considering  how- 
she  treats  him." 

Judith  had  hardly  said  the  words,  be- 
fore the  door  opened,  and  a  man  came  in, 
a  gentleman  distinctly,  but  a  feeble,  mean 
creature,  with  a  thin  face,  almost  trans- 
parent nose,  a  low  brow,  and  with  faded, 
watery  blue  eyes.  His  face  was  pale,  and 
the  muscles  twitched  in  it.  The  head 
shook  on  the  neck  with  a  nervous,  con- 


vulsive tremor.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  a  curious  mixture  of 
conceit  and  appeal.  He  wore  a  bottle- 
green  coat  with  velvet  collar.  As  he  en- 
tered, a  smell  of  opium  pervaded  the 
room,  and  neutralized  the  fragrance  of  the 
tea-rose. 

"O  Mr.  Gotham  1"  said  Aunt  Judith, 
"  we  were  just  speaking  of  you." 

"  £h,  eh  !  My  left  ear  was  burning. 
What  was  it?  No  good,  no  good,  of 
course." 

"  Certainly  not,  squire,"  said  Mr.  Cor- 
nellis, going  up  to  him  and  clasping  his 
hand  with  frank  and  almost  boisterous 
geniality.  "  My  sister  has  been  shaking 
her  head  over  you,  wondering  whether 
you  have  sowed  all  your  wild  oats  yet; 
telling  me  what  a  scapegrace  you  are, 
what  a  roystering,  dashing  blade  you  are, 
and  was  asking  me  to  deny  you  access  to 
our  house — and  see  I  in  you  walk  without 
ringing  at  the  front  door,  or  tapping  here 
at  the  parlor  entrance,  just  as  if  you  were 
hail-fellow-well-met,  and  had  the  run  of 
our  house,  and  a  right  to  the  first  place  at 
our  table.  And,  bv  George !  squire,  yoa 
are  right ;  you  are  lord  of  the  manor,  and 
I  have  to  do  homage  to  you  annually  with 
a  straw." 

Mr.  Gotham's  weak  eyes  twinkled,  and 
a  pink  blush  suffused  his  nose.  He  looked 
from  one  to  another,  and  giggled. 

**  Come  here,  squire,"  said  Mr.  Cornel- 
lis, handing  him  an  armchair.  **What 
sort  of  sport  have  you  had  with  the  har- 
riers ? " 

"  Not  much.   The  last  meet,  killed  twa" 

"  Any  nasty  jumps  ?  " 

"  Two  or  three." 

"  Glad  to  see  you  alive,  squire." 

"  I  don't  myself  care  for  a  hare-hunt," 
said  Mr.  Gotham,  letting  himself  stiffly 
and  slowly  down  into  the  chair.  "We 
run  in  a  circle,  you  know.  Nothing  like 
a  fox-hunt;  but  no  more  of  that  till  next 
season." 

"  Who  were  out  ?  " 

"I  —  I  —  I  can  hardly  say.  I  wasn't 
there.  I  had  my  neuralgic  pains  aeaio, 
and  so,  at  the  last  moment,  reconsidered 
my  purpose.  But  I  intended  to  go,  I  in- 
tended fullv.  I  began  to  dress  for  it,  and 
got  on  my  boots ;  but  the  neuralgia  took 
me  when  I  stooped,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  my  drops.    So  Ju- 

dith, I  frighten  you,  do  I  ?  No  occasion 
for  that.  I  am  sadly  changed,  sadly  —  a 
poor  broken  being  now."  He  looked 
I  eagerly,  qucstioningly  from  sister  to 
brother,  and  back  agam. 

*'  Broken  fiddlesticks !  *'  exclaimed  Mr. 
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Cornellis.  "  Do  you  suppose,  if  Judith 
thought  that,  she  would  have  been  pulling 
a  Marshal  Neil  for  your  button-hole? 
Ladies  don't  lavish  flowers  on  broken 
beings  and  weaklings,  but  on  boisterous 
fox-hunters  and  jolly  dogs.  I  know 
women's  hearts ;  but  ah  !  so  do  you,  you 
rascal ! " 

Mr.  Gotham  chuckled  and  blushed. 
•*  There  ! ''  he  said,  *'  I  have  come  to  hear 
about  poor  Josephine.  I  am  so  troubled. 
I  could  not  sleep  last  night  thinking  about 
her.  The  anxiety  brought  on  my  neural- 
gia—  all  thinking  and  worry  does,  and  I 
should  not  have  slept  last  night  at  all  but 
for  my  drops." 

"  It  is  really  verv  kind  of  you,  squire,  to 
give  her  so  much  thought.  We  have  been 
in  sad  distress,  as  you  may  judge.  I  am  a 
father — her  father;  you  must  excuse  me, 
Gabriel.  I  try  to  talk  of  other  matters, 
but  Lean  only  think  of  my  child;  she  is 
my  own  flesh  and  blood." 

Mr.  Gotham  began  to  fidget  in  his  chair ; 
he  put  up  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  said 
in  a  tremulous  voice:  *'Any  news  of  the 
lightship  .'*  It  is  lost,  I  hear,  and  —  I  have 
not  been  particular  in  inquiries  about  it ; 
I  was  afraid  of  seeming  too  particular." 

**  None,"  answered  Mr.  Cornellis  with 
liis  hard  eyes  on  the  man. 

He,  feeble  creature,  looked  at  Miss  Ju- 
dith, then  at  her  brother,  as  if  he  wanted 
to  say  more,  but  was  afraid  to  commit 
himself. 

"  You  need  not  hesitate,"  said  Mr.  Cor- 
nellis. "  My  sister  knows  all,  and  is  close 
as  the  grave." 

"  I  am  very  uneasy,  very  unhappy.  I 
—  I  do  not  know  what   I  ought  to  do.     I 

could   not  possibly  —  and  yet You 

can  hardly  conceive  how  I  have  suffered, 
how  the  neuralgia  has  tortured  me  in  con- 
sequence of — of You  can  under- 
stand mc." 

"  Let  bygones  be  bygones,"  said  Mr. 
Cornellis.  *'  I  knew  an  old  bastion  where 
the  dead  had  been  buried  after  a  siege 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Lately,  a  specu- 
lative builder  ran  up  houses  over  the  site, 
disturbed  the  earth  for  his  foundations 
and  kitchens,  and  the  first  inmates  of  his 
new  houses  died  of  diphtheria.  Never 
rake  up  old  grave-ground,  squire." 

"No.  I  suppose  you  are  right."  Mr. 
Gotham  siood  up.  "  But  I  should  like  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  you  in  my  house, 
when  the  worst  is  known.  I'm  not  happy. 
I  feel  the  pains  coming  on  again.  I  think 
I  must  go  home." 

"  Very  well.     I  will  come  over.    Take 
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something  at  once  to  soothe  your  lacerated 
nerves." 

Mr.  Gotham  nodded. 

"  Do  not  forget  your  rose,"  said  Cornel- 
lis. "  My  sister  picked  it  expressly  for 
you,  but  IS  too  shy  to  offer  it  you  with  her 
own  fair  hands." 

**  The  rose  will  lose  half  its  charm  unless 
it  be  presented  by  her,"  said  Gotham  with 
a  bow ;  and  when  he  had  left  the  room,  he 
sniggered.  "  He,  he !  I  can  turn  a  pretty 
speech  to  a  lady !  I'm  an  old  buck !  Am 
I  not,  Justin?" 

"  Not  old.  Why,  what  are  your  years 
—  forty-five  ?  " 

"  Oh,  more  than  that,  alas ! " 

"You  don't  look  it.  But  it  is  the  hunt- 
ing, the  fresh  air.  The  back  of  a  horse 
makes  you,  as  Polixenes  says,  to  be  boy 
eternal. 

"  Yes.  I  subscribe  very  liberally  to 
both  the  foxhounds  and  the  harriers.' 

"And  you  are  out  with  them  continu- 
ally.'* 

"  When  I  can.  I  have  my  horses  and 
my  hunting-suit ;  but  the  neuralgia  inter- 
feres terribly  with  my  sports.  You  will 
come  in  —  you  will  be  sure  to  come  in, 
after  I  have  had  some  rest  —  say,  in  three 
hours.  I  am  so  uneasy.  There  is  really 
nothing  heard  of  the  lightship?"  He 
looked  appealingly  to  Cornellis. 

"Nothing.  And  believe  me,  Gabriel, 
it  will  be  best  for  all  if  the  blue  sea  covers 
him." 

Gotham's  hand  trembled  in  that  of 
Cornellis.  "I  —  I  do  not  know.  I  am  in 
pain.  I  cannot  bear  my  sufferings.  I 
must  go  home.    You  will  come  to  me  ?  " 

"You  are  overdone,  squire,  with  the 
hunt." 

"  1  only  intended  to  go." 

"  But  —  the  exertion,  even  of  that  I 
And  the  drawing  on  of  the  boots,  to  a  man 
so  agonized  with  pain  as  vourself.  Good 
heavens  I  the  heroism,  tne  self-mastery  1 
What  men  there  are  in  the  world ! " 

He  stood  in  his  door,  looking  after  the 
squire,  who  had  not  far  to  walk ;  his  gate 
was  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Rose  Cot- 
tage. Not  a  muscle  in  his  face  changed, 
to  show  in  what  way  his  thoughts  turned. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  sitting-room. 

"  Justin,"  said  his  sister,  "  I  really  think 
you  might  say  a  word  to  him.  He  is  kill- 
ing himself  with  opium." 

"  My  dear  Judith,  when  you  see  a  man 
on  his  way  to  destruction,  let  him  alone. 
If  you  try  to  divert  him,  he  will  go  another 
way ;  but  the  destination  will  be  the  same, 
and  the  blame  of  his  going  will  attach  to 
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you.  Give  me  another  of  those  chocolate 
creams." 

"You  know  best,"  said  Judith.  "You 
are  very  clever,  and  I  am  dull ;  but  you 
might  clo  something,  I  think." 

The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Jose- 
phine appeared  in  it,  browned  from  ex- 
posure, her  eyes  dancing.  "  I  knew  it,  I 
knew  it !  I  said  as  much  to  Richard 
Cable.     Eating  my  chocolate  creams  ! " 

"  Josephine  ! "  Her  father  stepped  for- 
ward ;  her  aunt  sprang  up. 

"Well,  I  knew  aunt  would  beat  them. 
I  did  not  think  it  of  you,  papa.  Pah  !  how 
the  room  smells  of  opium.  I  know  that 
Cousin  Gotham  has  been  here." 

"  I  am  very,  very  glad  to  see  you  again, 
Josephine,"  said  her  father.  "  Give  me  a 
kiss.  Where  have  you  been  ?  What  has 
happened  ?  " 

"I  —  I  have  been  on  the  lightship  with 
Dickie  Cable." 

"  He  is  not  dead  —  not  drowned  ?  " 

*'  No  more  than  myself." 

Mr.  Cornellis  was  silent;  his  brow  con- 
tracted. 

**  Upon  my  word ! "  exclaimed  Josephine, 
"  what  ravages  you  two  have  made  on  my 
box  of  chocolate  creams  ! " 

CHAPTER  V. 
HANFORD  HALL. 

Mr.  Gabriel  Gotham  lived  in  what 
was  called  Hanford  Hall,  but  in  Essex 
every  farmhouse  is  a  hall.  It  was,  how- 
ever^ the  manor-house,  and  it  was  the  best 
house  in  the  place — a  long,  rambling 
building,  plastered,  and  the  windows 
painted  Indian  red:  a  house  long  and 
shallow.  1 1  was  embowered  i  n  trees.  The 
grounds  were  not  extensive,  but  they  were 
pretty.  A  steep  slope  to  the  sea,  with 
noble  elms  on  it;  a  set  of  terraces,  where 
roses  grew  luxuriantly,  and  where,  in  sum- 
mer, the  beds  of  calceolaria  and  geranium 
made  a  gay  contrast  to  the  dense  green  of 
the  trees  and  the  sweeps  of  grass.  Here 
and  there  on  the  terraces  stood  statues  of 
plaster  painted,  somewhat  spotted  with 
black  and  green  decay.  The  terraces 
were  gravelled  from  the  beach  with  grit 
that  would  not  bind,  and  was  carried  about 
by  the  boots  of  him  who  walked  on  it  over 
the  grass  and  into  the  rooms.  The  en- 
trance gates  were  somewhat  pretentious ; 
the  posts  supported  heraldic  lions  holding 
shields;  but  these  also  were  of  plaster, 
not  stone,  and  were  painted. 

When  the  tide  was  in,  the  view  from 
the  terraces  and  from  the  windows  of  the 
house  was  verj'  beautiful,  through  peeps 
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among  the  elms  to  sea,  and  across  Han- 
ford water  to  a  coast  beyond,  also  studded 
with  trees.  The  water  was  generallv  en- 
livened by  passing  sails,  as  Hanford  was 
a  colony  of  fishermen,  either  owning  their 
own  boats  or  going  shares  as  a  company 
in  one  smack.  Barges  came  to  Hanford 
with  coal  from  Yorkshire  and  Newcastle; 
and  barges  left  Hanford  piled  up  on  deck 
with  straw,  veritable  floating  stacks,  for 
London.  At  certain  seasons,  the  sprat- 
fishery  supplied  the  fanners  with  unctuous 
dressmg  for  their  fields;  at  such  times, 
clouds  of  gulls  fluttered  over  the  land  thus 
manured,  and  unless  the  fish  were  quickly 
ploughed  in,  rapidly  reduced  the  supply 
spread  over  the  surface.  At  such  times» 
the  inhabitants  of  Hanford  gifted  with  the 
sense  of  smell  were  heartily  glad  when  the 
plough  did  turn  the  glebe  over  the  dead 
fish;  but  there  was  a  worse  smell  than 
that  of  sprats  to  which  the  Hanfordians 
were  periodically  subjected,  and  that  was 
when  a  shipload  arrived  of  what  was  locally 
termed  "  London  muck,"  that  is,  the 
scrapings  of  the  London  streets  and  the 
refuse  of  the  London  ashpits.  When  such 
a  cargo  arrived,  it  announced  its  presence 
to  leeward  for  two  or  three  miles ;  where- 
upon the  farmers  lifted  up  their  noses, 
ordered  out  their  wagons,  and  distributed 
the  stench  broadcast  over  the  country. 
The  gulls  were  unattracted  by  this  dress- 
ing; conse(juently,  the  farmers  were  less 
precipitate  in  working  it  in. 

At  all  times,  daily,  throughout  the  year, 
the  noses  of  the  Hanfordians  were  re- 
quired to  inhale  the  effluvium  of  decom- 
posing weed  when  the  tide  went  ont,  and 
so  nature  providently  blunted  the  omn 
against  offence  through  the  periodical 
dressings  of  sprats  and  London  muck. 
The  smells,  if  not  pleasant,  were  salubri- 
ous, according  to  the  opinion  of  the  in* 
habitants ;  and,  to  judee  from  their  robust 
forms  and  florid  complexions,  tihese  odors 
cannot  have  been  nocuous. 

The  marshes,  backwaters,  and  ditches 
bred  countless  mosquitoes  which  lay  in 
wait  for  strangers,  whom  they  tortured  to 
madness ;  but  they  did  not  touch  natives. 
On  a  warm  summer  evening,  the  gnats 
might  be  seen  hovering  in  clouds  over  the 
elms  and  oaks,  so  dense  and  so  black, 
that  the  stranger  supposed  the  trees  were 
on  fire  and  smoking.  The  mosquitoes 
brought  birds,  and  the  trees  resoanded 
with  the  song  of  nightingale,  thrush,  and 
blackbird.  In  winter,  the  water  was  cov- 
ered with  gray  geese  and  wild-^luck,  and 
the  shooting  of  these  occupied  the  mciiv 
w^hen  nothing  was  to  be  got  by  the  fishing. 
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What  was  it  that  made  Mr.  Gotham 
start  and  tremble  and  shrink  back,  as  he 
passed  through  the  side  gate  for  foot-pas- 
sengers into  the  grounds?  Before  him 
stood  a  woman,  old,  with  gray  hair,  hold- 
ing a  baby  in  her  arms,  whilst  two  little 
children  clung  to  her  skirts.  She  was  a 
fine  woman,  commanding,  with  bright  eyes, 
and  a  strongly  marked  nose.  She  held 
herself  very  erect,  and  there  were  dignity 
and  sternness  in  her  manner  and  atti- 
tude as  she  confronted  Gabriel  Gotham. 
He,  quivering  and  speechless,  shrank 
from  her,  as  trving  to  hide  himself  from 
her  eye.  He  had  occasion  thus  to  cower 
before  her ;  for  if  ever  a  despicable  man 
had  done  a  dastardly  act,  that  man  was 
Gotham,  and  the  proud  woman  before  him 
was  the  one  he  had  wronged.  Gabriel 
Gotham's  father  had  been  a  solicitor  at 
Newcastle  ;  but  his  uncle,  Jeremy  Gotham, 
a  successful  merchant,  had  purchased  the 
manor  of  Hanford  and  the  hall.  Jeremy 
had  lived  there  in  his  old  age,  and  as  he 
had  no  children  of  his  own,  invited  his 
nephew,  Gabriel,  to  stay  with  him  ;  also 
his  brother  and  his  sister-in-law  occasion- 
ally. As  a  boy,  Gabriel  liked  to  be  with 
his  uncle  ;  the  old  man  made  much  of  him, 
and  was  liberal  in  supplying  him  with 
pocket-money.  He  had  a  pony  and  a  boat 
at  Hanford,  and  was  called  by  the  hangers- 
on  "the  young  squire."  But  Gabriel  was 
a  weak,  lanky  boy,  badly  put  together, 
without  color  in  his  cheeks,  and  with  pale 
blue  eyes  and  fair  limp  hair  —  not  at  all 
the  ideal  young  squire  that  his  uncle  would 
have  desired  as  his  successor.  He  sup- 
posed that  the  boy  had  been  overworked 
at  school  or  overtasked  in  his  father's 
office,  and  insisted  that  the  sea-air  of  Han- 
ford would  set  him  up.  He  urged  him  to 
out-of-door  pursuits,  to  ride  with  the 
hounds  and  to  row.  But  Gabriel  preferred 
to  jog  to  the  meet  and  then  ride  home  ; 
and  if  he  went  out  in  the  boat,  to  sit  in 
the  stern  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
let  some  one  else  row  him. 

Jeremy  was  very  proud  of  his  position 
as  lord  of  the  manor,  and  made  himself 
dislikerl  by  exacting  all  kinds  of  rights 
which  he  oelieved  to  be  his  legally,  but 
which  had  been  ignored  or  encroached  on 
by  the  fishermen  of  Hanford.  By  the 
shore  was  a  piece  of  sandy  ground  over- 
grown with  coarse  turf,  occasionally  cov- 
ered by  tides  of  extraordinary  height.  On 
this  the  Hanfordian  youth  were  accus- 
tomed to  play  cricket.  Jeremy  Gotham 
laid  claim  to  it;  as  lord  of  the  manor,  it 
was  his.  H  the  young  men  ran  over  it, 
they  would  establish  a  precedent,  and  he 
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would  be  unable  to  inclose  and  extend  his 
grounds  in  that  direction.  Consequently, 
he  railed  it  o£E.  Thereupon  the  young 
men  tore  down  his  rails.  He  repalisaded 
the  ground ;  it  was  again  assailed.  Then 
ensued  a  lawsuit,  which  he  gained.  But 
he  had  accumulated  against  himself  so 
much  ill-will  that  he  was  fain  to  accept  a 
compromise,  and  allow  the  cricket  club 
the  use  of  the  land  for  a  small  annual 
acknowledgment.  Then,  again,  as  lord  of 
the  manor  ne  had  heriot  rights  over  two 
farms ;  and  on  the  death  of  one  of  the 
farmers,  he  demanded  the  two  best  horses 
out  of  his  stable.  He  had  a  right  to  the 
horses ;  but  to  exact  his  right  was  unwise, 
and  brought  on  him  bitter  ill-will.  There 
was  a  copious  and  unfailing  spring  in  his 
stable  yard.  The  villagers  were  badly  off 
for  drinking-water,  they  were  supplied 
with  surface  water  collected  in  tanks. 
This  failed  in  dry  summers,  and  they  came 
with  their  cans  and  pails  to  his  pump.  He 
bore  the  inconvenience  a  little  while ;  but 
when  a  farmer  sent  a  barrel  on  a  cart  to 
be  filled,  he  put  a  chain  and  padlock  on 
the  pump,  and  refused  to  remove  it,  and 
allow  of  water  being  taken  from  his  well 
except  at  an  acknowledgment  —  every  cot- 
tager to  pay  him  a  shiUing  per  annum,  and 
every  farmer  five. 

The  dislike  felt  for  the  retired  merchant 
who  had  set  up  as  sauire  extended  to  his 
nephew ;  and  Gabriel  was  jeered  at  when 
he  rode  out,  and  had  stones  or  mud  thrown 
at  him  when  he  showed  himself  in  the 
village  street.  He  was  conscious  of  his 
own  deficiencies,  because  told  of  them 
by  his  uncle,  and  because  they  were  flung 
contemptuously  in  his  face  by  the  village 
lads.  At  the  same  time,  his  position  as 
heir  to  the  estate  and  house  made  him 
proud,  or  rather  —  for  there  is  dignity  in 
pride  —  conceited.  Thus  he  grew  up  a 
mixture  of  diffidence  and  vanity.  At  the 
lodge  lived  a  woman  who  had  been  wife 
of  the  boatman  of  the  former  squire,  a 
Cornish  woman,  named  Cable.  She  was 
left  with  an  only  daughter.  Her  husband 
had  been  drowned  one  night  going  out  in  a 
punt  after  wildfowl.  Mr.  Jeremy  Gotham 
Kept  her  as  a  lodge-keeper,  and  she  did 
charing  in  the  house.  The  daughter  was 
two  or  three  years  older  than  Gabriel,  a 
strong,  handsome  girl,  determined  in  char- 
acter ;  and  she  constituted  herself  the  pro- 
tector of  the  young  squire.  When  he  had 
been  assailea  with  stones  or  bad  words, 
he  would  tell  her;  and  if  she  knew  the 
name  of  the  offender,  and  he  was  of  or 
near  her  age,  she  would  chastise  him  with 
her  fist  or  with  a  stick.    She  often  rowed 
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him  out,  when  he  had  a  fancy  to  be  on  the 
sea,  and  looked  after  him  —  that  he  had 
his  greatcoat  with  him;  that  he  wore  his 
niuftler ;  that  he  did  not  wet  his  feet,  or,  if 
they  were  wet,  that  he  changed  his  socks 
as  soon  as  he  came  home.  This  sort  of 
intimacy  had  sprung  up  when  they  were 
children,  and  continued  when  they  had 
grown  up.  No  one  thought  seriously  of 
it,  ai>  she  was  older  than  he,  full  of  sense 
and  strength  of  purpose ;  and  he,  a  weak, 
washed-out  creature  without  manliness. 
Nevertheless,  she  became  attached  to 
him.  She  was  one  of  those  strong  char- 
acters which  do  not  look  for  a  support, 
but  to  become  a  support,  and  find  sat- 
isfaction in  sustaining  the  feeble  creeper 
that  pulls  itself  aloft  by  its  means.  There 
were  several  young  fishermen  in  Hanford 
who  tried  to  get  Bessie  Cable  to  walk 
out  of  a  Sunday  with  them ;  but  she  gave 
encouragement  to  none,  and  finally  left 
the  place  as  servant  to  Mrs.  Giles  Gotham 
of  Newcastle,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
her  when  on  a  visit  to  her  brother-in-law. 
Mrs.  Giles  could  never  get  on  with  her 
servants,  and  laid  all  the  blame  on  the 
Newcastle  girls.  If  she  could  induce  a 
young  woman  to  come  to  her  from  a  dis- 
tance, she  would  be  sure  of  keeping  her 
for  a  twelvemonth.  Moreover,  the  mother 
of  Bessie  being  in  the  service  of  the 
Gotham  family,  the  daughter  might  be 
reckoned  on  to  do  her  utmost  to  have  the 
interest  of  the  Gothams  at  heart  The 
handincss,  the  willingness,  the  robustness, 
of  Bessie,  pleased  Mrs.  Giles ;  and  so 
Bessie,  whom  her  mother  relinquished 
somewhat  reluctantly,  departed  with  her 
to  Newcastle. 

Gabriel  remained  with  his  uncle  some 
time  after  his  mother  left.  He  was  now  a 
young  man,  who  looked  as  if  a  good  shake 
would  shake  him  to  pieces.  His  legs  and 
arms  hung  too  loosely  to  his  trunk,  his 
back  was  bent.  He  never,  apparently, 
could  get  a  tailor  to  master  the  conforma- 
tion of  his  body  and  clothe  him  well.  He 
maundered  about,  after  Bessie  was  gone, 
much  at  a  loss  for  a  companion.  He  had 
clung  to  her  and  made  an  associate  of  her, 
had  looked  up  to  her  and  trusted  her ;  and 
very  forlorn  he  felt  when  deprived  of  her 
company  and  protection. 

One  day,  a  few  months  later,  Mrs.  Cable 
died  suddenly  of  a  stroke.  The  distance 
from  Newcastle  was  too  great  for  Bessie 
to  come  down  to  the  funeral,  and  the  poor 
woman  left  but  a  few  trifles  for  Bessie  to 
iniierit.  These  Gabriel  undertook  to  have 
put  away  safely  for  her. 

Before  Christmas,  Gabriel  went  home 
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to  Newcastle,  taking  with  him  such  things 
of  her  mother's  as  Bessie  wanted.  liii 
uncle  was  reluctant  to  let  him  depart,  bat 
could  not  dispute  the  right  o£  his  parent! 
to  reclaim  him  for  a  while.  At  £aster, 
Gabriel  was  to  return  to  Hanford  HalL 
But  at  Easter,  Gabriel  did  not  appear ;  at 
midsummer,  however,  he  did,  looking  the 
same  —  a  limp  creature  without  vi^r  of 
body  or  mind.  What  had  happened  m  the 
interim  between  him  and  Bessie,  his  par- 
ents and  uncle  —  only  these  interested 
parties  —  knew.  What  had  occurred  was 
this.  On  his  return  to  Newcastle  with 
plenty  of  mone^*,  which   his  uncle  had 

fiven  him,  Gabnel  was  delighted  to  renew 
is  friendship  with  Bessie.  But  circam- 
stances  were  different.  She  was  servant 
in  his  father's  house,  and  that  house  was 
in  the  town.  She  had  her  duties,  and 
could  not  row  him  on  the  sea  or  saunter 
with  him  in  the  garden.  He  found  his 
wav  down  into  the  kitchen,  to  complain 
to  her  about  his  mother's  tyrannical  ways; 
but  Mrs.  Giles  came  after  him  and  pinned 
a  dishclout  to  his  coat,  and  warned  him 
not  to  go  below  stairs  again. 

Gabriel  was  almost  a  stranger  in  New- 
castle, and  had  no  friends  there  of  his  own 
sex  and  age.  He  was  not  a  man  to  make 
friends,  except  of  bovs  and  girls.  He  was 
not  muscular  enough  to  feel  himself  the 
equal  of  those  of  his  own  ace ;  he  could 
not  cricket,  or  shoot,  or  play  billiards. 
If  he  found  a  bov  before  whom  he  could 
swagger,  he  would  take  him  up  for  a  day 
or  two  and  patronize  him  and  give  him 
tartlets  ;  but  boys  speedily  found  him  oot, 
and  despised  him  and  deserted  him ;  occa- 
sionally, he  caught  them  caricaturing  him. 
Girls  did  not  pay  him  attention;  thej 
slighted  him  ;  only  Bessie  Cable  stood  hy 
him,  ready  to  fignt  his  battles  and  hdd 
him  up,  and  be  to  him  the  tower  of 
strength  he  needed.  His  father  despised 
him  ;  his  mother  bullied  him ;  but  Bessie 
loved  him  with  infinite  pitv  and  disin- 
terested fidelity.  He  was  nattered  and 
touched,  and  in  his  loneliness  drew  to- 
wards her  the  more  because  forbidden  to 
associate  with  her. 

One  day,  both  had  disappeared  from 
Mr.  Giles  Gotham's  house.  Gabriel  had 
persuaded  Bessie  to  elope  with  him  over 
the  Scottish  frontier  and  to  be  married. 
Married  they  were  in  Scotland ;  and  from 
Scotland,  Gabriel  wrote  to  his  father  and 
his  uncle  announcing  the  step  he  had 
taken.  He  received  no  answer  from 
either.  He  remained  in  Scotland  with 
his  Bessie  for  some  weeks,  as  long  as  hit 
money  lasted,  the  money  wherewith  ho 
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had  been  provided  by  his  uncle ;  and  when 
that  was  expended,  he  wrote  for  raore. 
Then  he  heard  from  Mr.  Jeremy  Gotham. 
His  uncle  was  furious.  He  would  disin- 
herit him,  unless  he  at  once  separated 
from  the  low-bom  maid-of-all-work  he  had 
mated  with,  and  whom  Mr.  Jeremy  ab- 
solutely refused  to  acknowledge.  Then 
Gabriel  wrote  a  penitent  letter  to  his  fa- 
ther. Mr.  Giles  came  to  Scotland,  and 
discovered  that  the  marriage  could  be  in- 
validated. According  to  Uie  act  of  Par- 
liament on  the  subject,  one  of  the  parties 
contracting  a  marriage  in  Scotland  must 
have  been  resident  there  twenty  one  days 
previous  to  the  ceremony.  Gabriel  had 
not  resided  there  with  Bessie  the  full 
time;  it  was  short  hy  exactly  five  hours; 
therefore,  the  marriage  could  be  upset. 
With  Gabriel's  consent,  it  was  upset.  He 
was  in  no  position  to  earn  a  livelihood ; 
he  was  destitute  of  private  means;  he 
listened  to  reason,  as  his  father  said,  and 
deserted  Bessie.  Mr.  Giles  had  the  mar- 
riage cancelled ;  and  when  Bessie  became 
a  mother,  her  child  was  not  qualified  to 
bear  his  father's  name. 

Three  years  passed  before  she  reap- 
peared in  Hanford  with  her  boy,  Richard. 
There  she  remained.  Of  her  story,  noth- 
ing was  known ;  she  never  spoke  of  it. 
She  had  lost  her  character  whilst  in  ser- 
vice, people  said ;  but  so  had  many  another 
maid,  and  the  particulars  did  not  transpire. 
Gabriel  was  received  again  into  favor  by 
his  uncle.  He  and  Bessie  never  met 
again  to  speak  ;^she  avoided  him,  as  he 
avoided  her.  In  his  base  mind  rankled  a 
sense  of  degradation,  of  shame  for  his  de- 
sert! on  of  the  f  ai  thf  ul  creature.  Her  pride 
sustained  her.  She  could  not  forgive  his 
treachery.  So  she  lived  by  herself,  and 
reared  her  son,  and  the  son  did  not  know 
who  was  his  father. 

No  wonder  that  now,  after  a  lapse  of 
but  a  little  short  of  fortv  years,  Mr.  Ga- 
briel Gotham  started  ana  snrank  from  the 
woman  he  had  wronged,  when  she  broke 
through  her  reserve  and  came  to  meet 
him  within  his  own  gates. 


From  Macmillan's  Magauine. 
THE    EVANGELICAL    REVIVAL    OF    THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

The     Evangelical     revival,     specially 
identified  with  the  name  of  John  Wesley, 

*  The  Evangelical  Revival  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, by  John  Henry  Overton,  Canon  of  Lincoln,  and 
Rector  ot  Epworth.    London.     i836. 
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has  long  since  won  for  itself  an  importaot 
place  in  the  social  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  has  now  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  little  monograph  by 
Canon  Overton,  in  Professor  Creighton^ 
series  entitled  "Epochs  of  Church  His- 
tory." Mr.  Overton's  volume,  however, 
is  not  so  much  an  historical  narrative  as  a 
collection  of  biographical  sketches  and  es- 
says upon  various  aspects  of  the  move- 
ment One  chapter  is  devoted  to  John 
Wesley  himself,  another  to  George  White- 
field  and  others  of  Wesley's  immediate 
colleagues,  a  third  to  a  comparison  be- 
tween Methodism  and  Evangelicalism  —  a 
term  for  which  the  author  apologizes  —  a 
fourth  to  the  leading  Evangelic^  clergy 
of  the  century,  and  a  fifth  to  the  contem- 
porary Evangelical  laity.  *  Then  we  have 
separate  chapters  on  the  literature,  the 
doctrines,  ancl  the  results,  of  the  revival, 
with  a  discerning  estimate  of  its  weak 
points  and  of  the  opposition  which  it  en- 
countered. All  these  topics  are  treated  in 
an  independent  and  charitable  spirit ;  nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  ^ther  from  Mr.  Over- 
ton's temperate  criticisms  to  which  school 
of  theological  opinion  he  may  profess  to 
belong.  But,  after  all,  we  miss  that  which 
the  character  of  the  volume  would  have 
led  us  to  expect — a  consecutive  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism  in 
this  country.  For  this  we  must  still  look  to 
more  elaborate  biographical  works,  like 
Southev's  and  Tyennan's  lives  of  Wes- 
ley, or  learned  monographs  on  the  move- 
ment, such  as  that  to  be  found  in  Sir 
James  Stephen's  admirable  "Essays  on 
Ecclesiastical  Biography." 

The  part  played  by  tne  University  of 
Oxford  in  the  early  history  oi  Methooism 
is  treated  far  too  lightly  by  Mr.  Overton. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth,  cen- 
tury, that  university  was  equally  des^ener- 
ate  both  as  a  place  of  religion  an^  as  a 
place  of  learning.  Too  much  has*  been 
made,  It  is  true,  of  Gibbon's  malicious 
strictures  upon  it,  but  the  evidence*  is  con- 
clusive that,  during  the  two  generations 
when  Oxford  Jacobitism  was  at  its.  height, 
Oxford  education  was  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
The  influence  of  religion  was  no  less  weak- 
ened in  the  university,  and  had,,  indeed, 
been  on  the  decline  ever  since-  the  Resto- 
ration. Notwithstanding  their  boisterous 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  with  the  High 
Church  party  in  politics,  many  of  its  sen- 
ior members,  both  clerical  ana  lay,  secret- 
ly leaned  to  rationalisnv  and  tne  deism 
which  came  in  with  the  Rjsvolution  of  1688 
became  rife  again  under  the  Georges.  In 
the  year  1730  three  8tudei>te.weteexpelled 
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for  holding  deistical  tenets;  several  heads 
of  colleges  issued  a  joint  notice  censuring 
the  spread  of  deism  among  the  students  ; 
and  the  vice-chancellor,  in  2iprogramma, 
solemnly  warned  tutors  and  undergradu- 
ates against  literature  calculated  to  dis- 
turb Christian  faith. 

It  was  in  this  unpromising  soil,  teeming 
with  High  Church  prejudices,  deeply  sat- 
urated by  worldliness,  and  now  tainted 
with  deism,  that  the  seeds  of  Methodism 
were  sown  at  Oxford. 

John  Wesley,  its  chief  founder,  was  the 
son  of  an  excellent  clergyman,  Samuel 
Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth,  and,  after  pass- 
ing through  Charter-house  and  Christ 
Church,  had  been  elected  fellow  of  Lin- 
coln in  1726.  Having  been  ordained  in 
the  previous  year,  he  acted  for  a  while  as 
his  father's  curate,  and  on  his  return  to 
Oxford  in  1729,  found  his  younger  brother 
Charles,  then  an  undergraduate  of  Christ 
Church,  already  a  member  of  a  small  reli- 
gious association,  which  afterwards  ex- 
panded into  the  Methodist  communion. 
Of  this  little  band  John  Wesley  at  once 
became  the  acknowledged  leader.  Their 
earliest  meetings  were  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
encouraging  one  another  in  study  and  good 
works.  But  within  a  year  their  sympathies 
widened,  and  they  extended  their  charity 
to  others.  William  Morgan,  one  of  their 
number,  visiting  a  condemned  prisoner, 
was  struck  by  the  misery  which  he  wit- 
nessed in  the  gaol,  and  persuaded  the 
Weslcys  to  aid  him  in  what  may  be  called 
a  prison  mission.  With  the  consent  of 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  of  his  chaplain, 
they  undertook  the  work  of  visitation,  both 
in  Bocardo,  the  debtors*  prison,  and  in  the 
county  gaol.  Active  benevolence  soon 
claimed  even  more  of  their  energy  than 
earnest  study,  which,  however,  they  never 
abandoned.  This  handful  of  friends,  them- 
selves very  poor,  started  a  school  for  poor 
children,  and  maintained  the  mistress  at 
their  joint  expense,  assisted  poor  debtors 
and  kept  their  families  from  penury,  vis- 
ited the  parish  workhouse,  relieved  the 
sick,  and  in  all  their  ministrations  strove 
to  better  the  spiritual  condition  of  those 
whom  they  befriended.  Nor  were  the  un- 
dertjraduates  neglected.  Wesley  and  his 
associates  did  their  utmost  to  rescue  the 
weaker  of  them  from  vice,  and  to  bring 
them  under  the  influence  of  quiet  and  se- 
rious companions.  They  encouraged  them 
to  study  earnestly,  and  to  lay  out  their 
time  carefully,  speciallv  insisting  on  hab- 
its of  close  thinking,  for  they  were  intol- 
erant of  indolence,  even  in  thought.     In 


order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  junion, 
John  Wesley  would  invite  them  to  break- 
fast, and  enaeavor  to  interest  them  in  his 
own  efforts.  To  him  and  to  his  fellows 
the  essence  of  the  movement  was  not  de- 
votional but  practical,  not  the  propagation 
of  a  new  creed,  but  the  moral  salvation  of 
human  souls. 

From  the  first  they  adopted  a  strict  code 
of  religious  observance,  and  made  a  prac- 
tice of  receiving  the  holy  commimion 
weekly  —  in  that  age,  a  rare  act  of  reli- 
gious devotion.  Gayton,oneof  theirfirst 
adherents,  is  said  to  nave  induced  his  col- 
leagues to  cultivate  the  habit  of  rigorous 
fasting.  It  was  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  tne  self-denial  and  abstraction  from 
the  world  already  characteristic  of  the  so- 
ciety. For  instance,  Wesley  and  his  com- 
panions would  sometimes  break  ofE  delit> 
erately  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  when 
the  chapel  bell  began  to  rine*  that  they 
might  "  beware  of  the  lust  of  finishing. 
It  IS  strange  that  George  Whitcfield,  an- 
other of  the  early  converts,  should  have 
almost  fallen  a  victim  to  his  ascetic  entha 
siasm.  He  confessed  that  he  at  first  be- 
lieved that  Christianity  had  required  him 
to  "go  nasty;*'  for  which  reason  he  ab- 
stained from  washing,  clothed  himself  in 
evil  garments,  and  fasted  so  continuously 
during  Lent  that  he  became  unable  to 
walk  up-stairs,  and  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  medical  treatment.  Charles  Wes- 
ley, too,  injured  his  health  by  excessive 
fasting;  and  John  Wesley  so  exhausted 
himself,  not  only  by  fasting,  but  by  over- 
work and  walks  of  a  length  then  almost 
unknown  among  students,  that  he  broke  a 
blood-vessel  and  was  laid  by  for  a  time. 
The  saddest  case  of  all  was  that  of  William 
Morgan,  whose  fasting  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  illness  which  developed  madness^ 
and  terminated  in  his  untimely  death. 
This  event  naturally  produced  a  sensation 
in  the  university,  and  was  most  unfairiy 
laid  at  the  door  of  John  Wesley ;  but  Mor- 
gan's father,  no  friend  to  Metnodist  prac- 
tices, entirely  exonerated  Wesley,  and 
even  intrusted  to  him  another  son,  as  a 
pupil. 

This  ascetic  discipline  seems  to  have 
been  almost  the  only  outward  and  visible 
peculiarity  of  the  society  calculated  to 
attract  much  attention  or  to  provoke  hoc- 
tile  criticism.  As  Mr.  Overton  remarks, 
it  is  **  difHcult  to  realize  the  fact  that,  in  a 
place  especially  devoted  to  Christian  edu- 
cation, the  mere  sight  of  a  few  jroung  men 
^oing  quietly  to  receive  the  holy  commun- 
ion every  Sunday  at  St.  Mary's,  their  own 
university  churcn,  should  have  attracted  a 
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crowd  of  ridiculing  spectators,"  or  that 

Ciety  and  active  benevolence  should  have 
een  "thought  eccentric  in  a  little  body 
of  men,  the  leader  of  whom  was  an  or- 
dained clergyman,  and  all  of  whom  were 
intending  to  take  holy  orders."  But  it  is 
not  so  astonishing  that  an  unsocial,  if 
not  Pharisaical,  demeanor,  sometimes  at- 
tended with  slovenliness  of  costume  and 
even  with  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness, 
should  have  exposed  the  young  reformers 
to  some  obloquy  among  their  companions, 
most  of  whom,  no  doubt,  would  have  gained 
much  by  cultivating  their  acquaintance. 
At  all  events,  they  soon  incurred  a  storm 
of  juvenile  ridicule.  They  were  nick- 
named Bible-moths,  Supererogation-men, 
Sacramentarians,  the  Holy  or  the  Godly 
Club.  But  the  name  by  which  they  were 
specially  known,  and  which  has  acquired  a 
world-wide  currency,  was  that  of  Method- 
ists. This  name  was  not  of  modern  ori- 
gin. There  was  an  ancient  society  of 
physicians  known  by  it,  and,  like  the  kin- 
dred name  of  "precisians,"  it  had  been 
applied,  as  Dr.  Calamy  informs  us,  to 
"  those  who  stood  up  for  God."  It  was 
now  fastened  on  this  little  group  of  Ox- 
ford zealots,  probably  on  account  of  the 
methodical  rules  whereby  they  endeavored 
to  regulate  their  behavior  and  hours  of 
work.  Nor  were  the  undergraduates  their 
only  foes.  The  seniors  of  Christ  Church 
held  a  meeting  to  consider  what  could  be 
done  against  them.  At  Lincoln  College, 
the  rector  and  fellows  showed  determined 
hostility  to  them  ;  the  master  of  Pembroke 
threatened  to  expel  Whitefield  unless  he 
gave  up  visiting ;  a  brother  fellow  would 
not  oblige  a  Methodist  by  reading  prayers 
for  him  in  chapel,  lest  his  obnoxious  prac- 
tices should  be  thus  facilitated.  Still, 
they  persevered,  and  persecution  doubt- 
less contributed  to  keep  their  union  un- 
broken. Whitefield,  afterwards  as  great 
a  power  in  the  revival  as  Wesley  himself, 
did  not  in  Oxford  assert  his  independence. 
As  a  servitor  of  Pembroke,  he  occupied 
too  lowly  a  position  to  admit  of  his  taKine 
a  lead  in  a  society  which,  modest  as  it 
was,  consisted  of  fellows,  tutors,  and  ordi- 
nary students.  Moreover,  he  entered  col- 
lepje  nearly  three  years  after  the  movement 
was  initiated,  and  during  the  early  part  of 
his  career  knew  little  of  its  promoters, 
though  ardently  desirous  of  joining  them. 
This  was  accomplished  by  an  accident 
He  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  poor 
man  who  had  attempted  to  cut  his  throat, 
and,  pitying  his  miserable  condition,  sent 
in  haste  for  Charles  Wesley,  begging  the 
messenger  to  conceal  his  own  name.    The 


injunction  was  disobeyed.  Charles  Wes- 
ley sought  out  Whitefield,  asked  him  to 
breakfast,  and  immediately  introduced 
him  to  the  society.  So  narrow  were  bis 
means  that  during  his  three  years'  resi- 
dence at  Oxford  he  received  but  twenty- 
four  pounds  from  his  friends,  supporting 
himself  mainly  on  the  emoluments  of  his 
servitorship  and  the  kind  presents  of  his 
tutor.  There  was,  indeed,  little  wealth  in 
the  infant  Methodist  Church,  and  John 
Wesley  himself,  having  fallen  into  debt, 
bad  been  thankful  to  find  a  garret  for  fifty 
shillings  a  year. 

But  Methodism  in  Oxford  was  short- 
lived, and  its  history  virtually  ends  with 
the  ill-advised  mission  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  to  Georgia  in  1735.  Long  before 
this,  it  bad  been  manifest  that,  without 
John  Wesley's  personal  influence,  the 
society  must  cease  to  flourish.  During 
his  absence  in  1733  ^^^  number  of  com- 
municants shrank  from  twenty-seven  to 
five;  and  it  was  because  be  then  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  Oxford  as  his 
special  field  ot  duty  that  he  declined  the 
living  of  Epworth.  In  1758  there  were 
but  three  Methodist  eentlemen  in  the 
university.  In  the  following  year  none 
visited  the  prison  or  the  workhouse,  and 
the  little  school  was  on  the  eve  of  bein? 
given  up.  The  Oxford  Methodists  could 
not  survive  without  the  presence  and  ex- 
ample of  their  leader;  and  within  three 
years  of  his  departure  they  were  virtually 
extinct  in  the  city  which  had  been  at  once 
the  cradle  of  the  movement  and  the  strong- 
hold of  opposition  to  it  After  his  return 
from  Georgia  in  1738,  John  Wesley  revis- 
ited Oxfora  at  intervals,  but  found  nimself 
unable  to  resuscitate  the  Methodist  So- 
ciety during  these  fl^ne  visits.  The  old 
prejudice  against  it,  however,  was  still 
alive.  In  1740,  a  student  named  Graves, 
being  suspected  of  Methodism,  was  forced, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  testamur,  to  sign  a 
paper  renouncing  **the  modem  practice 
and  principles  of  the  persons  commonly 
called  Methodists."  At  midsummer,  1 741 , 
John  Wesley  spent  three  weeks  in  Ox- 
ford, in  order  to  inquire  about  the  exer- 
cises for  his  B.D.  degree,  and  preached  a 
sermon,  of  which  it  was  predicted  by 
Gambold,  a  former  associate,  then  un- 
friendly to  him,  that  it  was  not  worth  pre- 
?aring  it,  as  there  would  be  no  audience, 
n  1744  ^^  occupied  the  university  pulpit 
for  the  last  time,  in  spite  of  the  authorities, 
who  would  gladly  have  excluded  him,  if 
they  could,  from  preaching  in  his  turn. 
In  the  course  of  this  sermon  he  roundly 
upbraided  the  gownsmen  as  a  generation 
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of  triflers,  and  reproached  the  fellows  for 
their  proverbial  usclessness,  pride,  haugh- 
tiness of  spirit,  impatience,  peevishness, 
sloth,  gluttony,  and  sensuality.  It  was 
subsequently  arranged  that  in  future  some 
other  fellow  should  preach   in  Wesley's 

f)lace.  In  1751,  according  to  the  statutes, 
le  resigned  his  fellowship  on  his  mar- 
riage. Six  years  later,  Komaine,  who  as 
a  student  had  stood  aloof  from  Methodism, 
was  excluded  from  the  university  pulpit 
for  insisting  upon  justification  by  faith, 
and  the  imperfection  of  our  best  works. 
Finally,  in  1768,  the  vice-chancellor  ex- 
pelled six  Methodist  students  from  St. 
Edmund  Hall,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace ; 
and  this  high-handed  act  was  actually  de- 
fended by  Dr.  Johnson  at  a  time  when 
university  discipline  was  at  its  lowest  — 

f ambling,  drunkenness,  and  blasphemy 
eing  condoned  as  venial  offences.  After 
this,  we  hear  no  more  of  Methodism  at 
Oxford.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why 
it  failed  to  command  success  there  after 
its  first  conquests,  since  it  appealed  more 
and  more  to  the  religious  enthusiasm  of 
the  less  educated  classes,  abandoning  any 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  speculative  reason. 

Thirty  years  before  this  official  condem- 
nation of  Methodism  at  the  university,  it 
had  begun  to  spread  with  marvellous  ra- 
idity  over  the  country.  John  Wesley 
imself  dated  the  beginning  of  the  revival 
from  the  spring  of  1738,  when  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  Moravian  Peter 
Bohlcr,  and  experienced  a  sudden  "  con- 
version,'' which  he  regarded  as  the  birth 
of  his  true  spirtual  life.  But  the  energy 
of  his  nature  soon  caused  him  to  rebel 
against  the  mystic  "stillness  "  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, as  well  as  the  quietism  of  Law,  his 
first  spiritual  guide,  and  launched  him  upon 
a  career  of  missionary  labor  which  he  car- 
ried on  without  intermission  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  The  preface  to  his  journal 
records  that  "he  published  more  books, 
travelled  more  miles,  and  preached  more 
sermons,  than  any  minister  of  his  age." 
As  Canon  Overton  tells  us,  "the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  England  were  trav- 
ersed by  him  over  and  over  again  ;  he 
made  frequent  journeys  into  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ;  and  at  every  town  and  village 
where  he  stayed,  he  was  ready,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  to  preach  the  everlast- 
ing gospel."  He  constantly  rode  on 
horseback  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  miles  a 
day;  he  found  time  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing on  his  journeys  ;  and  he  would  often 
preach  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  has 
even  been  calculated  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  working  life,  he  travelled  above  two 
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hundred  thousand  miles,  and    preached 
some  forty  thousand  sermons.    From  the 
first,  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  Metliod- 
ism,  yet  Canon  Overton,  defending  him 
against  the  charge  of  despotic  seu-will, 
remarks  that  several  of  its  most  distinc- 
tive features  were  not  originated  by  him, 
but  adopted  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
others.    One  of  these  was  the  practice  of 
field-preaching,  initiated  by  Whitcfield,oa 
the  1 7th  February,  1 739,  when  he  deliv- 
ered an  open-air  sermon  to  the  colliers  of 
Kings  wood,   near  Bristol.     Wesley   felt 
and  confessed  a  great  repugnance  to  such 
a  deviation  from  Church  order,  but  soon 
afterwards  followed  Whitefield's  example, 
though    he    never   rivalled    Whitefield*s 
power  of  entrancing  vast  audiences.    In 
the  same  year,  the  first  separate  meetii^- 
house  for  Methodists  was  founded,  also  m 
Bristol ;  and,  perhaps  in  consequence  of 
this,   Wesley  and    his    associates  found 
themselves  generally  excluded  from  the 
pulpits  of  churches.    The  next  step  to- 
wards separation  was  taken  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn,  when  lay-preaching  was  sanc- 
tioned by   Wesley,  though  not    without 
great  reluctance.     In  1743,  ^^^  rules  of  the 
society,  which   still  constitute  its  funda- 
mental law,  were  drawn  up  and  issued  with 
the  signatures  of  John  and  Charles  Wes- 
ley.    In   1744,  the  first  conference  was 
held,  and    class-meetings    soon    became 
a  characteristic  feature    of    Methodism. 
Mr.    Overton,    however,  is  unH-illing  to 
suspect  the  early  Methodists  of  schismatic 
intentions.    According  to  him,  the  class- 
meetings  "  arose  simply  from  the  necessity 
of  finding  money  to  pay  for  what  Wesley 
himself  would  have  called  a 'preachings 
house  '  at  Bristol."    They  were  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  a  weekly  collection,  and 
converted  incidentally  into  gatherings  for 
the  mutual  censorship  of  conduct.     With 
equal  charity,  he  endeavors  to  show  that 
many  other  Methodist  institutions  —  such 
as  the  love-feasts,  the  watch-niehts,  the 
quarterly  tickets,  the  band-meetings,  the 
circuits,  the  offices  of  superintendents  and 
circuit  stewards,  and  tlie   conference^ 
grew  naturally  out  of  practical  exigencies, 
and  were  not  consciously  devised  as  parts 
of  an  elaborate  system  designed  to  sup- 
plant the  national  Church.   At  all  events,  it 
is  certain  that,  notwithstanding  his  dispap 
I  agement  of  parochial  discipline,  Wesley 
;  remained  at  heart  an  Anglican,  both  in  doc- 
.  trine  and  policy.  He  was  a  stout  opponent 
of  Calvinism,  ne  condemned  the  Puritan 
I  spirit   of    the    seventeenth    century,   he 
avowed  his  dislike  of  the  Presbyterian  ser^ 
vices  in  Scotland,  and  his  admiration  of  the 
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services  prescribed  by  the  English  liturgy ; 
and,  though  he  was  not  borne  to  his  grave, 
like  his  brother  Charles,  by  clergymen  of 
the  national  Church,  he  always  mani- 
fested, and  especially  in  his  later  years,  a 
cordial  sympathy  and  respect  for  them. 

Canon  Overton,  like  Tyerman,  Wes- 
ley's latest  biographer,  passes  rapidly  over 
the  physical  manifestations,  or  outward 
signs  of  the  Methodist  propaganda,  on 
which  Southey  lays  so  great  a  stress,  and 
which  impressed  contemporary  observers 
as  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  re- 
vival. Now,  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  contagious  paroxysms  of  religious 
excitement  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Methodism,  or  even  to  Protestantism. 
On  the  contrary'.  Protestantism  has  never 
yet  rivalled  Catholicism  in  its  power  of 
inspiring  sudden  and  wholesale  devotion. 
The  sweeping  triumphs  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity over  the  barbarian  conquerors  are 
still  unparalleled,  or  paralleled  only  by 
the  success  of  Xavier  and  his  followers. 
Pilgrimage  was  the  expression  of  an  in- 
tense and  universal  religious  impulse,  and 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  most 
powerful  spiritual  leaders  of  modern  times 
could  extort  so  laborious  a  pledge  of  sin- 
cerity from  their  disciples.  The  audiences 
of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Bernard  thrilled 
with  a  more  overwhelming  flood  of  emo- 
tion than  John  Wesley's  congregations  at 
the  Kings  wood  collieries.  The  cry  of 
"  God  wills  it "  that  burst  from  the  great 
council  at  Clermont  spread  wider  and  sank 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  Christendom  than 
the  groans  which  filled  the  early  Method- 
ist prayer-meetinjjs.  The  annals  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  full  of  passionate  ebulli- 
tions of  religious  enthusiasm,  sometimes 
colored  by  political  feelings,  but  invaria- 
bly accompanied  by  the  two  characteris- 
tic symptoms  of  Methodist  revivalism  — 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  and  a 
temporary  reformation  of  life  and  manners. 
They  recurred  during  the  exciting  epoch 
of  the  Crusades,  and  the  camp  of  Walter 
the  Penniless  was  probably  fertile  in 
scenes  wilder  than  those  which  John  Wes- 
ley complacently  recorded  in  his  diary, 
and  justified  in  his  letters  to  his  brother 
Samuel.  Again,  during  the  memorable 
years  of  tribulation  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  black  death,  the  emotional 
and  spasmodic  element  became  dominant 
in  the  religion  of  the  day,  and  vented  itself 
in  three  extraordinary  outbreaks  during 
the  fourteenth  century.  Of  the  same  na- 
ture were  the  panics  which  led  to  so  many 
massacres  of  the  Jews,  and  the  strange 
popular  suspicions  which  proved  the  ruin 


of  the  Templars.  The  Reformation  cleared 
the  atmosphere  for  a  tfme ;  not,  however, 
without  leaving  the  germs  of  new  religious 
disorders,  belonging  to  a  different  t^pe, 
and  corresponding  to  the  more  spiritual 
character  of  the  reformed  doctrines. 

The  sectarian  fanaticism  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  extravagant  as  it  was,  owed 
much  of  its  extrava^nce  to  political  fanat- 
icism. But  we  are  lortunate  in  possessing, 
from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan 
Edwards,  an  elaborate  "Narrative  of  the 
Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England," 
during  the  years  1734  and  1735,  which 
shows  that  Methodist  revivalism,  as  the 
systematic  propagation  of  a  relieious  epi- 
demic, had  been  anticipated  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  Mr.  Edwards's  narrative  is 
couched  in  the  language  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  and  the  Puritan  divines,  and  is 
highly  charged  with  the  quaint  technical 
phraseology  of  Calvinism.  We  read  of 
"  leg^  terrors,"  **  legal  distresses,"  **  legal 
humiliation,"  "legal  convictions,"  '* legal 
awakenings,"  "legal  humblings."  The 
author  wntes  in  the  spirit  of  a  physician 
describine  the  pathology  of  a  familiar  dis- 
ease to  a  brother  professor,  and  displays  a 
candor  and  good  faith  which  does  not 
shrink  from  recognizing  the  boasted  "  vis- 
ions," as  figments  of  the  imagination. 
Nevertheless,  his  pages  are  darkened  by 
a  mysticism  compared  to  which  the  fierce 
penitence  of  the  flagellants  may  appear 
genial  and  humane.  In  all  the  vaneties 
of  experience  which  he  enumerates,  we 
do  not  find  that  he  recognizes  any  exemp- 
tion from  the  Slough  of  Despond.  Ac- 
cording as  they  have  or  have  not  passed 
this,  he  inexorably  determines  the  respec- 
tive destinies  of  men.  He  maintains  the 
doctrine  of  God's  arbitrary  will  to  have 
been  the  most  salutary  medicine  for  the 
times.  In  many  of  the  converted  he  dis- 
cerned "a  sort  of  complacency  in  the 
attribute  of  God's  judgment  as  ai splayed 
in  his  threatenings  of  eternal  damnation 
to  sinners,"  and  adds  that  "they  have 
sometimes  almost  called  it  a  willingness  to 
be  damned."  Yet  this  morbid  exultation 
does  not  seem  to  have  struck  him  as  any 
evidence  of  menta]  aberration,  nor  did  he 
suspect  that  instances  of  suicide  and  reli- 
gious insanity  which  be  admitted,  were 
related  to  revivalism  by  any  physical  con- 
nection of  cause  and  effect. 

Probably  this  New  England  revival  is 
the  earliest  recorded  precedent,  within 
Protestant  memory,  for  that  initiated  by 
John  Wesley.  It  is  remarkable  that  his 
sermons  were  far  more  productive  of  con- 
vulsions and  hysterical  fits  than  those  of 
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Whitefield,  although,  as  Canoa  Overton 
observes,  they  were  less  sensational,  and, 
in  their  published  form,  appear  little  cal- 
culated to  excite  sentimental  frenzy.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that,  while 
Charles  Wesley  mildly  condemned,  and 
Whitefield  distrusted,  such  proofs  of  in- 
stantaneous conversion,  John  Wesley  ac- 
cepted and  favored  them  as  witnesses  of 
the  Spirit;  at  least,  until  a  late  period  of 
his  life.  As  his  brother  frankly  said,  with 
a  large  fund  of  common  sense  and  admin- 
istrative ability,  he  "seemed  bom  for  the 
benefit  of  knaves."  He  owned  that,  in 
some  cases,  "nature  mixed  with  grace," 
and  "  Satan  mimicked  this  work  of  God." 
But  he  did  not  perceive  that  indulgence 
of  the  religious  passions  has  in  it  some- 
thing of  sensuality,  and  that  Protestant 
revivalism,  when  it  descends  to  a  kind  of 
jugglery  in  the  production  of  moral  reno- 
vation, cannot  afford  to  cast  reproach  on 
the  meretricious  arts  of  Romanism.  Wes- 
ley even  declared,  in  deprecating  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  brother  Samuel,  that 
he  had  known  people  converted  in  their 
sleep;  but  most  of  the  instances  which 
he  mentions  strongly  resemble  the  ac- 
counts of  demonaical  possession  in  the 
Gospels,  the  evil  spirits  being  exorcised 
by  prayer,  and  the  converts  relieved  by  a 
sudden  access  of  saving  faith.  No  won- 
der that  Methodism  was  discredited  in  the 
sceptical  world  by  these  extravagances, 
that  grave  bishops  and  moderate  Church- 
men withdrew  the  qualified  countenance 
which  they  had  first  given  to  it,  and  that 
before  long  the  miracles  of  Methodist 
revivalism  were  out-heroded  by  certain  for- 
eign enthusiasts  called  the  French  proph- 
ets, against  whom  John  W^esley  himself 
warned  his  followers.  Before  his  death, 
the  fanatical  excesses  of  early  Methodism 
had  already  spent  their  strength,  and  a 
more  rational  tone  of  practical  religion 
had  supervened ;  but,  among  the  commu- 
nities which  he  founded,  revivals  on  a 
smaller  scale  have  recurred  at  irregular 
periods,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Amer- 
ica. Among  the  latter,  may  be  specially 
mentioned  those  of  1816, 1843,  and  1857-8, 
when,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  sympa- 
thetic chronicler,  the  crews  of  ships  on 
their  homeward  voyages  were  affected  by 
the  same  wave  of  religious  emotion  whicn 
was  sweeping  over  their  countrymen  on 
shore.  Another  memorable  revival  spread 
itself  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in 
1859-60,  until  its  progress  was  signifi- 
cantly checked  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  American  civil  war.  We  must  not, 
however,  allow  these  questionable  phe- 


nomena to  occupy  too  large  a  space  in  our 
general  conception  of  Methodism.  While 
many  of  its  nrst  converts  insisted  upon 
signs  from  heaven,  tens  of  thousands  were 
led  to  embrace  it  by  the  force  of  moral 
conviction ;  its  cardinal  doctrines  left  a 
permanent  impression  on  the  religious 
world,  and  became  the  inheritance  of  the 
great  Evangelical  school  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century. 

The  wonderful  expansion  of  Methodism 
during  the  life  of  its  founder  is  perhaps 
without  precedent  in  religious  history. 
In  1730,  as  we  have  seen,  its  only  adher* 
ents  were  a  handful  of  Oxford  students ; 
twelve  years  later  it  numbered  eleven 
hundred  members  in  London ;  long  before 
the  end  of  the  century  all  Great  Britjun 
and  nearly  all  the  American  colonies  had 
rung  witn  the  eloquence  of  Whitefield 
or  with  the  soberer  out  hardly  less  effec- 
tive appeals  of  Wesley  himseU ;  meeting- 
houses had  sprung  up  in  every  important 
town,  an  army  of  missionaries  was  en- 
gaged in  itinerating  over  the  country,  and, 
partly  through  Lady  Huntingdon's  influ- 
ence, Methodism  had  found  a  considerable 
amount  of  acceptance  even  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society.  Franklin's  testimony  to 
the  power  of  Whitefield's  preaching  is 
well  known;  but  Chesterfield,  BoBng- 
broke,  and  even  Hume,  were  also  among 
his  hearers.  At  the  time  of  Wesley? 
death,  in  1 791,  the  Methodist  Church,  or 
Connexion,  as  it  was  called,  numbered 
above  three  hundred  preachers  in  Great 
Britain  alone,  and  nearly  two  hundred  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  success  of 
the  Revolution  had  made  it  necessary  for 
Wesley  to  establish  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, under  a  "  superintendent,"  whom,  to 
the  horror  of  good  Churchmen,  he  conse- 
crated as  all  out  a  bishop.  The  number 
of  members  in  the  United  Kingdom  al> 
ready  exceeded  seventy  thousand,  and 
rose  to  more  than  one  hundred  tihousand 
in  the  course  of  the  next  decade.  Con- 
sidering how  carefully  Wesley  had  vreeded 
out  backsliders  and  weak-kneed  brethren; 
considering  also  that  schism  had  broken 
out  at  an  early  stage  and  detached  a  con- 
siderable body  from  the  orthodox  Con- 
nexion, this  aggregate  may  be  taken  as  rep- 
resenting not  merely  the  nominal  but  Uie 
effective  strength  of  Methodism.  As  it 
had  sprung  from  the  bosom  of  the  estab> 
lished  Church,  so  its  converts  were  chiefly 
drawn  from  that  communion,  or,  at  least, 
from  a  class  of  persons  who  belonged  to 
none  of  the  ordinary  sects  of  Nonconfonn- 
ists.  That  it  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to 
Dissent,  in  spite  of  Wesley's  pCTsqnal 
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attachment  to  the  Church,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  "that,  whereas  at  George 
the  First's  death,  the  proportion  of  Dis- 
senters to  Churchmen  was  about  one  to 
twenty-five,  by  1800  it  was  computed  to 
be  one  to  four."  On  the  other  hand,  its 
indirect  effect  in  stimulating  zeal  within 
the  Church  itself  was  undoubtedly  great 
Though  neither  Sunday  schools,  nor  for- 
eign missions,  nor  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  can  be  claimed  among  the 
results  of  Methodism  —  indeed,  White- 
field  himself  was  a  slave  owner — all  these 
movements  owed  much  to  the  religious 
and  benevolent  spirit  kindled  by  Method- 
ism, as  well  as  by  the  more  constant  influ- 
ence of  the  Evangelical  school. 

The  short  chapter  in  which  Canon  Over- 
ton shows  the  affinity  and  the  contrast 
between  Methodism  and  so-called  Evan- 
gelicalism is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  the  volume.  It  would  be  a  great  delu- 
sion to  imagine  that  "  Evangelical "  reli- 
fion,  as  now  understood,  was  invented  or 
rst  developed  by  the  apostles  of  Meth- 
odism. Not  to  speak  of  the  great  Puritan 
divines,  or  of  such  American  writers  as 
Jonathan  Edwards,  there  had  never  been 
w^anting  in  the  Church  of  England  a  suc- 
cession of  pious  and  sober-minded  cler- 
gymen holding  the  same  views  as  were 
afterwards  connected  with  the  names  of 
Wilberforce  and  the  Clapham  schooL 
Both  Methodists  and  Evangelical  Church- 
men "  aimed  at  reviving  spiritual  religion ; 
they  both  so  far  resembled  the  Puritanism 
of  the  seventeenth  century  in  that  they 
contended  for  the  immediate  and  particu- 
lar influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
total  degeneracy  of  man,  for  the  vicarious 
nature  of  the  atonement,  for  the  absolute 
unlawfulness  of  certain  kinds  of  amuse- 
ment, for  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day  or  Sabbath  (for  they  used  the 
words  indiscriminately);  and  they  both 
agreed  in  differing  from  Puritanism,  by 
taking  either  no  side  in  politics  at  all,  or 
else  taking  the  opposite  side  from  that 
which  the  Puritans  would  have  taken  by 
disclaiming  sympathy  with  Dissenters  or 
Nonconformists,  by  glorying  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
Englana  (Methodists  no  less  than  Evan- 
gelicals), and  by  the  most  staunch  loyalty 
to  the  throne."  The  distinctions  between 
them  consisted  mainly  in  the  differences 
of  spirit  and  mode  of  working.  The  Meth- 
odists were  restless  and  impulsive,  the 
Evangelicals  valued  moderation  and  self- 
restraint  ;  the  Methodists  drew  their  con- 
verts from  the  lower  and  lower-middle 
classes,  *'  the  backbone  of  Evangelicalism 


was  in  the  upper  and  upper-middle  class- 
es;" the  Methodists  adopted  an  elabo- 
rate organization  of  societies  in  lieu  of  the 
parochial  system,  to  which  the  Evangeli- 
cals adhered.  But  there  were  many  con- 
necting links  between  the  two,  and  many 
excellent  clergymen  whom  it  would  be 
difi^cult  to  assign  exclusively  to  either 
camp.  Such  were  James  Hervey,  Wil- 
liam Romaine,  John  Newton,  the  friend 
of  Cowper,  Thomas  Scott,  Richard  Cecil, 
the  two  Milners,  Walker  of  Truro,  and 
Fletcher  of  Madeley,  who,  though  closely 
identified  with  Methodism,  were  thor- 
oughly attached  to  parochial  work,  and 
remsed  to  be  diverted  from  it  These 
men,  with  others  to  whom  Canon  Overton 
devotes  short  notices,  were  only  not  Meth- 
odists because  they  were  satisned  to  labor 
for  the  good  of  souls  within  the  sphere 
traced  for  them  by  the  Church  of  England, 
and  would  assuredly  have  kept  alive  Evan- 
gelical religion  in  the  country,  even  if 
Wesley  ana  Whitefield  had  never  existed. 
As  we  review  the  work  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal revival  of  the  last  century,  we  cannot 
but  recognize  in  it  a  noble  expression  of 
individual  piety,  and  a  powerful  instru- 
ment for  the  purification  of  national  char- 
acter. The  Christian  life  has  seldom  been 
seen  in  greater  perfection,  or  missionary 
enthusiasm  in  a  manlier  form,  than  among 
the  apostles  of  Methodism,  with  their 
Evangelical  precursors  and  successors  in 
the  Church  of  England  itself.  They  may 
have  been  inferior  in  mental  stature  to  the 
greatest  of  the  Puritan  leaders,  and  in 
scholarly  culture  to  the  pioneers  of  the 
Tractarian  movement  They  knew  little 
of  Biblical  criticism,  and  never  dreamed 
of  the  influence  to  be  exercised  by  modem 
science  on  theology ;  many  articles  of  their 
dogmatic  creed  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny 
of  a  later  philosophy;  their  popular  dis- 
courses were  too  highly  charged  with  ap- 
peals to  mere  religious  emotion;  their 
domestic  controversies  were  sometimes 
carried  on  with  an  acrimony  unworthy  of 
their  professions.  But  in  personal  holi- 
ness, in  self-denial,  and  in  single-minded 
devotion  to  Christian  duty,  as  exemplified 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  they  rose  as 
far  above  the  ordinary  mond  standard  of 
their  age  as  they  sank  below  its  highest 
intellectual  aspirations.  Theirs  was  no 
barren  faith;  it  constantTy  bore  fruit  in 
good  works,  and  its  unseen  operation  was 
felt  in  that  practical  spirit  of  philanthropy 
which  stirred  the  heart  of  England,  while 
the  dreams  of  Rousseau  were  plungine 
France  into  anarchy,  in  the  latter  part  <3 
the  eighteenth  century.    This  is  a  debt 
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which  the  nation  owes  to  Wesley  and  his 
Evangeh'cal  contemporaries,  but  which 
has  never  been  fully  acknowledged.  It 
was  they  who  labored  most  abundantly 
among  the  Christian  ministers  of  their 
day  to  associate  religion  with  humanity, 
making  it  a  true  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween classes,  teaching  rich  men  to  regard 
the  poor  as  their  brothers  in  Christ,  and 
poor  men  to  console  themselves  with  a 
hope  bevond  the  crave,  welcoming  into 
their  fellowship  the  very  outcasts  of 
society  as  the  chosen  objects  of  divine 
mercy;  and  thus  insensibly  combating 
those  perilous  counsels  of  revenge  and 
despair  which  possessed  the  minds  of  the 
French  peasantry  at  the  same  epoch,  and 
culminated  in  the  French  Revolution. 

George  C.  Brodrick. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
WIT  AND  WITS. 

What  is  wit  ?  The  question  has  been 
often  asked  and  often  answered  —  with 
more  or  less  felicity.  But,  in  truth,  noth- 
ing is  more  difficult  to  define.  The  spirit 
of  wit  is  like  a  Proteus.  It  is  full  of 
"nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes." 
It  is  epigram,  pun,  satire,  extravaganza, 
repartee  —  sometimes  as  rainbow,  winged 
and  mocking  as  an  Ariel,  sometimes  as 
sly  and  elvish  as  a  Puck,  sometimes  as 
savage  as  Dante's  black-winged  demon 
Draghignazzo,  wheeling  with  his  iron 
prong  above  the  lake  of  pitch.  In  truth, 
wit  varies  like  the  minds  of  men.  And  it 
is  a  curious  thing  to  note  how  the  wit  of 
one  mind  differs  from  another's,  according 
to  the  faculties  from  which  it  springs. 

Let  us  take  some  illustrations. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  the  type  of  a  large  class 
—  the  class  of  those  who  have  the  wit  of 
intellect.  His  wit  was  the  result  of  a  nat- 
ural penetrating  keenness  of  mind,  which 
detected  at  a  glance  the  weakest  point  in 
an  opponent's  armor,  and  struck  at  that 
point  with  a  giant's  strength.  Perhaps  no 
man  ever  surpassed  the  burly  doctor  in 
the  "retort  courteous"  (pleasantly  so 
called),  which  sometimes  pierces  lite  an 
arrow,  and  sometimes  knocks  down  an 
opponent  like  a  bludgeon.  It  is  difficult 
to  open  Bos  well  without  alighting  on  an 
instance.  We  will  take  the  first  that 
comes.  A  Scotchman  who  once  heard 
him,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  to  the  Scotch, 
praise  Buchanan,  asked  him  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  "Ah,  doctor,  what  would  you 
have  said  of  Buchanan  if  he  had  been  an 


Englishman?"  The  reply  was  quite  a 
model  of  Johnsonian  wit.  **  I  could  not 
then  have  said  of  him,  what  I  will  say  of 
him  now,  that  he  is  the  only  man  of  genius 
his  country  has  produced.' 

All  Johnson's  best  things  are  of  this 
kind.  Fancy  he  had  none;  and  the  wit 
of  fancy,  witn  its  firefly  ^mbols,  not  only 
was  not  his,  but  made  him  angry.  A  pun 
enraged  him ;  a  piece  of  wild  extravaganza 
was  against  his  cast  of  mind.  Wit  of  the 
same  species  as  his  own  —  the  wit  of 
Swift,  the  wit  with  which  Pope  and  Dry- 
den  took  immortal  venfi:eance  on  their 
foes  —  he  appreciated  well,  and  loved  as  a 
virtuoso  loves  old  wine.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  would  have  seen  very  little 
wit  in  much  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  none  at 
all  in  Hood. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  one  side  of  Syd- 
ney Smith *s  rich  wit  which  Johnson  would 
have  welcomed — the  short,  sharp,  weighty 
sayings  on  life  and  human  nature  wni^ 
have  so  much  in  common  with  his  own. 
**  Yes,  you  will  find  people  ready  enough 
to  act  the  Good  Samaritan,  without  the 
oil  and  the  twopence."  Such  a  saying 
only  requires  to  be  ushered  in  with  a 
"  Sir,"  to  be  in  the  very  manner  of  J(^u^ 
son,  and  worthy  of  his  oest. 

But  though  Sydney  Smith  could  thus 
rival  Johnson  in  Johnson's  own  domainy 
his  own  peculiar  realm  was  one  which 
Johnson  could  not  enter.  His  wit  was,  at 
its  best,  the  perfect  wit  of  fancy.  His 
well  known  saying,  for  example,  that  a 
certain  dem  deserved  to  be  preached  to 
death  by  wild  curates,  is  one  which  it  is 
impcssiolc  even  to  imagine  in  the  mouth 
of  Johnson.  It  is  precisely  one  of  those 
things  which  could  have  sprung  up  in  no 
other  mind  than  that  wbicn  actually  pro- 
duced it.  It  bears,  like  wine,  the  tang  of 
its  own  soil.  The  wit  of  it  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  wit  of  intellect.  Reason 
has  no  part  in  it ;  the  wit  of  ^cy  is  "the 
insane  root,  which  takes  the  reason  pris- 
on er."  1 1  would  be  hard  to  prove  by  logic 
where  its  merit  lies.  As  Charles  Lamb 
said  of  the  story  of  the  Oxford  scholar 
who  met  a  porter  carrying  a  hare  and 
asked  him  whether  it  was  his  own  hare  or 
a  wig:  ** There  is  no  excusinug  this,  and 
no  resisting  it.  A  man  might  blot  tea 
sides  of  paper  in  attempting  a  defence  of 
it  against  a  critic  who  should  be  laughter- 
proof."  It  is,  in  short,  the  wit  of  Sucy, 
and  to  fancy  only  it  appeals. 

Such  was  the  most  characteristic  wit  of 

Sydney  Smith.    Every  idea  that  entered 

his  mind  seemed  to  be  attended  by  a  Indi- 

'  crous  image.    Some  one  asked  him  wlat 
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he  thought  of  the  lord  mayor.  "  I  felt  my- 
self in  his  presence,"  he  said,  "like  the 
Roman  whom  Pyrrhus  tried  to  frighten 
with  an  elephant,  and  remained  (^m." 
We  will  take  one  other  example  —  one 
out  of  hundreds.  "  My  dear  Rogers,"  he 
observed  to  the  poet,  *'if  we  were  both  in 
America,  we  should  be  tarred  and  feath- 
ered; and  lovely  as  we  both  are  by  na- 
ture, I  should  be  an  ostrich  and  you  an 
emu." 

No  man,  we  think,  ever  equalled  Syd- 
ney Smith  in  the  wit  of  extravaganza.  He 
understood  better  than  any  other  the  artis- 
tic use  of  exaggeration.  Mere  exaggera- 
tion is  not  wit ;  nor  can  we  lay  down  any 
law  for  making  it  become  so.  It  suc- 
ceeds, when  it  does  succeed,  not  bv  rule 
or  method,  but  bv  a  certain  natural  nappy 
instinct,  impossible  to  analyze,  but  whicn 
acts  by  intuition.  It  was  in  this  faculty 
that  Sydney  Smith  excelled  all  men.  We 
will  talce  a  few  examples. 

The  Scots  would  have  you  believe  they  can 
ripen  fruit ;  and  to  be  candid  I  must  own  that 
in  remarkably  warm  summers  I  have  tasted 
peaches  that  made  most  excellent  pickles. 

Part  of  the  effect  of  this  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  art  with  which  it  is  expressed 
—  to  its  air  of  candid  confession,  which 
seems  to  be  yielding  the  point  in  favor  of 
the  Scots,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  tells 
so  ludicrously  against  them. 

Again :  — 

When  so  showy  a  woman  as  Mrs.  — -  ap- 
pears at  a  place,  though  there  is  no  garrison 
within  twelve  miles,  the  horizon  is  unmedi- 
ately  clouded  with  majors. 

In  this  case  it  is  not  so  much  the  mere 
exaggeration  which  gives  it  its  effect,  as 
the  ^rotesquerie  of  the  picture  which  it 
presents  to  the  mind*s  eye. 

Again:  — 

Such  is  the  horror  the  French  have  of  our 
cuisine^  that  at  the  dinner  ^ivcn  in  honor  of 
Guizot  at  the  Athenaeum,  his  cook  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  **  Ah^  tnon  /Hiuvre  maitrel  je  m  U 

reverrai  plus,** 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  Guizot's  cook  of  course  never  "ex- 
claimed" anything  of  the  kind,  and  that 
Sydney  Smith  invented  the  whole  stor)'. 
And  a  fine  example  of  artistic  exaggera- 
tion it  is. 

Theodore  Hook  was  a  wit  of  quite  a 
different  order.  Wit,  in  him,  sprang  from 
an  astonishingly  fertile  fancy,  intense  vi- 
vacity, and  an  ever-rushing  flood  of 
words.  He  was  probably  the  only  really 
great  improvisatore  ever  torn  in  Englana. 


His  extempore  faculty  has  never  among 
us  been  equalled  or  approached ;  and  he 
had,  besides,  that  strange  personal  magic 
which  makes  every  word  seem  ten  times 
wittier  than  if  any  one  else  had  said  it. 
His  writings  probably  ^ve  a  very  faint 
notion  of  what  he  was  in  company.  In 
this  respect,  his  case  resembles  uiat  of  the 
great  actors  of  the  past ;  we  are  obliged  to 
take  his  reputation,  for  the  most  part,  on 
the  testimony  of.  others.  But  that  testi- 
mony is  singularly  striking.  His  habit  of 
sitting  down  to  tne  piano,  and  breaking 
out  into  a  song,  of  which  the  words,  and 
often  the  music,  were  composed  at  the 
moment;  bringing  in,  as  he  went  along, 
allusions  to  eagh  of  his  listeners  in  turn, 
or  to  the  incidents  of  the  evening  —  the 
ease  and  happiness  with  which  this  was 
done,  seem  to  have  struck  his  contempo- 
raries almost  with  a  sense  of  the  miracu- 
lous. The  following  account  of  one  of 
these  performances  —  it  occurs  in  Lock- 
hart's  sketch  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
—  is  interesting  on  two  accounts.  It  not 
only  shows  us  Hook ;  it  shows  us  Cole- 
ridge also,  and  in  a  curious  light :  — 

The  first  time  I  ever  witnessed  one  of  his 
performances  was  at  a  eay  youns  bachelor's 
villa  at  Highgate,  when  the  other  lion  was  one 
of  a  very  mfferent  breed,  Mr.  Coleridge. 
Much  claret  had  been  shed  before  the  "  An- 
cient Mariner"  proclaimed  that  he  could 
swallow  no  more  of  anything,  unless  it  were 
punch.  The  materials  were  forthwith  pro- 
cured— the  bowl  was  planted  before  the  poet, 
and  as  he  proceeded  in  hb  concocdon,  Hook, 
unbidden,  took  his  place  at  the  piano.  He 
burst  into  a  bacchanal  of  egregious  luxury, 
every  line  of  which  had  reference  to  the  author 
of  "  Lay  Sermons  "  and  the  "  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion." The  room  was  becoming  excessively 
hot ;  the  first  specimen  of  the  new  compound 
was  handed  to  Hook,  who  paused  to  quaff  it, 
and  then,  exclaiming  that  he  was  stifled,  flung 
his  glass  through  the  window.  Coleridge  rose 
with  the  aspect  of  a  benignant  patriarch,  and 
demolished  another  pane — the  example  was 
followed  generally — the  window  was  a  sieve 
in  an  instant — tne  kind  host  was  furthest 
from  the  mark,  and  his  goblet  made  havoc  of 
the  chandelier.  The  roar  of  laughter  was 
drowned  in  Hook's  resumption  of  the  song  — 
and  window,  and  chandelier,  and  the  peculiar 
shot  of  each  individual  destroyer,  had  apt,  and 
in  many  cases  exquisitely  witty,  commemora- 
tion. In  walking  home  with  Mr.  Coleridge 
he  entertained and  me  with  a  most  excel- 
lent lecture  on  the  distincdon  between  talent 
and  genius,  and  declared  that  Hook  was  as 
true  a  genius  as  Dante — that  was  his  example. 

The  picture  of  Coleridge,  inspired  by 
claret,  thus  "  sounding  on  his  way,"  like 
Chaucer's  scholar,  in  the  middle  of  the 
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night,  is  very  characteristic  and  very 
amusing.  And  the  text  which  he  ex- 
pounded is  one  full  of  interest,  and  may 
well  detain  us  for  a  moment.  What  did 
Coleridge  mean  by  saying  that  Hook  was 
as  true  a  genius  as  Dante  ?  The  asser- 
tion, at  first  sight,  appears  extravagant  — 
a  mere  flight  of  fancy.  Yet  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  it  is  strictly  true.  What 
is  genius  ?  It  is  the  faculty  which  effects 
easily,  instinctively,  and  without  knowl- 
edge of  its  own  mode  of  acting,  results 
which  the  intellect  alone  is  unable,  bvany 
effort,  to  attain.  The  brain  power  of  Ba- 
con and  the  brain  power  of  Newton  put 
together  could  not  have  produced  either 
the  "  Inferno  "  nor  one  of  Hook's  songs. 
Hook,  like  Dante,  could  do  one  thing 
which  no  other  man  who  ever  lived  was 
capable  of  doing ;  and  this  is  not  talent, 
but  genius.  Some  such  course  of  reason- 
ing as  this  it  was,  we  cannot  doubt,  but 
adorned  with  every  grace  of  language  and 
play  of  fancy,  that  on  this  occasion  "  the 
old  man  eloquent "  poured  forth  upon  the 
midnight  air. 

There  is  another  faculty  of  Hook's 
which  deserves  consideration.  His  love 
of  practical  joking  is  well  known.  But 
perhaps  it  has  been  hardly  noted  how  very 
different,  at  their  best,  were  his  exploits 
of  this  kind,  from  those  which  generally 
go  by  that  name.  This  is  a  point  on  whicn 
we  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  to 
illustrate  our  meaning  by  an  example. 

We  are  accustomed,  and  generally  quite 
justly,  to  regard  the  race  of  practical 
jokers  with  no  friendly  eye.  Their  ex- 
ploits usually  display  not  only  want  of 
feeling,  but  want  of  sense.  The  clown's 
stock  joke,  to  tie  a  piece  of  string  across 
a  street,  in  order  to  see  the  passengers 
fall  down  and  break  their  legs,  is  worthy  of 
a  clown.  To  send  a  man  ten  miles  on  a 
fool's  errand,  is  not  above  the  capacity  of 
a  fool.  But  Hook's  exploits,  at  their  best, 
were  of  a  far  different  kind.  Lockhart 
has  left  us  an  account  of  one  of  these, 
which,  as  his  article  is  not  widely  known, 
we  will  permit  ourselves  to  quote  in  full. 

lie  and  Mathews,  as  they  were  rowing  to 
Richmond,  were  suddenly  bitten  by  the  sight 
of  a  ]>lacard  at  the  foot  of  a  liarncs  garden  — 
Nohoiiy  permitted  to  land  here  —  offenders  prose- 
cutedwith  the  utmost  Ri^rofLaw — thereupon 
followed  their  instant  debarkation  on  the  forbid- 
den paradise  —  the  fishing-line  converted  into 
a  surveyor's  measuring-tape  —  their  solemn 
pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  beautiful  lawn  — 
I  look  the  surveyor,  with  his  book  and  pencil 
in  hand  —  Mathews  the  clerk,  with  the  cord 
and  walking-stick,  both  soon  pinned  into  the  1 


exquisite  turf;  the  opening  of  the  parlor 
door,  and  fiery  approach  w.  the  napldned 
alderman  —  the  comedians'  cool,  indifferent 
reception  of  him  and  his  indignant  enquiries; 
their  gradual  announcement  of  their  beins  the 
agents  of  the  Canal  Company,  settling  where 
the  new  cut  is  to  cross  the  old  gentleman's 
plcasauncc :  —  his  alarm  and  horror,  which 
call  forth  the  unaffected  regrets  and  commit 
eration  of  the  unfortunate  officials,  "never 
more  pained  than  with  such  a  duty;  "  the 
alderman's  suggestion  that  they  had  better 
walk  in  and  talk  the  matter  over;  their  anxious 
examination  of  watches  and  reluctant  admi^ 
sion  that  they  might  spare  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  —  '*but  alast  no  use,  they  fear,  none 
whatever :  **  —  the  entry  of  the  dming-room— 
the  turkey  just  served — the  pressing  invita* 
tion  to  taste  a  morsel  —  the  excellent  oinner — 
the  fine  old  Madeira — the  bottle  of  pink  cham- 
pagne, *'  a  present  from  My  Lord  Mayor  "<^ 
the  discussion  of  half-a-dozen  of  claret  and  of 
the  projected  branch  of  the  canal — the  City 
knight's  arguments  getting  more  and  more 
weighty — **  Really  this  business  must  be  re> 
considered — one  bottle  more,  dear  gentle 
men"  —  till  at  last  it  is  getting  dark  — they 
are  eight  miles  from  Westminster  Bridge  <^ 
Hook  bursts  out  into  song  and  relates  thtt 
whole  transaction,  winding  up  with  — 

Sir,  we  greatly  approve  of  yoar  Cars, 
Your  cellar^  as  prime  as  voor  cook  — 

My  friend's  Mr.  Maihewa  the  player^ 
And  I'm  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  I 

Now  this,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed, 
could  never  have  been  either  conceived  or 
executed,  except  by  a  man  of  the  very  rar^ 
est  gifts.  It  is  a  uttle  comedy,  played  in 
real  life,  by  a  bom  actor.  It  is  a  thing 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  tell, .no  other  man 
who  ever  lived  could  have  conceived  and 
carried  out  in  detail.  Coleridee  would 
certainly  have  called  it  genius,  ft  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  note  that  it  is  marked  by  a 
character  quite  its  own. 

Sheridan  had  every  kind  of  wit,  both  oi 
intellect  and  fancy.  But,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  he  had  no  style  which  stands 
alone,  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
man.  He  had  nothing  corresponding  to 
Hookas  extempore  faculty,  or  to  Sy£iey 
Smith's  amazing  witchery  of  fancy.  His 
best  things  were  the  result  of  thouc^ht  and 
preparation ;  and  the  germ,  even  ot  these, 
was  often  borrowed.  Yet  Sydney  Smith 
and  Hook  put  together  could  not  have 
produced  *'  The  Sdiool  for  Scandal.'*  Nor 
need  we  say  that  Sheridan  was  much  more 
than  a  j^reat  wit.  He  wrote,  it  is  true, 
the  wittiest  comedy  on  the  stage ;  but  he 
also  delivered  in  Parliament  the  finest 
speech  ever  pronounced  before  the  speak- 
er's chair.  His  mind  was  a  curious  com* 
Cound  of  the  great  and  little  ^-  and  his  irit 
ore  the  impression  of  his  mind.    In  die 
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debates  of  the  House,  it  sparkled  like 
some  rare  spar  among  a  heap  of  pebbles. 
His  power  over  that  august  assembly 
resembled  a  sort  of  spell — now,  as  witn 
the  speech  on  Warren  Hastings,  arousing 
such  a  tempest  of  excitement  that  no  other 
speaker  could  be  heard  —  now  gravely 
bamboozling  the  queen's  most  faithful 
Commons  with  a  piece  of  jargon  which 
sounded  something  like  a  Greek  quotation, 
and  which  he  pretended  was  out  of  Pin- 
dar. His  wit,  like  an  elephant's  probos- 
cis, could  uproot  an  oak-tree,  or  pick  up  a 
pin.  It  could  make  great  statesmen  look 
little  and  ridiculous.  It  could  swindle  a 
tradesman  out  of  a  pair  of  boots.  It  could 
proclaim,  as  he  was  picked  up  in  the  gut- 
ter, full  of  wine,  that  his  name  was  Wil- 
berforce,  and  that  he  was  not  often  thus. 
Regarding  this  last  case,  it  may  be  noted 
that  Sheridan  was  seldom  too  far  gone  for 
a  bon  mot.  On  another  occasion  his  doc- 
tor, finding  him  engaged  with  the  sixth 
bottle,  gravely  warned  him  that  he  was 
infallibly  destroying  the  coats  of  his  stom- 
ach. "  Then,"  replied  Sheridan,  coolly 
filling  his  glass,  **  my  stomach  must  digest 
in  its  waistcoat." 

A  more  interesting,  a  more  extraordi- 
nary character  than  Sheridan's  never  ex- 
isted in  this  world.  But  his  wit,  as  we 
have  said,  resembled  rather  the  wit  of  all 
other  men  put  together  than  any  striking 
faculty  which  belonged  to  himself  alone. 
And  doubtless  this  is  the  reason  why  he 
has  been  made  to  stand  godfather  to  more 
jokes,  good  and  bad,  that  were  not  his, 
than  any  other  man  who  ever  lived. 

Douglas  Jerrold  had  something  in  com- 
mon with  both  Hook  and  Sydney  Smith. 
But  on  the  whole  his  wit  has  a  peculiar 
flavor,  not  to  be  mistaken,  which  marks  it 
as  his  own.  It  is  bitterer  than  Hook's ;  it 
is  less  original  than  Sydney  Smith's ;  it  is 
different  from  both.  Yet  the  difference 
is  one  rather  to  be  felt  than  argued.  "  I 
see,"  he  once  remarked  to  a  certain  par- 
venu^ who  had  suddenly  sprung  out  of  the 
dregs  of  society,  and  who  now  appeared  on 
horseback  in  the  Row,  **  I  see  you  now 
ride  upon  your  cat's-meat."  This  is  ex- 
actly Douglas  Jerrold,  sting  and  all.  We 
will  take  another  example.  A  bon  invani^ 
who  had  already  been  looking  on  the  wine 
when  it  was  reel,  enquired  of  him  the  way 
to  the  Judge  and  Jury.  "  Keep  in  the 
way  you  are  going,"  said  Jerrold, "  and  you 
will  be  sure  to  get  there  "  —  a  reply  which 
reminds  one  of  the  story  told  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce  and  a  country  fellow,  one  of 
a  group  of  loungers,  who  asked  him  jest- 
ingly  which   was   the  way   to  Heaven. 


'*  Turn  to  the  right,  and  keep  straight  on," 
replied  the  bishop.  This  (if  indeed  it  is 
not  too  ingenious  to  have  been  ever  really 
spokenX  was  a  mixture  of  epigram,  pun, 
repartee,  and  moral  maxim,  all  in  one. 

Jerrold,  like  all  the  wits  of  fancy,  did 
not,  on  occasion,  scorn  a  pun.  We  are 
not,  perhaps,  in  our  days,  the  best  judges 
of  this  kind  of  wit;  the  dull  and  cold- 
hearted  mangling  of  words,  to  which  alone 
we  are  accustomed,  has  spoiled  our  taste 
and  made  us  hate  the  word.  A  pun,  if  it 
is  witty,  is  more  than  a  mere  jingling  play 
of  words  —  it  presents,  as  well,  a  humor- 
ous idea.  If  we  consider  this  distinction 
we  shall  perhaps  be  disposed  to  raise  a 
certain  class  of  puns  from  the  low  estate 
inlto  which  the  general  kind  has  fallen. 
According  to  our  view,  the  merit  of  a  pun 
depends  entirely  on  the  degree  with  which 
it  presents,  besides  the  play  of  words,  a 
humorous  idea  to  the  mind.  Hook's  best 
pun,  in  his  own  opinion,  was  that  made  to 
a  friend  who  pointed  out  a  placard  bearing 
the  inscription,  half-efiEaced,  WarrerCs 
B w  "  What  ought  to  follow,"  he  ob- 
served, **  is  lacking?^  This  is  admirable 
of  its  kind  —  but  Hook  shall  give  us  an- 
other. James  Smith  said  of  their  friend 
Hill,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover  his 
age,  for  the  parish  register  had  been  burnt 
in  the  fire  of  London.  "Pooh,  pooh," 
said  Hook,  "  he  is  one  of  the  little  Hills 
that  are  -spoken  of  as  skipping  in  the 
Psalms." 

Now  the  wit  of  this  is  not  so  much  in 
the  pun  itself  as  in  the  idea  which  it  con- 
veys. It  is,  in  fact,  an  example  of  the 
same  kind  of  successful  exaggeration  of 
which  Sydney  Smith  is  the  great  mas- 
ter. 

Jerrold's  puns  were  often  of  this  order. 
We  will  take  a  single  instance.  "  Waiter, 
bring  a  bottle  of  cud  port ;  mind,  oldport^ 
not  e/der,** 

Hood  was,  we  think,  the  best  pun- 
maker  in  our  language.  We  know  what 
Johnson  thought  of  puns ;  and  the  best  of 
those  which  we  have  quoted  would  very 
certainly  have  made  the  sage,  to  use  the 
graphic  phrase  of  Bos  well,  "  pu£E  in  high 
disdain.  But  there  are  certain  puns  of 
Hood*s  which  we  think  might  have  con- 
verted even  him.  The  puns  of  others 
sparkle,  but  are  cold;  Hood's  have  the 
warmth  of  life.  In  his  last  illness,  when 
he  was  wasted  to  a  shadow,  a  mustard 
poultice  was  to  be  applied  to  his  chest. 
**  Ah,  doctor,"  said  the  poor  patient,  smil- 
ing faintly,  "  it  is  a  great  deal  of  mustard 
to  so  little  meat"  Who  could  have 
thought  that  a  pun  could  be  pathetic? 
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Where  shall  we  find  an  instance  out  of 
Hood? 

The  examples  which  we  have  taken,  in 
our  comparison  of  styles,  have  been  se- 
lected wholly  among  wits  whose  reputation 
is  based  rather  on  their  talk  than  on  their 
writings.  We  had  intended  to  consider 
further,  from  the  same  point  of  view,  some 
of  the  famous  wits  whose  best  things  are 
to  be  found  only  in  their  books.  But  the 
subject  is  too  wide,  however  tempting  — 
and  wc  must  turn  away.  The  world  of 
wit  is  an  enchanted  ground ;  and  they  who 
enter  it  must  needs  beware,  lest,  like  the 
lotos-eaters,  they  forget  themselves  among 
its  pleasant  places,  and  linger  there  too 
long. 


From  Blackwood's  Magaiine. 
THE   DOCTOR:    AN    OLD    VIRGINIA    FOX- 
HUNTER. 

Now  the  doctor  was  a  Southerner  of  the 
old  school.  Nor  was  he  merely  a  North 
Carolinan,  a  Tennessean,  a  Kentuckian, 
or  a  Georgian  —  not  any,  thank  you  I  No ; 
our  friend  was  a  Virginian  —  a  real  "old- 
fashioned,  blue-blooded,  whole-souled, 
open-handed  Virginian."  And  this  he  was 
by  virtue  of  eight  or  nine  generations  of 
forebears  who  had  fought,  physicked, 
speeciiilied,  fox-hunted,  raised  negroes 
and  tobacco,  in  that  immortal  common- 
wealth. No  day  passed  but  the  doctor,  in 
his  simple  fashion,  unconsciously  thanked 
God  that  he  was  a  Virginian.  For  did  not 
virtue,  valor,  honor,  gallantry,  select  the 
Old  Dominion  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts 
as  their  special  depot,  from  whence,  in 
modified  streams,  these  qualities  might 
be  diffused  over  the  less  fortunate  por- 
tions of  the  Western  world  ?  To  the  un- 
sophisticated Englishman,  to  the  ignorant 
Frenchman  or  German,  an  American  is 
an  American.  If  he  is  not  rampantly 
modern,  sensationally  progressive,  and 
furiously  material,  he  is  nothing  at  all. 
But  the  doctor  would  scarcely  ever  speak 
or  think  of  himself  as  an  American,  ex- 
cept in  the  same  sense  as  an  Englishman 
would  call  himself  a  European.  The  doc- 
tor was  every  moment  of  the  day,  and 
every  day  in  the  year,  a  Virginian  above 
everything ;  and  as  I  have  already  said, 
he  felt  thereby  that  a  responsibility  and  a 
glory  above  that  of  other  mortals  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  accident  of  his 
birth.  I  may  add,  moreover,  that  he  was 
unquestionably  non-progressive,  that  he 
was  decidedly  not  modern,  while  to  this 


day  he  is  so  reactionary  that  the  sound  oi 
a  railway  irritates  him;  and  finally,  that 
he  was,  and  I  feel  sure  still  is,  eminently 
picturesque. 

The  doctor  was  about  sixty-five  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write  (not  so  very  many 
years  ago).  He  had  never  set  foot  out- 
side Virginia,  and  never  wanted  to.  That 
a  country,  however,  or  climate,  or  people, 
or  scenery  existed  that  could  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  old  Cavalier 
colony,  never  for  one  moment  was  ac* 
counted  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
by  that  good  and  simple  soul. 

And  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
the  doctor  was  proud  of  his  descent  from 
pure  English  stock.  **  None  of  Scotch  or 
Irish,  or  Scotch-Irish,  for  me.  No,  I 
thank  you,  sir."  •*  My  folks,"  he  was  fond 
of  relating,  **  were  real  English  stock,  who 
came  over  'way  back  in  early  colonial 
days,  and  settled  on  the  York  River. 
They  were  kin  to  the  nobility."  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  accuracy  of  this 
last  claim,  the  doctor's  patronymic  in  Vir- 
ginia genealogy  was  above  reproach,  and 
would  have  secured  him  an  entrie  (had  he 
owned  a  dress-coat,  and  had  he  felt  a 
hankering  after  Eastern  cities)  into  those 
small  exclusive  coteries  in  transatlantic 
society  that  still  recognize  birth  as  supe- 
rior to  wealth  and  even  intellect.  I  should 
not  like  it  to  be  supposed  that  my  dear 
doctor,  of  whom  I  am  excessively  fond, 
was  given  to  blustering  about  eitner  his 
State  or  his  descent.  Your  fire^ating, 
blowing,  swaggering  Southerner  belongs 
either  to  a  lower  social  grade,  to  the  more 
frontier  States  of  the  South,  or,  to  a 
greater  degree  perhaps  than  cither,  to  the 
fertile  imagination  ot  Yankee  editors  and 
dime  novelists.  The  doctor  was  a  Vir- 
ginian. His  thoughts  and  his  habits, 
which  were  peculiar  and  original,  were 
simply  those  of  Virginians  of  his  class 
and  generation  somewhat  strongly  empha- 
sized. He  was  just  and  unassuming, 
kindly  and  homely.  There  vras  about 
him  a  delightful  old-fashioned,  if  some- 
what ponderous  suavity  of  manner,  that 
the  rest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have 
long,  long  outgrown.  Even  to  hear  a 
married  female  that  was  not  black  ad- 
dressed as  otherwise  than  "  Madam  "pos- 
itively pained  him.  As  for  the  children* 
the  aoctor  had  a  separate  greeting  for 
every  one  of  them,  let  his  host's  quiver  be 
ever  so  full.  Ay,  and  generally  something 
more  than  that ;  for  the  doctor  s  capacious 
pockets  were  known  by  the  litde  ones  to 
be  almost  as  inexhaustible  in  the  way  of 
chincapins,  hickory-nuts,  and  candy,  as  his 
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well-worn  saddle-bags  were  of  less  inviting 
condiments. 

The  doctor's  belief  in  his  country  (and 
by  his  country  of  course  I  mean  Virginia) 
was  the  religion  in  which  he  was  bom. 
He  would  never  have  dreamt  of  intruding 
it  on  you.  International  comparisons  he 
could  not  make,  for  he  had  never  been 
out  of  the  State.  I  feel  perfectly  sure, 
however,  if  the  doctor  had  travelled  over 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  that  his  faith 
was  of  that  fundamental  description  which 
was  proof  against  mere  sights  and  sounds. 
He  would  have  returned  to  the  shade  of 
his  ancestral  porch,  temporarily  staggered, 
perhaps,  but  still  unconvinced  that  anv 
land  or  any  people  could  compare  witn 
old  Virginia. 

The  average  American  in  London  is  a 
spectacle  which  has  in  it  nothing  inhar- 
monious ;  on  the  contrary,  in  these  days 
it  is  sometimes  hard  to  distin^ish  him 
from  the  native.  To  picture  the  doctor 
in  London,  however,  requires  an  effort 
of  imagination  from  which  the  intellect 
shrinks.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  and 
that  is,  he  would  be  very  miserable.  He 
would  call  in  vain  for  glasses  of  cold  water 
like  that  from  the  limpid  spring  under  the 
poplar-tree  at  home,  of  which  the  doc^r 
consumes  about  a  horse-troughful  a  day. 
He  would  hang  over  the  apple-stalls,  and 
groan  over  the  deficiencies  of  a  country 
that  could  do  no  better  than  that.  He 
would  get  up  two  hours  before  the  ser- 
vants, and  prowl  about  disconsolate  and 
hungry  till  breakfast.  What  an  apology, 
too,  for  a  breakfast  it  would  be  without  an 
**old  Virginia  hot-beat  biscuit!"  In  his 
despair  of  getting  a  "  julep,"  he  might  take 
a  whiskey  punch  before  liis  early  dinner. 
But  here,  again,  how  could  the  embla- 
zoned wine-card,  with  its,  for  him,  mean- 
ingless contents,  supply  the  want  of  that 
big  pitcher  of  foaming  buttermilk  for 
wiiich  his  simple  palate  craves?  The 
pomp  and  wealth,  the  glitter  and  glare  of 
a  great  capital,  would  be  simply  distaste- 
ful to  our  patriarch.  In  his  own  land  he 
and  his  have  been  for  all  time  aristocrats 
—  after  their  own  fashion,  it  is  true,  but 
still  aristocrats.  They  have  been  stronglv 
inclined  to  regard  themselves  as  the  sait 
of  the  earth  —  and  perhaps  they  are;  a 
good  sturdy  British  foible  this,  intensified, 
by  isolation  and  the  mutual-admiration 
atmosphere  which  such  isolation  creates. 
At  any  rate,  gold  lace  and  liveries  and 
coronets  are  not  indispensable  adjuncts  of 
honor  and  breeding.  The  doctor,  how- 
ever—  if  we  can  imagine  him  gazing  on 
the  stream  of  carriages  rolling  past  Hyde 
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Park  Comer  on  a  summer  evenings- 
would  be  sensible,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  to  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  insignif* 
icance  creeping  over  him.  He  would  hate 
and  despise  himself  for  it,  but  still  it 
wotild  make  him  uncomfortable,  and  he 
would  want  to  get  away  home.  A  depress- 
ing suspicion  would  come  over  our  good 
friend  that  the  haughty  sc[uires  and  dames 
knew  no  more  of  Virginia's  history,  or  of 
Pages  and  Randolphs,  and  Pendletons  and 
Byrds,  than  they  knew  of  the  obscure  Eli- 
jahs and  Hirams  and  Aarons  that  tilled 
the  stony  fields  of  New  England.  I  fear, 
moreover,  that  the  suspicion  would  be  too 
well  founded.  As  a  Cumberland  squire  in 
the  eighteenth  century  might  have  been 
disillusioned  by  a  visit  to  the  capital,  so  to 
a  much  greater  degree  would  our  good  Vir- 

finia friend  have  in  all  probability  suffered 
y  a  similar  transportation.  Once  home 
again,  however,  I  can  safely  affirm  of  the 
doctor,  that  these  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tions would  have  vanished  in  no  time. 
Once  more  in  his  cane-bottomed  rocking- 
chair  on  the  shady  porch ;  once  more  with- 
in sight  of  the  blue  mountains,  the  red 
fallows,  and  the  yellow  jpine-sprinkled 
sedge-fields  of  his  native  land,  he  would 
Quickly  recover  from  the  temporary  shocks 
tnat  had  irritated  him.  The  subhme  faith 
in  "  the  grznd  old  Commonwealth  "  would 
retum,  and  he  would  thank  God  more  fer- 
vently than  ever  he  was  a  son  of  Virginia ; 
not  because  of  her  present  or  her  future 
—  for  he  considered  the  Virginia  he  be- 
longed to  died  with  slavery — but  on  ac- 
count of  her  people  and  her  past  The 
doctor,  happily,  had  been  spared  all  these 
trials,  and  his  faith  remained  pure  and 
uni mpaired.  The  only  capital  he  had  ever 
visited  was  the  charming  little  city  of 
Richmond,  where  every  third  man  or 
woman  he  met  was  his  cousin  ;  where 
most  of  society  call  one  another  by  their 
Christian  names,  dine  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  sit  out  on  chairs  in  the  street 
after  supper.  Richmond  is  delightful,  and 
so  are  its  people;  but  its  atmosphere 
would  tend  to  confirm,  not  to  shake,  the 
doctor's  homely  faith. 

Perhaps  the  Southern  States  was  the 
only  part  of  the  world  where  the  practice 
of  medicine  has  ever  been  looked  upon  as 
an  honorable  adjunct  to  the  possession  of 
considerable  landed  estates  and  an  aristo- 
cratic name.  As  in  England  there  are 
squire-parsons,  so  in  Virginia  there  were 
squire-doctors,  men  of  considerable  prop- 
erty (as  things  go  there)  both  in  land  and 
slaves,  regularTypractising  in  their  own 
neighborhood.    Toe  slaves  that   const!- 
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tuted  the  bulk  of  their  wealth  have  gone, 
but  the  lands  and  the  practice  remain  — 
for  tliose  who  still  survive  and  are  able  to 
sit  upon  a  horse. 

The  doctor  is  one  of  these  survivals  — 
and  may  he  long  flourish  !  He  had  only 
a  moderate  property  —  two  farms  —  of 
which  we  shall  speak  anon.  But  then  he 
was  a  Patton  ;  and  as  everybody  south  of 
the  Potomac  knows,  the  Pattons  are  one 
of  the  first  families  in  the  State  —  none  of 
your  modern  and  self-dubbed  F.  F.  V.'s 
are  they,  but  real  old  colonial  people, 
whose  names  are  written  on  almost  every 
page  of  their  country's  history.  Besides 
this,  Judge  Patton,  the  doctor's  father,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  jurists  south  of  Wash- 
ington—  **m  the  world,"  Virginians  said ; 
but  as  a  compromise  we  will  admit  he  was 
one  of  the  first  in  America,  and  quite  dis- 
tinguished enough  to  reflect  a  social  halo 
over  his  imramediate  descendants,  sup- 
posing even  they  had  not  been  Pattons. 

The  original  Patton  mansion  was  burnt 
down  in  1840.  Nothing  was  left  but  the 
office  in  the  yard,  where  in  those  days  our 
friend  the  doctor  pursued  his  youthful 
medical  investigations  and  entertained  his 
bachelor  friends.  The  judge  was  a  busy 
man,  and  much  absent.  He  was  always 
**  laying  out  to  build  him  a  new  house  ; " 
but  death  "laid  him  out"  while  the 
scheme  was  still  in  embryo.  The  doctor, 
who,  as  only  son,  became  proprietor, 
had  his  hands  too  full,  what  with  negroes, 
and  farming,  and  physicking,  and  fox- 
hunting, to  carry  it  out  till  the  war  was 
upon  him,  and  with  its  results  put  an  end, 
as  he  thought  at  the  time,  to  everything 
which  makes  life  sweet. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  doctor  and  his  father  had  gone  house- 
less or  camped  out  since  1840.  Not  at  all. 
From  the  old  brick  office,  whose  isolation 
had  saved  it  from  that  memorable  confla- 
gration, there  had  grown  —  I  use  the  word 
advisedly,  as  applicable  to  Virginia  archi- 
tecture—  there  had  grown  a  rambling 
structure,  wiiose  design,  rather  than  whose 
actual  weight  of  years,  gave  it  an  appear- 
ance venerable  enough  to  command  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  summer  tourists 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  was 
not  often  such  apparitions  passed  that 
way,  and  when  they  did,  it  was  generally 
in  pursuit  of  filthy  lucre  suppositiously 
concealed  in  the  fields  or  the  forests.  Nor 
are  mining  prospectors  as  a  rule  sentimen- 
tal, but  sometimes  they  are  in  America. 
Wlicn  such  rara  axtes  came  by  the  doc- 
tor's front  gate,  they  would  almost  always 
pull  up  and' gaze  through  it  with  that  ad- 


miration and  respect  that  Northerners  are 
inclined  to  pay  to  anything  in  their  own 
country  that  recalls  the  past 

'*0h,  isn't  that  too  qoaint  for  any^ 
thing  I "  the  ladies  that  sometimes  accom- 
panied them  never  failed  to  remaik. 
"  That's  a  real  old  ramshackle  Virginia 
house,  by  thunder !  and  a  pretty  heavy  old 
fossil  inside  it,  you  bet! "said  the  more 
observant  of  the  gentlemen. 

The  doctor  would  have  gloried  in  such 
criticism  had  he  heard  it.  He  hated  Van* 
kees  ;  he  hated  your  new-faneled  houses ; 
he  hated  railroads ;  he  hated  towns  ;  he 
hated  breech-loading  guns ;  sights  and 
sounds  and  things  that  ne  was  not  familiar 
with  at  five-an(Ftwenty,  he  would  have 
none  of  when  he  was  between  siicty  and 
seventy. 

The  doctor^s  house  was  unconventional 
to  be  sure,  while  weather  and  neglect  of 
paint  or  whitewash  had  given  it  an  air  of 
antiquity  to  whicl^  it  had  no  real  claim. 
It  lay  a  hundred  yards  back  from  the 
road,  and  appeared  to  consist  of  four  or 
five  small  houses  of  varying  dimensions, 
and  occupying  relationships  toward  one 
another  of  a  most  uncertain  kind.  Two  of 
these  leaned  heavily  together,  like  con« 
vivial  old  gentlemen  **  seeing  one  another 
home."  The  rest  lay  at  respectful  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  connected  only  by 
open  verandahs,  through  which  the  sum- 
mer breeze  blew  freshly,  and  lovingly 
fanned  the  annuals  that  spread  and  twined 
themselves  along  the  eaves.  Almost 
every  style  of  Virginia  rural  architecture 
found  place  in  this  homely  conglomeration 
of  edifices,  which  even  "old  man  Jake," 
the  negro,  who  has  for  twenty  years  looked 
after  the  doctor's  horses  and  stolen  his 
corn,  described  as  *'  mighty  shacklin\  and 
lookin'  like  as  if  they'd  binthrowed  down 
all  in  a  muss." 

It  was,  however,  a  real  old  characteristic 
Virginia  house  of  its  kind.  There  were 
squared  chestnut-logs,  black  with  rain  and 
sun,  against  which  the  Venetian  shutters 
of  the  windows  banged  and  thumped  in 
gusty  spring  days  as  against  walls  of  adar 
mant.  These  same  logs  were  got  out  of 
the  woods  and  squareoT  the  doctor  would 
tell  ^ou,  in  days  **when  men  bad  plenty 
of  time  and  plenty  of  force  ((>.,  uaves) 
to  do  those  things  properly.'*  Then  there 
were  walls  of  pine  weather-boarding,  erect* 
ed  at  a  period  when,  the  same  authority 
would  inform  ]^ou,  '*  people  began  to  saw 
and  season  their  lumoer  five  or  ten  yean 
before  they  started  to  build.*'  There  were 
roofs  of  wooden  shingles  slanting  ajul 
sloping  in  every  direction — black,  rot* 
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ting,  and  moss-grown  here,  white  and  gar- 
ish there,  where  penetrating  rains  had 
forced  the  slow  and  reluctant  hand  of 
repair.  Dormer-windows  glared  out  at 
you,  patched  as  to  their  shattered  panes 
with  local  newspapers  of  remote  date, and 
speaking  of  stuffy  attics  behind,  where 
hornets,  yellow-jackets,  and  "mud-daub- 
ers "  careered  about  in  summer-time  over 
the  apple-strewn  floors.  Then  there  was 
the  old  brick  office  —  relic  of  a  distant 
past ;  of  a  period  when  the  Virginia  plant- 
ers, though  surrounded  by  the  tinest  clay, 
were  so  absorbed  in  tooacco  that  they 
sent  to  England  for  their  bricks.    It  is 

Erobable,  however,  that  these  particular 
ricks  were  produced  upon  the  spot.  At 
any  rate,  their  comparative  antiquity  and 
presumably  mellow  tone  have  been  ruth- 
lessly effaced,  for  this  is  the  only  part  of 
the  cloctor's  mansion  that  he  has  selected 
for  a  coat  of  whitewash.  It  is  used  for 
professional  purposes,  and  is  known  by 
the  doctor's  patients  as  the  "  sujjery."  1 
know  it  is  hopeless  to  try,  by  a  bald  de- 
scription of  timber  and  bricks  and  mortar, 
to  give  any  idea  of  how  the  doctor's  ram- 
bling homestead  appealed  to  the  sense  of 
the  picturesque,  and  to  the  affections  of 
those  of  us  who  were  familiar  with  it  and 
with  its  inmate.  No  doubt,  however,  the 
latter  had  something  to  do  with  this.  Nor 
should  the  surroundings  be  forgotten. 
The  stately  oaks  that  towered  high  above 
the  quaint  low  buildings,  and  covered 
with  leaves  and  (Ubris  the  greater  portion 
of  that  domestic  enclosure  which  in  those 
parts  was  known  as  the  yard.  The  strag- 
gling, branching  acacias  that  grew  close 
to  the  house,  and  spread  their  tall  arms 
above  the  roof,  littering  it  in  autumn  with 
showers  of  small,  curly  leaves,  and  chok- 
ing the  wooden  gutters  (for  the  doctor 
considered  tin  piping  as  a  modern  heresy) 
with  fragmentary  twigs.  The  fresh,  green 
turf  that  had  matted  and  spread  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  around  this  house 
and  the  more  stately  one  that  preceded  it. 
The  aged  box-trees  that  had  once,  no 
doubt,  in  prim  Dutch  rows  lined  some 
well-tended  gravel  path,  but  now  cropped 
up  here  and  here  upon  the  turf,  like  beings 
that  had  outlived  their  time  and  genera- 
tion. The  clustering  honeysuckles,  bend- 
ing their  old  and  rickety  frames  to  the 
ground.  The  silver  aspens  before  the 
door,  whose  light  leaves  shivered  above 
your  head  in  the  most  breathless  August 
days.  The  slender  mimosa,  through 
whose  beautiful  and  fragile  greenery  the 
first  humming-birds  of  early  June  shyly 
fluttered ;  ancfthe  long  row  of  straw  hives 
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against  the  rickety  fence,  where  hereditary 
swarms  of  bees  —  let  well  alone  —  made 
more  honey  than  the  doctor  and  all  his 
neighbors  could  consume. 

Yes!  these  objects  are,  and  all  and 
many  more,  are,  twined  around  my  heart, 
but  the  doctor's  front  gate  occupies  no 
such  position  at  all.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  the  people  who  stopped  in  the  road 
and  looked  through  its  bars  at  the  fine  old 
oaks,  the  green  lawn  beyond,  and  the 
auaint,  straggling  structure,  and  then 
drove  on  their  way.  For  those,  however, 
whose  duty  or  pleasure  compelled  them 
to  penetrate  that  barrier,  it  was  entirely 
another  matter.  It  was  a  home-made  gate 
—  a  real  **  old  Virginia  "  gate  —  put  up  at 
the  close  of  the  war  as  a  protest,  it  would 
almost  seem,  against  Yankee  notions  of 
hurry.  To  look  at  that  tremendous  por^ 
tal,  you  would  have  supposed  that  the 
doctor  was  the  most  defiant  recluse,  in- 
stead of  the  most  hospitable  of  men.  It 
was,  however,  a  typical  Virginia  gate 
strongly  emphasized,  just  as  the  doctor 
was  a  typical  Virginia  gentleman  strongly 
emphasized.  I  couldn^  speak  accurately 
as  to  its  dimensions,  but  I  have  often  had 
to  jump  for  life  as  it  fell,  and  from  the 
way  in  which  it  hit  the  ground,  I  should 
say  that  it  must  have  weighed  nearly  a 
thousand  pounds.  Its  weight  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  no  importance  whatever 
to  any  one  but  the  doctor  and  the  posts 
whicn  supported  it,  had  it  been  properly 
hung  with  two  hinges  and  a  latch.  No 
doubt  it  had  commenced  life  with  these 
advantages ;  but  during  all  the  years  I 
struggled  with  it,  there  was  no  latch,  and 
only  a  bottom  hook-hinge.  It  was  kept 
in  its  place  by  two  ponc^rous  fence  rails 
being  leaned  up  against  it  The  most  ele- 
mentary mathematician  will  at  once  arrive 
at  the  result  which  ensued  on  the  removal 
of  these  rails  (a  herculean  task  in  itself) 
and  the  opening  of  the  gate,  unless  ex- 
traordinary skill  was  exercised.  It  was 
really  a  performance  beyond  a  single  man ; 
so  most  visitors,  unless  they  were  **  riding 
for  the  doctor"  —  in  the  most  serious 
business  sense  «- holloaed  for  assistance, 
or  rode  about  till  some  of  the  hands  came 
up  to  the  rescue.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  doctor's  establishment, 
though  strongly  typical  in  a  sense,  resem- 
bled to  any  extent  the  real  old  Virginia 
mansion.  The  Pattons,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  been  burnt  out,  and  the  pres- 
ent pile  had  been  originally  intended  only 
as  a  makeshift ;  but  it  was  such  a  make- 
shift as  would  perhaps  be  seen  nowhere 
out  of  Virginia.    Of  the  more  substantial 
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family  mansions  there  were  plentv  crown- 
ing the  hills  in  the  doctor's  neighborhood. 
Square  blocks  of  brick,  some  many-win- 
dowed and  green-shiv  tered,  with  huge 
Grecian  porticoes  supported  by  rows  of 
white  fluted  pillars  stretching. along  their 
face.  Great  big  wooden  bams,  others 
with  acres  of  roof  and  rows  of  dormer- 
windows,  and  crazy,  crumbling  porches, 
and  stacks  of  red  brick  chimneys  clamber- 
ing up  outside  the  white  walls  at  the  gable- 
ends,  or  anywhere  else  where  they  come 
handy  for  that  matter.  There  were  plenty 
of  these  within  range  of  the  doctor's  house 
and  the  limits  of  his  practice,  and  to  the 
proprietor  of  every  one  the  doctor  was 
related.  The  stages  of  this  relationship 
varied  from  the  unquestioned  affinity  of 
cousins  and  nephews,  to  that  whicn  is 
described  in  Virginia  by  the  comprehen- 
sive and  far-reaching  appellative  of  "kin." 
To  be  kin  of  the  Pattons,  moreover,  was 
in  itself  a  desirable  thing  in  Virginian 
eyes.  Though  the  doctor  lived  in  such 
an  unpretentious  residence,  and  worked 
day  in  and  day  out  as  a  country  practi- 
tioner, there  were  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood holding  their  heads  pretty  high,  who 
were  always  pleased  to  remember  that 
their  father's  first  cousin  had  married  the 
doctor's  mother's  brother. 

With  all  the  doctor's  quaint  ideas  and 
strong  prejudices,  I  have  said  that  he  was 
a  thorougli  gentleman.  He  was  of  the 
kind  meant  tor  use,  and  not  for  show. 
Good  heavens !  what  would  your  dashing 
British  i^sculapius,  in  his  brougham  or 
well-appointed  dog-cart,  have  said  to  my 
old  friend's  appearance  when  setting  out 
for  a  long  winter's  days's  work  ?  I  can 
see  him  now,  riding  in  at  the  gate  on  some 
wild  January  day,  bringing  hope  in  his 
kindly  face,  and  good  conservative  time- 
honored  drugs  in  his  well-worn  saddle- 
bags. A  woollen  scarf  is  drawn  round 
his  head,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is  crammed 
an  ancient  wideawake.  A  long  black 
cloak,  fastened  round  his  throat  with  a 
clasp,  and  lined  with  red  flannel,  falls  over 
the  saddle  behind.  His  legs,  good  soul, 
are  thici<ly  encased  in  coils  of  wheat-straw, 
wound  tightly  round  them  from  his  ankles 
upwards.  In  his  hand,  by  way  of  a  whip, 
he  carries  a  bushy  switch  plucked  from 
the  nearest  tree,  and  upon  one  heel  a  rusty 
spur  that  did  duty  at  Bull's  Run. 

Now  do  not  suppose  that  the  doctor  on 
such  occasions  was  regarded  as  a  scare- 
crow, or  that  his  neighbors  looked  upon 
him  as  eccentric  or  even  careless  of  attire  ; 
on  the  contrary,  this  was  a  good  old  Vir- 
ginia costume.     The  doctor's  appearance 


as  above  described  was  not  the  desperate 
expedient  of  a  frontier  and  transitory  con- 
dition—  not  at  all.  It  was  a  survival  of 
two  hundred  years  of  a  peculiar  civiliza- 
tion ;  a  civilization  that  had  been  wont  to 
look  inside  the  plantation  fence  for  almost 
every  necessary;  a  patriarchal  dispensar 
tion  whose  simplicity  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  outcome  of  exdusiveness ;  a  social 
organization  wherein  each  man's  place 
was  so  absolutely  fixed,  that  personal  ap- 
parel was  a  matter  of  almost  no  momenti 
and  personal  display,  such  as  engages  the 
well-to-do  of  other  countries  in  mischiei^ 
ous  rivalry,  was  hardly  known. 

The  general  shaboiness  of  Vliginia 
was  not  the  temporary  shabbiness  of  a 
pioneering  generation  —  that  condition 
everybody  can  understand  —  but  the  pic- 
turesque and  almost  defiant  tatterdema- 
lionism  of  quite  an  old  and  thorougUy 
self-satisfied  community,  unstimulated  fay 
contact  with  the  outer  world.  It  was  a 
mellow,  time-honored  kind  of  shabbineas 
of  which  Virginians  are  almost  proud,  re- 
garding it  as  a  sort  of  mute  protest,  though 
an  extreme  one,  against  those  modem 
innovations  which  their  souls  abhorred. 
The  doctor  had  been  a  widower  since  the 
first  year  of  the  war.  In  accordance  with 
local  custom,  he  had  buried  his  wife  in 
the  orchard.  A  simple  marble  shaft  in 
that  homely  quarter  spoke  of  her  virtues 
and  her  worth  to  the  colts  and  calves  that 
bit  the  sweet  May  grass  around  her  tomb^ 
and  to  the  inquiring  swine  that  crunched 
the  rotting  apples  as  they  fell  in  autumn 
from  the  untended  trees.  Neither  had 
the  doctor  been  blessed  with  sons  or 
daughters.  Who  he  would  **'ar  [heir  as 
a  verb]  his  place  to  "  was  a  common  snbh 
ject  of^discussion  among  the  neg^roes  on 
the  property.  The  doctor's  profession,  no 
doubt,  was  his  first  care;  out  his  heart 
was  with  his  farms  and  his  fox-hounda. 
The  doctor  had  practised  over,  or,  as  we 
used  to  say  there,  ** ridden**  the  aoath 
side  of  the  country  for  nearly  forty  yean. 
He  had  studied  medicine  with  the  inten- 
tion only  of  saving  the  doctor*s  bill  in  hia 
father's  household  of  eighty  negroes.  Ht 
had  soon,  however,  dropped  into  a  regular 
practice,  and  for  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years,  at  any  rate,  no  birth  or  death  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles  would  have  been  ooa> 
sidered  a  well-conducted  one  without  his 
good  offices.  The  doctor's  income,  tmoa 
j  the  well-thumbed  scroll  of  hieroaiypwcs 
that  he  called  his  books,  was  neaHj  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year.    He    ooUectcd 


probablv  about  fifteen  hundred*     A 

siderable  portion,  too,  of  this  fifteen  hmi* 
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dred  was  received  in  kind  payments,  not 
conveniently  convertible,  such  as  bacon, 
Indian  corn,  hams,  wheat  flour,  woollen 
yarns,  sucking  pigs,  home-made  brooms, 
eggs,  butter,  bricks,  sweet-potato  slips, 
sawn  plank,  tobacco-plants,  shingles, 
chickens,  baskets,  sausage-meat,  sole- 
leather,  young  fruit-trees,  raw  hides,  hoe- 
handles,  old  iron.  To  utilize  these  various 
commodities,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  rhe  doctor  to  have  had  a  farm, 
even  supposing  he  had  not  already  been 
the  fortunate  proprietor  of  two.  Indeed, 
a  farm  to  a  Southern  doctor  is  not  only  nec- 
essary as  a  receptacle  for  the  agricultural 
curiosities  that  are  forced  upon  him  in 
lieu  of  payment,  but  for  the  actual  labor  of 
those  many  dusky  patients  who  can  give 
no  other  return  for  physic  and  attendance 
received.  You  could  see  a  bevy  of  these 
Ethiopians  almost  any  day  upon  the  doc- 
tor's farm,  wandering  aimlessly  about  with 
hoes  or  brier-blades,  chattering  and  cack- 
ling and  doing  everything  but  work. 

The  doctor  might  have  been  called  a 
successful  physician.  He  had  no  rivals. 
There  were  two  inferior  performers  in  the 
district,  it  is  true,  who  were  by  way  of 
following  the  healing  art  —  small  farmers, 
who  were  reported  to  have  studied  medi- 
cine in  their  youth.  One  of  these,  how- 
ever, had  not  credit  sufficient  to  purchase 
drugs,  and  the  other  was  generally  drunk. 
So  it  was  only  their  near  relations,  when 
not  dangerously  indisposed,  who  patron- 
ized them  —  or  some  patient  of  the  doc- 
tor's now  and  again,  perhaps,  who  took  a 
fancy  the  latter  was  too  "aristocratic,"  till 
he  got  badly  sick,  and  returned  with  alac- 
ritv  to  his  allegiance.  There  is  no  doubt, 
I  tear,  but  that  the  doctor  practised  on  the 
lines  of  thirty  years  ago.  Tory  to  the 
backbone  in  every  other  department  of 
life,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he 
should  have  panted  for  light  and  leading 
in  that  branch  of  learning  in  which  he  had 
no  rival  within  reach.  Papers  or  maga- 
zines connected  with  the  healing  science  I 
never  remember  to  have  seen  inside  the 
Patton  homestead ;  and  yet,  after  a  great 
deal  of  experience  of  the  good  old  man's 
professional  care,  I  have  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  I  would  as  soon  place  my  life  in  his 
hands  as  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Omicron  Pi ! 

What  time  the  doctor  had  to  spare  from 
physicking,  I  have  said  he  devoted  to 
tarming  and  to  fox-hunting.  I  should  like 
to  follow  him  for  a  bit  on  his  long  profes- 
sional rounds,  and  listen  to  his  cheery  talk 
in  homestead  and  cabin;  to  help  him  fill 
his  long  pipe,  which  he  draws  out  of  his 
top-boot  when  the  patient  has  settled  down 
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to  sleep  or  quiet ;  to  hear  him  once  again 
chat  about  tobacco  and  wheat,  politics  and 
foxes.  I  should  like,  too,  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  doctor's  farming  —  heaven 
save  the  mark!  —  on  his  two  properties; 
the  one  **  'ard  "  him  by  his  father,  and  the 
other  one,  the  quarter  place  near  by,  that 
"cum  to  him  with  his  wife,  ole  Cunnel 
Pendleton's  daughter." 

I  must  only  pause  to  remark,  however, 
that  the  doctor  farmed,  as  he  did  every- 
thing else,  in  the  good  old  Virginia  fash- 
ion —  or  in  what  is  now  irreverently  known 
as  the  "  rip  and  tar  [tear]  principle."  He 
didn't  care  anything  about  acres  or  esti- 
mates ;  and  as  for  farm  books,  his  profes- 
sional accounts  pestered  him  quite  enough. 
Of  rotations,  he  neither  knew  nor  wanted 
to  know  anything.  His  great  idea  was  to 
plough  and  sow  as  much  land  as  he  could 
scuffle  over  with  all  the  labor  he  could 
scrape  together.  Of  manuring,  clovering, 
or  fertilizmg,  he  took  little  account,  if 
he  "pitched"  a  big  crop  only,  he  was  a 
proud  and  happy  man.  When  each  recur- 
ring har\'est  brought  results  more  insig- 
nificant than  the  last,  a  temporary  disgust 
with  the  whole  business  used  to  seize  on 
my  old  friend,  and  he  would  swear  that  the 
wheat  crops  had  been  of  no  account  since 
the  war;  that  tobacco  had  gone  to  the 
devil,  and  that  he'd  quit  fooling  with  a 
plantation  for  good  and  all.  In  the  eyes 
of  those  who  knew  him,  however,  such 
tirades  meant  absolutely  nothing.  A  Vir- 
ginian of  his  description  could  no  more 
have  helped  farming  than  he  could  have 
altered  anv  other  of  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature.  A  younger  generation,  and  many 
indeed  of  the  older  one,  have  learned  wis- 
dom and  prudence  in  the  management  of 
land  since  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
doctor,  however,  and  the  few  left  like  him, 
will  be  land-killers  of  the  genial  good  old 
sort  till  they  lie  under  the  once  generous 
sod  they  have  so  ruthlessly  treated. 

The  doctor's  first  care  was  of  necessity 
his  patients ;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  I 
think,  that  his  real  affections  were  divided 
between  his  farms  and  his  fox-hounds. 
That  he  did  his  duty  by  the  former  was 
amply  testified  to  by  the  popularity  he  en- 
joyea.  That  he  signally  failed  in  the 
treatment  of  his  lands  was  quite  as  evi- 
dent. For  while  he  healed  the  sores  and 
the  wounds  of  his  patients,  the  sores,  the 
wounds,  the  storm-rent  gullies,  the  bare 
galls  in  his  hillsides,  grew  worse  and 
worse.  The  maize-stalks  grew  thinner, 
the  tobacco  lighter,  the  wheat-yield  poorer, 
year  by  year.  One  has  heard  of  famous 
painters,  who   perversely  fancied  them- 
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selves  rather  as  musicians — of  estab- 
lished authors,  who  yearned  rather  to  be 
praised  as  artists.  So  the  doctor,  who 
certainly  had  no  local  rival  in  his  own  pro- 
fession, seemed  to  covet  fame  rather  as 
the  champion  and  exponent  of  a  happily 
departing  school  of  Southern  agricultur- 
ists. In  this  case,  the  income  derived 
from  the  profession  just  sufficed  to  make 
good  the  losses  on  the  farm.  So,  though 
the  doctor,  in  spite  of  his  household  ex- 
penses being  almost  «//,  could  never  by 
any  chance  lay  his  hand  on  a  five-dollar 
bill,  he  managed  to  keep  upon  the  whole 
pretty  free  from  debt.  With  a  scattered 
practice,  and  an  agricultural  hobby  ex- 
tending over  one  thousand  acres,  includ- 
infr  woods  and  old  fields  "  turned  out "  to 
recover,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  our  old  friend  had  leisure  for  a  third 
indulgence,  especially  one  like  fox-hunt- 
ing, which  is  connected  in  the  British 
mind  with  such  a  large  consumption  of 
time.  Nevertheless  the  doctor,  like  most 
of  his  compeers,  was  passionately  fond  of 
the  chase,  and  in  spite  of  the  war  and 
altered  times,  had  kept  hounds  round  him 
almost  without  a  break  since  he  was  a 
bov.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  fox- 
hunting,  as  understood  and  followed  by 
the  doctor,  was  bv  no  means  incompatible 
with  his  more  serious  avocations. 

Now,  if  the  fashion  in  which  the  doctor 
pursued  the  wily  fox  was  not  orthodox 
from  a  Leicestershire  point  of  view,  it  was 
for  all  that  none  the  less,  perhaps  indeed 
so  much  the  more,  genuine.  Around  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  it  is  true,  the  sport 
is  pursued  by  fashionable  bankers,  brok- 
ers, and  lawyers  in  a  style  the  most  ap- 
proved. All  the  bravery  and  the  glitter, 
ay,  and  much  of  the  horsemanship  of  the 
IJritish  hunting-field,  is  there.  But,  like 
polo  and  coaching,  it  is  there  as  a  mere 
exotic,  transplanted  but  yesterday,  to  the 
amazement  and  occasionally  inclignation 
of  the  Long  Island  rustics  and  the  delight 
of  the  society  papers.  Everything  is 
there  —  houncis,  huntsmen,  whips,  red 
coats,  tops,  splendidly  mounted  hard-rid- 
ing ladies  and  gentlemen,  sherry-flasks, 
sandwich-boxes,  etc.,  etc.,  —  everything,  in 
short,  but  the  fox.  So  far,  however,  as  I 
can  learn,  such  an  omission  is  of  no  great 
importance  under  the  modern  conception 
of  hunting.  That  wouldn't  be  the  doctor's 
way  of  thmking  at  all,  though  ;  for  I  must 
here  remark,  that  that  worthy  sportsman's 
love  of  hunting  is  entirely  on  hereditary 
principles  and  of  native  growth.  Fox- 
hunting for  two  centuries  has  been  the 
natural  pastime  of  the  Virginia  gentry. 


They  imported  the  chase  of  the  fox  and  its 
customs  from  the  mother  country  at  a 
period  when  such  things  were  conducted 
in  a  very  different  style  from  what  they 
are  now. 

The  hunting  of  the  fox,  as  carried  on  in 
England  early  in  the  last  century,  let  us 
say,  offered,  I  take  it,  a  very  different 
spectacle  from  that  seen  in  the  elaborate 
and  gorgeous  cavalcades  and  the  rushing 
fleet-footed  hounds  that  race  to-day  over 
the  trim,  well-drained  turf  of  the  shires. 
No  foxes  were  killed  in  those  days  in 
twenty-five  minutes,  111  warrant.  Men 
started  their  fox  at  daybreak,  and  pottered 
along,  absorbed  in  the  performance  oE 
their  slow  hounds,  over  the  rushy,  soppy, 
heathy  countr}%  from  wood  to  wood,  lor 
hours  and  hours.  Tliey  were  lucky  then^ 
no  doubt,  if  Reynard  succumbed  in  time 
to  admit  of  their  punctual  appearance  at 
that  tremendous  three  o'clock  or^e,  which 
the  poet  Thomson  has  so  graphically  laid 
before  us. 

Amid  the  glitter,  the  show,  the  dash, 
the  swagger  of  modem  fox-hunting.  En- 
glishmen who  are  not  masters  of  hounds 
or  huntsmen  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
original  ends  and  aims,  the  craft,  and  the 
science  of  the  sport.  It  seems  to  me  that 
fox-hunting  nowadays,  with  the  vast  mast 
of  its  devotees,  is  simply  steeplechasing 
over  an  unknown  course.  This  is  unques- 
tionably a  manly  and  a  fine  amusement, 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  breathe  a  word 
against  it.  I  only  wish  to  anticipate  the 
sneers  of  your  sporting  stock-broker  if  he 
were  to  catch  sight  of  the  doctor  and  his 
hounds  upon  a  hunting  morning. 

With  the  average  Nimrod  of  modem 
days,  I  venture  then  to  assert  that  fox- 
hunting is  only  a  modified  form  of  steeple- 
chasing.  With  the  Virginian,  who  is 
simply  a  survival  of  other  days,  it  is  noth- 
i  ng  of  the  ki  nd.  The  doctor  Knew  nothing 
of  bullfinches  or  double  ditches,  of  post 
and  rails  or  five-barred  gates,  in  a  sporting 
sense  ;  but  what  he  did  not  know  about 
a  fox  was  not  worth  knowing  at  alL  As 
for  his  hounds,  he  could  teU  the  note  oi 
each  at  a  distance  when  the  music  of  the 
whole  pack  was  scarcely  audible  to  the 
ordinary  ear. 

As  far  as  I  remember,  the  doctor  ased 
generally  to  keep  about  five  couple  of 
hounds.  It  is  needless  to  say  he  auways 
swore  they  were  the  "  best  stock  of  fox- 
dogs  in  the  State."  Jim  Pendleton,  his 
cousin  across  the  hill,  and  Judge  Massey« 
on  the  north  side  of  the  county,  who  also 
kept  hounds,  were  quite  prepared  to  take 
an  affidavit  of  the  same  kind  with  regard 
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to  their  own  respective  packs.  The  doc- 
tor's hounds  lived  as  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. A  kind  of  effort  was  spasmodically 
made  to  keep  them  from  appropriating  the 
parlor,  and  so  long  as  the  weather  was 
mild,  they  were  fairly  content  to  lie  in  the 
front  porch,  or  in  one  of  the  many  pas- 
sages which  let  the  air  circulate  freely 
through  the  Patton  homestead. 

If  the  weather  was  cold,  however,  and 
the  doctor  had  a  fire  in  the  parlor,  the 
older  and  more  knowing  dogs  seldom 
failed  eventually  to  gain  a  lodgment.  By 
persistently  coming  in  at  one  door,  and 
when  kicked  out  by  the  long-suffering 
M.F.H.,  going  round  the  house  and  slyly 
entering  at  the  other,  they  invariably  con- 
quered in  the  long  run,  and  established 
themselves  on  the  warm  bricks  of  the 
hearth  before  the  great  white-oak  logs 
which  blazed  on  the  bright  brass  and- 
irons. 

Of  course  it  was  not  often  that  the  doc- 
tor and  his  hounds  were  all  at  home  to- 
gether on  a  winter's  day.  If  the  latter 
were  not  hunting  with  him,  they  were  out 
upon  their  own  account,  for,  be  it  noted, 
they  were  absolutely  their  own  masters, 
as  is  the  way  with  Virginia  fox-hounds.  If 
the  doctor  chose  to  accompany  them  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  tooting  ana  some  hal- 
looing, I  have  no  doubt  a  certain  amount 
of  satisfaction  animated  the  breasts  of  the 
pack.  But  it  made  no  difference  whatever 
to  the  sporting  arrangements  they  had 
planned  among  themselves,  or  to  their 
general  programme.  Whatever  happened, 
they  were  bound  to  have  their  hunt.  As 
the  doctor's  pride  and  joy  was  not  in  his 
own  performances  in  the  pigskin  — for  he 
never  attempted  any  —  but  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  dogs,  this  want  of  discipline 
and  respect  was  no  drawback  whatever  to 
his  satisfaction. 

I  have  said  the  doctor  could  combine 
his  favorite  sport  with  the  exercise  of  his 
profession.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  were 
going  out  in  any  likely  direction,  he  would 
manatee  to  keep  his  hounds  around  him  till 
he  had  despatched  his  lamp-light  break- 
fast, and  they  would  all  start  together. 
The  pack,  moreover,  was  easily  increased, 
for  the  doctor  had  only  to  step  round  to 
the  back  porch,  which  looked  across  the 
valloy  to  Cousin  Jim  Pendleton's  place, 
and  to  blow  lustily  on  his  tremendous  cow- 
horn. 

A  very  little  of  this  music  was  suffi- 
cient to  bring  the  greater  part  of  the  rival 
pack  scrambling  in  a  half-guilty  way  over 
the  garden  fence.  After  a  little  growling 
and  snarling  and  snapping,  the  strangers 


would  settle  down  among  the  doctor's 
hounds  as  if  they  had  been  raised  on  the 
place. 

See  the  doctor  attired  for  the  chase 
emerging  with  his  hounds  from  that  awful 
front  gate  of  his,  which  is  being  held 
up  and  open  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
two  stalwart  negroes.  It  is  a  mild  and 
soft  February  morning,  at  about  the  hour 
when  the  sun  would  be  seen  mounting  over 
the  leafless  woodlands  to  the  east  of  the 
house,  if  it  were  not  for  the  dark  banks 
of  clouds  chasing  one  another  in  contin- 
uous succession  from  the  south-west.  The 
doctor  is  not  quite  such  a  scarecrow  to- 
day. The  weather  is  mild,  and  he  has 
left  the  coils  of  straw  behind,  having  his 
stout  legs  encased  in  grey  homespun  over- 
alls, which  he  calls  leggings.  The  long 
Buirs  Run  spur  is  on  his  left  heel.  The 
black  cloak  with  the  red  lining  is  on  his 
back.  The  slouch  hat  upon  his  head,  and 
spectacles  upon  his  nose.  A  high  stand- 
up  collar  of  antique  build  and  a  black 
stock  give  the  finishing  touch  to  a  picture 
whose  '*  old-timiness,"  as  the  Americans 
say,  would  have  thrown  a  Boston  novelist 
into  convulsions  of  ecstasy. 

The  doctor  this  morning  is  combining 
business  with  pleasure.  He  has  to  visit 
the  widow  Guobins,  who  fell  down  the 
corn-house  steps  the  week  before,  and 
broke  her  leg.  But  he  has  had  word  sent 
him  that  there  is  a  red  fox  in  the  pine  wood 
behind  the  parsonage,  hard  by  the  Gub- 
bins  domicile.  I  need  not  say  the  saddle- 
bags and  the  medicine-bottles  are  there ; 
but  besides  these,  there  is  the  great  big 
cow-horn  which  the  doctor  carries  slung 
round  him,  and  blows  long  blasts  upon  as 
he  goes  "  ti tupping  *'  down  the  muddy  lane. 
These  blasts  are  rather  with  a  view  of 
personal  solace  than  from  any  definite 
aims.  The  doctor  loves  the  horn  for  its 
associations,  and  goes  toot-tooting  down 
the  soft  red  road,  and  waking  the  echoes 
of  the  woods  and  fields  solely  for  his  own 
personal  benefit  and  refreshment.  Hec- 
tor and  Rambler,  Fairfax  and  Dainty,  and 
the  rest  —  little  wiry  lean  fellows  of  about 
two-and-twenty  inches  — hop  over  the  big 
mud-holes,  or  creep  around  the  dry  fence- 
corners  waiting  for  the  first  bit  of  unfenced 
woodland  to  trot  over  and  commence  the 
day's  operations. 

The  doctor,  however,  is  determined,  if 
possible,  to  keep  them  in  hand  till  they 
reach  the  haunt  of  that  aforesaid  red  fox 
which  is  said  to  be  lurking  in  the  parson's 
wood.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  exercise 
authority  sufficient  to  keep  these  indepen- 
dent dogs  of  his  from  getting  on  the  trail 
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of  a  rin^^ing,  skulking  grey  fox  in  the  first 
ivy  thicket  or  open  bit  of  forest  they  come 
to.  It  is  no  manner  of  use,  however. 
The  rutty,  soppy  road,  soon  after  it  leaves 
the  doctor's  estate,  straggles  unfenced 
through  half  a  mile  of  mazy  woodland. 
Though  it  is  a  historic  turnpike  of  old 
coaching  fame  —  a  road  the  memory  of 
whose  once  bustling  gaiety  well-nigh 
brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  inhab- 
itants—  it  is  scarcely  visible  to  the  rare 
wagoner  or  horseman  in  these  degenerate 
times,  from  the  wealth  of  autumn  leaves 
that  hide  its  rugged  face.  Into  the  wood 
plunge  the  eager  and  undisciplined 
hounds,  the  dry  leaves  crackling  and  rust- 
ling under  their  joyous  feet  as  thev  scam- 
per and  race  amiif  the  tall  oak  ancli)oplar 
trunks,  and  one  by  one  disappear  beyond 
the  very  limited  horizon.  The  doctor 
toots  and  toots  till  not  only  the  forest  but 
the  hills  and  valleys  beyond  echo  to  the 
appeals  of  the  familiar  cow-horn.  Mighty 
little,  however,  care  the  dogs  for  sucli 
tooting.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  harmless 
sign  of  encouragement,  a  i)leasant  accom- 
paniment to  the  i)reliminaries  until  the 
more  serious  work  begins.  Nor  do  they 
care  in  the  least  when  the  doctor  drops 
his  horn  and  begins  to  halloo  and  shout 
and  storm  —  not  thev.  He  might  as  well 
shout  and  storm  at  the  wind.  The  doctor 
gets  very  mad.  Me  doesn't  swear  —  Vir- 
ginians of  his  class  and  kind  very  seldom 
do  —  but  he  uses  all  the  forms  of  violent 
exhortation  that  his  conscience  admits  of, 
and  that  belong  to  the  local  vernacular. 
He  calls  the  whole  pack  "grand  scoun- 
drels and  villains.''  In  a  voice  grown 
huskv  with  exertion,  he  inquires  of  their 
fast-fiiding  forms  if  they  know  "  what  in 
thunder  he  feeds  them  for.^''  He  roars 
out  to  little  IJlazer,  the  only  one  left  within 
good  s])eaking  distance  that  he'll*' whale 
the  life  out  of  him ; "  whereupon  little 
IJIazer  disappears  after  the  rest.  So  he 
finally  confides  to  the  sorrel  mare,  which  is 
ambling  along  under  him  at  the  regulaticm 
five-mi le-an-hour  gait  of  the  Southern  road- 
ster, that  these  dogs  of  Cousin  Jeenis  (the 
doctor  says  "  Jeems,"  not  because  he 
doesn't  know  any  better,  but  because  it  is 
a  good  old  Virginia  way  of  pronouncing 
the  name)  are  the  hardest-headed  lot  of 
fox-dogs  south  of  the  Potomac  River. 

But  hark !  there  is  a  boom  from  the 
pine  wood,  the  dec])  green  of  whose  fringe 
can  be  seen  far  awav  throu":h  the  naked 
stems  and  lealless  branches  of  the  oaks. 
The  doctor  pulls  uj> ;  he  "  concludes  he'll 
wait  awhile  and  see  what  it  amounts  to, 
any  way.*'     The  scoundrels  are  probably 


fooling  after  a  rabbit,  or,  at  the  best,  have 
struck  the  trail  of  a  grey  fox  (the  most  com- 
mon native  breed,  that  won^t  face  the  opea 
or  run  straight).  The  doctor  draws  reia  at 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  where  the  straggling 
forest  road  once  more  becomes  a  highway, 
fenced  in  from  fields  of  youne  wheat,  pas- 
ture, and  red  fallow.  He  thinks  the  widow 
(jubbins  can  wait  a  bit,  and  that  old  red 
fox  at  the  parson's  can  lay  ov^r  for  an- 
other day. 

"  That's  old  Powhatan,  cert'n  and  sure; 
and  that's  a  fox  of  some  sort,  I'll  sw'ar," 
remarks  our  old  friend  to  the  sorrel  mare, 
which  pricks  up  her  cars  as  another  deep 
note  comes  echoing  from  the  valley  below. 

It  is  late  in  February;  and  though  Feb* 
ruarv  in  Virginia  is  practically  the  same 
deacf,  colorless,  Icafiess,  budless,  harsh 
winter  month  it  is  with  us,  yet  there  are 
sometimes  days  before  it  closes  that  seem 
to  breathe  of  a  yet  distant  spring  with  more 
witching  treachery  than  the  greatest  effort 
that  period  can  make  in  our  more  method- 
ical clime.  And  this  is  one  of  them.  The 
soft  and  balmy  air  is  laden,  it  is  true,  with 
no  scent  of  blossoms  or  opening  buds. 
The  odor  of  smouldering  heaps  of  burn- 
ing brush  and  weeds,  or  of  tardily  burnt 
tobacco-plant  beds,  is  all  that  as  yet  scents 
the  breeze.  But  after  a  month  of  frost 
and  rain  and  snow  and  clouds,  the  breath 
is  the  breath  of  spring,  and  the  glow  of 
the  sun,  now  bursting  through  the  clou(h, 
seems  no  longer  the  sickly  glare  of  winter. 
The  soft  Virginia  landscape,  swelling  in 
gentle  waves  of  forest,  field,  and  fallow  to 
the  great  mountains  that  lie  piled  up  far 
away  against  the  western  sky,  is  naked 
still  and  bare,  save  for  the  splashes  of 
green  pine  woods  here  and  there  upon  the 
land.  But  there  is  a  light  in  the  sicy  and 
a  feel  in  the  air  that  seems  almost  to  chide 
the  earth  for  its  slow  response.  The 
blood  courses  quicker  through  the  veins 
of  even  easy-going  Virginia  farmers  at  the 
thoughts  of  seeding-tirac.  The  nefi;ro*s 
hearl  comes  up  from  under  his  shoulders 
and  his  hands  from  his  pockets,  where 
they  have  each  respectively  spent  most  of 
the  winter,  and  the  air  becomes  laden 
with  those  peculiar  dirges  that  mark  the 
Ethiopian's  contentment  of  mind  at  the 
prospect  of  warm  weather  and  of  his  limbs 
once  more  becoming  "  souple."  The  soft 
breeze  begins  to  coat  the  tops  of  the  damp 
furrows  with  a  thin,  pow*dery  crust  that  in 
a  few  days*  time  will  be  converted  into 
that  .March  dust  so  universally  beloved  of 
farmers.  The  young  wheat,  smitten  and 
scorched  and  beaten  almost  out  of  recog- 
nition, lifts  it  head  once  again  and  spreadi 
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a  carpet  of  tender  green  to  the  sun.  The 
early  lambs,  beginning  to  think  that  after 
all  they  were  not  sent  into  the  world  to 
shiver  behind  straw-stacks,  frisk  and  gam- 
bol in  the  fields.  The  blacksmiths'  shops 
at  the  cross  roads  and  the  courthouse  vil- 
lages are  thronged  with  colored  laborers 
and  tenants,  whose  masters,  now  seeding- 
time  is  upon  them,  have  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  every  plough  in  the  place  is  out 
of  fix,  and  not  a  harrow  has  its  full  com- 
plemenc  of  teeth.  The  light  breeze  from 
the  south-west  moans  softly  in  the  pines  ; 
but  among  the  deciduous  trees  not  a  with- 
ered shred  of  foliage  is  left  for  it  to  stir, 
and  the  silence  is  complete.  The  freshly 
awakened  sunlight  streams  softly  down 
between  the  leafless  branches  and  the 
rugged  trunks  of  oak  and  chestnut,  hick- 
ory and  poplar,  and  plays  upon  the  golden 
carpet  of  wasted  leaves  that  hides  the  earth 
beneath  them. 

The  doctor,  as  he  stands  at  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  would  ordinarily  upon  such  a 
day  be  deep  in  agricultural  reveries  of  a 
most  sanguine  nature.  But  he  is  now 
waiting  for  one  more  note  of  evidence  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  what  he  would  call 
"a  chase" — hesitating  as  to  the  widow 
Gubbins. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  great  commotion  in 
the  wooded  valley  beneath,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  you  might  be  in  Leicestershire 
spinny,  so  busy  and  joyful  are  the  little 
pack  with  their  tongues.  "That's  a  fox, 
any  way,"  savs  the  doctor  to  the  sorrel 
mare  ;  *'  and,  likely  as  not,  a  red."  Two 
small  farmers,  jogging  down  the  road,  pull 
up  their  horses  and  yell  with  the  peculiar 
shrill  scream  that  is  traditionally  as  much 
a  part  of  Virginia  fox-hunting  as  the  fa- 
miliar cries  of  the  British  hunting-field  are 
with  us.  The  doctor,  though  his  voice  is 
not  what  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  catches 
the  infection,  and,  standing  up  in  his 
wooden,  leather-capped  stirrups,  hallooes 
at  his  hounds  at  what  he  would  call  "real 
old  \'irginia  fashion." 

"  By  G — d  I  it's  a  red,"  says  one  of  the 
small  farmers,  who  has  perched  himself 
on  the  to})  of  the  fence,  so  as  to  look  down 
over  the  sloping  tree-tops  on  to  the  oppo- 
site hill. 

"  The  dogs  are  out  of  the  wood,  and 
are  streakin'  it  up  the  broom-sedge  field 
yonder  —  dawg  my  skin  if  they  ain't !  " 

This  is  too  much  for  the  doctor. 

"  Pull  down  the  fence,  gentlemen,  for 
God's  sake  !  and  we'll  push  on  up  to  the 
old  Mathews  graveyard  on  top  of  the  hill. 
We  shall  see  right  smart  of  the  chase 
from  there.     I  know  that  old  fox ;  he'll  go 
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straight  to  the  pines  on  Squire  Harrison's 
quarter  place." 

The  four  or  five  top  rails  are  tossed  off 
the  snake  fence ;  but  the  doctor  can't  wait 
for  the  remaining  six.  The  long  spur  is 
applied  to  the  flank  of  the  sorrel  mare,  the 
apple  switch  to  her  shoulder.  Amid  a 
crashing  and  scattering  of  rotten  chestnut- 
rails,  the  doctor,  cloak,  and  spectacles, 
saddle-bags,  pills,  medicine-bottles,  and 
overalls,  lands  safely  in  the  corn-stalk  field 
upon  the  other  side.  The  two  farmers 
follow  through  the  fearful  breach  he  has 
made,  and  they  may  soon  all  be  heard 


upon  the  opposite  hill  cheering  and  yelling 
to  the  hounds,  which  by  this  time  are  well 
out  of  reach  of  such  encouraging  sounds. 
Neither  the  country,  nor  the  horse,  nor 
the  doctor  is  adapted  for  riding  to  hounds ; 
nor,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  has  the 
latter  any  idea  of  doing  so.  The  good 
man  wants  to  hear  as  much  as  possible  — 
to  see  as  much  as  possible  —  of  the  chase  ; 
but  when  he  neither  sees  nor  hears  a  great 
deal  —  which,  when  a  strong  red  fox  goes 
straight  away,  is  generally  the  case  —  he 
will  still  take  much  delight  in  collecting 
the  details  from  other  sources. 

If  his  hounds  eventually  kill  their  fox 
half-way  across  the  county,  friends  and 
neighbors,  who  became  accidental  wit- 
nesses of  various  stages  of  the  chase,  and 
each  of  whom  did  their  share  of  hallooing 
and  cheering,  will  send  round  word  to  the 
"  old  doctor,"  or  "call  by  "  the  next  time 
they  pass  his  house,  and  cheer  his  heart 
witn  praises  of  his  dogs.  The  doctor  will 
probably  have  bandaged  Mrs.  Gubbins's 
leg,  and  be  half-way  home  by  the  time  the 
death-scene  takes  place,  in  some  laurel 
thicket  possibly  miles  and  miles  away 
from  the  corner  where  we  left  our  friend 
bursting  through  the  fence.  Not  more 
than  half  a  dozen,  probably,  of  the  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hounds  with  which  the  doctor 
started,  will  assist  at  the  finish.  Two  or 
three  of  the  puppies  will  have  dropped  out 
early  in  the  day,  and  come  home  hunting 
rabbits  all  the  way.  Three  or  four  more 
are  perhaps  just  over  distemper,  and  will 
fall  in  their  tracks,  to  come  limping  and 
crawling  home  at  noon.  Rambler  and 
Fairfax,  however,  having  assisted  at  the 
finish,  and  being  perhaps  the  most  know- 
ing old  dogs  of  the  lot,  will  have  trotted 
round  to  old  Colonel  Peyton's  close  by. 
They  are  mighty  hungry  —  for  Virginia 
hounds  won't  touch  uixes'  flesh  —  and 
they  succeed  in  slipping  into  the  log  kitch- 
en m  the  yard,  while  Melindy  the  cook  is 
outside  collecting  chips,  and  abstracting 
from  the  top  of  the  stove  an  entire  ham. 
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The  said  ham  was  just  prepared  for  the 
colonel's  supper  ;  but  in  fox-hunting  all  is 
forgiven.  So  after  a  little  burst  of  wrath 
he  reckons  they  are  the  old  doctor's  dogs, 
shuts  them  up  in  the  granary,  and  gives 
them  a  cake  of  corn-bread  apiece.  The 
following  day  is  Saturday,  and  the  colo- 
nel's son,  home  from  .school  for  a  holiday, 
thinks  it  an  opportunity  for  a  rabbit-hunt 
in  the  pines  behind  the  house  not  to  be 
missed.  So  Rambler  and  Fairfax  are  in- 
troduced to  the  proposed  scene  of  action 
in  the  morning.  After  condescending  to 
an  hour  of  this  amusement,  they  hokl  a 
canine  consultation,  and  start  for  home, 
where  they  finally  arrive  about  sundown, 
to  be  made  much  of  by  the  doctor,  who 
has  already  heard  of  tne  finish  from  a 
negro  who  was  splitting  rails  close  by. 

The  doctor's  satisfaction  is  quite  as 
great  as  if  he  had  cut  down  a  whole  Leices- 
tershire field  in  the  fastest  thing  of  the 
season.  His  heart  warms  towards  those 
undersized,  harsh-coated,  slab-sided  little 
friends  of  his  as  he  stands  watching  the 
negro  woman  breaking  up  their  supper  of 
hot  corn-bread  with  buttermilk  as  a  treat, 
on  the  back  porch.  They  have  all  come 
in  by  this  time,  and  scuffle  and  growl  and 
snap  around  the  board  as  the  food  is 
thrown  to  them. 

The  knowing  ones  take  advantage  of 
such  an  evening  as  this  to  assert,  with 
more  than  usual  assurance,  their  right  of 
entry  to  the  house.  The  doctor  has  had 
his  supper,  and  hopes  that  no  ominous 
shout  from  the  darkness  will,  for  this  night 
at  any  rate,  call  him  to  some  distant  sick- 
bed. He  has  drawn  up  his  one-armed 
rocking-chair  to  the  parlor  fire,  and  by  the 
kerosene  lamp  is  poring  over  the  last  ora- 
tion on  free  trade  by  that  grand  old  Vir- 
ginia gentleman  and  senator,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son Randolph  Beverly  Page.  Conscious, 
as  it  were,  that  some  extra  indulgence  is 
deserved  on  this  night,  the  dogs  begin  to 
crawl  in.  One  by  one,  beginning  with  the 
oldest  and  wiliest  and  ending  with  the 
timidest  puppy,  thev  steal  into  the  room 
and  become  grouped  in  the  order  of  their 
audacity  from  the  glowing  bricks  of  the 
hearth  outward  to  the  door. 

Nor  to-night  has  the  doctor  kicks  or 
cuffs  or  anathemas  for  the  very  worst  of 
them. 

The  great  oak  logs  blaze  and  crackle 
and  roar  in  the  wide  chimney,  and  the 
light  of  the  flames  flickers  over  Uie  quaint, 
low-ceilinged  room  with  its  whitewashed 
walls,  black  wainscoting,  and  homely  dec- 
orations ;  over  the  antlers  on  the  door, 
that  recall  some  early  exploit  of  the  doc- 
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tor's  in  West  Virginia  wilds;  over  the 
odds  and  ends  of  old  silver  on  the  side* 
board,  that  have  been  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Patton  grandeur;  over  the 
big  oil-painting  of  the  famous  jurist,  and 
the  dimmer,  smokier  visages  of  less  dis- 
tinguished but  remoter  ancestors,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  divine  right  of  kin^  and 
knew  nothing  of  republics  and  universal 
suffrage.  Here,  however,  surrounded  by 
his  dogs,  we  must  take  leave  of  the  doc- 
tor. There  arc  few  like  him  left  now  in 
Virginia,  and  fewer  still  who  have  clung 
to  the  good  and  bad  of  a  departed  era 
with  the  same  uncompromising  tenacity 
as  our  old  friend.  They  were  a  fine  race 
—  deny  it  who  will  —  these  old  Virginia 
squires ;  provincial  and  prejudiced  per- 
haps, but  full  of  originality  and  manly  in- 
dependence. Their  ideas,  it  is  true,  are 
not  those  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  the  men  themselves 
are  passing  rapidly  away,  and  their  ideas 
with  them.  Those  who  have  known  them 
can  only  regret  that  a  strong,  picturesque, 
and  admirable  type  of  Anglo-Saxon  has 
disappeared  forever  from  the  ranks  of 
our  great  family,  unpainted  by  a  single 
master-hand  of  contemporary  date. 

A.  G.  Bradley, 


From  The  Gentleman's  Masasinib 
THE   DEAD  CITIES  OF  BELGIUM. 

Many  travellers  in  Belgium  content 
themselves  with  visiting  the  regular  show^ 
cities  —  Bruges,  Ghent,  Lidge,  Antwerp 
—  whose  churches  and  other  buildings, 
kept  in  admirable  order,  are  exhibited  by 
their  custodians.  Under  all  conditions  a 
Flemish  town  is  an  ever  welcome  enter- 
tainment, and  though  improved,  enlarged, 
and  even  in  part  demolished,  the  jmnin^t 
between  new  and  old  portions  are  skil- 
fully contrived,  and  there  is  no  violent 
disturbance  of  the  old  continuity.  Thus 
the  place  of  the  Town  Hall  at  Brussels, 
with  its  old,  richly  wrought  and  highly 
emblazoned  Spanish  houses,  still  looks 
almost  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Alva ;  and 
it  requires  little  exertion  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  people  it  with  crowds  of  burghers, 
pouring  in  from  the  narrow  lanes  adjoin- 
ing, to  encounter  the  yellow-jerkined  Span- 
ish soldiery.  Indeed,  every  monument 
seems  to  speak  or  suggest  something  in 
the  most  romantic  way.  There  is  one 
feeling  in  particular  whose  infinite  force 
and  variety  custom  and  repetition  seem 
!  never  to  stale.    As  the  traveller  at  earij 
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morn  comes  on  the  deck  of  one  of  the 
excellent  steamers  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  pursuing  her  winding  way  up  the 
Scheldt,  he  sees  the  airy  spire  of  Antwerp 
Cathedral  rising  afar  off  before  him.  From 
the  flat  plain  no  town  is  yet  visible  ;  that 
distant,  lonely  spire  seems  to  speak  with 
an  infinite  significance  and  poetry.  We 
know  that  it  oetokens  the  great  and  old 
city  now  invisible,  whose  wondrous  and 
dramatic  history  it  has  witnessed.  Most 
cities  reveal  themselves  from  a  distance; 
the  spire  or  dome  rises  from  the  clustered 
houses  and  streets  at  the  base  ;  but  there 
is  something  strangely  significant  and 
thrilling  in  this  solitary  character  of  this 
elegant  spire  thus  gradually  drawing  near 
us  with  a  sort  of  sadness  even,  most  diffi- 
cult to  account  for.  That  progress  up  the 
winding  river  never  seems  to  lose  its  po- 
etry by  repetition.  One  is  tempted  even 
to  brave  the  discomforts  of  a  rough  pas- 
sage for  this  hour  or  two  of  deepening 
impressions.  Nor  are  they  weakened  as 
the  city  slowly  begins  to  expand  upon  us, 
and  we  glide  along  the  spacious  piers  and 
docks,  the  tall,  red-tiled  houses  crowding 
in  picturesque  confusion,  while  only  a 
hundred  yards  away  soars  above  us  the 
noble,  elaborate  spire,  giving  welcome 
greeting  to  the  traveller. 

There  are  here  none  of  the  prosaic  asso- 
ciations which  herald  the  approach  of  the 
great  commercial  city  —  the  meaner  out- 
skirts, the  fringe  of  poor,  shabby  tene- 
ments and  settlements,  which  often  spread 
for  miles.  The  exquisite  spire  has  been 
the  admiration  of  the  world  for  centuries 
in  all  its  bright  and  delicate  beauty.  We 
think  that  thus  was  it  seen  by  Charles  V. 
and  his  Spaniards,  and  by  the  English. 
It  has  borne  all  the  batterings  and  buffet- 
ings  of  wars  and  insurrections,  and  there 
it  still  rises  in  its  calm  beauty  from  out 
of  the  lonely  plain.  There  are  also  the 
associations  with  Napoleon  —  the  mag- 
nificent docks  and  port  which  lie  at  its 
very  feet  —  his  stupendous  and  ambitious 
work.  The  most  ignorant  of  the  herd  of 
tourists  who  crowd  the  deck  feel  this 
mysterious  influence  which  they  cannot 
account  for,  and  find  themselves  looking 
out  wistfully  at  the  white,  solitary  object, 
to  which  they  are  gradually  winding  nearer, 
which  has  its  world  to  itself,  and  so 
strangely  expresses  the  whole  significance 
of  the  city  to  which  it  belongs. 

My  last  visit  was  on  an  appropriate 
Sunday  morning  —  a  bright  day ;  amid  the 
prosaic  associations  of  luggage,  cabs,  and 
custom,  the  poetry  of  the  scene  asserted 
itself;  the  chimes  were  busy,  the  organ 
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was  heard  from  within,  and  the  crowds 
were  pouring  out  from  the  Gothic  door- 
ways. 

Strictly  speaking,  Antwerp  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  dead  cities,  and  flourishes 
exceedingly.  But  commercial  as  it  is,  it 
gives  the  Keynote;  and  as  one  wanders 
from  dead  city  to  dead  city,  many  of  which 
were  once  as  prosperous,  it  is  with  an 
awe,  wonder,  and  regret  that  we  gaze  on 
these  interesting  sepulchres. 

This  suggestiveness  of  a  tower  or  spire 
—owing  to  the  peculiar  emphasis  and 
purpose  given  to  it  —  is  constantly  felt  in 
the  old  Belgian  cities.  We  see  one,  large, 
stately,  and  solemn,  as  at  Ghent,  standing 
apart.  It  instantly  suggests  its  own  an- 
tique purpose.  It  was  the  defence  of  the 
burghers,  the  watchful  sentinel,  whence 
the  alarm  clanged  out  on  danger,  the 
sound  piercing  from  that  eerie  to  the  re- 
motest lane,  and  bringing  the  valiant  citi- 
zens rushing  up  to  the  great  central  square. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  up  at  one  of  these 
monuments  without  feeling  the  spirit  of 
Belgian  history  —  Philip  von  Artevelde 
and  the  Ghentish  troubles. 

In  the  smaller  cities  the  presence  of 
this  significant  landmark  is  almost  invari- 
able. There  is  ever  the  lone  and  lorn 
tower,  belfry,  or  spire,  painted  in  dark, 
sad  colors,  seen  from  afar  off,  rising  from 
the  decayed  little  town  below.  These  are 
often  of  some  antique,  original  shape,  that 
pleases,  and  yet  with  a  gloomy,  misan- 
thropical air,  as  of  total  abandonment. 
They  are  rusted  and  abrased.  From  their 
ancient  jaws  we  hear  the  husky,  jangling 
chimes,  musical  and  melancholy,  the  dis- 
orderly rambling  notes  and  tunes  of  a 
gigantic  musical  box.  Towards  the  close 
of  some  summer  evening,  as  the  train  flies 
on,  we  see  the  sun  setting  on  the  grim 
walls,  and  afar  note  the  clustered  houses. 
Within  the  walls  and  the  formal  rows  of 
trees  planted  in  regimental  order  which 
fringe  and  shelter  them,  there  rises  the 
dark,  copper-colored  tower,  often  unfin- 
ished and  ragged,  but  solemn  and  funereal, 
or  else  capped  by  some  quaint  lantern, 
from  whose  jaws  presently  issue  the  muf- 
fled tones  of  the  chimes,  halting  and 
broken,  and  hoarse  and  wheezy  witn  cen- 
turies of  work.  Often  we  pass  on.  Some- 
times we  descend,  and  walk  up  to  the  little 
town  and  wander  through  its  deserted 
streets.  We  are  struck  with  wonder  at 
some  vast  and  noble  church,  cathedral- 
like in  its  proportions,  and  nearly  always 
original,  such  variety  is  there  in  these  an- 
tique Belgian  fanes,  and  facing  it  some 
rustic  mouldering  town  hall  of  surprising 
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beauty.  There  are  a  few  little  shops,  a 
few  old  houses,  but  the  generality  have 
their  doors  closed.  There  is  hardly  a 
soul  to  be  seen,  certainly  not  a  cart. 
There  are  innumerable  deaa  cities  of  this 
pattern  in  Belgium. 

It  was  almost  at  dead  of  night  —  at 
least,  in  the  darkness  of  dawn  —  that  I 
made  acquaintance,  as  it  were,  with  one  of 
these  significant  old  belfries.  It  had  been 
a  chilly  night,  with  snatches  of  slumber  in 
the  train,  and  the  dull  roar  in  the  ear  as  of 
the  whirr  of  machinery.  We  had  stopped 
to  "bait"  the  engine.  Looking  thence 
was  a  cold  reddish  streak  across  the  sky 
—  day  was  about  to  break  —  and  a  short 
way  otT  rose  out  of  the  plain  what  seemed 
an  antique  town  such  as  one  sees  in  the 
cuts  of  Albert  Diirer,  with  spires  and 
towers  exactly  of  the  pattern  of  those  in 
the  Nuremberg  scene  in  the  Lyceum 
"  Faust."  This  was  Tournay,  a  common 
place,  past  which  the  traveller  flies,  being 
eager  to  get  to  Brussels  or  to  London, 
but  which  he  rarely  descends  to  visit.  At 
this  hour,  somewnere  about  5  A.  M.,  I 
descended  —  all  seemed  asleep  or  defunct 
at  the  station  —  and  slowly  walked  up  the 
open  road  to  the  old  dead  town. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  and  original 
feeling  in  this  approach  :  the  old  fortifica- 
tions, or  what  remained  of  them,  rising 
before  me ;  the  gloom,  the  mystery,  the 
widening  streak  of  day,  the  perfect  solita- 
riness. Admiring  the  shadowy  belfry 
which  rose  so  supreme  and  asserted  itself 
among  the  spires,  there  broke  out  of  a 
sudden  a  wonderful  charivari  oi  bells  — 
jangling,  chiming,  rioting,  from  various 
churches,  while  amid  all  was  conspicuous 
a  deep  solemn  boom,  boom,  like  the  slow 
bay  of  a  hound.  This  solemn,  deep- voiced, 
and  melodious  note  came  hoarse  and  pro- 
longed from  the  square-headed  tower 
aforesaid. 

Coming  up  to  the  deserted  place,  the 
grand  and  famous  cathredal  rose  before 
me,  with  its  mediaeval  spires  and  curious 
pinnacles  and  gables,  of  that  rusted, 
crusted,  and  even  dilapidated  pattern 
which  showed  that  the  restorers  had  not 
yet  begun  their  work.  Beside  it  kept 
watch  and  guard  the  ancient  belfry — still 
booming  on.  Now  from  the  dark  lanes 
and  approaches  came  stepping  mullled 
figures  with  head  wrapped  in  the  pictur- 
esque Flemish  hoods  and  cloaks,  and 
making  for  the  oj)en  doors  of  the  cathedral. 
They  seemed  to  flit  across  the  space  and 
be  lost  .igain  in  the  shadow.  Lights  flick- 
ered through  the  open  door.  All  which 
made  up  a  tranquil,  picturesque  scene,  and 
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somehow  brought  one  "  into  touch  *'  with 
the  old  Belgian  history. 

I  went  in  with  the  rest  The  gloomy 
shadows  of  the  dawn  hung  over  the  cor- 
ners of  the  great  church;  its  wonderful 
architecture  —  combination  of  many  styles 
—  Norman  and  Gothic  arches,  straggling 
irregular  aisles,  were  strangely  impressive 
and  picturesque.  How  much  more  satis- 
factory, I  thought,  was  this  mode  of  see- 
ing a  building,  than  the  professional  one 
of  being  taken  round,  "  bear-led,*'  by  the 
guide  or  showman.  In  a  side  aisle,  or 
chapel,  were  grouped,  in  scattered  order 
and  kneeling  on  their /r/>-^/>iir,  the  honest 
burghers,  women  and  men,  the  former 
arrayed  in  the  comfortable  and  not  unpic- 
turesque  black  Flemish  cloaks  with  the 
silk  hoods  —  handsome  and  efifective  gar- 
ments, and  almost  universal.  The  devo- 
tional rite  of  that  mass,  deeply  impressivCt 
was  over  in  twenty  minutes,  and  all 
trooped  away  to  their  daily  work.  There 
was  a  su^estion  here,  in  this  modest, 
unpretendmg  exercise,  in  contrast  to  the 
great  fane  itself,  of  the  undeveloped  power 
which  would  expand,  as  it  were,  on  Sun- 
days and  feast-days,  when  the  cathedral 
would  display  all  its  resources,  and  its 
huge  area  be  crowded  to  the  doors  with 
worshippers,  and  the  great  rites  be  cele- 
brated in  all  their  full  magnificence. 

About  twelve  miles  from  Ostend  is 
found  a  curious  little  forsaken  old  town, 
Nieuport,  to  which  a  convenient  steam 
tramway  brings  the  traveller.  Nothing 
can  be  prettier  than  the  approach,  when  it 
is  seen  drawing  nearer  ana  nearer,  a  nest 
of  greenery  comfortably  sheltered  by 
trees,  and  rising  out  of  fat  green  pastures. 
A  number  of  great  canals  converge  here, 
and  there  is  a  rather  elaborate  system  of 
controlling  these  waters.  The  walls  have 
been  long  since  levelled,  but  the  place 
retains  its  square  form,  ruled  out  with 
mathematical  precision,  much  as  the  con- 
tents of  a  cask  would  do  when  the  hoops 
and  staves  have  been  removed.  This  poor 
spot,  with  its  squalid  village-like  streets, 
has  often  been  battered  and  levelled  by 
foreign  armies ;  so  very  little  is  to  be 
expected.  But  there  still  remain  the  two 
attractive  objects  —  the  old  church  and 
the  market-house.  I  yet  recall  the  aston- 
ishment and  delight  with  which  I  came 
upon  the  latter  —  a  small  building  of 
cream-colored  brick,  with  its  elegant  ar- 
cade stories  below,  and  its  graceful  tower. 
But  it  was  crumbling,  ana  on  the  next 
visit  I  found  that  the  restorers  had  taken 
it  in  hand  —  had  actually  levelled  and  then 
rebuilt  it,  all  save  the  tower.    In  a  shady 
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corner  was  the  unique  old  church.  This 
was  of  a  complete  Spanish  cast,  display- 
ing a  tower  of  enormous  breadth,  short 
and  bulky,  and  garnished  outside  with  a 
vast  display  of  royal  arms  and  escutcheons 

—  Spanish,  as  well  as  could  be  made  out. 
Deserted  as  the  place  was,  for  hardly  a  soul 
was  to  be  seen,  the  delicious  chimes  made 
company  enough.  Those  busy  perform- 
ers seemed  never  to  relax  for  a  moment, 
being  at  work  at  every  quarter,  and  after ; 
to  say  nothing  of  special  and  lengthy  per- 
formances at  important  divisions  of  the 
day.  The  tunes  of  their  ripertoire  were 
most  melodious  and  brisk.  The  effect  as 
one  approaches  is  always  extraordinary 
and  ever  novel  in  spite  of  constant  repeti- 
tion. 1 1  has  a  sort  of  fascination  —  some- 
thing supernatural — for  the  playing  has 
all  the  purpose  and  intelligence  of  a  sen- 
tient being,  and  there  is  something  mvs- 
terious  in  the  abrupt  stoppage,  the  sudcien 
repose,  when  the  industrious  musician 
halts  to  recover  breath,  as  it  were.  He 
seems  to  have  the  happy  spontaneousness 
of  a  bird  singing  to  please  itselL 

Entering  this  gloomy  fane,  the  first 
feeling  is  of  astonishment  at  the  beauty 
and  originality,  and  the  antique  rich  mag- 
nificence of  such  an  interior,  in  what  is 
little  better  than  a  miserable  village.  The 
whole  has  a  Spanish  cast,  and  the  Span- 
ish note  is  even  struck  in  the  florid  tab- 
lets that  line  the  walls  near  the  door, 
all  recording  the  glories  and  virtues  of 
Don    Gonzales,    Donna    Mercedes,  etc, 

—  mostly  memorials  of  high  Spanish  offi- 
cials. What  a  show  and  gathering  of 
quaint  architecture  and  rich  ori^nal 
things  —  all  gathered  in  this  mean  Tittle 
town !  But  it  is  so  with  most  of  the  dead 
Belgian  cities.  A  fine  old  stained  or 
rococo  organ ;  a  beautiful  screen  of  varied 
marble  arches ;  fine  gilt  grilles,  and  at  the 
side  of  the  altar  a  spire-shaped  tabernacle 
of  wonderful  and  elaborate  workmanship. 
There  were  carved  confessionals,  statues, 
and  an  Eastern  wealth  of  rich  and  rare 
objects,  all  well  cared  for,  fresh,  bright,  in 
perfect  order  and  preservation,  ft  was 
wonderful  to  emerge  from  this  treasury 
into  the  open  air  and  look  up  at  the  bulky, 
copper-colored  tower,  so  grim  and  mourn- 
ful, while  its  restless  chimes,  suddenly 
breaking  out  into  activity,  seemed  to  play 
away  "for  their  bare  lite,"  most  musiau 
and  melodious.  It  was  a  deserted  and 
forsaken  little  town.  You  could  walk 
round  on  its  encompassing  high  banks, 
remnant  of  the  fortification,  and  return  to 
the  starting-point  in  ten  minutes  or  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 
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Not  very  far  from  Nieuport  stands  yet 
another  dead  city  of  the  highest  interest 
—  Furnes.  It  Has,  as  usual,  its  note  and 
landmark  seen  afar,  in  a  melancholy  yet 
piquant  spire  or  belfry,  airy  and  elegant 
Here  a£;ain  we  wander  up  from  the  sta- 
tion —  for  these  seem  always  at  a  distance 
from  the  town — and  emerge  upon  a  dainty 
place.  All  here  seems  deserted  and  even 
squalid  —  no  shops  save  of  the  huckster- 
ing kind,  such  as  we  see  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  poorest  towns.  Hence  the  surprise 
and  pleasing  inconsruity  of  what  we  find 
on  the  place.  To  the  neht  a  grim  Vene- 
tian-lookine  building,  dungeon-like  and 
pierced  wiUi  small  and  few  windows,  yet 
full  of  rich  architecture;  a  grand  over- 
powering sombreness,  but  all  grimed  and 
decayed,  it  must  be  said,  with  infinite 
gain  of  effect.  It  seemed  to  be  occupied 
by  squalid  lodgers  and  let  out  in  tene- 
ments. It  IS  a  sad  Question  what  is 
eventually  to  become  of  tnese  innumerable 
monuments  in  the  decaving  dead  cities; 
for  local  resources  woula  be  quite  unequal 
to  the  strain  of  restoring  them,  and  the 
support  of  government  would  be  vainly 
looked  for.  Beyond  was  a  noble  frag- 
ment, a  huge  choir  and  tower,  an  ambi- 
tious monument  left  unfinished,  the  jagged 
ends,  as  it  were,  broken  o£E.  There  is  a 
sort  of  picturesque  significance  in  this. 
Then,  facing  us,  a  charming  and  truly 
elegant  town  hall  in  miniature,  its  comers 
rounded  o£E  by  tourelUs^  a  central  and  airy 
lantern-like  tower.  Beside  it  is  another 
building,  in  direct  contrast  and  of  a  Span- 
ish pattern  apparently,  with  arches  and 
gables ;  while  &cing  it  on  the  other  side 
of  the  place  is  the  grim  and  gloomv  old 
parish  church  with  its  rather  wheezy 
chimes.  Altogether  a  group  of  buildings 
charming  in  their  variety  and  originality, 
and  a  perfect  surprise  and  entertainment 
to  the  traveller  who  expects  nothing  or 
little. 

Perhaps  the  most  astounding  and  be- 
wildering impression  left  by  any  of  the 
dead   cities  was   that  produced  by  the 

grand  old  city  of  Ypres.  After  passing 
irough  a  long,  monotonous  waste  of  flat 
country  of  the  same  eternal  sage  green, 
the  little  occasional  settlements  (3  a  group 
of  red-tiled  houses,  with  the  church  spire, 
as  usual,  asserting  itself  boldly,  the  snowy 
towers,  in  odd  contrast  to  the  unvarying 
grim  blackness,  of  Ypres  revealed  them- 
selves rising  from  what  seemed  a  crowded 
and  prosperous  city.  It  had  much  the 
effect  of  some  English  cathedral  town 
perched  on  some  gentle  rise,  as  seen  from 
the  railway.     Here,  at  least,  the  sent!* 
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mental  traveller  says  to  himself,  we  shall 
have  life  and  bustle  in  companv  with 
this  wonderful  monument,  believed  to  be 
the  grandest  and  most  overpowering  of 
all  Belgian  monuments.  Here,  people 
must  live  and  thrive  —  here  there  will  be 
no  mere  culte  des  ruines  as  in  other 
places.  I  walked  up.  The  approach  was 
encouraging.  A  grand  sweep  faced  me  of 
old  walls,  crusted,  but  stout  and  vigorous, 
with  corner  towers  rising  out  of  a  moat; 
a  spacious  bridge,  leading  into  a  wide,  en- 
couraging-looking street  of  sound  hand- 
some houses.  But,  strange  !  not  a  single 
cab,  restaurant,  or  hotel,  nay,  hardly  a 
soul  to  be  seen,  save  a  few  rustics  in  their 
blouses!  It  was  all  dead.  I  walked  on, 
and  at  an  abrupt  turn  emerged  on  the 
huge  expanse  01  t\iii place. 

Now,  of  all  the  sights  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  offered 
the  greatest  surprise  and  astonishment. 
It  was  bewildering  ;  for  on  the  left  spread 
away,  almost  a  city  itself,  the  vast,  the 
enormous  town  hall  —  a  perspective  of 
countless  arches  and  windows,  its  roof 
dotted  with  windows,  and  so  deep,  expan- 
sive, and  capacious  that  it  alone  might 
have  lodged  an  army.  In  the  centre  rose 
the  enormous  square  tower  —  massive  —  a 
rock  —  launching  itself  aloft  into  Gothic 
spires  and  towers.  All  along  was  a  per- 
spective of  statues  and  carvings.  This 
astonishing  work  would  take  some  min- 
utes of  brisk  stepping  to  walk  down  from 
end  to  end.  It  is  really  a  wonder  of  the 
world,  and,  in  the  common  phrase  applied 
to  very  ordinary  things,  seems  to  take 
your  breath  away.  It  is  the  largest,  long- 
est, most  massive,  solid,  and  enduring 
thing  that  can  be  conceived.  It  has  been 
restored  with  wonderful  care  and  deli- 
cacy. \\y  one  of  the  bizarre  arrangements 
not  uncommon  in  Flanders,  a  building  of 
another  kind,  half  Italian,  with  a  round 
arched  arcade,  has  been  added  on  at  the 
corner,  and  the  effect  is  odd  and  yet  pleas- 
ing, wliile  from  behind  rises  a  grim  crag 
of  a  cathedral  —  solemn  and  mysterious  — 
adding  to  the  effect  of  this  imposing  com- 
bination, a  sort  of  gloomy  shadow  over- 
hanging all.  The  church,  on  entering,  is 
found  overpowering  and  original  of  its 
kind,  with  its  vast  arches  and  massive 
roof  of  groined  stone.  Truly  an  astonish- 
ing monument !  The  worst  of  such  visits 
is  that  only  a  faint  impression  is  left.  To 
gather  the  full  import  of  such  a  monument 
one  should  stav  for  a  few  days  at  least, 
and  grow  familfar  with  it.  Otherwise  all 
is  strange.  Every  portion  claims  atten- 
tion at  once;  but  after  a  few  visits  the 
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grim  old  monument  seems  to  relax  and 
become  accessible  —  lets  you  see  its  good 
points  and  treasures  b^  degrees.  But  who 
could  live  in  a  dead  city,  even  for  a  day? 
For,  having;  seen  these  two  wonders,  I  be> 
gan  to  explore  the  place,  which  took  time 
and  much  walking,  but  nothing  else  was 
to  be  found.  Its  streets  all  wide,  and  the 
houses  handsome  —  a  few  necessary  shops 
—  no  cabs  —  no  tramway  —  no  carts  even, 
and  very  few  people  to  be  seen.  It  was 
dead  —  all  dead  from  end  to  end.  The 
strangest  sign  of  mortality,  however,  was 
that  not  a  single  restaurant  or  house  of 
refection  was  to  be  seen,  not  even  on  the 
spacious  and  so  called  grande  tlace.  One 
might  have  starved  or  famisned  without 
relief.  Nay.  there  was  hardly  a  public* 
house  or  drinking-shop. 

However,  the  great  monument  itself 
more  than  supplied  the  absence  of  vitality. 
One  seemed  never  weary  of  surveying  its 
overpowering  proportions,  its  nobility,  its 
unshaken  strength,  and  flourishing  air. 
Yet  how  curious  to  think  that  it  was  onite 
purposeless,  had  no  meaning  or  use  I  It 
is  over  four  hundred  feet  long,  and  was 
once  the  seat  of  bustle  and  thriving  busi- 
ness, for  which  the  building  itself  was  not 
too  large.  The  hall  on  the  ground  seems 
to  stretch  from  end  to  end,  and  here  was 
the  great  mart  for  linens  —  the  iailes  Ji^r 
mandes  —  once  celebrated  over  Europe. 
Now  desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moma  I 
A  few  little  local  offices  transact  the 
stunted  shrunken  local  business  of  the 
place ;  the  post,  the  municipal  offices,  each 
filling  up  two  or  three  of  the  arches,  in 
ludicrous  contrast  to  the  unemployed  vast* 
ness  of  the  rest.  It  has  been  fancifully 
supposed  that  the  name  diaper,  as  applied 
to  linens,  was  supplied  by  this  town,  the* 
seat  of  the  trade,  and  toiU  d^Y^res  might 
be  supposed,  speciously  enough,  to  have 
some  connection  with  tne  place. 

Yet  a  further  stretch  and  I  am  away  to 
yet  another  of  the  dead  cities,  Louvain. 
Here  one  expects  something.  There  was 
a  flourishing  ecclesiastical  aniversity; 
there  were  the  old  traditions  in  old  masty, 
vellum-bound  volumes ;  the  old  scholan, 
Justus,  Lipsius,  and  others,  and  the  im- 
print so  often  found  in  the  little  volume 
redeemed  from  the  stalls:  **LovANll  — 
apud,"  etc.  Above  all,  there  was  one  of 
the  gems  of  Belgium  —  the  town  hslL 
Yet  it  proved  to  be  a  sad,  dispiriting plaGe« 
that  somehow  suggested  Sandwidi,  that 
most  forsaken  of  the  Cinmie  Ports.  A 
narrow  *'  slummy  "  street  led  op  to  a  small, 
poorish  sort  of  piaa^  where  arose  this 
wonderful  monument.    The  old  town  baDi 
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a  piece  of  elaborate  workminship,  sug- 
gests some  highly  wrought  casket,  or, 
more  forcibly  still,  one  of  those  reliquaries 
placed  below  the  altars  in  Catholic 
churches.  This  is  one  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing pieces  of  stone  embroidery  —  all 
pinnacles,  statues,  and  fretwork  —  which, 
though  **  restored "  and  renewed  in  the 
most  thorough  way,  is  still  blackened,  and 
looks  ancient  enough.  Wandering  on,  I 
came  to  a  gloomy,  prison-like  edifice,  the 
old  market  or  halUs^  now  turned  into  a 
Catholic  university*  But  here  nothing 
seemed  doing;  perhaps  it  was  vacation. 
There  was  no  one  to  be  seen,  and  the 
whole  was  a  disappointment. 

I  could  tell  of  other  cities  dead  as  the 
rest.  Of  Dixmude,  with  its  solemn,  im- 
posing church,  its  gigantic  and  glorious 
jubi  or  screen,  whicn  architects  know  of, 
and  which  is,  in  its  wav,  one  of  the  glories 
of  Belgium.  This  elaborate,  eleeant,  and 
striking  piece  of  work  is  in  itself  a  monu- 
ment, from  the  richness  of  detail,  which 
yet  does  not  overpower  the  bold,  striking 
outlines  of  its  three  ogival  arches. 

I  could  tell  of  Audenarde,  or  Oude- 
narde,  and  its  gem  of  a  town  hall  —  this, 
however,  is  dead  like  the  rest.  But  I 
shall  close  now  with  a  pretty  picture  of  a 
genuine  Flemish  place,  though  under 
French  jurisdiction,  which  is  of  another 
genre.  It  is  remarkable,  by  the  way,  that 
Franco-Flemish  cities  are  all  alive  and 
bustling,  and  not  in  the  least  dead  —  to 
the  credit  of  our  so-called  **  lively,"  or 
rather  bustling  and  energetic  neighbors. 

Old  fortified  towns,  particularly  such  as 
have  been  protected  by  **  the  great  Vau- 
ban,"  are  found  to  be  a  serious  nuisance 
to  the  inhabitants,  however  picturesque 
they  may  seem  to  the  tourist;  for  the 
place,  constricted  and  wrapped  in  ban- 
dages, as  it  were,  cannot  expand  its  lungs 
or  stretch  out  its  arms.  Of  late  years  the 
suffering  natives  have  risen  against  this 
oppression ;  and  in  many  districts  the 
massive  brick  walls  and  keeps,  g^own 
hard,  caked,  and  impenetrable  as  iron, 
have  been  levelled,  the  ditches  filled  up, 
and  the  drawbridges  swept  away.  Al- 
most at  once  the  town  begins  to  spread 
out  into  the  country  ;  air  and  light  enter, 
the  inhabitants  enjoy  quite  a  new  sense 
of  freedom  and  prosperity.  After  all, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  servility  in  having  to 
go  out  or  enter  through  a  guarded  gate, 
and  to  live  under  shadow  of  a  waif  or, 
worse  constraint  still,  find  the  gates  closed 
till  morning,  say  during  the  nours  after 
ten  o'clock.  Many  of  the  old  fortressed 
towns,  such  as  Ostend,  Courtrai,  Calais, 
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have  recently  demolished  their  fortifica- 
tions at  great  cost  and  with  much  benefit 
to  themselves. 

The  traveller,  however,  will  always  la- 
ment their  loss.  There  is  something  pic- 
turesque and  original  in  the  first  sight  of 
a  place  like  Arras,  or  St.  Omer,  with  the 
rich  and  lavish  greenery,  luxuriant  trees, 
banks  of  grass  by  which  the  fosse  and 
grim  walls  are  masked.  Through  these 
are  seen  peeping  pretty  gateways,  often 
of  a  stately,  monumental  character,  built 
of  a  snowy-looking  stone,  while  the  spires 
and  gables  peep  from  their  snug  shelter 
within.  Others  are  of  a  grim  and  hostile 
character,  and  show  their  teeth,  as  it  were. 
One  of  the  most  effective  for  the  ^tlfi- 
cation  of  the  tourist  is  St.  Malo,  with  its 
mouldering  but  picturesque  towers,  bat- 
tlements, and  other  defences. 

Dunkirk^  a  fortress  of  the  '*  first  class^" 
fortified  on  the  modem  system,  and  there- 
fore to  the  careless  spectator  scarcely 
appearing  to  be  fortified  at  all  —  is  a  place 
of  such  extreme  platitude,  that  the  be- 
lated wayfarer  wishes  to  escape  almost  as 
soon  as  he  arrives.  There  is  literally 
nothing  to  be  seen.  But  a  few  miles 
away,  there  is  to  be  found  a  place  which 
will  indemnify  the  disgusted  visitor,  viz., 
Bergues.  As  the  train  slackens  speed 
vou  begin  to  take  note  of  rich  green 
oanks  with  abundant  trees  planted  in  files, 
such  as  Uncle  Toby  would  have  relished 
in  his  garden.  There  is  the  sound  as  of 
passing  over  a  military  bridge,  with  other 
tokens  of  the  fortified  town  approaching. 
There  it  lies,  close  to  the  station,  while 
the  invariable  belfry  and  heavy  church 
rise  from  the  centre,  in  friendly  compan- 
ionship. There  always  seems  an  air  of 
sadness  in  these  lone,  lorn  monuments, 
which  perhaps  arises  from  the  sense  of 
their  vast  age  and  all  they  have  looked 
down  upon.  Men  and  women,  and  houses, 
dynasties  and  invaden,  and  burgomasters, 
have  all  passed  away  in  endleu  siioce»- 
sion,  but  they  remain,  and  have  borne  the 
buffetings  of  storms  and  gales  and  wars 
and  tumults.  As  we  turn  out  of  the  sta- 
tion, a  small  avenue  lined  with  trees  leads 
straight  to  the  entrance.  The  bright, 
snowy-looking  placi  seems  to  bask  in  the 
sun,  while  just  the  tops  of  the  red-tiled 
roofs  seem  to  peep  at  us  over  the  walls. 
At  the  end  of  the  avenue  the  sturdy  gate- 
way greets  us  cheerfully,  labeUed  "  Forte 
de  Biene,*'  fianked  by  two  short  and  burly 
towers  that  rise  out  of  the  water;  while 
right  and  left,  the  old  brick  walls,  red  and 
rusted,  stretch  away,  flanked  by  comer 
towers.    We  enter,  smd  then  see  what  a 
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tiny,  compact  little  place  it  is — a  perfect 
miniature  town  with  many  streets,  one 
running  round  the  walls;  all  the  houses 
sound  and  compact  and  no  higher  than 
two  stories,  so  as  to  keep  snug  and  shel- 
tered under  the  walls,  and  not  draw  the 
enemy's  lire.  The  whole  seems  to  be 
about  the  size  of  the  Green  Park  at  home, 
and  you  can  walk  right  across,  from  gate 
to  gate,  in  about  three  minutes.  It  is 
bright  and  clean  "as  a  new  pin,"  and 
there  are  red-legged  soldiers  drumming 
and  otherwise  employed. 

Almost  at  once  we  come  on  the  place^ 
and  here  we  are  rewarded  with  something 
that  is  worth  travelling  even  from  Dover 
to  sec.  There  stands  the  old  church, 
grim,  rusted,  and  weather-beaten,  rising 
m  gloomy  pride,  huge  enough  to  serve  a 
great  town,  while  facing  it  is  the  belfry 
before  alluded  to,  one  of  the  most  elegant, 
coquettish,  and  original  of  these  always 
interesting  structures.  The  amateur  of 
Flemish  architecture  is  ever  prepared  for 
something  pleasing  in  this  direction,  for 
the  variety  of  the  belfries  is  infinite;  but 
this  specimen  fills  one  with  special  delight. 
It  rises  to  a  great  height  in  the  usual 
square  tower-shape,  but  at  each  corner 
is  Hanked  by  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  iou- 
relle  or  towerlet,  while  in  the  centre  is  an 
airy  elegant  lantern  of  wood,  where  a  most 
musical  peal  of  bells,  hung  in  rows,  chimes 
all  day  long  in  a  most  melodious  way. 
Each  of  these  towers  is  capped  by  a  long, 
graceful  peak  or  minaret.  This  graceful 
structure  has  always  been  justly  admired 
by  the  architect,  and  in  the  wonderful 
folio  of  etchings  by  Coney,  done  more 
than  fifty  years  ago,  will  be  Jound  a  pictur- 
esque and  accurate  sketch. 

It  seemed  a  ':ity  of  the  dead.  But  now 
chimed  out  this  music  of  the  chimes  which 
never  llag.  as  in  all  Flemish  cities,  day  or 
night.  This  supplies  the  lack  of  company, 
and  has  a  comforting  effect  for  the  soli- 
tary man.  From  afar  off  comes  occasion- 
ally the  sound  oi  the  drum  or  the  bugle, 
fit  accompaniment  for  such  surroundings. 
At  the  foot  of  the  belfry  was  an  antique 
building  in  another  style,  with  a  small 
open  colonnade,  which,  though  out  of  har- 
mony, was  still  not  inappropriate.  The 
only  thing  jarring  was  a  pretentious  mod- 
ern town  hall,  in  the  style  of  one  of  our 
own  vestry  buildings,  "erected  out  of  the 
rates,"  and  which  must  have  cost  a  huge 
sum.  It  was  of  a  genteel  Italian  aspect, 
so  it  is  plain  that  French  local  administra- 
tors are,  in  matters  of  taste,  pretty  much 
as  they  are  with  us.  One  could  have 
lingered  long  here,  looking   up  at  this 


charming  and  graceful  work,  which  iti 
!  surroundings  became  quite  as  much  as  it 
did  its  surroundings. 

While  engaged  in  admiring  this  work  it 
was  curious  to  find  that  not  a  soul  crossed 
the  place.  Indeed,  during  my  whole  so- 
journ in  the  town,  a  period  of  about  half 
an  hour,  I  did  not  see  a  dozen  people. 
There  were  a  few  shops;  yet  all  was 
bright,  sound,  in  good  condition.  There 
was  no  sign  of  decay  or  decaying;  all 
seemed  to  sleep.  It  was  a  French  dead 
city.  But  it  surely  lives  and  will  live,  by 
its  remarkable  bell-tower,  which  at  this 
moment  is  chiming  away,  with  a  melodious 
huskiness,  gay  tunes,  repeated  every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  while  as  the  hour  comes 
round  there  is  a  general  clamorous  ckarir 
vari. 

These  may  seem  very  unpretendii^ 
sights  and  shows  for  tlie  traveller ;  but  it 
is  worth  considering  what  an  amount  of 
thoughtful  enjoyment  is  thus  obtained,  at 
but  little  pains  and  expense.  There  is, 
above  all,  the  old  antique  sense;  the 
revival  of  the  past,  and  the  delightful 
feeling  of  being  undisturbed  by  the  rush 
of  tourists  and  starcrs. 

Percy  Fitzgerald. 


From  The  Leinire  How. 
AN  OBSCURE  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Chance  lately  led  me,  in  the  course  of 
certain  wanderings,  to  a  group  of  islands, 
probably  unknown,  even  by  name,  to  the 
average  British  reader  (whose  geography 
is  generally  a  weak  point).  And  as  these 
islands  possess  some  interest  in  them* 
selves,  and  are  likely  to  be  better  known 
in  some  future  time  not  far  distant,  I  am 
tempted  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
experiences  and  impressions  gained  by  a 
personal  visit. 

The  group  is  called  the  Galdpagos 
Archipelago,  and  contains  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  islands  of  various  sizes,  l>'in£  on 
or  near  the  equator,  about  nine  hundred 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  republic  of  Equa- 
dor.  Finding  ourselves  in  this  vicinity 
not  long  ago,  in  a  barque  on  board  whicn 
I  was  a  passenger,  and  having  some  spare 
time  at  our  disposal,  we  determined  to  pay 
them  a  visit  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some 
fresh  provisions,  of  which  we  were  in  some 
need  after  many  da^'s  at  sea.  Actin£[  ac- 
cording! v,  we  were  in  a  few  hours  in  sight 
of  Charles  Island,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  group  ;  and  in  the  evening  we  anchored 
!  in  Post-office  Bay,  situated  on  its  northern 
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coast,  and  so  called  on  account  of  a  custom 
that  prevailed  in  past  times  among  the 
whalers  of  leaving  letters  in  a  box  on  the 
shore  for  other  snips  to  pick  up  and  send 
to  their  destinations. 

The  anchorage  was  an  open  one,  but, 
being  on  the  lee  side  of  the  island,  was 
comtortable  enough.  It  was  too  late  to 
go  on  shore  that  evening,  so  we  smoked 
a  peaceful  pipe  on  deck,  glad  enough  to 
be  at  anchor  once  more,  and  surveyed  the 
shore  before  us. 

Its  appearance  from  the  ship  was  not 
prepossessing.  The  background  of  hills, 
their  summits  more  or  less  hidden  by  dark 
clouds,  looked  well  enough  ;  but  sloping 
down  their  sides  to  the  lower  ground  by 
the  shore  was  a  thick  growth  of  dry  brush- 
wood, looking  scorched  and  dead.  Few 
green  trees  were  to  be  seen,  and  these 
were  chiefly  the  "baneful  mangrove," near 
the  beach.  Rocky  peninsulas  and  islets 
ran  out  from  the  shore,  and  here  and  there 
a  small  strip  of  sandy  beach  appeared. 
On  the  rocks  numerous  seals  basked  and 
frolicked,  heedless  of  the  ship's  near  pres- 
ence. In  fact,  what  struck  us  particularly 
was  the  fearlessness  with  which  birds  and 
fishes  approached  us ;  frigate  birds,  peli- 
cans, and  gulls,  as  well  as  whales,  por- 
poises, and  seals,  being  equally  inquisitive, 
as  though  they  had  long  been  strangers 
to  the  presence  of  man. 

In  our  chart  of  the  island,  a  spot  near 
its  centre  was  marked  as  the  site  of  a 
*'  settlement "  —  whether  inhabited  or 
abandoned  we  did  not  know  —  but  we 
determined  to  explore  the  island  next  day, 
find,  if  possible,  the  settlement,  and  seek 
what  sport  we  could,  especially  wild  cattle, 
which  we  had  heard  abounded  on  these 
islands. 

Meanwhile  we  read  up  such  information 
as  we  could  find  on  the  subject,  our  only 
authorities  being  the  **  South  American 
Pilot,"  one  of  those  useful  Admiralty 
manuals  in  which  the  results  of  the  splen- 
did survey incj  work  done  by  our  naval 
officers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  re- 
corded for  the  benefit  of  mariners,  and 
Darwin's  "Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle," a 
work  to  be  recommended  to  all  who  have 
not  read  it.  Some  of  his  remarks  on  these 
islands,  which  he  visited  in  1835,  are  worth 
repeating  here. 

He  describes  the  islands  as  formed  of 
volcanic  rocks,  with  fragments  of  granite, 
and  mentions  the  numerous  craters  he 
observed,  of  various  sizes,  calculating  that 
there  must  be  at  least  two  thousand  in  the 
archipelago.  He  says  he  found  the  upper 
parts,  mofstened  by  the  clouds,  fertile  and 


green ;  the  lower  parts,  and  especially  on 
the  lee  side  of  the  islands,  dry  and  sterile, 
with  g^eat  fields  of  broken,  black  lava, 
covered  with  leafless  brushwood.  The 
truth  of  this  description  we  ourselves 
proved,  as  will  be  shown. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
Darwin's  remarks  are  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  island  in  which  he  discovered 
man^  remarkable  facts.  Especially  sur- 
prising is  it  to  find  that  not  only  does  this 
archipelago  possess  many  distinct  species 
of  animals  and  plants  indigenous  and  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  but  that  each  separate 
island  composing  it  has  different  species 
of  its  own.  As  an  example,  in  one  of 
them,  named  James  Island,  there  were 
thirty  species  found  in  that  island  only, 
and  only  thirty-eight  species  found  in  the 
whole  archipelago.  The  facts  in  conchol- 
ogy  are  equallv  curious,  forty-seven  dif- 
ferent sea-shelis  being  found  in  these 
islands,  and  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  most  remarkable  animal  of  this 
archipelago  (from  which  it  takes  its  name) 
is  the  tortoise  (Spanish  Galdpago),  For- 
merlv  these  were  found  in  great  numbers, 
and  formed  the  staple  food  of  the  old  buc- 
caneers, who  constantly  resorted  to  these 
islands.  The  whalers  also  killed  great 
numbers,  so  that  in  Darwin's  day  ^wer 
were  found,  and  they  are  now  almost  ex- 
tinct That  they  are  aboriginal  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  as  they  are  (or  were) 
found  in  every  island,  even  those  with  no 
water  on  them,  and  therefore  probably 
seldom  visited.  Hence  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  were  imported. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  a  number 
of  us  landed,  armed  with  guns  or  rifles, 
and  each  provided  with  bags  of  provis- 
ions and  some  water,  and  set  out  on  a 
journey  of  exploration,  our  chief  'object 
oeing  to  reach  the  settlement.  We  sep- 
arated into  three  parties,  each  taking  a 
different  direction  at  starting.  As  the 
settlement  was  probably  not  more  than 
five  miles  from  the  beach  —  the  entire 
island  is  only  nine  miles  long  —  we  had 
little  doubt  but  that  we  should  soon  reach 
it.  Little,  however,  did  we  know  what 
was  before  us. 

I  must  follow  the  fortunes  of  my  own 
party,  thoujgh  we  afterwards  found  that  all 
our  expenences  had  been  similar.  At 
first  our  course  lay  along  the  seashore  to 
the  right  of  the  anchorage,  and  we  soon 
observed  traces  of  cattle,  several  skele- 
tons being  passed.  As  we  skirted  Post- 
office  Bay  we  came  across  a  couple  of 
old  signboards  planted  by  the  whalers  of 
6ld,  one  being  inscribed,  **  Look  below  for 
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letters,"  and  marked  "Captain  Foster." 
These  were  mildewed  and  rotten  with  ex- 
posure, and  the  inscriptions  hardly  deci- 
pherable. 

After  walking  along  the  shore  a  mile  or 
so  we  came  across  a  track,  apparently 
made  by  cattle,  and  determined  to  follow 
it  up.  At  first  tolerably  smooth,  it  soon 
led  us  into  the  brushwood,  and  here  be- 
gan the  tug  of  war.  The  dead  vegetation 
was  so  thick  that  it  was  terribly  hard  work 
to  push  our  way  through  it,  the  ground 
below  being  also  so  rough  and  uneven 
that  stumbling  was  frequent.  Before  long 
we  lost  the  track  altogether,  and  the 
work  became  harder.  Each  particular 
tree  and  shrub  seemed  to  possess  thorns, 
its  branches  intertwining  and  spreading 
abroad  caught  our  clothes  and  tripped  up 
our  foct.  Now  and  then  the  ground  would 
lose  its  slight  covering  of  mould  and  break 
into  great  ooulders  ot  black  lava,  through 
whose  yawning  fissures  sprang  dried  and 
withered  shruos  in  great  confusion  and 
tliickness.  Thus  for  three  hours  we  stag- 
gered on,  the  heat  intense,  the  dry  lava 
beneath  our  feet  reflecting  the  equatorial 
warmth  of  the  sun,  from  which  the  leafless 
trees  gave  us  no  protection.  Occasionally 
we  came  across  a  cattle-path  and  prints 
of  do;^s'  feet,  but  these  were  soon  lost  in 
the  loose  lava  fields  through  which  we 
struggled  ;  and  no  si^n  of  animal  life  was 
apparent  except  an  occasional  small  bird, 
so  tame  and  bold  that  we  could  have 
knocked  it  over  with  a  stick.  At  last, 
tired  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  we  called 
a  halt,  and  sat  down  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. Already  too  great  a  portion  of  our 
water  was  consumed,  but  we  hoped  to 
come  across  some  streamlet  from  the  hills 
before  long.  After  a  short  rest  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  toilsome  journey,  our  pace 
becoming  slower  and  conversation  shorter 
as  time  passed  on  and  no  sign  of  the 
hoped-for  cattle  or  any  birds  for  our  guns 
showed  themselves.  Rests  became  more 
frequent,  and  soon  our  water  was  entirely 
exhausted.  All  around  us  was  perfect 
silence.  The  absence  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  life  was  almost  appalling.  The 
place  seemed  to  bo  under  a  curse.  As- 
cending at  last  with  great  labor  the  side 
of  a  hill,  we  saw,  across  a  plain  of  lava 
and  brushwood,  high  ground  beyond, 
wnich  appeared  green  and  pleasant,  where 
no  doubt  lav  the  settlement.  But  it  was 
now  too  late  in  the  day  to  attempt  to  reach 
it.  So.  baffled  in  our  quest,  disappointed 
at  the  total  absence  of  sport,  and  suffering 
from  intense  thirst,  we  worked  our  way 
back  to  the  ship,  arriving  just  before  dark, 


after  one  of  the  most  terribly  hard  walks 
any  one  of  us  had  experienced.  Our 
clothes  were  torn  to  rags,  and  our  legs 
and  hands  wounded  by  the  thorns  and 
brambles  through  which  we  had  been 
struggling  for  nine  hours. 

We  afterwards  found  that,  had  we  an- 
chored on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  we 
could  have  easily  reached  the  settlement 
(which,  after  all,  had  been  abandoned  some 
years  before  in  consequence  of  frequent 
murders  committed  by  some  of  the  set- 
tlers), and  should  probably  have  met  with 
wild  cattle,  horses,  donkeys,  and  other 
animals.  However,  in  our  ignorance  we 
stigmatized  the  island  as  a  barren  and 
accursed  spot,  and  sailed  the  next  morning 
for  Albemarle  Island,  the  largest  of  the 
group. 

We  anchored  in  a  bay  on  its  south-west 
coast,  but  stayed  only  a  few  hours,  for  it 
looked  less  promising  than  Charles  Island. 
Its  appearance  was  curious;  numerous 
small  craters  rising  above  the  lava  fields, 
and  vegetation  being  totally  absent.  This 
part  is  graphically  descrioed  by  Darwin 
as  being  "  covered  with  immense  deluges 
of  black  naked  lava  which  have  flowed 
either  over  the  rims  of  the  great  caldrons, 
like  pitch  over  the  rim  of  a  pot  in  which  it 
has  been  boiled,  or  have  burst  forth  from 
smaller  orifices  in  the  flanks.  In  their 
descent  they  have  spread  over  miles  of  the 
seacoast" 

We  found  on  the  rocks  here  a  great 
number  of  turtles,  which  allowed  us  to  turn 
them  over  and  take  them  on  board  with 
great  complaisance ;  and,  as  may  be  imag- 
ined, they  were  welcomed  with  no  small 
pleasure.  We  noticed  here  also  innumer- 
able lizards,  some  of  great  size  and  repul- 
sive appearance,  which  appeared  as  indif- 
ferent to  our  presence  as  the  rest  of  the 
creatures  in  these  parts.  Numerous  pen- 
guins swam  inquisitively  round  the  snip, 
looking  like  small  seals  which  had  tried  to 
turn  themselves  into  birds,  and  had  only 
half  succeeded. 

We  next  visited  Chatham  Island,  and 
found  an  anchorage  in  a  very  snug  little 
cove  near  its  southern  extremity.  Here 
was  a  decided  change  for  the  better ;  we 
were  on  the  weather  side  of  the  island; 
the  land  looked  fertile  and  moist,  and 
green  trees  abounded.  Up  in  the  hills 
above,  some  houses  could  be  descried. 
Landing,  we  found  a  hut  on  the  beach, 
with  one  or  two  settlers  from  Equador, 
who  welcomed  us  civilly.  A  very  good 
road  led  up  the  hill  to  the  settlement 
Ascending  this,  we  found  at  eveij  step 
a  change  for  the  better.    Trees  ot  many 
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sorts  of  excellent  wood  abounded,  the  air 
was  cool  and  fresh,  the  soil  beneath  us 
rich.  After  four  or  five  miles*  walk  we 
arrived  at  the  village,  round  which  we 
found  plantations  of  coffee,  sugarcane, 
pineapples,  and  other  fruit,  while  large 
lemon-trees,  growing  wild,  shaded  excel- 
lent turf. 

We  were  led  to  the  principal  house,  a 
picturesque  structure  of  painted  wood, 
commanding  magnificent  views  over  the 
island,  and  were  introduced  to  its  owner, 
Don  Manuel  Cdbos.  He  received  us  with 
cordial  hospitality,  and  we  were  soon  on 
excellent  terms  with  one  another.  We 
learned  from  him  that  all  the  cultivation  in 
the  island  was  his  property,  with  the  right 
of  shooting  or  taking  the  wild  cattle,  of 
which  there  were  two  or  three  thousand 
head  on  the  island.  Their  hides  he  sent 
to  the  United  States,  where  he  found  a 
good  market  for  them.  The  sugar  of  his 
plantation  he  made  into  rum  which  he  sent 
over  to  the  mainland  with  the  hides  in 
two  small  vessels  that  he  owned.  Work- 
ing; on  the  island  under  him  were  about 
a  hundred  men,  chiefly  natives  of  Equa- 
dor.  Over  these  men  he  seemed  to  have, 
absolute  power,  ruling  them  by  his  own 
force  of  will,  although  the  island  was 
nominally  under  command  of  a  governor, 
an  old  gentleman,  to  whom  he  introduced 
us.  Seflor  Cdbos  himself  was  a  man  of 
middle  age,  of  great  size,  and  apparent 
stren^Xth.  His  brown  face,  with  grizzly 
moustache  and  imperial,  showed  stern- 
ness and  determination  with  good-humor. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  flannel  shirt,  dark 
trousers,  and  big  boots ;  a  red  handker- 
chief was  round  his  neck,  and  a  revolver 
at  his  waist. 

On  our  expressing  a  wish  to  see  the 
wild  cattle,  he  provided  horses  for  us,  in- 
sisting first  on  our  having  breakfast  with 
him,  a  meal  of  great  aoundance,  eaten 
al  fresco  in  the  verandah  of  his  house. 
As  we  sat  there  in  the  fresh  mountain  air, 
with  the  island  spread  out  like  a  beautiful 
picture  at  our  feet,  we  agreed  that  nothing 
could  well  be  pleasanter. 

Soon  the  horses  were  led  round,  and  we 
mounted,  the  party  consisting  of  Seflor 
Cdbos's  son,  a  young  man  of  about  two- 
and-twcnty,  the  commandant  of  police  (a 
small  force  of  which  is  kept  on  the  island 
by  the  Equador  government),  my  compan- 
ion from  the  ship,  and  myself.  After  pass- 
ing through  the  village  we  struck  a  bridle- 
path leading  through  fields  of  good  grass, 
on  which  horses  and  domestic  cattle  were 
grazing.  The  bright,  dark-green  lemon- 
trees  we  saw  in  abundance  as  we  ascended 


the  hillside.  Behind  and  below  us  lay  the 
picturesque  settlement,  with  its  fielas  of 
waving  sugarcane,  and  the  wooden  chalet 
of  their  proprietor  standing  conspicuous, 
iiefore  us  rose  into  the  clouds  a  rugged 
mountain,  and  all  around  us  the  rich,  wav- 
ing grass. 

Atter  riding  four  or  five  miles  in  a  grad- 
ual ascent,  the  path  led  us  round  the  side 
of  the  hill.  From  the  base  of  the  cone 
which  formed  the  summit  of  this  hill  — 
no  doubt  an  extinct  volcano  —  the  turf 
stretched  away  on  both  sides  down  to  the 
plains  by  the  water's  edge  in  undulating 
hills.  And  jiow  young  cBbos,  pointing  to 
some  brown-and-white  specks  on  a  hillside 
a  mile  or  so  ahead  of  us,  broke  into  a  gal- 
lop, clearing  away  the  lasso  that  hung  to 
his  saddle.  It  was  evident  that,  though 
only  an  amateur,  he  intended  giving  us  a 
specimen  of  skill. 

We  approached  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  wild  cattle  before  they  noticed 
us.  They  then  trotted  leisurely  down  a 
grassy  valley  to  our  right,  a  few,  however, 
separating,  and  running  straight  away 
from  us,  one  fat  brown  Dull  apart.  Him 
C6bos  singled  out,  and  gave  chase ;  but 
being  ill-mounted,  it  was  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  approach  the  bull,  which  kept 
up  a  wonderful  speed.  At  last  he  got 
near  enough  for  a  throw,  but  the  lasso 
unfortunately  caught  in  his  foot,  and  failed 
to  touch  the  bull.  The  little  horse  was 
now  somewhat  done  up,  while  the  bull  was 
striding  away  as  fresh  as  ever ;  so  the 
chase  was  abandoned.  It  had  afforded  us, 
however,  a  good  view  of  the  wild  cattle  of 
the  island,  which  we  had  wished  to  see. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
them ;  they  were  of  small  size,  and  ap- 
peared exactly  the  same  as  their  domestic 
brethren.  Tney  were,  in  fact,  originally 
domestic  cattle,  we  were  informed  — 
brought  to  the  island  with  dogs,  asses,  and 
pigs,  some  thirty  or  forty  (probably  more) 
years  ago,  and  subsequently  abandoned. 
Some  of  the  wild  asses  we  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance on  our  return  to  the  settlement.  We 
first,  however,  ascended  another  grassy, 
cone-like  hill,  on  whose  summit  we  found 
a  perfectly  round  crater,  of  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  diameter,  now  a  lake  (probably 
very  deep)  with  a  number  of  teal  on  it. 
From  this  hilltop  we  obtained  a  fine  view 
of  the  island,  especially  of  the  northern  or 
lee  side,  which  stretched  away  —  a  torrid, 
brush-covered  plain  of  lava  —  at  our  feet. 
Beyond  lay  the  calm  blue  sea,  fading  into 
a  misty  horizon,  on  which  we  could  dimly 
see  some  of  the  other  islands. 

As  we  rode  back  we  passed  a  shallow, 
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mar.  liy  lagoon  literally,  covered  with  teal. 
My  companion  had  brought  his  gun  with 
him  on  tlie  chance  of  sport,  and  soon  filled 
his  bag.  The  extreme  tameness  of  the 
birds  proved  at  first  ludicrously  embar- 
rassing; nothing  would  induce  them  to 
rise  until  the  final  argument  of  a  shot  or 
two  from  the  gun  sent  them  flying  hither 
and  thither  over  the  surface  of  the  lagoon. 

After  a  pleasant  and  exhilarating  ride 
we  got  back  to  the  village  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  hospitable  Seflor  Cdbos 
insisted  on  our  sharing  another  plentiful 
meal  with  him,  after  which  we  rode  down  to 
the  port  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  though 
even  then  the  difference  between  its  cli- 
mate and  that  of  the  breezy  hills  above 
was  remarkable. 

We  had  not  seen  much  of  the  people  of 
the  place,  so  on  the  following  day  we  paid 
the  settlement  another  visit,  under  the 
guidance  of  our  companions  in  the  previ- 
ous day's  ride.  Except  the  house  of  Sefior 
Cdbos  —  a  two-storied  building  of  wood, 
with  a  verandah  running  along  one  side  of 
it  —  the  settlement  consisted  of  a  group 
of  huts,  placed  without  regular  order, 
and  maile  of  poles  and  brushwood,  and 
thatched,  containing  one  room  only,  gen- 
erally of  large  size.  In  each  lived  per- 
haps half-a-dozen  people. 

The  men  chiefly  came  from  Guayaquil 
in  Equador.  The  women  were  shipped 
across  later  by  Seflor  Cdbos's  desire,  and 
were  married  to  the  men  in  a  primitive 
fashion.  On  their  arrival  they  were  placed 
on  view ;  the  would-be  Benedicts  filed  in, 
and  were  told  to  select  a  wife.  This  done, 
a  contract  was  signed  in  the  presence  of 


Seftor  Cdbos,  and  the  happy  pair  went  off 
to  their  hut.  Probably  the  women  thus 
shipped  across  as  a  cargo  from  Eauador 
were  not  of  a  very  respectable  description, 
but  here  they  seemed  to  be  living  a  quiet, 
pastoral  life  in  the  care  of  their  children 
and  their  huts,  and  no  doubt  the  change 
was  for  the  better  to  them. 

The  men  were  kept  in  good  order  by 
Seftor  Cdbos,  who  seemed  especially  care- 
ful to  prevent  drunkenness.  He  employed 
them  m  various  ways ;  some  catching  wild 
cattle  and  preparing  their  hides  for  ex- 
port ;  others  cultivatmg  sugar  and  making 
mm  from  it ;  others  in  the  coffee  planta- 
tion; while  a  few  visited  the  adjacent 
islands  to  pick  orchilla^  a  lichen  growing 
on  some  of  the  bushes,  and  send  it  to 
London,  where  it  is  used  in  the  making  of 
purple  dye. 

We  leit  the  island  on  the  third  day  after 
our  arrival,  pleased  with  what  we  had 
seen,  and  with  the  fertility  and  fine  cli- 
mate of  these  islands,  so  unlike  the  typi^ 
island  of  the  tropics,  although  under  the 
equator. 

Their  position  will  cause  them  to  be 
better  known  after  the  Panama  Canal  is 
opened,  for  thev  lie  in  the  track  of  vessels 
steaming  from  Panama  to  New  Zealand  or 
Australia.  Enterprising  colonists  or  trad- 
ers might  make  it  worth  the  while  of  some 
of  these  steamers  to  call  at  the  islands  for 
coal  or  provisions.  The  government  of 
Equador  offers  inducements  to  colonizers, 
and  if  the  islands  were  well  worked  they 
might  possibly  attain  some  importance  in 
future  days. 


Datk  of  the  End  of  the  World.  —  Sir 
W.  Thomson,  lecturing  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion on  Friday  last  before  a  brilliant,  fashion- 
able, and  scientific  audience,  set  forth  the 
latest  scientific  theories  concerning  the  prob- 
able orij^in,  total  amount,  and  possible  dura- 
tion of  the  sun's  heat.  After  referring  to  the 
theory  of  Hclmholtz  that  the  sun  was  avast 
globe  gradually  cooling,  but  as  it  cooled 
shrinldng,  and  that  the  shrinkage  —  which  was 
the  effect  of  gravity  upon  its  mass  —  kept  up 
its  temperature,  Sir  William  said  the  total 
of  the  sun's  heat  was  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  required  to  keep  up  476,000  millions 
of  millions  of  millic^ns  horse-|)ower,  or  about 
scventy-ci.^ht  thousand  horse-power  for  ever)* 
scjuaie  metre  —  a  little  more  than  a  square 
yard  —  and  vet  the  motlern  dvnamical  theorv 
of  heat  shows  that  the  sun's  mass  would 
rccjuire  only  to  fall  in  or  contract  thirty- 
five  metres   per  annum   to  keep  up  that  tre- 


mendous ener^.  At  this  rate,  the  solar 
radius  in  two  thousand  years*  time  would  be 
about  one-hundredth  per  cent,  less  than  at 
present  A  time  would  come  when  the  tem- 
perature would  fall,  and  it  was  thus  incon- 
ceivable that  the  sun  would  continue  to  emit 
heat  sufficient  to  sustain  existing  life  on  the 
globe  for  more  than  ten  million  years.  Appl}^ 
ing  the  same  principles  retrospectively,  tney 
could  not  suppose  that  the  sun  had  existM 
for  more  than  twenty  million  jrears  ^  no  ma^ 
tcr  what  might  have  been  its  origin  ^whether 
it  came  into  existence  from  the  clash  of  worlds 
pre-existing,  or  of  diffused  nebulous  matter. 
There  was  a  great  clinging  by  geologists  and 
biologists  to  vastly^  longer  periods,  but  the 
physicist,  treating  it  as  a  dynamic  question 
with  calculable  elements,  could  come  to  no 
other  conclusion  materially  different  from  wiitt 
he  had  stated. 
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FROM  THE  PERSIAN  OF  HAFIZ. 

[Whether  Hafiz  sang  of  earthly,  or  of  spiritual  wine 
and  love,  was  doubtful,  even  to  his  contemporaries ; 
and  thev  only  gave  him  the  burial  of  a  true  be- 
liever alter  the  augury  of  opening  his  Book  of 
Songs,  and  coming  upon  the  words,  "Though 
HaAz  is  covered  with  sinr,  God  ha^  accepted  him.*' 
The  book  still  lies  on  his  tomb  in  Shiran,  and  is 
still  consulted  by  those  who  visit  the  shrine.J 

Bring  out  the  wine,  cupbearer  I  Ho  I 
Pour  out,  and  high  the  goblet  fill ; 

For  though  at  first  it  smooth  did  flow, 
Love's  course  is  crossed  and  troubled  still. 

The  zeph\TS  fragrance  round  us  fling, 

As  through  the  loved  one's  hair  they  play: 

But  for  that  fragrance  which  they  bring. 
Our  heart's  Diood  is  the  price  wo  pay. 

The  leader  of  the  caravan 

Must  know  the  road,  and  all  its  ways; 
Then  follow  still  the  guide  of  man, 

Where'er  he  goes,  where'er  he  stays. 

There  are  who  say  that  on  this  earth 
A  halting-place  may  still  be  found, 

A  halting-place  for  love  and  mirth, 
For  those  upon  life's  journey  bound : 

But  what  of  love  or  mirth  can  tell 
To  me,  who  hear  the  warning  tone 

In  every  camel's  tinkling  bell  — 
'*  Load  up,  the  caravan  goes  on  I 


>» 


The  night  is  dark ;  the  waves  strike  fear ; 

The  whirling  waters  wildly  roar : 
Our  lot  how  should  they  know  who  bear 

Their  own  light  burdens  on  the  shore  ? 

Now  all  my  work  in  vain  has  been ; 

Self-seeking  cannot  come  to  good ; 
The  soul  must  find  that  good  within, 

Not  with  the  worldly  multitude. 

Hafiz,  THE  Presence  wouldst  thou  see. 
No  moment's  absence  must  thou  know : 

When  the  Beloved  hath  met  with  thee. 
Give  up  the  world,  and  let  it  go. 
Spectator.  £.   S. 


AT  CAN  A  OF  GALILEE. 

Is  this  so  hard  to  thee  who  oft 

Hast  seen  His  great  sea,  sunbeam-kiss 'd, 
Yield  royal  dole  of  silver  mist, — 

By  His  cloud-almoners  aloft 

Bonic,  and  flung  back  in  largesse  soft, 
Till  thousand  vemlets  as  they  list 
Feed  grape  and  leaf  and  tendril's  twist. 

In  lordly  vineyard,  lowly  croft  ? 

O  fool  I  who  scest  unwondering 
This  greater  marvel  of  the  vine. 
This  miracle  of  shower  and  shine ; 

Yet  doubtest  of  this  lesser  thing, 
This  only,  —  that  his  word  divine 
Once  turned  water  into  wine. 
Spectator.  L.   F.   FlELD. 


HOW  THE  KING  CAME  HOME. 


f> 


"  Oh,  why  are  you  waiting,  children. 

And  why  are  you  watchms  the  way  ? 
"  We  are  watchmg  because  the  folks  have 

The  king  comes  home  to-day-^ 
The  king  on  his  prancing  chargert 

In  his  shining  colden  crown. 
Oh,  the  bells  will  ring,  the  slad  birds  sing, 

When  the  king  comes  bade  to  the  tomL*' 

*'  Run  home  to  your  mothers,  children; 

In  the  land  is  pain  and  woe, 
And  the  king,  beyond  the  forest, 

Fights  with  the  Paynim  foe." 
'*  But,**  said  the  little  children, 

**  The  fight  will  soon  be  past. 
We  fain  would  wait,  though  the  hour  be  Utei 

He  will  surely  come  at  last.'* 

So  the  eager  children  waited 

Till  the  closing  of  the  dav, 
Till  their  eyes  were  tired  of  gazing 

Along  the  dusty  way ; 
But  there  came  no  sound  of  music, 

No  flashing  golden  crown ; 
And  tears  they  shed,  as  th^  crept  to  bed, 

When  the  round  red  sun  went  down. 

But  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 

While  the  weary  children  slept, 
Was  heard  within  the  city 

The  voice  of  them  that  wept : 
Along  the  moonlit  highway 

Towards  the  sacred  dome, 
Dead   on  his   shield,  from   the  welMonght 
field  — 

*Twas  thus  the  king  came  home. 

Chambers'  JoimuO.  FloRENCK  TYVBJL 


STAFFORD  HENRY  NORTHCOTB. 

Born  a.d.  i8i8.    Died  1887. 

Gentle  in  fibre,  but  of  steadfast  nerve 
Still  to  do  right  though  right  won  blame  not 

praise. 
And  fallen  on  evil  tongues  and  evil  days* 
When  men  from  plain  straight  duty  twist  and 

swerve. 
And  born  to  nobly  sway,  ignobly  serve, 
Sliming  their  track  to  power  through  toituoui 

ways, 
He  felt,  with  that  fine  sense  that  ne'er  b^ 

trays. 
The  line  of  moral  beautv's  not  a  curve. 
But,  proving  wisdom  folly,  virtue  vain. 
He  stretched  his  hands  out  to  the  other  shore,t 
And  was  by  kindred  spirits  beckoned  o'er 
Into  that  gloaming  land  where  setteth  pAiOt 
While  we  across  the  silent  river  strain 
Idly  our  gaze,  and  find  his  form  no  more. 

Alfred  Auarur. 

*  Though  falleD  on  evil  darit 

On  evil  days  thottgh  fallen,  and  evil  tongoM. 

Paradise  Lost,  Bock  VII.,  t.  ag-<k 

t  Tendebantqoe  manus  rip«  olterioris  anon. 

MnniM,  Ldk  Vl.»  v.  ii^ 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE    PRESENT  POSITION  OF    EUROPEAN 

POLITICS. 

Part  II. 

FRANCE. 

We  have  seen  in  a  previous  article  * 
how  Germany  and  Austria  are  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  will  do  nothing 
warlike  unprovoked  ;  how  England  is  past 
her  fighting  days,  unless  moved' by  a  very 
powerfully  irritating  cause  ;  how  Russian 
policy  alone  is  not  to  be  foreseen,  and 
how  the  erratic  impulses  of  the  tsar  may 
affect  the  future  of  Europe.  We  have 
now  to  consider  the  same  phenomena  from 
the  French  point  of  view,  and  it  will  also 
be  my  duty  to  try  to  make  plain  in  what 
way  the  personality  of  the  leading  French- 
men may  influence  the  policy  of  their 
country.  Thoroughly  as  force  now  reigns 
in  Europe,  at  least  three  of  the  great  pow- 
ers, the  first  three  of  the  four  which  have 
just  been  named,  whatever  be  the  amounts 
they  spend  upon  their  armies  and  navies, 
are  now  as  peaceable  in  general  intention 
as  the  United  States.  Italy  obviously 
will  never  begin  a  war,  and  the  only  pow- 
ers that  are  in  the  least  likely  to  provoke 
one  are  France  and  Russia.  What  of 
France?  It  being  admitted  that  the 
French  peasant  or  the  ordinary  French 
elector  is  generally  of  a  peace-loving  and 
thrifty  disposition,  is  there  in  France  any 
man  who  is  likely  to  play  upon  national 
vanity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hurry  on  a 
war  ?  A  distinction  must  here  be  drawn 
between  words  and  acts.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  governing  men  of  France  come 
from  its  southern  provinces,  and  the  Gas- 
con and  Provencal  are  proverbial  for  the 
use  of  language  which  in  England  is  called 
Jingo,  in  northern  France  Chauvinistic, 
but  in  southern  France  is  regarded  as  the 
ordinary  speech  of  the  people.  The  French 
Patriotic  League  not  only  talks  big,  but 
writes  big,  and  publishes  statements  from 
which  it  might  be  gathered,  were  they  to 
be  taken  literally,  that  Europe  is  upon  the 
brink  of  a  general  war.  It  will  already 
have  been  seen,  from  the  necessary  antici- 
pations of  the  first  article  of  this  series, 
that  1  do  not  share  the  view  that  it  is 

•  The  Present  Position  of  European  Politics.     Part 
I.  Germany.  —  Living  Agb,  No.  2225,  p.  387. 


probable  that  France  will  voluntarily  enter 
upon  war.  On  the  contrary,  I  go  so  far  as 
to  think  that,  if  Russia  were  to  begin  war 
with  England,  or  with  Austria,  or  with 
England  and  Austria  combined,  France 
would,  if  possible,  look  on,  content  to  reap 
profit  from  it  at  a  later  moment,  if  she 
could  do  so. 

The  Goblet  Cabinet  has  shown  by  the 
official  declaration  of  its  chief  that  it  is 
anti-Chauvinist,  although  it  contains  one 
member  supposed  to  be  of  a  Chauvinist 
turn.  The  declaration  made  by  ministers 
on  taking  office  said  nothing  of  foreign 
policy,  except  in  vague  and  general  terms, 
and  only  named  the  army  incidentally. 
Nevertheless  the  French  and  German 
newspapers  are  full  of  rumors  of  impend- 
ing war.  It  is  said  that  M.  de  Courcel, 
the  ex-ambassador  at  Berlin,  gave  as  his 
reason  for  refusing  the  Foreign  Office,  that 
he  "  would  not  be  the  Due  de  Gramont  of 
the  republic."  Yet  the  whole  of  the  per- 
sons who  count  in  France,  have  counted 
latterly,  or  are  likely  to  count,  are,  with 
one  possible  exception,  admittedly  peace- 
able. The  president,  who  bears  a  much 
closer  resemblance  than  does  Mr.  Bright 
to  the  ideal  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends ;  M.  de  Freycinet,  a  model  of 
cautious  statesmanship ;  M.  Spuller,  Ger- 
man not  only  by  race,  but  by  turn  of  mind ; 
M.  Cl^menceau,  enlightened,  friendly  to 
England,  and  bj-no  means  pro-Russian,  — 
all  these  men  are  most  unlikely  to  counte- 
nance a  policy  of  adventure.  M.  Ferry, 
who  may  come  back  again  some  day, 
burnt  his  fingers  in  Tonquin,  and  is  now 
as  cautious  as  M.  de  Freycinet  himself. 
The  one  exception,  of  course,  is  General 
Boulanger,  and  it  must  be  admitted  not 
only  that  he  excites  in  Germany  and  in 
Russia  fears  or  hopes  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  that  he  arouses  very  general  public  at- 
tention even  in  France.  The  personality 
of  the  man  is  strong.  He  has  come  very 
suddenly  to  the  front.  Gambetta,  indeed, 
used  to  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  four 
test  officers  in  France,  but  he  put  him 
rather  below  than  above  at  least  two  of 
the  four.  General  Boulanger  is  still  quite 
young ;  he  is  very  handsome,  and  a  good 
speaker.  He  owes  his  advancement  to 
M.  CWmenceau,  but  he  has  rather  eclipsed 
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his  patron,  who  indeed  never  was  espe- 
cially popular.  General  Boulanger  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  violated  the 
gentlemanly  code  of  honor,  but  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  what  has  happened 
has  not  done  him  any  harm.  I  shall  be 
disbelieved  when  I  state  simply  that  his 
personal  popularity  in  France  is  greater 
than  that  enjoyed  by  any  man  since  Na- 
poleon was  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Lafayette 
at  the  moment  of  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
General  Boulanger  excites  a  good  deal  of 
prejudice  in  society,  but  society  in  France 
counts  less  than  it  docs  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe.  He  is  probably  more 
popular  with  the  army  than  was  the  prince- 
president  in  1849  ^^^  1S5O)  and  the  dislike 
felt  for  him  by  a  large  number  of  the 
superior  officers  was  felt  also,  and  even 
more  intensely,  for  the  prince-president. 
So  popular  is  he  with  the  private  soldiers 
and,  generally  speaking,  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  electors,  that  it  may  be  said 
that  no  one  else  in  France,  with  the  doubt- 
ful exception  of  old  M.  de  Lesseps,  in 
comparison  with  him,  is  popular  at  all. 
All  the  politicians  are  afraid  of  him,  and 
yet,  somehow  or  other,  he  is  never  men- 
tioned without  a  smile.  In  spite  of  his 
extraordinary  popularity  no  one  takes  him 
quite  seriously,  and  the  newspapers  are 
able  to  ignore  his  real  standing  with  their 
readers  and  to  go  on  writing  of  him  as  a 
ring-master,  which  they  pretend  he  resem- 
bles. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  circus 
element  is  not  wanting  in  General  Boulan- 
ger's  composition.  He  is  not  only  a  much 
advertised  man  ;  he  has  done  a  good  deal 
to  advertise  himself.  At  the  same  time  he 
is  an  able  war  minister,  and  the  constant 
kindness  which  he  has  shown  to  the  pri- 
vate soldier  is  probably  an  honest  kind- 
ness, for  a  calculation  of  the  good  results 
of  which  towards  himself  he  cannot  with 
any  fairness  be  charged.  Although  Gen- 
eral Boulanger's  popularity  in  France  is 
far  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  Gambetta 
in  his  lifetime,  he  has  never  attained  in 
European  estimation  the  same  position, 
nor  docs  he  deserve  it.  But  in  Germany 
there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  with  regard  to 
General  Boulanger's  popularity,  and  by 
some  Germans  and  by  the  German  news- 


papers he  is  thought  to  be  a  war  minister 
who  means  war.  There  never  was  a  greater 
mistake  made  than  to  think  that  General 
Boulanger  is  warlike.  He  seems  to  me 
to  have  done  his  duty  as  war  minister  with 
no  special  view  of  undertaking  an  aggres- 
sive war,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
shown,  in  constantly  limiting  the  expedi- 
tions intended  to  conquer  so-called  *' colo- 
nies,** a  prudence  which  is  laudable  from 
every  point  of  view.  I  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  think  that  the  strong  person- 
ality of  General  Boulanger  in  any  way 
affects  the  situation  of  France  in  Europe 
and  her  probable  future.  A  very  consid- 
erable time  ago  I  asked  a  friend  of  mine 
who  was  going  to  Paris  to  find  out  for 
me  whether  General  Boulanger,  who  was 
beginning  to  excite  attention,  was  a  man, 
a  soldier,  a  mountebank,  or  an  ass.  The 
report  was  of  no  great  practical  value  be- 
cause it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  *'  Bona- 
parte without  a  victory  **  was  at  once  all 
four.  But  although  probably,  for  the  rea- 
sons which  I  have  given,  an  excellent  war 
minister,  General  Boulanger  has  shown  by 
his  last  considerable  speeches  that  his 
English  blood  is  strong  in  him  and  that  he 
is  not  a  man,  as  the  French  say,  **  to  break 
windows." 

I  gave  in  my  former  article  my  rea- 
sons for  thinking  that  while  France  is  not 
likely  to  move  first  in  a  warlike  sense,  she 
is,  for  defensive  purposes,  very  strong. 
There  are  many  drawbacks  to  her  position. 
The  instability  of  her  governments,  al- 
though it  perhaps  has  some  slight  influ- 
ence in  preventing  a  cessation  of  financial 
waste,  does  not  check  her  military  prepa- 
rations. The  durability  of  the  repuUic 
itself  is  often  called  in  doubt.  The  re- 
public may  be  looked  upon  as  being  more 
safe  against  internal  revolution  than  would 
be  any  other  form  of  government  that 
could  be  set  up,  and  as  being,  indeed,  quite 
certain  to  endure  as  long  as  peace  itself 
endures.  A  foreign  observer  of  France 
must  come  now  to  believe  that  what  are 
known  as  the  old  parties  which  compose 
the  Right  are  very  weak.  M.  Raoul 
Duval's  attempt  to  form  a  new  Qmserva- 
tive  party  which  should  thoroughly  sup- 
port the  republic  has  been  a  fedlure, 
because  it  did  not  suit  the  personal  dec* 
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larations  of  the  leaders  of  the  so-called 
Conservative  party;  but  nevertheless  he 
expressed  the  view  of  almost  all  the  rea- 
sonable men  in  the  Conservative  ranks. 
There  are  many  of  those  who  are  ridicu- 
lously labelled  Orleanists  by  the  Repub- 
licans, who,  if  they  wanted  a  constitu- 
tional king  at  all,  say  that  they  would^as 
willingly  take  M.  Poubelle  as  the  Comte 
de  Paris.  "  M.  Poubelle  and  his  wife  are 
popular,"  they  declare ;  "  he  is  better- 
looking  than  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  she 
is  nicer-looking  than  the  comtesse,  and 
more  French  ;  they  already  live  in  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore,  the  temporary  prifec- 
ture  de  la  Seine^  that  is,  in  the  Tuileries, 
so  that  they  would  not  have  to  move." 
But  then  these  gentlemen,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  their  irony,  though  classed 
as  Monarchists,  really  prefer  the  republic. 
The  division  of  the  Monarchists  into  cleri- 
cal Bonapartists,  democratic  and  anti-cler- 
ical Bonapartists,  Legitimists,  and  Consti- 
tutional Monarchists,  some  clerical  and 
some  non- clerical,  would  have  fatally 
weakened  the  monarchic  party  if  it  had 
not  in  any  case  been  so  weak  as  hardly  to 
be  worth  taking  into  account.  Those  who 
for  one  reason  or  other,  whether  they  rep- 
resent what  is  called  Orleanism  or  what 
is  called  Legitimacy,  are  in  favor  of  the 
restoration  of  the  house  of  France  are  far 
stronger  than  the  Bonapartists,  but  they 
owe  their  nominal  strength  in  the  Chamber 
and  the  number  of  their  supposed  sup- 
porters among  the  electorate  only  to  the 
fact  that  they  poll  a  large  Catholic  vote,  a 
large  economic  vote,  and  a  large  discon- 
tented vote  —  votes  which  are  in  no  sense 
truly  monarchical.  The  probability  is, 
that  if  ever  France  should  want  a  master, 
a  new  man  will  have  a  better  chance  than 
would  any  member  of  the  families  that 
have  reigned  in  France.  As  the  Journal 
des  D^bats  has  lately  said,  the  moderate 
Conservatives  with  the  Comte  de  Paris  at 
their  head,  if  he  pleases  to  be  there,  will 
separate  from  the  De  Cassagnacs,  who 
may,  if  they  please,  find  a  savior  of  so- 
ciety in  the  "  dynasty  of  the  Boulangers." 
If  Prince  Victor  should  ever  be  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  the  French  throne, 
it  will  not  be  through  any  help  that  his 
party  gives  him,  but  because  he  is  a  sharp, 


pushing,  good-looking  man.  That  there 
should  exist  persons  desirous,  as  the 
Comtesse  de  Paris  is  said  to  be,  of  as- 
cending or  of  sharing  the  French  throne, 
is  in  itself  a  singular  fact.  It  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  the  existence  of  a 
king  in  France  would  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  in  any  state  of  French  feeling 
that  can  be  foreseen,  only  serve  to 
strengthen  the  revolutionary  party.  No 
government  in  France  is  likely,  for  any 
long  time  together,  to  be  more  conserva- 
tive than  the, existing  republic  has  been 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  all  true 
French  Conservatives  admit  in  private, 
whatever  language  they  may  hold  in  pub- 
lic, that  the  best  chance  for  French  society, 
and  the  best  chance  for  French  religion, 
against  anarchy  or  spoliation,  lies  in  a 
moderate  republic.  The  consciousness  of 
this  would,  if  they  were  free  agents,  lead 
them  to  join  and  help  the  moderate  Re- 
publican party.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
ignorance  upon  this  subject  among  our- 
selves. The  natural  regret  which  some 
feel  for  the  fate  of  the  empress  Eugenie, 
the  ties  of  others  to  the  excellent  members 
of  what  is  known  in  England  as  the  Or- 
leans family,  even  since  it  has  become  the 
family  of  France,  and  the  somewhat  widely- 
spread  feeling  of  prejudice  in  favor  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy  as  compared  with 
a  republic,  all  concur,  with  irritation  at 
certain  recent  political  action  on  the  part 
of  France,  to  produce  a  feeling  against 
the  French  republic.  That  feeling  very 
naturally  takes  the  form  of  a  belief  that 
somehow  or  other  the  republic  is  to  be 
brought  to  an  end.  All  governments  in 
Europe,  and  several  in  America,  are  now 
in  this  position,  that  they  may  at  any  mo- 
ment be  upset  by  revolutionary  forces,  and 
the  French  republic  is  not  beyond  the 
danger.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  social- 
ists may  upset  the  third  republic.  It  is 
also  possible  that  they  may  indirectly 
overturn  it  by  making  the  government  it- 
self a  socialistic  government,  and  so  pro- 
ducing a  violent  reaction.  But  in  my 
opinion  France  is  less  exposed  to  imme- 
diate danger  from  the  socialists  than  are 
several  of  the  monarchies,  and  I  expect  to 
see  the  republic,  unhurt  either  by  social- 
ism on  the  one  side,  or  by  monarchism  on 
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the  other,  last  as  long  as  peace  is  main- 1 
tained. 

Even  in  1848  the  weak  second  republic 
proved  itself  for  a  time  better  able  to  re- 
sist violence  than  was  the  constitutional 
monarchy,  although  the  latter  was  no 
doubt  weakened  by  the  extreme  limitation 
of  the  suffrage.  No  republic  would  have 
fallen  so  easily  as  fell  the  monarchy  of 
July ;  no  monarchy  could  have  survived 
even  for  a  time  the  days  of  June.  At  the 
moment  of  that  remarkable  insurrection 
the  socialists  were  stronger  in  France  and 
possessed  abler  leaders  than  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary 
testimony  to  the  power  even  of  a  weak 
republic  that  it  should  have  crushed  them, 
although  indeed  it  perished  later  on.  The 
French  third  republic  is  not  likely  to  die 
of  socialism,  or  to  die  at  all  except  by 
war. 

The  English  people  are  — thanks  to  the 
English  press  —so  much  better  informed 
upon  foreign  affairs  than  are  the  people  of 
other  countries,  and  are  in  fact  so  well 
and  frequently  addressed  upon  the  subject 
by  thoroughly  competent  men,  that  only 
prejudice  can  account  for  the  mistaken 
view  which  widely  prevails  in  England 
among  the  wealthier  classes  as  to  the 
durability  of  the  republic.  The  expulsion 
of  the  princes  from  France  was  all  but 
unanimously,  if  not  quite  unanimously, 
condemned  by  the  English  press.  If  it 
had  been  simply  condemned  as  unjust,  I 
should  have  had  nothing  here  to  say,  be- 
cause I  am  here  not  expressing  opinions 
upon  what  is  just  or  what  is  unjust,  or 
giving  my  personal  preferences,  but  at- 
tempting only  to  state  facts.  The  En- 
glish newspapers  did  not  content  them- 
.^clves  with  arguing  that  the  measure  was 
unjust,  but  almost  all  of  them  went  on  to 
prove  by  the  most  conclusive  arguments 
that  it  was  inexpedient  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  French  republic.  This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  class  of  delusions 
of  which  I  speak.  It  has  turned  out  that 
the  French  republicans  knew  their  own 
business  best,  and  that  the  conservative 
reaction  which  a  year  ago  was  shown  by 
the  results  of  elections  to  have  reached  a 
considerable  height,  has  been  checked  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  princes.  The  Frencn 
electors,  as  was  notably  displayed  in  the 
recent  elections  in  the  moderate  depart- 
ments of  the  Nord  and  IVIanche,  and  the 
conservative  district  of  Belfort,  have  wel- 
comed what  they  regard  as  a  necessary 
act  of  national  dignity  and  of  commencl- 
able  vigor. 

We  saw  just  now  that  General  Boulan- 


ger  is  not  likely  to  be  any  especial  danger 
to  peace.  Is  he  likely  to  be  a  danger  to 
the  republic  ?  I  have  said  that  in  the 
event  of  France  desiring  a  master,  she  is 
more  likely  to  look  to  a  new  man  than  to  a 
member  of  the  late  royal  families ;  and, 
when  this  is  said,  people  begin  to  ask, 
with  that  attraction  which  is  always  felt 
for  the  element  of  personality,  "  Have  jou 
such  a  person  in  view  ?  "  I  have  in  view, 
not  the  present  war  minister  in  particular, 
but  the  generalissimo  of  the  French 
forces  in  the  event  of  war,  whenever  that 
may  come.  France  is  very  unlikely  to  be 
baaly  beaten  in  the  next  war,  tor  the 
reasons  which  I  have  given  in  the  article 
upon  Germany.  If,  however,  she  is  to 
have  any  chance  of  success,  her  ministry 
must  trust  the  best  general  that  they  can 
find,  and  let  him  virtually  assume  a  dicta- 
torship durin^f  the  continuance  of  the  wan 
A  generalissimo,  thus  placed  with  full 
powers  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  some 
four  millions  of  men  may  be  successful. 
If  so,  all  will  admit  that  the  republic  will 
run  a  danger  through  his  success.  If  he 
is  not  successful,  the  strong  probability  is 
that  France  will  not  be  greatly  driven  back 
within  her  frontier,  and  to  some  extent 
will  be  able  to  hold  her  own,  with  an  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  suffering  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  men  from  agriculture  and  from 
trade.  If  the  generalissimo  has  been 
fairly  cautious,  is  he  not  likely,  even  in 
these  circumstances,  to  be  almost  as  for- 
midable a  person  to  his  colleagues  as  he 
would  be  in  the  event  of  a  successful 
war.^  In  case,  however,  of  a  severe  de- 
feat of  France,  the  republic  would  cer- 
tainly be  upset  either  in  favor  of  the  house 
of  France,  or  of  some  individual  who  had 
been  less  compromised  in  the  failure  than 
had  others;  some  general,  for  example, 
who  had  made  a  gallant  stand.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  a  calm  observer  must  fear 
that  war,  either  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
must  be  fatal  to  the  French  republic.  Not 
necessarily  in  name,  however;  not  even 
probably  in  name.  The  next  man  who 
upsets  the  French  republic  will,  if  he  is  a 
prudent  man,  retain  republican  forms. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  is 
to  say,  supposing  that  there  is  no  war 
soon.  General    Boulanger  will    not  rise 
higher  than  he  has  already  risen.    With 
I  his  popularity,  with  his  face  and  figure, 
he  would  have  a  good  chance  of  beine 
'  elected  president  if  the  election  of  presi- 
I  dent  were  by  a  national  vote ;  but  he  has 
I  little  or  none  as  matters  stand,  the  elec- 
tion being  made,  as  is  well  known,  by  both 
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Houses  sitting  together  in  congress.  Like 
the  popularity  of  the  prince-president  in 
1850,  General  Boulanger^s  popularity  is 
one  which  lessens  as  you  go  upward  in  the 
social  scale.  Those  who  wish  to  know 
his  weaker  side  will  find  it  described  in 
an  article  lately  written  by  M.  Cherbuliez 
(under  his  other  name  of  Valbert)  on  **  M. 
Cambon."  It  was  the  circus-master's  side 
of  General  Boulanger  that  came  out  in 
Tunis,  but  during  the  war  of  1870  he 
showed  that  he  was  a  brave  colonel,  and 
lately,  as  minister,  he  has  proved  that  he 
possesses  both  sense  and  prudence,  though 
**he  is  only  the  more  dangerous  when  he 
is  prudent  is  the  observation  made  to  me 
by  Republican  politicians.  General  Bou- 
langer's  popularity  has  survived  his  dis- 
avowal of  the  D'Aumale  letters,  but  his 
enemies  lately  thought  that  they  had  him 
on  the  hip.  An  attack  was  made  upon 
General  Boulanger  and  M.  Cl^menceau 
and  others  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Dr.  Cornelius  Hertz 
received  the  cross  of  a  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  This  foreign  gentle- 
man was  stated  to  be  a  shareholder  in 
La  Justice  and  a  subscriber  to  M.  Cl^- 
menceau's  election  fund,  as  well  as  the 
entertainer  of  General  Boulanger.  It 
seems  to  have  been  thought  by  the  latter's 
enemies  that  he  would  not  survive  a  finan- 
cial scandal,  but,  unfortunately  for  them, 
they  failed  to  prove  his  connection  or  that 
of  M.  Cl^menceau  with  any  discreditable 
financial  transactions.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  monetary  corruption  at 
Paris,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  short- 
lived second  republic,  the  Restoration  was 
the  last  pure  governmental  period  in 
France.  The  monarchy  of  July,  the  sec- 
ond empire,  and  the  third  republic,  have 
all  been  marked  by  considerable  financial 
scandals,  but  M.  de  Freycinet's  enemies 
admit  that  his  hands  are  clean,  and  Gen- 
eral Boulanger's  opponents  failed  to  show 
that  his  connection  with  Dr.  Hertz,  even 
assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  about  the 
schemes  of  Dr.  Hertz,  was  any  closer  than 
that  of  M.  de  Frevcinet  himself,  or  that 
of  General  Menabrea,  the  Italian  ambas- 
sador. The  net  result  of  the  efforts  of 
General  Boulanircr  and  of  his  enemies 
has  been  that,  whilst  he  is  still  a  young 
man,  the  p^eneral's  popularity  greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  next  most  popular 
Frenchman,  who  has  been  far  more  years 
before  tlie  country. 

M.  de  Lesseps  cannot  well  be  generalis- 
simo; General  Boulanger  could  and  would 
be  generalissimo  if  there  were  war  at  any 


short  interval  from  the  present  time. 
Some  suppose  that  there  may  be  civil 
commotion  in  France,  and  that  ne  may  be 
the  general  who  will  put  it  down,  and  that 
in  this  way,  as  well  as  in  war,  there  may 
be  danger  to  republican  institutions.  In 
my  opinion  that  is  not  so.  If  there  should 
be  civil  troubles,  put  down  by  •force,  the 
general  who  puts  them  down  will  have 
incurred  violent  resentment  and  will  not 
be  popular  enough  with  the  whole  country 
to  found  for  himself  a  dictatorship,  sup- 
posing that  he  wished  to  do  so.  But  with 
war  it  is  different.  Whilst  an  unlucky 
war  might  even  restore  the  house  of 
France,  and  a  doubtful  war  might  produce 
a  dictatorship,  a  successful  war  would  give 
to  the  generalissimo  who  brought  to 
France  Alsace  or  Belgium,  a  supreme 
power  veiled  under  republican  forms.  It 
is  certain  that  the  next  French  Caesar  will 
have  no  arch-chancellors  in  breeches  and 
silk  stockings  about  him,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  will  be  styled  president  of 
the  republic.  But  the  virtual  autocracy  of 
a  strong  man  is  not  by  any  means  out 
the  question. 

In  spite  of  General  Boulanger*s  present 
popularity,  it  is  quite  possible  that  within 
a  few  years,  as  he  grows  older,  he  may  be 
forgotten.  In  France  men,  even  useful 
men,  are  thrown  aside  more  easily  and 
more  completely  than  is  the  case  with  us 
in  England.  In  England  almost  all  the 
men  able  and  willing  to  give  useful  ser- 
vice to  their  country  are  "  in,"  or  "  out," 
and  certain  to  "come  in  next  time;" 
otherwise  they  are  **  in  the  running,"  to  use 
our  most  expressive  phrase.  In  France, 
not  only  are  the  declared  partisans  of  the 
house  of  France,  or  of  the  Bonapartes, 
excluded,  as  well  as  men,  however  re- 
markable, who  have  failed,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, M.  Ollivier,  but  even  men  such  as  M. 
L^on  Say,  perhaps  the  most  eminent  of 
French  statesmen.  In  France,  M.  L^on 
Say  seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  destined 
never  again  to  hold  real  power,  for  no 
sufficient  reason  that  any  Englishman  can 
see.  The  men  of  small  compromises  and 
of  expedients  hold  on  the  best,  or  those  of 
extraordinary  caution,  like  that  three- 
times  minister,  **  the  little  White  Mouse." 

Given  not  the  fact,  but  a  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  president  and  of  the  more 
cautious  of  his  advisers,  that  war  would 
upset  the  French  republic,  we  must  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  refusal  of  a  formal  alli- 
ance with  Russia,  and  we  must  expect 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  language  used 
in  various  countries,  peace  will  last.  The 
understanding  between  France  and  Russia 
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was  in  the  autumn  strong  enough,  without 
any  formal  alliance,  to  produce  in  many 
respects  most  of  the  consequences  of  a 
real  alliance.  The  pressure  of  the  confed- 
erates at  Constantinople  was  immensely 
strong,  and  one  noticeable  fact  about  it 
was  that,  to  judge  by  the  attitude  of  the 
German  ambassador  there,  Prince  Bis- 
marck did  not  appear  to  mind  it  in  the 
least.  In  Christmas  week  there  suddenly 
arose  the  story  of  a  Russo-German  alli- 
ance, which  was  believed,  because  not 
contradicted  at  Berlin  or  St.  Petersburg, 
but  only  at  Vienna.  Just  as  there  was  in 
the  autumn  no  formal  alliance  with  France, 
so  there  is  now  no  formal  alliance  with 
Germany  on  the  part  of  Russia.  Prince 
Bismarck  and  the  Russian  emperor  both 

fain  by  the  assertion  being  made,  but 
'rince  Bismarck  must  contrive  to  contra- 
dict it  at  Vienna,  for  he  could  not  tolerate 
that  disruption  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
which  would  be  caused  by  the  revelation 
of  an  alliance  which,  if  complete  and  for- 
mal, would  be  really  directed  by  Russia 
against  the  Austrian  policy  in  the  East. 
The  Russians  have  set  the  report  going  at 
Constantinople  that  the  English  Conser- 
vatives now  agree  with  the  English  Lib- 
erals that  the  possession  of  Constantinople 
by  Russia  would  not  be  a  danger  to  this 
country.  They  tell  the  Turks  that  En- 
gland IS  now  altogether  indifferent  to  their 
fate,  and  that  the  only  chance  for  them,  if 
they  wish  to  avoid  absorption  into  Russia, 
is  to  be  what  is  called  good  neighbors ; 
that  is,  to  allow  Russia  absolutely  to  direct 
their  policy.  With  the  apparent  assent 
of  Germany,  which  desires  at  all  hazards 
to  avoid  a  war,  the  sultan  is  rapidly  com- 
ing to  play  the  part  of  a  bey  ot  Tunis  to 
Russia's  France.  At  the  same  time  the 
private  relations  between  Paris  and  Berlin 
are  not  of  the  nature  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  recent  coquetting  between 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg.  Whilst  the 
first-class  clerks  whom  the  French  For- 
eign Office  sends  to  Berlin  as  ambassadors 
now  no  longer  draw  the  foreign  minister's 
policy  from  the  German  chancellor,  yet 
there  has  been  no  apparent  change  in  the 
good  private  relations  which  exist  between 
the  countries,  both  at  Paris  and  at  Berlin. 
Count  Miinster  is  not  an  ambassador  in 
whom  Prince  Bismarck  confides,  and  there- 
fore it  is  the  communications  at  the  Berlin 
end  which  count ;  but  M,  de  Courcel  met 
with  no  serious  difficulties  during  his  Ber- 
lin residence,  and  the  same  has  been  the 
case,  I  believe,  with  M.  Herbette.  Al- 
though people  in  this  country  are  inclined 
to  flatter  themselves  that  Germany  must 


be  really  friendly  to  Great  Britain  at  all 
times,  yet  even  as  late  as  whea  Lord  Sal- 
isbury was  prime  minister,  in  1885,  the 
relations  between  France  and  Germany 
were  distinctly  better  than  the  relations 
between  Germany  and  England.  Sir  £• 
Malet  has  been  able  to  some  extent  to 
change  this  state  of  things,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  for  some  years  France  was  taking  her 
policy  from  Berlin,  whilst  England  was 
too  proud  to  do  so,  and  a  good  deal  of 
friction  was  the  result.  The  personal  re- 
lations between  Prince  Bismarck  and  Lord 
Ampthill  were  always  excellent,  but  Lord 
Ampthill  was  not  allowed  to  bend  the 
knee,  and  the  dislike  which  his  attitude 
occasioned  fell  not  upon  himself,  but  upon 
the  country  which  employed  him.  Lord 
Rosebery  was  looked  upon  as  being  verv 
German,  and  his  tenure  of  office  coincided 
with  a  great  increase  in  the  military  spirit 
of  France,  that  led  to  an  attitude  of  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  latter  power. 
While  no  breach  in  the  relations  of  Paris 
and  Berlin  has  yet  occurred,  and  while 
Germany  will  avoid  one  as  long  as  possi* 
ble,  the  relations  with  England  have  b^ 
come  more  close. 

I  see  no  occasion  to  modify  the  esti- 
mates of  the  relative  armed  strengths  of 
France  and  Germany,  which  I  ventured 
to  make  in  drawing  some  comparison  bcs 
tween  them  in  the  first  article  of  the  pres- 
ent series.  The  French  army  is  becoming 
more  democratic,  whilst  the  German  army 
in  this  respect  is  not  undergoing  change. 
The  one-year  volunteer  system  in  Ger- 
many is  so  carefully  regulated  that  its 
effects  upon  all  sides  are  excellent  In 
France,  abuses  have  from  the  first  crept 
in,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  system 
itself  will  be  destroyed,  and  service  for  a 
uniform  period  maae  universaL  The  fail- 
ure of  the  one-year  volunteer  system  in 
France  appears  to  show  that  the  French, 
although  tx^th  a  warlike  and  a  scientific 
nation,  are  behindhand  in  the  combination 
of  science  and  war,  or  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  war.  The  small 
number  ot  German  one-year  volunteers 
become  in  nearly  all  cases  most  valuable 
non-commissioned  officers,  or  officers  of 
reserve.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
vastly  larger  number  of  one-year  vdun- 
teers  in  France,  and  the  impatience  of  the 
French  character  displays  itself  in  the 
probability  that  the  system  will  be  swept 
away  instead  of  being  modified  until  it  be- 
comes good. 

Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  my  figures^  One  writer 
thinks  that  a  reduction  of  toty  per  cent 
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should  be  made  on  the  four  million  of 
French  soldiers  ;  but  a  reduction  of  forty 
per  cent,  on  the  actual  figure  given,  whicn 
is  above  four  million,  gives  that  two  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  men  of  which 
I  wrote  as  the  real  force.  It  is  well  known 
that  on  the  twentieth  day  of  war,  which  is 
the  last  day  for  complete  mobilization, 
France  will  nave  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  in  the  front  line,  four  hundred 
thousand  in  the  depots,  and  all  her  fort- 
resses full  of  men,  without  counting  the 
Algerian  and  colonial  forces  —  figures 
from  which  the  same  total  of  two  million 
five  hundred  thousand  men  is  reached. 

Much  criticism  has  been  aroused  in  Bel- 
gium by  what  I  have  said  of  the  military 
(not  the  political)  prospect  of  an  attack  on 
France  by  Germany  through  Belgium. 
The  Belgian  writers  who  treat  this  sub- 
ject, such  as  the  editor  of  the  chief  organ 
of  opinion  at  the  capital,  General  Brial- 
mont,  and  that  other  distinguished  general 
who,  previously  to  the  appearance  of  my 
article,  had  written  the  series  of  leading 
articles  in  the  Revue  de  Belgique^  but 
who,  though  signature  is  the  rule  in  that 
periodical  as  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^ 
preferred  like  myself  to  keep  his  ano- 
nymity, —  all  thinK  the  violation  of  Belgian 
neutrality  almost  certain,  and  differ  irom 
my  view,  where  they  differ  at  all,  only 
because  they  think  the  danger  is  from 
both  sides,  and  not  from  Germany  alone. 
This  difference  does  not  affect,  unless  to 
strengthen,  the  warning  which  I  addressed 
to  England.  The  enormous  accumulation 
of  supplies  of  every  kind  in  the  entrenched 
camp  of  Cologne  is  of  itself  enough  to 
military  eyes  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  said  in  my  previous  article.  Belgium 
is  not  disinterested,  and  it  might  be  said 
that  Belgian  arguments  are  the  arguments 
of  alarmists.  1  am  content  then  to  relv 
upon  an  almost  universal  consent  of  mili- 
tary opinion  in  disinterested  countries. 
As  regards  political  considerations,  I 
would  ask  those  who  believe  in  the  value 
of  the  neutralization  of  Belgium  to  read 
the  correspondence  of  1870,  at  the  time 
when  Austria  and  Russia  declined  to  sup- 
port our  action  in  defence  of  Belgium, 
until,  France  being  hopelessly  beaten, 
they  found  that  it  involved  no  responsi- 
bility. I  would  also  refer  them  to  the 
Prussian  circular  of  December  3rd,  1870, 
in  which  Prussia  declared  that  the  royal 
government  would  "no  longer  consider 
itself  bound  to  any  consideration  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  grand  duchy"  (of  Lux- 
emburg) "in  the  military  operations  of 
the  German  army,"  and  which  contains 


illustrations  of  the  difficulty  Luxemburg 
and  even  Belgium  would  experience  in 
maintaining  their  neutrality  in  the  event 
of  another  great  war. 

France  is  forced  to  trust  solely  to  her 
army  and  her  navy  for  her  strength,  for 
she  cannot  rely  upon  friendships.  The 
emperor  of  Russia  detests  the  French 
republic,  but  is  of  course  very  willing  to 
make  a  certain  use  of  the  military  power 
of  France  for  his  own  ends.  The  sultan 
merely  follows  the  Russian  lead ;  but 
where  in  Europe  can  we  say  that  France 
now  has  real  friends.^  As  regards  gov- 
ernments, nowhere;  for  the  traditional 
friendship  of  Sweden  for  France  is  checked 
by  the  understanding  between  France  and 
Russia,  Sweden's  hereditary  foe.  In  the 
event  of  a  general  war,  Sweden  would  be 
compelled  to  make  choice  between  her 
old  sympathies  and  her  desire  to  attack 
Russia  in  her  own  former  province  of 
Finland,  and  would  probably  be  neutral, 
as  she  was  under  even  more  powerful 
temptation  during  the  Crimean  war.  Aus- 
tria follows  Germany;  Italy  is  hopelessly 
estranged  from  France;  Spain  is  con- 
demned to  immobility  by  her  internal  cir- 
cumstances and  her  geographical  position. 
Spain  is  ruled  —  although  this  is  one  of 
the  facts  that  are  disguised  from  us  by 
correspondents  who  are  amenable-  to  hos- 
pitality—  by  an  unpopular,  because  a  for- 
eign, queen.  The  Spanish  people  are 
dividecl  into  Republicans  and  Indinerents, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  country  is  upon  the 
Republican  side.  France  cannot  find  an 
ally  in  Spain,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Germany  will  not  be  able  to  make  Spain 
march  so  long  as  France  resists  the  temp- 
tations which  lead  her  to  Morocco. 

Not  only  the  most  interesting  to  our- 
selves of  questions  which  concern  the 
friendships  or  the  enmities  of  France,  but 
the  most  important  even  from  a  French 
point  of  view,  and  the  most  difficult,  is  the 
question  of  her  relations  with  England. 
So  many  are  the  points  at  which  French 
and  British  interests  come  into  contact  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  that  conflicts 
between  the  two  countries  continually 
arise.  Had  the  monarchy  of  July,  or  the 
second  empire,  taken  as  little  trouble  to 
avoid  circumstances  of  irritation  as  has 
been  taken  of  late  years  by  the  third  re- 
public, there  would  have  been  war  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  That  there  has  not  been 
war  in  recent  years  has  been  due  to  the 
strong  peace  teeling  in  England,  and  to 
the  inward  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
French  ministers  that  there  is,  underlying 
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a  good  deal  of  hostility  towards  England, 
also  a  real  peace  feeling  in  France.  Suf- 
ficient causes  of  war  have  been  continually 
arising,  and  the^  have  not  been  dealt  with 
in  all  cases  with  discretion.  Take,  for 
example,  the  New  Hebrides.  The  con- 
duct of  the  French  government  in  this 
matter  has  looked  at  times  as  though  it 
were  purposely  intended  to  exasperate 
English  feeling.  In  the  Madagascar  case 
the  treatment  of  British  subjects  was  of 
such  a  nature,  that  had  the  telegraph  line 
to  Tamatave  been  in  existence,  so  that 
the  facts  had  been  published  day  by  day 
in  the  En<]rlish  papers,  war  would  probably 
have  broken  out.  But  the  first  of  all  ques- 
tions in  men's  minds  when  they  talk  of 
the  relations  of  England  and  France  is 
that  of  Egypt. 

I  shall  write  on  this  question  with  all 
the  moderation  that  I  can  command,  be- 
cause I  know  that  if  I  say  but  half  as 
much  against  the  policy  of  France  as  has 
been  said  against  it  in  leading  French 
newspapers  by  leading  Frenchmen,  I  shall 
be  thought  to  be  yielding  to  national  prej- 
udice, and  not  to  be  writing  with  the  im- 
partiality which  ought  to  be  shown  by  one 
who  professes  to  write  of  facts  alone. 
The  French  will  bear  from  Frenchmen  — 
like  M.  Weiss  for  example,  "the  first  pen 
of  France,"  as  M.  Gambetta  called  him 
when  he  made  him  despatch-writer  to  the 
Foreign  Office  —  that  which  they  will  not 
bear  from  Englishmen.  The  editor  of  the 
Times  cannot  with  impunity  contrast  the 
Germany  of  the  day  with  the  France  of 
the  day,  somewhat  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  latter,  or  describe  the  German  officer 
as  walking  among  his  men  with  the  "de- 
meanor of  a  god."  Thus  far  does  M. 
Weiss  go  in  his  last  book,  and  even  in  his 
reassuring  preface  he  cannot  say  more  for 
his  own  coiinlry  than  that  it  is  "not  sub- 
stantially inferior  "  to  Germany.  In  this 
book,  by  the  way,  too,  M.  Weiss  admits 
that  which  has  never  before,  I  think,  been 
admitted  in  writing  by  a  leading  man  in 
France,  that  Prince  Bismarck  had  been, 
whenever  he  wished  it,  the  real  foreign 
minister  of  the  French  Republic.  If  I 
were  to  say  but  one-tenth  of  what  M. 
Weiss  has  said,  I  fear  that  if  ever  again 
I  wished  to  visit  Paris,  and  my  identity 
were  to  become  known,  I  might  find  my- 
self conducted  back  again  oetween  two 
constables  to  Boulogne  or  Calais. 

Let  us  try  to  appreciate  the  French 
position  with  regard  to  Egypt.  Russia, 
France,  and  Turkey,  are  now  pressing  us 
to  say  how  long  we  intend  to  stay  there ; 
and  we  reply  as  we  have  replied  for  years, 


that  we  do  not  intend  to  stay  permanently, 
but  that  we  do  intend  to  stay  until  our 
work  is  done.  It  is  useless  for  us,  so  far 
as  affecting  French  opinion  goes,  to  say 
that  France  backed  out  of  her  share  in  the 
protection  of  the  government  of  Egypt 
(after  having,  by  suggesting  the  dual  note, 
given  that  protection  a  militant  characterX 
and  that  she  has  refused  to  spend  her 
blood  and  money  in  preserving  order 
there.  It  is  open  to  the  French  negotiat- 
ors to  reply  that  that  was  some  years  ago, 
and  that  they  personally  regret  that  their 
country  did  not  take  a  more  active  part, 
but  that  the  previous  abstention  cannot  be 
allowed  to  affect  the  future  as  it  affects 
the  present  Now,  England  has  by  far 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  canal  transit, 
and  she  has  the  same  interest  in  the  land 
transit  through  Egypt,  because  the  land 
transit,  which  existed  before  the  canal, 
and  which  has  been  most  important  since 
1830  or  1835,  mijB;ht  replace  canal  transit 
in  time  of  a  Chmese  war  or  of  an  Indian 
insurrection,  if  the  canal  were  blocked, 
as  by  accident  or  pretended  accident  it 
might  easily  be.  France,  however,  is 
attempting  to  raise  an  empire  in  the  fur* 
ther  East,  she  has  militar}'  necessities 
arising  out  of  her  difficulties  with  Mada* 
gascar  and  with  China,  and  she  is  not 
prepared  to  allow  that  the  question  of 
Egyptian  transit  is  not  also  vitally  inte^es^ 
ing  to  herself.  Looking  to  the  splendid 
ports  possessed  by  France  upon  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  to  the  difficulty  England 
would  have  in  using  the  Mediterranean  in 
a  time  of  general  war,  it  might  even  be 
ar^ed  that  in  certain  eventu^ities  Egypt 
might  be  of  greater  use  to  France  than  it 
ever  could  be  to  England.  Still,  free  tran- 
sit has  always  been  the  object  which  En- 
gland in  Egypt  has  had  in  view ;  and  it 
will  be  rememoered  that  in  the  famous  con- 
versation between  the  emperor  Nicholas 
and  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  the  latter 
refused  Egypt  in  the  words  that  *^  English 
views  upon  Egypt  do  not  ^  beyond  the 
point  ot  securing  a  safe  and  ready  com- 
munication between  British  India  and  the 
mother  country."  I  n  refusing  a  later  offer 
of  Eg)-pt  by  Napoleon  the  Third,  Lord 
Palmerston  said,  in  words  which  ought  to 
be  remembered  to  his  credit  in  these  days 
of  general  spoliation,  "  How  could  we  com- 
bine to  become  unprovoked  aggressors,  to 
imitate  in  Africa,  tne  partition  of  Poland, 
bv  the  conquest  of  Morocco  for  France, 
o!  Tunis  for  Sardinia,  and  of  Egypt  f6r 
England?  and  how  could  England  and 
France,  who  haveguaranteed  the  integritr 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  turn  round  ana 
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wrest  Egypt  from  the  sultan  ?  ...  As  to 
the  balance  of  power  to  be  maintained  by 
giving  us  Egypt,  in  the  first  place,  we 
don't  want  to  have  Egypt.  .  .  .  We  want 
to  trade  with  Egypt  and  to  travel  through 
Egypt,  but  we  do  not  want  the  burden  of 
governing  Egypt,  and  its  possession  would 
not,  as  a  political,  military,  and  naval 
question,  be  considered  in  this  country,  as 
a  set-off  against  the  possession  of  Morocco 
by  France." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Palmerston  did 
not  set  the  value  of  Egypt  to  this  country 
high.  In  1878  Lord  Salisbury  declared 
that  we  did  not  desire  to  establish  any 
territorial  settlement  in  Egypt,  and  similar 
declarations  have  repeatedly  been  made 
since  the  destruction  of  the  joint  control. 
The  interest  of  this  country  in  Egypt  is 
tfie  interest  of  free  communication  both  by 
the  Suez  Canal,  and,  as  an  alternative,  by 
land  across  the  isthmus,  and  the  interest 
of  British  trade.  As  the  means  to  the 
end,  we  think  it  desirable  that  Egypt 
should  continue  to  be  indirectly  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  essential  that  no 
other  power  should  effect  a  settlement 
there.  We  think  the  honor  of  this  coun- 
try bound  to  the  present  khedive,  but 
France,  which  is  also  bound  to  him  by  a 
solemn  declaration  of  her  own  suggestion, 
has,  from  time  to  time,  proposed  his  dep- 
osition and  the  substitution  for  him  of 
Prince  Halim.  Our  interest  in  Eg}'ptian 
finance  is  not  a  peculiar  interest,  and 
might  be  entirely  provided  for  by  general 
European  stipulations. 

Under  the  Goschen  control,  it  will  be 
remembered,  England  had  the  higher  po- 
sition, but  France  was  largely  represented ; 
under  Lord  Salisbury's  control,  the  En- 
glish controller  had  still,  at  first,  the  chief 
place  of  authority,  but  there  was  a  closer 
similarity  between  the  functions  of  the 
two  men,  and  under  Lord  Salisbury's  con- 
trol as  modified  in  November,  1879,  ^^^ 
distinction  between  the  two  controllers 
ceased,  and  they  became  of  equal  stand- 
ing. At  Christmas,  1881,  England  and 
France  declared  together  to  the  present 
khedive  that  they  considered  his  mainte- 
nance on  the  throne  as  alone  able  to 
guarantee  for  the  present  and  future  the 
good  order  and  general  prosperity  in 
Egypt,  in  which  England  and  France  were 
equally  interested,  and  they  stated  in  men- 
acinir  terms  that  the  two  governments  were 
closely  associated  in  their  resolve  to  main- 
tain the  present  ruler  by  their  united 
ctiorts  against  all  causes  of  complication, 
internal  or  external,  which  mi^ht  menace 
him,  and  which  would  certainly  find  En- 


fland  and  France  united  to  oppose  them. 
I.  Gambetta,  who  had  suggested  this 
declaration,  fell,  and  was  succeeded  by 
M.  de  Freycinet,  who  was  opposed  to 
armed  intervention,  and  who,  after  lone 
opposition,  agreed  too  late  to  a  naval 
demonstratioii  by  England  and  France  and 
armed  intervention  by  the  Porte,  having 
first  proposed  the  deposition  of  the  pres- 
ent khedive,  which  was  refused  by  En- 
gland. M.  de  Freycinet  attached  at  first 
much  importance  to  the  employment  of 
Turkish  troops  not  being  mentioned,  and 
he  finally  backed  out,  or  was  disavowed  by 
his  colleagues,  a  proceeding  which  indeed 
caused  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Egypt  to  come  to  a  head.  After  this  he 
agreed  to  a  small  Anglo-French  demon- 
stration, but  the  French  Chamber  refused 
the  money. 

That  which  followed  is  well  known,  and 
so  is  the  fact  that  after  the  French  occu- 
pation of  Tunis  the  sultanas  alarm  and 
indignation  at  the  proceedings  of  France 
were  such  that  he  also  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  emperor  Nicholas  and  of  the 
emperor  Napoleon  III.,  in  offering  Egypt 
to  this  country,  only  to  be  once  more  re- 
fused. The  sultan  has,  indeed,  through- 
out been  of  two  minds,  sometimes  inclinmg 
to  the  view  that  it  would  be  best  for  him 
frankly  to  recognize  the  fact  that  he  has 
lost  all  real  hold  over  both  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Arabian  populations  and  to  com- 
pound for  tribute,  and  sometimes  inclining 
to  the  view  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
him,  after  the  English  troops  had  quitted 
Egypt,  to  reassert  there  some  actual  au- 
thority. 

The  intention,  no  doubt,  of  England 
when  she  went  to  Egypt  to  put  down  a 
military  insurrection,  was  to  leave  that 
country  as  soon  as  possible.  The  diffi- 
culty of  leaving  was  caused  by  Turkey's 
refusal  to  allow  troops  to  be  raised  for  the 
khedive  within  the  Turkish  dominions, 
and  by  the  difficulty  of  organizing  an 
Egyptian  army  that  could  stand  alone. 
The  proposal  tor  the  absolute  annexation 
of  the  country  which  was  strongly  pressed 
by  some  persons  in  the  autumn  of  1882, 
was  steadily  resisted  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  the  policy  was  laid  down  of  gradually 
withdrawing  the  army  of  occupation  to 
Alexandria,  and  of  reducing  it  to  under 
three  thousand  men,  which,  although  it  has 
been  delayed  by  events  in  the  Soudan, 
continues  to  be  the  policy  of  the  present 

fovernment.  The  decision  not  to  accept 
)gypt  for  ourselves  had  virtually  been 
taken  long  before  this  time.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Egypt,  which   would  have  been 
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easily  possible  at  any  time  between  1870 
and  1875,  or  1876,  was  set  aside  by  the 
Conservative  government  of  1874-80,  in 
the  successive  steps  by  which  they  estab- 
lished the  Anglo-French  joint  control,  and 
recognized  the  high  position  of  French 
interests,  which  they  ultimately  admitted 
to  equal  recognition  with  our  own. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  those 
who  would  indefinitely  hold  Egypt  is  the 
self-denying  protocol  of  the  conference  of 
the  summer  of  1882,  while  the  strongest 
fact  of  all  is  that  we  have  voluntarily  but 
repeatedly  informed  the  powers  that  we 
intend  to  leave  the  country  when  our  work 
is  done.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
forget  the  rejection  by  an  enormous  ma- 
jority of  the  French  (Chambers  of  the  bill 
making  provision  for  carrying  out  the 
agreement  to  which  even  M.  de  Freycinet 
had  come  with  us  for  a  limited  French 
concurrence  in  the  military  steps  to  be 
taken  against  Arabi  in  Egypt.  It  is  of 
course  held  in  England  that  by  abstention 
from  taking  her  part  in  the  restoration  of 
order  in  that  country,  France  forfeited  her 
rights.  At  the  end  of  1882  the  proposal 
to  give  France  a  certain  share  in  the  Egyp- 
tian government,  although  a  comparatively 
small  share,  was  rejected  by  France, 
which  took  up  the  position  that  after  our 
intervention  in  Egypt  the  institutions 
which  had  been  upset,  revived,  and 
amongst  others  the  Anglo-French  control. 
The  French  government  were  on  strong 
ground  in  maintaining  that  obligations 
regularly  entered  into  by  three  States 
could  not  properly  be  abolished  or  mod- 
ified without  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
contracting  parties.  The  position  of  En- 
gland was  that  the  appointment  of  the 
controllers  was  the  act  of  the  khedive, 
and  that  there  was  no  engagement  that  the 
control  should  be  perpetually  maintained. 
The  control  was  abolished  under  French 
protest,  and  has  disappeared  for  the  last 
four  years.  In  the  summer  of  1884,  it 
will  be  remembered  France  offered  to 
renounce  the  idea  of  re-establishing  the 
dual  control,  undertaking  also  not  to  sub- 
stitute a  French  for  the  British  occupa- 
tion, nor  to  send  French  troops  to  Egypt 
without  a  previous  understanding  with 
England ;  in  return  for  which  England  was 
to  express  her  willingness  that  the  with- 
drawal of  British  troops  from  Egypt  should 
take  place  at  the  beginning  of  1888,  pro- 
vided that  the  powers  should  then  be  of 
opinion  that  such  withdrawal  could  take 
place  without  risk  to  peace  and  order. 
These  arrangements  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  success  of  financial  proposals  to  be 


made  by  England  to  the  conference ;  but 
the  conference  itself  broke  down.  The 
financial  views  of  the  Enslisb  and  the 
French  were  laid  upon  the  conference 
table,  and  it  would  seem  that  subsequent 
experience  has  shown  that  the  French 
were  more  nearly  right  than  ourselves. 

In  connection  with  the  conference  of 
1884,  the  English  government  announced 
its  intention  of  proposing  a  scheme  for 
the  neutralization  ot  Eeypt  on  the  basis 
of  the  principles  applied  to  Belgium.  It 
is  probable  that  if  the  English  troopa  ever 
leave  that  country,  a  proteibility  which  we 
will  presently  discuss,  Egypt  will  be  de- 
clared an  independent  and  perpetually 
neutral  State,  bound  to  observe  neutrality 
towards  all  other  States,  and  placed  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  contracting  parties ; 
and  the  shadow  of  connection  with  Tur- 
key and  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Turkey 
are  not  inconsistent  with  neutrality,  as  is 
shown  by  the  case  of  the  lake  district  of 
Savoy,  and  other  cases  which  might  be 
adduced. 

The  present  position  of  the  question  is, 
that  when  the  French  ask  us  to  name  a 
date  for  leaving  Egypt,  we  reply  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  weak  native  &;ovemment 
to  rule  the  country  so  long  as  the  low-class 
Europeans  who  inhabit  Alexandria  in 
great  numbers,  and  in  lesser  degree  the 
other  towns,  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the 
ordinary  law  ;  and  as  it  is  known  that  the 
French  object  to  modify  the  capitulations 
so  long  as  we  remain  in  Egypt,  we  in  turn 
charge  them  with  doing  noming  to  feudli- 
tate  our  leaving  it,  but  on  the  contrary 
with  making  the  difficulties  which  are  the 
cause  of  our  staying  there.  As  long  ago 
as  1857  this  Question  of  Europeans  of  bad 
character  in  Egypt  had  become  an  urgent 
one,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  though  only 
an  historical  curiosity,  that  the  opposition 
to  proper  police  control  over  low-class 
Europeans  m  Egypt  came  orifi;inally  from 
England.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  subject 
very  important  in  itself  is  being  used  now 
upon  both  sides  deceptively. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  English  occu- 
pation, there  is  this  thin^  to  be  said,  that 
so  long  as  the  French  violently  denounce 
the  occupation,  it  is  likely  to  continue. 
Some  of  the  more  moderate  and  more 
reasonable  of  the  French  newspapers  have 
themselves  pointed  out  that  Enmnd  went 
to  Egypt  with  the  consent  of  £uropeto 
re-establish  order;  that  she  went  alone 
and  at  some  risk  and  with  much  cost,  and, 
indeed,  they  might  add  that  we  asked  first 
France  and  then  Italy  to  go  with  us,  and 
went  alone  only  after  our  invitation  had 
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been  refused  by  both  ;  refused,  ia  the  case 
of  the  former,  by  the  Chamber  after  ac- 
ceptance by  the  government.  These  mod- 
erate journals  argue  that  the  English  must 
judge  for  themselves  whether  it  is  yet 
safe  for  them  to  leave  the  country  which 
they  undoubtedly  mean  some  day  to  leave ; 
that  it  would  be  a  folly  for  France  to  court 
refusal  by  asking  questions  too  definite 
in  form,  and  a  still  greater  folly  to  fight 
for  such  a  cause.  These  journals  have 
pointed  out  the  extraordinary  reversal  of 
French  policy  which  is  involved  in  the 
proposal  to  use  the  Turks  to  drive  England 
morally  out  of  Egypt,  France  having  al- 
ways been  throughout  her  history  the 
most  reluctant  of  all  the  powers  to  admit 
the  existence  of  Turkish  sovereignty  in 
EgyP^  Is  France  willing,  they  ask,  to 
restore  the  supremacy  of  the  sultan  in 
Tunis  or  Algeria  ? 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  French  agita- 
tion against  the  English  occupation  of 
Egj-pt,  which  reached  its  height  in  No- 
vember last,  may  well  be  pleasing  to  Rus- 
sia, and  has  awakened  illusions  for  the 
future,  as  well  as  cynical  thoughts  about 
the  past,  in  the  sultan's  mind.  The  class 
of  feelings  which  it  has  aroused  in  Turkey 
finds  expression  in  harmless  notes  to  the 
British  government,  which  I  take  it  are 
hardly  read,  although  they  are  occasionally 
replied  to.  The  feeling  aroused  in  Rus- 
sia by  the  action  of  France  may  possibly 
bode  more  danger  to  European  peace, 
because,  although  there  is  no  alliance  be- 
tween Russia  and  France,  yet  if  France 
backs  all  the  proceedings  of  Russia  in 
Bulgaria,  Russia  in  return  will  find  her- 
self forced  to  back  all  the  proceedii^  of 
France  with  regard  to  Egypt,  and  the 
result  may  be  some  wound  to  British 
pride  which  conceivably  may  lead  to  war. 
Except  as  regards  Russia  and  Turkey, 
France  of  course  only  increases  her  isola- 
tion by  her  Ejjyptian  policy.  Italv  is 
forced  if  possible  farther  away  irom 
France,  whilst  Austria  and  Germany  re- 
main indifferent,  or  think  only  of  them- 
selves. It  would  almost  seem  as  though 
no  real  calculation  of  interest  presided 
over  the  policy  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office.  Provided  that  France  can  show 
herself  able  to  make  a  sufficient  noise  in 
the  world,  it  would  seem  as  though  French 
politicians  were  indifferent  to  the  drivinfi^ 
of  Italy  and  England  into  the  arms  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  while  they  secure 
only  the  approval  of  Turkey  and  the  pla^ 
tonic  alliance  of  Russia.  Clearly  French 
politicians  do  not  adopt  that  elementary 
maxim  of  diplomacy  which  rivals  in  sim- 


plicity the  "  Never  prophesy  unless  you 
know "  of  daily  lite ;  namely,  ^  Never 
make  a  fuss  unless  you  see  your  way 
ahead."  Obviously,  France,  in  telling 
England  to  leave  Egypt,  only  postpones 
the  date  of  the  evacuation.  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  whose  power,  so  long  as 
he  terrifies  the  Tories  by  sheer  ener^, 
and  paralyzes  the  Liberal  party  by  receiv- 
ing Mr.  C;hamberlain*s  support,  it  is  diffi- 
ciUt  to  over-estimate,  does  not,  unless  he 
has  strangely  and  suddenly  changed  bis 
views,  beueve  in  the  expediency  of  a 
British  occupation  of  Egypt,  not  to  speak 
of  its  necessity.  But  Lord  Ranclolph 
Churchill  is  an  opportunist  even  more 
distinctly  than  a  peace-loving  democrat, 
and  be  knows  that  John  Bull  will  not  leave 
Egypt  as  lonsr  as  France  bids  him  do  so, 
so  ths^  be  win  probably  not  oppose  Lord 
Salisbury's  policy.  The  net  result  of 
French  action  is  simply  to  court  refusal, 
to  drive  England  into  an  alliance  with 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and  to  make 
the  continuance  of  the  occupation  certain. 
The  real  value  of  a  position  in  Egypt, 
whilst  it  is  admittedly  important  as  re- 
^rds  an  Indian  rising  or  a  war  with 
China,  is  easily  exaggerated.  In  a  great 
war  in  which  France  was  against  us,  or 
in  which  Italy  (though,  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances A  Italian  friendship,  this  may 
be  neglected)  was  one  of  a  coalition  of 
hostile  powers,  the  Suez  Canal  would  be 
useless.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
run  past  France  and  Corsica  on  the  one 
side  and  Algeria  and  Tunis  on  the  other, 
and  to  command  the  Mediterranean  suffi- 
ciently to  convoy  troops,  supplies,  and 
goods,  while  keeping  our  command  in  the 
Channel  and  patfolTing  the  seas  of  the 
whole  world.  We  cannot,  in  short,  safely 
carry  troops  through  the  Mediterranean 
against  either  Italy  in  a  combination  or 
France  alone,  and  wis  whether  Russia  be 
or  be  not  at  Constantinople,  and  be  or  be 
not  at  war  with  us.  In  a  war  in  which 
France  was  against  us,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  France  could  not  communi- 
cate with  her  Eastern  possessions  at  all, 
and  we  with  ours  only  by  way  of  the  Cape, 
and  that  the  Suez  Canal,  as  regards  bel- 
ligerents, would  virtually  be  dosed.  But 
nations  do  not^ht  for  points  which  are 
vital  and  let  go  all  points  which  are  not. 
Nations  generally  figntfor  sentiment ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  present  frame  of 
the  British  mind  and  state  of  the  British 
temper  we  shall  not  go  out  of  Egypt  as 
long  as  France  orders  us  to  so.  The  rais- 
ing of  the  Egyptian  questionnas  confirmed 
the  prospects  of  peace,  by  placing  on  the 
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one  side  four  powers  and  on  the  other  two 
units,  and  the  only  doubt  of  this  concerns 
the  effect  that  has  been  produced  in  the 
mind  of  the  Russian  emperor  by  the  use 
of  hostile  language  between  England  and 
France.  In  the  next  article  of  this  series 
I  may  have  to  consider  whether  an  ar- 
rangement between  England  and  Russia 
is  or  is  not  possible,  and  whether  Europe 
might  not  arrive  at  a  lasting  peace  based 
on  the  isolation  of  France.  Since  the 
raising  of  the  Egyptian  question  b^ 
France,  Germany  has  ceased  to  find  it 
necessary  to  proclaim  a  constant  willing- 
ness to  help  French  interests  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  chanee  was  not  coinci- 
dent with  the  return  of  the  Conservatives 
to  power  in  Great  Britain.  If  it  had  been, 
we  should  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  dislike  felt  by  Prince  Bismarck  for 
some  English  Liberal  politicians.  But 
while  three  years  ago  Prince  Bismarck  by 
no  means  completely  endorsed  our  Egyp- 
tian policy,  and  occasionally  joined  with 
France  to  slight  us,  as  he  also  did  at  one 
time  as  regards  the  Congo  ;  and  although 
he  backed  up  French  aggression  in  the 
case  of  the  New  Hebrides,  yet  the  change 
which  took  place  on  his  coming  to  an 
agreement  with  us  about  Zanzibar  —  an 
agreement  distasteful  to  France  and  made 
without  consulting  her  in  advance  —  was 
rather  coincident  with  the  revival  of  strong 
feeling  between  England  and  France  about 
the  Egyptian  question  than  with  the 
change  of  government.  Even  after  the 
present  government  had  been  in  power  we 
seemed  to  be  floundering  between  the 
hostility  of  France  and  the  hostility  of 
Germany.  France  was  flouting  us  about 
the  New  Hebrides  and  Germany  was 
openly  ridiculing  us  through  her  oflicial 
press.  It  pleased  Mr.  Ash  mead  Bartlett 
to  ascribe  the  isolation  of  England  as  well 
as  her  feebleness  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  by  any  fair  observer  that 
its  causes  lay  deeper  than  party.  We 
seemed  unable  to  mollify  either  France  or 
Germany,  and  yet  still  to  want  one  or  the 
other  as  our  friend,  and  to  be  without  a 
friend  in  the  whole  world.  It  looked  as 
though  I  taly  \vere  our  only  friend  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  power,  but  as  though 
we  had  none  at  all  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Salisbury.  Suddenly  all  this  was 
changed,  and  we  became  firm  friends  not 
only  once  a.^ain  with  Italy  but  also  with 
Austria,  and  through  Austria  with  Ger- 
many. This  change  may  partly  have  been 
aided  by  wise  policy  on  Lord  Salisbury's 
part,  but  the  most  important  factor  in  pro- 
ducing it  was  aggression  on  the  part  of 


Russia  and  aggressive  language  on  the 
part  of  France  —  the  action  of  Russia  in 
Bulgaria,  and  the  language  of  France 
upon  the  question  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned. 

If  England  had  been  inclined  to  let  the 
Egyptian  debt  take  care  of  itself ;  to  insist 
during  the  occupation  on  defying  the 
capitulations,  as  French  generals  would 
have  defied  them ;  to  take  her  own  course, 
which  she  firmly  believes  to  be  the  wise 
and  scientific  course,  as. to  quarantine  ;  to 
insist  on  simple  justice  as  regards  the  tax* 
ation  of  foreigners,  —  France  would  have 

f rumbled,  but  probably  not  fought,  and 
'gypt  would  have  been  the  better  for  the 
action  of  England  and  none  the  worse  for 
the  grumbling  of  France.  England  did 
none  of  these  things.  Throughout  the 
occupation  she  has  been  courteous  and, 
internationally  speaking,  law-abiding  to 
the  verge  of  weakness.  On  only  one  oc- 
casion nas  she  allowed  of  the  faintest  in- 
fraction of  international  agreement,  and 
then  under  the  pressure  of  overwhelming^ 
necessity,  and  with  her  action  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  an  apology  and  explana- 
tion, and  condoned  by  the  general  opinion 
of  Europe.  The  French,  instead  of  quiedy 
holding  the  English  Liberal  party  to  its 
declarations,  and,  through  it,  the  country, 
have  noisily  stepped  m  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  with- 
drawal. The  Conservative  party  in  En- 
gland would  have  left  to  the  Liberals  the 
unpopularity,  whenever  they  should  next 
come  in,  ot  actually  quitting  Egypt,  and 
so  risking  a  fresh  rising,  or  the  trouble  of 
carrying  out  the  arrangements  for  neutral- 
ization. Now,  however,  under  the  rumor 
of  French  menace,  the  neutralization 
scheme  of  the  Liberals,  with  any  personal 
leaning  towards  it  of  Lord  F^dolph 
Churchill,  has  for  the  present  vanished* 
and  both  parties  {pace  Mr.  Labouchere) 
are  for  the  illogical  but  safe  status  qua* 
"  II  n'y  a  que  le  provisoire  qui  dure,"  and 
it  looks  as  though  a  temporary  occupation 
had  been  given  a  longer  life  by  the  recent 
language  of  France  and  Turkey,  and  by 
the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a 
Franco-Russian  understanding  at  Constan- 
tinople. Powers  and  parties  are  human, 
and  self-interest  itself  is  often  a  less  strong 
human  motive  than  the  desire  to  annoy 
one's  neighbors.  Bentham  somewhere 
i  proves  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  disin- 
'  tercsted  malevolence,  and  I  fear  that  if  it 
j  exists  at  all  it  is  occasionally  tobe  discov- 
'  ercd  in  nations,  at  all  events  as  highly  de- 
I  veloped  as  in  the  proverbial  dog  in  the 
,  manger.    There  are  in  England  a  great 
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number  of  persons  who  are  persuaded 
tliat  the  military  occupation  of  Egypt  is  a 
source  of  strength  to  England.  But  a 
large  majority  of  these,  who  are  them- 
selves not  a  majority  of  the  electorate,  are 
persuaded  that  we  are  bound  by  promises 
voluntarily  made  to  Europe  that  the  occu- 
pation is  to  be  temporary,  and  for  practi- 
cal purposes  these  count  on  the  side  of  the 
persons  who  are  against  the  occupation. 
France  herself  has  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  those  who  will  strain  a  point  to 
avoid  giving  immediate  effect  to  our  prom- 
ises, and  must  have  increased  the  number 
of  those  who  persuade  themselves  that  the 
remaining  in  Egypt  is  a  British  interest. 
If  France  would  help  us  in  Egypt,  if  she 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  such  men 
as  was  M.  Barr^re,  as  is  M.  d'Aunay,  in 
resisting  the  selfish  action  of  individual 
Frenchmen  at  Cairo,  when  they  behave  in 
a  manner  really  Jiostile  to  the  higher  in- 
terests of  the  French  nation ;  if  the  French 
government  would  give  up  the  capitula- 
tions and  replace  them  by  a  proper  system 
of  police  and  a  just  criminal  law;  if  we 
were  aided  and  not  thwarted,  —  evacuation 
or  neutralization  at  an  early  date  might 
indeed  become  possible.  So  different  has 
been  French  action,  that  many,  seeing  M. 
Barr^re  unable  to  cope  with  the  Bosphore 
Egyptien^  and  M.  d'Aunay  in  late  times 
forced  to  support  his  compatriots,  jump 
very  wrongly  to  the  conclusion  that  M. 
Barr^re,  ancl  later  M.  d^Aunay  —  that  in 
fact  the  French  consul-general  as  such  — 
must  be  the  centre  and  soul  of  French 
resistance  to  the  occupation.  Both  M. 
Barr^re  and  M.  d'Aunay  are  very  able 
men,  neither  of  them  perhaps  too  much 
burdened  with  pedantic  principle;  both 
speak  and  write  English  perfectly,  and 
have  lived  long  in  England,  whicn  is  a 
help  towards  understanding  English  ways 
and  modes  of  thoudit.  M.  Barr^re  m- 
deed  is  a  man  who  found  himself  equally 
at  home  on  the  barricades  supporting  the 
Commune  at  the  age  of  twenty  and,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  on  the  European  commission 
of  the  Danube,  patronizing  aristocratic 
Austria  herself,  a  man  to  whom  English  is 
so  familiar  that  a  drawing-room  at  Albert 
Gate,  when  he  already  held  the  rank  of 
minister,  once  presented  the  singular  spec- 
tacle of  a  French  ambassador  and  a  French 
minister  discussing  between  themselves 
in  the  English  tongue,  into  which  they 
had  unconsciously  dropped,  in  the  course 
of  theif  conversation,  the  problem  how 
their  country  might  best  get  the  English 
out  of  Egypt.  M.  d'Aunay  inherits  from 
his  direct  ancestor  Lepelletier  a  habit  of 


courteous  give  and  take,  and  speaks  and 
writes  English,  if  not  with  the  British 
vigor  of  M.  Waddington  and  M.  Barr^re, 
at  least  with  great  skill.  These  men  un- 
derstand how  to  get  the  English  out  of 
Egypt  and  how  to  keep  them  there,  and  if 
they  have  had  to  keep  them  there,  it  is 
because  persons  in  France,  incompetent 
to  judge  of  policy,  have  imposed  on  them, 
as  well  as  on  their  masters  in  France,  a 
line  of  action  of  which  they  see  the  folly. 
Some  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  France 
of  recent  years  have  been  of  the  calibre  of 
chairmen  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  but 
M.  de  Freycinet  was  a  cautious  statesman 
of  European  fame,  and  whatever  faults  he 
may  have  had,  knew  perfectly  —  as  well 
as  M.  Barrfere,  whom  he  detested,  or  as 
M.  d'Aunay,  whom  he  trusted  —  how  mis- 
taken was  the  policy  he  was  driven  to 
pursue. 

The  opportunist  politicians,  or  succes- 
sors of  Gambetta,  composed  the  party 
which  was  most  active  in  the  anti-English 
outcry.  Just  as,  the  moment  after  their 
leader  died,  they  advocated  alliance  with 
that  Russia  which  he  abhorred  and  against 
which  he  looked  to  Germany  to  protect 
the  world ;  so,  while  Gambetta  followed 
the  earlier  statesman  of  France  in  detest- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Turk  in  Africa, 
and  was  a  representative  of  the  French- 
men who  backed  Mehemet  Ali,  his  party, 
immediately  after  he  was  gone,  began  to 
prompt  the  Turk  to  express  to  England 
his  desire  to  return  to  Cairo.  The  change 
in  the  Eg)rptian  policy  of  France,  when 
she  began  to  back  up  tne  sultan's  suprem- 
acy, is  perhaps  more  extraordinary  in 
suddeimess  and  completeness  than  any 
modem  national  change  of  front  except 
England's  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  offered 
Herat  to  Persia  in  1870.  It  is  assumed 
by  the  English  press  that  the  word  was 
passed  by  me  French  government  to  the 
French  press  to  attack  England  about 
Egypt  The  Temps^  however,  which  is 
the  organ  of  the  Foreign  Oflfice,  was  very 
moderate  in  its  language.  The  most  vio- 
lent papers  are  not  under  government  in- 
fluence. This  violence,  as  I  have  shown, 
was  calculated  to  do  harm  to  the  interests 
of  France,  as  M.  de  Freycinet,  who  is  a 
wise  man,  must  have  been  well  aware.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that,  so  far  from  being 
desired,  it  was  inconvenient  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  France.  The  French  govern- 
ment lagged  behind  public  opinion  in 
place  of  leading  it,  and  the  government 
position,  as  expressed  to  England,  was  as 
follows:  that  France,  which  made  the 
canal,  and  has  a  large  amount  of  money  ii>- 
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vested  in  it»  and  which  is  also  historically 
and  sentimentally  interested  in  ^gypt, 
does  not  desire  to  press  England  to  leave 
Egypt  at  once,  but  merely  reminds  her  of 
her  promise  to  leave  it,  and  asks,  not  for 
a  fixed  date,  but  for  some  sort  of  approxi- 
mation to  a  date  at  which  the  English 
troops  will  leave.  France  is  willing  to 
engage  that  French  troops  shall  not  go  to 
Egypt,  and  desires  to  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement to  secure  the  absolute  neutrality 
of  the  country,  or  to  carry  out,  what  En- 
gland has  all  along  professed  to  be  her 
view,  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo 
ante  Arabia  but  with  some  security  talcen 
againbt  the  Arabis  of  the  future.  The 
moderation  of  the  French  demands  is, 
however,  the  result  of  failure  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  England,  except, 
indeed,  at  Constantinople,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that,  if  French  views  had  received 
more  support,  the  language  officially  em- 
ployed would  have  been  more  emphatic. 

In  the  mean  time  France  does  not  help 
us  to  withdraw.  She  protects  seditious 
newspapers  published  by  French  subjects  ; 
she  insists  upon  maintaining  to  the  letter 
the  capitulations,  by  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  Egypt,  not  only  by  England,  but 
after  England  is  gone,  should  England 
incline  to  go,  is  rendered  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  At  the  bottom  of  the  unwise 
and  somewhat  illogical  action  of  France 
there  lies,  as  there  almost  always  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  unwise  acts  on  the  part 
either  of  nations  or  of  individuals,  a  fit  of 
temper.  France  knows  that  if  England 
was  to  go  to  Egypt  at  all,  France  should 
have  accompanied  her.  France  agreed  to 
go,  but  the  Chamber  rejected  the  agree- 
ment. It  was  M.  de  Lesseps  who  really 
prevented  France  from  doing  that  whicn 
she  had  promised  to  do,  and,  after  the 
collapse  of  Arabi,  leading  French  politi- 
cians blamed  M.  de  Lesseps  for  mislead- 
ing them  as  to  Arabics  power.  And  so 
the  French,  profoundly  dissatisfied  with 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  their  own 
inaction,  have  striven  to  avenge  their  mis- 
take by  thwarting  the  English  in  Egypt ; 
and  every  check  to  the  French  army, 
whether  in  Madagascar  or  Tonquin,  has 
but  intensified  their  malevolence.  Mutual 
sulkincss  on  the  part  of  France  and  En- 
gland in  regard  to  Egypt  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. France  does  not  mean  to  fight  for 
Egypt,  and  yet  is  not  satisfied  to  have  been 
ousted  from  it.  And  Eni^land  will  stay 
there,  although  nearly  all  Liberals  and 
many  Conservatives  desire  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  country,  just  because  England 
will  not  leave  Egypt  under  pressure,  and 


there  will  continue  to  be  pressure  enourii 
exerted  by  France  to  make  it  impossible 
for  England  to  leave.  The  troops  will  be 
brought  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria,  and  be 
reduced  to  under  three  thousand  men,  Imt 
complete  evacuation  will  not  take  place. 

In  the  writings  of  French  newspapers 
upon  Egypt  there  Is  a  great  deal  ot  exag- 
geration. The  popular  belief  in  France, 
which  is  not  shared  by  the  men  who  am- 
trol  her  destinies,  is  that  Ens^land  is  an 
annexing  power,  anxious  tolay  nands  upon 
all  possible  portions  of  the  world,  and 
checked  only  here  and  there  bj  France 
and  Germany.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
many  years  past,  with  the  exception  of 
the  movement  upon  Burmah,  which  was 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  French  agent 
there,  England  has  made  no  annexations 
except  in  self-defence  against  the  annex- 
ation policy  of  Germany  or  France,  and 
has  declined  to  annex  the  Csuneroons, 
Zanzibar,  and  Egypt  itself,  not  to  speak  of 
other  countries,  over  and  over  again. 

I  have  assumed  that  France,  however 
much  she  grumbles,  does  not  intend  to 
fight  for  ^ypt  If  France  meant  busi> 
ness  and  were  determined  to  brave  all 
consequences,  if  she  intended  even  to 
risk  war  for  Egypt  without  actually  pro- 
voking it,  she  would  take  one  step  wnidi 
is  always  in  the  minds  of  Frencn  politi* 
cians.  She  would  take  England  out  of  the 
most  favorable  and  place  her  in  the  most 
unfavorable  column  of  the  French  tariff, 
at  the  same  time  allowing  free  entry  into 
France  for  certain  classes  of  yarns  wbi^ 
are  absolutely  needed  in  the  French  cot* 
ton-spinning  industrv.  Ever3rtfaing  else 
that  France  absolutely  needs  and  that  she 
at  present  gets  from  us,  she  could,  it  is 
argued,  get  from  Germanv  and  Belgium, 
and  a  very  slight  rise  in  toe  price  of  oei^ 
tain  goods  woSd  only  be  an  inconvenience 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  inconvenience 
which  she  bears  already  in  the  form  of 
duties  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Anothtf 
step  that  France  would  take  would  be  to 
raise  some  pretext  in  Egypt  for  interfer- 
ence, and  French  troops  would  be  landed, 
nominallv  as  against  Egypt,  at  some  point 
on  the  Egyptian  coast,  with  a  declare 
tion  of  penect  friendliness  towards  Ea* 
gland,  but  with  the  intention  that  thej 
sliould  remain  there  as  long  as  our  troops 
remained.  The  friendship  of  luly  and 
our  joint  naval  power  prevent  all  chance 
of  a  sudden  attack  by  France  on  Egypt^ 
and  make  it  impossible  for  France  to 
hope  to  hold  Egypt  in  tiie  event  of  war. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  we  ourselves  in 
that  case  would  derive  little  or  no  ben^ 
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from  its  posession.  But  no  strength  of 
our  own  and  no  strength  on  the  part  of 
Italy  could  prevent  a  landing  of  French 
troops  in  Egypt  on  pretence  of  some  vio- 
lation of  the  capitulations  against  a  French 
subject,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how 
a  termination  could  be  put  to  a  virtual 
joint  occupation  except  by  that  neutraliza- 
tion which  France  herself  demands ;  a 
neutralization,  the  name  of  which  scares 
people  here,  though  in  my  opinion,  if  prop- 
erly secured,  it  would  offer  nothing  but 
advantages  to  this  country. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  action  of 
France  with  respect  to  Egypt,  which  is, 
that  when  M.  de  Freycinet  talked  of 
Eg>'pt  it  was  the  canal  that  he  really  had 
in  view,  and  that,  knowing  as  he  dia  that 
he  would  not  be  able  by  pressure  to  get 
his  way  in  regard  to  Egypt,  he  must  have 
meant  only  to  get  it  with  regard  to  the 
canal.  The  most  authoritative  statement 
of  the  French  views  upon  the  subject  is 
M.  de  Freycinet's  own,  when  he  said  that 
England  and  Italy  had  put  forth  one  view 
and  that  France  had  put  forth  another,  but 
that  the  other  powers   insisted  that   En- 

fland  and  France  should  agree,  and  that 
e  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
that  agreement  was  reached.  The  only 
difficulty  in  settling  the  question  of  the 
canal  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
servative Cabinet  somewhat  hesitates  to 
settle  it  for  fear  of  Parliamentary  attack. 
Everybody  seems  to  mean  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  the  canal.  There  is  no 
real  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject itself,  but  only  a  divergence  of  lan- 
guage between  the  proposals  which  En- 
fland  and  France  have  made  respectively, 
•roposals  to  secure  by  international  agree- 
ment the  freedom  of  the  Suez  Canal,  both 
in  peace  and  in  war,  at  all  times  for  all 
ships,  whether  of  trade  or  war,  have  been 
made  by  England  at  least  twice.  Now 
France  can  come  to  an  agreement  with 
England  upon  this  subject  whenever  she 
pleases,  and  if  she  uses  language  of  in- 
sistence it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  through  a  door  which  is  already 
open,  so  as  to  be  able  to  celebrate  a  tri- 
umph. The  other  powers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Russia,  which  will  do  what  is 
most  agreeable  to  France,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  shadow  of  an  alliance,  think  the 
English  canal  proposals  sufficient  and  sat- 
isfactory, and  the  only  difficulty  has  been 
a  difficulty  about  words,  and  the  only  rea- 
son why  there  has  been  no  agreement  has 
been  because  there  was  no  real  desire  for 
agreement,  inasmuch  as  each  government 
is  afraid  of  its   Parliament.     The  state- 
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ment  which  has  been  repeatedly  tele- 
graphed to  various  journals  that  England 
declined  to  entertain  French  proposals  for 
a  neutralization  of  the  canal  which  would 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  English  fleets 
in  time  of  war,  is  a  mere  confusion,  for 
France  has  never  made  and  never  intends 
to  make  any  such  proposition.  The  pow- 
ers agree  that  the  canal  should  be  made 
free  on  all  sides,  and  should  be  protected 
against  blockade,  but  none  of  them  desire 
to  limit  its  use  by  ships  of  war.  The 
disputes  about  words  have  been  formi- 
dable, no  doubt,  and  have  been  intensi- 
fied by  the  peculiarity  of  the  problem,  for 
there  is  no  diplomatic  question  in  the 
world  similar  to  that  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
According  to  a  witty  remark  ascribed  to 
Baron  Solvyns,  the  Belgian  minister  at 
this  court,  a  diplomatic  career  consists  in 
passing  one's  life  in  explaining  to  others 
things  which  you  do  not  understand  your- 
self, and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
that  kind  of  diplomacy  employied  upon  the 
questions  relating  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

It  is  rather  a  startling  statement,  but 
one  which  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  canal 
has  been  neutralized  from  the  first,  and  is 
neutral  at  this  moment.  Its  neutrality  is 
read  into  the  original  firman  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Act  of  Concession.  The  action 
taken  by  France  during  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  constituted  an  admission  of  this 
neutrality,  and  was  consistent  with  some- 
thing more  than  that  which  we  have  al- 
ways meant  by  it,  namely,  equal  freedom 
for  the  use  of  the  canal  by  all  powers.  In 
the  Russo-Turkish  war,  Russia  engaged 
not  to  bring  the  canal  within  the  sphere 
of  operations.  M.  de  Lesseps  at  one  time 
made  a  proposal  for  the  neutralization  of 
the  canal  in  terms  which  were  approved 
by  the  French  government,  but  to  which 
the  English  government  saw  objections 
which  they  did  not  explain.  After  Arabi*s 
insurrection,  further  plans  for  dealing  with 
the  canal  were  discussed  between  the  gov- 
ernments, but  an  ambiguity  arose  ^om 
the  use  of  the  word  neutralization  in  two 
different  senses.  England  at  one  time 
rejected  a  suggestion  of  neutrality,  under- 
standing that  neutrality  meant  the  closing 
of  the  canal  against  all  vessels  of  war  at 
all  times,  which  was  never,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  intended  by  France ;  but  England 
proposed  as  her  own,  in  a  subsequent 
communication,  a  measure  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  which  had  been  proposed  by 
France  in  1877.  The  English  proposal  is 
that  whilst  all  ships  at  all  times  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  through,  there  should,  in 
times  of  war,  be  a  limit  of  time  as  to  ships 
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of  war  of  belligerents  remaining  in  or  about 
the  canal ;  that  no  hostilities  should  take 
place  in  the  approaches  to  the  canal ;  that 
no  fortifications  should  be  erected  on  or 
near  it ;  and  that  the  canal  and  its  neigh- 
borhood should  not  be  made  the  base  of 
military  operations.  I  repeat  that  there 
is  no  real  difference  of  opinion  between 
England  and  France,  and  that  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  concluded  now  by  a  public 
statement  on  the  part  of  England  that  she 
is  willing  to  accept  the  very  words  of  the 
proposalmade  by  M.  de  Lesseps. 

There  are  a  good  many  differences  be- 
tween England  and  France  besides  those 
which  concern  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal. 
In  the  New  Hebrides  there  was  a  viola- 
tion of  an  engagement  with  us,  as  well  as 
that  complete  disregard  of  native  rights 
which  has  now  become  universal  on  the 
part  of  European  powers.  In  Madagas- 
car, where  the  government  of  England 
has  decided  not  to  interfere,  there  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  name  of  France  a  violation 
of  every  principle  which  keeps  civilized 
mankind  together,  an  outrage  which 
rouses  the  indignation  of  English  High 
Churchmen,  Congregationalists,  and  Qua- 
kers, who  are  all  strongly  represented  in 
the  Madagascar  missions,  and  attracts  to 
their  views  upon  the  subject  the  sympathy 
of  members  of  other  religious  denomina- 
tions. Moreover  the  formation  of  a  French 
military  establishment  at  Diego  Suarez  or 
British  Sound,  is  regarded  by  English 
naval  men  as  directed  against  this  coun- 
try. On  the  upper  Niger  the  French  are 
coming  into  conflict  with  the  interests  of 
the  British  traders  established  on  that 
river,  as  they  are  also  upon  the  Congo. 
The  French  are  annexing  other  islands  in 
the  Pacific  besides  the  New  Hebrides 
group,  and  are  threatening  to  use  them 
for  convict  stations,  to  the  intense  dissat- 
isfaction of  our  Australian  colonists.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  annexation  is  of 
islands  the  independence  of  which  France 
has  engaged  herself  to  this  country  to 
respect,  as  for  example,  Raiatea.  In 
regard  to  the  Ecrdhous  group,  near  Jer- 
sey, the  French  keep  open  a  dispute  of  a 
dangerous  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
China  as  in  Egypt,  and  as  in  Madagascar 
indeed,  but  that  Madagascar  is  an  evident 
case  of  wolf  and  lamb,  the  French  con- 
sider that  they  have  grievances  against  us. 
In  the  case  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries 
and  French  shore  questions,  each  country 
finds  grave  fault  with  the  other. 

It  is  necessary  for  us  to  examine  these 
questions  at  some  little  length,  because 
out  of  almost  any  one  of  them  war  might 


easily  arise.  The  French  nation  is  not 
united  upon  these  questions.  The  most 
powerful  newspapers  in  France  by  no 
means  adopt  the  colonial  policy*  M. 
Cl^menceau,  one  of  the  strongest  of 
French  politicians,  condemns  it,  as  it  is 
condemned  also  from  the  other  side  by 
the  Monarchical  opposition,  and  by  in- 
dependent financial  reformers.  With  a 
deficit  in  every  budget  for  the  last  foor 
years,  which  has  risen  from  two  millions 
sterling,  five  years  ago,  to  ten  millioos 
sterling  last  year,  and  about  ten  millions 
this,  France  cannot  afford  to  pour  oat 
gold  upon  Tonquin,  and  Mada|;sLScar,  and 
Senegal,  and  other  pestilential  placeSi 
which  will  never  briii^  in  a  tithe  ol  what 
they  have  cost.  The  colonial  policy 
greatly  weakens  the  military  position  ot 
France  in  Europe,  and  disorganizes  her 
finances,  while  it  compromises  the  efli- 
ciency  of  the  only  thing  which  really 
counts  in  modem  Europe,  the  rapidityjK 
the  mobilization  of  the  reserves.  The 
colonial  policy  has  obviously  increased 
the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  French 
army  and  navy  in  time  of  war,  and  has 

fiven  hostages  to  England,  which  would 
e  able  to  cut  the  communication  between 
France  and  all  these  so-called  colonies,  if 
the  two  countries  were  at  war.  France 
has  acted  in  Tunis  in  a  way  that  has  iiri* 
tated  Italy ;  she  has  incurred  the  lasting 
resentment  of  the  Australian  colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  Which  one  day  will  form  the 
third  power  in  the  world,  and  she  has 
permanently  alienated  that  which  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  strongest  military 
empires  —  China.  The  Tonquin  policy  A 
France  has  increased  the  chance  of  China 
joining  England  whenever  France  joins 
Russia,  and  a  Chinese  alliance  in  the  Pa- 
cific is  certainly  not  to  be  despised. 

The  French  colonial  policy  has  always 
been  a  very  costly  one.  French  subjects 
in  the  French  dominions  outside  of  Alge- 
ria and  France  cost  France  about  j£t  per 
head  per  year.  British  subjects  in  the  Bri^ 
ish  dominions  outside  of  the  United  King- 
dom cost  us  about  21/.  per  head  per  year, 
excluding  indirect  naval  expenditure  mxA 
both  sides.  The  French  colonial  poucy 
from  the  time  of  Colbert  to  the  present 
day  has  been  closely  connected  with  the 
French  doctrines  ox  protection,  and  the 
dominant  idea  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
tension of  French  dominion  is  to  place 
differential  duties  upon  foreign  goods.  In 
some  cases,  but  not  in  all,  a  religioas 
persecution  on  a  small  scale  also  plays  its 
part,  and  the  French  flag,  which  does  not 
protect  Catholic  interests  at  home,^ves 
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them  something  more  than  an  equal  chance 
abroad.  I  suppose  it  is  useless  to  speak 
of  the  rights  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  which  are  annexed  by 
France.  Looking  to  our  own  past,  it 
does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  an  English- 
man to  do  so.  But  we  may  hope  that 
when  the  historian  of  the  future  comes  to 
deal  with  the  times  in  which  we  live  he 
will  point  out  that  England  in  this  respect 
grew  better  whilst  France  grew  worse.  It 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  in  consider- 
ing the  subject,  that  the  French  colonies 
are  all  of  what  we  should  call  the  crown- 
colony  type,  and  that  none  of  them  resem- 
ble Canada  or  Australia  or  the  Cape  in 
getting  their  own  way.  Where  the  sup- 
posed commercial  interests  of  France 
come  into  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
colonists,  as  seen  by  the  colonists  them- 
selves, colonial  interests  have  to  give  way, 
and  where  the  colonists  desire  to  buy  m 
the  cheapest  market,  the  French  have 
frequently  insisted  upon  their  being  made 
to  buy,  by  means  of  differential  duties,  the 
dearer  goods  of  France. 

The  present  difficulties  between  France 
and  China,  in  which  the  French  suppose, 
rightlv  or  wrongly,  that  the  Chinese  have 
us  benind  them,  have  grown  gradually  out 
of  the  difficulty  whicn  arose  during  the 
Tonquin  war.  English  sympathies  will 
naturally  go  with  China  in  her  desire  her- 
self to  undertake,  in  concert  with  the  Holy 
See,  the  protection  of  Catholic  interests. 
We  know  how  in  the  past  these  real  inter- 
ests have  been  jeopardized  by  their  con- 
nection with  the  political  interests  of 
France.  We  know  that  on  the  whole  the 
London  Missionary  Society  has  succeeded 
perfectly  of  recent  years  in  dealing  di- 
rectly and  peacefully  with  the  Chinese ; 
and  we  desire  to  see  the  causes  of  future 
quarrel  lessened,  as  they  would  be  if  Catho- 
lic interests  in  China  received  the  peaceful 
protection  of  the  Vatican  rather  than  the 
gunboat  protection  of  the  French  republic. 
In  the  long  run,  China,  upon  this  subject, 
is  certain  to  get  her  way.  China  is  now 
too  strong  for  France  to  take  Pekin  with- 
out a  fight  which  would  greatly  reduce  her 
Continental  fighting  power.  But  France 
could,  single-handed,  still  take  Pekin,  be- 
cause the  Chinese  will  not  yet  make  intel- 
ligent modern  use  of  their  splendid  men, 
and  their  officers  are  still  silly  beyond 
description.  War  between  France  and 
China,  if  a  real  war,  and  not  the  ambigu- 
ous state  of  things  which  prevailed  on  a 
recent  occasion,  would  be  so  serious  for 
us,  with  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  China  trade 
in  our  hands,  as  against  the  three  per  cent. 


which  France  possesses,  that  it  mav  be 
considered  that  an  effective  blockacfe  of 
the  Chinese  coast  could  not  be  enforced 
by  France  without  the  certainty  of  such 
irritation  arising  on  our  side  that  we  our- 
selves should  be  drawn  into  the  vortex. 
As  the  French  have  something  to  say  for 
themselves  upon  the  Egyptian  question, 
so,  too,  with  regard  to  the  Chinese.  It  is 
true  that  our  influence  at  Pekin  is  great, 
and  that  it  is  not  of  a  description  very 
friendly  to  the  French.  If  our  influence 
there  is  menaced,  it  Is  not  by  French 
influence  that  it  is  menaced,  ana  it  is  not 
a  Frenchman  who  is  likely  to  obtain  the 
key  of  the  position  by  becoming  the  future 
tsung  shut  wu  sze,  or  inspector -general 
of  imperial  maritime  customs. 

As  regards  the  French  position  in  non- 
Algerian  Africa,  it  is  well  known  that  vast 
sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in  Sene- 
gal in  the  attempt  to  lay  out  a  railroad  to- 
wards the  upper  Niger,  and  much  also 
has  been  expended  in  trying  to  found  an 
empire  upon  the  Congo,  efforts  which  Ger- 
many has  done  all  in  her  power  to  promote, 
because  she  agrees  with  English  observ- 
ers as  to  the  weakening  effect  upon  the 
French  power  in  Europe  of  her  new  colo- 
nial policy.  In  the  case  of  the  Niger, 
French  and  British  interests  at  one  time 
came  sharply  into  conflict,  but  the  west- 
African  conference  held  at  Berlin  in  1884 
laid  down  the  respective  spheres  of  influ- 
ence and  established  the  principle  of  com- 
mercial freedom  for  the  Niger,  so  that 
difficulties  are  at  an  end  for  the  present. 
At  the  same  time  if  the  French  choose  to 
go  on  spending  suflicient  money,  they  will 
ultimately,  although  at  vast  cost,  reach 
Timbuctoo  both  from  the  side  of  Senegal 
and  also  from  that  of  Algeria.  The  French 
expenditure  in  the  district  is,  however, 
probably  connected  in  some  degree  with 
hidden  designs  against  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  which  form  a  source  of  possible 
European  complications  for  the  future, 
inasmuch  as  Spanish  pride  would  be 
greatly  wounded  by  the  conquest  of  Mo- 
rocco by  the  French,  whilst  England  pos- 
sesses in  Morocco  a  considerable  trade. 
As  regards  the  Congo,  I  know  that  I 
attempt  to  swim  against  the  stream  of 
English  opinion  in  regard  to  the    help 

fiven  by  this  country  to  the  exclusion  of 
ortugal  from  what  1  believe  to  have  been 
her  ancient  possessions  upon  the  Congo 
coast,  and  I  also  differ  from  many  in  En- 
gland in  thinking  that  the  International 
Association,  which  has  now  become  the 
personal  Congo  kingdom  of  the  king  of 
the  Belgians,  has  by  no  means  shown  by 
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its  past  that  it  was  any  more  worthy  than 
Portugal,  which  was  not  thought  worthy, 
to  receive  the  control  of  the  vast  districts 
in  the  interior.  While  by  the  policy  of 
the  west-African  conference  and  by  the 
assistance  given  by  Prince  Bismarck  both 
to  France  and  to  the  king  of  the  Belgians 
in  1SS4,  France  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Congo  on  one  bank,  an  enormous  district 
in  the  heart  of  Africa  has  been  made  over 
to  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  with,  however, 
the  happy  condition  of  freedom  of  trade. 
Engagements  between  two  powers  with 
respect  to  African  annexation,  or,  indeed, 
with  regard  to  any  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  which  are  what  is  styled  "unoccu- 
pied," that  is,  occupied  by  the  black  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  properly  belong,  are  apt 
to  be  of  very  little  use.  For  example,  in 
1862  there  was  an  agreement  with  France 
that  neither  England  nor  France  would 
interfere  with  the  independence  of  Zanzi- 
bar, but  Germany  has  now  taken  away  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sultanas  nominal 
territory  there.  And  there  is  always  this 
risk  of  a  third  power  stepping  in.  On  the 
other  hand,  whatever  the  French  may 
think,  English  interests  in  Africa  arc 
secured  when  freedom  of  trade  has  been 
secured,  and  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  conference  at  Berlin 
in  1884  would  suit  England  better  than 
increase  of  territorial  responsibilities. 
These  considerations  leave  out  of  view, 
as  I  am  pledged  to  leave  out  of  view 
throughout  these  articles.  Questions  of 
right  or  wrong;  but  while  England  has 
not  in  these  matters  always  acted  upon 
the  principles  which  a  large  portion  at  all 
events  of  her  public  men  have  professed, 
in  the  case  of  other  countries  there  has 
never  been  much  desire  to  take  questions 
of  ethics  into  consideration  in  dealing 
with  weaker  peoples.  In  the  days  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  when  Christianity  was 
nominally  laid  down  as  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  the  great  Continental  powers,  it 
was  nevertheless  England  whicn  had  in- 
variably to  take  the  first  step  in  all  mat- 
ters which  concerned  the  suppression  of 
slavery  and  of  the  slave-trade,  and  her 
suggestions  were  viewed  frequently  with 
as  little  private  favor,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  public  language  held,  as  is  ex- 
tended now  bv  Prince  Bismarck  to  English 
views  upon  the  subject  of  Turkish  reform. 
Just  as  England  led  the  way  with  regard 
to  the  slave-trade,  and  was  followed  by 
the  rest  of  Europe  for  very  shame,  let  us 
hope  that  now  that  her  own  desire  for  an- 
nexation has  passed  away,  she  will  grad- 
ually be  able  to  induce  the  Continental 


;  powers  to  show  some  small  regard  for  the 
'  mdependence  of  the  dark-skinned  races. 
The  real  interest  of  Europe  as  such  is  the 
same  as  the  interest  of  civilization,  that 
these  countries  should  be  open  to  healthy 
trade,  not  a  trade  confinea  to  arms  and 
liquor.  But  to  the  protectionist  powers 
open  trade  has  hitherto  meant  British 
trade,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
Germany  should  have  had  the  prudent 
courage  in  1884  to  make  a  new  departure 
in  proclaiming  herself  the  champion  in 
such  countries  of  free  trade.  France, 
however,  in  her  annexations  has  always 
in  view  the  exclusion  of  British  and  Ger- 
man trade  by  means  of  differential  duties, 
and  this  fact  heightens  the  regret  with 
which  her  aggressions  in  Madagascar  and 
other  places  are  viewed  by  the  English 
people.  So  long  as  the  dark-skinned 
races  are  treated  as  thev  now  are,  it  must 
be  sorrowfully  admittea  that  in  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  powers,  as  too  often  in  the 
business  affairs  of  individuals,  that  com- 
mon Christianity  disappears  which  is 
practised  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  daily 
affairs  of  life  by  most  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia, and  in  a  less  degree  in  Germany  and 
the  Austrian  Empire.  No  one  asks  what 
is  right,  what  is  just  towards  natives,  but 
only  looks  to  what  is  sellishly  best  from 
the  narrowest  and  most  graspmg  point  of 
view. 

Of  Madagascar  I  need  hardly  speak, 
the  circumstances  are  so  well  luiown  in 
England,  and  there  is  the  less  necessity 
to  dwell  on  them,  because  it  seems  im- 
probable that  France  will  for  the  present 
make  a  serious  attempt  to  carry  into  effect 
the  designs  which  all  the  writers  upon  her 
colonies  openly  proclaim.  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  English  government  has  evidently  de- 
cided not  to  resent  a  French  occupation 
of  Madagascar,  or  even  the  creation  of  a 
Gibraltar  at  British  Sound.  But,  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  French  annexations 
in  the  Pacific,  there  is  a  direct  interference 
not  only  with  the  interests  but  with  the 
treaties  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  with  the 
interests  of  the  Australian  colonists.  Of 
such  annexations  it  is  necessary  to  say  a 
word. 

The  Australian  colonists  have  for  years 
protested  against  the  transportation  of 
French  convicts  to  the  penal  settlement 
in  New  Caledonia.  The  first  great  quar- 
rel between  Australia  and  France  was 
caused  by  a  custom  of  the  governor  of 
New  Caledonia,  who  used  to  grant  free 
passages  to  time-expired  convicts  intend- 
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ine  to  proceed  to  the  British  Australian 
colonies,  a  custom  which  somewhat  re- 
minds one  of  a  former  practice  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  when  they  transported 
their  convicts  to  Southampton.  The  Aus- 
tralian colonies  have  followed  the  lead  set 
by  Victoria,  a  free  colony  from  the  first, 
in  resenting  bitterly  the  effects  of  the 
transportation  system.  Victoria  it  was 
that  stopped  the  transportation  of  English 
convicts,  first  to  Tasmania,  afterwards  to 
west  Australia,  and    thus,  at   last,  alto- 

f ether.  In  1882  there  were  frequent  de- 
ates  in  France  upon  the  subject  of  the 
transportation  of  habitual  criminals,  which 
had  been  strongly  recommended  by  M. 
Gambetta,  and  the  rumor  spread  tnat  it 
was  to  the  New  Hebrides  they  were  to  be 
sent.  Now  in  1878  an  agreement  had 
been  made  between  England  and  France 
which  formed  a  distinct  pledge  on  the 
part  of  these  two  powers  not  to  annex 
these  islands,  and  this  agreement  has  lat- 
terly been  renewed.  Yet  in  spite  of  it  the 
French  fiag  has  been  hoisted  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  France  appears  in  the  most 
distinct  manner  to  have  broken  her  twice- 
pledged  word. 

The  view  of  the  Australian  colonists  is 
that  the  French  intend  to  do  to  them  what 
in  1872  we  prevented  the  French  from 
doing  to  ourselves.  After  the  suppression 
of  the  commune  the  French  government 
began  to  make  England  a  penal  settle- 
ment by  expelling  people  Irom  France 
whom  Germany  and  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  would  not  receive,  and  who, 
destitute  ana  without  papers,  were  sent 
away  from  Calais  and  Dieppe  to  be  landed 
in  English  ports  and  to  become  chargeable 
upon  the  English  poor  rates.  The  Aus- 
tralians believe  that  France  intends  to 
ship  laree  numbers  of  habitual  criminals  to 
islands  m  the  neighborhood  of  Australia, 
and  then,  by  keeping  a  very  lax  guard 
upon  them,  to  allow  them  to  escape  and 
so  to  avoid  the  cost  of  their  detention.  To 
suppose  that  this  is  likely  to  be  done  upon 
a  large  scale  as  part  ot  a  system  is,  no 
doubt,  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  certainly 
the  belief  in  Australia,  where  panic  upon 
this  subject  has  of  late  years  been  fre- 
quent. In  1S52,  an  act  was  passed  in 
Victoria  to  protect  that  colony  against 
even  pardoned  or  time-expired  convicts, 
and  although  it  was  disallowed,  the  gov- 
ernor was  afraid  to  make  known  the  fact 
of  its  disallowance.  A  temporary  act  was 
afterwards  passed,  to  which  another  gov- 
ernor assented,  on  the  ground  that,  if  he 
had  not  done  so,  the  colonists  would  have 
taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands.    Ulti- 


mately, the  home  government  gave  in,  and 
the  colonists  were  allowed  to  pass  acts 
upon  this  subject,  which  were  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  English  law,  and  the 
stockade  near  Melbourne  was  filled  with 
persons  who  were,  no  doubt,  many  of 
them,  undesirable  colonists,  but  who,  ac- 
cording to  British  principles,  were  prop- 
erly free  men.  When  the  French  first 
occupied  New  Caledonia,  the  government 
of  New  South  Wales  informed  the  mother 
country  that  they  feared  the  occupation  by 
a  foreign  power  of  these  islands  would,  at 
no  distant  date,  be  a  source  of  much 
trouble  and  anxiety,  both  to  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  to  the  British  government 
This  prediction  has  proved  too  true,  and 
it  is  likely  perhaps  to  be  even  more 
completely  justified  in  the  future.  The 
strength  of  Australian  feeling  upon  the 
subject  of  transportation  has  never  been 
kept  within  the  limits  of  law,  and  for  this 
country  to  insist  upon  its  strict  rights 
towaras  Australia  in  the  matter,  and  still 
more,  for  it  to  maintain  the  strict  rights  of 
France,  or  of  any  other  foreign  power, 
against  the  outburst  of  Australian  feeline, 
would  be  simply  to  produce  separation,  if 
not  separation  coupled  with  war.  To  take 
a  somewhat  similar  case,  when  the  Irish- 
men who  had  given  evidence  against  crim- 
inals in  their  own  country,  and  had  to  be 
protected  by  the  government,  were  shipped 
quietly  to  Victoria,  the  Victorian  fi^ovem- 
ment  refused  to  allow  them  to  lana  there, 
although  they  could  not  even  pretend  that 
they  were  legally  justified  in  their  refusal. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  case  of  New  Caledonia  that  we  are 
compelled  to  regard  French  action  in  the 
New  Hebrides.  In  the  case  of  the  New 
Hebrides  the  Australian  objectors  will 
have  their  hands  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  French  occupation  of  New  Cale- 
donia was  legitimate  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted view,  whereas  the  occupation  of 
the  New  Hebrides  was,  had  our  govern^ 
ment  chosen  to  resent  it^  a  casus  bellu 
The  French  are  behaving  in  regard  to  the 
New  Hebrides  now  as  they  have  behaved, 
since  1879,  in  regard  to  the  Society 
Islands,  and  our  government  has  met 
their  action  with  a  protest,  but  with  a 
protest  only,  for  which  the  French  do  not 
seem  very  much  to  care. 

The  New  Hebrides  were  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook.  They  were  partially  civ- 
ilized by  English  and  Scotch  missionaries 
In  1857  the  chiefs  of  the  largest  island 
requested  the  protection  of  this  country. 
In  1858  the  expediency  of  the  protection 
was  recommended  by  tne  officer  command- 
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ing  the  naval  forces  upon  the  station.  In 
1858  and  i860  the  chiefs  again  offered  the 
cession  of  their  island,  which  was  for- 
mally declined.  In  1865  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  began  to  interest  itself 
in  a  movement  for  excluding  from  the 
New  Hebrides  any  other  European  power, 
without  annexing  the  group  ourselves.  In 
1876  it  w^as  pointed  out  that  there  was  a 
large  Presbyterian  mission  in  the  eroup, 
and  that  there  were  sixty  Englishmen, 
three  Swedes,  and  only  one  Frenchman 
residing  in  the  islands.  In  1876  the 
French  government  informed  us  positively 
"  that  there  did  not  exist,  and  never  had 
existed,  any  intention,  on  the  part  of 
France,  to  take  possession  of  the  New 
Hebrides."  In  1878  the  French  govern- 
ment spontaneously  proposed  a  declara- 
tion of  the  intention  not  to  annex  the 
group,  and  a  French  statement  was  re- 
plied to  by  a  similar  statement  on  the  part 
of  England.  In  1878  the  New  Zealand 
government  set  up  a  claim  that  the  islands 
were  actually  theirs,  and  also  remonstrated 
against  the  joint  declaration,  but  were 
promptly  replied  to  by  the  government  at 
nome.  The  New  Zealand  government 
still,  however,  held  that  the  New  Hebrides 
were  theirs  by  the  charter  of  1840,  and 
that  the  home  government  had  acted  with- 
out consideration  in  1878  in  agreeing  to 
the  joint  engagement.  In  1879  the  French 
declaration  was  renewed ;  as  it  was  again 
in  1883.  The  breach  by  France  is  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  Raiatea,  the  breach  of  a 
somewhat  old  agreement  (the  date  in  that 
case  is  1847),  but  the  breach  of  a  brand- 
new  engagement  proposed  by  France  her- 
self in  I §78,  and  renewed  in  1879  ^^^ 
1883. 

The  case  of  the  New  Hebrides  is  almost 
as  interesting  to  the  English  religious 
world  as  is  that  of  Madagascar,  in  wliich, 
however,  there  is  no  breach  of  treaty. 
English  missionaries  have  for  thirty-eight 
years  been  working  in  the  New  Heorides, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  natives 
have  now  become  civilized  and  Christian. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  concur- 
rent testimony  even  of  travellers  who  are 
favorable  to  the  French,  that  the  popula- 
tion is  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  French 
annexation  as  is  even  the  population  of 
Madagascar,  There  are  large  holdings  of 
land  in  the  New  Hebrides  by  British  sub- 
jects. There  is  a  great  amount  of  British 
money  expended  in  churches,  schools,  and 
mission  stations.  There  are  over  a  hun- 
dred British  subjects  in  the  group,  and 
fewer  French,  except  the  troops  who  have 
lately  been  sent  there  to  form  three  mil- 


itary posts.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  quar- 
rel with  France  about  anything,  and  cei^ 
tainly  about  an  island  which  we  do  not 
want  ourselves,  and  which  we  have  over 
and  over  again  refused,  but  it  is  a  still 
more  serious  thing  to  allow  a  solemn 
declaration  volunteered  to  this  countrv, 
and  accepted  by  her,  to  be  contemptuously 
set  aside ;  and  if  the  government  condone 
this  action  on  the  paut  of  the  French,  it 
must  be  because  an  occupation  of  Egypt 
weights  us  with  a  heavy  burden  in  our 
dealings  with  France  in  other  portions  of 
the  world.  Clearly  it  is  useless  for  us 
to  enter  into  engagements  with  other  pow- 
ers in  the  future,  if  we  allow  engagements 
thus  to  be  set  at  naught;  and  there  are 
circumstances  in  the  case  of  the  New 
Hebrides  which  make  the  aggression  such 
as  even  the  greatest  of  lovers  of  peace 
may  properly  resent 

The  case  of  the  EcrAous  rocks,  near 
Jersey,  is  a  curious  one.  They  have  ali* 
ways  been  looked  upon  as  belonging  to 
Jersey,  and  have  been  occupied  every 
summer,  from  time  immemorial,  by  Jersey 
fishermen  and  Jersey  seaweed-gatherers, 
have  never  been  claimed  by  France  in  the 
past,  whilst  they  are  actually  included  in  a 
Jersey  parish  and  have  a  £ew  permanent 
inhabitants  who  are  Jersey  men.  Crime 
in  Ecr^hous  has  been  punished  in  the  Jer- 
sey courts,  and  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
until  quite  lately  to  raise  any  question 
about  the  matter.  In  this  case  no  act  of 
aggression  has  been  committed  by  France, 
and  no  false  claim  has  been  asserted  by 
the  government  of  France,  as  such,  but  tlie 
violence  of  the  French  press  in  its  decla- 
rations that  the  Ecr^hous  have  been  lately 
seized  by  England  is  founded  upon  a  com- 
plete misapprehension  of  the  facts.  This 
question  is  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  fisheries  upon  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  into  the  intricacies  of  which  I 
will  not  enter  here,  for  it,  like  the  New- 
foundland question,  would  claim  an  entire 
and  not  very  interesting  article  to  itself; 
but  I  will  merely  mention  them  among  the 
causes  of  dispute  between  this  country  and 
France  which  may  become  serious  at  any 
moment 

Some  French  Chauvinists  have  lately 
been  setting  up  pretensions  more  eictrava* 
gant  than  even  those  which  have  led  to 
the  French  action  in  the  New  Hefaoides 
which  I  have  described.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  Italv  there  is  an  Italia  Irredenta, 
of  which  tne  boundaries  are  continually 
stretching  out,  so  in  the  case  of  France 
there  is  now  a  Francia  Irredenta,  a  Gallia 
Irredenta,    or  what   shall    we   style  it? 
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French  Canada  has  not  yet  been  asked 
for,  but  the  Newfoundland  grievance  is 
kept  alive,  and  the  "  French  shore  "  will 
continue  to  be  claimed  until  there  comes 
a  day  when  a  proposal  will  be  made  to  us 
for  the  exchange  of  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon, 
and  the  "  French  shore  "  for  the  Mauritius. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  those  Frenchmen 
who  pushed  on  the  Madagascar  expedi* 
tion  expect  that  one  day  the  Mauritius  will 
fall  under  French  rule,  and  believe  that 
the  French-speaking  inhabitants  of  the 
Mauritius  ardently  desire  the  coming  of 
that  day ;  in  which  belief,  according  to 
the  information  at  my  disposal,  they  are 
entirely  wrong. 

It  is  wonderful,  looking  to  the  number 
of  the  causes  of  difference  between  En- 
gland and  France,  that  the  two  countries 
should  manage,  as  the  phrase  has  it,  **  to 
get  along  "  at  all.  That  they  have  done 
so  during  the  years  in  which  French 
Chauvinist  feeling  has,  in  order  to  forget 
Germany,  been  turned  against  England,  is 
largely  due  to  the  tact  and  caution  of 
Lord  Lyons.  May  I  be  allowed,  without 
the  ascription  of  any  but  patriotic  motives 
for  so  doing,  to  deprecate  the  proposed 
shelving  of  our  most  able  and  most  rep- 
resentative diplomatist,  at  a  critical  period, 
by  the  application  of  a  hard  and  fast  su- 
perannuation rule.  Lord  Lyons  may  be 
seventy,  and  he  has  never  been  physically 
a  very  active  man,  but  intellectuallv  he  is 
in  the  prime  of  his  vigor,  and  we  shall  not 
know  how  much  we  lose  in  him  till  he  has 

fone,  if,  unfortunately,  he  is  made  to  go. 
t  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  effect 
which  Lord  Lyons 's  admirable  direction  of 
the  British  Embassy  in  Paris  has  had  up- 
on the  relations  of  England  and  France. 
They  are  far  from  good,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
really  difficult  to  sa^  how  bad  thev  would 
have  been  by  this  time  had  it  not  been  for 
the  ability,  the  unfailing  courtesy,  the 
splendid  hospitality,  and,  above  all,  the 
patience  of  Lord  Lyons.  England  is  well 
served  in  many  ways  and  by  many  men, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  by  ^1  who  know 
what  Lord  Lyons  has  done  for  us,  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  find  a  man  efficiently  to 
replace  him.  Lord  Lyons  is  a  man  of  a 
very  curious  type,  not  only  unenergetic, 
but,  shall  I  say,  even  lazy  physically, 
hating  to  put  his  head  outside  his  door. 
He   is,  officially,  the  most  energetic  of 


men.  Always  seeing  the  right  people  at 
the  right  time,  writing  as  much  as  all  the 
other  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  Great 
Britain  put  together,  in  the  enormous  pri- 
vate correspondence  which  he  constantly 
carries  on  ;  writing  always  with  his  own 
hand,  never  writing  an  unnecessary  word, 
for  his  letters  are  always  clear  and  always 
to  the  point,  Lord  Lyons  has  never  practi- 
cally been  a  lazy  man,  except  indeed  when 
pressed  by  his  government  to  say  or  do 
something  which  he  thought  would  irri- 
tate the  French  without  really  benefiting 
British  interests.  Then  Lord  Lyons  is  a 
lazy  man.  The  patience  of  the  most  en- 
ergetic or  of  the  most  obstinate  of  foreign 
ministers  would  wear  itself  out  before  Be 
mduced  Lord  Lyons  actively  to  press  at 
Paris  a  claim  or  an  object  of  this  nature ; 
for  Lord  Lyons  possesses  a  staging  po^er 
and  a  power  of  resistance  which  are  the 
most  British  of  all  his  British  qualities. 
I  believe  that  Lord  Lyons  was  never  but 
once  known  both  to  be  really  angry  and 
to  show  it  in  the  course  of  his  career. 
This  was  when  it  was  stated  In  Parliap 
ment  by  que  of  the  Irish  members  that  he 
himselt  had  been  followed  by  government 
spies  in  Paris,  and  when  it  was  not  at  the 
same  time  explained  that  the  spies  —  if 
spies  there  were  —  had  not  been  emploved 
by  the  embassy,  and  had  not  reporteci  to 
Lord  Lyons.  This  anger  is  characteris- 
tic, because  Lord  Lyons  is  essentially  an 
English  gentleman,  and  has  managed  to 
desu  successfully  In  the  coarse  of  a  long 
life  with  a  great  many  people  who  were 
not  what  we  call  gentlemen,  without  ever 
forgetting  his  own  position  for  one  mo- 
ment, or  letting  them  forget  it  either.  In 
a  capital  where  ministers  set  spies  on  one 
another,  and  ambassadors  set  spies  on 
their  own  friends,  Lord  Lyons  did  not 
like  to  be  even  for  one  moment  so  much 
as  suspected  cd  having  set  spies  upon 
those  who  were  at  that  time  the  confessed 
enemies  of  his  country.  He  has  no  illu- 
sions upon  the  subject  of  the  governments 
of  France,  or  indeed  upon  any  subjects  of 
anv  kind,  and  some  might  call  him  cyni- 
cal, but  he  is  as  kind  as  he  is  courteous ; 
and  if  fairly  peaceable  working  relations 
are  to  continue  to  exist  at  all  between  En- 
gland and  France,  It  is  Lord  Lyons  who 
must  preserve  tbeniy  as  long  as  he  will 
consent  to  do  so. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
BESSIE. 

"  What — what  has  brought  you  here  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Gabriel  in  a  trembling  voice. 
He  had  a  walking-stick,  and  he  held  it 
horizontally  with  both  hands,  one  at  the 
ferrule,  the  other  at  the  handle,  and  thrust 
it  before  him,  as  making  a  barrier  between 
himself  and  the  woman. 

**  Not  myself  —  mv  wants  and  my 
wrongs,"  she  answereci  sternly.  "  For  my- 
self 1  ask  nothing  but  to  be  left  to  myself ; 
I  have  no  wants.  .  My  wrongs  are  buried 
in  my  heart,  known  to  none  but  you ;  no 
—  not  even  to  my  son  —  to  your  son.  He 
has  never  learnt  who  was  his  father.  I 
should  cover  my  face  with  shame,  were  it 
known." 

"  Then,  what  —  what  do  you  want,  Bes- 
sie ?  " 

"  I  say,  I  want  nothing  for  myself.  I 
have  come  here  not  for  myself.  God 
forbid  !  I  would  not  receive  anything  of 
you  for  myself.  No  —  if  I  were  drowning 
as  my  father  drowned,  and  as  my  poor  son 
has  drowned,  and  you  held  out  a  hand,  I 
would  clench  my  fist  and  smite  it  away, 
and  sink,  rather  than  owe  my  life  to  you." 

"Then  —  what  is  it?"  asked  Mr.  Go- 
tham, with  his  knees  quaking  under  him. 
"You  agitate  me." 

"  No  wonder  that  I  agitate  you.  The 
wonder  to  me  is  that  the  agitation  has  not 
become  a  Saint  Vitus^s  dance  that  never 
leaves  you.  God  forgive  me  I  I  loved  you 
once.  I  could  tear  my  flesh  off  my  hand 
with  my  teeth  now  —  after  these  many 
years  —  at  the  thought  that  it  ever  held 
yours.  1  loved  you  ! "  She  reared  her 
proud  form ;  in  spite  of  age,  it  was  full  of 
nobility  and  reminiscence  of  erace  and 
beauty.  "  I  loved  you  ! "  She  looked  at 
him  with  scorn.  "  I  ask  myself,  when- 
ever I  see  you  pass  along  the  road,  what 
could  I  fina  in  you  to  love  ?  " 

"  I  was  rich/'  said  Gotham  ;  and  as  he 
spoke,  he  raised  his  stick  level  with  his 
face,  as  if  to  ward  off  the  blow  that  he  de- 
served for  the  sneer. 

"  You  coward  ! "  cried  Bessie.  "  How 
dare  you  hint  at  that !  As  if  1  cared  for 
anything  but  you.  And  you  I  cared  for 
only  because  I  was  your  help  and  suj> 

Eort,  your  nurse  almost ;  I  cared  for  you 
ecause  you  were  laughed  at,  cold-shoul- 


dered, delicate,  helpless,  and  clung  to  me 
as  this  babe  now  clings  to  my  bosom.**^ 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  Bessie,**  said  Gabriel, 
with  quavering  voice  —  "it  is  of  no  use 
raking  up  old  graves  —  that  is  what  Mn 
Cornellis  has  just  said.*' 

"It  is  of  use,**  answered  the  woman, 
"  when  the  bones  do  not  lie  in  holy  ground. 
The  ghost  will  walk  and  flap  its  winding* 
sheet  and  scream  in  the  black,  still  night, 
and  you  must  see  it  and  hear  it.  I  —  I 
have  not  spoken  out  my  heart  all  these 
weary  years.  I  have  seen  you,  and  you 
have  seen  me,  but  we  have  not  spoken.  I, 
sitting  on  the  hard  bench  in  the  aisle,  have 
looked  to  the  squire*s  pew  in  the  chancel, 
and  watched  you  there  during  service. 
Once,  when  m]^  seat  was  taken,  I  came 
over  and  occupied  a  bench  outside  your 
pew,  and  leaned  back  with  my  ear  to  the 
board,  and  heard  your  shaky  pipe  whine : 
*  We  have  left  undone  those  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  done,  and  we  have  done 
those  things  we  ought  not  to  have  done, 
and  there  is  no  health  in  us.*  Did  voa 
feel  the  pew  shake,  that  Sunday  morning, 
Gabriel  ?  I  was  not  crying ;  I  trembled 
with  rage,  and  the  pew  trembled  with  me. 
Then  you  stood  up  and  looked  over ;  and 
when  you  saw  me  there  outside,  sitting 
and  lying  back  with  my  eyes  raised,  you 
thought  you  saw  a  ghost,  and  sank  again 
to  your  knees.  For  all  Uiese  many  yean 
we  have  been  no  nearer  each  other  than 
on  that  occasion ;  and  then  we  neither 
spoke,  but  our  eyes  met,  and  I  saw  that 
baseness  was  in  tnem  still.** 

"  Why  do  you  talk  like  this,  Bessie  ?  It 
can  do  no  good.  You  are  so  fierce,  you 
frighten  me.  My  nerves  are  unstrung  and 
sensitive." 

"  Unstrung  and  sensitive  I  **  scoffed  the 
woman,  her  noble  face  gathering  grandeur 
and  beauty  in  her  passion.  "I  will  tell 
you  why  I  talk.  Because,  for  six-auid* 
thirty  years  I  have  nursed  my  wrongs  in 
my  heart,  which  has  boiled  and  boiled,  bat 
never  been  poured  out  To  whom  could 
I  pour  it  out  ?  Who  was  to  hear  the  story 
of  my  wrong  ?  Was  it  one  to  shout  to  the 
parish  ?  to  publish  in  the  papers  ?  '* 

"  For  pity*s  sake,  Bessie,  consider  me : 
do  not  speak  so  loud ;  neither  of  us  wishes 
that  story  to  be  known.** 

"  Ah  I  on  whom  fell  the  shame  ?  On 
me,  who  was  innocent  of  all  wrong,  save 
of  having  loved  a  wretch  without  manli- 
ness. I  could  have  the  pity  of  the  place 
if  I  told  my  tale  ;  but  what  care  I  for  pity? 
I  let  them  think  me  a  lost  woman,  because 
I  did  not  care  to  have  it  thought  I  had 
trusted  you  — ^oti" 
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''Well,  Bessie,  the  marriajB^e  was  not 
legal.    The  court  annulled  jt/° 

"With  your  consent.  Could  you  not 
have  made  it  right,  had  you  chosen  ?  have 
made  me  an  honest  woman,  and  your  son 
legitimate  ?  No ;  you  were  mean  enough 
to  cast  me  over  because  vou  could  not 
trouble  yourself  to  fight  tn rough  life  in 
poverty.  What  if  you  had  been  disinher- 
ited? You  need  not  have  worked  for  a 
living;  I  would  have  worked  for  both. 
You  might  have  sat  at  home  with  your 
hands  in  your  pockets,  and  rocked  the 
cradle  with  your  foot ;  but  you  would  not 
have  had  your  luxuries  then,  and  there- 
fore I  was  thrust  aside." 

**  You  cannot  say,  Bessie,  that  nriy  father 
and  uncle  did  not  make  you  an  oner  that 
was  reasonable.  They  promised  you  a 
yearly  allowance." 

**  I  spurned  it ;  I  refused  it  I  would 
have  nothing  of  theirs,  nothing  of  vours 
any  more.  If  I  knew  what  drops  m  my 
son's  veins  were  drawn  from  you,  I  would 
wring  them  forth.  If  I  thought  in  his  heart 
were  any  seeds  of  your  baseness,  I  would 
dig  them  out  with  my  nails." 

**  Even  now,  after  these  many  years,  I 
will  help  you,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do 
it." 

"  I  do  not  want  your  help  —  not  for  my- 
self. I  could  not  take  anything  of  you  for 
myself.  I  have  ^one  on  all  these  years 
alone,  and  now  I  do  not  need  you.  I 
worked  and  sustained  myself  and  my  son 
till  he  was  old  enough  to  work  anci  sus- 
tain me.    Then  he  married  — ^  " 

*'  If,  Bessie,  he  had  only  looked  higher. 
If  you  had  allowed  me  to  assist —  under 
the  rose,  without  letting  people  know  the 
circumstances  ;  if  he  could  have  been  put 
into  some  more  respectable  situation,  say 
a  clerkship  —  why,  in  time  —  " 

"  If,  if,  if  —  and  in  time  ! "  repeated  the 
woman  wrathfullv.  "  Whv  should  he  be 
other  than  my  father,  who  was  a  plain 
man  of  the  people  ?  If  my  father  had  been 
a  gentleman,  perhaps  he  also  would  not 
have  been  straight  and  true  and  thorough 
to  his  wife  and  his  child,  his  duties  and 
his  God.  No  ;  I  would  not  have  Richard 
a  gentleman  ;  he  mieht  have  learned  false- 
ness and  been  cruel  to  me,  as  you  were 
cruel.  I  have  kept  him  in  my  station. 
He  is  a  poor,  rough,  plain  man,  with  sim- 
ple thoughts  and  simple  faith,  a  simple 
life,  and  simple  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong.  I  would  not  have  nim  thrown  into 
that  tangle  which  you  call  social  life, 
where  every  duty  is  blunted  with  an  if^ 
and  every  act  is  a  patchwork  of  compro- 
mises." 


She  paused  to  take  breath,  and  then 
Gabriel  Gotham  made  a  movement  to 
shuffle  off. 

**  Stay  I "  she  ordered.  **  You  are  sneak- 
ing away  from  my  reproaches ;  but  I  say 
to  you  with  loud  voice  nowonl^  what  your 
conscience  says  to^ou  nightly  in  whispers. 
You  can  do  nothmg  for  me  now.  You 
could  do  nothing  for  me  after  that  one  great 
act  of  treachery.  Then,  then  only  did  I 
measure  to  the  bottom  of  your  baseness. 
If  you  had  come  to  me  later  and  said  you 
would  remarry  me,  I  would  have  refused 
you,  because  I  knew  you,  and  I  could 
never  have  trusted  you  more.** 

**What  do  you  mean  by  bullying  me 
so  I  '*  whined  tne  miserable  man.  **  You 
have  no  consideration  for  my  nerves. 
You  do  not  know,  or  if  you  know,  you  do 
not  think,  what  a  martyr  I  am  to  them ; 
and  ^ou  tear  at  my  nerves  as  if  you  were 
rippmff  a  harp  to  pieces.  You  used  to  be 
more  kind  and  pitiful.*' 

*'  If  you  had  Kept  me  bv  your  side,**  said 
the  wonum  with  a  toucn  of  softness,  as 
the  appeal  of  weakness  always  did  melt 
her,  *'  I  do  not  think  that  you  would  have 
done  amiss  for  your  own  self,  Gabriel** 
She  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  the  glare 
went  out  of  her  eyes.  *'A  poor,  pitiful, 
broken  creature  you  are,  who  has  slipped 
into  bad  ways,  because  he  has  none  that 
love  him  by  his  side  to  check  and  rally 
him.  You  are  killing;  yourself,  not  bv 
inches,  but  bv  feet,  with  opium,  Gabriel, 
as  all  Hanfora  knows.** 

**  I  take  my  drops  because  I  suffer  such 
pain.** 

She  disregarded  his  explanation.  **A 
lonely,  unhappy  man,  suspicioiis  of  all 
about  you ;  preyed  upon  by  the  designing ; 
clinging  to  those  that  are  unscruoulous, 
who  flatter  you  because  they  seek  your 
money.  You  have  no  one  near  you  to  bar 
the  way  you  are  stumbling  down ;  no  one 
to  give  you  a  hand  to  help  you  up ;  no  one 
to  cheer  your  spirits  when  evil  fancies, 
zxA  buried  trangressions  start  up  to' 
frighten  you*  I  say,  Gabriel,  that  had 
you  acted  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  you 
would  not  be  the  God-forsaken  wretch* 
you  now  are.  You  would  have  a  faithful 
woman  at  your  side  to  stay  you ;  and  a 
gallant  son,  on  whom  you  could  look  with 
pride  and  love ;  and  seven  little  angels  to 
intercede  with  heaven  for  you.  IxK)k  at 
these  1  **  —  she  turned  her  head  to  the 
children  who  were  hanging;  to  her  skirts  — 
** see  here!'*  She  threw  oack  the  shawl 
and  exposed  the  sleeping  babe  she  carried. 
She  gazed  down  with  a  softened  face  on 
Uie  slumbering  infant.    **A  dry  stick,** 
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she  said,  raising  her  head,  and  recovering 
some  of  her  sternness  ;  **  that  is  what  you 
are ;  and  in  my  house  is  Aaron^s  rod  that 
buddeth,  and  putteth  forth  blossoms,  and 
beareth  almonds.  You,  the  wrong-doer, 
are  indeed  the  wretched  one.  i,  the 
wronged,  am  blessed,  as  a  bedewed  field." 
Then,  all  at  once,  her  tears  burst  forth. 
**  No  ! "  she  said ;  "  my  Aaron's  rod  is  cut 
asunder,  and  all  the  little  blossoms  will 
wither.  I  am  like  the  prophet  who  took 
to  him  two  rods,  and  he  called  the  one 
Beauty,  and  the  other  Bands;  and  first 
was  Beauty  broken,  and  then  the  strong 
rod  also.  Do  you  see  these  three  chiE 
dren  ?  There  are  four  more,  and  all  are 
orphans.  They  have  lost  their  mother 
eleven  months  ago,  and  now  their  father 
is  taken  from  them.  My  Richard  is 
drowned,  as  was  his  grandfather;  and 
these  little  ones  have  none  to  look  to  but 
me.  1  am  getting  on  in  years."  She  re- 
covered her  composure  with  an  effort ; 
what  she  had  to  say  concerned  the  chil- 
dren and  their  welfare,  and  she  would  not 
allow  her  own  emotion  to  interfere  with 
her  purpose  for  their  advantage.  "  I  am 
getting  on  in  years.  You,  Gabriel,  are 
younger  than  me;  but  I  am  still  the 
strong  one.  For  a  while  I  may  be  able  to 
earn  enough  to  support  the  seven  ;  but  one 
is  a  babe,  and  I  cannot  leave  it  and  take 
work.  They  do  not  bear  your  name,  yet 
they  have  your  blood  in  them.  For  my- 
self, I  ask  nothing;  I  would  take  nothing; 
but  I  ask  you  not  to  forget  these  orphans, 
your  own  grandchildren." 

*'  I  —  1  will  do  something,"  faltered 
Gotham.  He  had  lowered  his  stick  when 
Bessie's  rough  tone  passed  aNvay,  and  now 
he  leaned  one  hand  on  it  and  shook  his 
head,  and  shuffled  his  feet  on  the  gravel. 
"  But,  Bessie,  I  must  do  it  slyly.  I 
mustn't  let  it  be  supposed  that  any  obliga- 
tion attaches  to  me.  I  particularly  do 
not  wisli  to  have  that  unfortunate  affair 
brought  up  now.  I  —  I  dislike  to  have 
my  private  matters  talked  about.  I  am 
sensitive,  and  the  least  trouble  affects  my 
nerves." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  speak ;  rely  on  me," 
said  Bessie  gravely.  "  Let  all  the  past 
be  dead,  buried  the  wrong  and  the  sin. 
Forgiveness  is  a  hard  plant  to  grow;  it 
does  not  strike  root  freely.  I  cannot  say 
that  it  grows  lustily  in  my  bosom.  There 
is  certain  soil  in  which  it  will  not  thrive, 
nurse  it  how  you  may.  But  as  for  these 
children,  I  can  do  much  for  them.  For 
their  sakes  I  have  come  here  to-day,  for 
their  sakes  I  plead.  I  would  not  die  and 
leave  them  destitute  in  the  world,  beautiful 


little  maids  —  seven  of  them,  fatherless, 
motherless,  friendless.  For  their  sakes  I 
will  strike  my  plant  forgiveness  once  more, 
and  pray  that  it  may  flourish." 

**I  will  consult  with  Mr.  Comellis;  I 
will  take  his  opinion  how  best  to  manage 
it ;  I  will  do  something." 

"Consult  with  no  one  but  your  own 
conscience,  and  on  your  knees  with  your 
Maker,"  said  Bessie  Cable. 

**  I  cannot  —  I  cannot  act  without  ad- 
vice." 

**  It  has  alwavs  been  so,"  said  she  half 
impatiently,  half  sadly.  **  You  never  were 
able  in  the  old  days  to  do  anything  by 
yourself.  Then  you  came  to  me.  Now 
you  go  elsewhere." 

*<  I  assure  you  that  I  will  do  something. 
Mr.  Comellis  knows  all  about  the  matter.** 

Just  then,  Mr.  Gotham  felt  something 
touch  his  hand.  Little  Susie,  attracted 
by  his  ring,  had  deserted  the  skirts  of  her 
grandmother,  and,  unnoticed,  had  stolen 
over  to  Mr.  Gotham,  and  as  his  hand  hung 
limply  down,  she  took  his  finger  in  her 
small  hands  and  began  to  pull  at  the  ring. 

*'  What  —  what  is  it  ?"  he  asked  with  a 
start.  Then  he  looked  down  and  saw  die 
fair  head,  the'  sweet  face,  with  blue  eyes 
and  delicate  complexion.  A  lovely  little 
child,  with  a  truly  angel  face.  Gabriel 
studied  it,  nervously  twitching  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  and  asked,  ''What  is 
your  name,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Susie." 

"Do  you  want  my  ring?  Yoia  shall 
have  it;  and  keep  it  as  a  proof  that  — 

that Bessie,  Lwill  do  what  is  rieht 

by  the  little  ones.  It  is  a  pretty  child, 
and  might  —  might  do  me  credit  I  think 
I  trace  a  likeness  to  myself,  when  about 
the  same  age;  she  has  my  hair  and  my 
eyes  and  complexion." 

The  little  girl  still  held  his  finger,  and 
twisted  the  golden  hoop.  The  touch  o£ 
the  tiny  fingers  was  one  so  strange  to 
iel. 


Gabriel,  the  beauty  of  the  child  was 
attractive,  and  its  confidence  so  engagingi 
that  the  feeble  man  was  moved. 

'*!  would  like  to  kiss  you.  child  — 
Susie,"  he  said,  **but  I  am  anaid  of  stoop- 
ing. I  might  fall;  it  would  brine  OQ 
neuralgic  pains.  Would  you  mind,  Bo- 
sie,  holding  her  up,  that  I  might  kiss 
her?"  ^ 

The  woman  hesitated.  She  had  tfie 
baby  in  her  arms.  She  could  not  do  as 
required  unless  she  disposed  of  it.  She 
stooped,  laid  the  shawl  on  Uie  gravel  at 
Mr.  Gotham*s  feet,  then  placed  the  sleep- 
ing infant  gently  upon  it.  She  put  her 
hands  to  Susie  and  raised  the  chilo,  iriiQit 
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the  other  little  girl,  Lettice,  stood  by,  still 
holding  her  grandmother's  skirt ;  but  she 
now  extended  the  other  hand  and  grasped 
Gotham's  cane  low  down,  about  two  feet 
from  the  ferrule.  Thus,  unconsciously, 
the  child  Lettice  linked  these  two  to- 
gether; and  at  the  same  moment  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  the  cheek  of  Susie. 

Susie  turned  her  face  sharply  away  — 
the  smell  of  opium  oppressed  her.  "  I 
want  the  ring,"  she  said. 

Then  an  explosion,  followed  by  a  clat- 
ter of  bells  in  the  church  tower  hard  at 
hand,  and  a  cheer.  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  asked  Gotham  with  a  start. 

The  explosion  was  caused,  as  he 
guessed,  by  the  discharge  of  a  small  can- 
non on  the  shore,  fired  on  grand  occasions. 

The  side  gate  opened,  and  Mr.  Comellis 
came  in,  walking  quickly.  He  drew  back 
when  he  saw  the  group.  "What!"  he 
exclaimed,  "  attacked  by  a  swarm  of  mos- 
quitoes, Gabriel?  Drawing  your  blood, 
eh?  Mrs.  Cable,  you  had  better  run 
home.  Your  son  has  returned ;  and  the 
lads  are  giving  him  an  ovation." 

"  I  want  my  ring,"  said  little  Susie. 

"Another  time,"  answered  Gabriel 
nervously.  "I  —  I  —  had  better  not.  It 
would  lead  to  inquiries ;  it  might  rouse 
suspicion ;  and  my  nerves  must  not  be 
shaken.  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  will  send 
you  some  sweeties  ;  but  I  cannot  part  with 
my  ring." 

CHAPTER  VII. 
AN  INSULT. 

Gabriel  eagerljr  caught  the  arm  of  Mr, 
Comellis.  and  passing  his  hand  through  it, 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  from  the 
gate  through  the  winding  dnve  to  the 
house.  He  did  not  look  l»ck  to  see  the 
woman  and  children;  his  shufRine  feet 
moved  hastily,  and  his  arm  and  head  were 
jerked  forward  spasmodically,  indicating 
eagerness  to  get  away  from  an  interview 
that  had  distressed  him. 

Mr.  Comellis  helped  him  up  the  steps 
and  in  at  his  door,  and  almost  led  the  way 
to  the  library,  a  snug  little  room,  where, 
indeed,  were  a  few  books,  but  where  very 
little  study  was  done. 

Gabriel  let  himself  down  into  his  easy- 
chair  with  a  groan,  and  held  out  his  stick 
to  Comellis,  who  took  it  and  put  it  on  a 
rack  where  Gotham  kept  an  array  of  hunt- 
ing-whips and  walking-sticks  and  fishing- 
rods.  The  wretched  creature  was  full  of 
small  vanities.  He  liked  to  deceive  him- 
self and  others  into  the  belief  that  he  was 
a  strong,  athletic  man,  only  deterred  from 


showing  his  powers  by  his  nervous  mal- 
ady. He  talked  as  if  ne  hunted  and  shot 
and  fished;  but  he  did  none  of  these 
things  —  he  never  had.  He  had  lone 
given  up  boating,  because  the  damp  and 
cold  on  the  water  brought  on  neuralgia ; 
and  he  rarely  mounted  his  horse,  because 
he  was  too  weak  to  endure  the  jolting. 
He  had  his  top-boots,  his  corduroys,  and 
scarlet  coat ;  but  he  never  wore  them  ex- 
cept once,  to  be  painted  in  them.  He  had 
a  sailor's  blue  jersey,  a  complete  boating 
costume,  which  he  put  on  occasionally, 
but  wore  it  about  the  house  and  grounds, 
not  on  the  sea.  His  gun  was  never  dis- 
charged, not  even  at  sparrows  and  star- 
lings, because  the  noise  so  near  his  ear 
shocked  his  highly  strung  and  irritable 
nerves. 

He  was  made  up  of  pretence.  Now  he 
was  playing  with  a  new  assumption,  and 
Justin  Cfomellis  helped  to  amuse  him  with 
it,  and  flatter  him  into  belief  that  there 
was  reality  in  it  This  new  assumption 
was  that  ne  was  going  to  contest  the 
county  at  the  next  general  election.  He 
never  asked  himself  whether  he  seriously 
c6ntemplated  the  expense  and  effort ;  he 
amused  himself  with  talking  about  the 
campaign,  making  sketches  of  electioneer- 
ing addresses,  and  drawing  up  lists  of 
voters  who  must  be  canvassed.  So  little 
in  earnest  was  Mr.  Gotham  that  he  had 
not  decided  on  his  politics;  he  rather 
thought  of  standing  as  an  independent 
candidate,  but  whether  the  shade  was  to 
be  Liberal  Conservative  or  Conservative 
Liberal  remained  undetermined. 

Justin  Comellis  humored  and  flattered 
him  in  all  his  pretences,  affected  to  regard 
them  as  serious,  and  obtained  great  influ- 
ence over  him  accordingly.  He  never 
laughed  at  Gotham,  who  was  sensitive  to 
ridicule,  having  a  lurking  consciousness 
of  his  inability  to  do  those  things  to  which 
he  pretended.  He  was  incapable  of  judg- 
ing for  himself,  and  felt  alx>ut  him  for 
some  one  stronger  than  himself  to  whom 
he  could  appe^,  and  on  whom  devolve 
irksome  and  perplexing  duties. 

The  management  oF  his  property  was 
beyond  his  abilities,  and  he  was  jealous 
and  suspicious  of  every  solicitor  and  agent 
whom  he  employed.  He  had  no  power  of 
concentrating  his  attention  for  long  on  any 
subject,  or  of  supervising  accounts,  or 
considering  the  nature  of  the  leases  and 
agreements  he  was  required  to  sign.  He 
invited  Mr.  Comellis,  as  a  disinterested 
person,  to  assist  him,  and  soon  delegated 
everything  he  could  delegate  to  him,  to 
save  himself  the  trouble  of.  going  into  the 
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matter.  He  had  himself  thrust  his  neigh- 
bor into  the  position  of  unpaid  agent  for 
his  property,  which  consisted  not  only  of 
the  manor  of  Hanford,  but  of  houses  in 
London,  and  investments  in  various  secu- 
rities foreign  and  domestic.  His  uncle 
had  been  a  shrewd  business  man,  so  also 
had  been  his  father,  and  till  the  death  of 
the  latter,  Gabriel  had  allowed  Mr.  Giles 
to  manage  his  money  matters  for  him,  sat- 
isfied so  long  as  he  had  enough  to  spend ; 
but  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had 
put  his  affairs  in  several  hands,  changing 
out  of  suspicion  that  he  was  being  de- 
frauded, and  invariably  being  most  appre- 
hensive of  dishonesty  in  the  more  upright 
men,  because  they  were  straightforward 
and  did  not  flatter  him. 

With  his  usual  inherent  meanness,  he 
played  a  part  with  Cornellis.  He  was  re- 
lated to  Justin  Cornellis,  whose  mother  had 
been  a  Gotham  ;  and  it  was  partly  for  his 
wife^s  health,  and  chiefly  to  oe  near  a  man 
of  means  to  the  reversion  of  whose  estate 
he  might  lay  claim,  that  Cornellis  had 
settled  at  Hanford.  Mr.  Gabriel  Gotham 
encouraged  Mr.  Cornellis  to  think  that  he 
would  inherit  the  property  after  his,  Ga- 
briel's, death —  without,  however,  having 
really  so  by  will  disposed  of  his  property. 
By  holding  out  this  hope  before  Cornellis, 
he  secured  his  fidelity  and  obtained  his 
services. 

But  Gabriel  Gotham  was  only  an  ex- 
treme instance  of  that  shallow  pretence 
whicli  cloaks  the  life  of  every  one  of  us 
who  moves  in  society.  Our  very  waist- 
coats are  a  pretence  ;  they  assume  to  be  all 
cloth,  and  arc  only  cloth  on  the  front  that 
shows ;  they  are  calico  behind.  And  so 
is  it  with  our  manners,  our  conversation; 
it  is  all  only  half  what  it  pretends  to  be ; 
the  cloth  does  not  go  the  whole  way  round 
the  heart.  We  have  smiles  and  a  squeeze 
of  the  hand  for  an  acquaintance  — a  front 
of  cordiality,  a  back  of  indifference.  We 
are  liberal  in  opinion,  generous  in  action, 
frank  in  demeanor,  sympathetic  in  inter- 
course ;  but  the  backing  is  all  narrowness, 
meanness,  closeness,  and  selfishness.  The 
writer  once  thus  addressed  a  little  boy : 
"Why,  Fred,  what  an  extraordinary  fit 
your  nether  garments  are  !  "  "  Yes,  sir," 
answered  Fred ;  *'  they  are  reversible. 
When  I've  sat  out  one  side,  I  turn  'em 
about  and  sit  out  the  other."  Which  of 
us  dare  reverse  our  moral  garment,  that 
has  only  one  face  good.**  Which  of  us 
dare  expose  the  calico  and  hide  the  cloth  ? 
Yet  let  the  moralist  growl ;  there  is  merit 
in  pretence.  The  world  would  be  an  un- 
endurable world  were  it  not  for  the  painted 


screens,  and  the  disguises  which  conceal 
its  uglinesses,  its  waste,  and  lumber. 
What  pleasure  should  we  reap  from  sodal 
intercourse,  were  our  acquaintances  to  tell 
us  exactly  what  they  thought  of  us  ?  Do 
they  not  exercise  self-restraint  in  hidine 
from  us  that  we  bore  them  ?  Why  should 
the  worst  side  be  thrust  to  the  fore? 
Every  picture  has  two  sides,  cverv  flower 
has  an  ugly,  sordid  root.  We  snow  the 
blossom  of  life  to  our  neighbors,  but  do 
not  thrust  the  root  into  their  faces.  The 
man  who  blurts  out  all  his  mind,  and  the 
woman  who  despises  conventionalities, 
are  shunned  —  they  are  agreeable  to  no 
one,  not  even  to  themselves.  To  a  meal 
belong  empty  wine-bottles,  potato-parings, 
cabbage-stalks,  old  bones,  and  fag-ends  of 
gristle,  together  with  cinders  and  dust 
from  the  kitchen  fire ;  but  also  very  good 
wine  and  toothsome  dishes.  The  ash- 
heap  and  the  pig-pail  get  the  first,  and  we 
the  rest.  We  are  not  swine  to  be  given 
the  refuse ;  nor  scavengers,  to  carry  off 
the  dust.  Life  is  a  milk-pan ;  and  to  it 
belong  cream  and  sediment;  we  exhibit 
the  cream  and  cast  away  the  sediment; 
we  retain  the  thin-skimmed  milk  for  our 
private  consumption.  Then,  not  a  word 
against  pretence !  It  invests  life  with 
grace ;  it  saves  it  from  becoming  matierial.  * 
Without  it,  life  is  not  worth  having. 

There  is  even  heroic  virtue  in  pretence. 
It  is  generous,  it  is  unselfish,  we  offer 
the  best  to  others ;  we  keep  the  thin  and 
poor  for  ourselves.  Our  neighbors  know 
that  what  we  offer  is  superficial ;  but  they 
are  superficial  likewise,  and  give  us  bacK 
in  return  their  best — hearty  welcome, 
smiles,  cheerful  conversation  —  in  a  word, 
they  give  us  all  their  cream.  When  our 
faces  have  vanished,  they  sit  down  to  sup 
"  sky-blue."  The  fire  blazes  in  the  draw- 
ing-room for  the  visitor;  but  the  lady 
shivers  at  her  needlework  in  her  fireless 
room  up-stairs.  The  visitor  enjoys  the 
warmth  for  ten  minutes ;  she  endfures  the 
cold  the  long  day,  because  the  coal-bill  is 
too  heavy  to  allow  of  a  second  fire.  The 
visitor  has  hot  mutton;  when  he  is  gone, 
the  family  eats  the  cold  remains.  The  vis* 
itor  has  the  silver  candlestick,  and  every 
one  else  a  benzoline  lamp.  For  the  guest, 
the  best  Worcester  or  Swansea  service  is 
produced  ;  when  he  is  gone,  it  is  put  away, 
and  the  household  dines  off  very  cheap 
chipped  ware.  The  guest,  if  very  young 
and  green,  goes  away  impressed  with  the 
comfortable  circumstances  of  his  late  host 

Then,  I  say  again,  not  a  word  against 
pretence ;  it  is  one  of  the  first  of  human 
virtues. 
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There  are  pretences  and  pretences.  Mr. 
Gabriel  Gotham  was  contemptible  be- 
cause his  pretences  profited  no  one ;  not 
because  they  were  in  themselves  pretence. 
We  are  selfish  in  our  estimate  of  pre- 
tence. We  condone,  even  applaud,  that 
which  conduces  to  our  own  comfort,  and 
blame  and  deprecate  that  out  of  which  we 
reap  no  advantage. 

**So,  they  have  been  here  sponging,*' 
said  Mr.  Cornellis.  "  I  knew  it  would  oe 
so.  But  the  old  woman  did  not  know  her 
man.  She  thought  you  soft,  weak,  easily 
moved  by  the  tale  of  misery.  The  whole 
thing  was  cleverly  got  up,  a  theatrical 
effect  —  the  baby,  the  twins.  But  you  see 
through  those  sort  of  things.  Not  so  soft 
as  supposed,  eh,  Gabriel  ? 

"  Mrs.  Cable  thought  her  son  was 
drowned,  and  was  in  distress  about  the 
children." 

"Oh,  yes  —  of  course.  Yet  the  bells 
are  ringing  for  the  return  of  Richard.  She 
knew  he  was  safe;  but  she  wanted  to 
wrest  a  promise  of  help  from  you  before 
the  news  reached  you.  It  was  ingenious, 
but  not  honest.  With  another  man,  it 
might  have  succeeded,  but  not  with  you." 

*'  No,"  said  Gabriel  dispiritedly  ;  "per- 
haps not  with  me.  She  said  I  was  weak. 
Indeed,  she  was  not  polite." 

"Tried  the  domineering  dodge,  did 
she  ? "  said  Cornelh's.  "  Had  no  consider- 
ation for  your  nerves  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  least,"  answered  Gabriel. 
"  What  I  have  suffered  is  more  than  words 
can  describe.  1  will  ring  the  bell.  I 
must  have  some  Chartreuse ;  I  am  so 
shaken,  so  overcome  by  the  scene.  It 
was  very  distressing  to  me.  You  will 
have  some  of  the  liqueur  also.  I  feel  as  if 
I  should  sink  if  I  did  not  take  some;  and 
all  my  nerves  are  in  a  quiver." 

"  It  she  comes  again,  send  her  to  me." 

"  I  will  do  so,  Cornellis ;  I  cannot  en- 
dure another  interview." 

"  You  have  made  no  promise." 

"I  —  I  only  said  that  if  the  children 
were  really  left  orphans,  I  would  consider 
what  was  to  be  done.  I  would  not  let 
them  starve  ;  but  I  made  the  condition 
that  nothing  was  to  transpire ;  and  I 
thouo^ht  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to  man- 
age the  matter  through  you,  so  that  no 
suspicion  might  .ittach  to  me,  and  because 
I  really  am  not  equal  to  the  fatigue  and 
excitement.  Bessie  is  a  very  alarming 
woman,  so  impulsive,  threatenmg." 

"That  is  like  you,  ever  cautious  and 
prudent.  Ah  !  wnat  a  man  you  are ! "  ex- 
claimed Cornellis;  "always  ready  at  an 
emergency.      And  with  those  sHattered 


nerves  too  I    If  I  did  not  see  it,  it  wotild 
seem  incredible.*' 

The  Chartreuse  was  brought  in.  Ga- 
briel's hand  shook,  so  that  he  was  unable 
to  fill  the  liqueur  glasses ;  therefore  Mr. 
Cornellis  helped  his  friend  and  himself. 
As  he  was  sipping  his  Chartreuse,  he 
laughed,  and  put  down  the  glass. 

"  What  is  It  ? "  asked  Gotham,  with  a 
suspicious  twitch  in  his  mouth.  He  dis- 
liked to  hear  laughter  ;  be  thought  that  he 
was  the  object  of  derision. 

"I  was  thinking^  of  the  condition  of 
those  Cables,"  said  the  ex-missionary. 
"  Supposing  they  carried  their  point,  and 
all  tne  seven  little  brats  became  heiresses 
of  your  estate,  what  a  scramble  there  would 
be  among  the  ragtag  of  the  place  for  them  I 
What  airs  the  younc;  misses  would  give 
themselves  I  How  they  would  flout  about 
in  fine  feathers >and  silks,  and  brag  of  their 
grandfather,  talking  in  their  broad  vulgar 
Essex  dialect,  so  dose  akin  to  Cockney, 
of  wessels  and  winegar  and  wiolets  I " 

"  Very  funny,"  sniggered  Gotham.  *•  But 
they  have  not  got  my  property  yet." 

"  And  never  will/'  said  Cornellis,  "  If 
you  wanted  to  send  them  to  the  bad,  you 
could  not  better  insure  their  ruin.  They 
make  respectable  mudlarks.  Dress  them 
in  peacock  plumes,  and  they  become  vul- 
gar fowl." 

"  They  are  pretty,"  said  Gotham. 

'*As  children.  But  with  that  class, 
good  looks  disappear  early.  Good  looks 
associated  with  bad  manners,  dirty  nails, 
fine  clothes,  and  dropped  A%  make  a  hid- 
eous muddle." ' 

"  I  suppose  you  are  right,"  said  Gabriel 
with  a  sigh.  He  thought  of  the  little  hand 
closed  aoout  his  finger,  and  the  warm 
sense  that  stole  from  it  up  his  arm  to  his 
heart.  «*  Poor  little  things  1  They  have 
my  blood  in  them — that  accounts  for 
their  good  looks." 

"  But  how  diluted  with  ditch-water  I  If 
Richard  had  married  some  one  of  a  supe- 
rior class,  there  miffht  have  been  improve- 
ment ;  but  as  it  is,  nie  deterioration  is  irre- 
trievable." 

"  You  know  what  I  have  done,  Justin," 
said  Mr.  Gotham,  after  a  pause.  "Give 
me  another  glass  of  Chartreuse ;  I  spilled 
half  the  last,  my  hand  shakes  so." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  What  have  you 
done  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  I  have  done.  I  could 
not  manage  in  any  other  way  to  keep  my 
memory  clear  of  reproach  and  to  save  my 
conscience.  I  have  left  everything  to  vou, 
and  you  have  my  secret  instructions. 
Should  Richard  be  ever  in  want  of  money, 
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you  will  let  him  have  it ;  and  the  little 
girls  must  not  be  allowed  to  need.  You 
will  manage  all  that  for  me.  I  am  a  poor 
frail  creature,  and  may  drop  off  any  clay." 

**  Not  a  bit  —  not  a  bit.  You  have  to 
become  an  M.  P.  yet,  squire.  It  will  do 
you  good  to  contest  an  election.  By  Jove  ! 
I  would  not  be  the  man  to  stand  against 
you,  known  as  you  arc,  and  respected  in 
the  county,  and  generally  beloved." 

"  1  am  respected,  1  believe." 

"And  loved.  Every  one  sympathizes 
with  your  infirmities." 

"  They  are  temporary.  I  may  look  to  a 
time  when  I  shall  be  able  to  go  out  after  the 
hounds,  and  speak  and  take  my  place  in 
the  House  without  being  subject  to  these 
neuralgic  attacks," 

"  Certainly  you  may.  I  believe  they 
have  been  brought  on  by  worry.  This 
wretched  affair  of  the  Cable  woman  has 
tormented  you  for  years." 

"  For  near  on  forty  years,"  said  Gotham. 

**  You  have  felt  tnat  something  must  be 
done,  and  yet  you  could  not  with  respect 
for  yourself,  your  name,  and  position,  in 
any  way  countenance  a  claim.  Now  you 
have,  with  your  usual  sagacity,  hit  on  a 
mode  of  extrication  out  of  the  dilemma. 
Rely  on  me.  I  am  a  plain,  straightforward 
man,  and  I  will  execute  your  wishes  with 
fidelity,  should  the  time  come  when  I  am 


called  on  to  do  so ;  but 


CorncUis 


laughed.  "  By  Jove  !  Gotham,  which  is 
the  most  likely  to  outlive  the  other?  I 
have  been  battered  about  in  the  East  and 
in  Africa,  and  have  had  fevers  and  priva^- 
tions ;  whilst  you  —  you  tough  old  fox- 
hunting squire,  lapped  in  luxury,  have 
a  constitution  like  heart  of  oak,  only 
temporarily  troubled  by  neuralgia  —  all 
brought  about  by  external  worry  —  pro- 
duced by  that  insinuating  woman.  Don't 
tell  me  the  contrary  —  she  ran  away  with 
you.  She  was  half-a-dozen  years  older 
than  yourself." 

"  Only  two." 

"A  woman  ripens  before  a  man  in  wits 
as  in  everything  else.     She  drew  you   on 

—  it  was  a  plan;  and  uncommonly  lucky 
you  were  to  get  out  of  your  difficulty  as 
you  did.     I  am  not  sure  —  you  clever  dog 

—  that  you  had  not  prepared  the  loophole 
beforehand." 

"  On  my  honor,  it  was  not  so." 
**  In   love,  as   in   war,  all   is  fair,"  said 
CorncUis.     "  In  this  little  game,  the  play 
was  first-rate.     It  was  checkmate  after  the 
first  two  moves." 

Mr.  Gotham  held  out  his  glass  for  more 
liqueur.  **  As  Richard  has  returned,  it  is 
possible  that  Josephine  may  not  be  lost,"  i 


he  said,  as  Mr.  Comellis  poured  out  the 
Chartreuse. 

**  She  is  not  lost ;  she  has  come  home." 

**  What  —  Josephine !  How  did  she  es- 
cape ?  " 

"  In  a  somewhat  singular  manner.  She 
was  blown  out  to  sea,  and  picked  up  by 
the  lightship,  which  abo  lost  its  moof^ 
ings,  and  was  wrecked  on  a  sandbank." 

"  What  —  Richard  and  Josephine  ?  •• 

"  Yes,  Cable  was  in  the  vessel.'* 

**  But  not  the  boy.  I  heard  he  had  come 
ashore  before  the  gale,  so  that  Richard 
was  alone  in  the  boat'* 

**  No,  the  boy  was  not  there." 

"Only  Richard  and  Josephine.  That 
was  quite  romantic  —  Paul  and  Vir^nia.** 

Mr.  Cornellis  bit  his  lip.  *'  Excuse  me, 
Gabriel ;  I  do  not  like  this  joke.  You  are 
clever  and  witty,  but  my  daughter  most 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  your  satire." 

''  Ah  !  CorneUis,"  said  Gabriel  widi  a 
sigh,  *'  that  was  a  pity,  that  marriage  of 
Richard's.  If  he  had  but  looked  ai)ove 
him  !  If,  for  instance,  he  could  have  as- 
pired to  your  Josephine." 

**  He  would  not  have  had  her,"  said 
Comellis. 

**Why  not?  I  could  then,  perh^ii, 
have  done  something  for  him  through 
you." 

"  I  would  not  have  suffered  it."  The 
ex-missionary  for  a  moment  lost  his  tem- 
per. *'  I  could  not  allow  my  daughter  to 
marry  a  common  sailor,  ana  one  who  is 
without  a  father." 

Gabriel  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  with  his 
elbows  on  the  arms  of  the  seat,  and  spilt 
his  Chartreuse  down  his  waistcoat.  "I 
was  but  supposing  a  case,"  he  said  •—  "  sup- 
posing it  for  my  own  convenience..  If  I 
had  particularly  wished  it,  Justin,  perhaps 
you  would  have  yielded.  The  fellow  has 
good  blood  in  his  veins,  you  know,  though 
the  world  does  not  know  it" 

"  Exactly  —  the  world  does  not ;  and 
we  must  consider  the  opinion  of  the  worid. 
A  man  may  have  the  blood  of  a  peer  ;  bat 
if  he  is  not  in  Debrett,  he  is  a  commoner 
to  me.  Let  us  change  the  subject,  GabricL 
Let  us  go  over  together  the  list  of  tlw 
voters." 

"  Not  now,  Justin ;  I  cannot  attend  to 
busi  ness.  Do  you  not  see  how  white,  hov 
twitching  my  poor  cheek  is  ?  There  U  a 
nerve  which  reaches  from  the  brun  down 
the  whole  side  of  the  system  to  the  small 
toe  —  that  nerve  is  just  as  though  pulled 
and  twisted  and  nipped  with  ptncers.  I 
am  in  indescribable  pain.  I  cannot  ve* 
main  here  any  lonser.  Yon  wiU  aDov 
me  to  go  up-stairs ;  I  must  have 
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to  my  drops  for  relief.  Take  some  more 
Chartreuse.  There  is  novau,  if  you  pre- 
fer it,  or  absinth.  You  will  not  be  offended 
if  I  leave  you.  I  have  been  over-wrought 
I  shall  not  be  in  a  condition  to  see  you  till 
to-morrow  afternoon ;  1  must  have  com- 
plete rest  after  the  trials  and  exertions  of 
to-day."     He  shuffled  to  the  door, 

Cornellis  did  not  remain  after  Gotham 
retired.  He  was  angered  out  of  his  usual 
equanimity ;  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
wretched  man  had  stung  him  like  an  in- 
sult. "That  he  should  dare — should 
dare  to  think  of  such  a  thing  I  "  he  muttered 
as  he  walked  back  to  Rose  Cottage.  '*  My 

Josephine  and  his "    He  clenched  his 

fist,  and  did  not  complete  his  sentence. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
EARTHQUAKES. 

The  earthquake  shocks  which  have  re- 
cently occurred  in  America  and  Greece,' 
and  the  ereat  volcanic  eruption  in  New 
Zealand,  nave  served  to  keep  the  subject 
vividly  before  us  during  manv  months 
past,  and  have  perhaps  createci  in  some 
alarmist  minds  an  ungrounded  expecta- 
tion that  the  earth  is  about  to  enter  on  a 
new  period  of  plutonic  activity.  It  is 
natural  then  to  ask  at  the  present  time 
what  is  an  earthquake,  and  what  are  its 
causes.  Notwithstanding  the  necessary 
incompleteness  in  the  answers  which  can 
be  given  to  these  questions,  yet  a  good 
deal  more  is  known  than  appears  to  be 
the  common  property  of  newspaper  writ- 
ers. The  object  then  of  the  present  arti- 
cle is  to  give  a  rough  sketch  of  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  in  this  complicated 
subject. 

Although  history  abounds  with  more  or 
less  complete  accounts  of  earthquakes,  it 
is  remarkable  that  hardly  ten  years  have 
yet  elapsed  since  an  accurate  record  was 
first  obtained  of  what  actually  occurs  dur- 
ing an  earthquake.  The  combination  of 
circumstances  is  curious,  by  which  a  knot 
of  Scotch  students,  working  in  Japan,  has 
secured  so  considerable  an  advance  in 
seismology.  The  incessant,  but  usually 
non-destructive  earthquakes  by  whicn 
Japan  is  visited,  the  strange  Japanese 
renaissance,  and  the  importation  of  loreien 
professors,  thoroughly  trained  at  tSe 
Scotch  universities  in  an  accurate  percep- 
tion of  mechanical  principles,  are  the  three 
factors  which  have  co-operated  to  bring 
about  this  result. 

The  Scoto-Japanese  professors,  of  whom 


tlie  most  eminent  are  Ewing,  Gray,  and 
Milne,  have  studied  their  subject  with 
admirable  persistence,  and  have  by  their 
ingenui^  placed  seismologists  in  posses- 
sion of  instruments  by  which  the  motion 
of  the  £^ound  during  an  earthquake  is  re- 
corded on  an  accurate  scale  of  time. 
Such  instruments  are  called  seismographs, 
or  recording^  seismometers.  Durine  an 
earthquake  the  ground  and  all  that  is  fixed 
to  it  move  together,  and  at  first  sight  it 
seems  impossible  to  get  anything  to  stay 
still  during  the  vibration.  An  exact  de* 
scription  of  a  scientific  instrument  would 
be  out  of  place  here,  but  a  general  notion 
of  these  seismographs  may  be  easily 
grasped* 

The  horizontal  pendulum  of  Z6llner, 
and  a  suggestion  of  Chaplin  (also  a  pro- 
fessor in^apan),  are  the  sources  from 
which  **the  horizontal  pendulum  seismo- 
graph "  of  Ewing  originated.  The  princi- 
ples according  to  which  it  is  constructed 
may  be  explained  as  follows.  If  we  con- 
sider an  open  door  which  can  swing  on  its 
hinges,  and  imagine  that  a  sudden  hori- 
zontal movement  is  cpven  to  the  doorpost, 
at  right  angles  to  uie  position  in  which 
the  door  is  hanging,  then  it  is  clear  that 
the  outer  edge  of  the  door  will  begin  to 
move  with  a  sort  of  recoil  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  movement  imparted 
to  the  doorpost  Since  the  doorpost 
moves  in  one  direction,  whilst  the  edge  of 
the  door  recoils,  somewhere  in  the  door 
there  is  a  vertical  line  which  remains  stilL 
The  exact  position  of  this  line  depends  on 
the  proportion  which  the  amount  of  the 
recoil  01  the  outer  edge  bears  to  the  direct 
motion  of  the  doorpost  Now,  if  the  sud- 
den movement  is  imparted  to  the  doorpost 
by  means  of  the  floor  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached, it  is  clear  that  a  pencil  attached  to 
the  door  at  this  vertical  line  will  write* on 
the  fioor  the  displacement  of  the  doorpost, 
notwithstanding  that  the  floor  has  moved. 
If  next  we  suppose  that  there  are  two  such 
doors  hanging  at  right  angles  to  one  an- 
other from  the  same  doorpost,  and  that  a 
sudden  horizontal  movement  in  any  direc- 
tion is  given  to  the  floor,  each  pencil  will 
write  on  the  floor  that  part  of  the  move- 
ment which  was  at  right  angles  to  its  door. 
Lastly,  if  the  floor  or  surface  on  which  the 
record  is  written  is  kept  moving  uniformly 
by  clockwork  we  obtain  also  a  register  in 
time  as  well  as  space. 

But  in  an  earthquake  the  surface  of  the 
earth  undergoes  also  a  vertical  movement 
which  has  to  be  recorded.  The  principle 
by  whid)  an  instrument  may  be  con- 
structed to  attain  this  end  is  as  follows. 
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If  a  weight  hangs  by  a  long  elastic  cord, 
so  that  when  set  dancing  up  and  down  it 
oscillates  very  slowly,  then  when  a  sudden 
jerk  is  given  to  the  point  of  support,  the 
weight  will  for  the  moment  stand  almost 
stationary,  and  a  pencil  attached  to  it  may 
write  its  record  on  a  surface  fastened  to 
the  part  jerked.  This  idea  has  been 
utilized  in  the  construction  of  a  vertical 
seismograph,  but  various  important  modi- 
fications have  been  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  annulling  the  spontaneous 
dance  of  the  weight  after  the  shock  has 
occurred.* 

It  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  give  an 
impulse  to  this  science  that  henceforth 
the  intending  observer  need  not  waste 
time  in  devising  and  constructing  instru- 
ments, but  can  purchase  the  complete 
equipment  of  a  seismological  observatory, 
as  recommended  by  Ewing,  and  may  be- 
gin work  at  once. 

Many  other  instruments  besides  these 
have  been  used  for  the  observation  qf 
earthquakes,  and  amongst  the  best  are 
those  of  Bertelli,  Rossi,  and  Palmieri. 
An  instrument  which  tells  only  that  there 
has  been  a  shock,  without  givmg  a  record 
of  the  nature  of  the  movement,  is  called  a 
seismoscope.  Some  of  the  Italian  instru- 
ments are  seismoscopes,  which,  however, 
give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  severity 
and  direction  of  the  vibration,  and  others 
claim  to  be  accurate  seismographs  or  seis- 
mometers. But  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  them  can  compete  with  the  instruments 
described  in  outline  above. 

And  what  do  recording  instruments  tell 
us  of  the  actual  occurrences  during  an 
earthquake  ? 

*•  They  show,"  writes  Ewing,t  "that,  as 
observed  at  a  station  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  an  earthquake  consists  of  a  very 
large  number  of  successive  vibrations  — 
in  some  cases  as  many  as  three  hundred 
have  been  distinctly  registered.  They 
are  irregular  both  in  period  and  amplitude, 
and  the  amplitude  does  not  exceed  a  few 
millimetres,"  (a  millimetre  is  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch)  "even  when  the  eartn- 
quake  is  of  sufficient  severity  to  throw 
down  chimneys  and  crack  walls,  while  in 
many  instances  the  greatest  motion  is  no 
more  than  the  fraction  of  a  millimetre. 
The  pcrioils  of  the  principal  motions  are 
usually  from  half  a  second  to  a  second, 
but  .  .  .  the  early  part  of  the  disturbance 

*  I  make  no  attempt  to  apportion  the  credit  amonji^t 
the  several  inventors  of  these  instruments.  The  men 
mentioned  have  plavcd  the  leading  parts,  and  the  work 
of  ail  ftecms  to  he  thorough  and  sound. 
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often  contains  vibrations  of  much  ffrtzttr 
frequency.  The  earthquake  genemly  be- 
|pns  and  always  ends  very  gradually,  and 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  there  is  in  gen* 
eral  no  one  motion  standing  out  from  the 
rest  as  greatly  larger  than  ^  those  which 
precede  and  follow  it.  The*  direction  ol 
motion  varies  irregularly  durin|;  the  dis* 
turbance  —  so  much  so,  that  m  a  pro- 
tracted shock  the  horizontal  movements 
at  a  single  station  occur  in  all  possible 
azimuths  "  (that  is  to  say,  to  all  points  ol 
the  compass).  "  The  duration,  that  is  to 
say,  the  time  during  which  the  shaking 
lasts  at  any  one  point,  is  rarely  less  than 
one  minute,  often  two  or  three,  and  in  one 
case  in  the  writer's  experience  was  as 
much  as  twelve  minutes.^ 

It  is  obvious  that  when  the  motion  is  so 
complicated,  the  impressions  of  people 
present  go  for  little  as  comparea  with 
an  automatic  record.  Observers  often 
differ  widely  amongst  themselves  as  to 
what  was  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
oscillation,  and  the  ma£;nitude  of  the  dis- 
placement of  the  ^una  is  generally  much 
exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the 
great  historic  earthquakes  the  displace- 
ments are  supposed  to  have  been  considei^ 
able ;  for  example,  according  to  Mallet,  in 
the  Neapolitan  shock  of  1857  it  amounted 
to  a  foot,  and  Abella  assiens  six  feet  as  the 
amplitude  in  the  Manilla  earthquake  ol 
1 88 1 .  But  without  contesting  the  accuracy 
of  these  estimates,  it  is  salt  to  say  that 
such  displacements  are  very  rare,  tor,  as 
proved  by  automatic  seismographs,  when 
the  motion  is  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  brick  and  stone  chimneys  are  gener- 
ally shattered. 

Every  railway  traveller  knows  that  it  is 
not  the  steady  speed,  but  the  starting  and 
stopping  which  jars  him ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  change  of  velocity  by  which  he  is 
shaken.  The  misconception  of  an  ob- 
server in  an  earthquake  arises  from  die 
fact  that  the  sensation  of  being  tossed 
about  comes  from  the  change  ot  velocity 
to  which  he  is  subjected,  rather  than  from 
the  extent  of  his  displacement.  Now  the 
greatest  change  per  second  of  velocity  may 
be  considerable* in  a  vibration,  whilst  the 
amplitude  is  small. 

The  force  of  gravity  is  the  most  famit 
iar  example  of  a  change  per  second  of 
velocity,  for  in  each  second  the  velocity  of 
a  falling  body  is  augmented  by  a  velocity 
of  32  feet  a  second.  Ewing  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  think  of  compariqg 
the  greatest  change  per  second  of  velodtf 
in  an  earthouake  with  gravity.  Thus  K 
Tokio,  on   March   1 1,  l88a|  walls        ~ 
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cracked  and  chimneys  knocked  over,  and 
in  this  shock  the  greatest  change  per  sec- 
ond of  velocity  may  be  expressed  by  the 
phrase  one  thirty-tirth  of  gravity  ;  in  othar 
words,  the  greatest  change  per  second  of 
velocity  was  |  j  of  a  foot  per  second.  This 
conclusion  enables  us  also  to  illustrate  the 
mechanical  consequences  of  the  shock  in 
another  way ;  for  if  a  wall  35  feet  high 
leans  over,  so  that  the  top  brick  projects 
a  foot  beyond  the  bottom  brick,  the  forces 
tending  to  upset  the  wall  are  the  same  as 
those  which  occurred  in  this  earthquake. 

No  great  shock  has  ever  yet  been  re- 
corded by  automatic  instruments,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  in  these  great  disas- 
ters the  instruments  would  be  thrown  out 
of  gear,  and  no  record  would  be  obtained. 
Thus  earthquakes  which  only  work  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  destruction  are  the  most 
favorable  for  scientific  observation. 

Since  the  oscillations  at  any  one  spot 
are  usually  in  all  sorts  of  directions,  it  is 
impossible,  from  observation  at  a  single 
place,  to  form  a  sound  opinion  as  to  posi- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  disturbance.  Much 
information  useful  for  the  study  of  vibra- 
tions and  of  the  laws  of  their  decrease  with 
increasing  distance,  has  resulted  from  a 
laborious  series  of  experiments  made  by 
Milne  at  Tokio.  Artificial  earthquakes 
were  produced  by  the  explosion  of  gun- 
cotton  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  by  the 
fall  of  heavy  weights,  and  the  records  at 
various  distances  from  the  origin  were  ob- 
tained. 

From  theoretical  considerations,  con- 
firmed by  these  experiments,  it  is  estab- 
lished that  earthquake  waves  consist  of 
oscillations  of  two  kinds,  namely,  waves 
or  vibrations  of  compression,  and  of  dis- 
tortion. In  the  first  kind  the  motion  of 
each  particle  of  the  ground  is  to  and  fro 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  wave  is  trav- 
elling ;  and  in  the  second  kind  the  excur- 
sions arc  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
wave  propagation.  As  the  former  vibra- 
tions travel  more  rapidly  than  the  latter,  all 
the  compressional  waves  may  have  passed 
a  given  station  before  the  arrival  of  the 
distortional  waves,  and  thus  the  shock 
may  be  apparently  duplicated.  Or,  nearer 
to  the  origin,  the  two  series  will  overlap, 
and  a  complex  movement  ensues.  The 
phenomena  are  further  complicated  by 
frequent  reflections  and  refractions,  as  the 
wave  passes  from  one  geological  stratum 
to  another.  The  rate  at  which  these  waves 
travel  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  rock 
through  which  the  movement  passes  ;  ve- 
locities ranging  from  a  mile  per  second  to 
five  miles  per  second  are  usual. 
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The  destructive  effects  of  earthquakes 
on  buildings  are  notorious,  and  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  describe  them  here.  By  an  ex- 
amination of  ruined  buildings  a  competent 
observer  is  often  able  to  obtain  a  good  deal 
of  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
shock.  Thus  Mallet  visited  the  towns 
destroyed  bv  the  Neapolitan  earthquake 
of  1857,  ana,  by  a  very  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  fractures  in  walls  and  other 
damage,  was  able  to  draw  a  number  of 
interesting  conclusions  as  to  the  direc- 
tions and  amplitudes  of  the  principal 
vibrations  and  as  to  the  site  of  the  centre 
of  disturbance. 

Architects  should  be  able,  by  an  adher- 
ence to  sound  mechanical  principles,  to 
construct  buildings  which  should  stand 
against  all  but  the  severest  shocks,  and 
much  has  already  been  done  in  this  way. 
Where  a  choice  tor  the  site  of  an  intended 
building  is  possible,  the  most  important 
consideration  is  that  it  should  be  where 
there  has  been  the  greatest  immunity  from 
vibration  on  previous  occasions,  for  even 
within  a  very  small  area,  different  spots 
are  very  differently  affected.  In  most  re- 
gions there  is  only  a  single  important 
centre  whence  earthquakes  originate,  and 
the  safe  places  are  situated  in  what  may 
be  called  earthquake  shadow  for  the  prev- 
alent vibrations.  For  just  as  a  high  wall, 
a  hill,  or  a  railway  cutting  often  com- 
pletely cuts  off  sounds  by  forming  a  sound 
shadow,  so  a  ravine  or  some  arrangement 
of  the  geological  formation  may  afford 
earthquake  shadow  for  particular  places. 

It  is  not  in  general  possible  to  pick  out 
the  favorable  sites  by  mere  inspection,  for 
the  distribution  of  vibration  is  often  ap- 
parently capricious.  Thus  Milne  tells  us 
of  a  princely  mansion  at  Tokio  "  which 
has  so  great  a  reputation  for  the  severity 
of  the  shakings  it  receives,  that  its  mark- 
etable value  has  been  considerably  depre- 
ciated, and  it  is  now  untenanted."  ♦ 

In  a  town  which  is  frequently  shaken 
there  is  no  need  to  wait  long  to  carry  out 
a  rough  survey  with  seismographs,  and 
thus  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  relative 
shakiness  of  the  various  parts.  If  such  a 
survev  is  impossible,  it  is  best  to  avoid  as 
the  site  for  buildine  a  loose  soil,  such  as 
gravel,  resting  on  harder  strata,  and  the 
edge  of  a  scarp  or  bluff,  or  the  foot  of 
similar  eminences.f 

The  same  capriciousness  of  distribution 
which  is  observable  on  a  small  scale  is 
found  to  hold  on  a  large  scale  when  we 


•  Milne,  Earthquakes,  p.  134. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  K44. 
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consider  the  distribution  of  earthquakes 
throughout  a  whole  country.  Regions 
subject  to  earthquakes,  or  seismic  areas, 
appear  to  have  fairly  definite  boundaries, 
which  remain  constant  for  long  periods. 
For  example,  in  Japan  earthquaices  are 
rarely  felt  on  the  western  side  of  the  cen- 
tral range  of  mountains. 

The  search  for  the  actual  point  where 
the  earthquake  originated  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  branches  of  the  science. 
In  order  to  trace  the  earthquakes  in  a 
country  to  their  origin,  the  places  of  ob- 
servation should  not  be  chosen  where 
there  is  comparative  immunity  from  shak- 
ing. Thus  a  seismic  survey  is  necessary, 
and  the  limits  of  the  seismic  areas  will  be 
discovered  in  the  course  of  it.  Milne 
commenced  his  survey  of  Japan  by  send- 
ing to  the  local  government  offices  in  the 
important  towns,  distant  from  thirty  to  a 
hundred  miles  from  Tokio,  packets  of 
post-cards,  one  of  which  was  to  be  re- 
turned to  him  at  the  end  of  each  week 
with  a  record  of  the  shocks  which  had 
been  felt.  "  The  barricade  of  post-cards 
was  then  extended  farther  northwards, 
with  the  result  of  surrounding  the  origin 
of  certain  shocks  amongst  the  mountains, 
whilst  others  were  traced  to  the  seashore. 
By  systematically  pursuing  earthquakes, 
it  was  seen  that  many  shocks  had  their 
origin  beneath  the  sea,  ....  but  it  was 
seldom  that  they  crossed  through  the 
mountains  forming  the  backbone  of  the 
island."*  When  the  country  had  been 
thus  mapped  out,  it  was  possible  to  choose 
the  most  advantageous  sites  for  the  observ- 
atories. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  into  technical 
matters  to  describe  the  method  of  search- 
ing into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the 
actual  point  of  disturbance.  It  must  here 
suffice  to  say  that  if  a  shock  be  accurately 
timed  at  various  places,  and  if  the  approxi- 
mately circular  ring  where  it  was  most 
severe  be  determined,  it  is  possible  to 
find  with  fair  accuracy  the  spot  or  spots 
under  which  it  originated  and  the  depth 
of  the  earthquake  centre.  Even  without 
accurate  time -observations.  Mallet  was 
able  to  show  that  the  Neapolitan  shock 
originated  between  three  and  seven  miles 
below  the  surface.  The  Yokohama  earth- 
quake of  1880  appears  to  have  had  its 
centre  at  a  depth  of  from  one  and  a  half 
to  five  miles.  Notwithstanding  that  one 
earthquake  has  been  estimated  as  originat- 
ing at  a  depth  of  fifty  miles,  it  is  probable 
that  in  all  cases  the  centre  of  shock  is  only 
a  few  miles  below  the  surface. 

*  Milne,  Earthquakes,  p.  1S9. 


The  vagueness  as  to  the  position  which 
has  been  assigned  for  the  centre  of  dis- 
turbance in  the  case  of  particular  earth- 
quakes probably  depends  less  on  the  dxfli- 
culty  ot  tracing  back  the  vibrations  to 
their  origin,  than  on  the  fact  that  the 
shocks  do  not  usually  originate  in  a  single 
point,  but  rather  along  a  fine  of  a  mile  or 
two  in  length. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  seismic  activ- 
ity is  distributed  geographically  over  the 
earth*s  surface,  certain  broad  conclusions 
have  been  fairly  well  ascertained.  If  a 
map  be  shaded,  so  as  to  represent  the 
f requeue V  of  earthquakes,  we  see  that  the 
shading  nas  a  tendency  to  fall  into  bands 
or  ribbons,  which  generally  follow  the 
steeply  sloping  shores  of  continents  and 
islands ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  actual 
origins  of  the  shocks  are  generally  situ- 
ated under  the  sea  not  far  from  the  coast 

It  is  a  further  interesting  peculiarity 
that  the  most  important  banos  ndl  end  to 
end,  so  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  a 
single  ribbon  embracing  nearly  half  the 
earth.  It  may  be  suspected  that  this  n}> 
bon  really  meets  itseli  and  forms  a  closed 
curve,  but  this  cannot  be  proved  as  yet 
We  may  begin  to  trace  its  course  at  Cape 
Horn,  whence  it  follows  the  Andes  along 
the  whole  western  coast  of  South  Amer^ 
ica.  At  the  north  of  that  continent  it  be- 
comes somewhat  broader,  but  its  course 
is  clearly  marked  along  the  line  of  the 
West  Indies  from  Trinidad  to  Cuba. 
Hence  it  passes  to  the  mainland  in  Mexi* 
ico,  and  then  runs  along  the  whole  western 
coast  of  North  America.  We  tiien  trace 
the  line  through  the  Aleutian  Islands 
to  Kamschatka,  and  thence  southward 
through  the  Japanese  Islands,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  Moluccas  to  Sumatra  and 
Java.  Another  branch  seems  to  run  from 
Sumatra,  tli rough  New  Guinea,  to  New 
Zealand,  and  the  closed  curve  may  per- 
haps be  completed  through  the  antarctic 
regions,  which  are  known  to  be  volcanic 
Returning  to  the  first  branch  which  we 
traced  as  far  as  Java,  to  the  westward  the 
seismic  areas  become  more  patchy  and 
less  linear.  It  may,  however,  perhaps  be 
maintained  that  the  ribbon  runs  on  through 
India,  Persia,  Syria,  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, Greece,  and  Italy. 

This  grouping  of  seisnuc  areas  into  a 
ribbon  does  not  comprise  ail  the  regions 
of  earth cjuakes,  but  it  must  rather  be  taken 
as  meanmg  that  there  is  one  great  princi- 
pal line  of  cracking  of  the  earth *s  surface. 
In  speaking  here  of  earthquakes,  those 
sensible  shocks  are  meant  wnich  are  suf- 
ficiently severe  to  damage  buildings,  for. 
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as  will  be  explained  below,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  whole  earth  is  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  tremor. 

Seismic  areas  are  not  absolutely  con- 
stant in  their  limits,  and  cases  are  known 
where  regions  previously  quiescent  have 
become  disturbed.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
recent  disastrous  earthquake  at  Charleston 
belonged  to  the  West  Indian  system  of 
seismic  activity,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  a  permanent  extension  of  the 
West  Indian  area  so  as  to  embrace  the 
Southern  States.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  this  disastrous 
shock  will  remain  a  unique  occurrence. 
The  previous  experience  of  great  earth- 
quakes, such  as  that  of  Lisbon  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  shows,  how- 
ever, that  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston 
must  for  the  next  year  or  two  expect  the 
recurrence  of  slight  shocks,  and  that  the 
subterranean  forces  will  then  lull  them- 
selves to  sleep  again. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  earth- 
quakes in  time  there  is  no  evidence  of 
either  decrease  or  increase  within  histori- 
cal periods,  and  although  physical  con- 
siderations would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
they  were  more  frequent  in  early  geologi- 
cal times,  geology  at  least  can  furnish  no 
proof  that  this  has  been  the  case.* 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the 
causes  of  earthquakes,  and  many  of  the 
suggested  theories  seem  fanciful  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  primarv  cause  resides  in  the  upper 
layers  of  tne  earth,  and  that  the  motive 
power  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth.  The  high 
temperature  of  the  rocks,  in  those  little 
scratches  in  the  earth's  surface  which  we 
call  mines,  proves  the  existence  of  abun- 
dant energy  for  the  production  of  any 
amount  of  disturbance  of  the  upper  layers. 
It  only  remains  to  consider  how  that  en- 
ergy can  be  brought  to  bear.  One  way  is 
by  the  slow  shrinking  of  the  earth,  con- 
sequent on  its  slow  cooling.  Now  the 
heterogeneitv  of  the  upper  layers  makes 
it  impossible  that  the  shrinkage  shall 
occur  with  perfect  uniformity  all  round. 
Thus  one  part  of  the  surface  will  go  down 
before  another,  and  as  this  must  usually 
occur  by  a  cracking  and  sudden  motion, 
the  result  will  be  an  earthquake. 

The  seismic  ribbons  of  which  we  have 
spoken  are  probably  lines  of  weakness 
along  which  cracking  habitually  takes 
place.  Along  these  lines  there  are  enor- 
mous dislocations  of  the  geological  strata, 

•  Geikie,  Cont€mporary  Revirw^  Oct,  i886w 


and  earthquakes  are  known  to  follow  lines 
of  faulting.  The  ecologically  recent  ele- 
vation of  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica is,  obviously,  from  this  point  of  view, 
connected  with  the  abundance  of  volca- 
noes and  the  frequency  of  earthquakes 
along  the  chain  of  the  Andes. 

One  would  think  that  the  continual 
ejection  of  lava  and  ashes  from  an  active 
volcano  must  leave  a  hollow  under  the 
mountain,  and  that  some  day  the  cavern 
would  suddenly  collapse.  1 1  has,  however, 
been  observed  that  volcanic  eruptions  and 
severe  earthquakes  are  to  some  extent 
alternatives,  so  that  it  seems  as  though 
the  volcanic  vent  served  as  a  safety  valve 
for  the  liberation  of  the  dangerous  matter. 
But  the  theorv  of  the  collapsing  cavern 
must  not  be  wnoUy  rejected,  for  some  dis- 
astrous earthquakes  affecting  only  very 
restricted  areas,  such  as  that  of  Casa- 
micciola  in  Ischia,  are  hardly  otherwise 
explicable.  In  this  case  Palmieri  has 
attributed  the  formation  of  the  cavern  to 
evisceration  under  the  town  produced  by 
hot  mineral  springs. 

In  the  theories  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken,  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  acts 
indirectly,  by  giving  to  gravitation  an  op 
portunity  of  coming  into  play.  But  as  in 
volcanic  eruptions  enormous  quantities  of 
steam  are  usually  emitted,  it  is  probable 
that  the  pressure  of  steam  is  the  force  by 
which  the  lava  and  ashes  are  vomited 
forth,  and  that  the  steam  is  g^enerated  when 
water  has  got  amon^  hot  internal  rocks. 
From  this  point  of  view  we  can  understand 
that  an  eruption  will  serve  as  a  protection 
against  earthquakes,  and  that  the  centres 
of  disturbance  will  usually  be  submarine. 

It  may  on  the  whole  be  safely  concluded 
that  a  diversity  of  causes  are  operative, 
and  that  some  earthquakes  are  due  to  one 
and  others  to  other  causes. 

It  would,  however,  be  certainly  wrong 
to  look  only  to  the  interior  of  the  earth  for 
the  causation  of  earthquakes,  since  the 
statistics  of  earthquakes  clearly  point  to 
connections  with  processes  external  to  the 
solid  earth. 

The  laborious  inquiries  of  M.  Perrey 
show  that  there  are  more  earthquakes  at 
the  time  of  full  and  chanee  of  moon  than 
at  other  times,  more  wfien  the  moon  is 
nearest  to  the  earth  and  more  when  she  is 
on  the  meridian  than  at  the  times  and  sea- 
sons when  she  is  not  in  those  positions 
relatively  to  Uie  earth.  The  excess  of 
earthquakes  at  these  times  is,  however, 
not  great,  and  an  independent  investiga- 
tion of  the  Japanese  eaithouakes  does  not 
confirm  Perrey*s  results.   It  is  well,  there- 
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fore,  still  to  hold  opinion  in  suspense  on 
this  point.  If,  however,  Perrey's  result 
should  be  confirmed,  we  must  attribute  it 
to  the  action  of  those  forces  which  pro- 
duce tides  in  the  ocean,  and  therefore  at 
the  same  time  cause  a  state  of  stress  in 
the  solid  earth. 

Then  again  it  is  found  that  earthquakes 
are  indubitably  more  apt  to  occur  when 
there  is  a  rapid  variation  of  the  pressure 
of  the  air,  indicated  by  a  rise  or  fall  of  the 
barometer,  than  in  times  of  barometric 
quiescence.  It  is  certain  that  earthquakes 
in  both  hemispheres  are  more  frequent  in 
the  winter  than  in  the  summer;  this  is 
probably  connected  with  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  sudden  rises  and  falls  of  the 
barometer  at  that  season.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  urged  against  this  view  that 
volcanic  eruptions  are  somewhat  more  fre- 
quent in  the  summer.  But  whatever  be 
the  action  of  these  external  processes  with 
regard  to  earthquakes,  it  is  certain  that 
the  connection  between  the  two  is  merely 
that  of  the  trigger  to  the  gun.  The  inter- 
nal energy  stands  waiting  for  its  opportu- 
nity, and  the  attraction  of  the  moon  or  the 
variation  in  atmospheric  pressure  pulls 
the  trigger.  Thus  the  predictions  of  dis- 
aster which  have  frequently  been  made 
for  particular  dates  must  be  regarded  as 
futile. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  an  earth- 
quake is  preluded  by  slight  tremors  leading 
by  a  gradual  crescendo  to  the  destructive 
shocks.  But  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
it  has  been  discovered  that  the  earth*s 
surface  is  being  continually  shaken  by 
tremors,  so  minute  as  to  remain  unsus- 
pected without  the  intervention  of  the 
most  delicate  instruments.  In  every  coun- 
try where  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
these  tremors  have  been  detected,  and  not 
merely  at  certain  periods  but  so  inces- 
santly that  there  is  never  a  second  of  per- 
fect rest.  The  earth  may  fairly  be  said 
to  tremble  like  a  jelly.  The  pioneer  in 
this  curious  discovery  was  Father  Bertelli. 
I  lis  experiments  relate  onlv  to  Italv,  but 
that  which  has  been  found  true  afso  of 
England,  France,  Kgypt,  Japan,  Brazil, 
andja  solitary  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  probably  holds  good  generally,  and 
we  may  feel  sure  that  earth  tremors  or 
**microseisms  ''  are  not  confined  to  coun- 
tries habitually  visited  by  the  grosser  sort 
of  earthquakes. 

Almost  all  our  systematic  knowledge  of 
microscisms  comes  from  Italy,  for  a  co- 
operation has  been  arranged  there  between 
many  observers  with  ingenious  instru- 
ments   at  their  disposal.      Besides   Ber- 


telli, the  most  eminent  of  the  observers  is 
Cavaliere  Michele  de  Rossi,  who  has 
established  at  Rome  a  Geodynamical  Ob- 
servatory, and  has  initiated  as  an  omn 
of  publication  the  BulUiim^  del  VuUm- 
niitno  Italiano^  in  whose  pages  are  to  be 
found  contributions  from  Mamsia,  Monte, 
Cecchi,  Palmieri,  Egidi,  Galli,  and  many 
others.  The  literature  which  has  already 
accumulated  on  the  subject  is  extensive, 
and  it  will  only  be  possible  generally  to 
indicate  its  scope. 

The  Italians  have,  of  course,  occupied 
themselves  largely  with  earthquakes,  but 
in  that  field  their  results  do  not  present  a 
^eat  deal  that  is  novel.  The  instruments 
in  use  for  the  observation  of  microseisms 
are  scarcely  to  be  classed  as  perfect  seis- 
mographs or  seismometers,  and  the  mi- 
nuteness of  the  movements  to  be  observed 
no  doubt  entails  especial  difficulties.  The 
*' normal  tromometer"  of  Bertelli  and 
Rossi  is  a  simple  pendulum,  about  six  feet 
long,  with  an  arrangement  for  observing 
the  dance  of  the  pendulum-bob  with  a  mi- 
croscope. With  this  and  other  instru- 
ments it  has  been  established  that  the  soil 
of  Italy  trembles  incessantly.  The  agita* 
tion  oi  the  pendulum  is  usually  relatively 
considerable  for  about  ten  days  at  a  time; 
towards  the  middle  of  the  period  it  in- 
creases in  intensity,  when  there  generally 
ensues  an  earthquake  which  can  be  per^ 
ceived  without  instruments;  the  aeitatioa 
then  subsides.  This  has  been  csSled  by 
Rossi  a  seismic  period  or  seismic  stomv 
After  such  a  storm  there  ensues  a  period 
of  a  few  days  of  relative  quiescence. 

The  vibration  of  the  pendulum  in  these 
storms  is  in  general  parallel  to  neighbor* 
ing  valleys  or  chains  of  mountains,  and  its 
intensity  seems  to  be  independent  of  wind, 
rain,  and  temperature.  Care  is  of  coum 
taken  not  to  mistake  the  tremors  due  to 
carts  and  carriages  for  microseismic  a|(i- 
tation,  and  it  has  been  found  easy  to  efEiecC 
this  separation.  The  positions  of  the  sua 
and  moon  exercise  some  influence  on  these 
tremors,  but  the  most  important  concomi- 
tance which  has  been  established  is  that 
they  are  especially  apt  to  be  intense  iHiea 
the  barometer  is  low. 

Microseismic  storms  are  not  strictly 
simultaneous  at  different  places  in  Italy, 
but  if  a  curve  be  constructed  to  represent 
the  average  intensity  of  agitation  during 
each  month.  It  is  found  on  comparison  a 
the  curves  for  a  year  —  for,  say,  RcMne, 
Florence,  and  Leghorn  —  that  there  is  a 
very  close  agreement  between  them. 

Rossi  has  also  made  some  interestinf 
experiments  with  the  microphone  on  n^ 
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croseisros.  In  this  instrument  one  elec- 
trical conductor  is  arranged  to  rest  on 
another  at  a  single  point  —  say,  a  nail 
resting  on  its  point  on  a  shilling.  One 
copper  wire  is  attached  to  the  nail  and  an- 
other to  the  shilling,  and  an  electric  cur- 
rent, with  an  ordinary  telephone  receiver 
in  the  circuit,  is  then  passed  through  the 
system.  As  long  as  the  microphone  is 
still,  nothing  is  heard ;  but  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  very  slightest  tremor,  a  noise 
is  audible  in  the  telephone.  The  instru- 
ment can  be  made  so  sensitive  that  a  fly 
may  be  heard  to  walk  near  the  microphone 
witn  a  loud  tramp,  and  a  touch  with  a  hair 
to  the  nail  or  to  the  shilling  would  sound 
like  the  grating  of  a  harsh  saw. 

Rossi  placed  his  microphone  on  the 
ground  in  a  cavern  sixty  feet  below  the 
surface,  on  a  lonely  part  of  Rocca  di  Papa, 
an  extinct  volcano  not  far  from  Rome, 
whilst  he  listened  with  his  telephone  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  then  heard 
the  most  extraordinary  noises,  w^hich,  as 
he  says,  revealed  "natural  telluric  phe- 
nomena." 

The  sounds  he  describes  as  '*  roarings, 
explosions  occurring  isolated  or  in  volleys, 
and  metallic  or  bell-like  sounds.'*  They 
all  occurred  mixed  together,  and  rose  and 
fell  in  intensity  at  irregular  intervals.  He 
found  it  impossible  by  any  artificial  dis- 
turbance to  a  microphone  to  produce  the 
greater  number  of  these  noises.  The  mi- 
crophone is  especially  sensitive  to  vertical 
movements  of  the  soil,  whereas  the  tro- 
mometer fails  to  reveal  them.  Neverthe- 
less there  was  more  or  less  concordance 
between  the  agitations  of  the  two  instru- 
ments. In  order  then  to  determine  the 
noises  corresponding  to  various  kinds  of 
oscillation,  he  transported  his  microphone 
to  Palmieri's  Vesuvian  observatory,  where 
mild  earthquakes  are  almost  incessant; 
here  he  discovered  that  each  class  of 
shock  had  its  characteristic  noise.  The 
vertical  shocks  gave  the  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry and  the  undulatorv  shocks  the  roar- 
ings. By  a  survey  witn  his  microphone 
he  concluded  that  the  mountain  is  divided 
by  lines  of  approximate  stillness  into  re- 
gions where  the  agitation  is  great.  If  a 
metal  plate  dusted  over  with  sand  is  set 
into  vibration  by  a  violin  bow  rubbing  on 
its  edge,  all  the  sand  congregates  intolmes 
which  mark  out  a  pattern  on  the  plate : 
these  lines  are  nodes,  or  lines  of  still- 
ness. It  appears  then  that,  when  Vesu- 
vius trembles  with  earthquake  shocks,  its 
method  of  vibration  is  such  that  there  are 
nodes  of  stillness. 

At  the  Solfatara  of  Pozzuoli  the  sounds 


were  extraordinarilv  loud;  and  the  pre- 
vailin|^  noise  could  oe  imitated  by  placing 
the  microphone  on  the  lid  of  a  boiling 
kettle.  Similar  experiments  have  since 
been  made  by  Milne  in  Japan  with  similar 
results. 

Some  years  ago  my  brother  Horace  and 
I  made  some  experiments  at  Cambridge 
with  a  pendulum,  so  arranged  as  to  be- 
tray the  minutest  displacements.  It  was 
then  but  few  years  since  Bertelli  and 
Rossi  had  beg^n  to  observe,  we  had  read 
no  account  of  their  work,  and  earth  tre- 
mors were  auite  unsuspected  by  us.  In- 
deed, the  object  of  our  experiment,  the 
measurement  of  the  moon*s  attraction  on 
a  plummet,  was  altogether  frustrated  by 
these  disturbances.  The  pendulum  was 
successfully  shielded  from  the  shaking 
caused  by  traffic  in  the  town,  so  that  there 
was  no  perceptible  di£Eerence  in  its  be- 
havior in  the  middle  of  the  night  on  Sun- 
d^,  and  in  the  daytime  durine  the  week. 
We  were  then  much  surprised  to  find  that 
the  dance  of  the  pendulum  (for  it  was  not 
a  regular  oscillation^  was  absolutely  in- 
cessant The  agitation  was  more  marked 
at  some  times  than  at  others;  the  rela- 
tively larfi;e  swinging,  though  absolutely 
very  small,  would  continue  for  many  days 
together,  and  this  would  be  succeeded  Dy 
a  few  days  of  comparative  calm.  In  fact 
we  saw  the  seismic  storms  and  calms  of 
the  Italians.*  As  the  instrument  was  de- 
signed for  another  purpose,  and  was  not 
quite  appropriate  for  microseismic  obser« 
vation,  we  did  not  continue  to  note  it  after 
a  month  or  two.  But  the  substantial 
identity  of  the  microseisms  of  England  and 
Italy  seems  fairly  well  established. 

Tne  cause  of  these  interesting  vibra- 
tions are  as  yet  but  little  understood,  and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  subject  will  re- 
ceive further  attention.  1 1  seems  probable 
that  they  are  in  part  true  microscopic 
earthquaJces  produced  bv  the  seismic 
forces  in  the  neighborhooo.  But  they  are 
also  doubtless  due  to  the  reverberation  of 
very  distant  shocks.  It  is  probable  that 
there  is  not  a  minute  of  time  without  its 
earthquakes  somewhere,  and  the  vibra- 
tions may  often  be  transmitted  to  very 
great  distances.  In  only  a  very^  few 
cases  has  it  hitherto  been  possible  to  iden- 
tify a  tremor  with  a  distant  shock,  and 
even  then  the  identification  is  necessarily 
rather  doubtful.  One  of  the  best  authen- 
ticated of  these  cases  was  when  M.  Nyr^n, 
an  astronomer  at  St  Petersburg,  noticed 

*  Report  to  British  AModation  on  the  Lmur  Dit- 
tnrbance  of  Gnvity,  1881. 
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on  May  10  (April  28),  1877,  a  very  abnor- 
mal agitation  of  the  levels  of  his  telescope, 
an  hour  and  fourteen  minutes  after  there 
had  been  a  very  severe  shock  at  I  qui  que, 
in  Peru. 

Astronomers  are  much  troubled  by 
slight  changes  in  the  level  of  the  piers 
of  their  instruments,  and  they  meet  this 
inconvenience  by  continually  reading  their 
levels  and  correcting  their  results  accord- 
ingly. Of  course  tney  also  take  average 
results.  These  troublesome  changes  are 
probably  earth-tremors,  with  so  slow  a 
motion  to  and  fro  that  the  term  tremor  be- 
comes inappropriate.  This  kind  of  change 
has  been  called  a  displacement  of  the  ver- 
tical, since  a  plummet  moves  relatively  to 
the  ground.  Thus  we  found  at  (Jam- 
bridge  that  as  the  pendulum  danced  it 
slowly  drifted  in  one  direction  or  the 
other.  There  was  a  fairly  regular  daily 
oscillation,  but  the  pendulum  would  some- 
times reverse  its  expected  course  for  a 
few  minutes,  or  for  an  hour.  During  the 
whole  time  that  we  were  observing,  the 
mean  position  of  the  pendulum  for  the  day 
slowly  shifted  in  one  direction  ;  but  even 
after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks  the  total 
change  was  still  excessively  small.  How 
far  this  was  a  purely  local  effect  and  how 
far  general  we  had  no  means  of  determin- 
ing. 

This  is  a  subject  which  M.  d*Abbadie, 
of  the  French  Institute,  has  made  espe- 
cially his  own.  Notwithstanding  his  sys- 
tematic observations,  carried  on  during 
many  years  in  an  obser\'atory  near  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Spanish  frontier,  hardly  anything  has  been 
made  out  as  to  the  laws  governing  displace- 
ments of  the  vertical.  He  has,  however, 
been  able  to  show  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  deflection  of  the  vertical  towards  the 
sea  at  high  tide,  but  this  deflection  is  fre- 
quently masked  by  other  simultaneous 
changes  of  unexplained  origin. 

This  result  and  the  connection  between 
barometric  variations  and  earthquakes 
and  tremors  should  make  us  reflect  on  the 
forces  which  are  brought  into  play  by  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  and  of  atmospneric 
pressure.  Our  very  familiarity  with  these 
changes  may  easily  blind  us  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  forces  which  are  so  produced. 
The  sea  rests  on  the  ground,  and  when  the 
tide  is  high  there  is  a  greater  weight  to 
be  supported  than  when  it  is  low.  A  cubic 
foot  of  water  weighs  62  pounds ;  thus  if 


hieh  tide  be  only  ten  feet  higher  than  low 
tide,  everv  square  foot  of  the  sea-bottom 
supports  020  pounds  more  at  hisfa  than  at 
low  water ;  and  620  pounds  to  Uie  square 
foot  is  nearly  ei^^ht  million  tons  to  Uie 
square  mile.  Again,  the  barometer  ranges 
through  fully  two  inches,  and  a  pool  of 
mercury  two  inches  deep  and  a  square 
foot  in  area  weighs  145  pounds;  hence 
when  the  barometer  is  very  high  every 
square  foot  of  the  earth's  surrace  supports 
about  140  pounds  more  than  if  it  is  low; 
and  140  pounds  to  the  square  foot  is 
1,800,000  tons  to  the  square  mile. 

Now  rocks  are  not  absolutely  rigid 
against  flexure,  certainly  less  so  than  most 
of  the  metals,  and  these  enormous  weights 
have  to  be  supported  by  the  rocks.  Tak- 
ing a  probable  estimate  for  the  elasticity 
of  rocks,  I  have  made  some  cdculations 
as  to  the  amount  of  efiEect  that  we  may  ex- 
pect from  this  shifting  of  weights,  and  I 
find  that  it  is  likely  that  we  are  at  least 
three  or  four  inches  nearer  the  earth's 
centre  when  the  barometer  is  very  high 
than  when  it  is  very  low.* 

It  may  be  that  ihe  incessant  stnuning 
and  unstraining  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
partly  the  cause  of  earth-tremors,  and  we 
can  at  least  understand  that  these  strains 
may  well  play  the  part  of  the  trigger  for 
precipitating  the  explosion  of  the  internal 
seismic  forces. 

The  calculations  also  show  that  near 
the  seacoast  the  soil  must  be  tilted  towards 
the  sea  at  high  water,  and  that  the  angle 
of  tilting  may  be  such  as  could  be  detected 
bv  a  delicate  instrument  like  that  of  M. 
d  Abbadie. 

This  breathine  of  the  solid  earth  seems 
to  afford  a  wide  neld  for  scientific  activity. 
It  would  be  premature  to  speculate  as  to 
how  far  it  will  be  possible  to  educe  law 
from  what  is  now  chaotic ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  co-operation  of  many  observers 
will  be  required  to  separate  the  pnrely 
local  from  the  true  terrestrial  changes. 
The  directors  of  astronomical  observa- 
tories have  peculiar  facilities  for  the  study 
of  displacements  of  the  vertical,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  hitherto  most  of  diem 
have  been  contented,  to  banish,  as  far  as 
may  be,  the  troubles  caused  in  their  astro* 
nomical  work  by  earth-tremors  and  (ti^ 
placements  of  the  verticaL 

G.  H.  Darw». 

*  Second  Report  to  Britbh  Anociatkm  oa 
Distarbaace  of  Gravity,  188s. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magaxiaei 
A  SOCIAL  DIFFICULTY. 

The  bishop  laid  down  the  telegram  on 
the  table  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
made  his  mind  up,  and  will  hear  no  fur- 
ther nonsense  from  anybody  about  it. 

"No,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  his  wife 
decisively.  "He's  been  acquitted,  and 
that  is  so  far  satisfactory  —  to  a  certain 
extent,  I  grant  you,  satisfactory;  hu- 
manly speaking,  it  was  almost  impossible 
that  he  could  be  acquitted.  The  evidence 
didnH  suffice  to  convince  the  court-martial. 
Tm  glad  of  it,  very  glad  of  it,  of  course, 
for  poor  Irises  sake;  but  upon  my  word, 
Charlotte,  I  can*t  imagine  now  on  earth 
they  can  ever  have  found  it  in  their  con- 
sciences to  acquit  him.  In  my  opinion  — 
humanly  spealcing  once  more — it*s  mor- 
ally certain  that  Captain  Burbury  himself 
embezzled  every  penny  of  all  that  money." 

Mrs.  Brandreth  turned  the  telegram 
over  nervously,  with  two  big  tears  stand- 
ing ready  to  fall  in  the  comers  of  her  dear 
motherly  old  eves,  and  then  asked  in  a 
timid  voice,  "So  you've  quite  decided, 
have  you,  Arthur,  that  it  must  be  all 
broken  ofiE  between  him  and  poor  Iris  ?  " 

The  bishop  played  with  his  paper-knife, 
half  stuck  through  the  Guardian  in  his 
testy  fashion.  "  My  dear,"  he  answered, 
with  the  natural  impatience  of  a  just  man 
unduly  provoked  by  female  persistence, 
"  how  is  it  possible,  I  put  it  to  you,  that  we 
could  ever  dream  of  letting  her  marry  him  ? 
I  don't  wish  to  judge  him  harshly  —  far 
be  it  from  me  to  judge  any  man ;  I  hope  I 
understand  my  duty  as  a  Christian  better; 
but  still,  Charlotte,  it's  one  of  our  duties, 
you  know,  —  an  unpleasant  duty,  but  none 
the  less  a  duty  on  that  account  —  not  to 
shut  our  eyes  against  plain  facts.  We 
are  entrusted  with  the  safe-keeping  of 
our  daughter's  happiness,  and  I  say  we 
oughtn't  to  allow  her  to  imperil  it  by  throw- 
ing herself  away  upon  a  man  wnom  we 
strongly  suspect  —  upon  just  grounds  — 
to  be  quite  unworthy  of  her.  I'm  sorry 
that  we  must  give  Ins  so  much  pain ;  but 
our  duty,  Charlotte,  our  duty,  I  say,  lies 
clear  before  us.  The  young  man  himself 
sees  it.  What  more  woula  you  wish,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

Mrs.  Brandreth  sighed  quietly,  and  let 
the  two  tears  roll  unperceived  down  her 
placid,  gentle,  fair  old  face.  "  The  court- 
martial  has  taken  a  more  lenient  view  of 
the  case,  Arthur,"  she  suggested  tenta- 
tively, after  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes. 

The  bishop  looked  up  from  the  table  of 
contents  of  the  Guardian  with  a  forcedly 


benign  glance  of  Christian  forbearance. 
Women  wiii  be  women,  of  course,  and 
wiii  sympathize  with  daughters  and  so 
forth  in  all  their  foolish  matrimonial  en- 
tanglements. **My  dear,"  he  explained, 
with  his  practised  episcopal  smile  of  gen- 
tle condescension  to  the  lower  intelligence 
of  women  and  of  the  inferior  clergy,  *'  you 
must  recollect  that  the  court-martial  had 
to  judge  of  legal  proof  and  legal  certainty. 
Moral  proof  and  moral  certainty  are,  of 
course,  quite  another  matter.  I  might 
hesitate,  on  the  evidence  given,  to  im- 

Erison  this  young  man  or  even  to  deprive 
im  of  his  commission  in  the  army ;  and 
yet  I  might  hesitate  on  tlie  very  same 
grounds  to  let  him  take  my  daughter  in 
marriage.  He  has  been  acquitted,  it  is 
true,  on  the  charge ;  but  a  suspicion,  Char- 
lotte, a  certain  vague  shadow  of  formal 
suspicion  must  always,  in  future,  hang 
over  him  like  a  cloud.  Caesar's  wife — 
you  remember  the  Roman  dictator  said, 
Caesar's  wife  must  be  above  suspicion. 
Surely,  if  even  a  heathen  thought  that, 
we,  Charlotte,  with  all  our  privileges, 
ought  to  be  very  careful  on  what  sort  of 
man  we  bestow  Iris." 

And  having  thus  summarily  dismissed 
the  matter,  the  bishop  turned  with  pro- 
found interest  to  the  discussion  on  the 
evil  consequences  of  the  Burials  Bill  and 
the  spread  of  Dissent  in  the  west  of  En- 
gland. 

To  a  mind  deeply  engrossed  with  these 
abstruse  and  important  subjects,  the  ques- 
tion about  poor  Iris's  relations  with  Cap- 
tain Burbury,  of  the  Hundred  and  Fiftieth, 
was,  of  course,  a  relatively  small  one. 
Iris,  indeed,  had  never  been  engaged  to 
him ;  that  was  a  great  comfort  in  aul  this 
ugly,  unpleasant  business.  The  young 
man  had  only  buzzed  a  little  around  the 
episcopal  paliace  at  Whitchester,  danced 
with  her,  talked  to  her,  and  arrived  at  a 
slight  private  understanding  vhich  didn't 
exactly  amount  to  a  regular  engagement, 
and  wnich  had  never  been  offiaafly  com- 
municated to  the  parental  ear.  Tliat,  at 
least,  was  a  great  comfort;  the  bishop 
considered  it  Smost  providential.  Since 
this  awkward  question  about  the  deficiency 
in  the  adjutant  s  accounts  had  first  arisen, 
to  be  sure,  the  bishop  had  learned  from 
Mrs.  Brandreth  that  this  young  man  (he 
always  spoke  of  Harry  Burbury  in  that 
oblique  fashion)  had  succeeded  in  making 
a  passing  impression  upon  poor  Iris's  un- 
bestowed  affections.  But  t|ien  girls,  you 
see,  are  always  fancying  themselves  in 
love  with  some  young  man  or  other,  and 
are  always  profound^  convinced  for  the 
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time  being  that  they  can  never  conceiva- 
bly be  happy  without  him.  We,  my  dear 
Mr.  Dean,  or  ray  dear  Sir  William,  who 
are  men  of  the  world  —  I  mean,  who  are 
persons  of  maturer  years  and  more  solid 
understanding  —  we  know  very  well  that 
in  six  months  or  so  girls  forget  all  about 
that  nice  Mr.  Blank  or  that  dear  Captain 
Somebody  in  their  last  passing  fancy  for 
young  So-and-so,  who  will  in  due  time  be 
equally  forgotten,  in  favor  of  some  more 
really  desirable  and  eligible  person.  And 
as  in  this  case  there  would  be  no  pub- 
lic withdrawal,  no  open  breach  of  an 
announced  engagement.  Dr.  Brandreth 
turned  complacently  to  the  discussion  on 
the  Burials  Bill,  and  in  ten  minutes  had 
completely  dismissed  from  his  profound 
episcopal  mind  the  whole  subject  of  Cap- 
tain Burburv's  unfortunate  court-martial. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Brandreth,  who  was 
not  philosophical,  like  the  bishop,  but  who 
felt  herself  most  imprudently  sympathetic 
with  all  dear  Iris's  little  girlish  feelings  — 
quite  wickedly  so,  she  was  almost  afraid  — 
Mrs.  Brandreth,  I  say,  had  stolen  away 
quietly  to  her  daughter*s  room,  and  was 
sitting  on  the  little  couch  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  with  Iris's  hand  held  fast  in  hers, 
and  Iris's  soft  crimson  cheek  laid  tenderly 
on  her  motherly  shoulder.  **  There,  there, 
darling,"  she  was  saying  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  as  she  soothed  her  daughter's  hand 
gently  with  her  own;  "dont  cry.  Iris, 
don't  cry,  my  pet  Yes,  do  cry ;  it'll  do 
you  good,  oarling.  Perhaps  oy-and-by, 
when  things  blow  over  a  little,  your  papa 
will  think  rather  differently  about  it." 

Iris  took  up  the  telegram  for  the  fiftieth 
time  with  a  fresh  flood  of  tears :  '*  From 
Captain  Burbury,  Aldershot,  to  Miss 
Brandreth,  Eaton  Place,  London.  The 
court-martial  has  acquitted  me  on  all  the 
charges.  But  I  can  never,  never  see  you 
again." 

"Oh,  mamma,"  she  cried  through  her 
sobs  and  tears,  **  how  cruel  of  him  to  say 
such  a  thing  as  that,  and  at  such  a  mo- 
ment ! " 

•*  No,  no,  dearest,"  her  mother  said. 
"  He  was  quite  right  to  say  it.  He  feels 
the  horrible  suspicion  rests  upon  him  still, 
and  he  can't  bear  to  face  you  while  it's 
hanging  over  him.  No  good  and  true 
man  could  do  otherwise.  But,"  she  added 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  think,  Iris,  I 
think,  darling,  in  spite  of  what  he  says, 
you'll  probably  see  him  here  this  very 
evening." 

Iris  gave  a  sudden  start  of  surprise  and 
pleasure.  **  This  evening,  mamma  !  This 
very  evening  ?  "  she  cried  excitedly.  "  Oh, 


no,  not  after  sending  me  such  a  telegmn 
as  that,  dear,  surely  1 " 

Mrs.  Brandreth  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  in  the  world  that  she  was  a  practical 
psychologist  —  probably  she  could  not 
have  pronounced  the  word  even  if  you  had 
asked  her —  yet  she  answered  quite  read- 
ily, **  Why,  you  know,  Iris,  he  must  have 
come  straignt  out  from  the  court-martial 
and  sent  oS  that  telegram  in  the  heat  of 
the  moment,  just  to  let  you  know  at  once 
he  had  been  at  any  rate  acquitted.  Of 
course  he  couldn't  nelp  adding  the  dfr* 
spairing  tag  about  his  never,  never  seeing 
you.  But  when  he  goes  back  to  his  own 
quarters  and  thinks  it  over  a  little,  hell 
make  up  his  mind  —  I  know  young  men, 
my  dear — hell  make  up  his  mind  that  he 
must  run  up  to  town  and  speak  with  yoa 
once  more  before  he  breaks  it  all  off  foi^ 
ever.  And  if  he  sees  you,  Iris  —  but, 
after  all,  why  should  he  break  it  off  ?  He 
has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  For,  in* 
deed,  I'm  quite  sure,  darling,  he  never, 
never,  never,  never  could  have  taken  tluU 
dreadful  money.'* 

**  Of  course  not,  mamma,**  Iris  answered 
simply,  with  profound  confidence.  What 
a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  be  a  trustfol 
woman !  The  bishop's  moral  certainty 
was  really  nothing  at  all  compared  to  hit 
pretty,  weeping  (&ughter*s  unshaken  coih 
viction. 

**  Charlotte,*'  the  bishop  said,  putting 
his  head  in  at  the  door  for  a  second,  wiu 
his  episcopal  hat  suspended  loosely  In  his 
right  hand,  **I've  ordered  the  carriage, 
and  I'm  goin^  down  now  to  the  Aue- 
nxum ;  from  the  Athenaeum  I  shall  drive 
on  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  after  dinner,  I  shall  go  into  the 
Commons  and  hear  what  those  Dissenting 
Glamorgan  people  have  got  to  say  aboat 
this  distressing  Welsh  disestablishment 
business.  Very  probably  the  debate  maj 
be  late.  I  shaU  send  the  carriage  homep 
in  case  you  want  it,  and  I  shall  cab  it  ba^ 
or  take  the  Metropolitan.  Don*t  sit  up 
for  me.    Have  you  got  a  latch-key  ?  " 

Mrs.  Brandreth  gave  an  involantaiT 
start.  The  notion  of  the  bishop  demano- 
ing  a  latch-key  was  really  ana  tnilv  too 
ridiculous.  The  fact  was,  the  wand- 
re  ths  had  only  just  taken  their  furnished 
house  in  Eaton  Place  for  the  season  that 
very  week,  and  the  bishop  himself  had 
arrived  alone  from  the  palace,  Whitdie^ 
ter,  that  identical  morning.  A  man  0|h 
pressed  by  the  spiritual  burdens  of  an 
entire  diocese  cannot,  of  course,  be  rea* 
sonably  expected  to  go  houae-huntiB^ 
It  vras  irrational  and   unacriptimdp  Db 
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Brandreth  held,  to  suppose  that  he  should 
leave  the  work  of  his  see  to  serve  tables. 
So  Mrs.  Brandreth  and  Iris  had  come  to 
town  and  secured  the  episcopal  lodgings 
beforehand ;  and  as  soon  as  everything 
was  put  fully  straight,  the  bishop  himseB 
came  up  for  the  session  to  **  his  own  hired 
house  "  (like  St.  Paul)  and  entered  into 
the  enjoyment  of  a  neatly  ordered  and 
well-arranged  study.  This,  he  explained, 
left  his  mind  perfectly  free  for  the  wearing 
and  harassing  duties  of  the  episcopate, 
combined,  as  they  were  under  our  existing 
circumstances,  with  the  arduous  work  (3 
a  lord  spiritual  in  the  Upper  House. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Brandreth  had  a  latch-kev ; 
and  the  bishop,  still  absorbed  in  soul  oy 
the  effects  of  the  Burials  Bill  and  the  ag- 

fressive  conduct  of  the  Glamorganshire 
)issenters,  kissed  his  wife  and  daughter 
mechanically,  and  went  ofiE  ruminating  to 
the  Athenaeum.  "  Iris  has  been  crying," 
he  said  to  himself  with  a  pensive  smile, 
as  John  turned  the  handle  of  the  carria^ 
door  respectfully  behind  him.  "  Girls  will 
make  a  fuss  about  these  foolish  love  affairs. 
But  in  a  little  while  she's  sure  to  get  over 
it.  Indeed,  for  my  part,  what  she  can 
possibly  see  to  admire  in  this  young  man 
in  the  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  rather  than 
in  poor  dear  good  Canon  Robinson,  who 
would  make  such  an  admirable  husband 
for  her  —  though,  to  be  sure,  there  is  a 
certain  disparity  in  age — fairly  passes 
my  comprehension." 

And  yet,  when  young  Mr.  Brandreth  of 
Christ  Church  had  wooed  and  won  Char- 
lotte Vandeleur,  he  was  himself  a  hand- 
some young  curate. 

The  afternoon  wore  away  slowly  in 
Eaton  Place,  but  dinner-time  came  at  last, 
and  just  as  Mrs.  Brandreth  and  Iris  were 
rising  up  disconsolately  from  a  pitiable 
pretence  of  dinner,  "for  the  sake  of  the 
servants,"  there  came  a  very  military 
knock  at  the  front  door,  which  made  poor 
Iris  jump  and  start  with  a  sudden  flush  of 
vivid  color  on  her  pale  cheek. 

"  I  told  you  so,  darling,"  Mrs.  Brandreth 
half  whispered  in  a  pleased  undertone. 
**  It's  Captain  Burbury." 

And  so  it  was.  The  mother's  psychol- 
ogy (or  instinct  if  you  will)  had  told  her 
correctly.  Mrs.  Brandreth  rose  to  go  into 
the  drawing-room  as  soon  as  the  card  was 
duly  laid  before  her.  "  I  ouehtn^t  to  leave 
them  alone  by  themselves,"  she  thought 
to  herself  silently.  **  If  I  did,  under  the 
circumstances,  Arthur  would  be  justifiably 
angry."  And,  so  thinking,  she  drew  her 
daughter's  arm  in  hers,  murmured  softly^ 
*^  Ins  dear,  I  really  feel  I  oughtn't  to  leave 


you,"  and -^walked  o£E  quieilv  without 
another  word  into  her  own  Douaoir. 

Iris,  her  heart  beating  fast  and  high, 
opened  the  door  and  stepped  alone  into 
the  front  drawing-room. 

As  she  entered,  Harry  Burbury,  that 
penitent  and  shamefaced  man,  walked  up 
to  her  with  hands  outstretched,  —  seemed 
for  a  moment  as  if  he  would  bow  merely, 
—  then  made  as  though  he  would  shake 
hands  with  her — and  finally,  carried  away 
for  a  moment  from  his  set  purpose,  caught 
her  up  ardently  in  both  his  arms,  kissed 
her   lace   hal^a-dozen   times   over,   and 

Cressed  her  tight  against  his  heaving 
osom. 

He  had  never  kissed  her  so  before,  but 
Iris  somehow  felt  to  herself  that  the  action 
just  then  really  required  no  apology. 

Next  minute,  Harry  Burbury  stepped 
back  again  a  few  paces  and  surveyed  her 
sadly,  with  his  face  burning  a  fiery  crim- 
son. "  Oh,  Iris,"  he  cried,  "  I  mean  Miss 
Brandreth  —  no,  Iris.  I  made  up  my 
mind  as  I  came  along  in  the  train  from 
Aldershot  that  I  should  never,  never  again 
call  you  Iris." 

"  but,  Harry,  you  made  up  vour  mind, 
too,  you  would  never  see  me  I  " 

«*  I  did,  Iris,  but  I  thought  —  I  thought, 
when  I  came  to  think  it  over,  that  perhaps 
I  had  better  come  and  tell  you,  before  I 
left  England,  why  I  felt  it  must  be  all 
closed  forever  between  us." 

*'  Left  England,  Harry  1  All  dosed  be- 
tween us  I " 

**  Yes,  Iris ;  ves,  darling  f "  And  here 
Harry  so  far  forgot  his  resolution  once 
more  that  he  again  kissed  her.  **  I  shall 
resign  my  commission  and  go  away  some- 
where to  the  colonies." 

"  Harry  I " 

It  was  a  cry  of  distress,  and  it  rang  ter- 
ribly in  the  youne  man's  ears;  but  with 
an  efiEort  he  steeled  himself.  He  didn't 
even  kiss  her.  ''Iris,"  he  began  once 
more,  '*  it  isn't  any  use  my  trying  to  call 
you  Miss  Brandreth,  ana  1  won't  do  it 
iris,  I  feel  that,  after  this,  I  have  no  right 
to  come  near  you  in  future.  I  have  no 
right  to  blieht  your  life  with  that  horrid, 
terrible,  unaeserved  suspicion." 

''But,  Harry,  you  are  innocent!  Yoa 
didn't  take  it!  And  the  court-martial 
acquitted  vou." 

"  Yes,  darling,  they  acqidtted  me  of  the 
charge,  but  not  of  the  suspicion.  If  I 
hadXakea  it,  Irit — if  a  man  nad  taken  it, 
I  mean,  he  might  perhaps  have  kept  his 
place,  on  the  strength  of  the  acquittal, 
and  tried  to  live  it  down  and  brazen  it  out 
in  spite  of  everything.    But,  as  I  didn't 
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take  it,  and  as  I  can*t  bear  the  shadow  of 
that  horrible  suspicion,  I  won't  live  on 
any  longer  in  England,  and  I  certainly 
won't  burden  you,  dearest,  with  such  a 
terrible,  unspeakable  shame." 

"Harry,"  Iris  cried,  looking  up  at  him 
suddenly,  "  I  know  you  didn't  do  it.  1 
love  you.  I  trust  you.  Why  should  we 
ever  mind  the  other  people  ?  " 

Harry  faltered.  "  But  the  bishop  ?  "  he 
asked.  "How  about  your  father,  Iris? 
No,  no,  darling,  I  can  never  marry  you 
while  the  shadow  of  this  hideous,  un- 
worthy doubt  rests  over  me  still." 

Iris  took  his  hand  in  hers  with  a  ges- 
ture of  tenderness  which  robbed  the  act  of 
all  suspicion  of  unwomanly  forwardness. 
Then  she  began  to  speak  to  him  in  a  low, 
soft  voice,  to  comfort  him,  to  soothe  him, 
to  tell  him  that  nobody  would  ever  believe 
it  about  him,  till  Harry  Burbury  himself 
began  half  to  fancy  that  his  sensitive  na- 
ture had  exaggerated  the  evil.  How  Ion? 
they  sat  there  whispering  together  it  would 
be  nard  to  say ;  when  lovers  once  take  to 
whispering,  the  conversation  may  readily 
prolong  itself  for  an  indefinite  period.  So 
at  least  Mrs.  Brandreth  appeared  to  think, 
for  at  the  end  of  a  quiet  hour  or  so  her 
sense  of  propriety  overcame  her  sympathy 
with  Iris,  and  she  went  down  to  join  the 
young  couple  in  the  front  drawing-room. 
It  gives  me  great  pain  to  add,  however, 
that  she  stood  for  a  moment  and  rustled 
about  a  few  magazines  and  papers  on  the 
landing-table,  very  prudentlv,  before  actu- 
ally turning  the  handle  of  the  drawing- 
room  door.  This  is  a  precaution  too  fre- 
quently neglected  in  such  cases  by  the 
matter-of-fact  and  the  unwary,  but  one 
whose  breach  I  have  often  known  to  pro- 
duce considerable  inconvenience  to  the 
persons  concerned. 

When  Mrs.  Brandreth  at  last  entered, 
she  found  Iris,  as  girls  are  usually  found 
on  similar  occasions,  seated  by  herself 
bolt  upright  on  a  very  stiff -baclced  chair 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  while  Harry 
Burburv  was  playing  nervously  with  the 
end  of  his  moustache  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  centre  ottoman.  Such  phenomenal 
distance  spoke  more  eloquently  to  Mrs. 
Brandreth  s  psychological  acumen  than 
any  degree  of  propinquity  could  possibly 
have  (^one.  **  They  must  have  been  very 
confidential  with  one  another,"  Mrs. 
Brandreth  thought  to  herself  wisely.  "  I've 
no  doubt  theyVe  settled  the  matter  by 
themselves  offhand,  without  even  think- 
ing the  least  in  the  world  about  dear 
Arthur." 

"Mamma,"  Iris  said  timidly  but  quite 
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simply,  as  her  mother  stood  half  hesitat- 
ing beside  her,  "Harry and  I  have  been 
talking  this  matter  over,  and  at  first  Harry 
wanted  to  leave  England ;  but  I've  been 
saving  to  him  that  somebody  must  have 
taken  the  money,  and  the  best  thing  he  can 
do  is  to  stop  here  and  try  to  find  out  who 
really  took  it.  And  he's  going  to  do  so. 
And,  for  the  present,"  Iris  emphasized  the 
words  very  markedly,  "we're  not  to  be 
engaged  at  all  to  one  another ;  but,  by-and- 
by,  when  Harry  has  cleared  his  reputap 


tion 


and  here  *Iris  broke  o£E  sud- 


denly, a  becoming  blush  doing  duty  ad- 
mirably for  the  principal  verb  in  the 
unfinished  sentence.  (This  figure  of 
speech  is  known  to  grammarians  as  an 
aposiopesis.  The  name  is  for  the  most 
part  unknown  to  young  ladies*  but  the 
fi^re  itself  is  largely  emplo3red  by  them 
with  great  effect  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion.) 

Mrs.  Brandreth  smiled  a  hAnt  and 
placid  smile.  **  My  dear  Iris,"  she  said. 
**what  would  your  papa  say  if  he  only 
heard  you  talk  like  that  ?  "  And  feeling 
now  Quite  compromised  as  one  oi  the 
wicked  conspirators,  the  good  lady  sat 
down  and  heard  it  all  out,  the  house  tner> 
upon  immediately  resolving  itself  into  a 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

It  was  very  late  indeed,  when  Mrs. 
Brandreth,  looking  at  her  watch,  ex* 
claimed  in  some  surprise  that  she  really 
wondered  dear  Arthur  hadn't  come  home 
ages  aeo. 

At  this  unexpected  mention  of  the  bish- 
op, Harry  Burbury,  who  had  run  up  to 
town  honestly  intending  to  see  him  and 
renounce  his  daughter,  but  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  diverted  by  circumstances 
into  another  channel,  rose  abruptly  to  take 
his  departure.  It  occurred  to  him  at  once 
that  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  not  per* 
haps  the  best  possible  time  at  which  to 
face  a  very  irate  and  right  reverend  fo^er. 
Besides,  now  on  earth  could  he  satisfacto- 
rily explain  his  presence  in  the  bishop^ 
own  hired  house  at  that  peculiarly  unsefr 
sonable  hour  ? 

As  for  Mrs.  Brandreth,  now  fairly  em- 
barked on  that  terrible  downward  path  of 
the  committed  conspirator,  she  whispered 
to  Ins,  as  William  fastened  the  big  front 
door  behind  Captain  Burbury,  **  PerhapSv 
dear,  it  might  be  quite  as  weU  not  to  men- 
tion just  at  present  to  your  papa  that 
Harry  "  —  yes,  she  actuaUy  csuIm  him 
Harry !  —  **  has  been  to  see  you  here  this 
evenmg.  And  if  we  were  to  eo  to  bed 
at  once,  you  know,  and  get  our  lights  oat 
quickly,  before  your  papa  comes  home 
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from  the  House,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  all 
the  better." 

To  such  depths  of  frightful  duplicity 
does  the  downward  path,  once  embarked 
in,  rapidly  conduct  even  an  originally 
right-mi naed  clerical  lady  1 

Meanwhile  the  bishop,  sitting  with  sev- 
eral of  his  episcopal  brethren  in  the  peers* 
gallery  at  the  House  of  Commons,  toreot 
all  about  the  lapse  of  time  in  his  burning 
indignation  at  the  nefarious  proposals  of 
the  honorable  gentlemen  from  that  revolu- 
tionary Glamorganshire.  It  was  a  field- 
night  for  the  cTisestablishers  and  disen- 
dowers,  and  there  seemed  no  chance, 
humanly  speaking,  that  the  debate  would 
be  terminated  within  any  reasonable  or 
moderate  period.  At  last,  about  a  quar- 
ter to  two,  the  bishop  took  his  watch  cas- 
ually from  his  pocket.  "  Bless  my  soul  I " 
he  cried  in  surprise  to  his  right  reverend 
companion,  **  I  must  really  be  going.  I 
hadn't  the  least  idea  the  time  had  gone  so 
fast.  Mrs.  Brandreth  will  positively  be 
wondering  what  has  become  of  me. 

There  were  several  cabs  outside  the 
House,  but  it  was  a  fair,  clear,  star-lit 
night,  and  the  bishop  on  the  whole,  being 
chilly  with  horror,  preferred  walking.  It 
would  stretch  his  episcopal  legs  a  little, 
after  such  a  lone  spell  of  sitting,  to  walk 
from  Whitehall  down  to  Eaton  Place.  So 
he  walked  on  along  the  silent  streets  till 
he  came  to  the  corner  of  St.  Peter's 
Church. 

Then  an  awful  thought  suddenly  flashed 
across  his  bewildered  mind.  Which  house 
did  he  actually  live  in  ? 

Yes,  yes.  It  was  too  true.  He  had  for- 
gotten to  notice  or  to  ask  the  number  f 

If  the  bishop  had  been  a  little  more  a 
man  of  the  world,  he  would,  no  doubt, 
have  walked  off  to  the  nearest  hotel,  or 
returned  to  the  House  and  thrown  himself 
upon  the  hospitality  of  the  first  met  amone 
his  spiritual  compeers.  But  he  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  quite  professional  to 
knock  up  the  night-porter  of  the  Grosvc- 
nor  at  two  in  the  morning,  and  demand  a 
bed  without  luggage  or  introduction; 
while,  as  to  his  episcopal  brethen,  he 
would  hardly  like  to  ask  them  for  shelter 
under  such  unpleasant  and  humiliating 
circumstances.  The  bishop  hesitated ;  and 
the  bishop  who  hesitates  is  lost.  Nothing 
but  an  unfaltering  confidence  in  all  his 
own  opinions  and  actions  can  ever  carry  a 
bishop  through  the  snares  and  pitfalls  of 
modern  life.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the 
unused  latch-key.  Yes,  there  it  was,  safe 
enough ;  but  what  door  was  it  meant  to 
open  ^    The  bishop  remembered  nothing 


on  earth  about  it.  Mrs.  Brandreth  had 
met  him  at  Paddington  that  morning  with 
his  own  carriage,  and  he  recollect^  dis- 
tinctly that  she  had  given  John  merely  the 
usual  laconic  direction,  **  Home  I "  When 
he  came  out  that  afternoon,  absorbed  as  he 
was  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Glamorgan- 
shire Dissenters,  and  distracted  somewhat 
by  side  reflections  about  Iris's  love  affairs, 
he  hadn't  even  had  time  to  notice  at  which 
end  of  the  street  his  own  hired  house  hap- 
pened to  be  situated.  There  was  clearly 
only  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty ;  he 
must  try  all  the  doors,  one  after  another, 
and  see  which  one  that  particular  latch-key 
was  intended  to  open. 

Walking  up  cautiously  to  the  comer 
house,  the  bishop  tried  to  stick  that  unfor- 
tunate key  boldly  into  the  keyhole.  It  was 
too  large.  **  Non  possumusy^  the  bishop 
murmured  with  a  placid  smile  —  it  is  pro- 
fessional to  smile  under  trying  circum- 
stances —  and  with  his  slow  and  stately 
tread  descended  the  steps  to  try  the  next 
one. 

The  next  one  succeeded  a  trifle  better, 
it  is  true,  but  not  completely.  The  key- 
hole was  quite  big  enough,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  wards  stubbornly  refused  to  yield  to 
the  gentle  and  dexterous  episcopal  pres- 
sure. In  vain  did  the  bishop  deftly  return 
to  the  charge  (just  as  if  it  were  a  visita- 
tion); in  vain  did  he  coax  and  twist  and 
turn  and  wheedle ;  those  stiff-necked  wards 
obstructed  his  passage  as  rudely  and 
stoudy  as  though  they  had  been  uncom- 
promising Glsunorfi;anshire  Dissenters. 
Baffled,  out  not  disheartened,  the  bishop 
turned  tentatively  to  the  third  door.  On, 
joy !  The  key  fits  I  it  moves !  it  withdraws 
the  bolt  readily  from  the  clencherl  The 
bishop  pushed  the  door  gently.  Disap- 
pointment once  more  I  The  door  was 
evidendy  locked  and  fastened.  '*  This  sit- 
uation begins  to  grow  ridiculous,"  thought 
tiie  bishop.  *'  One  can  almost  enter  famt- 
ly,  by  proxy,  into  the  personal  feeh'n^  of 
our  miseuided  brother,  the  enterpnsing 
burglar.*^ 

On  the  bishop  went,  trying  door  after 
door  down  the  whole  south  side  of  Eaton 
Place,  till  he  had  almost  reached  the  very 
end.  It  was  certainly  absurd,  and  what 
was  more  it  was  painfully  monotonous.  It 
nuuie  a  man  feel  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 
The  bishop  couldn't  help  glandng  furtively 
around  him,  and  wondering  what  any  <n 
his  diocesans  would  say  if  only  they  could 
see  their  right  reverend  superior  m  this 
humiliating  and  undignified  position.  Hit 
hand  positively  trembled  as  he  tried  the 
last  door  but  five ;  and  when  it  proved  but 
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one  more  failure  to  add  to  the  long  list  of 
his  misfortunes,  he  took  a  sidelong  look 
to  right  and  left^  and  seeing  a  lignt  still 
burnmg  feebly  within  the  hdl,  he  applied 
for  a  second  his  own  keen  episcopal  eye 
with  great  reluctance  to  the  big  keyhole. 

Next  moment  he  felt  a  heavy  hand 
clapped  forcibly  upon  his  right  shoulder, 
and  turning  round  he  saw  the  burly  figure 
of  an  elderly  policeman,  with  inauisitive 
buirs-eye  turned  full  upon  him  in  the  most 
orthodox  fashion. 

"  Now  then,  my  man,"  the  policeman 
said,  glancing  with  scant  regard  at  his  hat 
and  gaiters,  **you've  got  to  come  along 
with  me,  I  take  it.  TVe  been  watchin' 
you  all  the  way  down  the  street,  and  I 
Know  what  you're  up  to.  You're  loiterin* 
about  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony, 
that's  just  about  the  size  of  what  youVe 
doin\" 

Dr.  Brandreth  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  and  answered  in  his  severest 
tone,  **  Aly  good  fellow,  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken. I  am  the  Bishop  of  Whitchester. 
I  don't  remember  the  exact  number  of  my 
own  door,  and  IVe  been  tr)Mng  the  latch- 
key, on  my  return  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  to  see  which  keyhole  it  happened 
to  open." 

The  policeman  smiled  a  professional 
smile  of  waggish  incredulity.  "Bishop, 
indeed  I "  he  echoed  contemptuously. 
"  House  of  Lords  1  Exact  number  I  Gam- 
mon and  spinach  !  Very  well  got  up,  in- 
deed, 'specially  the  leggin's.  But  it  won't 
go  down.  It's  been  tried  on  afore.  Bish- 
ops is  played  out,  m^  man,  I  tell  you.  I 
'spose,  now,  you've  just  been  dinin'  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  havin'  a  little 
private  conversation  at  Lambeth  Palace 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ! " 
And  the  policeman  winked  the  wink  of  a 
knowing  one  at  his  own  pleasantries  with 
immense  satisfaction. 

"Constable,"  the  bishop  said  sternly, 
"this  levity  is  out  of  place.  If  you  do  not 
believe  me  to  be  what  my  dress  proclaims 
me,  then  you  should  at  least  take  me  into 
custody  as  a  suspicious  person  without 
insulting  my  character  and  dignity.  Go 
down  with  me  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  a  cab,  and  I  will  soon  prove  to 
you  that  you  are  quite  mistaken." 

The  policeman  put  his  finger  rudely  to 
the  side  of  his  nose.  "Character  and 
dignity,"  he  replied  with  unbecoming 
amusement  —  "  character  and  dignity,  in- 
deed !  Why,  my  good  man,  I  know  you 
well  enough,  don't  you  trouble  yourself. 
My  mates  and  me,  we've  been  lookin'  for 
you  here  this  three  months.     Think  I 
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don't  remember  you?  Oh,  but  I  do^ 
though.  Why,  you're  the  par^  as  got 
into  a  private  house  in  Pimlico  last  year, 
a-representing  yourself  to  be  a  doctor,  an' 
cribbed  a  gold  watch  and  a  'oU  lot  of  real 
silver  from  the  unsuspectin'  fomily.  Come 
along  with  me,  bishop,  I'm  a-goin'  to  take 
your  reverence  right  off  down  to  the  sta- 
tion." 

The  poor  bishop  temporized  and  expos- 
tulated, but  all  to  no  purpose.  He  even 
ventured,  sorely  against  his  conscience, 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  silver  key  in  unlock- 
ing the  hard  heart  of  the  mistaken  con- 
stable ;  but  that  virtuous  officer  with  much 
spirit  indignantly  repudiated  any  such 
insidious  assaults  upon  his  professional 
incorruptibility.  The  bishop  inwardly 
groaned  and  followed  him.  "  Ilow  easily,^ 
he  thought  to  himself  with  a  sis^h,  **even 
the  most  innocent  and  respectable  of  men 
may  fall  unawares  under  a  disgraceful 
suspicion!"  For  it  is  only  in  a  limited 
and  technical  sense  that  bishops  regard 
themselves  as  miserable  sinners. 

Even  as  the  thought  flashed  across  his 
mind,  he  saw  standmg  under  a  neizhbor- 
ing  doorway  a  person  who  was  evidently 
endeavoring  to  escape  notice,  and  in  whom 
his  quick  eye  immediately  detected  the 
bodily  presence  of  Captain  Burbury. 

The  bishop  drew  a  sigh  of  relieL  This 
was  clearly  quite  providential.  Under 
any  other  circumstances  he  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  curious  to  know  now 
Captain  Burbury  came  to  be  lingering  so 
close  beside  his  own  hired  house  at  that 
unseemly  hour.  He  would  have  suspected 
an  audacious  attempt  to  communicate  with 
Iris,  contrary  to  the  presumed  wishes  and 
desires  of  her  affectionate  parents.  But 
just  as  things  then  stood,  the  bishop  was 
inclined  to  hail  with  delight  the  presence 
of  anybody  whatsoever  who  could  per- 
sonally identify  him.  He  was  in  a  lenient 
mood  as  to  unproved  suspicions.  To  his 
horror,  however.  Captain  Burbury,  casting 
a  rapid  glance  sideways  at  his  episa^u 
costume,  silhouetted  out  strikingly  against 
the  light  from  the  policeman*s  oullVeyea 
turned  his  back  upon  the  pair  with  evident 
disinclination  then  and  there  to  meet  him, 
and  began  to  walk  rapidly  away  in  tihe 
opposite  direction. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  It  was  a 
moment  for  action.  Captain  Burbury  must 
be  made  to  recogniie  him.  Half-breaking 
away  from  the  burly  policeman,  who  stilE 
however,  kept  his  solid  hand  firmly  gripped 
around  the  episcopal  forearm,  thenbisnop 
positively  ran  at  the  top  of  his  ipecd 
towards  the  somewhat  slinkiQg  and  re* 
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treating  captain,  closelv  followed  by  the 
angry  constable,  who  aragged  him  back 
with  all  his  force,  at  the  same  time  spring- 
ing his  rattle  violently. 

"  Captain  Burbury,  Captain  Burbury ! " 
gasped  the  breathless  bishop,  as  he  man- 
aged at  last  to  come  within  earshot  of  the 
retiring  figure.  "  Stop  a  minute,  I  beg  of 
you.  Please  come  here  and  explain  to 
the  constable." 

Captain  Burbury  turned  slowly  round 
and  faced  his  two  pursuers  with  obvious 
reluctance.  For  a  second  he  seemed 
hardly  to  recognize  the  bishop;  then  he 
bowed  a  litde  stiffly,  and  observed  in  a 
somewhat  constrained  voice, "  The  bishop. 
How  singular !  Good-evening.  I  suppose 
—  this  officer — is  showing  you  the  way 
home  to  your  new  quarters." 

The  policeman^s  sharp  eye  lost  none 
of  these  small  touches,  "  Doesn^t  want 
to  get  lagged  hisself,"  he  thought  silently. 
"  Didn't  half  like  the  other  fellow  letting 
me  see  he  was  a  pal  of  his  after  Td  copped 
him!" 

"Captain  Burbury,"  the  bishop  said, 
panting,  "  I  have  most  unfortunately  for- 
gotten the  number  of  my  new  house.  I 
was  rather  imprudently  trying  to  open  the 
doors  all  along  the  street  with  the  latch- 
key which  Mrs.  Brandreth  gave  me  on 
my  leaving  home  for  the  House  of  Lords 
this  morning,  in  order  to  see  which  lock  it 
fitted,  when  this  constable  quite  properly 
observed,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  misin- 
terpreted my  action.  He  believes  I  am 
loitering  about  to  commit  a  felony.  Have 
the  goodness,  please,  to  tell  him  who  I  am." 

"  This  is  the  Bishop  of  Whitchester," 
Harry  Burbury  answered,  very  red,  and 
with  a  growing  sense  of  painful  discom- 
fort, expecting  every  moment  that  the 
bishop  would  turn  round  upon  him  and 
ask  how  he  came  to  be  there. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho ! "  the  constable  thought 
to  himself  merrily.  "Bishop  and  cap- 
tain !  Captain  and  bishop !  That's  a  good 
one,  that  is !  They're  a  gang,  they  arc. 
Very  well  got  up,  too,  the  blooming  pair 
of  'em.  But  they're  a  couple  of  strong 
'uns,  that's  what  Icall  'em.  1  won't  let  on 
that  I  twig  'em  for  the  present.  Two  able- 
bodied  burglars  at  once  on  one's  hands  is 
no  joke,  even  for  the  youngest  and  ao 
tivest  members  of  the  force.  I'll  just  wait 
till  Q  94  answers  my  rattle.  Meanwhile, 
as  they  says  at  the  theayter,  I  will  dis- 
semble." 

And  he  dissembled  for  the  moment  with 
such  admirable  effect  that  the  bishop 
fairly  thought  the  incident  settled,  and 
began  to  congratulate  himself  in  his  own 


mind  on  this  truly  providential  nocturnal 
meeting  with  Captain  Burbury. 

"  And  what's  his  lordship's  exact  num- 
ber ?  "  the  constable  asked  with  a  scarcely 
suppressed  ironical  emphasis  on  the  title 
of  honor. 

"Two  hundred  and  seventy,"  Harry 
Burbury  answered,  trembling. 

"  Two  himdred  and  seventy  I "  the  guar* 
dian  of  the  peace  repeated  slowlv.  "Two 
hundred  and  seventy !  So  that^  it,  is  it? 
Why,  bless  my  soul,  that's  the  very  door 
that  the  military  eent  was  a-lurkin'  and 
a-skulkin'  on !  Perhaps  you've  got  a  latch- 
key about  you  somewhere  for  that  one, 
too,  eh,  captain  ?  " 

Before  the  bishop  could  indi^antly  re- 
pel this  last  shameful  insinuation,  Q  94, 
summoned  hastily  by  his  neighbor's  rattle 
from  the  next  beat,  came  running  up  in 
eager  expectation. 

"  All  nght,  Simson,"  the  bishop's  orig- 
inal captor  exclaimed  joyfully,  now  throw- 
ing off  the  mask  and  ceasing  to  dissemble. 
"  This  is  a  good  job,  this  U)t,  This  here 
reverend  gentleman's  the  Bishop  of  Whit- 
chester, an'  his  lordship's  been  a-loiterin' 
round  in  Eaton  Place  with  intent  to  com- 
mit a  felony.  I  ketched  him  at  it  a-trjrin' 
the  latch-kevs.  This  other  military  gent's 
his  friend,  tne  captain,  as  can  answer  cour 
fidential  for  his '  perfect  respectabilitv. 
Ho,  ho,  ho  I  Security  ain't  good  enou^n. 
The  captain  was  a-skulkin'  and  a-loungin' 
round  tne  aireys  hisself,  an'  didn't  want  at 
first  to  recognize  his  lordship.  But  the 
bishop,  he  very  properly  insisted  on  it. 
It's  a  gan^  this  is ;  tnat's  what  it  is ;  the 
bishop's  been  wanted  this  three  months 
to  my  certain  knowledge  as  the  medical 
gent  what  cribbed  the  silver.  111  take 
along  his  lordship,  Simson ;  you  just  ketch 
a  hold  of  the  captain,  will  you  ? ' 

Harry  Burbury  saw  at  once  that  remon- 
strance and  explanation  t^ould  be  auite 
ine£Eectual.  He  gave  himself  up  quietly  to 
go  to  the  station ;  and  the  bishop,  fretting 
and  fuming  with  speechless  indignation, 
followed  behind  as  fast  as  his  gaitered 
legs  would  carry  him. 

Arrived  at  the  station,  the  bishop,  to  his 
fpreat  surprise,  found  his  protestations  of 
innocence  and  references  to  character  dis- 
re^rded  with  a  lordly  indifiEerence  which 
quite  astounded  him.  He  was  treated 
with  more  obvious  disrespect,  in  fact,  than 
the  merest  curate  in  a  country  parish. 
He  turned  to  Harry  Burbury  for  sympa- 
thy.  But  Harry  only  smiled  a  soured 
smile,  and  observed  bitterly,  "  It  is  so  easy 
to  condemn  anybody,  jrou  know,  upon 
mere  suspicion." 
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The  bishop  felt  a  twinge  of  conscience. 
It  was  somewhat  increased  when  the  in- 
spector in  charge  quietly  remarked,  *M 
feel  a  moral  certainty  that  my  officers  are 
right;  but  still,  in  consideration  of  the 
dress  you  wear  —  a  very  clever  disguise, 
certainly  —  I'll  send  one  of  them  to  make 
inquiries  at  the  address  you  mention. 
Meanwhile,  Thompson,  lock  'em  up  sepa- 
rately in  the  general  lock-up.  WeVe  very 
full  to-night,  Dishop.  I'm  sorry  we  can  t 
accommodate  you  with  a  pnvate  cell. 
It's  irregular,  i  know,  but  we're  terribly 
overcrowded.  You'll  have  to  go  in  along 
with  a  couple  of  other  prisoners." 

Moral  certainty  I  The  bishop  started 
visibly  at  the  phrase.  It's  hard  to  con- 
demn a  man  unheard  upon  a  moral  cer- 
tainty ! 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  the  bishop 
allowed  himself  to  be  quietly  thrust  into  a 
lar^e  cell  already  occupied  by  two  other 
amiable-looking  prisoners.  One  of  them, 
to  jud^^e  by  the  fashion  in  which  he  wore 
his  hair,  had  very  lately  completed  his 
term  of  residence  in  one  of  her  Majesty's 
houses  of  detention ;  the  other  looked 
rather  as  though  he  were  at  present  merely 
a  candidate  for  the  same  distinction  in  the 
near  future. 

Both  the  men  looked  at  the  new-pomer 
with  deep  interest ;  but  as  he  withdrew  at 
once  into  the  far  corner,  and  seated  him- 
self suspiciously  upon  the  bed,  without 
displaying  any  desire  to  engage  in  con- 
versation, common  politeness  prevented 
them  from  remarking  upon  the  singularity 
of  his  costume  in  such  a  position.  So 
they  went  on  with  their  own  confabula- 
tion quite  unconcernedly  after  a  moment, 
taking  no  further  notice  in  any  way  of 
their  distinguished  clerical  companion. 

*'Then  that's  not  the  business  you're 
lagged  upon  ? "  one  of  them  said  coolly  to 
the  other.  "It  isn't  the  adjutant's  ac- 
counts, you  think  ?  It's  the  other  matter, 
is  it?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  the  second  man  answered 
quietly.  "If  it  had  been  the  adjutant's 
accounts,  you  see,  I'd  have  rounded,  of 
course,  on  Billy  the  Growler.  I  never  did 
like  that  fellow,  the  Growler,  you  know ; 
an'  I  don't  see  why  I  should  have  my  five 
years  for  it,  when  he's  had  the  best  part 
of  the  swag,  look  'ee.  I  had  no  hand  in 
it,  confound  it.  It  was  all  the  Growler. 
I  didn't  even  get  nothink  out  of  it.  That 
ain't  fair  now,  is  it,  I  put  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  it  ain't,"  the  first  man  answered, 
the  close-cropped  one.  '*  But  there'll  be 
some  sort  of  inquiry  about  it  now,  in 
course,  for  —  worse  luck  for  the  Growler 


—  I  heard  this  evenin'  the  coart-inaurtial*t 
acquitted  that  there  Captain  Somebody. 
They'll  look  about  soon  for  some  one  else^ 
I  take  it,  to  put  the  blame  upon**' 

The  other  man  laughed.  «*  Not  tliat," 
he  put  in  carelessly.  **The  court-mar- 
tial's  acquitted  him,  out  nobody  don't  be- 
lieve he  didn't  take  it.  Nobody  sun't  going 
to  suspect  the  Growler.  Every  one  sap 
it's  a  moral  certainty  that  that  Captain 
Thingummy  there  he  took  the  money." 

The  bishop  drew  a  Iooe  breath.  After 
all,  this  whole  incident  nad  been  truly 
providential.  No  names  were  mentioned, 
to  be  sure ;  but  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  the  bishop  felt  convinced  the 
person  referred  to  was  Hany  Burbury. 
Could  he  have  been  placed  in  this  truly 
ludicrous  position  for  a  wise  reason — on 
purpose  to  help  in  extricating  an  innocent 

Cerson  from  an  undeserved  calumny  ?  The 
ishop,  with  all  his  little  failing^  was  at 
bottom  a  right-minded  and  tendier-hearted 
man.  He  would  not  have  grudged  even 
that  awkward  hour  of  disagreeable  deten^ 
tion  in  a  common  lock-up  itbe  could  be  fd 
any  service,  throu^^h  his  unjust  incarcera- 
tion, to  one  of  his  dear  but  wrongfully 
suspected  brethren. 

The  men  soon  relapsed  into  silence, 
and  threw  themselves  upon  the  bed  and 
the  bunk,  which  they  assumed  as  by  right, 
being  the  first  comers.  The  bisho]>,  never 
speaking  a  word  to  either,  but  ruminating 
strangely  in  his  own  mind,  took  his  own 
seat  in  silence  on  the  solitary  chair  over 
in  the  comer. 

The  minutes  wore  away  slowly*  and  the 
bishop  nodded  now  and  then  (n  a  quiet 
doze,  till  the  clock  of  the  nearest  church 
had  struck  four.  Then,  the  door  of  the 
big  cell  was  opened  suddenly,  and  the  in- 
spector, with  consternation  and  horror 
depicted  legibly  upon  every  fibre  of  bis 
speaking  countenance,  entered  the  cell 
with  a  deferential  bow. 

"My  lord,"  he  cried  in  his  p<^test 
tone  to  the  delighted  bishop,  ^  your  car- 
riage is  waiting  at  the  door,  and  your 
coachman  and  u)otman  have  come  here  to 
identify  you — a  formality  which  I  am 
sure  will  nardly  be  needfuL  I  must  apol- 
ogize most  sincerely  for  the  very  unfortu- 
nate   " 

The  bishop  held  up  his  fineer  wamingly. 
Both  the  other  occupants  of  the  cell  were 
fast  asleep.  **  Don't  wake  them,"  the 
bishop  whispered  in  an  anxious  tone. 
"  I  naturally  don't  wish  this  story  to  get 
about." 

The  inspector  bowed  again*  Nothing 
could  better  have  suited  his  wishes.    His 
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constables  had  made  a  foolish  mistake, 
and  the  laugh  would  have  been  against 
them  in  the  force  itself,  far  more  than 
against  the  right  reverend  gentleman, 
"who  arrested  the  bishop  ?  "  would  soon 
have  become  the  joke  of  the  day  among 
the  street  Arabs.  Besides,  had  he  not, 
under  stress  of  circumstances,  been  com- 
mitting the  irregularity  of  putting  as  many 
as  three  prisoners  in  a  single  ceU  ? 

"  As  you  wish,  my  lord,"  he  answered 
submissively,  and  bowed  the  bishop  with 
profound  respect  into  the  outer  room. 

There  John  and  the  footman  were  wait- 
ing formally  to  recognize  him,  and  the 
carriage  stood  ostentatiously  at  the  door  to 
carry  him  home  again. 

"  Inspector,"  the  bishop  said  quietly, 
"  you  need  not  apologize  further.  But  I 
don^t  want  this  most  unfortunate  affair  to 
get  publicly  spoken  about.  You  will  easily 
perceive  that  it  might  be  regarded  by  — 
ahem !  —  some  irreverent  persons  in  a  ludi- 
crous light.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
request  your  constables  to  say  nothing 
about  it  to  one  another  or  to  anybody 
else." 

**  My  lord,"  the  inspector  said,  with  a 
feeling  of  the  most  profound  relief,  **  you 
may  rely  upon  it  that  not  a  single  soul  ex- 
cept the  parties  concerned  shaU  ever  hear 
a  word  of  the  matter." 

"And  my  companion  in  misfortune?** 
the  bishop  asked,  smiling. 

The  inspector,  in  his  fluster  of  anxiety 
about  the  great  prelate,  had  clean  forgot- 
ten poor  Harry  Burbury.  He  went  on  at 
once  to  release  the  youne  man  and  make 
him  a  furtlier  nicely  graduated  apology. 

"  Captain  Burbury,"  the  bishop  said, 
"can  I  drive  you  anywhere?  Where  are 
you  stopping  r  " 

Harry^s  face  reddened  a  little.  "No- 
where, m  fact,"  he  answered  awkwardly. 
"  The  truth  is,  I  have  only  just  run  up 
from  Aldershot,  and  had  meant  to  put  up 
at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel." 

Companionship  in  misfortune  emollit 
mores.  The  bishop  relaxed  his  features 
and  smiled  graciously.  "It's  too  late  to 
go  there  now,"  he  said  with  unwonted 
kindliness.  "  You  had  better  come  round 
to  Eaton  Place  with  me,  and  Mrs.  Brand- 
re  th  will  try  to  find  a  comfortable  bed  for 
you." 

Harry,  hardly  knowing  what  he  did, 
followed  the  bishop  timidly  out  to  the 
carriage. 

As  soon  as  they  had  seated  themselves 
on  the  well-padded  cushions  of  the  com- 
fortable episcopal  brougham,  the  bishop 
suddenly  turned  round  and  asked  his  com- 
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panion, "  Captain  Burbury,  do  you  happen 
to  know  anvDody  anywhere  who  is  called 
—  excuse  tne  nickname  —  the  Growler  ?  " 

Captain  Burbury  started  in  surprise. 
"  The  Growler !  '*  he  cried.  "  Why,  yes, 
certainly.  He*s  the  adjutant's  orderly  in 
my  own  regiment," 

The  bishop  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  the 
oung  man*s  arm.     "My  dear  Captain 

urbury,*'  he  said  softly,  "  I  believe  I  can 
do  you  a  slight  service.  I  have  found  a 
clue  to  the  man  who  really  embezzled  the 
regimental  money." 

The  carriage  swam  around  before  Harry 
Burbury *s  eyes,  and  he  clutched  the  arm- 
rest by  the  window  tightly  with  his  hand. 
After  all,  then,  the  bishop  at  any  rate  did 
not  wholly  suspect  and  mistrust  him! 
Perhaps  in  the  end  he  might  marry  Iris  I 

"  My  dear,*'  the  bishop  said  to  his  wife, 
on  the  morning  when  tne  adjutant's  or- 
derly was  first  examined  at  Aldershot  on 
the  charge  of  embezzlement, "  this  strongly 
enforces  iht  casual  remark  I  happened  to 
make  to  vou  the  other  day  about  the  dif- 
ference between  moral  and  legal  cer- 
tainty." 

"And  as  soon  as  this  vrretched  man 
is  really  convicted,'*  Mrs.  Brandreth  ob- 
served timidly, "  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  we  shouldn*f  announce  that  Iris  is 
engtu^d  to  Captain  Burbury.** 

When  you  have  once  rendered  a  man  a 
signal  service,  you  always  retain  a  friendly 
feeling  for  him.  The  bishop  looked  up 
benevolently  from  his  paper.  "  Well,  Char- 
lotte,** he  said,  "  he  seems  a  very  proper, 
well-conducted  young  man,  and  though  I 
should  certainly  myself  have  preferred 
Canon  Robinson,  I  don*t  see  any  good 
reason  why  he  and  Iris,  if  they  like  one 
another,  shouldn*t  be  married  as  soon  as 
convenient  to  you.*' 


From  Tempit  Bar. 
MARY,  COUNTESS  COWPER. 

Thackeray,  speaking  of  George  II.*8 
reisp,  declared  that  in  "that  dreadfully 
selfish  time,**  among  those  crowds, 
"  roueed  and  lying  and  uwning,**  he  could 
not  mid  "any  one  to  be  friends  with. 
Show  me,**  he  exclaums,  "some  good  per- 
son about  that  court;  find  me,  among 
those  selfish  courtiers,  those  dissolute,  gay 
people,  some  one  being  whom  I  can  love 
and  regard.*' 

His  arraignment  applies  with  equal  jus- 
tice to  the  court  hela  by  George  and  his 
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wife,  while  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
Yet  in  tliat  corrupt  circle  Thackeray  would 
certainly  have  found  the  friend  he  desired, 
had  the  diary  of  Caroline  of  Anspach's 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  been  given  to  the 
world  when  he  wrote.  Its  frank,  shrewd 
pages,  notwithstanding  the  hasty  brevity 
with  which  they  were  penned,  give  as  dis- 
tinct a  picture  of  the  writer's  warm  heart, 
active  mind,  and  quick  perception  of  the 
false  or  absurd,  as  the  frontispiece,  copied 
from  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  does  of  her 
noble  head,  with  its  broad  candid  brow, 
magnificent  dark  eyes,  and  sweet  sensible 
mouth.* 

Pretty  Molly  Qavering,  toasted  by  the 
Kit  Cat  Club,  sung  by  Earl  Rivers,  ad- 
mired, accomplished,  and  light-hearted, 
was  so  free  from  the  infection  of  the  age 
as  to  reply,  when  told  that  the  king's  man- 
ner showed  she  might  rule  the  court  if 
she  chose :  "  Power  would  be  bought  too 
dear  by  such  dishonorable  work.  And 
so  devoted  a  wife  did  she  become,  that 
after  seventeen  happy  married  years  she 
only  survived  her  husband  a  few  months : 
"Dying,"  savs  her  daughter,  "of  a  mal- 
ady often  talKed  of,  but  seldom  seen  —  a 
broken  heart." 

She  was  born  in  1685,  her  father  being 
John  Clavering,  of  Chop  well,  Durham,  a 
cadet  of  the  old  Northumbrian  family 
which  owned  Callalee  and  Axwell,  many 
of  whose  members  suffered  severely  botn 
in  purse  and  person  for  their  Jacobite 
fidelity.  The  writer  of  the  brief  biograph- 
ical introduction  regrets  that  "  the  sum  of 
her  personal  memoirs  is  scanty ; "  but  has 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  record,  even 
for  refutation,  a  rumor  connecting  her 
with  a  dismal  tragedy,  which  for  a  time 
clouded  the  prospects  of  her  future  hus- 
band, and  threatened  to  cut  short  the  ca- 
reer of  her  favorite  brother. 

While  Mary  Clavering  was  progressing 
from  the  nursery  to  the  schoolroom,  Wil- 
liam and  Sj)encer  Cowper,  sons  of  Sir 
William  Cowper.  of  Hertford  Castle,  were 
young  men  distinguished  for  good  looks, 
graceful  mnnners,  and  great  talent.  Wil- 
liam, a  kin?*s  counsel,  sat  for  Hertford  to- 
gether witn  his  father;  Spencer  was  a 
barrister,  of  good  income  and  standing, 
who  went  the  home  circuit  with  William, 
and  shared  his  lodgings  at  the  assize 
courts.  Both  brothers  were  married  to 
young  women  of  beauty  and  position  — 
the  elder  to  Judith,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Booth  ;  the  younger  to  Pennington, 
daughter  of  John  Goodere,  belonging  to 

•  Diary  of  Mary,  Countess  Cowper. 


an  old  west-country  fomWy,*  The  Gnr- 
pers  had  strong  personal  and  political  ties 
to  Hertford,  and  frequently  visited  the 
town,  keeping  up  a  friendly  intimacy  with 
the  electors,  and  especially  with  the  vridow 
and  daughter  of  a  rich  Quaker  named 
Stout  who  had  been  one  of  their  most  iii> 
fiuential  supporters. 

Sarah  Stout,  a  handsome  Quakeress  of 
twenty-six,  visited  at  Sir  William  Cdwper*s 
town  house  in  Hatton  Garden,  and  was 
in  confidential  correspondence  with  his 
daughters-in-law.  When  Mrs.  William 
Cowper  stayed  in  Hertford  she  exchanged 
visits  with  Miss  Stout  every  day;  when 
Mrs.  Spencer  Cowper  visited  the  town. 
she  introduced  her  rich  and  pretty  friend 
to  a  gentleman  named  Marshall,  who  pro- 
posed to  her  but  was  refused.  Meanwhile 
Spencer  Cowper,  at  Miss  Stout's  request 
invested  ;£2oo  of  her  fortune  in  a  nKMt- 
gage  —  the  only  money  he  ever  disposed 
of  for  her. 

The  day  before  the  spring  assizes  of 
1699  were  opened,  Spencer  Cowper  ar- 
rived at  Hertford  and  dined  with  the 
Stouts.  In  the  evening  the  mother  left 
her  daughter  and  her  guest,  thinking  they 
had  money  matters  to  discuss,t  and  soon 
afterwards  Miss  Stout  ordered  her  servant 
to  prepare  a  bedroom  for  Mr.  Cowper, 
who  made  no  remark.  At  a  quarter  to 
eleven,  while  the  maid  was  warming  the 
bed,  she  heard  the  front  door  shut  vio- 
lently, and  on  going  down-stairs  found  the 
parlor  empty.  She  and  Mrs.  Stout  sat  up 
all  night  for  Sarah,  but  heard  nothing  of 
her  tul  her  body  was  discovered  next 
morning  in  the  Priory  River,  which  flows 
through  Hertford  about  half  a  mile  from 
her  home.  At  the  inonest  Spencer  Coi^ 
per  stated  that  he  had  left  Sarah  Stout  in 
her  own  house,  where  he  never  intended 
to  sleep,  having  already  taken  possession 
of  rooms  engaged  for  his  brother,  who 
was  detained  in  London.  A  verdict  of 
suicide  while  of  unsound  mind  was  re- 
turned, and  Mr.  Cowper  went  on  to 
Chelmsford  with  the  judges  and  finished 
the  circuit. 

Two  months  later  Spencer  Cowper  and 
three  of  his  friends  —  attorneys  and  a 
scrivener,  men  of  good  character  and 
means,  who  had  gone  to  Hertford  on  l^d 
business  on  the  same  day  as  himself-^ 

*  Within  twenty  years  of  Spcneer  Cowpei** 

''Bristol  tragedy     nerurre<l^tK«  mnnlMr  Af 


occurred— tiM  mardwof  Sir^ 
Dineley  Goodere,  or  Goodyere,  by  his  brothv,  riftiH 
Goodyere. 

t  As  they  had,  for  Mr.  Cowptr  pud  hw  ris 
odd  as  interest  from  the  mortgagor,  whidi  wasi 
her  pocket  after  her  death,  and  a  raoiipK  for  dM  1 
which  ahe  had  not  aignod,  ]mj  on  th*  panor  ttlili^ 
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were  charged  with  the  murder  of  the 
young  Quakeress,  who  it  was  alleged  had 
been  strangled  and  then  thrown  into  the 
river.  The  only  evidence  brought  against 
the  three  strangers  was  a  piece  of  cord 
found  in  their  room  ;  the  hot,  dirty,  and 
dishevelled  appearance  of  one  of  them, 
who  had  ridden  far  in  bad  weather;  and  a 
jesting  conversation  overheard,  and  as 
they  alleged  misrepresented,  by  the  people 
in  whose  house  they  lodged,  on  the  beauty, 
fortune,  and  matrimonial  prospects  of 
Sarah  Stout.  Spencer  Cowper  defended 
himself  and  his  friends  with  great  ability, 
and  produced  two  anonymous  letters 
which,  if  written  by  Sarah  Stout,  as  he 
declared,  showed  a  mad  infatuation  for  him 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fits  of 
aespondency  and  threats  of  self-destruc- 
tion proved  by  many  witnesses,  and  sup- 
porting the  theory  of  suicide.  The  Stouts 
on  their  part  professed  to  miss  a  large  sum 
of  money  belonging  to  Sarah,  and  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Cowper  accountable  for  it ;  but 
would  make  oath  of  nothing,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  their  sect.  After  a  long 
trial  and  most  conflicting  medical  evi- 
dence, whose  remarkable  details  it  is  im- 
possible to  reproduce  here,*  all  four 
prisoners  were  acquitted.  Subsequent 
legal  proceedings  were  however  taken  by 
the  Stout  family,  and  though  they  fell 
through,  strong  prejudice  was  excited 
against  the  Cowpers,  and  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  it  was  clear  that  they  had  no 
chance  of  being  returned.  Sir  William 
Cowper  retired,  and  Spencer  Cowper 
some  time  afterwards  became  member  for 
Truro. 

Local  tradition  preserved  many  versions 
of  the  story.  Every  midnight  Sarah 
Stout's  ghost  was  said  to  flit  through  the 
quiet  streets  of  Hertford  on  her  way  to 
Uie  mill-race  where  her  corpse  was  found, 
and  at  length  the  Rev.  J.  Hinton,  rector 
of  Alderton,  Northamptonshire,  made  a 
communication  to  the  European  Maga- 
zine, wildly  at  variance  with  the  evidence. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Stout  [says  this  authority]  whose 
death  was  charged  upon  Spencer  Cowper,  was 
strangled  accidentally  by  drawing  the^  steen- 
kirk  too  tight  ui)on  her  neck,  as  she,  with  five 
or  six  young  persons,  were  at  a  game  of  romps 
upon  the  staircase  ;  but  it  was  not  done  by  Mr. 
Cowper,  though  one  of  the  company.  Mrs. 
Clavering,  Lord  Cliancellor  Cowper's  second 
wife,  whom  he  married  during  the  life  of  the 
first    [another   surprisingly    cool    assertion]! 

•  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xiii.,  1696-1700. 

t  The  violence  of  party  animosity,  whose  extent  later 
generation^  can  hardly  realize,  will  alone  account,  say* 
Lord   Campbell,    for   .he  prevalence  of   this  slander, 
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was  there  too.  They  were  so  confounded  with 
the  accident  that  tney  foolishlv  resolved  to 
throw  her  into  the  water,  thinking  it  would 
pass  that  she  had  drowned  herself. 

Spencer  Cowper  resumed  his  legal  prac- 
tice, becoming  in  course  of  time  cliief  jus- 
tice of  the  County  Palatine,  and  judge  of 
the  Common  Pleas.  He  died  in  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  and  there  is  a  handsome 
monument  to  his  memory  in  Hertingford- 
bury  church.  The  poet  Cowper  was  his 
nephew. 

William  Cowper  "  took  refuge  in  Bereal- 
stone,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  and  sat  for 
that  place  till  Queen  Anne  bestowed  the 
great  seal  and  the  title  of  lord  keeper 
upon  him..  He  was  then  forty-one  —  "  the 
youngest  lord  keeper  that  had  ever  been." 
His  daughter  Lady  Sarah  says,  "  he  looked 
very  young,  and  wearing  his  hair  made 
him  appear  yet  more  so;  which  the  queen 
observing,  obliged  him  to  cut  it  off,  telling 
him  the  world  would  say  she  had  given 
the  seals  to  a  boy,"  * 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  her 
trenchant  "Characters  of  Contempora- 
ries," takes  the  credit  of  this  appointment 
to  herself. 

For  my  Lord  Cowper  [she  says]  I  constantly 
labored  with  the  Queen  to  make  him  Keeper, 
and  at  last,  by  a  great  deal  of  drudgery,  I  suc- 
ceeded. Upon  which  my  Lord  Plalifax  came 
to  me  from  my  Lord  Cowper  to  appoint  a  time 
for  hira  to  make  his  acknowledgments  to  me. 
I  answered,  upon  condition  that  he  would  not 
say  anything  upon  that  subject,  for  I  would 
not  be  thanked  for  contributing  to  bring  so 
valuable  a  man  into  that  post. 

Lord  Cowper  told  her  that  the  gratitude 
he  was  forbidden  to  put  into  words  could 
not  be  banished  from  his  thoughts. 

And  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  [she 
adds]  that  all  the  time  I  was  at  Court,  and 
after  I  was  removed,  no  man  could  possibly 

freely  used  to  disqualify  William  Cowper  from  being 
made  '*  keeper  of  the  queen's  conscience."  The  rumor 
varied  at  various  times,  from  the  charge  of  having 
married  Judith  Booth  while  an  imaeinarv  first  wife  was 
still  livinfc,  to  that  of  marrying  Molly  Claverine  in  the 
lifetime  of  Judith  Cowper;  it  procured  the  lord  keeper 
the  nickname  of  Biearav  Will ;  it  was  embodied,  with 
many  adornments,  like  the  sad  story  of  Sarah  Stout,  in 
the  mfaronus  **  New  Atalantis;"  and  it  was  gravely 
cited  by  Voltaire  in  his  **  Philosophical  Dictionary," 
where  he  says,  treating  of  polvgamy :  **  U  est  public 
en  Angleterre,  et  on  voudroit  ie  nier  en  vain,  que  le 
Chancellier  Cowp>er  tfpousa  deux  feromes,  qui  y^urent 
ensemb'e  dans  sa  maison  avec  une  Concorde  singuli^re 
qui  fit  honneur  4  tous  trois.  Plusieurs  curieux  ont  en- 
core Ie  petit  livrc  que  ce  chancellier  composa  en  faveur 
de  la  polygamie.*'^  The  *' little  book"  was  of  course 
as  mythical  as  the  concord*  which  Voltaire  thought  so 
honorable  to  all  parties,  and  which  it  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  Molly  Clavering  would  not  have  maintained 
under  such  circumstances. 

*  CampbelPs  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  5th  edi- 
tion, 1868,  voL  v.,  p.  349^ 
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behave  better  to  me  than  he  did,  not  only  as  a 
centleman,  but  as  a  friend,  and  as  if  he  had 
been  my  own  brother.* 

Many  belles  in  Queen  Anne's  court 
would  willingly  have  shared  the  new  hon- 
ors of  the  handsome  and  accomplished 
lord  keeper,  who  had  lost  his  wife  and 
only  child.  His  choice  fell  on  Mary  Clav- 
ering,  then  a  beautiful  girl  of  twenty,  who 
made  his  acquaintance  by  consulting  him 
on  some  law  business  at  his  chambers. 
After  a  brief  wooing  they  were  married, 
during  the  long  vacation  of  1706.  The 
wedding  was  kept  secret  for  a  time,  and 
in  the  first  letter  Lord  Co^vper  wrote  to 
his  wife  after  their  marriage  he  says :  — 

The  first  thing  I  do  this  morning  is  to  sit 
down  to  acquaint  my  life  what  I  am  very  sure 
your  concern  for  me  will  not  think  impertinent, 
that  I  got  safe  to  my  house  yesterday,  after  a 
very  troublesome  journey.  .  .  .  You  declare 
against  speeches,  and  I  oelieve  care  as  little 
to  read  as  hear  them,  and  certainly  never  man 
stood  less  in  need  of  them,  if  the  truest  love 
and  highest  esteem  are  able  to  give  undeniable 
evidence  of  themselves.  I  believe  they  are, 
and  therefore  shall  depend  forever  on  making 
love  to  you  that  way.  Though  the  part  I  act 
is  very  painful,  yet  'tis  heaven  to  what  I  should 
have  felt  if  I  had  left  you  for  any  time  with 
distrust  of  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions 
towards  you.  .  .  .  Take  care  of  the  point 
wherein  my  interest  is  so  much  concerned, 
which  is  now  become  yours ;  and  I  hope  so  to 
order  things  as  in  a  little  time,  without  any 
disadvantage  that  may  incur  the  censure  of  the 
pretended  wise,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my 
fife  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness  my  im- 
agination hath  laid  up  for  it.f 

This  concealment,  short  though  it 
proved,  had  some  romantic  consequences. 
Lady  Harriet  Vere,  the  most  pertinacious 
of  the  young  women  who  "laid  their 
snares"  for  the  lord  keeper,  soon  dis- 
covered who  was  her  most  dangerous 
rival,  and  sent  letters  to  Lord  Cowper 
every  day  by  "  a  fellow  dressed  up  in  wom- 
an's clothes,  who  could  never  be  over- 
taken," first  threatening  him  with  profes- 
sional injury  if  he  married  the  lady  of  his 
love,  and  next  abusing  her  as  "a  mean 
wretch,"  and  a  coquette,  who  used  her 
proficiency  in  music  to  attract  "all  the 
rakes  in  town."  Adding  that  one  night  at 
a  theatre  Lord  Wharton  had  said  to  Lord 
Dorchester,  "  Now  that  the  opera's  done, 
let's  go  and  hear  Molly  Clavering  play  it 
over  again."  This,  Lady  Cowper  observes 
indignantly,  was  "  a  plain  lie,  for  I  never 

*  Private  Correspondence,  etc,  of  Sarah,  Duchess 
of  Marlborouch,  vol.  ii..  p.  150. 

t  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  v., 
p.  261. 


did  play  in  any  public  company,  and  only 
at  home  when  anybody  that  visited  my 
aunt  Wood,  with  whom  I  lived,  asked  me. 
And  for  these  two  lords,  I  had  never  been 
in  a  room  with  either  of  them  in  my  ivdiole 
life."  At  last  Lady  Harriet,  who,  for 
more  than  a  month,  had  gone  every  Son* 
day  in  a  hackney  coach  **to  ogle  my  lord 
and  pass  and  repass  his  coach  when  he 
went  and  came  from  chapel,'^  contrived  an 
interview  with  him,  under  cover  of  a  cause 
in  which  a  friend  was  concerned.  He 
found  her  "  set  out  in  all  her  airs,  with  her 
elbow  on  a  table  that  had  two  wax  candles 
on  it,  and  holding  her  head,  which  she 
said  ached  —  and  not  a  word  said  of  the 
cause."  When  Lady  Harriet's  confidants 
went  so  far  as,  by  her  authority,  to  ofifer 
Lord  Cowper  her  hand  and  fortune,  he 
avowed  his  marriage,  sayine  that  he  was 
sure  he  had  met  with  a  wIm  whose  con- 
duct was  unblemished,  since  the  greatest 
enemy  she  had  in  the  world  had  been 
writing  him  an  invective  against  her  eveiy 
day,  and  yet  the  worst  thing  she  was 
charged  with  was  "plajing  best  upon  the 
harpsichord  of  any  woman  in  Enriand." 
A  very  neat  way  of  turning  the  tables  oo 
her  detractor. 

In  1 710,  on  a  change  of  ministers,  Lofd 
Cowper  also  sent  in  his  resignatioUt  de* 
spite  the  entreaties  of  Queen  Anne,  tell- 
ing her  that  to  keep  in  when  all  his  friends 
were  out  would  be  infamous.  He  then  re- 
tired to  his  Hertfordshire  seat,  till  Geoige 
I.  on  his  accession  summoned  him  to  re- 
ceive the  great  seal  the  second  time.  At 
this  period  begins  what  Lord  Campbell 
(who  saw  part  of  the  MS.  and  quoted 
from  it  freely)  justly  calls  Lady  Cowper*t 
**  charming  aiaiy  —  a  more  lively  picture 
of  the  court  of  England  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Brunswick  dynasty  than  I 
have  ever  met  with."  She  had  corre- 
sponded with  Princess  Caroline  for  fov 
years  before  the  latter  left  Hanover,  but 
received  no  appointment  in  her  household 
till  after  George  I.'s  coronation.  At  this 
grand  ceremony  the  peeresses'  place  was 
so  crowded  that  Lady  Cowper  took  refage 
on  the  bishops'  bench  and  thence  was 
pushed  up  the  pulpit  stairs,  from  which 
the  peers  told  her  husband  they** hoped 
she  would  preach."  She  would  evidently 
have  given  them  sound  Protestant  dofr 
trine,  for  she  says:  **I  never  was  so 
affected  with  joy  in  all  my  life.  It  brought 
tears  into  my  eyes,  and  I  hope  I  sSdl 
never  forget  the  blessing  of  seeing  our 
holy  religion  thus  preserved,  as  irSn  as 
our  liberties  and  properties." 

Some  of  the  Jacobite  peeresses  felt  ^ 
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ferently.  They  were  all  there,  "looking 
as  cheerful  as  they  could,  but  very  peevish 
with  everybody  that  spoke  to  them.  Ladv 
Dorchester  (daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Sea- 
ley),  who  stood  just  below  Lady  Cowper, 
turned  to  her  when  the  archbishop  went 
round  the  throne  demanding  the  assent  of 
the  people,  and  said,  **  Does  the  old  fool 
think  anybody  here  will  say  no,  when 
there  are  so  many  drawn  swords  ?  "  Lady 
Cowper*s  elevated  position  doubtless  dis- 
played her  beauty  to  advantage,  for  at  the 
drawing-room  next  day  the  Princess  of 
Wales  said  to  her,  "You  have  made  a 
conquest ; "  and  added,  laughing  at  her 
blushes,  "'tis  Mr.  BernstorS,  who  never 
was  in  love  in  his  life  before ;  and  'tis  so 
considerable  a  conquest  that  you  ought  to 
be  proud  of  it ;  and  I,  to  please  him,  have 
ordered  him  to  make  you  a  compliment 
from  me."  * 

This  "compliment"  was  the  post  of 
lady  of  the  bedchamber,  which  Lady  Cow- 
per accepted  with  unaffected  delight,  giv- 
ing her  admirer  her  husband's  "  Treatise 
on  the  State  of  Parties,"  which  she  had 
**  transcribed  and  translated  in  French  and 
English "  for  the  king.  The  onlv  lan- 
guage George  and  his  lord  keeper  nad  in 
common  was  Latin,  in  which  the  latter 
sometimes  wrote  his  State  papers ;  when 
he  wanted  them  turned  into  French  Lady 
Cowper  did  it,  and  Lord  Campbell  quotes 
one  of  the  playful  and  affectionate  notes  in 
which  her  husband  asks  his  "  dear  Rogue  " 
to  help  him. 

Lady  Cowper's  colleague  in  her  post 
was  the  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury,  a  woman 
of  very  different  reputation,  and  apt  to  be 
jealous  of  her  associate's  ready  wit.  Sup- 
ping at  Madame  Kielmansegge's  one  even- 
ing, the  duchess  told  King  George  how 
large  the  king  of  France's  appetite  was, 
counting  twenty  things  on  her  fingers,  and 
saying,  "  Sire,  il  mange  ceci  et  cela.'* 
On  which  Lady  Cowper  added,  "  Sire, 
Madame  la  Duchesse  oublie  qu'il  a  bien 
plus  mangd  que  cela."  "  Qu*a-t-il  mang^ 
done?"  inquired  the  king.  "Sire,  il  a 
mang^  et  ddvor^  son  peupie  ;  et  si  la  Pro- 
vidence n'avoit  pas  conduit  votre  Majesty 
au  tr6ne,  au  moment  qu'elle  I'a  fait,  il 
nous  auroitmang^aussi."  This  sally  the 
king  repeated  to  many  persons,  with  im- 
mense gratification. 

Already  Lady  Cowper  was  awkwardly 
placed  between  the  favorites  of  the  king 
and  of  his  family,  for  Mrs.  Howard,  whose 
own  position  was  considered  very  doubt- 


*  Baron  Bernstorff,  one  of  the  king's  three  favorite 
German  ministers. 


ful,  told  her  that  the  princess  mortally 
hated  Madame  Kielmansegge,  and 
"  thought  her  a  wicked  woman,^nd  such 
a  plotter  that  "  she  never  stuck  a  pin  into 
her  gown  without  a  design." 

On  November  8,  the  diary  contains  this 
entry :  "  My  birthday.  Pray  God  grant 
that  the  rest  of  mv  life  mav  be  passed 
according  to  bis  will  and  in  nis  service," 
Lady  Cowper  did  not  rest  satisfied  with 
"  the  aspiration  to  be  good,"  she  was  pre- 
pared to  put  her  principles  into  practice 
on  all  points.  Bemg  much  laughed  at  for 
playing  very  low  at  basset  about  a  week 
later,  she  says :  — 

I  told  my  mistress  I  played  out  of  duty,  not 
inclination,  and  having  four  children  nobody 
would  think  ill  of  me  if  for  their  sakes  I  de- 
sired to  save  my  money,  when  I  did  not  do 
anjTthing  that  was  mean,  dishonest,  or  dishon- 
orable. For  which  she  commended  me,  and 
said  she  thought  the  principal  duty  of  a  woman 
was  to  take  care  of  her  children. 

Lady  Cowper^s  own  religious  feeling 
was  so  sincere  that  she  was  not  afraid  to 
defend  her  friends  even  when  charged 
with  heresy.  When  the  Countess  of  Not- 
tingham tried  to  convince  the  princess 
that  Dr.  Clarke's  writings  were  not  ortho- 
dox. Lady  Cowper  observed :  — 

"  Madam,  I  have  read  these  books,  and  I 
really  see  no  cause  to  accuse  him  of  heresy, 
whicn  is  a  lieavy  charge.  But  I  suppose  your 
ladyship  is  better  acquainted  with  them  than 
I.  Since  you  can  accuse  him,  pray  quote  a 
passage  out  of  his  books."  To  which  she 
answered,  drawing  herself  up  as  if  she  had 
been  afraid  of  something:  "Not  I,  indeed. 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  with  the  reading  such 
books  I  I  assure  you  I  never  looked  into 
them."  "What,  madam,'*  said  I,  "do  you 
undertake  to  condemn  anybody  as  a  heretic 
without  knowing  what  it  is  they  believe  and 
maintain?  I  would  not  venture  to  do  so  for 
all  the  world." 

Lady  Cowper  did  not  reserve  her  cham- 
pionship for  her  clerical  friends;  her 
sympathies  were,  like  those  of  a  recent 
heroine,  "  rather  mixed."  But  at  all  events 
she  was  invariably  genuine,  and  never 
self-engrossed. 

The  Princess  thanked  me  [she  says]  for 
drinking  her  health  at  supper.  I  told  her  I 
never  failed  at  my  meals  drinking  hers  and  my 
master's.  On  wmch  the  Prince  said  he  did  not 
wonder  he  had  such  good  health  since  he  came 
to  England,  as  I  took  so  much  part  in  it.  I 
told  him  that  before  his  coming  hither  I  and 
my  children  had  constantly  drunk  his  health 
by  the  name  of  "young  Hanover  brave," 
which  was  the  title  Mr.  Coi^reve  had  given 
him  in  a  ballad.  This  made  mm  ask  who  Mr. 
Congreve  was,  and  so  gave  me  an  opportunity 
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Lady  Cowper  was  not  without  her  share 
of  crunipled  rose-leaves.  Her  relations 
were  constantly  worrying  her  to  get  Ihum 
places,  and  grumbling  if  they  did  Dot  like 
them  when  obtained.  Servants  were  not 
more  faultless  then  than  now;  after  one 
drawing-room,  when  the  apartments  were 
very  hot,  she  catches  ■'  a  great  cold  com- 
ing' out,"  as  her  chairmen  had  descried 
her.  One  pretty  young  woman.  Mile. 
Schuiz,  a  niece  of  IJaron  Hernstorff's,  was 
always  pestering  her  for  ornaments ;  she 
wanted  a  "suit  of  gold  ribbons;"  she 
wanted  a  "'lace  head;"  she  wanted  Lady 
Cowper 's  pearl  necklace ;  finally  she 
warned  her  diamonds,  adding  insult  lo 
injury  by  saying,  "I  make  no  scruple  in 
borrowing  them  from  you,  because  you 
are  best  in  your  stale  of  nature  and  worst 
when  you  arc  dressed  out,  your  jewels  not 


ng  yoi 


Imajjine  the  feelings  of  a  handsome 
woman  on  being  told  that  her  diamonds 
did  not  become  her '.  No  wonder  Lady 
Cowper  exclaims,  "  Commend  me  to  the 
assurance  of  these  foreigners ! " 

There  were  graver  troubles  behind. 
Man^  relations  of  Lady  Conper's  were 
engaged  in  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1715; 
and  her  cousin  Mr.  Foster,  member  for 
Norlhumberland,  who  proclaimed  the  Pre- 
tender at  Warkworth,  was  made  general 
in  the  rebel  force  ;  he  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Preston,  and  Mile.  Schuti  told  Lady 
Cowper  that  her  uncle  Daron  Dcrnstorit 
would  see  that  he  was  allowed  to  make 
his  escape  on  the  road  to  London,  if  she 
wished  it.  Her  answer  is  not  recorded, 
but  her  "cousin  Tom"  escaped  from 
Newgate  a  few  days  before  that  fixed  for 
liis  trial,  and  made  his  way  to  France. 
On  December  5  Lady  Cowper  writes  :  — 

This  week  the  prisoners  were  brought  to 
town  from  I'rcsttin.  They  came  in  with  their 
arms  lied,  and  their  h.iiscs  (whose  bridles 
were  taken  off)  led  each  b^-  a  soldier.  The 
mub  insulted  them  terribly,  carrying  a  warm. 
Ing-pan  befurc  Ihcni,  and  saving  a  thousand 
barbarous  things,  which  some  <if  the  prisoners 
lotunied  with  spirit.  The  chief  of  my  father's 
family  [C1a\'crui[[  of  Callalec]  w.is'amongat 
them.  lie  is  above  seventy  ycard  old.  A 
desperate  fortune  drove  him  from  home  in 
hiipcs  t<i  have  repairc<l  it.  I  did  nut  sec  them 
come  into  town,  nor  1^  any  of  mv  children  do 
so.  I  thiiu^lit  it  would  he  insulting  the  rela- 
tions I  had  here;  though  almost  everybody 
went  to  sec  them. 


The   1 


.^t   entry  in   the   diary  is   on  a 
subject.      Lady   Cowper,  the 


spirited  champion  of  her  hiisbanil  when- 
ever enemies  slandered  or  officious  friends 
criticised  him,  is  deliehted  to  record  one 
of  his  reforms.  Till  his  time  tbe  chan- 
ccllor  used  on  New  Year's  day  to  receive 
gifts  from  the  lawyers,  aroouDtin^  to 
nearly  ^3,000,*  but  Lord  Cowper  signified 
lo  all' who  had  been  in  thehabitof  making 
these  offerings  that  he  would  receive  none 
of  them.  Bishop  Burnet  calls  this  "1 
great  example."  Formerly,  sava  Lady 
Cowper,  every  chancellor  blamed  the  cus- 
tom but  none  forbade  it.  The  Earl  of 
Nottingham  (Heneage  Finch,  Drytlea's 
Amri)  used  to  receive  the  presents,  BtuH]- 
ing  by  a  fable,  and  as  he  took  the  monef 
and  laid  it  down,  "he  used  to  crY0^t,'01^ 
tyrant  culhiom/^  for  he  lispetL" 

When  the  rebels  were  tried  id  the  fol- 
lowing month.  Lord  Cowjier  was  made 
high  steward,  "  to  his  vexation  and  mine," 
says  his  wife. 

The  servants  hid  all  new  liveries.  ...  I 
was  told  it  was  customary  to  make  them  fine 
upon  this  occasion,  but  had  them  all  plain. 
[  think  it  very  wrong  to  make  a  parade  upon 
so  dism^  an  occasion  as  that  ol  puttiiw  to 
death  one's  fellow-creatures;  nor  could  Igo 
to  the  trial  to  see  them  receive  their  sentences, 
having  a  relation  among  them,  my  Lord  Wid- 
drington.t  The  Prince  was  there,  and  came 
home  much  touched  with  compassion.  What 
pity  it  is  that  such  cruelties  snould  be  neces- 

A  few  days  afterwards  Lord  Cowper 
became  so  ill  that  he  was  inclined  to  r» 
sign  his  office,  and  his  warm-hearted  wife, 
though  fond  of  the  world  of  politics  and 
fashion,  whose  excitement  sne  enjoyed 
without  being  tainted  by  its  corruption, 
says  she  resolved  never  more  to  press 
him  to  keep  the  place. 

I  told  him  that  I  would  never  oppose  an^ 
thing  he  had  a  mind  lo  do,  and  offered  him, 
if  it  would  be  any  plea.iure  done  him,  lo  retiit 
with  him  into  the  country  and  quit  too,  and 
what  was  more,  never  to  repine  at  doing  wo, 
though  it  was  the  greatest  sacrifice  that  COUM 
be  made  him.  ...  I  am  out  of  my  wits  to 
see  him  sufler,  which  I  declare  is  ten  IlifS 
worse  than  death  to  me,  and  would  ntber  Urn 
with  him  all  my  life  on  bread  and  cheese,  vf 
three  pair  of  stairs,  than  be  all  this  world  can 
make  me  and  at  the  same  time  see  him  snSer-t 

During  Lord  Cowper's  illness,  his  wife 

•  Hgmet,  in  hi>  Rcicc  oI  Queen  li 

I  Iminuhed  »ilh  the  Eul  ol  I 

i  \jori  Cuwp«r  had  111111111  mini  iti,i,tii,ii  r»1iiBBBi 
SpcakiiicDf  lvnelltr'>portHiislliiin,i)icuT(:*'Itls 
tax  m*  drcniiiE-roam,  and  in  lb*  •»»  poKun  tSM  (h* 
dear  lelloii  wuched  d>  •»  ataj  maks  in  mj  gnat  ^ 
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was  much  tormented  by  the  insatiable 
Mile.  Schutz,  "a  very  unreasonable  body." 
When  Lady  Cowper  excuses  herself  from 
dining  at  Baron  Bernstorff's,  because  she 
wants  to  nurse  her  husband,  mademoiselle 
goes  to  her  house,  and  will  take  no  hints 
that  her  hostess  wishes  to  be  alone,  but 
**  took  a  pleasure  in  staying,  because  I  was 
uneasy  at  it."  Next  morning  she  offers 
by  letter  to  spend  the  whole  day  with  Lady 
Cowper.  **  I  thank  her  for  nothing,"  says 
the  cliarist,  out  of  temper  for  once,  "  I  had 
too  much  of  her  impertinence  last  night." 
In  March  occurred  the  strange  appear- 
ance known  to  tradition  as  "Lord  Der- 
wentwater's  lights."  Dr.  Clarke  (the  con- 
troversialist rector  of  St.  James's,  whom 
Lady  Cowper  defended  from  the  charge 
of  heresy)  saw  it  from  the  beginning  and 
described  it  to  her  thus :  — 

First,  a  black  cloud,  whence  smoke  and 
light  issued  on  every  side,  then  a  great  body 
of  pale  fire,  that  rolled  up  and  down,  sending 
forth  all  sorts  of  colors  like  the  rainbow  for 
two  or  three  minutes.  After  that  it  was  like 
pale  elementary  fire,  issuing  on  all  sides  of 
the  horizon,  but  especially  north  and  north- 
west, where  it  fixed  at  last.  .  .  .  About  one 
o'clock,  this  phenomenon  was  so  strong  that 
the  whole  face  of  the  heavens  was  entirely 
covered  with  it.  The  light  was  then  so  great 
[adds  Lady  Cowper]  that  I  could,  out  of  my 
window,  see  people  walk  across  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  though  there  was  no  moon.  I  could 
hardiv  make  my  chairmen  come  home  with 
me,  they  were  so  frightened ;  and  I  was  forced 
to  let  my  glass  down  and  preach  to  them  as  I 
went  along,  to  comfort  them.  I'm  sure  any- 
body that  had  overheard  the  dialogue  would 
have  laughed  heartily.  All  the  people  were 
drawn  out  into  the  streets,  which  were  so  full 
one  could  hardly  pass,  and  all  frighted  to 
death.  Both  ]^arties  turned  it  on  their  ene- 
mies. The  Whigs  said  it  was  God's  judg- 
ment on  the  horrid  rebellion,  and  the  Tories 
that  it  came  for  the  Whigs  taking  off  the  two 
lords  that  were  executed. 

Next  day  she  says  the  town  is  full  of 
lies  about  what  had  been  seen  in  the 
night.  Two  armies  were  fighting  in  the 
air;  two  men  were  fighting  with  flaming 
swords  over  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  "the 
mob  that  went  to  Mr.  Li  net's  burial  "  saw 
two  men  fighting  in  the  air  without  heads. 
Meditation  on  the  manner  of  Linet's  death 
may  have  prepared  them  to  see  marvels. 
He  was  a  Jacobite,  curate  to  Dr.  Walton 
of  Whitechapel,  and  forced  much  aeainst 
his  will  to  take  the  oaths.  "They  choked 
him,"  says  Lady  Cowper;  "for  he  actually 
died  the  next  day,  of  no  other  disease  but 
swearing  to  the  government." 

Dr.    Walton    himself  was    an    oddity. 


Having  c[uarrelled  with  Dr.  Kennett  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  Peterborough)  he  had  an 
altar-piece  painted  for  his  church  con- 
taining Dr.  Kennett*s  portrait  as  Judas 
Iscariot;  "and,  to  make  it  more  sure,  had 
the  doctor's  great  black  patch  put  under 
the  wig  upon  the  forehead." 

Ladv  Cowper  also  tells  one  of  the  most 
absurd  ghost  stories  ever  put  on  record. 
Sir  Coplestone  Bampfylde  (M.P.  for  Dev- 
onshire) coming  to  town  met  with  a  Scotch 
pedlar,  who  offered  him  twenty-four  ells  of 
brown  holland  so  cheap  that  ne  bought  it, 
tied  it  up  in  paper,  and  carefully  put  it 
himself  mto  his  portmanteau.  As  Sir 
Coplestone  was  crossing  a  great  plain  with 
his  roan  and  a  neighboring  gentleman,  a 
sudden  light  shone  round  them,  the  horses 
were  frightened,  the  baronet  and  his  friend 
thrown,  and  the  groom  run  away  with  for 
two  miles.  When  the  gentlemen  got  up 
they  saw  something  white  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, which  proved  to  be  the  "twenty- 
four  ells  of  fine  holland,"  stretched  out  as 
for  whitening  on  the  ground.  When  the 
groom  returned  they  looked  at  the  port- 
manteau and  found  it  fast  and  the  paper 
and  string  whole ;  but  when  they  came  to 
open  it  "the  holland  was  gone,  to  their 
great  amazement ; "  though  on  the  whole 
It  would  have  been  more  amazing  had  the 
holland  remained  in  the  parcel,  seeing  that 
at  the  same  time  it  was  stretched  on  the 
ground.    Lady  Cowper  adds : — 

Sir  Coplestone  is  a  drunken  country  gentle* 
man,  and  if  he  did  not  invent  this  (which  I  am 
afraid  he  did),  yet  it  may  be  a  drunken  fume. 
And  it  seems  to  mc  he  did  not  mightily  believe 
it  himself;  for  he  says  he  has  made  the  holland 
into  shirts,  and  expects  that  some  murdered 
body  will  come  and  demand  them  of  him  one 
day  or  another. 

Many  curious  traces  of  the  times  are 
to  be  found  in  the  diary.  At  the  March 
drawings-room  one  George  Mayo  was 
"  turned  out  for  .being  drunk  ana  saucy. 
He  fell  out  with  Sir  James  Baker  and 
pulled  him  by  the  nose."  In  April  Mr. 
Michelwaite  was  set  upon  by  nine  foot- 
pads 

at  the  end  of  Bedford  Row,  in  the  road  which 
goes  there  from  Pancras  Church  to  Gray's 
Inn  Lane.  His  servants  and  he  fired  at  them 
again,  and  the  pads  did  the  ^ame,  till  all  the 
fire  was  spent,  and  then  he  rode  through 
them  towards  the  town  to  call  for  help,  and 
they  ran  away. 

Under  "the  dead  wall  of  Gray's  Inn 
Gardens  "  a  lady  and  her  son  were  met  by 
two  men,  one  of  whom  knocked  the  Ian* 
tern  out  of  the  son's  hand  and  ran  off  with 
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his  hat  and  wig,  aad  the  other  shot  the  From  1 716  to  1720  there  is  a  gap  in  the 

lady  through  the  head.    While  the  camp  diary. 

was  in  Hyde  Park,  Ladv  Cowper  stayed  During  the  interval,  in  April,  1718,  Lord 

at  Kensington,  "  the  roaas  being  so  secure  Cowper  resigned  the  great  seal.     "  The 

by  it  that  one  might  come  from  London  government,^  says  Lord  Stanhope, 

any  time  of  the  night  without  danger."  j        .       . 

Longer  journeys  were  contemplated  with  sustained  at  this  time  another  loss,  and  no 

natural  dread.  Lady  Essex  Robartes  goes  '^^.^T* '"r  %i  wT"*^'  -SL^Jk^''' LS 
to  take  leave  of  Lady  Cowper  before  start-  ^^  ^^^  explicitly  stated.  .^  That  he  parted 
vv  L**«.v.  ri-avv.  v/A  *-««jr  v.v^»y^v.t  i^*.xv/*t  ov^ii.    ^^^^^  ^^^  coUeagucs  OH  good  tcrms,  may  be 

ing  for  Cornwall ;  she  will  be  about  tweh;e   presumed  from  his  being  promoted  to  an  iarl- 

days  on  the  road.    "  She  undertakes  it  dom.  .  .  .  HU  health  was  declining,  and  his 

with  great  fear."  temper  had  soured,  and  either  of  these  dr^ 

Lady  Cowper  gives  an  appalling  account  cumstances  might  suggest  a  wish  for  rethe- 
of  the  precocity  of  the  little  pnncesses.   ment.* 

"Thev  are  miracles  of  their  ages,  espe-       .„    ,  .    t.       .^  t    j.       -^l  ^ 

daily  Princess  Anne,"  afterward!  Princess  .„^^  ^^^  ^^^'^J"  his  wife's  diary  that 
of  Orange,  "who  at  five  years  old  speaks,  illness  had  made  Lord  Cowper  desire  pn- 
reads,  and  writes  both  German  and  French  ^f  .f  ^'^^  \  V^^*'^  "^^  also  frequent  chairo 
to  perfection,  knows  a  great  deal  of  his-  of  "peevishness"  brought  against  him> 
tory  and  geography,  speaks  English  very  P^^'^^^^l  "X^^^'  ^?5  *^^*®  f  ^«  °^*  ^""^^r 
prettily,  and  dances  very  well."  ^'"^"^  ^^-  ^u^  ^^"^^^  ^^^  I  ^2™"^ 

The  Princess  of  W^es  was  affronted  ,"^  occasionally  alludes  to  infirmities  td 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  as  dean  of  temper  himself,  however,  in  the  letters  ad- 
the  Chapel  Royal  respectfully  offered  his  dressed  to  his  wife  when  she  was  in  waitj 
assistance  in  her  theobgical  studies.  "  He  '"^  (having  remained  in  the  household  of 
is  very  impertinent,"  she  exclaimed  indig-  ^"^  pr'ncess)  and  he  in  his  favonte  Cole- 
nantly,  "  to  suppose  that  I,  who  refused  to  ^^*^"'  ^^f.^  he  cultivated  his  garden  and 
be  empress  for  the  sake  of  the  Protestant  educated  his  children.  He  was  often  in 
religion,  don't  understand  it  fully  I "  This  ^i^^"  himself,  active  and  publiospinted  m 
"  inscrutable  woman,"  as  Thackeray  calls  Pariiament  and  the  Pnw  CounciL  Lord 
her,  treated  the  courtiers  to  curious  alter-  Campbell  attributes  Lord  Cowper  sresig- 
nations  of  pride,  familiarity,  and  ill-temper.  P?^'^';  ^,?  ^\^  divisions  in  the  royal  family. 
Walking  in  the  gallery  at  Hampton  Court  ^1^  ^^elity  to  the  prince  having  caused  the 
with  Lord  Sunderland,  and  quarrelling  king  to  regard  him  coldly.  This  was  very 
fiercely,  she  desired  him  to  speak  lower,  unjust,  after  Georges  repeated  dedara- 
or  the  people  in  the  gardens  would  hear,  tions  that  Lord  Cowper  was  almost  the 
"  Let  them  hear !  "  he  replied.  "  Well,  if  ^""^V  ^^J^^^^^  disinterested  man  in  the  kimf. 
you  have  a  mind,  let  'em,"  said  the  prin-  do™.  On  one  occasion  the  kin?  told  the 
cess.    "But  you  shall  walk  next  the  win-  P"ncess  that  he  had  "seen  above  fifty 


The  princess,  who  was  a  great  walker  may  well  look  ill,"  he  answered  laughingly, 

and  enjoyed  every  description  of  exercise,  "  ^^^  ^  "^,7®  ^^  ^  ''°™  ®^  *^*"^  CnMn 

was  fond  of  bowls,  at  which  she  played  ,^J"^'  t    j      r-          .      j. 

every  evening  on  the  green,  or  "Green  When    Lady    Cowper s    diary    recom- 

Gallery,"  at  Windsor.  -The  Duchess  of  mences,t    she    records    many  overtures 

Monmouth  used  to  be  often  there.  "^^^^  ^^  Lord  Cowper  to  resume  office. 

and  constant  references  to  his  advice  and 

were  opened 

^ _^^ ^    ^^  ^  the  prince  and 

and  fire  of  youVhrand  it  wasma^^^^             see  princess.    This  great  object  was  attained 

that  the  many  afflictions  she  had  suffered  had  at  last,   after  a  thousand  intriflrues,  and 

not  touched  her  wit  and  good  nature,  but  at  amidst  general,  though  rather  frothy,  re- 

upwards  of  threescore  she  had  both  in  their  joicings. 

full  perfection.  _         . .                  .,,.►.-. 

,      ,          ...                ,        ,      .       ,  Ever>thmg  gay  and  laughing  [writes  Lady 

Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that !  — the  Cowper]  nothing  but  kissing  and  wishing  «f 

duchess  who  "in  pride  of  youth,  in  beau-  joy.  ...  I  wished  the  Prince  joy  and  con* 

ty's   bloom,   had  wept  o'er   Monmouth's 

bloody  tomb,"  in  her  lively  old  aire  playine:  *  Histonr  of  EnKland,  sih  edition,  wL  L,  p.  m^ 

at  bowls  with  the  first  Princess^f Wale!  oi\>!rJrt't:S!i:^':S:Sa!:t£rSmtZ 

of  the  house  of  Hanover  !  which  was  not  discovered  till  18^ 
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fort  6!  what  had  been  doing.    He  embraced  resolution  of  accepting  neither  place  nor 

and  kissed  me  five  or  six  times,  and  with  his  peiiAiofi,  and  Openly  denounced  the  South 

usual  heartiness  when  he  means  sincerely.  Sea  Bubble  and  other  schemes  for  raising 

He  said  he  knew  the  part  I  took  in  all  h»  money  countenanced  by  the  royal  family 

good  or  111  fortune*  and  he  knew  my  good  ^^  ^^^  ministers,  he  did  not  wish   his 


_,  ,.  ,  J  .  1  .  parting  is  over,  it  is  not  only  easy  but  delight- 
There  wasahttle  domestic  embraang  fui.  it  cannot  be  otherwUe  while^ou  are  with 
and  congratulating  as  well,  and  we  know  so  good  a  mistress,  and  from  whom  you  have 
how  genuine  that  must  have  been:  *M  received  such  proofs  of  kindness  to  you  as 
kissed  Lord  Cowper  at  coming  home,"  cannot  be  counterfeit,  whatever  some  would 
the  diary  continues,  "and  said  to  him:  make  you  believe.  If  everybody  would  have 
*  Well,  I  thank  God  your  head  is  your  counterfeit  with  me  at  that  rate,  I  should  not 
own,  and  that's  more  than  one  could  be  ^^«  ^^  ^X  cause  to  complain.* 
sure  of  two  months  ago.' "  She  alludes  Lady  Cowper  had  long  been  of  the  same 
here  to  the  very  general  belief  that  if  the  opinion ;  early  in  her  official  connection 
open  enmity  between  the  king  and  prince  with  the  Pnncess  of  Wales  she  wrote : 
had  continued,  a  new  and  successful  Jaco-  **  I  am  so  charmed  with  her  good  nature 
bite  rising  would  have  ensued.  and  good  qualities  that  I  shall  never  think 
The  voice  of  the  charmer,  however,  I  can  do  enough  to  please  her.  I  am  sure 
could  not  prevail  on  Lord  Cowper  to  re-  if  being  sincerely  true  and  just  to  her  will 
sume  the  burden  he  had  laid  down.  The  be  any  means  to  merit  her  favor,  I  shall 
day  after  the  general  embracing —  have  it,  for  I  am  come  into  the  court  with 
He  came  to  my  bedside  [writes  his  wife]  resolution  never  to  tell  a  lie."  Perhaps 
and  said,  "My  dear  girl,  I  am  come  to  let  you  the  ladv  of  tiie  bedchamber  was  too 
the  first  into  my  secrets.  I  have  with  you  straightforward  for  one  whom  her  Han- 
thought  to  take  service  again,  and  by  that  show  ovenan  attendants  called  grandissime  C(h 
them,  though  I  was  not  originally  in  this  thing,  miduntu*  At  any  rate,  the  princess's 
yet  I  think  a  reconciliation  so  right  and  so  manner  changed  to  Lady  Cowp>er  after  her 
necessar\',  that  I  will  help  to  making  every-  reappearance  at  St.  James's  ;  she  was  sur- 
thing  in  its  own  condition  again.  .  .  .  But  rounded  by  new  flatterers,  and  cooled  to- 
upon  consideration  all  the  reasons  of  my  wards  her  old  friends.  But  nothing  could 
quitting  subsist  stUl,  except  the  unfortunate  ^  ^  Lad  Cowper's  outspoken  honesty, 
breach  in  the  royal  family.  I  am  old  and  in-  Si  "„^!^U«7^^^  A^dA 
firm,  and  rich  enough;  ind  I  have  resolved  P.«  ^^^X  \ast  entry  in  her  journal,  dated 
not  to  enslave  myself  to  any  power  upon  earth.  Fnda^r,  July  10,  1720,  records  how  when 
At  five  and  fifty'tis  time  to  think  of  making  the  princess,  speakmeto  Mrs.  Wake  (wife 
life  easy;  my  infirmities  will  not  let  me  struggle  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  of  the 
with  knaves  and  fools."  great  things  to  be  done  for  her  and  the 
,,  1 1  r  1.  ^u  *  ^i-  J  J  prince  now  they  had  made  their  submis- 
He  possibly  felt  that  the  mended  cup  ^jon,  concluded :  "Our  children  we  shall 
would  be  in  continual  danger  of  breaking  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  .3^ 
again  The  situation  was  indeed  what  ^^^  j  ^j^j  venture  my  Lose  we  shan't  have 
we  should  now  called  "strained  to  an  jt »•_ Udy  Cowper,  who  was  putting  on 
almost  unbearable  extent.  Lady  Cowper  ^^^  princess's  gloves,  rejoined:  «\es, 
compares  the  appearance  of  the  first  draw-  ^^^^  jf  yj^^  Highness  had  thirty 
ing-room  to  that  of  ^^^3^  ^^^  ^^^^  venture  them  aU  without 

two  armies  drawn  up  in  battle  array.     For  the  the  least  danger  to  them  I " 
King's  Court  was  all  at  the  top  oi  the  room.       Two  years  later  attempts  were  made  to 

behind  the  King;  and  the  Prince's  Court  be-  implicate  Lord  Cowper  m  some  new  Jac- 

hind   him.     The  Prince   looked  down  and  obite  fermentations.    They  were  as  futile 

behaved  prodigious  well.    The  King  cast  an  ^  £^,3^    y^^^  unfortunately  the  report  that 

'^^^Prl?.^A^^^^^  his  house  was  to  be  searched  socfisturbed 

one  could  not  help  thinking  twas  like  a  little  ,  .       .-     .,  _.  ^, u..— *  -.-- *  ^t  u—  ^:«*.. 

dofi  ami  a  cat- whenever  tke  dog  stirs  a  foot,  his  w,fe  that  she  burnt  part  of  her  diary, 

the  cat  sets  up  her  back  and  U  ready  to  fly  at  and  many  papers  reUting  and  Moneing 

him.  to  the   Pnnce  and  Pnncess  of  Wales, 

T1..1.       LTj/-  ^i..v  which  she  thought  might  be  mischievous 

But  though  Lord  Cowper  stuck  to  his  jj   discovered.     Many  years  afterwards 

.  Th.  pri„«  one.  .old  Lord  Cowp«  .h..  h.  *o«id   Caroline,  then  queen,  is  reported  to  have 

not  have  known  what  to  do  without  his  lady,  who  had 

been  very  necessary  to  him,  and  had  **  done  porcly."  *  See  Campbeffe  livea  of  the  Lord  CheaoeUon. 
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shown  animosity  to  the  daughter  of  her 
old  friend,  under  the  impression  that  she 
retained  compromising  documents.  "  If 
there  were  any  such,  they  were  committed 
to  the  fire,"  writes  Lady  Sarah,  "and  I 
have  none  the  queen  can  be  in  anjr  uneasi- 
ness about,  unless  from  my  re  taming  ex- 
pressions of  friendship  she  never  felt,  and 
promises  I  have  cause  to  think  she  has  no 
intention  to  perform." 

On  October  3,  1723,  Lord  Cowper,  then 
in  town,  wrote  to  his  "dearest  life,"  profti- 
ising  to  join  her  at  Colegreen  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday.  He  did  so,  but  suffered  from 
cold  on  the  journey,  was  taken  violently 
ill  on  his  arrival,  and  died  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  in  his  sixtieth  year.  His 
wife  and  children  were  with  him,  and, 
according  to  Spence*s  "Anecdotes,"  his 
dying  injunction  to  his  son  was  that  he 
should  never  travel.  If  true,  this  may 
have  been  intended  as  a  precaution  against 
Jacobite  influences.  Lord  Cowper  was 
buried  in  Hertingfordbury  church,  where 
his  beloved  brother  Spencer  was  after- 
wards laid. 

"The  latter  end  of  December,"  writes 
Lady  Sarah,  "  my  mother  grew  extremely 
ill.  She  lost  her  appetite  entirely,  and  at 
times  her  memory,  so  that  she  would  speak 
of  my  father  as  if  living,  ask  for  him,  and 
expect  him  home.  When  she  recollected 
his  death  it  seemed  to  be  with  so  lively 
a  grief  as  if  it  had  just  then  happened. 
She  died  in  the  following  February,  in  her 
thirty-ninth  year.  The  library  at  Pan- 
shanger  is  said  to  contain  a  large  collec- 
tion of  books,  some  on  rather  abstruse 
subjects,  which  belonged  to  her,  and  are 
copiously  annotated  in  her  handwriting. 
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From  All  llie  Year  Round. 
THE  CANNINGS. 

Who  knows  Saint  Mary  Redcliffe  ?  It 
is  a  perpendicular,  /.  <:.,  tifteenth-century 
church,  all  built  at  the  same  time,  almost 
as  big  as  a  small  cathedral.  If  you  are 
forced  to  choose  between  seeing  it  and 
Bristol  cathedral,  I  would  say  "give  up 
the  latter."  Even  if  you  do  not  leave  the 
railway,  you  can  haraly  help  noticing  its 
fine  tower,  and  spire,  and  splendid  porch  ; 
for,  true  to  its  name,  it  stands  well  above 
the  smoke  and  dust  which  hide  the  lower 
levels  of  what  was  once  the  second  city  in 
P-ngland.  Its  founder  was  a  friencl  of 
Edward  the  Fourth ;  at  least  he  had  the 
honor  of  entertaining  that  king  and  lend- 
ing him  money.     And  thus,  like  so  many 


of  our  best  churches,  it  dates  from  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses. 

That  must  have  been  a  strange  time. 
The  nobles  kept  flying  at  each  other's 
throats  till,  like  the  famous  Kilkenny  cats, 
they  had  well-nigh  annihilated  one  anothery 
leaving  free  scope  for  Tudor  tyranny, 
which  was  able  to  set  the  poor  remnants 
of  the  aristocracy  at  defiance;  but  the 
lower  strata  of  society  seem  hardly  to 
have  been  more  stirred  than  was  the 
French  bourgeoisie  by  the  similar  but  less 
desperate  war  of  the  Fronde.  The  fact 
is,  England  had  for  some  time  been  rap- 
idly getting  rich.  The  lone  (Hundrra 
Years)  war  had  beaten  down  French  com- 
petition ;  it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  trade 
war,  in  which  we  had  van  Arte  veldts  and 
other  Flemish  trading  folk  on  our  side. 
Our  wool-staplers  haa  made  money ;  and 
how  better  could  they  spend  it  than  for 
the  good  of  their  souls?  A  wealthy 
tradesman  did  not  usually  found  or  add  to 
a  monastery,  as  the  nooles  of  two  and 
three  centuries  before  had  been  so  food 
of  doing.  The  friars  had  made  the  monks 
unpopular ;  though,  in  fact,  few  monaster* 
ies — except  those  which,  like  Walsing- 
ham,  and  Canterbury,  and  Beverley,  had 
famous  relics — were  ever  really  popular. 
The  poor  liked  them  because  they  were 
fed  at  their  doors:  but  bui^^sses  and 
franklins  looked  on  them  as,  for  the  most 
part,  country  clubs  for  the  aristocracy, 
where  men  of  gentle  birth  put  up  as  they 
travelled  from  place  to  place,  and  where* 
when  they  died,  they  were  prayed  for 
quite  apart  from  the  <*  mob  "and  their 
mass-priests.  A  tradesman,  therefore,  re> 
built  or  restored  his  church,  takine  care, 
of  course,  to  secure  for  himself  a  sufficient 
number  of  masses,  but  also  showing  herein 
a  certain  amount  of  public  spirit.  Hence, 
all  through  all  East  Anemia,  from  Laven- 
ham  and  Woolpit  in  Sunolk  to  the  NoT" 
folk  marshland,  you  find  churches  of  Uiis 
date,  the  names  of  the  wool-staplers  who 
built  or  restored  them  being  not  seldom 
preserved.  The  same  in  Somerset,  a  land 
of  wool-stapling  and  of  splendid  perpen- 
dicular towers;  and  again  in  ''the  De- 
vizes,^' where  the  heavy  perpendicular 
roofs  are  laid  on  Norman  corbels.  The 
feeling  went  on  quite  late ;  that  litUe  gem 
of  fan-tracery,  tne  Chapel  of  the  Red 
Mount,  at  Lynn,  was  not  built  till  1485. 

In  Bristol,  not  far  from  what  used  to  be 
a  street  of  quaint  old  house-fronts.  Nar- 
row Wine  Street,  there  used  to  be  an  old 
book-shop,  the  plain  brick  front  of  which 
did  not  prepare  you  for  the  fine  louvre- 
lighted  hall  which  was  behind*    I  believe 
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the  outside  has  long  ago  been  made  to 
match  the  inside,  and  the  whole  labelled 
Canynge's  House.  And  Can^ge  it  was 
who  in  one  of  his  mayoralties  built  St. 
Mary  Redcliffe.  He  got  all  his  stone  from 
Durdham  Down;  and  in  the  church  you 
may  see  a  huge  bone  said  to  belong  to  the 
colossal  cow  which  (as  if  one  of,  the  mira- 
cles of  the  tenth  century  had  been  trans- 
planted into  the  fifteenth)  gave  milk 
enough  for  all  his  workmen.  And  from 
that  church  Stratford  Canning  took  his 
title,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  He  was 
Stratford,  as  being  the  son  of  Stratford 
Canning,  the  banker,  the  younger  of  prime 
minister  Canning's  two  uncles ;  but  he 
was  of  Redcliffe,  because  the  Cannings, 
though  settled  at  Garvagh  in  County  Derry 
since  Elizabeth's  time,  claimed  Kindred 
with  the  famous  mayor. 

The  father  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Cannings  was  eldest  son  to  Stratford  Can- 
ning of  Garvagh.  He,  falling  in  love  with 
a  peasant's  daughter,  was  disinherited,  and 
came  to  London  with  only  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  and  what  he  could 
malce  by  his  pen.  He  got  to  be  a  news- 
paper hack,  was  called  to  the  bar  but  re- 
mained briefless,  and  published  a  volume 
of  poems  which  did  not  make  him  famous. 
In  1768  he  met  Mary  Anne  Costello  (by 
her  name  a  countrywoman  of  his  own), 
and  married  her,  the  peasant's  daughter, 
being,  let  us  hope,  in  a  better  world.  But 
Miss  Costello's  face  was  her  fortune ;  and, 
like  other  portionless  girls,  she  was  prob- 
ably a  bad  manager;  and  in  1771  George 
died,  broken  down  under  life's  burden, 
leaving  her  with  a  young  son  and  daugh- 
ter. She  went  on  the  stage,  marrymg 
Redditch,  an  actor,  after  whose  death  she 
married  a  Plymouth  linen-draper  named 
Hunn;  and,  outliving  him,  enjoyed  for 
many  years  the  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  her  son's  pension  as  under-secretary, 
which  in  1801  he  dutifully  arranged  to 
have  settled  on  her  and  her  daughters. 
This  son  was,  soon  after  his  father's  death, 
adopted  by  his  uncle  Stratford,  the  banker, 
and  by  him  sent  in  due  time  to  Eton.  For 
the  banker  had  thriven,  and  kept  in  Clem- 
ent's Lane  a  sort  of  little  Holland  House, 
to  which  (since  he  was  brother  of  an  Irish 
viscount)  the  Whigs,  who  have  always 
been  such  thorough  aristocrats,  could 
freely  resort.  Eton  was,  therefore,  the 
proper  place  for  one  who  was  privileged 
to  enter  life  in  good  company;  and  at 
Eton  young  Canning's  career  justified 
his  uncle's  choice.  ^The  Microcosm-^^ 
school  magazine  got  up  by  him  along  with 
Hookham  Frere,  and  the  Smiths  of  the 
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"  Rejected  Addresses  " — is  worthy  of  the 
editor  of  the  "Anti-Jacobin."  knight, 
the  publisher,  bought  the  copyright  for 
fifty  pounds.  Of  how  many  school  maga- 
zines, even  in  this  day  of  greater  culture, 
would  the  copyright  bring  fifty  shillings  ? 
At  Oxford  the  brilliant  boy  kept  up  nis 
reputation,  getting  the  chancellor's  Latin 
verse  prize,  and  making  friends  with  Lord 
Holland,  Lord  Granvule,  etc.  Entering 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  got  into  that  paradise 
of  fashionable  Whigs,  Devonshire  House, 
when  out  burst  the  French  Revolution. 
At  once  the  Whig  dovecotes  were  in  a 
flutter,  and  a  flight  of  notabilities  —  Spen- 
cer, Wyndham,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and 
Burke  himself  —  entered  the  Tory  camp. 
Canning  soon  followed,  frightened  by 
Godwin's  proposal  that,  in  case  of  a  revo- 
lution, he  should  head  the  English  Jaco- 
bins. 

So  Canning  went  straight  to  Pitt,  partly 
moved  by  the  shabby  way  in  which  the 
Whigs  treated  Burke  and  Sheridan,  as  they 
afterwards  did  O'Connell,  dozens  of  them 
giving  up  White's  because  **  Big  O  "  was 
elected  to  that  choicest  of  Whig  clubs. 

Under  Pitt,  Canning  made  his  maiden 
speech  in  1704;  and  Tie  tells  his  college 
friend,  Lord  Morley,  how  he  felt  when  he 
saw  some  of  the  members  laughing.  Two 
years  after  he  became  under-secretary  for 
foreign  afl^irs,  and  soon  began  the  "  Anti- 
Jacobin,"  in  which  the  Liberals  were  sub- 
jected to  the  raillery  which  had  usudly 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  "  the  stupid  party,"  as 
the  Tories  have  so  often  been  called. 

Frere  wrote  in  this,  and  the  Smiths, 
and  even  Pitt  himself.  But  t'^e  only  piece 
of  which  the  popularity  has  lasted  is  *'  The 
Needy  Knif&grinder."  Most  of  us  know 
how  the  Radical  got  hold  of  this  man,  and 
told  him  how  oppressed  he  was,  and  urged 
him  to  make  a  stand  against  those  who 
were  depriving  him  of  nis  rights.  The 
knife^nder  listens,  and  when  the  orator 
stops  asks  for  sixpence  to  drink  his  hon- 
or's health.  Whereupon  the  champion  of 
the  rights  of  man  bursts  out  with :  — 

I  give  thee  sixpence  I    I  would  see  thee  hanged 

first: 
Wretch,  whom  no  sense  of  wrong  can  rouse  to 

vengeance, 
Poor  puling  caitiff,  reprobate  degraded, 

Spiritless  outcast! 

The  anti-Jacobins  were  nothing  if  not 
classical  —  those  were  the  days  when  a 
line  from  Horace  or  Vir&^il  was  essential 
in  a  neat  speech;  and  the  metre  of  the 
knife-crinderis  Sapphic,  often  tried  since, 
but  seldom  with  sucn  success. 
In  1800  Canning  married  one  hundred 
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thousand  pounds  and  Miss  Scott  This 
made  him  independent  of  office,  and  when 
Pitt,  who  had  carried  the  Union  by  prom- 
ising Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  re- 
signed to  save  appearances,  Canning 
resigned  too.  In  1807  he  became  foreign 
minister  under  his  wife's  sister's  husband ; 
and  to  him  is  due  the  credit,  such  as  it  is, 
of  Lord  Calh cart's  carrying  off  the  Danish 
fleet,  while  he  charged  on  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  slowness  in  sending  reinforce- 
ments the  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expe- 
dition, and  of  Sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna. 
Hence  war  to  the  knife,  or  rather  to  the 
pistol,  between  the  two  statesmen.  A 
duel  was  fought,  and  at  the  second  fire 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  a  coat-button  shot 
away,  and  Cannmg  got  a  slight  wound  in 
the  thigh.  This  quarrel  broke  up  the 
Portland  ministrj'.  Perceval  came  in ;  and 
Canning,  refusing  to  take  office,  helped 
him  by  vigorous  speeches  in  support  of 
the  war.  He  also  went  in  for  literature, 
writing  in  the  Quarterly  a  humorous  arti- 
cle on  the  bullion  question  (1808X  and 
getting  close  friends  with  Scott.  "  I  ad- 
mire your  '  Lady  of  the  Lake  ' "  (said  he) 
**  more  and  more  every  time  I  read  it ;  but 
what  a  thousand  pities  it  is  that  you  didn't 
write  it  in  the  grand  and  heroic  couplet  of 
Drydcn  !  Do  you  know  I've  a  great  mind 
to  clothe  some  parts  of  your  fine  poem  in 
a  Dr)'denic  habit."  If  he  did  so  he  was 
wise  enough  not  to  publish  the  attempt ; 
but  Scott's  "Poacher,"  a  poor  imitation 
of  Crabbe,  and  a  few  other  little-read 
pieces  were,  no  doubt,  due  to  Canning's 
suggestion. 

When  Perceval  was  shot,  Lord  Liver- 
pool became  premier,  and  he  wanted  Can- 
ning to  be  his  foreign  secretary.  But 
Canning,  though  he  told  his  friends, 
*'  Two  years  at  the  Foreign  Office  just 
now  would  be  worth  ten  years  of  life  to 
me  "  —  refused,  because  his  rival,  Castle- 
reagh,  was  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. So,  saying  in  the  grand  style  of  the 
day,  *'  My  political  allegiance  is  buried 
in  the  grave  of  Pitt,"  he  went  abroad, 
for  his  eldest  son's  health.  He  came  in 
during  his  absence  for  one  of  those  good 
things  which  are  the  envy  of  the  modern 
place-hunter.  The  king  of  Portugal  was 
coming  back  from  Brazil,  and  Canning 
was  appointed  to  welcome  him  as  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  at  a  salary  of  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  a  year!  He  got  home 
ajjain  in  time  to  help  his  party  to  pass  the 
Six  Acts,  which  for  a  time  made  govern- 
ment in  England  a  pure  despotism;  but 
he  managed  to  be  out  of  the  way  at  Queen 
Caroline's  trial,  thereby  enraging  George 
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IV.,  who,  however,  when  Lord  CastleFeagli 
killed  himself,  was  told  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  that  nobody  but  Canning  could 
fill  the  vacant  foreign  secretar^hip.  But 
it  was  soon  seen  that  his  pohcy  was  not 
quite  the  same  as  his  predecessor's.  The 
Holy  Alliance  was  for  crushing  all  at- 
tempts to  modify  the  despotisms  which 
had  been  everywhere  founded  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon.  ^  No,**  said  fannii^ 
**  England  can't  help  at  that  g^une.  We% 
maintain  the  parcelling  out  of  Europe 
settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  though 
we  don't  half  like  it ;  but  we  hold  every 
nation  to  be  free  to  do  as  it  likes  within 
its  own  boundaries,  and  when  we  please 
we  will  resist  any  attack  on  this  freraom.** 
This  was  in  1822.  Two  years  before, 
Portugal  and  Naples  had  gone  in  for  con- 
stitutional government;  but  Neapolitan 
freedom  was  at  once  crushed  down  by 
Austria,  without  a  word  of  protest  from 
England.  From  Portugal  uie  constitu- 
tional movement  spread  to  Spain ;  and  in 
1823  the  French  crossed  the  frontier  and 
put  down  the  Spanish  Liberals,  F.nglan^ 
again  declining  to  interfere,  but  taking 
the  rather  dishonorable  course  of  abe& 
ting  the  Spanish  colonies  in  their  revest, 
"  calling,"  as  Canning  grandiloouently  ex- 
pressed it,  **  the  New  World  into  ezis^ 
ence  to  redress  the  balance  of  tlie  Old." 
Perhaps  more  "  buncombe  '*  was  talked 
about  this,  and  more  self-glorification  in* 
dulged  in,  than  about  anj^hing  that  has 
happened  since  the  end  of  the  long  war. 
The  fact  is,  it  was  a  very  poor  business. 
The  Spanish  American  States  have  not 
done  much,  while  their  loss  weakened 
Spain ;  and  the  result  was  that  ever  since, 
the  Spaniards  have  hated  us,  and  all  the 
blood  and  treasure  spent  in  the  Peninsu- 
lar War  were  thrown  away,  as  fv  as  secoi^ 
ing  their  affection  is  concerned. 

In  Portugtd,  by  the  way,  we  did  just  the 
same  that  we  had  bitterly  condemned  the 
French  for  doing  in  Spain  —  that  is,  we 
interfered  with  an  armed  force  which 
drove  out  the  absolutist,  Don  Miguel; 
only,  as  Brazil  was  quite  tranquil  the 
French  could  not  repay  us  in  kind  oy  help 
ing  that  Portuguese  colony  to  ina^>ei^ 
dence. 

Three  years  after,  Canning  went  to 
Paris,  and  made  thorough  friends  with 
Charles  the  Tenth.  *"  What  a  pity  it  is 
we  two  nations  did  not  understand  one 
another !  "  said  the  king.  ^  Had  we  done 
so,  my  brother  Louis*s  army  would  never 
have  crossed  into  Spain.**  Guininff  was 
asked  to  the  royal  **  dinner  in  pubUc|^  that 
survival  of  meaiaeval  customs,  to  iiHiich  no 
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one  not  of  royal  blood  had  ever  been  in- 
vited, except  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Prince  Metternich. 

The  shadow  of  death  was  on  Canning 
when  the  great  powers  began  to  intervene 
in  the  Greek  insurrectionary  war.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  strange  clause 
about  the  forced  armistice  which,  by  lead- 
ing to  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
at  Navarino,  gave  Russia  a  predominance 
that  Canning  would  have  been  the  last  to 
accord  to  her.  His  maxim  was:  "We 
must  on  no  account  go  to  war  with  Turkey 
to  force  her  to  acknowledge  the  indepen- 
dence of  Greece ; "  at  the  same  time  he 
acquiesced  in  the  secret  article  which  em- 
powered the  allied  fleets  to  insist  on  an 
armistice  by  force  of  arms.  This  proves 
weakness ;  and  we  are  not  astonished  that 
four  weeks  after  signing  such  an  unsatis- 
factory treaty  Canning  died.  He  had 
caught  a  shocking  cold  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  funeral.  It  was  bitter  January 
weather,  and  the  Cabinet  was  kept  for 
two  hours  standing  on  the  cold  stones  in 
St.  George's  Chapel  before  the  royal 
mourners  were  ready.  "Stand  on  your 
cocked  hat,"  whispered  Canning  to  Lord 
Eldon,  who  complained  that  he  had  lost 
all  feeling  in  his  feet.  Unhappily  he  neg- 
lected to  stand  on  his  own  hat.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  like  to  spoil  it,  for  Canning  had 
that  penny  wisdom  which,  like  a  strange 
vein,  crosses  the  minds  of  many  great 
men.  Here's  an  instance  of  it.  Henved 
at  Brompton ;  and  when  the  House  was 
sitting  he  used  to  stop  his  coach  just  west 
of  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Thence  he  would 
walk  down  Constitution  Hill,  bidding  the 
coachman  meet  him  at  the  same  place  —  to 
save  the  turnpike.  Anyhow,  he  saved  his 
hat  and  lost  his  life,  for  the  cold  got  hold 
of  him;  and  the  cruel  badgering  he  suf- 
fered all  tlie  session  —  Lorn  Grey  making 
such  a  savage  attack  on  him  in  tne  Lords 
that  he  seriously  thought  of  taking  a  peer- 
age in  order  to  answer  him  face  to  face 
—  prevented  his  rallying.  He  tried  Bath 
and  Brighton,  but  in  vain.  The  effort  to 
hold  together  his  patchwork  ministry  — 
for  Peel  and  Wellington  would  not  serve 
under  him  —  was  too  much  for  him.  That 
he  should  have  been  made  premier  at  all 
by  such  a  Tory  as  George  the  Fourth  is 
strange. 

So  Canning  died  —  a  strange  mixture; 
Liberal  abroad,  strictly  Conservative  at 
home  ;  his  own  explanation  of  the  anom- 
aly being,  that  in  each  case  he  took  the 
weaker  side  —  and  with  him  died  the 
grandiose  style  of  oratory,  though  Lord 
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Beaconsfield  afterwards  did  a  good  deal 
to  bring  it  to  life  again. 

His  first  cousin,  Stratford,  was  the 
banker*s  youngest  son.  The  banker  had 
shared  his  brother's  iate  —  was  disinher- 
ited because  of  a  nUsalliance.  But  the 
marriage  turned  out  a  success;  for  the 
wit  and  beauty  of  Mehetabel  Patrick 
helped  to  make  the  banker's  house  a 
favorite  supper-place  for  Fox  and  Sheri- 
dan and  otner  bie  Whigs.  This  was  in- 
valuable to  both  toe  cousins ;  it  probably 
led  to  their  being  sent  to  Eton,  and  there 
it  gave  them  a  start  with  the  friendship  of 
all  the  young  celebrities.  Stratford,  six- 
teen years  younger  than  his  cousin,  seems 
to  have  run  about  pretty  much  as  he  liked 
at  Windsor.  To  Eton  boys  George  the 
Third  was  a  deal  more  accessible  than 
his  granddaughter  is  even  to  ambassadors. 
There  Stratiord  Canning  met  Addington 
and  Pitt,  and  the  rest  of  uie  Tory  set,  who 
won  him  over  by  taking  him  to  hear  the 
debates.  He  became  captain  of  Eton, 
and  therefore  went  to  King's,  Cambridge, 
living  in  Walpole's  old  rooms,  and  not 
troubline  himself  about  reading.  Before 
he  had  finished  residence  his  cousin,  who 
throughout  life  helped  him  in  all  sorts  of 
ways,  wtni  him  as  secretary  with  the  em- 
bassy which  tried  to  persuade  the  Danes 
that  seizing  their  fleet  was  a  real  act  of 
kindness  to  them ;  and  be  eot  his  degree 
by  decree  of  the  Cambridge  senate,  by 
virtue  of  "  absence  on  the  king's  service.^' 
Had  he  not  been  away  he  would  have 
had  to  go  through  an  examination ;  King's 
College  at  that  time,  and  lon^  after,  kept 
itself  independent  of  the  university  and 
its  rules.  Next  year  (1808)  he  was  sent 
with  Mr.  Adair  to  Constantinople  to  try 
to  make  peace  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, so  that  the  British  army  on  the  Dan- 
ube might  be  free  to  take  the  French  in 
flank. 

Adair  was  so  disgusted  with  the  delays, 
and  shuffles,  and  double-shuffles,  and 
plots,  and  counterplots  of  Turkish  diplo- 
macy, that  he  got  himself  transferred  to 
Vienna;  and  young  Canning  was  left 
alone,  *'  entirely  forgotten  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  *  steering  by  the  stars ; '  the  most 
important  despatcn  Marquis  Wellesley 
sent  me,  relating  not  to  our  policy  but  to 
some  classical  MSS.,  supposed  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  Steraglia^'  He  had  the 
French  and  Austrian  ambassadors  coun- 
termining him ;  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
incurable  Micawberish  procrastination  of 
tiie  Turks ;  and  it  was  only  by  taking  on 
himself  to  order  Captain  Hope  to  bring  up 
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the  iMccHterranean  fleet  to  prevent  French 
privateers  from  selling  their  prizes  in 
Turkish  ports  that  he  firced  the  sultan  to 
be  in  earnest.  This  gave  the  Turks  a 
taste  of  his  mettle,  and  earned  for  him  the 
title  of  the  great  eltchi  (ambassador), 
which  clung  to  him  through  life.  So  what 
between  sliowing  a  bold  ftont  and  a  grand 
manner,  and  resolutely  determining  not  to 
be  made  a  fool  of,  and  also  crying  up  Well- 
ington's victories  in  Spain,  thereby  prov- 
ing that  Eri'iland  and  not  France  was  the 
stronjijer  power,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  get- 
ting tlie  Treaty  of  Bucharest  signed  (Niay, 
181 2),  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  enable 
TschitschakofiE  and  his  army  to  march 
upon  Napoleon,  thus  doing  (as  Wellington 
said,  in  the  bombastic  style  of  the  day) 
**  the  most  important  service  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  the  world  that  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  any  individual  to  perform." 

Sick  of  *'  honorable  exile  "  at  the  Porte 
(lie  always  hankered  after  a  high  ministe- 
rial appointment  at  home),  he  then  came 
away,  his  work  for  the  time  being  done, 
and  went  to  Paris  with  the  allied  sover- 
eigns, and  saw,  for  the  only  time,  the 
handsome  young  Nicholas,  destined  to  be 
his  lifelong  enemy.  He  next  had  a  very 
difficult  bit  of  diplomacy  —  to  settle  the 
rivalries  of  the  Swiss  cantons  and  weld 
them  into  a  '*  neutral  and  guaranteed " 
State.  And  then  he  was  sent  to  Wash- 
ington, where  things  were  in  such  a  tick- 
lish state,  that  cross-grained  Secretary 
Adams  said  to  him :  **  Sir,  it  took  us  of 
late  several  years  to  go  to  war  with  you 
for  the  redress  of  our  grievances ;  renew 
these  subjects  of  complaint,  and  it  won't 
take  so  many  weeks  to  produce  the  same 
effect." 

The  chief  grievance  was  the  right  of 
search  for  British  seamen,  and  our  way  of 
suppressing  the  slave-trade.  Canning 
managed  to  smooth  things  over;  but  he 
did  not  like  America  and  the  Americans ; 
and  in  1824  he  went  again  to  Turkey,  and 
tried  hard  to  do  his  best  for  the  Turks  in 
their  war  with  Greece.  The  Greeks,  who 
were  at  the  last  gasp,  would  hardly  have 
accepted  half  independence  and  Turkish 
garrisons  in  their  fortresses,  but  Turkey 
was  so  blindly  stubborn  that  she  forced  on 
Navarino,  and  threw  the  whole  game  into 
Russia's  hands. 

Then  Stratford  Canninghada  long  rest, 
and  got  into  Parliament,  where  he  made 
but  a  poor  figure.  In  1832  he  was  sent  on 
a  fool's  errand  to  Portugal  to  try  to  make 
friends  between  Dons  Pedro  ana  Miguel. 
Then  they  sent  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  but 
Nicholas  would  not  receive  him,  and  Lord 


Palmerston  would  not  send  any  one  in- 
stead, and  for  years  we  had  no  ambassador 
at  the  czar^s  court.  At  last,  in  1S41,  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  and  for  the  next 
sixteen  years  (with  only  one  break,  during 
which  at  home  he  was  made  viscount),  he 
worked  hard  to  save  Turkey,  insisting  on 
reforms,  taking  away  all  real  ground  of 
complaint  from  Russia  by  getting  the 
Turks  to  give  way  about  the  holy  p&ces, 
and  securing  (by  the  hatti-sheritt  of  Gul- 
han^)  the  persons  and  properties  of  all 
Turkish  subjects,  without  distinction  of 
religion.  He  found  time,  too,  to  get  leave 
for  Layard  (to  whom  he  supplied  the 
money)  to  carry  on  his  diggings  at  Nine- 
veh, thereby  checkmating  tne  French, 
whose  consul,  Botta,  had  already  begun 
unearthing  the  famous  sculptures. 

But  Russia  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
fight ;  Prince  Mentchikoff  was  furious  at 
having  been  out-manoeuvred  by  the  En- 
glishman, and  he  made  his  master  as  mad 
as  himself ;  and  the  czar  demanded,  as  his 
ultimatum,  the  suzerainty  over  the  thirteen 
million  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte. 
Of  course,  this  could  not  be  conceded,  and 
the  Russian  armies  were  ordered  across 
the  Pruth. 

The  desire  to  crush  an  ambassador  who 
had  so  long  bearded  him  and  thwarted  his 
agents,  went  for  a  great  deal  in  the  czar*8 
mad  decision. 

After  the  war,  during  which  Stratford 
Canning  used  all  his  efforts  to  bring  in 
Austria  and  Prussia-^ for  nothing  was 
more  hateful  to  him  than  our  alliance  widi 
**  that  adventurer,  Louis  Bonaparte  *' —  he 
settled  in  England,  still  hoping  for  ojffice, 
but  getting  instead  the  garter,  an  Oxford 
D.C.L.,  and  a  Cambridge  LL.D.  The 
bad  ways  that  the  Turks  got  into  when  his 
pupil,  Abd-el-Mejid,  was  succeeded  by 
the  recklesslv  extravagant  Abd-el-Aziz, 
clouded  his  latter  days;  it  was  heart- 
breaking to  see  the  people  for  whom  he 
had  worked  so  hard  and  so  long,  going 
backward  instead  of  keeping  along  the 
line  of  wholesome  reform  on  which  he  had 
set  them.  Still  he  lived  to  be  ninety-fonr, 
writing  poetry  and  religious  essays  up  to 
the  very  last,  outliving  oy  eighteen  yean 
his  first  cousin's  only  surviving  son,  the 
Indian  governor-generaL  Those  are  the 
three  whose  statues  stand  close  together 
in  the  Abbey.  There  is  no  other  nmoos 
name  in  the  family.  They  shone  like  a 
constellation  of  meteors ;  and  now  all  that 
is  left  is  the  Garva^h -Cannings,  of  Denji 
whose  ancestor  maide  the  rignt  manriagei 
and  remained  (as  his  posterity  have  done) 
in  the  obscurity  of  a  small  Irish  lord. 


SOME   ODD   ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Of  "Gemency  Canning,"  the  Indian 
governor,  not  many  words  need  be  said; 
5is  title  reminds  us  how  differently  he  was 
estimated  by  different  parties.  Born  in 
1 812,  he,  too,  was  an  Eton  boy,  and  was 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  with  Gladstone. 
In  1837  he  succeeded  to  the  title  which, 
after  tlie  great  statesman's  death,  had  been 
conferred  on  his  mother.  After  a  number 
of  minor  appointments  (for  his  father's 
son  was  pretty  sure  of  office),  Lord  Aber- 
deen made  him  postmaster-general  in 
1853;  and  two  years  later  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  sent  him  to  India  to  succeed  Lord 
Dalhousie. 

Soon  began  the  muttered  thunder  which 
heralded  the  mutiny.  The  Sepoys  cried 
out  against  sea  service ;  they  had  enlisted 
to  fight  on  land,  and  could  not  lose  caste 
by  being  sent  to  Burmah  across  the 
"black  water."  But  Canning  was  firm, 
and  when  it  came  to  the  point,  the  Sepoys 
went,  nursing  their  wrath  till  by-and-by. 
Then  came  on  the  greased  cartriages,  fol- 
lowed by  the  outbreak,  "due,"  (says  Sir 
John  Kaye)  "to  our  being  too  English; 
and,"  he  adds,  "it  was  only  because  we 
were  English,  that  when  it  arose  it  did 
not  utterly  overwhelm  us." 

Canning  was  blamed  for  not  realizing  at 
the  outset  that  it  was  a  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. For  a  long  time  he  would  not 
let  the  Calcutta  English  form  a  volunteer 
regiment.  In  restricting  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  he  included  the  English  as  well 
as  the  native  newspapers ;  and  no  one  can 
be  astonished  at  his  so  doing  who  remem- 
bers how,  even  at  home,  the  press  lost  its 
head.  He  disarmed  civilian  English  as 
well  as  natives ;  and  no  wonder,  when 
"pandy-potting"  had  become  a  general 
amusement,  and  when  even  soldiers  of  the 
line,  as  soon  as  they  stepped  off  their 
ship,  would  fix  bayonets  and  begin  to  hunt 
down  "niggers"  in  the  Calcutta  streets. 
The  fact  is,  it  was  a  panic,  and  fear  is 
always  cruel ;  and  Canning  had  the  nerve 
to  do  all  he  could  to  keep  Englishmen 
from  behaving  worse  than  tigers.  Wliere 
energy  was  the  thing,  he  was  energetic 
enoupjh.  When  Sir  H.  Lawrence  asked 
for  full  powers  in  Oudh,  he  at  once  granted 
them  (ho  had  long  before  made  Lawrence 
chief  commissioner  there,  in  lieu  of  the 
incapable  who  had  let  things  fall  into  con- 
fusion). He  held  out  against  John  Law- 
rence, who  was  for  giving  up  all  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Indus ;  and  by-and-by,  he, 
with  more  questionable  right,  stood  out 
against  Outram,  who  wanted  to  draw  dis- 
tinctions between  the  rebel  and  non-rebel 
talookdars,  and  sternly  insisted  that  "  all 


the  land  of  Oudh  was  confiscate  to  the 
British  government" 

Cold  and  reserved,  and  slow  in  making 
up  his  mind,  be  was  never  a  popular  gov- 
ernor; but  the  natives  felt  that  he  was 
just ;  and  the  assurance  he  gave  them  that 
the  annexation  policy  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  adoption  should  be  sanc- 
tioned as  a  right,  did  much  to  restore 
quiet.  In  that  terrible  time,  men  like  Lord 
Clyde  were  deeply  impressed  by  his  calm 
counu^e  and  firmness,  and  by  the  thorough 
trust  he  reposed  in  subordinates  of  proved 
ability.  He  \vas  magnanimous,  too  (a  very 
rare  qualityX  and  never  attempted  aii 
through  the  storm  of  obloquy  that  beat  on 
him,  to  rieht  himself  by  blaming  his  coun- 
trymen. When  we  think  how  one  little 
blunder  might  have  lost  us  our  empire, 
we  may  weU  be  thankful  we  had  such  a 
governor.  He  was  worthy  of  his  father 
and  his  cousin* 


From  Chambers*  Journal. 
SOME  ODD  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  following  curious  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Courant  of 
October  28,  1758 :  "  We,  Robert  M*Nair 
and  Jean  Holmes,  having  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  way  and  manner  our  daugh- 
ter Jean  acted  in  her  marriage,  that  she 
took  none  of  our  advice,  nor  advised  us 
before  she  married,  for  which  reason  we 
discharged  her  from  our  family  for  more 
than  twelve  months ;  and  being  afraid  that 
some  or  other  of  our  family  may  also  pre- 
sume to  marry  without  dulv  advising  us 
thereof ;  we,  taking  the  affair  into  senous 
consideration,  hereby  discharge  all  and 
every  one  of  our  children  from  offering  to 
marry  without  our  special  advice  and  con- 
sent first  had  and  obtained ;  and  if  any  of 
our  children  should  propose  or  presume 
to  offer  marriage  to  any  without  as  afore- 
said our  advice  and  consent,  they  in  that 
case  shall  be  banished  from  our  family 
twelve  months ;  and  if  they  go  so  far  as  to 
marry  without  our  advice  and  consent,  in 
that  case  they  are  to  be  banished  from  our 
family  seven  years.  But  whoever  advises 
us  of  their  intention  to  marry,  and  obtains 
our  consent,  shall  not  only  remain  children 
of  the  family,  but  also  shall  have  due  pro- 
portion of  our  goods,  gear,  and  estate  as 
we  shalt  think  convenient  and  as  the  bar- 
gain requires.  And  further,  if  any  one  of 
our  children  shall  marry  clandestinely, 
they  by  so  doing  shall  lose  all  claim  or 
title  to  our  effects,  goods,  gear,  or  estates ; 
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and  we  intimate  this  to  all  concerned,  that 
none  may  pretend  ignorance." 

A  young  gentleman  "offers  his  ser- 
vice" to  the  ladies  in  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Advertiser 
(1758):  "Ladies!  A  young  gentleman 
aged  twenty-five,  easy  in  fortune,  happy 
in  temper,  of  tolerable  parts,  not  super- 
ficially polite,  but  genteel  address,  some 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  *  Fair,'  presumes  to 
offer  his  service  to  one  not  exceeding  ten 
years  older  than  himself,  of  good-nature 
and  affable  disposition,  absolutely  mistress 
of  at  least  one  thousand  pounds.  Will 
find  the  utmost  sincerity  from  one  who 
would  make  it  the  ultimate  end  of  his 
ambition  to  render  the  matrimonial  state 
truly  happy.  Any  ladv  who  has  spirit 
enough  to  break  througn  the  idle  customs 
of  the  age  and  not  give  trouble  out  of  mere 
curiosity,  inclined  to  answer  this,  may 
leave  a  line  for  X.  O.  at  Gregg's  Coffee- 
house^ in  York  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
shall  receive  immediate  answer,  and  be 
waited  upon  in  person  at  any  time  and 
place  she  shall  appoint.  The  most  in- 
violable secrecy  and  honor  will  be  punc- 
tually observed." 

The  following  flattering  description  of 
himself  is  given,  by  a  gentleman  ot  "  sweet 
disposition,"  to  a  lady  in  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser of  April  17,  1759:  "Whereas  I 
had  long  despaired  of  meeting  with  a 
temptation  to  enter  into  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony,  till,  taking  up  the  paper  of 
Friday  last,  I  read  the  agreeable  adver- 
tisement of  a  lady,  whose  sentiments  jump 
so  entirely  with  mine,  I  am  convinced  we 
are  cut  out  for  each  other,  and  therefore 
take  this  method  of  describing  myself.  I 
am  a  gentleman  of  an  unexceptionable 
good  family;  losses  and  crosses  have 
reduced  my  fortune  to  my  wardrobe,  a 
diamond  ring,  a  gold  watch,  and  an  amber- 
headed  cane  ;  but  as  you  have  generously 
said,  you  don*t  even  wish  a  fortune,  I 
imagine  this  will  be  no  hindrance.  My 
person  is  far  from  disagreeable,  my  skin 
smooth  and  shining,  my  forehead  high 
and  polished,  my  eyes  sharp  though  small, 
m^  nose  long  and  aquiline,  my  mouth 
wide,  and  what  teeth  I  have  perfectly 
sound.  All  this,  with  the  addition  of  a 
good  heart  and  sweet  disposition,  and  not 
one  unruly  particle,  compose  the  man  who 
will  be  willing  upon  the  slightest  intima- 
tion to  pay  his  devoirs  to  the  lady.  If 
she  will  direct  her  letter  for  S.  W.,  to  be 
left  at  .5"/.  Jameses  Coffee-house^  the  gen- 
tleman will  wait  on  her  wherever  she 
pleases  to  appoint  him." 


SOME  ODD  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  following  advertisement  is  taken 
from  the  Daily  Advertiser  {l J s?i^i  "A 
Single  Gentleman,  in  a  very  good  way  of 
busmess,  and  who  can  make  two  hundred 
per  cent  advantac^e  out  of  it,  and  who  is 
free  from  debts,  ^x>ut  twenty-six  years  6t 
age,  and  is  what  the  flatterer  calls  gented, 
and  rather  handsome,  of  a  cheenul  dis- 
position, and  of  very  afiEable  temper,  not 
at  all  ^'ven  to  drinking,  gaming,  or  any 
other  vice  that  a  Lady  can  take  umbrage 
at ;  one  that  would  rather  get  a  fortune 
than  spend  one,  has  been  in  most  parts  of 
England,  and  is  very  well  acquainted  with 
London,  and  no  stranger  to  the  '  Fair  Sex,* 
but  entirely  so  to  any  one  he  would  prefer 
for  a  wife.    As  he  has  not  been  so  happy 
as  to  meet  with  a  Lady  that  suits  his  dis- 
position as  yet ;  of  a  cheerful  disposition 
and  free  from  the  modem  vices ;  one  that 
is  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  no 
objection  to  going  there  on  ther  Sabbath, 
and  to  take  some  care  for  a  future  happi* 
ness,  one  that  would  think  herself  ratner 
happier  in  her  hu.sband*s  company  thsm  at 
puDiic  places ;  one  that  would  more  con- 
sult the  interest  of  her  than  the  g^ass,  in 
the  morning ;  to  be  neat  in  person  and  ap- 
parel.   As  to  the  Lady's  person,  it  will  be 
more  agreeable  to  have  with  it  what  the 
world  calls  agreeable  than  beauty,  with  any 
fortune  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds 
at  her  own  disposal,  except  she  has  good 
interest,  then  less  will  be  agreeable.   Any 
Lady  this  may  suit  will  be  waited  on  by 
directing  a  line  to  G.  C.  at  PegU^s  Coffu- 
house ^  in  Fleet  Street    Inviolable  secrecy 
may  be  depended  upon,  as  the  ^nUeman 
does  not  choose  a  seven  years'  siege." 

**Miss  Fisher"  inserts  the  following 
paragraph  in  the  Public  Advertiser  a 
March  30,  1759:  ''To  err  is  a  blemish 
entailed  upon  mortality,  and  indiscretions 
seldom  or  never  escape  from  censure,  the 
more  heavy  as  the  character  is  more  re- 
markable; and  doubled,  nay  trebled,  by 
the  world  if  the  progress  of  tnat  character 
is  marked  bv  success ;  then  nudice  shoots 
against  it  all  her  stints,  the  snakes  of  envy 
are  let  loose  ;  to  the  humane  and  generous 
heart  then  must  the  injured  appeal,  and 
certain  relief  will  be  found  in  impartial 
honor.  Miss  Fisher  is  forced  to  sue  to 
that  jurisdiction  to  protect  her  from  the 
baseness  of  little  scribblers  and  scurvy 
malevolence;  she  has  been  abused  in 
public  papers,  exposed  in  print-shops,  and 
to  wind  up  the  whole,  some  wretahes, 
mean,  ignorant,  and  venal,  would  impose 
upon  the  public  by  daring  to  pretend  to 
publish  her  Memoirs.  She  hopes  to  pr^ 
vent  the  success  d  their  enoeavom  fay 
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thus  publicly  declaring  that  nothing  of 
that  sort  has  the  slightest  foundation  in 
truth.  C.  Fisher." 

A  maiden  lady,  who  wishes  to  enter 
"into  the  honoraole  state  of  matrimony," 
inserts  the  following  in  the  Daily  Adver- 
tiser of  April  13,  1759:  "A  middle-aged 
Maiden  Lady,  with  an  independent  for- 
tune, has  been  determined  by  the  cruel 
treatment  of  those  who  from  tneir  connec- 
tions ought  to  have  been  her  friends,  to 
think  of  entering  into  the  honorable  state 
of  matrimony.  She  is  indifferent  as  to 
fortune,  so  she  meets  with  a  eentleman  of 
good  morals  and  family;  indeed,  she 
would  rather  wish  to  marry  a  person  with- 
out any  fortune,  that  the  gentleman  may 
have  the  higher  obligations  to  her,  and  of 
consequence  treat  her  with  that  tender- 
ness and  regard  reasonably  to  be  expected 
from  persons  under  such  circumstances. 
Her  reason  for  taking  this  method  is,  that 
it  has  been  industriously  given  out  by 
people  interested  (in  order,  she  supposes, 
to  prevent  proposals),  that  she  had  deter- 
mined never  to  marry.  Letters  with  pro- 
posal will  be  received  at  the  bar  of  the 
Smyrna  Coffee-house,  directed  for  Z.  Z.  A 
description  of  the  gentleman *s  person,  age, 
and  profession  is  requested  to  be  inserted, 
and  how  to  direct  if  the  proposals  are 
approved  of.  The  lady*s  conduct  will 
bear  the  strictest  scrutiny.  No  letters  re- 
ceived unless  post-paid,  to  prevent  imperti- 
nence." 


From  Chamben^  Joarnal. 
RHYMES  ON  PANES. 

In  a  variety  of  places,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  old  village  inns,  reflections  in 
verse,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  have  been 
found  scratched  upon  window-panes.  We 
have  carefully  copied  the  best  examples 
which  have  come  under  our  notice,  and 
present  a  batch  herewith,  believing  that 
they  may  entertain  our  readers. 

A  genial  old  Yorkshire  parson  appears, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, to  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  an 
inn  situated  between  Northallerton  and 
Boroughbridge,  for  he  visited  it  daily  to 
enjoy  his  pipe  and  glass.  On  one  01  its 
window-panes  he  inscribed  some  lines,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  literal  copy  :  — 

Here  in  my  wicker  chair  I  sitt, 
From  folly  far,  and  far  from  witt, 
Content  to  live,  devoid  of  care. 
With  country  folks  and  country  fare; 


To  listen  to  my  landlord's  tale, 

And  drink  his  health  in  Yorkshire  ale ; 

Then  smoak  and  read  the  York  Courani ; 

I'm  happy,  and  'tis  all  I  want. 

Though  few  my  tythes,  and  light  my  purse, 

I  thank  my  G(>d  it  is  no  worse. 

Here  is  another  Yorkshire  example, 
written  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  it  is  from  an  old  wayside  inn  near 
Harewood-bridge,  on  the  Leeds  and  Harro- 
gate road :  — 

Gaily  I  lived,  as  Ease  and  Nature  taught. 
And  passed  my  little  Life  without  a  thought; 
I  wonder,  then,  why  Death,  that  tyrant  grim, 
Should  think  of  me,  who  never  thought  of 
him. 

Under  the  foregoing,  the  following  was 
written :  — 

Ah  I  why  forget  that  Death  should  think  of 

thee; 
If  thou  art  Mortal,  such  must  surely  be ; 
Then  rouse  up  reason,  view  thy  hastening  end, 
And  lose  no  tune  to  make  thy  God  thy  Friend. 

In  the  old  coaching-days,  the  Dog  and 
Doublet,  at  Sandon,  Staffordshire,  was  a 
popular  house.  A  guest  wrote  on  one  of 
Its  window-panes  the  following  recommen- 
dation :  — 

Most  travellers   to  whom  these   roads  are 

known, 
Would  rather  stay  at  Sandon  than  at  Stone  I 
Good  chaises,  horses,  treatment,  and  good 

wines. 
They  always  meet  with  at  James  Ballantine's. 

A  penniless  poet  wrote  on  a  tavern  win- 
dow-pane the  lines : — 

O  Chalk  I  to  me,  and  to  the  poor,  a  friend, 
On  thee  my  life  and  happiness  depend ; 
On  thee  with  joy,  with  gratitude  I  think, 
For,  by  thy  bounty,  I  both  eat  and  drink. 

"  Chalk  '*  is  a  slang  word  for  credit 
Innkeepers  kept  their  accounts  on  the 
lMu:k  ot  a  door,  written  with  chalk. 

The  following  epigram  was  written  un- 
der a  pane  disfigureawith  autographs :  — 

Should  you  ever  chance  to  see 
A  man's  name  writ  on  a  glass, 

Be  sure  he  owns  a  diamond. 
And  his  parent  owns  an  ass. 

On  the  accession  of  her  Majesty,  this 
jiu  d'* esprit  was  inscribed  on  an  inn  win- 
dow:— 

The  Queen's  with  os,  the  Whigs  exulting  say; 
For  when  she  found  us  in,  she  let  us  stay. 
It  may  be  so ;  but  give  me  leave  to  doubt 
How  long  she'll  keep  you  when  she  finds  you 
out 

The  following  lines,  dated  1793,  were 
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written  on  a  window-pane  at  the  H6tel 
des  Pays  Bas,  Spa,  Belgium :  — 

I  love  but  one,  and  only  one. 

Ah,  Damon,  thou  art  he  1 
Love  thou  but  one,  and  only  one, 

And  let  that  one  be  me  I 

Early  in  the  present  century,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  actors  to  write  their  names 
on  the  panes  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
York  Theatre.  On  the  glass  of  the  same 
window  were  found  inscribed  these  lines : 

The  rich  man's  name  embellished  stands  on 

brass ; 
The  player  simply  scribbles  his  on  glass, 
Appropriate  tablet  to  the  wayward  fate  — 
A  l)rittle,  shining,  evanescent  state : 
The  fragile   glass   destroyed — farewell    the 

name ; 
The    actor's  glass  consumed  —  farewell  his 

fame. 

Our  next  example,  dated  1834,  from 
Purwell  Hall,  Batley,  Yorkshire,  was  com- 

Eosed  by  a  Miss  Taylor.  It  is  generally 
elievecl  that  her  heart  was  won  by  a  lover 
who  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  her  friends,  and  that  they  made  her 
prisoner  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  old 
Hall,  and  there,  on  a  pane  of  glass,  were 
written  the  lines  which  follow:  — 

Come,  gentle  Muse,  wont  to  divert 
Corroding  cares  from  anxious  heart; 
Adjust  me  now  to  bear  the  smart 
Of  a  relenting  angry  heart. 
What  though  no  being  I  have  on  earth, 
Though  near  the  place  that  gave  me  birth, 
And  kindred  less  regard  do  pay 
Than  thy  acquaintance  of  to-day ; 
Know  what  the  best  of  men  declare, 
That  they  on  earth  but  strangers  are : 
Nor  matter  it  a  few  years  hence 
How  fortune  did  to  thee  dispense, 
If  —  in  a  palace  thou  hast  dwelt, 
Or  —  in  a  cell  of  penury  felt  — 
Ruled  as  a  prince  —  served  as  a  slave, 
Six  feet  of  earth  is  all  thouMt  have. 

Hence  give  my  thoughts  a  nobler  theme. 
Since  all  the  world  is  but  a  dream 
Of  short  endurance. 

Robert  Burns  wrote  several  poetical 
pieces  on  tavern  windows.  On  a  pane  of 
glass  at  the  Queensberry  Arms,  Sanquhar, 
he  inscribed  the  following :  — 

Ye  gods  1  ye  gave  to  me  a  wife 
Out  of  your  grace  and  favor. 

To  be  a  comfort  to  my  life ; 
And  I  was  glad  to  have  her. 
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But  if  your  pirovidence  divine 

For  other  ends  design  her, 
To  obey  your  will  at  any  time, 

I'm  ready  to  resign  her. 

A  second  piece  reads  as  under :  •— 

Envy,  if  thy  jaundice  eye 

Through  this  window  chance  to  prj. 

To  thy  sorrow,  thou  wilt  find 

All  that's  generous,  all  that's  kind : 

Virtue,  friendship,  every  grace 

Dwelling  in  this  nappy  place. 

Bums's  lines  written  on  the  window> 
panes  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  Dumfries, 
have  frequently  been  quoted.  The  fol- 
lowing inscription  refers  to  the  charms  of 
the  daughter  of  the  factor  of  Qosebum 
estate,  when  the  poet  resided  at  Ellis- 
land  :  — 

O  lovely  Polly  Stewart, 

O  charming  Polly  Stewart, 
There's  not  a  flower  that  bloom^in  Maj 

That's  half  so  fair  as  thou  a^ 

In  some  editions  of  the  poet's  works,  the 
following  verse  is  given,  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  copied  from  a  window  of  the 
same  tavern :  — 

The  graybeard,  Old  Wisdom,  may  boast  ol 
his  treasures ; 
Grant  me  with  gay  FoUv  to  live ; 
I  grant   him  his  odm-blooded,  time<settled 
pleasures ; 
But  Folly  has  raptures  to  give. 

An  interesting  relic  passed  into  the 
hands  of  an  admirer  of  Bums,  on  which 
the  following  was  written :  — 

Hers  are  the  willing  charms  of  love. 
By  conquering  beauty's  sovereign  law, 

But  still  my  Chloris  dearest  charms. 
She  says  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a*. 

Preserved  with  the  foregoing  is  the  foOow- 
ing  statement:  "The  above  manuscript, 
from  the  hand  of  the  immortal  Burns, 
written  on  a  pane  of  glass  on  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  Globe  Inn,  Dumfries,  is 
presented  by  John  Thomson,  writer,  ol 
Lockerbie,  to  Mr.  John  Spiers,  Glasgow, 
in  token  of  friendship  and  regard,  15th 
September,  1824." 

Such   are  a  few  of  the  many  rhymes 
scratched  upon  gUss.    Some  of  the  panes 
on  which  they  were  inscribed  may  now  be 
broken,  and  this  may  be  the  only  means  oC  % 
preserving  them.  •  * 
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"FIERY   HONEY,"  ETC. 


"FIERY  HONEY." 
I. 


An  April  face  set  in  a  summer  sea 

Of  waving  hair,  that  in  the  sunshine  gleams ; 
Two  laughter-loving  eyes  that  brighter  be 
Than    all  the   splendor  of   the  (iay-god*s 
beams; 
And  coral  lips  that  can  both  smile  and  pout, 
When  passion's  witchery  breeds  new  loveli- 
ness; 
And  tender  rosebud  cheeks  that  make  us  flout 
Those  garden  beauties  in  their  gorgeous 
dress. 
In  that  fair  face,  bright  eyes,  and  wealth  of 
hair, 
A"  bitter  sweetness  these  poor  eyes  have 
seen. 
That  looked  for  bliss,  and  blinded  to  despair, 
Found  laughing  nymph  too  late  a  jealous 
queen. 
So  fade  fond  dreams,  so  wake  sick  hearts  to 

sigh: 
Yet  are  they  blest  who  see  the  gods  and  die. 

II. 

The  old  truth  is  the  new,  that  love  is  light, 

And  wTit  in  shifting  sand  a  woman's  word; 
Swift-winged  from  sleep,  poor  dreams  of  bliss 
take  flight. 
Like    heavenly  strains  forgotten   soon  as 
heard ; 
And  joy  brings  sorrow;  and  fond  hope,  de- 
spair; 
And  from  the  sweet,  the  bitter  ever  springs ; 
And  laughing  eyes  but  make  the  false  seem  fair ; 

And  music  mocks  us  when  an  angel  sings. 
Bright  eyes  and  sunny  hair  are  ever  bright 

To  one  who  sees  not  half  their  loveliness. 
Once  sell  thy  true  heart  for  the  vain  delight. 
And  thou  art  bann'd,  though  still  it  seem 
to  bless. 
And  yet  not  wholly  bann'd;  to-morrow's  pains 
Are  as  to-day's,  and  still  —  the  past  remains, 
Chambers'  Journal.  A.   NaIRNE. 


GOING. 


Moving  about  the  quiet  ways, 

Sitting  beside  the  hearth. 
Joining  as  best  she  can  and  may 

In  the  careless  household  mirth ; 

Yet  always  through  the  haunted  night, 

As  through  the  restless  day, 
Feeling  —  another  hour  is  passed, 

Of  the  time  that  flies  away. 

The  last  frail  strand  of  the  cable 

Is  parting,  slow  and  sure, 
That  never  again  to  the  harbor  side 

My  bonny  boat  will  moor. 

My  bonny  boat,  that  may  come  again, 
God  temper  the  wave  and  wind ! 

To  gladden  sad  eyes  and  yearning  hearts, 
That  now  are  left  behind ; 


May  come  again,  but  not  to  lie 

Safe  by  the  old  home  shore ; 
The  anchor  of  youth  is  almost  weighed. 

They  will  cast  it  never  more. 

And  it's  oh,  and  it's  oh,  for  the  sinking  dread* 

It's  oh  for  the  climbing  sorrow. 
As  ever  the  cruel,  creeping  night 

Brings  on  the  weary  morrow  I 

Love  that  is  true  must  hush  itself. 

Nor  pain  by  its  useless  cry, 
For  the  ^oung  must  go,  and  the  old  must  bear. 

And  tune  goes  by,  goes  by. 

AllTheVcwRoDBd. 


SLEEP— A  SONNET. 

We  sleep  and  dream.    Who  hat  not  seen  and 

met 
His  heart's  desire  in  that  charmed  palace— 

Sleep, 
And  hugged  the  happiness  he  could  not  keep. 
Or  kissed  an  ideal  he  could  never  set 
In  place  of  waking  facts?    Thus,  £rom  the 

fret 
And  toil  of  life,  we  enter,  wandering  deep 
Through  the  long  corridors,  where  dreum, 

that  steep 
Our  souls  with  gladness,  wile  us  to  forget 
That  they  are  dreams.    Here  in  the  sleepfaig- 

place 
We  come  into  the  presence,  face  to  face. 
Of  longings  realized ;  here  stretch  our  hands 
To  touch  some  well-remembered  form  of  yore. 
And  speak  the  words  we  should  have  spoke 

oefore 
Our  friends  passed  from  us  into  distant  lands. 
Chambers' JoamaL  ROSB  HOWARD. 


HOPE. 

(Suggested  by  Mr.  Wattsfs  pictort  in  tlw 

GaUerj,  1886.) 

In  lonely  vigil  till  the  day  be  bom. 

Whose  one  star  glimmers  pale  the  clondi 

among. 
She  hears  the  voices  of  the  human  throng. 
The  hopeless  murmurs  of  a  world  outworn. 
The  tumult  of  immitigable  scorn, 
The  old  ancestral  cry  of  mortal  wrong, 
Sound  like  the  weary  burden  of  a  song, 
Love  loveless  left  and  faithless  faith  fon 
She  hears,  unheeding.    Her  self-blinded  .^ 
Keep  still  undinmied  the  glory  of  the  view' 
Which  once  was  hers,  when  ail  the  world  wn 

new: 
Her  ears,  that  catch  one  strain  which  never 

dies. 
Hold  firm,  through  chance  and  change  ef 

earth  and  skies; 
Her  dumb  unswerving  faith  in  good  and 

MacBuUaiiPa 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
NOTES    AND    QUERIES    ON    THE    IRISH 

DEMAND. 

BY  RT.    HON.   W.    E.    GLADSTONE,   M.P. 

I  AM  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  this 
may  be  a  favorable  moment  for  approach- 
ing the  Irish  question  on  what  may  per- 
haps be  termed  its  reflective,  as  opposed 
to  its  impassioned  side.  We  who  are 
attached,  I  believe  immovably,  to  the 
policy  of  establishing  a  statutory  Parlia- 
ment in  Ireland  with  its  necessary  conse- 
quence, a  ministry  responsible  in  the 
colonial  fashion,  and  under  proper  condi- 
tions to  secure  the  just  interest  of  Ireland 
in  imperial  concerns,  have  nevertheless  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  for  the 
moment  a  solid  wall  built  up  across  our 
path,  in  the  shape  of  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  against  us.  We  have  to 
look  this  hard  fact  in  the  face,  as  the  free- 
traders had  to  look  in  the  face  a  fact  even 
a  very  little  harder,  when,  in  1842,  the 
sliding  scale  for  a  Corn  Law  defeated  the 
fixed  duty  by  a  majority,  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three;*  and  another  fact,  a 
good  deal  harder  still,  when  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Viilicrs  for  a  free  trade  in  corn  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred 
and  three.  If,  as  a  high  official  authority 
declares,  this  be  an  irrevocable  verdict 
against  us,  or  if,  as  we  think,  the  balance 
of  voting  power  cast  by  the  election  of 
18S6  is  simply  a  respite  for  our  opponents, 
either  way  the  time  is  a  time  calmly  to 
inquire 

What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope ; 
If  not,  what  resolution  from  despair. 

Nor  will  I  lengthen  my  preface  by 
allowing  myself  to  dwell  either  on  the 
early  signs  of  a  crumbling  process  among 
our  opponents,  or  on  the  invaluable  ad- 
missions of  Professor  Dicey,  who  figures 
as  our  opponent ;  since  these  subjects 
would  lead  me  nearer  to  the  ground  which 
I  desire  at  present  to  avoid. 

I.  My  first  question  is,  whether  it  would 
be  wise  for  Ireland,  taking  her  lesson 
from  old  experience,  to  rely  upon  obtain- 
ing what  she  desires  from  the  fears  of 
England  ? 

And  my  reply  is,  that  it  would  be  an 

*  Molesworth,  Abridged  Hist,  of  Englandt  p»  asa*      I 


error  on  our  part  to  appeal  to  the  fears  of 
England  as  supplying  the  ground  on  which 
she  ought  (we  think)  to  comply  with  the 
desire  of  Ireland,  of  Scotland,  and  of 
Wales,  that  the  policy  of  home  rule  foi;, 
Ireland,  which  I  have  defined  above, 
should  be  adopted. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  when  Ireland 
has  obtained  anything  that  she  deemed 
good  from  England  it  has  been  through 
fear.  I  admit  this  to  be  true  in  most 
cases ;  but  it  is  not  in  all.  In  1845,  for 
example,  Ireland  desired  or  appeared  to 
desire,  and  she  obtained,  three  boons  from 
Parliament  from  the  wise  forethought  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  They  were,  the  better 
endowment  of  Maynooth ;  the  foundation 
of  the  Queen's,  yclept  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
the  godless,  Colleges ;  and  the  Charitable 
Bequests  Act.  No  one  would  assert  that 
these  measures  were  passed  through  fear ; 
unless  indeed  it  were  that  '*  early  and 
provident  fear"  which,  says  Burke,  "is 
the  mother  of  security,'*  and  which  may 
attend  upon,  but  does  not  disparage,  any 
good  act  of  any  person  for  any  purpose. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  instance  is  de  mini' 
mis,  then  I  quote  three  other  measures, 
two  given  and  one  offered  by  Great  Britain, 
to  which  this  objection  will  not  apply. 
They  are :  (i)  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church;  (2)  the  Land  Act  of  1870; 
(3)  the  Education  Bill  of  1879,  approved 
on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of 
British,  but  rejected  by  the  votes  of  Irish 
members.  It  still  appears  to  me  little 
short  of  ludicrous  to  assert  that  these 
measures  were  the  product  of  slavish  fear, 
or  that  a  couple  of  local  outrages  are  to 
be  compared  with  the  case  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Act,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington said  that  he  adopted  the  policy  as 
being  preferable  to  civil  war.  In  a  some- 
what sluggish  state  of  the  public  mind, 
those  two  outrages,  at  Manchester  and 
Cerkenwell,  just  made  it  possible,  by  ex- 
citing generad  attention,  for  a  powerful 
political  party  to  give  the  Irish  question 
precedence  over  other  pending  questions ; 
and  they  did  no  more.  I  remember  a 
case  of  a  small  timid  spaniel  frightened 
by  a  bare;  Great  Britain  is  not  to  be 
frightened  even  by  a  couple  of  hares. 

It  is,  however,  undeniable  that  not  only 
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the  act  of  1829,  but  the  great  measures  of 
1778  and  1793  in  Ireland,  and  of  1782  and 
1783  in  England,  were  in  the  main  due  to 
the  fears  of  England.  So  the  question 
may  again  be  put  from  the  Irish  side, 
Why  should  we  refrain  from  appealing  to 
the  fears  of  England,  as  well  as  to  her 
reason  and  her  justice  ?  I  should  be  far 
from  advising  Ireland  to  rely  upon  the 
resuscitation  of  such  fears. 

Taking  first  the  great  series  of  meas- 
ures, which  made  the  years  between  1778 
and  1795  almost  a  golden  age  of  Irish  his- 
tory, I  note  at  once  four  broad  and  funda- 
mental distinctions  between  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  countries  then,  and 
their  relative  position  now.  First  the 
pressure  of  the  American  War,  next  the 
Continental  combination  against  Great 
Britain,  and  thirdly  the  outbreak  of  the 
conflict  with  revolutionary  France,  opened 
from  other  quarters  not  only  demands  on 
the  strength  of  Great  Britain,  but  even  at 
one  time  a  menace  of  coming  exhaustion, 
to  which  there  has  since  been  no  parallel. 
Secondly,  the  relative  population  of  the 
islands  was  then  little  more  than  two  to 
one,  with  a  predominance  decreasing;  it 
is  now  six  to  one,  with  a  ratio  steadily  in- 
creasing. Thirdly,  Great  Britain  then 
had  to  encounter  an  united  Ireland,  with- 
out distinction  of  class  or  creed.  More- 
over the  Protestants,  and  the  upper  class 
generally,  who,  whatever  else  they  were, 
were  then  almost  to  a  man  true  Irishmen, 
fought  in  the  front  rank  of  the  nation. 
Fourthly,  Ireland  had  an  army  and  auxil- 
iary forces,  her  people  having  at  all  times 
been  eminently  and  splendidly  martial ; 
so  that  her  volunteers,  between  what  they 
were  and  what  they  might  be,  were  almost 
to  be  regarded  as  a  nation  in  arms.  This 
remarkable  aggregate  of  circumstances 
has  been  duly  considered  by  every  prudent 
Irishman  in  drawing  his  comparisons  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  past  ;  nor  is  it 
for  them  that  under  this  head  I  am  writ- 
ing, but  rather  for  that  great  portion  of  the 
British  population,  which  seeks  by  every 
legitimate  means  to  bring  about  a  compli- 
ance with  their  desires. 

In  1829,  with  the  exception  of  the  nu- 
merical ratio,  which  remained  nearly  the 
same,  all  was  vitally  changed.     No  foreign 


foe  pressed  upon  us.  All  Irish  force  was 
under  control  from  the  Horse  Guards. 
Above  all,  we  had  no  longer  to  deal  with 
an  united  Ireland.  Religious  animosities 
in  Ireland  have  never  encountered  there 
any  but  one  irreconcilable  foe ;  it  has  been 
the  spirit  of  nationality.  When  the  critical 
year  of  1 795  opened,  religious  animosities 
were  at  their  nadir,  because  the  spirit  of 
nationality  was  at  its  zenith.  The  Prot- 
estant and  landlord  Parliament  of  Ireland 
spoke  out  boldly  and  nobly  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  nation,  on  the  dark  day 
when  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled. 
After  that  fatal  act,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  executive,  in  its  headlong  career, 
to  dissolve  the  holy  alliance,  for  such  it 
was,  formed  between  Irishmen  of  differ^ 
ent  Churches.  It  was  something  like  the 
ruip  of  the  Table  Round  after  the  sin  of 
Guinevere,  nobly  described  by  Tennyson. 
For  then  came,  in  Ireland,  the  deplorable 
foundation  of  the  Orange  Lodges;  the 
gradual  conversion  of  the  United  Irishmen 
into  a  society  of  Separatists ;  the  disarma- 
ment of  the  people  with  all  its  cruelties; 
the  reign  of  lawlessness  under  the  seal  of 
law;  the  rebellion  of  1798,  with  some 
samples  of  bloody  retaliation;  and  the 
nameless  horrors  recorded  by  the  manly 
shame  of  Lord  Comwallis.  Thus  was  laid 
the  train  of  causes  which,  followed  up  by 
the  Act  of  Union,  has  made  Ireland  for 
ninety  years  a  sharply  divided  country. 

Thus  divided,  Ireland  had  still  indeed 
a  third  of  the  entire  population  when  she 
extorted  from  the  Wellington  government 
the  Emancipation  Act.  But,  even  setting 
apart  the  fact  that  her  proportion  has  now 
sunk  to  a  seventh  and  is  sinking  still,  she 
only  obtained  this  partial  boon  at  the  price 
of  what  was  nearly  the  extinction  of  pop* 
ular  suffrage,  after  a  generation  of  internal 
and  external  strife,  and  with  the  effect,  not 
of  allaying  religious  contentions,  but  of 
stirring  them  to  a  more  violent  exaspera* 
tion.  Granted,  then,  that  after  a  genera- 
tion spent  in  controversy  England,  in  the 
person  of  the  great  soldier,  was  afraid; 
but  who  is  there  among  the  most  down- 
cast of  all  the  sufferers  by  the  late  defeat 
that  is  willing  to  compound  for  success  by 
putting  it  off  for  a  generation,  or  for  tbie 
half,  or  for  half  the  half,  of  one  ? 
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In  truth,  one  of  the  conclusions  that 
with  the  progress  of  a  lengthened  life  most 
ripens  and  deepens  in  my  mind,  is  my  con- 
clusion as  to  the  vast  and  solid  strength 
of  Great  Britain.  She  has  a  strength  such 
as  that  she  may  almost  war  with  heaven; 
may  prolong  wrong-doing  through  years 
and  years,  if  not  with  impunity,  yet  with 
a  reserve  of  unexhausted  strength,  fetched 
up  from  every  fibre  of  a  colossal  organ- 
ism, which  seems  as  if,  like  the  peasant*s 
river,  it  would  flow  forever,  never  drain 
away. 

She  is  in  the  field  like  another  Capa- 
neus :  — 

Qecv  re  yup  0i2ovToc  iKiripcetv  ttoXiv 

Little  indeed  need  she  fear  to  lack  the 
possession  of  the  giant's  strength  ;  but 
much,  lest  she  should  be  tempted  to  use  it 
like  a  giant.  The  defects  of  British  char- 
acter, and  I  do  not  under-estimate  them, 
lie  in  my  opinion  on  the  surface ;  the  root 
and  heart  of  it  are  not  only  great  but 
good.  I  believe  my  countrymen  will  ar- 
rive, and  that  not  slowly,  at  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  one  deep  and  terrible  stain 
upon  their  history,  a  history  in  most  re- 
spects so  noble,  is  to  be  found  in  their 
treatment  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  a  little 
noteworthy,  first,  that  this  is  an  English, 
not  a  British  question ;  for  the  people  of 
Scotland  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in 
political  relations  with  Ireland  before 
1S33;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  that  same 
great  and  dominant  part  of  Britain  which 
has  been  responsible  for  the  prior  man- 
agement of  Ireland,  and  which  now  with- 
holds from  her  the  autonomy  which  the 
members  for  Scotland  (as  well  as  WalesX 
did  it  lie  with  them,  would  grant  to  her 
to-morrow.  In  these  circumstances  I 
would  make  my  appeal,  not  to  superficial 
qualities  or  superficial  distinctions,  but  to 
the  innate  ineradicable  nobleness  of  En- 
glish character.  I  would  beseech  English- 
men to  consider  how  they  would  behave  to 
Ireland,  if  instead  of  having  five  millions 
of  people,  she  had  twenty-five;  or  if  in- 
stead of  being  placed  between  us  and  the 
ocean,  she  were  placed  between  us  and 
the  Continent.    In  any  case  let  us  make 
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the  appeal  to  her  heart,  her  reason,  and 
her  conscience ;  not  to  her  fears. 

II.  In  the  controversy  waged  on  the 
bills  of  the  late  administration,  has  Ire- 
land, the  weaker  party,  had  the  full  benefit 
of  equal  treatment  ? 

I  conclude  it  will  be  admitted  as  belong- 
ing to  the  rules  of  iair  play,  that  those 
rules  should  be  the  same  for  both  sides ; 
that  interpretations  and  prognostications 
of  the  opponent*8  conduct,  if  illegitimate 
for  one  side,  cannot  be  legitimate  for  the 
other ;  nay,  that  even  when  the  two  parties 
are  enormously  unequal  in  strength,  a  little 
more  of  caution,  jealousy,  even  suspicion, 
is  in  equity  to  be  allowed,  on  the  ground 
of  weakness,  to  the  weaker  side.  Every 
generous  man  would  feel  this  in  the  rela- 
tions of  private  life,  whether  as  master 
with  a  servant,  as  employer  with  a  lap 
borer,  or  as  landlord  with  a  cottager ;  or 
again,  as  men  in  a  mass,  dealing  with 
women  in  a  mass. 

Such  considerations,  so  far  as  thay  are 
applicable  to  an  argument  between  nar 
tions,  apply  strongly  to  the  present  case, 
where,  I  suppose,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that,  taking  jointly  into  view  popula- 
tion, possession,  wealth,  internal  union, 
and  resource,  the  strength  of  Great  Britain 
is  to  the  strength  of  Ireland  not  less,  prob- 
ably it  is  more,  than  as  ten  to  one. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  manner  any  con- 
siderations of  this  kind  have  been  applied 
in  the  controversies  of  18S6  on  the  Irish 
Government  Bill  and  on  the  Sale  and  Pur- 
chase of  Land  Bill.  My  present  observa- 
tions deal  with  those  bills  simply  as  facts, 
and  are  consistent  with  the  assumption 
not  only  that  they  were  not  the  best  possi- 
ble, but  that  they  were  the  worst  possible 
measures  on  their  respective  subjects. 
Let  us  introduce  two  persons  on  the  stage, 
one  weak  and  the  other  strong,  and  call 
them  one  Ireland,  accepting  (in  the  main) 
the  bills,  the  other  England,  refusing 
them. 

The  Land  Bill,  it  will  be  remembered, 
would  have  cost  England  heavily,  had  Ire- 
land not  met  her  obligations  under  it ;  but, 
if  those  obligations  were  duly  met,  would 
not  have  cost  her  a  sixpence.  Ireland 
thought  the  obligations  onerous,  but  nev* 
ertheless,  without  a  murmur,  by  the  mouths 
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of  her  representatives  undertook  them.  It 
was  not,  however,  a  case  lo  be  disposed 
of  [)}■  mere  promises  to  pay  ;  and  conse- 
quently every  pound,  which  might  be 
raised  by  public  authority  in  Ireland,  was 
made  payable  only  into  the  pocket  of  a 
British  officer,  to  remain  there  until  the 
last  farthing  of  the  current  British  claims 
had  been  liquidated.  This  officer  was 
supported  by  a  British  court ;  and  this 
court  bv  the  British  army.  These  condi- 
tions ot  deblorship  might  appear  to  a  dis- 
Eassiunate  observer  1  will  oot  say  onerous, 
ut  at  any  rate  somewhat  stringent.  But 
how  have  Ihey  been  treated  and  regarded  ? 
Ireland,  the  obligee,  might  have  said. 
"  What  security  have  I  for  receiving  the 
balance  due  lo  me  after  you  are  paid  ?  I 
have  no  control  over  your  British  officer, 
your  British  court,  your  BrilisI)  army;  if 
you  pass  an  act  appropriating  my  moncy 
tu  the  improvement  of  London,  they  will 
obey  vou,  not  me,  and  1  in  my  weakness 
shall  have  no  power  to  punish  or  prevent 
them."  She  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  weak  was  ready  to  rely  upon  the 
honor  of  the  strong.  But  what  said  En- 
gland ?  "1  have  first  your  acceptance  of 
the  debt ;  secondly,  the  full  legality  of  my 
claim ;  thirdly,  my  judicial,  civil,  and  mili- 
tary power  to  enforce  it.  1  am  much  in 
the  habit  of  accepting  promises,  in  matters 
of  money,  from  colonies,  and  from  foreign 
States.  Your  promise  I  hold  as  naught ; 
and  on  my  own  possession  of  unquestioned 
right  and  unbounded  power  I  refuse  to 
rcTy.  1  shall  act  the  strong  and  the  weak  at 
once.  As  being  strong,  1  reject  vour  suit ; 
but  also,  as  If  I  were  weak,  I  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  security  of  a  right  which  none 
can  deny,  joined  with  a  power  which  there 
is  nothing  to  resist." 

1  turn  now  to  the  Irish  Government  Bill, 
ami  test  it  on  a  single  but  very  important 

Eornt.  It  gave  to  the  crown  the  veto  on  all 
ills  passed  by  the  statutory  Parliament 
of  Ireland.  It  did  not  contain  any  provi- 
sion that  this  veto  should  be  c.iercised 
under  the  advice  of  the  Irish  executive. 
It  was.  we  have  to  remember,  a  veto  upon 
bills  within  the  statutory  powers,  bills  ex* 
dusivcly  Irish.  On  this  exclusively  Irish 
subject  matter,  a  sovereign  sitting  in  Lon- 
don, and  advised  habitually  by  a  ministry 
subject  to  the  control  of  I'arhament,  that 
is  til  say  liable  at  any  moment  to  dismissal 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  British  Mouse  of 
withhold  those 


provision  by  the  two  dramatit  ptrsomm 

whom  we  will  still  detain  on  (he  Stage, 
seems  to  me,  1  frankly  own,  such  as  is 
likely  to  hand  down  to  our  posterity  a  veri- 
table caricature  of  history.  For  **  En- 
gland," the  exercise  of  this  veto  was  the 
central  point  of  his  alarms.  One  contriv- 
ance after  another  was  suggested  in  order 
to  neutralize  the  mischief.  A  favorite  de- 
vice was  that  the  royal  prerogative  should 
be  transferred  to  Parliament  or  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  a  veto  at  least  re- 
served to  it.  This  mighty  "England"  is 
content  with  a  control  over  treaties  and  alli- 
ances, over  issues  of  peace  and  war  that  in- 
volve lives  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
treasures  in  hundreds  of  millions,  no  other 
than  such  as  is  expressed  b^  a  command 
over  the  existence  of  the  ministry.  But  this 
control  was  deemed  wholly  insufficient  to 
secure  for  Englishmen  a  sufficient  power 
of  taking  Irish  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of 
Irishmen.  Such  an  alarm  can  be  under- 
stood as  arising  from  green-eyed  jealousy, 
or  from  the  cruelty  of  panic.  Is  it  easifjr 
referable  to  any  other  source?  The  an- 
swer of  Ireland  surely  is  obvious  and 
sufficient ;  "  The  power  remains  in  your 
hands;  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament continues  to  be  absolute ;  none  can 
deny  either  its  ultimate  jurisdiction  over 
every  other  assembly  throughout  the  em- 
pire, or  the  sufficiency  of  those  means  for 
giving  effect  to  its  will,  on  which  the  daily 
workmg  of  your  system  of  government 
depen<^."  But  now  suppose  for  a'mtK 
ment  that  Ireland  had  claimed  her  better 
title,  as  the  weaker  vessel,  to  be  jealous 
and  to  take  alarm.  Supposing  Ireland  to 
address  lo  us  this  question :  ■'  What  secu- 
rity have  I  against  constant  arbitrary  inter- 
ference of  Parliament  by  resolutions,  and 
addresses,  and  votes  of  direction  to,  or  of 
ure  on,  the  ministry,  to  arrest  meas- 
purcly  Irish,  desired  by  those  whom 

■"""*  "" ved  by  those 

We  have  no 


whom  they  do  not  ci 

absolutely  without  defence."  And  what 
would  be  our  reply  ?  That  Parliament 
would  surely  respect  an  honorable  iinder>- 
standing,  and  would  act  in  the  sfurit  of 
reason  and  of  justice.  No  other  answer 
seems  to  be  possible;  and  this  answer  is 
no  more  than  a  plea  for  a  generous  coofr 
dence  to  be  reposed  in  us.  N.iv.  mort.  It 
is  a  just  plea.  But  it  is  a  plea  demanding 
some  reciprocity  of  tone;  and  utterly 
mystic  words.  La  reine  U  veut  or  La  '  irreconcilable  with  suaj^don,  refusing  at  <i 
fcine  s'afisera,  on  which  respectively  de*  every  turn  to  be  appeased,  and  with  na^  J 
pends  the  passing  of  a  bill  into  lavv,  or .  trust,  bot]|:of  our  right  and  of  our  mtgjh^S 
into  nothingness.    The  reception  of  this  1  carried  into  the  farthest  regions  of  cr*~ — 
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a^nce.  It  is  weakness,  not  strength,  that 
gives  a  quasi  title  to  be  unreasonable; 
and  that  might  naturally  prompt  such  a 
temper  most  of  all,  when  associated  with 
the  recollection  of  ancient  wrong.  But 
here  it  seems  to  be  wild  and  untutored 
Ireland  that  is  considerate  in  word  and 
act;  it  is  sedate  and  stable  England, 
trained  in  the  "sweet  reasonableness"  of 
constitutional  tradition,  which  appears  to 
prefer  in  controversy  unequal,  and  not 
equal,  ways. 

III.  Whether  the  apparent  disposition 
of  Ireland  to  undervalue  her  proper  share 
in  imperial  concerns,  as  compared  with 
self-government  at  home,  may  not  be  ac- 
counted for  by  her  peculiar  history  ? 

It  is  not,  I  think,  without  special  reflec- 
tion that  we  come  to  understand  how  it  is, 
and  why  it  is,  that  the  mass  of  Irishmen 
are  so  i  ntensely  I  ri  sh .  Yet  we  must  surely 
have  been  struck  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  Nationalists,  during  the  last 
session,  treated  the  question  of  continuous 
representation  in  the  imperial  Parliament. 
That  Parliament  was  to  remain  supreme, 
was  to  commit  them  in  peace  and  war, 
was  to  legislate  for  them  on  customs  and 
excise,  and  would  at  any  time  have  the 
power,  though  not  under  the  bill  the  moral 
right,  to  legislate  for  them  on  subjects 
properly  and  exclusively  Irish.  Most  of 
these  topics  were  incessantly  forced  upon 
their  notice  in  the  speeches  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Yet  the  whole  subject  of  their 
admission  to,  or  exclusion  from,  delibera- 
tions on  foreign  and  colonial  policy  seemed 
to  be  for  them  matter  of  secondary  con- 
sideration. Their  one  great  absorbing 
anxiety,  as  it  appeared,  was  not  that  this 
subject  should  be  treated  in  any  particu- 
lar fashion,  but  simply  that  it  should  be 
so  treated  as  might  best  promote,  or  least 
hinder,  the  attainment  of  their  one  ol^ect, 
Irish  self-government  in  properly  Irish 
affairs.  In  Englishmen,  this  would  have 
been  an  inexplicable  phenomenon;  in 
Irishmen  it  was  at  least  noteworthy,  and 
suggested  reflection  on  the  cause.  For 
one  I  have  been  similarly  struck  by  ob- 
serving how  little  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  used  to  employ  itself  upon  other  than 
domestic  matters.  Again,  it  is  most  re- 
markable to  note  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burke 
upon  this  subject.  In  1799  it  was  stated 
by  his  bosom-friend  Dr.  Lawrence  in  the 
debates  on  the  Union.  And,  as  Dr.  Law- 
rence's experience  embraced  the  whole 
closing  period  of  his  life,  this  evil  e 
conveys  Burke*s  deliberate  and  finml 
ment,  which  had  loi  been  in  a 
reserved,  against  tL^ 


Mr.  Burke,  he  said,  desired  a  positive 
compact  between  the  two  countries,  under 
which  Ireland  should  have  *  the  **  entire 
and  absolute  power  of  local  legislation,*' 
but  "should  be  bound  on  questions  of 
peace  or  war  to  stand  or  fall  with  Great 
Britain."  So  that  the  greatest  Irishman 
of  the  eighteenth  century  seems,  in  this 
self-denying  ordinance,  to  have  gone  even 
further  than  the  Irish  Nationalists  of  the 
nineteenth.  Mr.  Burke  knew  very  well 
that,  even  in  renouncing  direct  authority 
as  to  peace  or  war,  Ireland  would  not  di- 
vest herself  of  influence,  and  that  through 
the  power  of  the  purse  she  would  exercise 
a  control  not  the  less  real  for  being  in- 
direct This  superlative  concentration  of 
Irish  interest  and  feeling  on  Irish  zSzm 
has  I  think  a  cause,  and  a  cause  pro- 
foundly rooted  in  the  constitution  of  our 
nature.  As  in  the  human  bodv  the  blood 
is  drawn  to  the  part  where  vital  energy  is 
wanted,  as  the  weaker  demand  is  over- 
looked in  order  to  meet  the  stronger,  so 
the  sorrows  of  Ireland  have  wanted,  and 
have  absorbed,  so  to  speak,  aU  the  ener- 
gies of  her  children  whether  to  relieve  or 
to  sustain  them.  Like  the  case  of  an 
organ  exhausted  by  disuse,  even  so,  to 
those  who  are  refused  communion  from 
without,  such  communion  ceases  to  be  a 
necessary  of  life.  By  a  compensatory  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  the  disconsolate, 
be  they  individuals  or  be  they  nations,  are 
driven  back  upon  themselves. 

Some  time  back,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  I 
think  made  against  the  Jews  what  may  be 
called  a  charge  of  inciyism,  and  called 
forth  an  effective  defence.  It  is  certain 
that  that  people,  as  known  among  us,  have 
marked  virtues ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  corresponding^  faults.  One 
thing  I  think  mav  be  said,  which  is  no 
matter  of  reproacn;  they  do  not  so  en- 
tirely amalgamate  with  ouier  Englishmen, 
as  to  lose  sul  notes  of  difference.  The  Jew 
remains  a  Jew,  and  carries  a  peculiar 
stamp,  which  cannot  with  any  presump- 
tion of  truth  be  referred  either  to  intel- 
lectual or  moral  inferiority.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  that  stamp  is  monumental  ? 
That  it  is  the  surviving  record  of  the  per- 
sistent mediaeval  persecution,  which  went 
faur  below  the  surface,  and  cut  deep  lines 
in  character  ?  Such  experiences  snarpen 
self-consciousness,  and  give  fresh  tension 
to  whatever  la  the  human  being  is  dis- 
tinctive. There  seems  here  to  be  a  wise 
provision  of  nature,  which  in  some  meas- 
ure redreues  inequality  of  strength  as 
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between  more  powerful  and  less  powerful 
nations.  If  an  influence  has  been  at  work, 
drawing  closer  and  closer  the  ties  that 
bind  one  Jew  to  another,  and  thus  making 
one  Jew  become  more  to  another,  giving 
to  each  Jew  a  larger  share  in  the  bemg  of 
every  other  Jew,  has  it  not  recorded  a 
signilicant  though  silent  protest  aeainst 
cruel  and  inveterate  injury  ?  For  thus  it 
is  that  the  being  of  one  numan  creature 
can  be  imparted  to  his  brothers  and  theirs 
to  him.  It  is  no  wonder  if  after  seven  sad 
centuries  the  Irishman  says  of  Ireland,  in 
the  words  of  a  beautiful  and  simple  Scotch 
song  of  my  own  time,  — 

And  she's  a'  the  warld  to  me. 

Our  nature  would  forswear  itself,  and  the 
laws  of  our  being,  if  it  could  cast  away  in 
a  moment  the  results  of  a  long  experience. 
Nor  is  it  selfish  for  a  nation,  whose  life 
has  been  a  life  of  sorrow,  to  be  concen- 
trated in  thought  and  feeling  on  itself.  I 
might  illustrate  my  argument  from  Hun- 
gary, and  from  other  cases,  but  it  is  need- 
less. In  the  claim  for  the  benefit  of  these 
considerations,  Ireland  can  have  no  rival. 
Gradually,  as  the  call  from  within  is  less 
intense,  she  will  open  outwards.  But  it 
may  be  that  those  singular  and  splendid 
virtues,  which  are  in  general  and  daily  ex- 
ercise among  the  Irish  people  towards 
those  whom  they  deem  and  feel  to  be  Irish 
like  themselves,  are  not  a  pure  gift  of 
their  original  composition,  but  are  also  in 
part  the  fruit,  and  if  so  the  reward,  of  a 
discipline  of  suffering  sharp  beyond  all 
known  example. 

IV.  Is  there  ground  to  believe  that  by 
means  of  what  is  termed  firm  government, 
or  by  some  improved  action  of  the  execu- 
tive in  Ireland,  the  political  question  as  to 
Irish  government  can  be  disposed  of? 

We  have  no  cause  to  wonder  if  at  any 
time  situations  of  extreme  difficulty  throw 
up,  like  mushrooms,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
strange  suggestions  under  the  notion  and 
name  of  remedies.  And  it  is  a  situation 
of  extreme  difficulty  in  which  men  are 
placed  when,  being  laudably  disinclined 
to  repressive  legislation  for  Ireland,  or 
impressed  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
it,  they  are  also  shut  out  from  granting 
the  Irish  demand  by  the  belief  that  it 
endangers  the  security  of  the  empire. 
Hence  probably  a  retreat  upon  the  idea  of 
"firm  government''  as  a  new  specific, 
hitherto  undreamt  of  for  the  cure  of  the 
Irish  maladv. 

The  conduct  pursued  by  those  who 
propound  this  recipe,  seems  to  resemble 
that  of  a  man  who,  needing  fresh  supplies 


to  meet  his  expenditure,  suddenly  dis- 
covers that  he  has  a  large  balance  at  his 
banker's,  or  some  other  reserve  fund,  of 
which  he  had  never  dreamed.  Or  as  if 
this  case  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  taking 
out  a  patent  for  some  new  invention, 
which  surmounts  a  difficulty  hitherto  in- 
superable. If  in  any  other  aepartment  of 
tlie  administration,  or  division  of  the  em- 
pire, such  a  promise  of  metamorphosis 
were  held  out,  we  should  at  once  set  it 
down  as  quackery.  We  know  what  dur- 
ing the  present  century  our  government, 
taken  generally,  has  been;  human,  falli- 
ble, chargeable  with  many  faults ;  taxing 
its  higher  organs  in  ever-increasing  meas- 
ure and  mostly  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
strength ;  passable  upon  the  whole  after 
due  allowance,  and  with  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  improve  as  time  has  gone  on. 
Now  during  all  this  time  has  Ireland  been 
neglected?  Have  we  sent  her  only  our 
worst  men  ?  Or  have  our  best  men,  who 
have  done  their  best  elsewhere,  ceased  to 
be  themselves  on  crossing  the  Channel, 
and  in  Ireland  alone  have  suffered  their 
right  hands  to  forget  their  cunning  ? 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  best-known 
names  of  those  who  since  have  held, the 
office  of  viceroy  or  of  chief  secretary. 
Lord  Comwallis,  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord 
Wellesley,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  An- 
glesey, Lord  Ellesmere,  Lord  Hardinge, 
Lord  Derby,  Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  St. 
Germans,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord 
Clarendon,  Lord  Mayo,  Lord  Kimberley, 
Lord  Cardwell,  Lord  Carlingford,  Lord 
Spencer,  and  Lord  Hartington.  I  exclude 
from  the  list  names  only  belonging  to  the 
last  fifteen  years,  to  keep  it  more  clear  of 
controversy.  It  is  not  very  unequally  di« 
vided  between  the  two  parties.  Were  the 
administrators,  whose  names  it  contains, 
at  least  a  fair  average  of  our  public  men? 
Did  they  upon  the  whole,  like  their  com- 
peers in  other  departments,  endeavor  to 
make  the  best  of  the  materials  that  lay  to 
hand  ?  Can  any  other  department  of  the 
State  exhibit  a  more  brilliant  list  of  names  ? 
Have  we  of  this  day  suddenly  grown  into 
such  vast  dimension,  are  we  such  sons  of 
Anak,  that  with  the  same  materials  we 
can  produce  a  result  perfectly  different? 
Their  failure  is  an  admitted  net.  They 
had  a  great  underlying  evil  to  work  against, 
which  no  administrative  ability  couldcure ; 
but  that  evil  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  to  remain  untouched.  We 
can  understand  how  the  labor  of  a  hand- 
loom  weaver,  when  he  gave  himself  over 
to  the  mechanism  of  the  modem  Cactoiya 
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might  deserve  to  be  credited  with  a  ten- 
fold result.  But  what  would  be  our  judg- 
ment of  the  handloora  weaver  who  should 
have  argued  against  the  new  machinery 
bv  promising  that,  if  he  were  only  let 
alone,  he  would  get  the  tenfold  work  out 
of  the  old  machine? 

There  is  indeed  one  sense,  in  which  this 
idea  of  firm  government  is  real  and  intel- 
ligible. I  will  illustrate  it  by  a  very  short 
recital.  Early  in  the  year  1845,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  propouncled  his  policy  as  to 
Maynooth,  a  politician,  well  known  and 
highly  respected,  called  on  me  to  urge 
that  1  should  join  in  an  active  opposition 
to  the  measure.  Naturally  enough,  our 
conversation  touched  on  the  course  of 
Irish  policy  generally,  and  the  question  of 
"  firm  government."  "  Ah,"  said  he,  **  the 
root  ofthe  evil  all  lay  in  the  cowardice  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  time  of 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation.  My  rec- 
ommendation was  to  make  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  lord  lieutenant,  and  send 
with  him  thirty  thousand  men."  Firm 
government  such  as  this  I.  admit  to  be  no 

Chantom,  but  a  thing  of  fiesh  and  blood,  of 
one  and  sinew.  And  if  at  any  time  it  be 
contemplated  as  the  basis  of  a  policy,  I 
only  ask  that  it  may  be  put  forward  man- 
fulK%  and  without  disguise. 

The  fact  is  that  a  charge  of  neglect,  of 
never  having  tried,  of  having  missed  a 
path  that  lay  straight  and  open  before  our 
eyes,  and  a  duty  the  most  elementary  of 
all  in  the  eyes  of  every  statesman,  is  the 
last  charge  that  can  be  even  decently  ad- 
vanced against  the  British  administrators 
of  the  century.  Into  what  shape  have  we 
not  twisted  the  Irish  problem?  In  what 
variety  of  attitude  have  we  not  bidden  the 
uneasy  sleeper  lie  ?  Relief  with  coercion, 
and  without  it;  relief  sometimes  great, 
sometimes  small,  sometimes  none  at  all. 
Sometimes  a  government  of  resistance, 
sometimes  of  concession,  sometimes 
mixed ;  a  viceroy  one  way,  and  a  secretary 
the  other.  Such  were  among  the  older 
expedients.  In  1829  we  withdrew  politi- 
cal franchises,  in  1832  we  began  again  to 
grant  them,  and  we  have  persevereo.  And 
all  this  has  been  done  deliberately,  with 
the  best  counsels  of  our  best  statesmen. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  took  office  with  the  great 
British  controversy  of  protection  staring 
him  in  the  face;  yet  he  said,  "I  know  it 
well,  Ireland  is  my  difficulty."  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  pointed  out  that  out  for  us  Ire- 
land would  have  a  revolution,  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  give  her  bv 
law  what  she  would,  if  left  to  herself 
make  a  revolution  to  obtain.    To  neither 


of  these  most  remarkable  men  did  any 
nostrum  of  "firm  government"  occur. 
For  what  lies  deep  in  the  .soil,  it  is  surely 
idle  to  scratch  the  surface. 

V.  Whether  the  establishment  of  a  stat- 
utory Parliament  in  Dublin  will,  according 
to  tne  common  phrase,  make  over  the 

fovemment  of  Ireland  to  Mr.  Pamell  and 
is  friends  ? 

Is  this  assertion  supported  or  not  by 
rational  presumption;  or  is  the  charge 
more  applicable,  in  part  at  least,  to  our 
present  method  ? 

In  countries  where  the  representative 
system  has  been  established,  it  is  almost 
a  matter  of  course  that  the  executive  gov- 
ernment should  be  in  harmony  with  it. 
From  1722  to  179S1  we  endeavored  to  gov- 
ern Ireland  by  an  executive  which  held  its 
title  from  an  exotic  authority.  It  stood 
side  by  side  with  a  Parliament,  of  which 
little  more  than  one-third  was  really  rep- 
resentative, nearly  two-thirds  being  con- 
trolled either  by  the  government,  or  by 
the  owners  of  borougns.  Even  under 
these  circumstances  it  was  found  that  the 
system  must  undergo  a  change,  and  in 
1795  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  sent  to  put  the 
executive  into  harmony  with  the  represen- 
tative portion  of  the  Parliament  On 
being  put  to  the  proof,  the  Parliament  as 
a  whole  was  found  to  accept  this  policy. 
It  was  abandoned,  in  defiance  of  the  Par- 
liament, under  orders  from  England,  which 
orders  were  issued  under  the  inspiration 
of  an  Irish  faction.  The  determination 
was  taken  to  work  the  government  su^ainst 
the  representative  portion  of  the  Parlia- 
ment But  this  experiment,  in  the  view 
of  its  authors,  failed  so  egregiously  as  t6 
require  the  suppression  ox  the  Parbament 
itself. 

We  have  now  an  Irish  representation 
which,  with  the  exception  of  two  seats,  is 
real  and  popular  throughout,  and  which 
^ves  to  I^ationalism  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. The  Irish  policy  approved  by  the 
majority  of  Englisn  voters  in  the  election 
of  1886  was,  that  we  should  have  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  country  one  way,  and  its 
admi nistration  the  other  way.  I  nasmuch  as 
this  is  a  professedly  Cbnservative  policy,' 
I  may  fairly  re<}uest  the  promoters  of  it  to 
take  the  future  into  view.  And  I  ask  these 
two  questions.  First,  is  there  the  smallest 
chance  of  rescuing  the  representation  of 
the  country  from  die  Nationalists  ?  Sec- 
ondly, if  there  is  not,  is  there  a  chance  of 
our  continuing— I  do  not  say  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  say  for  a  generation  or  two  -— 
with  the  representation  of  the  country  one 
way,  and  its  administration  the  other  way? 
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This  experiment  was  tried,  and  was 
abandoned,  in  the  colonies  ;  but  they  were 
difficult  to  coerce.  It  was  tried,  and  was 
abandoned,  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  which 
were  perfectly  easy  to  coerce.  It  was 
found  impracticable  in  Ireland  itself,  al- 
though the  party  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  called  the  patriots,  formed  only 
an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  did  not  command  even  that 
part  of  the  Parliament  in  the  manner  and 
proportion  now  exhibited  by  the  Nation- 
alists. 

If,  then,  so  far  as  experience  teaches  us, 
these  Nationalists  are  to  prevail  in  the 
land,  and  if  they  have  in  them  the  spirit 
of  vengeance  wnich  is  imparted  to  them, 
can  anything  be  more  unwise  than  to  fos- 
ter and  exasperate  that  spirit  by  an  in- 
effectual resistance  ? 

But,  resuming  the  argument  nearer  the 
source,  is  it  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  we 
have  now  given  over  Ireland  to  Mr,  Par- 
nell  and  his  friends  as  far  as  representa- 
tion is  concerned  ?  No  one,  I  believe,  is 
so  bold  as  to  deny  it.  Would  they  then 
retain,  do  they  themselves  believe  or  as- 
sert that  they  would  retain,  that  posses- 
sion, when  a  statutory  Parliament  had 
been  established  in  Dublin? 

It  is  quite  plain,  in  the  first  place,  that 
their  basis  as  a  party  would  disappear; 

i'ust  as  the  basis  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
-caguc  disappeared  with  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law.  In  Canada,  until  self-govern- 
ment was  conceded  by  the  separatists 
of  that  day,  there  was  always  a  small 
British  party  contending  against  the  mass 
of  the  colonial  population.  But  when 
the  concession  had  been  made,  this  party 
was  lost  in  the  general  community,  and 
all  were  British.  So  Nationalism,  the 
political  creed  which  has  defined  itself  by 
the  demand  for  a  statutory  Parliament, 
cannot,  under  the  new  conclitions,  form  a 
bond  of  party  union.  Anti-Nationalists 
will  melt,  as  the  British  party  melted, 
into  the  new  system;  and  Irishmen,  in- 
stead of  choosing  men  to  fight  England, 
will  choose  those  whom  they  may  deem 
the  best  men  to  conduct  their  Irish  af- 
fairs. 

The  mass  of  mankind  are,  under  an  iron 
law,  bound  by  the  necessity  of  subsist- 
ence to  absorbing  labors.  The  natural 
condition  of  a  healthy  society  is,  that  gov- 
erning functions  should  be  discharged  in 
the  main  by  the  leisured  class.  In  matters 
wliere  the  narrow  interests  of  that  class 
seem  to  be  concerned,  it  has  besetting 
sins  and  dangers.  But,  for  the  general 
business  of  government,  it  has  peculiar 


capacities ;  and  whatever  control  a  good 
system  may  impose  by  popular  suffrage, 
bv  gathering  representation  from  all 
classes,  by  tradition,  or  opinion,  or  tbe 
press,  or  otherwise,  yet,  when  the  leisured 
class  is  deposed,  as  it  is  now  to  a  veiy 
large  extent  deposed  in  Ireland,  that  fact 
indicates  that  a  rot  has  found  its  way  into 
the  structure  of  society.  Nationalism 
now  seeks  and  finds  very  efficient  repre- 
sentatives, who  to  a  considerable  extent 
are  not  of  the  leisured  class,  because  the 
leisured  class,  departing  from  the  tradi* 
tions  of  Irish  history,  has  abandoned  and 
excommunicated  Nationalism. 

Formerly  the  upper  class  of  Irishmen, 
whatever  their  faults,  were  Irishmen  as 
much  as  the  mass,  and  fought  and  won 
many  battles  for  Nationalism,  both  before 
and  after  1782.  It  was  a  Nationalism 
combined  with  loyalty,  as  Nationalism 
always  has  been  comoined  ¥rith  lojralty, 
until  driven  to  desperation.  Since  17951 
and  especially  since  the  Union,  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  this  resi>ect,  on 
which  I  will  not  now  dilate.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  Union  stimulated  absenteeism. 
It  is  obvious  that  it  shifted  the  centre  of 
all  Ireland's  special  interests,  and  placed 
it  out  of  Ireland.  From  the  moment  when 
a  statutory  Parliament  shall  have  been 
established  in  Dublin,  the  position  held  by 
the  leisured  and  landed  ckss  of  IrelaniC 
as  towards  the  people,  will  be  entirdj 
changed.  As  one  at  least  of  their  num- 
ber, to  his  great  honor,  has  said  since  this 
controversy  began,  *'  We  shall  reside,  and 
shall  form  friendly  relations  with  all  other 
classes,  and  shall  become  the  natural  lead* 
ers  of  the  people," 

And,  once  the  present  deep  and  radical 
cause  of  conflict  is  removed,  why  not? 
The  religion,  the  character,  and  the  oild 
traditions  of  the  Irish  are  all  in  favor  of 
their  leaning  upon  the  leisured  classes, 
and  desiring  to  be  represented  by  them. 
Are  Irish  voters  feared  because  tney  are 
Roman  Catholics  ?  But  in  Ireland  Roman 
Catholics  always  voted  except  between 
the  Act  of  George  II.  and  the  year  1703. 
They  never  showed  a  disposition  to  prem 
men  of  lower  station  to  those  of  higher. , 
If  the  allegation  is  that,  being  Roman 
Catholics,  uiey  will  not  choose  Protes- 
tants, the  answer  is  they  have  almost  In- 
variably chosen  Protestants.  Before  the 
Union,  when  Protestants  had  a  monopoly 
in  Parliament,  the  popular  leaders  oat  of 
Parliament  were  almost  always  Protestant 
Besides  Grattan,  they  have  nad  two  lead- 
ers who  rank  far  beyond  the  rest,  OV 
nell  and  Pamell;  6i  these  two  one 
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Roman  Catholic,  the  other  I  believe  rep- 
resented his  diocese  in  the  Synod  of  the 
Disestablished  Church.  And  it  is  no 
unreasonable  belief,  if  he  owes  his  posi- 
tion, and  singular  sway  over  his  followers, 
to  his  remarkable  powers,  yet  that  these 
are  fortified  by  the  fact  that  birth  and  edu- 
cation have  appropriated  him  to  the  landed 
and  leisured  class. 

VI.  Whether  we  can  allow  British  leg- 
islation to  be  governed  by  a  movement 
either  dependent  on,  or  largelv  assisted 
by,  foreign  contributions  from  America? 

If  the  proposed  legislation  be  bad,  then, 
should  it  be  conceded  to  foreign  effort,  it 
will  be  a  shade  the  worse  on  that  account. 
If  it  be  good,  then  foreign  effort  only  helps 
to  remind  us  of  our  duty,  and  though  it 
may  be  humbling  that  we  should  need  to 
be  so  reminded,  it  is  plain  that  such  a 
circumstance  cannot  be  treated  as  justify- 
ing a  refusal  to  perform  it.  The  question, 
therefore,  lies  within  narrow  bounds.  It 
is  whether  foreign  subscriptions  in  aid  of 
the  Irish  cause  constitute  a  just  ground  of 
offence.  And  on  this  question  I  shall 
ask,  first,  whether  we,  the  British  people, 
can  take  a  high  ground  in  objecting  to 
such  efforts  from  abroad.  And  secondly, 
whether  we  have  sufficiently  considered 
when  and  how  these  efforts  began. 

And  first,  if  we  condemn  them,  we  con- 
demn, as  is  obvious,  our  own  traditional 
practice.  De  te  fabula  narratur.  In 
Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  perhaps  in  Po- 
land, England  has,  within  my  memory,  set 
largely  the  example  of  such  subscriptions. 
They  involve,  undoubtedly,  much  respon- 
sibility, but  Englishmen,  especially  lib- 
eral Englishmen,  have  not  felt  generally 
ashamed  of  them  ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain 
that,  if  like  circumstances  were  to  recur, 
they  would  be  renewed.  The  responsi- 
bility rises  very  high,  where  the  funds  are 
supplied  to  support  subjects  actually  in 
armed  insurrection.  But,  in  almost  all 
these  cases,  this  was  the  very  object  with 
which  the  money  was  given.  Nay,  in 
Italy,  which  constitutes,  probably,  an  ex- 
ception, a  well-known  member  of  the  Tory 
party,  and  I  believe  of  the  Carlton  Club, 
freely  and  honorably  exposed  his  own  life 
in  military  service  under  Garibaldi.  It 
seems,  therefore,  very  difficult  for  En- 
glishmen to  object  on  broad  grounds  of 
principle  to  pecuniary  subscriptions  in 
one  country  for  the  promotion  of  public 
purposes,  apart  from  the  merits  of  those 
purposes,  in  another. 

Let  us  see,  then,  whether,  if  the  objec- 
tion **  comes  to  grief  "  on  broad  grounds, 
it  will  fare  better  if  advanced  more  mod- 


estly on  narrower  grounds ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  our  objection  be  because  the  fund  is 
American,  and  because  it  is  for  Ireland. 
When  we  lodge  with  the  American  our 
protest  against  his  interference,  his  mind 
will  naturally  revert  to  the  blockade-run- 
ners in  the  great  struggle  with  the  South. 
And  he  may  urge  that  that  was  an  inter- 
vention with  the  direct  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  sanguinary  conflict  in  his  coun- 
try ;  but  that  he  subscribes  only  to  carry 
on  a  public,  legal,  parliamentary  struggle 
in  ours. 

It  will  not,  I  presume,  be  urged  against 
America  that  from  within  her  ^som  came 
the  machinations  for  the  use  of  dynamite. 
They  were  no  more  hers  than  tne  plots 
against  the  life  of  Louis  Napoleon,  which 
so  stirred  the  hotter  spirits  of  France, 
were  English. 

Neither  need  we  inquire  particularly 
whether,  in  a  country  swarming  with 
evicted  Irish  emigrants,  of  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  famine,  such  persons,  or  those 
connected  with  them,  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  expenses  of  the  movement 
against  rents,  which  in  the  years  1881-^5 
was  encountered  and  put  down. 

The  present  American  contributious 
have  Uie  countenance  of  American  opinion, 
and  the  aid  of  Americans  of  hieh  station 
and  character,  free  even  from  the  bias  of 
Irish  extraction.  Can  we  object  justly  to 
their  action?  Why  should  they  be 
ashamed  of  it,  or  why  should  we  resent 
it?  If  ever  one  country  may  subscribe 
for  the  purposes,  the  peaceful  purposes, 
of  another,  it  is  when  a  rich  country  and 
a  kindred  country  subscribes  for  a  poor 
country,  and  for  the  poorest  though  ^r 
the  largest  portion  of  its  people.  It  is 
when  America  has  enjoyed  means  of  judg- 
ment in  some  respects  even  superior  to 
ours,  for  she  has  known  and  seen  better 
than  we  do  the  fruit  of  our  treatment  of 
the  Irish  nation  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic 

May  there  not  seem  to  be,  in  the  outcry 
against  present  American  subscriptions, 
even  some  taint  of  ingratitude?  When 
and  how  did  they  begin  ?  They  began,  I 
believe,  certainly  they  began  to  attract  no- 
tice, in  and  after  the  ramine  of  1847.  They 
were  directed  to  three  ends ;  and  what 
ends?  First,  towards  saving  the  people 
from  death  by  starvation.  Secondly, 
towards  saving  the  people  from  eviction, 
and  paying  the  rents  of  the  landlords,  at  a 
time  wnen  EngUmd  reprobated  indeed  the 
evictions,  but  did  not  amend,  nay,  as  we 
have   seen,   agg^vated  the  law.     And, 
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thirdly,  they  went  to  carrying  forward  a 
gigantic  work  of  emigration ;  a  mournful 
remedy  indeed  for  a  people  who  intensely 
love  their  soil,  but  yet  a  real  remedy,  so 
far  that  it  has  powerfully  served  to  obviate 
the  recurrence  of  famine,  to  slacken  the 
intolerable  pressure  of  the  demand  for  the 
occupation  of  land,  and  to  raise  the  wages 
of  labor  and  the  standard  of  living  above 
starvation  point ;  above  that  point  at 
which,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Devon  Commission,  as  interpreted  by  the 
Conservative  government  of  the  day,  three 
millions  of  Irishmen  habitually  dragged 
on  their  equivocal  existence  in  this  vale  of 
tears.  Surely  it  is  not  for  us  cither  to  ex- 
aggerate the  evil  of  subscriptions  abroad 
for  the  cure  of  mischiefs  at  home,  or  to 
provoke  a  hostile  review  of  the  causes, 
which  first  induced  America  to  direct  a 
stream  of  wealth  fed  from  her  own  re- 
sources upon  Ireland. 

VII.  Can  the  imperial  Parliament  claim 
the  credit  of  habitual  good  intention 
towards  Ireland  ?     Has  its  intention  when 

food  been  well  informed  as  well  as  good  ? 
'resuming  the  intention  of  Parliament  to 
be  always  good,  and  always  well  informed, 
does  the  imperial  Parliament,  under  the 
established  conditions  of  its  working,  offer 
a  satisfactory  provision  for  dealing  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  Ireland  ? 

The  authoress  of  **  Hurrish,"  a  recently 
published  novel,  has,  I  think,  been  more 
successful  in  one  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance than  any  writer  of  her  class,  or  per- 
haps of  any  class.  She  has  made  present 
to  her  reaflcrs,  not  as  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion, but  as  a  living  reality,  the  estrange- 
ment of  the  people  of  Ireland  from  the 
law  ;  how  they  are  estranged  from  it  in  the 
mass,  and  in  what  varied  shapes,  rather 
than  de;;rces,  this  estrangement  exhibits 
itself  under  the  many  varieties  of  character 
and  circumstances.  As  to  the  whyoi  this 
alienation,  also,  she  has  her  answer,* 
*'The  lont^-repented  sin  of  the  stronger 
country  was  the  culprit."  She  thinks 
there  was  a  sin,  a  deep  sin,  and  (so  I  con- 
strue her)  an  inveterate  sin  ;  but  a  sin  now 
purj^ed  by  repentance.  In  other  words, 
that  the  British  nations,  which  on  every 
Irish  question  had  six  or  seven  votes  in 
Parliament  where  Ireland  has  one,  have 
now  settled  into  a  habit  of  good  and  well- 
informed  intention  towards  Ireland,  and 
that  thev  also  possess  a  power,  the  ade- 
quacy oi  which  has  been  proved,  to  give 
it  effect.  This  is  the  question  that  I  de- 
sire to  test  in  its  several  branches ;  first, 

*  Hurrish,  p.  309.     Blackwoods,  1886. 


the  goodness  of  intention ;  secondly,  the 
degree  of  li^ht  and  knowledge,  with  which 
the  good  intention  has  been  armed; 
thirdly,  the  conditions  of  action,  under 
which  the  very  best  intention,  accompa- 
nied with  the  most  perfect  information, 
has  been,  or  can  be,  brought  to  a  practical 
issue  in  this  case. 

For  what  period,  then,  and  under  what 
limitations,  can  we  firmly  predicate  a  good 
intention  of  England,  and  latterly  of  the 
invperial  Parliament,  towards  Ireland? 
Not  in  the  first  four  of  the  seven  centuries 
through  which  the  connection  has  lasted ; 
for  in  these  centuries  of  cruelty  or  neg- 
lect Mr.  O^Conneli  has  demonstrated, 
not  by  assertion  but  by  citations  from 
authority,  that  the  policy,  so  far  as  there 
was  a  policy,  was  in  the  main  a  policy  by 
no  means  of  mere  subjugation,  out  actu- 
ally of  extirpation,  for  the  Irish  race  in* 
habiting  the  islandL  Not  for  the  fifth  of 
the  seven  centuries ;  it  was  the  century  of 
confiscations.  Not  for  the  sixth  down  to 
1782 ;  it  was  the  century  of  the  penal  laws. 
All  these  decency  forbids  us  to  defend; 
and  we  consign  them  to  condemnation, 
and  wash  our  hands  of  such  proceedings. 

'H/x«rc  roc  narifMJv  ^iky*  ^/uivovef  ebjfifuS^  efvof.* 

There  is  no  question  now  about  the 
years  following  1782;  for  they  are  the 
years  which  the  Irish  bless.  But  who  will 
dare  to  assert  that  the  intention  of  En- 
gland and  of  the  Parliament  was  good, 
even  from  the  legislative  Union  onwards? 
At  that  period,  we  cast  aside  the  virtual 
pledges  given  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as 
ruthlessly  as  the  Enelish  of  William  the 
Third's  time  broke  the  Treaty  of  Limer- 
ick; and,  when  the  Union  nad  fatally 
weakened  the  personal  ties  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  by  drawing  the  peers  and 
gentry  of  Ireland  to  London,  we  broke  up 
by  the  Act  of  181 5  the  old  traditions  of  the 
country,  transformed  the  old  law  in  the 
interest  of  the  landlords,  and,  to  succeed 
the  centuries  of  extirpation,  of  coniiscar 
tion,  and  of  penality,  we  ushered  in  the 
century  of  evictions.  To  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people,  it  would  have  been  a  less 
terrible  and  smaller  grievance  to  re^nact 
the  penal  laws. 

From  the  time  when  our  representative 
system  was  remodelled  by  the  Reform 
Act,  a  new  spirit,  an  improved  intention, 
became  visible  and  operative  in  Irish  gov- 
ernment. The  time  of  Drummond  and 
the  viceroys  over  him  has  still  a  place  in 
the  affectionate  recollections  of  the  coiuh 
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try.  But  it  is  sad  to  remember  not  onlv 
that  during  all  those  years  the  party,  whlcn 
those  viceroys  represented,  was  from  vari- 
ous causes  steadily  losing  ground  in  the 
public  opinion  of  England,  but  that  amain 
cause  of  its  declining  strength  lay  in  its 
endeavors  to  do  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative justice  to  Ireland.  In  those  years 
it  was  easv  to  turn  anti-Irish  as  well  as 
anti-Popish  feeling  to  account  upon  an  En- 
glish hustings. 

In  support  of  the  contention  that,  since 
the  first  Reform  Act,  good  intention  has 
in  some  form  prevailed,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  a  large  party  at  least  m  this  coun- 
try have  for  the  most  part  been  ready  to 
extend  equal  laws  and  franchises  to  Ire- 
land ;  that  at  times,  and  especially  in  the 
legislation  of  1845  and  in  the  Devon  Com- 
mission, a  kindly  spirit  guided  the  action 
of  a  Conservative  government;  and  that 
at  a  later  time  great  exceptional  changes 
were  introduced  into  Irish  laws  for  Church 
and  land  with  a  real  desire  to  show  to  Ire- 
land that  she  could  obtain  from  British 
justice  and  intelligence  all  the  good  which 
she  could  have  from  a  Parliament  of  her 
own. 

Supposing,  however,  that  this  good  in- 
tention be  admitted,  how  far  does  the 
admission  go?  Surely,  as  a  general  rule, 
no  governments,  not  always  even  the  very 
worst,  are  without  it.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  with  a  kind  of  good  intention  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick  was  broken,  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  recalled ;  and  that  the  king  of 
Naples  meant  well  when  he  trampled  un- 
der foot  the  constitution  which  he  had 
sworn  irrevocably  to  observe,  and  broke 
up  the  basis  of  all  law  in  his  country. 
Good  intention  of  the  same  and  no  better 
kind  may  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the 
series  of  Parliaments  which  stifled  or 
threw  out  the  scores  of  bills  intended  to 
qualify  the  Irish  land  laws;  including 
even  the  House  of  Lords,  which  resisted 
effectually  the  effort  of  a  Conservative 
government  in  1845  to  mitigate  the  fright- 
ful evils  disclosed  by  the  Devon  Commis- 
sion. 

It  is  more  material  to  ask  whether  this 
good  intention  was  well  informed.  Now 
we  cannot  affirm  that  the  Parliaments  be- 
fore 1829  were  well  informed  which  suf- 
fered the  question  of  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities  to  fester,  until  the  only  choice 
remaining  was  between  concession  and 
civil  war.  But  after  1829?  The  Parlia* 
ment  of  1847,  which  passed  the  Encum* 
bered  Estates  Act,  had  an  undoubtedly 
good  intention,  the  intention  of  introduc- 
ing capital  into  Ireland.    But  its  want  of 


information  and  care  was  so  gross,  that 
we  DOW  look  back  with  astonishment  upon 
a  measure  which,  ih  a  country  where  the 
improvements  had  almost  universally  been 
made  by  the  tenants,  sold  those  improve- 
ments over  their  heads  to  the  incoming 
purchasers,  and  paid  the  price  to  men  who 
had  not  the  smallest  moral  title  to  receive 
it.  I  go  farther  and  I  touch  what  con- 
cerns myself.  Was  the  Parliament,  or 
the  government  of  1880  well  informed, 
when,  guided  by  local  officialism,  it 
deemed  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  to  be  the  proper  cure  for  the 
agrarian  disprders  of  Ireland  ? 

But  in  truth  the  difficulty  lies  much 
deeper.  We  are  treating,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  the  local  concerns  of  Ireland, 
which,  as  distinct  from  inmerial  concerns, 
hold  a  position  quite  dinerent  from  any 
that  belongs  to  those  of  Scotland  or  of 
Wales.  On  this  side  the  Channel,  public 
authority  administers  the  law  in  sympathy 
with  the  people.  On  tiie  other  side  it 
does  not ;  law  wears  in  Irish  eyes  a  for- 
eign garb ;  and  restraints  upon  hberty  had 
so  late  as  in  1885  become  almost  *hal»tuaL 
In  these  circumstances  it  is  proposed  to 
provide  the  Irish  people  with  a  constitu- 
tional machinery  tor  the  despatch  of  con- 
cerns properly  their  own.  The  opposite 
contention  is  that  they  ought  to  remain 
under  the  immediate  care  of  Parliament, 
together  with  all  other  concerns  imperial 
and  local.  Now  I  am  far  from  sure 
whether  as  regards  the  infinitely  simpler 
cases  of  Scotland  and  Wales  this  system 
will  work  for  another  ten  years.  But  these 
are  not  burning  questions.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  case  of  Ireland,  in  its  relation  to 
the  manner  in  which,  under  the  primary 
necessities  of  one  sjrstem,  a£Eairs  of  State 
are  carried  on. 

The  vast  business  of  this  empire  is  not 
worked  as  are  the  afiEairs  of  a  shop,  fac- 
tory, or  farm.  There,  and  in  human  life 
generally,  the  day  suffices  for  the  work  of 
the  day,  and  the  agents  for  the  acts  to  be 
done.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  no  effort 
has  availed  to  transact  the  business  within 
the  time,  or  to  make  the  agency  equal  to 
the  work.  And  all  this  congestion  is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  primary  condi- 
tions of  party  government,  whicn  inces- 
santly mix  with  the  merits  of  each  case  a 
cross  discussion,  as  to  the  effect  it  may 
have  in  bringing  administration  to  a  stana- 
still  by  overthrowing  the  government  of 
the  day.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
best  government  never  can  do  its  duty, 
but  only  a  small  part  of  -its  duty.  Among 
the  particulars  ot  State  afiEairs,  the  stni^^ 
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gle  for  life  is  incessant,  and  ends  in  the 
survival  of  the  strongest.  Not  the  strong- 
est in  fitness  or  in  merit,  but  the  strongest 
in  the  sum  of  heterogenous  considerations, 
gathered  out  of  the  world-wide  relations 
of  the  empire,  and  the  intricate  working 
of  Parliamentary  forces,  which,  when  taken 
together,  best  compound  and  represent 
the  public  interest  in  dealing  with  what 
must  be  dealt  with,  and  in  postponing^ 
what  only  may.  In  questions  organic  and 
constitutional,  Ireland  has  had  more  than 
her  share.  But  in  that  regular  provision 
for  the  wants  of  the  people  which  is  the 
business  of  civilized  government,  she  has 
had,  and  can  have,  little  part.  Her  weak- 
ness is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
representatives  of  her  people  are,  and 
while  the  present  methods  last  must  be, 
almost  entirely  excluded  from  that  en- 
hanced influence  on  affairs,  which  is  con- 
ferred by  official  life.  I  will  not  now  stop 
to  show  that  in  popular  education,  in  the 
administration  of  justice  through  the  mag- 
istracy, in  local  government,  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  have  methods  which, 
whether  perfect  or  not,  have  in  the  main 
been  deemed  by  the  nation  either  good  or 
tolerable,  while  in  Ireland  the  case  is  re- 
versed. What  I  wish  particularly  to  put 
into  clear  view  is  the  hardship  Ireland 
suffers  from  having  her  local  affairs, 
which  to  her  are  so  vital,  brought  into 
competition  with  other  demands  which 
must  usually  prevail.  The  first  necessity 
of  government  is  to  have  the  law  in  har- 
mony with  the  people.  When  this  neces- 
sity is  satisfied,  the  inconveniences  of 
legislative  arrear  may  be  borne.  But 
where  as  in  Ireland  it  is  not,  those  arrears 
will  not  only  be  far  heavier,  but  they  will 
bear  a  character  wholly  different.  In 
political  affairs,  when  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply  of  power  to  meet  it,  **the  weak- 
est pjoes  to  the  wall."  Ireland  will  always 
be  the  weakest ;  and  not  only  the  weakest, 
but  the  sorest.  I  speak  in  this  matter  as 
one  who  has  seen  what  he  describes.  I 
affirm  that  it  does  and  must  happen  that 
a  Cabinet  has  to  compromise  the  good 
of  Ireland,  in  matters  strictly  her  own, 
for  considerations  essentially  non-Irish. 
Practical  and  primary  interests  of  Ireland 
are  set  aside  or  postponed,  from  special 
as  well  as  general  difficulties ;  sometimes 
the  necessity  of  party,  sometimes  the 
crotchet  of  a  clique^  whether  Liberal  or 
Conservative,  sometimes  the  want  of  the 
needful  contact  between  the  official  corps 
and  those  who  represent  the  Irish  people, 
sometimes  the  unpalatable  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  available  time  of 


Parliament  has  already  been  consumed  in 
her  name ;  consumed,  that  is,  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  govern  her  without  taking  heed 
of  that  one  Irish  want,  wish,  thought,  and 
aspiration,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  every 
other. 

I  submit,  then,  that  the  good  intention 
of  Parliament  towards  Ireland,  even  if  un- 
deniable, has  often  been  eaui vocal,  has  in 
essential  matters  been  fatally  ill  informed ; 
and  that  the  machinery  of  our  imperial 
legislature  has  been  shown  by  our  present 
experience  to  be  ill  adapted  for  the  de> 
spatch  of  purely  Irish  concerns. 

VIII.  Whether  the  present  State  rela* 
tions,  tested  by  results,  are  so  far  safe  and 
satisfactory,  that  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  ou^ht  to  be  prepared  to  make 
efforts,  andundergo  sacrinces,  in  order  to 
maintain  them  ? 

It  will  have  been  observed  by  the  joui^ 
nal-reading  public,  that,  through  a  wide 
circle  and  outside  the  Liberal  party,  it  has 
become  fashionable  to  express  a  warm 
desire  for  a  large  Irish  Land  Purchase 
Bill.  From  the  Liberal  point  of  view  it  is 
natural  enough  on  hearing  such  utterances 
to  rejoin,  '*  What  think  you  of  the  recefH 
tion  eiven  by  the  electorate  at  large  to  the 
Land  Purchase  Bill  of  the  late  ffovem- 
ment?  and  does  that  reception  offer  yoa 
much  inducement  to  try  again?*'  From 
the  other  point  of  view,  it  is  as  natural. 
and  is  rather  usual,  to  reply  that  risks  ol 
collision  and  of  loss,  intolerable  in  coo* 
nection  with  the  separation  of  the  coun* 
tries,  may  be  bearable  and  prudent  when 
the  object  is  still  to  keep  Ireland  in  the 
present  sisterly  embrace,  and  even  to  hdg 
her  closer  than  before. 

The  Question  I  wish  to  consider  is 
simply  this:  Whether  our  present  rela* 
tions  to  Ireland  exhibit  a  state  of  things 
so  desirable  that  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
run  a  risk  in  money  or  any  other  risk  in 
order  to  maintain  them;  m other wordb, 
whether  it  is  so  valuable  that  the  British 
nation  ought  to  pay  a  price  for  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  observe  that  it  is  a 
commodity  for  which  wc  pay  a  heavy  price 
in  money  already.  The  question,  how 
great  is  this  price,  has  never  yet  been 
sounded  to  the  bottom.  But  the  aound- 
i  ngs  have  gone  pretty  far.  We  know  upon 
indisputable  evidence  that  the  optiooil 
civil  expenditure  of  the  State  for  each  pei^ 
son  of  the  thirty  millions  (I  speak  all  aloiig 
in  round  numbers)  inhabiting  Great  Brita&i 
is  about  eight  shillings,  and  for  each  pei^ 
son  of  the  five  millions  inhabiting  Ireland 
about  sixteen  shillings.  The  items  of  dis* 
putable  apportionment  in  this  oonpnlih 
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tion  are  so  few  that  their  bearing  on  the 
general  result  may  be  overlooked.  Our 
present  relations  with  Ireland  involve 
therefore  the  payment  of  an  annual  price 
amounting  to  eight  times  five  millions  in 
shillings,  or  two  millions  of  pounds  per 
annum.  Is  this  because  monev  does  not 
eo  so  far  in  Ireland  as  in  England  or 
Scotland  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  goes  far- 
ther. Because  Ireland  is  a  poorer  coun- 
try, it  ought  to  yield  us  more  for  our 
money.  If  we  take  this  difference  at  one- 
eighth,  the  population  ol  Ireland  ought  to 
cost  not  eight  shillings,  but  seven ;  and 
the  price  we  pay  for  our  privilege  in  up- 
holding the  present  state  of  things  rises 
to  two  millions  and  a  quarter.  Is  mis  then 
a  charge  the  excess  of  which  is  due  to 
circumstances  operative  only  for  the  mo- 
ment ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  excess 
which  has  continually  grown,  and  is  sure 
to  grow.  A  new  chapter  of  excess,  in- 
deed, was  opened  in  August  last,  when 
the  administration  propounded  their  pol- 
icy of  public  works,  at  the  charge  wholly 
or  partially  of  the  State,  for  Irel^d.  Nor 
IS  that  proposal  one  for  which  they  can 
be  blamed.  It  is  part,  in  reality,  of  the 
mandate  which  they  have  received  from 
the  English  electorate.  Just  as  in  the 
colonies,  before  they  obtained  home  rule, 
we  had  to  bear  many  charges  from  which 
we  are  now  exempt,  so  in  Ireland  each 
refusal  of  self-government  will  have  to 
be  gilded  with  a  new  coating  of  public 
money.  We  have  thus  in  civil  expendi- 
ture alone  an  annual  charge  of  sav  two  and 
a  quarter  millions,  which  as  it  is  perma- 
nent represents  a  capital,  like  two  and  a 
quarter  millions  in  the  funds,  exceeding 
seventy  millions  sterling;  and,  as  it  is 
steadily  increasing,  represents  in  reality 
much  more. 

But  there  is  also  to  be  considered  the 
important  head  of  militarv  expenditure. 
We  have  not  under  this  nead  the  same 
means  of  accurate  comparison;  because 
the  average  amount  of  force  maintained  in 
the  two  islands  would  not  perhaps  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  exact  criterion.  Great  Brit- 
ain is  so  to  speak  the  military  bank,  from 
which  must  be  drawn  whatever  supplies 
Ireland  may  need.  It  was  proposed  un- 
der the  lately  rejected  Government  of  Ire- 
land Bill  to  charge  Ireland  with  one  and 
two-thirds  millions  annually  for  army  and 
navy,  or  say,  1,100,000/.  for  army  alone. 
At  100/.  per  head,  this  sum  would  main* 
tain  a  force  of  eleven  thousand  in  Ireland. 
If  we  take  the  average  amount  of  the 
standing  army  in  Ireland  at  twenty-five 
thousand,  the  saving  with  eleven  thousand 


would  be  1,400,000/1  per  annum.  The 
demands  of  Scotland  suid  Wales  in  mili- 
tary force  are  sm^,  and  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  Ireland  would  not  re- 
Quire  a  force  nearly  so  large  as  eleven 
thousand  men*  Others  may  say  she  would 
require  more.  But  it  may  oe  remembered 
that,  when  Ireland  in  the  last  centur}'  had 
a  government  and  army  of  her  own,  she 
entailed  in  peace  no  military  charge  upon 
this  country.  And  if  it  were  desired  on 
this  side  the  Channel  to  revive  that  sys- 
tem, I  have  never  heard  that  she  would 
object  No  one  can  deny  that  the  mili- 
tary charge  of  the  present  system  is  enor- 
mous, and  if  the  saving  on  permanent 
charge  were  placed  so  low  as  one  million, 
when  this  is  added  to  the  civil  expendi- 
ture, it  appears  that  our  excess  charge  for 
Ireland  is,  and  under  the  existing  system 
will  probably  continue  to  be,  annually  a 
sum  of  three  and  a  quarter  millions;  so 
that,  to  make  a  permanent  provision  for 
this  charge,  we  should  require  to  lay  out 
a  hundred  millions.  It  would  seem  then 
that  the  proposal  to  make  a  bad  or  doubt- 
ful investment  in  Irish  land  purchase  for 
the  sake  of  the  great  advantage  of  perpet- 
uating or  prolonging  our  relations  with 
Ireland  on  their  present  footing,  is  one 
which  can  hardly  be  recommended  on 
pecuniary  grounds.  It  must  draw  its  at- 
tractions from  some  other  source.     . 

We  may  indeed  at  once  concede  that  a 
debtor  ana  creditor  account  is  not  decisive 
of  the  whole  case.  If  it  could  be  so  in 
any  case  it  would  be  in  this.  For  while 
it  IS  (in  my  judgment)  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  present  relations  with  Ireland 
impose  upon  Great  Britain  a  very  heavy 
charge,  there  comes  from  Ireland  a  com- 
plaint, long,  loud,  and  persistent,  that  she 
IS  unduly  chaiged.  what  is  worse,  it  is 
difficult  to  deny  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  her  complaint  also.  Now  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  an  arrangement  which  is 
dear  but  worth  all  the  money.  It  is  less 
easy  to  conceive  of  an  arrangement,  where 
two  only  are  concerned,  vmich  each  of 
them  finds  extremely  burdensome,  and  yet 
which  one  persistently  forces  upon  the 
other.  Yet  such  a  thing  is  possible  pro- 
vided the  scheme,  however  faulty  as  matter 
of  pounds,  shillinss,  and  pence,  supplies 
an  eauivalent  in  uie  general  content  and 
satistaction  it  produces.  Shall  it  then  be 
on  this  ground  that  the  English  electorate 
may  be  invited  to  persist  in  refusing  to 
Ireland  a  domestic  legislature? 

Full  soon,  however,  we  make  the  dis- 
covery that,  in  opening  a  new  chapter  of 
Uie  inquiry,  we  have  not  got  into  smoother 
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water.  The  Englishman,  asked  whether 
he  finds  satisfaction  in  his  existing  rela- 
tions with  Ireland,  sees  in  the  question 
either  a  bad  joke  or  a  wanton  mocker)'. 
To  the  Irishman,  that  is  to  three-fourths 
of  the  Irish  nation,  no  one  would  put  the 
question  at  all.  They  have  answered  it 
already  by  sending  to  Westminster  eighty- 
five  out  of  their  total  of  one  hundred  and 
one   representatives  of  the  people  to  im- 

Elore  a  great  change  in  those  relations,  as 
eing  for  the  Irish  people  intolerable.  So 
far  therefore  as  the  present  is  concerned, 
the  matter  does  not  admit  of  doubt.  But 
then  there  is  always  the  future  to  fall  back 
upon.  Now  regard  to  the  future,  as 
against  a  slavish  adhesion  to  the  present, 
IS  a  note  of  the  highest  statesmanship. 
But  it  must  be  a  reasonable  regard,  a  re- 
gard which  accepts  every  light  which  argu- 
ment and  experience  can  supply.  For 
otherwise  he  whose  plea  is  not  sustained 
by  a  principle,  a  fact,  or  a  presumption, 
may  always  seek  safety,  if  not  triumph,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

To  which  category  does  the  argument' 
from  the  future  in  this  case  belong? 

The  allegations  cognizable  by  reasoning 
seem  to  be  these.  One,  that  the  Scottish 
Union  having  been  obtained  like  the  Irish 
bv  bribery,  and  having,  at  its  inception, 
afso  been  hateful  to  Scotland,  came  gener- 
ally into  favor  there.  The  other  is  that 
the  Irish,  comparatively  few  and  weak, 
having  learned  the  judgment  of  the  En- 
glish, who  are  many  and  strong,  will  desist 
from  the  prosecution  of  a  hopeless  cause. 

There  was  an  Union  in  Scotland,  and  an 
Union  in  Ireland,  just  as  there  was  a  river 
in  Monmouth  and  a  river  in  Maccdon. 

Scotland,  through  a  long  course  of  cen- 
turies, had  upon  the  whole  maintained 
her  independence.  Ireland  had  been  un- 
der the  mailed  heel  of  England.  Scotland 
had  her  own  legislative  and  executive 
powers.  Our  English  executive  ruled  in 
Ireland,  and  directly  commanded  more 
than  two-fifths  of  the  Parliament  by  place 
and  pension.  In  Scotland,  Mr.  Burton, 
her  latest  and  most  authoritative  historian, 
denies  that  bribery  has  been  proved.  The 
payments  adducea  to  support  the  charge 
scarcely  reach  a  thousand  pounds  for 
every  hundred  thousand  spent  in  Ireland, 
where  there  was  a  vast  further  mass  of 
bribery  through  secret  service  money, 
honors,  offices,  and  commissions.  In 
Scotland,  a  large  independent  national 
party  favored  the  Union  ;  in  Ireland  there 
was  no  such  party.  In  Scotland  the  En- 
glish government  had  not  the  means  either 
to  cajole  or  to  intimidate.    In  Ireland, 


what  was  for  this  purpose  a  foreign  au- 
thority arrested  independent  voting  by 
dismissals  from  office;  foreign  hints  A 
favor  to  Roman  Catholics  were  employed 
to  neutralize  the  higher  opposition,  while 
(witness  Lord  Comwallis)  plunder,  mur- 
der, rape,  and  military  violence  in  every 
form  were  used  to  intimidate  the  people, 
and  the  armed  force  of  the  island  was 
raised  to  a  number  truly  enormous.  Scot- 
land, taken  at  the  worst,  was  like  a  man 
who  had  had  a  fall  in  wrestling,  but  whose 
general  strength  was  unimpaired ;  Ireland 
like  one  who  in  his  fall  nad  received  a 
mortal  shock.  For  the  peers  and  land- 
lords of  the  country,  who  down  to  the 
Union  had  acted  in  the  face  of  England 
as  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  were 
partly  bought  over,  and  partly  by  the  re- 
vival of  religious  bigotry  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  imperial  centre  estranged,  even 
as  now  we  see  them  estraneed,  with  rare 
exceptions,  from  the  national  sentiment  di 
their  countrymen.  Scotland  retained  all 
the  means  she  had  had  before  of  vindicat- 
ing^ her  national  independence.  Ireland, 
united  in  1 795,  was  now  paralyzed  by  the 
war  of  class  with  class,  and  of  religion 
with  religion.  For  Ireland,  the  question 
all  along  was  a  question  between  her  and  a 
foreign  country ;  for  Scotland,  the  contro- 
versy was  domestic  and  national  through- 
out. In  Scotland  the  Union  was  at  fist 
the  object  of  a  factitious,  as  well  as  of  a 
genuine  hostility.  The  Jacobites,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  very  men  who  under  the 
later  Stuarts  had  sought  to  govern  the 
country  by  foreign  influence,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Union  to 
swell  the  chorus  against  it.  Sooner  or 
later,  undue  depreciation  is  commonly 
followed  by  excess  of  praise.  Gradually 
it  came  to  oe  felt  in  Scotland  that  enor- 
mous benefits  had  unquestionably  followed 
the  Union  in  the  shape  of  common  citizen- 
ship and  freedom  of  trade.  The  Unloa 
has  now  for  a  century  or  more  had  the 
credit  of  these  benefits,  which  mi^ht  per- 
haps have  been  conferred  without  it ;  and 
other  circumstances,  among  them  the  vast 
influence  exercised  by  *'the  Magician  of 
the  North/'  and  the  vast  extension  of  pop- 
ular franchises,  have  tended  to  obviate  ail 
jealous  criticism.  Two  facts  are  beycmd 
dispute.  The  immeasurable  advantage  of 
a  moral  union  between  the  two  nations 
has  been  obtained.  And  as  regards  the 
legislative  measure  there  has  been  a  erad* 
ual  process  of  reconciliation  visibfy  at 
work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dive  fuother 
into  the  future.  But  turning  to  the  seoood 
allegation  we  are  bidden  to  found 
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hopes  on  the  expectation  that  the  mind  of 
Ireland  will  submit  to  the  voice  of  En- 
gland given  at  the  general  election  of 
1886.  It  is  expected  that  in  a  matter 
where  Ireland  has  (so  to  speak)  an  integral, 
and  England  a  partial  concern,  the  people 
of  Ireland  will  consent  to  substitute  the 
English  conviction  for  their  own,  and  this 
although  they  have  the  support  of  Scot- 
land»  of  Wales;  and  of  a  large  minority  (to 
say  the  least)  in  England  itself;  even  a 
majority  in  that  part  of  England  where 
English  energy  is  commonly  supposed 
most  to  abound.  Will  this  be  so?  I 
trust  the  matter  will  be  seriously  exam- 
ined ;  for  the  case  will  be  very  serious,  if 
we  should  build  upon  this  expectation, 
and  then  find  ourselves  disappointed. 

Analogy  may  here  afford  us  a  guidance, 
real  if  not  complete  or  precise.  Does  it 
commonly  happen  that  a  smaller  country 
accepts  an  incorporation,  legislation,  and 
administration,  which  it  dislikes,  at  the 
wish  of  a  larger  country?  Belgium  did 
not  accept  it  from  Holland ;  and  she  suc- 
ceeded (happily  for  all)  in  breaking  the 
law  of  Europe  to  sustain  her  refusal. 
Holstein  did  not  accept  the  will  of  Den- 
mark, nor  Lombardy  nor  Venetia  the  will 
of  Austria,  nor  the  Ionian  Islands  the  will 
of  England.  In  all  these  cases  the  minor 
people  has  heard  the  voice,  has  known 
and  felt  the  pressure  of  the  major;  and 
yet  in  every  instance  the  no  of  the  weak 
nas  prevailed  against  the  ay^  of  the  strong. 
We  are  told  that  the  negative  in  the  case 
of  Ireland  is  to  disappear.  Can  so  much 
as  a  single  instance  be  quoted  where  it 
has  been  withdrawn? 

After  1 707,  each  generation  of  men,  as 
it  rose  and  lived  and  passed  away,  saw 
the  Scottish  Union  rise  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Scottish  people.  In  Ireland  the 
case  has  been  exactly  reversed.  There 
is  no  period,  nor  any  fraction  of  a  period, 
at  which  Ireland  has  ceased  to  lament  the 
lost  charter  of  her  nationality.  Down  to 
1829  she  had  absolutely  no  voice  in  Par- 
liament except  a  voice  that  spoke  to  con- 
tradict her  heart's  desire.  She  has  now 
acquired  one,  but  it  was  by  slow  degrees. 
The  spasmodic  effort  at  a  rising  in  1803, 
the  ignored  Dublin  meeting  in  1810,  the 
lawful  county  demonstration  in  1820  put 
down  by  military  force,  just  served,  as  we 
now  see,  to  keep  alive  her  remonstrance. 
The  first  si^^n  of  national  life  appeared  in 
the  Clare  election  of  1828.  A  fresh  ac- 
cess followed  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 
The  short  career  of  Lucas,  and  the  lead- 
ership of  Butt,  produced  further  develop- 
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ments.  Gradually,  and  most  of  all  under 
Pamell,  she  acquired  (he  firmest  form  of 
Parliamentary  organization.  The  sole  re- 
maining bar  was  removed  when  the  narrow 
franchise  opened  out  into  the  fulness  of 
national  expression  under  the  act  of  1884. 
Between  1874  ^^^  ^^5  ^^^  small  phalanx 
gradually,  as  one  seat  after  another  was 
opened  and  refilled,  acquired  solidity  and 
strength.  At  every  stage,  as  the  obstruc- 
tions to  national  utterance  have  been  re* 
moved,  the  voice  has  become  more  and 
more  clear  and  loud.  As  the  popular  rep- 
resentation has  become  a  reality,  it  has 
been  more  and  more  decisively  shown  that 
the  removal  of  such  grievances  as  to  our 
eye  were  impalpable  and  salient,  was  not 
enough.  That  a  people  is  the  best  judge 
of  its  own  internal  wants ;  that  the  Irish 
for  this  purpose  are  a  people ;  that  what- 
ever power  IS  added  to  the  national  stock 
by  improved  education,  by  extended  fran- 
chises, or  by  even  the  humbler  forms  of 
local  government,  will  all  run  into  the  one 
channel  of  steady,  und^n^  demand  for 
the  restoration  of  the  nationsu  life  by  reviv- 
ing, in  Ireland's  ancient  capital,  the  man- 
agement of  Irish  affairs.  Some  may  even 
hold  it  to  be  most  happy  that  the  demand, 
as  it  has  become  sonorous,  has  also  be- 
come by  careful  definition,  in  their  view, 
both  determinate  and  safe. 

It  seems  then  that  the  expectation  which 
we  are  told  to  entertain  is  an  expectation 
in  defiance  of  all  analogy  elsewhere,  and 
of  a  course  of  indications  on  the  spot  reg- 
ularly progressive  and  entirely  consentient 
through  three  generations  of  men.  While 
as  regards  the  comparison  with  Scotland, 
it  stands  thus:  the  one  Union  steadily 
rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  people ;  the 
other  has  witnessed  a  continual  rise  of  the 
forces  arrayed  against  it 

The  sum  then  of  the  matter,  so  far  as 
the  scope  of  the  present  paper  is  con- 
cerned, appears  to  be  this.  As  a  i^eneral 
rule  of  politics,  when  public  attention  has 
been  efiectually  directed  to  some  measure 
or  system,  and  the  question  arises  whether 
it  snail  be  continued  or  abrogated,  those 
who  defend  it  very  commonly  do  it  on 
some  or  all  of  the  following  pleas.  That 
it  is  economical,  a  matter  of  no  insignifi- 
cant concern.  That  it  conduces  to  the 
honor  of  the  country,  and  advances  its 
reputation  in  the  juaement  of  the  world. 
That  it  gives  solid andgeneral satisfaction 
to  the  people.  That  the  removal  of  it 
would  be  a  measure  of  disturbing  and  rev- 
olutionanr  tendency ;  or  that  it  promotes 
the  efficient  working  of  oj^  gavtming 
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institutions.  Now,  when  we  test  the  pres- 
ent methods  for  governing  Ireland  by 
these  criteria,  the  result  is  as  follows. 
P'irst,  that  it  is  governed  at  a  cost  civil 
and  military  which,  if  applied  to  the  em- 
pire generally,  not  even  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britain  could  sustain.  Next,  that 
we  have  banished  the  sons  of  Ireland 
wholesale,  in  this  and  in  preceding  gen- 
erations, to  other  lands  kindlier  to  them 
than  their  own,  and  the  seed  thus  sown 
broadcast  has  grown  up  into  so  many  cen- 
tres of  adverse  foreign  opinion ;  while 
more  generally  I  believe  that  from  the 
whole  compass  of  foreign  literature  it  is 
impossible  to  cull  a  single  witness  in  our 
favor.  Next  that,  instead  of  giving  satis- 
faction to  the  populations  of  the  two 
islands,  every  man  on  this  side  the  water 
is  discontented  with  the  present  relations, 
while  Ireland  regards  them  with  a  senti- 
ment for  which  simple  discontent  is  too 
weak  a  word.  Further,  that  under  the 
name  of  a  conservative  resistance  we  are 
defending  innovation,  while  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  the  Irish  is  to  restore  the  tradition 
of  their  fathers ;  and  that  by  promoting 
absenteeism,  we  estrange  in  sympathy,  and 
too  often  in  person  also,  from  Ireland  the 
most  responsible  of  its  citizens,  the  natu- 
ral leaders  of  society,  and  the  proper 
checks  upon  all  violent  and  disorganizing 
tendencies.  And  lastly,  that  by  blocking 
the  way  with  Irish  business  we  have  effec- 
tually hindered  the  progress  of  British 
legislation,  and  have  now,  while  saddling 
our  Parliament  with  intolerable  labors, 
fallen  into  arrears  which  are  also  felt  to  be 
intolerable.  These  are  propositions  which 
in  their  essence  turn  upon  fact  rather  than 
opinion,  and  which  arc  severed  by  a  pretty 
clear  line  from  the  more  hotly  debatable 
portions  of  the  subject.  And  tne  question 
I  ask  is,  What  are  the  compensations 
which  we  either  have  received,  or  can 
rationally  hope  to  receive,  for  these  grave 
and  serious  mischiefs.'*  Are  discontent 
and  discredit,  penalty  in  treasure  and  in 
the  stoppage  of  good  laws,  commodities 
so  precious,  that  the  people  of  England 
will  make  further  efforts  and  sacrifices  in 
order  to  their  perpetuation  ?  Is  there  not 
a  real  problem  before  us  ?  and  will  not  the 
political  genius  of  this  nation,  which  in 
every  other  quarter  has,  by  the  removal 
of  discontent,  strengthened  and  not  re- 
laxed the  bonds  of  empire,  show  the 
world,  in  the  onlv  case  that  still  remains 
unpro\'ided  for,  tliat,  by  carefully  acting 
on  the  same  principles  in  appropriate 
form,  we  may  be  enabled  to  bring  about 
the  same  beneficial  results  ? 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 
PAT-A-CAKE. 

The  cottage  inhabited  bv  Mrs.  Cable 
with  her  grandchildren,  ana  by  Richard, 
her  son,  when  ashore,  was  small,  built  of 
boards,  painted  white,  with  green  windows, 
and  a  vivid  green  door.  A  good  many 
houses  in  thi&  part  were  of  wood.  When 
a  wreck  was  broken  up,  the  planks  of  the 
deck  sold  very  cheap,  were  bought,  and 
served  for  the  construction  of  cottages; 
they  were  laid  on,  feathered  or  weauer- 
boarded,  so  that  no  joint  could  let  in  vrind 
and  rain.  In  the  west  of  England  such 
houses  would  not  last;  the  ever  moist 
atmosphere  would  bring  about  rot;  bat 
along  the  east  coast  the  sun  is  hot  and  the 
air  dry,  and  these  wooden  houses  will 
endure  for  a  century.  The  cottage  was 
tiled ;  and  over  the  brown  tiles  was  laid  a 
trellis  of  wood,  on  which  a  vine  was 
stretched.  The  vine  was  not  allowed  to 
extend  over  the  wooden  walls;  but' it 
rioted  on  the  roof  and  there  ripened  Its 
purple  clusters.  That  was  a  jgreat  daj- 
for  the  elder  of  the  seven  children  when 
father  ascended  a  ladder  and  scrambled 
over  the  roof,  plucking  the  grape  bunches, 
sweet  and  warm  from  the  sun's  kisses, 
and  gave  a  cluster  to  each. 

Between  the  road  and  the  cottage  was 
a  narrow  strip  of  garden,  hedged  with 
sweetbriar.  In  this  strip  grew  tulips, 
narcissi,  polyanthi,  and  velvety,  brown, 
yellow-eyed  auriculas.  The  soil  suited 
bulbs,  as  does  that  of  Holland. 

The  principal  garden  was  at  the  back  of 
the  cottage;  it  covered  an  acre,  and  ex- 
tended to  a  ditch  and  a  line  of  willows, 
fine  trees  that  whitened  in  every  wind. 
In  those  willows  the  nightingale  built  and 
sung  every  year.  Near  the  dike  also  mw 
a  large,  ungainly  mulberry;  it  had  Been 
originally  a  branch  of  an  old  tree,  cut  off 
by  a  former  inhabitant  of  the  cottage  who 
had  been  eardener  at  the  Hall;  and  he 
had  stuck  the  branch  into  the  soil  of  bis 
own  garden,  where  it  had  taken  root  and 
grown  into  a  tree  that  bore  fruit  in  doe 
season,  but  never  grew  into  a  gainly, 
goodly  tree.  Nor  could  the  children  enjoy 
all  its  fruit,  for  it  leaned  towards  the  dilce, 
and  dropped  many  of  its  fleshy  berries 
into  the  water,  where  they  floated,  nibUed 
at  by  tadpoles  and  gudgeon.    But  there 
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were  enough  for  the  h'ttle  ones  shed  upon 
the  gravel  and  grass,  and  they  picked 
them  up  at  the  time  when  they  fell,  and 
put  them  in  bottles  with  sugar,  and  ate 
them  as  thejr  listed,  smearing  their  lips 
and  hands  with  purple. 

In  the  hedge  were  some  sloe-bushes 
clipped  like  thorns,  and  the  bitter  blue 
berries  were  also  eagerly  sought  by  the 
children ;  but  they  were  not  suffered  to 
pick  the  bullace,  tiny  round  plums  off  a 
small  tree  in  the  angle  of  the  garden. 
These,  grandmother  made  into  preserves 
against  the  season  when  there  was  no 
fruit. 

Now  was  spring,  and  there  was  promise 
of  yield  ;  the  storm  had  torn  off  the  petals 
of  the  apples ;  but  the  low-growing  bullace 
and  the  sloe  blo.ssoms  had  set  before  the 
storm. 

The  children  were  all  out  in  the  sun, 
sitting  on  the  bank,  with  the  sloe-bushes 
behind  them.  Thev  wore  no  hats  or  caps ; 
the  light  air  playeci  with  their  shining  yel- 
low hair.  They  sat  watching  their  father, 
who  was  digging  in  the  garden;  and 
Mary,  the  eldest,  had  the  baby  on  her  lap. 
Grandmother  was  within,  engaged  on 
household  duties.  Numerous  white  but- 
terflies were  about,  chasing  each  other, 
gamboling  over  the  broccoli  plants,  and 
seemed  like  flickering  willow  leaves  adrift 
in  the  air.  Every  Essex  garden  along 
the  coast  has  its  bed  of  white  poppies. 
The  people  suffering  from  ague  and  low 
fever  have  faith  in  the  decoction  of  the 
round  seed-vessels;  but  there  were  no 
poppies  in  Cable*s  garden.  Bessie  had 
never  approved  of  the  use  of  the  narcotic, 
because  her  mother  had  insisted  that,  in 
Cornwall,  folks  got  on  very  well  with- 
out it. 

Richard  had  a  bundle  of  peasticks ;  and 
after  he  had  earthed  up  his  early  potatoes, 
he  be^n  to  stake  the  delicate  trailing 

Eeas,  that  were  already  bursting  into  white 
lossom.  They  should  have  been  staked 
before ;  but  his  duties  on  the  lightship 
had  prevented  his  attending  to  them  ear- 
lier. 

Little  Susie  sat  nearest  the  herb-bed, 
which  was  laid  out  on  the  slope  to  the 
hedge,  and  faced  the  sun.  A  way  to  the 
beach  went  behind  this  hedge ;  it  had  a 
wall  between  it  and  the  garden  —  a  low 
wall,  three  feet  high,  and  from  the  wall 
into  the  garden  sloped  the  bank.  On  top 
of  it  grew  the  sloes.  The  wall  and  bank 
ended  at  the  dike,  and  thence  the  path 
dissipated  itself  in  strands  of  gravel  among 
coarse  turf ;  a  trodden  way  from  the  viE 
lage  led  to  the  expanse  of  wild  ground ; 
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and  from  the  edge  of  that,  every  one  went 
his  own  path. 

The  herbs  grown  on  this  bank  were 
thyme,  marjoram,  mint,  and  rue.  Baby, 
asleep  on  Mary's  lap,  had  a  handful  of 
crushed  young  leaved  of  mint  in  her  tiny 
grasp.  She  had  been  allowed  to  feel  and 
smell  the  fresh  leaves,  and  had  grabbed 
them,  to  thrust  them  into  her  mouth. 
When  plucked  away,  she  had  retained  a 
handful,  and  gone  to  sleep  still  holding  it. 

The  bees  were  busy  over  the  garden, 
searching  in  the  full  sweet  flowers;  and 
Susie  watched  a  great  bumble  which  was 
dogging  its  hind  legs  with  pollen  from 
the  t)lossoms,  when  she  was  startled  to 
see  something  like  a  big  spider  creep 
from  under  the  leafy  sloes  and  run  down 
among  the  thyme  towards  her.  It  was  a 
thin  white  human  hand,  with  the  nerves 
strongly  accentuated,  and  the  blue  veins 
puffed  on  the  back.  On  one  finger  was  a 
gold  ring  with  a  blood-stone  in  it,  engraved 
with  arn^.  Susie  knew  nothing  ot  arms, 
but  she  recognized  the  ring,  and  the  bot- 
tie-green  cujff  on  the  arm  to  which  the 
hand  belonged ;  and  throwing  herself  over 
on  her  breast,  she  laid  hold  of  the  hand 
with  both  hers,  and  proceeded  to  pull  at 
the  ring,  which  she  nad  failed  to  secure 
two  days  before  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Hall. 

As  she  lay  among  the  thyme  trying  to 
get  the  ring  off,  she  saw  under  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  sloes,  between  the  stems, 
the  race  of  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken 
to  granny  in  the  Hall  grounds.  She  could 
maKe  out  that  it  was  the  same ;  she  saw 
his  pale-blue  watery  eyes  and  his  thin 
nose.  The  sun  shone  now  on  one  side  of 
his  nose,  and  she  thought  that  she  could 
see  crimson  on  the  other  side  instead  of 
shadow.  He  held  his  finger  up  to  his  lips 
and  nose,  and  his  head  n^ded. 

Susie  tugged  at  the  hand  and  twisted 
the  ring,  but  could  not  get  it  off. 

"What  are  you  about,  Susie?— crush- 
ing the  thyme  r "  called  her  father. 

The  little  child  turned  her  golden  head 
round,  let  go  the  finger,  and  made  some 
answer  which  Richard  did  not  catch  and 
understand.  When  Susie  looked  again 
for  the  hand,  it  was  withdrawn. 

Voices  were  audible  on  the  path  behind 
the  hedge. 

"  What !  Mr.  Gotham,  you  here  ?  Come 
out  to  solicit  votes  from  the  winkles,  or  to 
tally-ho  after  the  crabs  ?  ** 

"  I  —  I  don't  like  being  chaffed,**  an- 
swered the  gentleman.  "  lam  glad  to  see 
you,  dear  Josephine,  after  your  fortunate 
escape  from  the  sea.** 
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"Today  is  the  last  meet  of  the  har- 
riers," said  the  girl.  *'  Why  are  you  not 
with  them  ?  Cousin  Gotham,  are  not  you 
something  like  the  crab  and  lobster,  that 
assume  their  scarlet  when  their  hunting 
days  are  over,  and  they  are  boiled  and 
done  for  ? " 

"  Your  peril  of  life  has  not  improved 
you,"  complained  Gabriel.  **  You  are  very 
hard  and  unkind.*' 

"  I !  "  laughed  the  girl.  "  Not  a  bit ; 
only  I  do  not  humbug  you,  like  others. 
Now  I  must  leave  you.  What  are  you 
doing  here,  so  far  from  home?  I  have 
come  to  thank  my  preserver  and  see  his 
little  ones,  for  whom  I  have  brought  some 
sweetmeats." 

"You  came  across  the  turf,  I  sup- 
pose ? " 

"Yes.  Have  I  been  trespassing.^  Will 
you  prosecute  me  ? " 

Richard  Cable  had  heard  Josephine's 
voice  and  what  she  said.  He  stood  up- 
right, holding  a  pea  stick,  and  his  face 
became  of  a  warm  color.  He  hesitated 
whether  to  leave  his  work  and  go  to  the 
bank  and  speak  to  her  over  the  nedge,  or 
remain  where  he  was,  and  wait  till  she 
came.  Whilst  he  hesitated,  he  heard  her 
calling  him  from  behind  the  dike. 

"  Mr.  Cable  !  Have  you  a  plank  ?  I 
will  come  over  to  you  this  way,  instead  of 
going  round  by  the  street." 

"There  is  a  bridge,  miss,  a  little  far- 
ther down." 

He  threw  down  the  stick,  and  walked 
along  the  brink  of  the  ditch  to  the  end, 
and  opened  a  wicket-gate  that  closed  the 
passage  over  a  plank. 

She  tripped  across  and  came  through 
the  gate.  "Where  are  the  children?" 
she  asked  ;  then  answered  herself :  "  Oh 
—  there  !  sitting  in  the  sun.  What  yellow 
heads  they  all  have,  and  blue  eyes  !  How 
many?  Seven,  did  you  say?  I  see  but 
six.  Ah  !  one  carries  the  baby.  What  a 
frightful  burden  a  baby  must  be  —  like  an 
imposition  at  school." 

"  Did  you  ever,  when  a  little  child,  go 
out  a  walk  in  spring  and  dig  up  a  prim- 
rose, and  carry  it  home  in  the  lap  of  your 
pinafore  ? "  asked  Cable. 

"  I  did  not  wear  pinafores  when  I  went 
out  of  doors." 

"  Of  your  frock,  then  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  I  may  have  done  something 
of  the  kind." 

"It  was  a  burden ;  but  it  was  a  delight. 
I  have  seven  little  roots  of  primroses  in 
my  arms,  and  I  carry  them  gladly  wherever 
I  go,  thinking  nothing  of  their  weight," 
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said  Richard  Cable.    "  Love  lightens  bur- 
dens." 

"  If  ever  I  did  dig  up  a  flower,  you  may 
be  sure  I  made  tne  nurse  carry  it  for 
me." 

**  I  will  let  no  one  carry  mine  for  me,*' 
he  said,  and  caught  up  the  baby  and  kissed 
it ;  then  Mar}%  held  her  to  his  heart  a 
moment  and  set  her  down  again;  then 
Susie,  Effie,  Jane,  Martha,  Lettice;  and 
as  he  held  up  each,  he  named  the  child, 
only  the  baby  he  did  not  name  —  that  was 
Bessie,  called  after  his  mother.  "  Look 
here.  Miss  Cornellis;  Bessie  is  wear- 
ing the  socks  I  knitted  when  we  were 
wrecked.  I  finished  them  before  I  got 
home." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  children  lov- 
ing you,"  said  Josephine.  "  I  should  love 
any  one  who  cared  for  me." 

"  Have  you  no  one  to  do  that  ?  ** 

She  shook  her  head.  "My  fathers- 
after  his  fashion;  my  aunt — after  hers; 
neither,  no  one  —  after  yours." 

lie  looked  at  her  attentively.  It  seemed 
to  him  indeed  a  marvellous  thing  that  this 
beautiful  girl  should  have  to  complain  of 
lack  of  love. 

"  Go  on,"  she  said,  "with  your  garden- 
ing. I  will  not  disturb  you.  Let  me  sit 
on  the  bank  with  the  children  and  talk  to 
them,  and  watch  you,  and  I  will  sing  to 
them  a  song  and  feed  them  with  sweet- 
meats." 

Then,  almost  reluctantly,  he  returned 
to  the  planting  of  the  pea-rods ;  and  as  he 
worked,  he  looked  across,  between  the 
alder-sticks,  at  Josephine,  who  had  taken 
a  place  on  the  sloping  bank  and  thrown 
oft  her  hat,  as  the  shadow  of  the  twinkling 
willows  fell  athwart  the  place  she  had 
selected.  She  took  out  a  cornet  from  a 
small  basket  she  carried,  and  the  children 
instinctively  gathered  round  her, 

"  It  is  a  duty,"  she  said  to  herself. —  "a 
duty  that  must  be  gone  through.  I  prom- 
ised Cable  to  visit  and  play  with  his  white 
mice."  Then,  as  she  held  up  a  candied 
elval  plum,  and  the  little  creatures  raised 
themselves  towards  it  with  wide  eyes  and 
open  mouths,  and  their  golden  hair  rolled 
back  over  their  shoulders  —  "  After  all,  the 
creatures  are  pretty,  and  perhaps  less  in- 
supportable than  most  children  are,"  she 
said  to  herself. 

She  wore  a  light  dress,  with  a  crimson 
ribbon  about  her  throat  supporting  a  gold 
locket.  There  were  crimson  bows  on  her 
pretty  dress,  sprigged  and  spotted  wi^ 
rose.  The  red  agreed  with  her  dark  hadr 
and  complexion. 
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Richard  Cable  continued  to  observe  her 
as  he  worked.  He  was  flattered  and 
pleased  that  she  took  notice  of  his  chil- 
dren and  sat  down  among  them  to  amuse 
them. 

She  sang  to  them.  She  had  a  rich, 
cultivated  voice ;  she  sang  the  same  mer- 
maid's air  that  she  had  sung  in  the  stranded 
ship  —  the  song  from  "Oberon."  Rich- 
ard Cable  could  not  understand  the  words, 
knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  song; 
but  he  recalled  the  melody  at  once  —  a 
lovely  melody  among  all  the  beautiful 
creations  of  Weber.  Josephine  took  little 
Bessie  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  swayed 
the  child  as  she  sang :  — 

O  wie  wogt  cs  sich  schon  auf  der  Fluth, 
Wcnii  die  miide  Welle  im  Schlummer  ruht. 

Cable  signed  to  Mary,  who  looked  round 
to  her  father  with  a  pleased  face;  and 
Mary  started  to  her  feet  and  ran  to  him 
when  he  beckoned. 

'*  Bring  me  her  hat ;  do  not  let  her  see," 
whispered  Cable. 

Then  the  child  rejoined  the  group,  and 
presently  returned  with  the  straw  hat  of 
Josephine. 

Richard  had  stooped  to  the  border  of 
red  double  daisies  and  gathered  some,  and 
these  he  now  thrust  under  the  red  ribbon 
that  girded  the  white  straw.  Then  he 
resumed  his  work  ;  and  when  Josephine 
had  ceased,  she  heard  a  whistle,  soft  and 
sweet,  repeating  from  among  the  peasticks 
the  air  of  the  mermaid's  song. 

"  Hark,  hark !  '*  exclaimed  Josephine, 
laughing;  "do  you  hear  the  nightingale ? 
It  has  caught  my  air." 

"  No ! "  said  little  Effie.  "  It  is  dada 
whistling." 

**  He  knows  that  tune,"  said  Mary.  "  He 
has  whistled  it  since  he  came  home  to 
us." 

Richard  Cable  had  not  known  it  before 
he  heard  the  girl  sing  it  on  the  stranded 
lightship  ;  after  that,  he  could  not  shake  it 
out  of  his  head.  Why  did  not  Cable  leave 
his  work  and  go  up  to  the  girl  and  .speak 
to  her.?  Was  his  work  of  so  great  im- 
portance that  it  could  not  be  neglected  for 
a  few  minutes  ?  Was  his  time  so  precious 
that  he  could  devote  none  of  it  to  her? 
No  ;  he  was  afraid  of  her.  He  was  indeed 
attracted  by  her;  but  the  attraction  she 
exercised  on  him  alarmed  him.  He  had 
thought  a  good  deal  about  her  since  he  had 
returned  home ;  as  the  tune  of  the  mer- 
maid's song  hung  about  his  memory^  so 
did  her  face,  so  did  the  words  she  had  said, 
the  intonation  of  her  voice,  the  xnovements 
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of  her  graceful  figure.  All  the  time  that 
she  sang  and  played  with  his  children,  he 
was  aware  of  a  power  exerted  to  draw 
him  to  her  through  the  barrier  he  built 
up  between  of  peasticks.  Nevertheless, 
he  would  not  yield  to  the  force,  because 
he  had  an  instinctive  consciousness  that 
it  was  harmful  to  him,  would  disturb  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  trouble  his  relations  to 
his  children.  She,  also,  as  she  sat  with 
the  children,  wanted  him  to  leave  his  gar- 
dening and  come  to  her.  She  was  drawn 
to  him  by  his  simplicity,  his  sympathy, 
gentleness,  and  truth  —  Qualities  she  did 
not  meet  with  in  her  own  nome,  and  which 
possessed  a  strange  fascination  for  her. 
She  had  told  him  to  continue  his  work, 
but  was  vexed  that  he  had  taken  her  at  her 
word. 

Then  she  called  out :  "  Come  here,  Mr. 
Cable  I  I  must  show  you  something." 

He  could  not  refuse;  he  came  slowly 
towards  her,  shyly,  with  his  cap  off,  and 
the  sun  on  his  curling  hair. 

"  See  I "  she  exclaimed  gleefully ;  "  I 
have  taught  your  baby  something.  It  can 
even  now  enjoy  pat-a-cake  baker's  man. 
You  told  me  on  the  ship  that  it  had  not 
reached  that  pitch  of  education;  I  have 
carried  her  over  the  Rubicon." 

Cable  smiled  as  he  saw  Josephine  re- 
peat the  infantile  verses  whilst  she  struck 
the  baby's  little  palms.  As  the  group  was 
intent  on  the  play,  they  heard  a  cough; 
and  Josephine  looking  round  was  sur- 
prised  to  see  her  father  in  the  earden. 
She  colored,  rose  up,  and  gave  the  baby  to 
Mary. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  you,  Mr.  Cable," 
said  Comellis.  *'  I  little  supposed  that  I 
should  And  my  daughter  here.  She  ought 
to  be  at  home ;  it  is  her  practising  hour 
on  the  piano ;  but  her  late  escapade  has 
unhinged  her;  she  neither  recognizes 
what  she  ought  to  do,  nor  is  aware  where 
she  ought  not  to  go." 

•*  How  did  you  come  here,  papa  ?  "  asked 
Josephine,  not  at  all  abashed. 

"  I  came  by  the  door  of  the  house* 
Mrs.  Cable  told  me  I  should  find  her  son 
in  the  garden ;  she  did  not  tell  me  I  would 
find  vou  here." 

**  §he  did  not  know.  I  came  over  the 
dike." 

•*  It  is  indifferent  to  me  how  you  came : 
I  shall  take  good  care  to  see  you  back," 
he  said  coldly.  "  I  am  here  to  speak  not 
to  you,  but  to  Mr.  Cable."  He  turned  to 
Richard,  who  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled 
expression.  ^ 

**  You  were  good  enough  to  save  Miss 
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Cornellis  from  drowning,"  said  the  gentle- 
man stiffly,  with  a  caldlace.  "1  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  come  here  to  offer  you  a 
small  gratuity  —  acknowledgmcDt,  I  mean, 
for  your  services.  I  cannot  in  conscience 
allow  your  act  to  pass  unrewarded." 

Cable  became  very  red. 

Josephine  looked  sharply  at  him. 

"  I  ex[jcc[  no  acknowledgment,"  said  the 
sailor  curtly. 

"  You  may  not  expect  it ;  but  that  will 
not  prevent  your  accepting  it — a  ten- 
pound  note." 

Cable  put  his  hand  behind  him.  "I 
will  receive  nothing,  sir,"  he  said.  "What 
I  did  for  Miss  Josephine  svas  my  duty. 
I  would  do  it  for  any  one.  I  refuse  an 
acknowledgment.  I  am  paid  already, 
over  and  over,  by  Miss  Josephine's  visit 
to-daj-." 

"That  is  right,"  said  Josephine,  with  a 
flash  out  of  her  brown  eyes.  "  I  knew  you 
would  refuse." 

"Of  course  I  dct  I  would  do  anything 
in  the  world  for  you,  if  you  were  in  any 
danger,  in  any  trouble ;  you  know  that,  1 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  the  girl. 

Cable  was  agitated,  partly  with  anger  at 
the  proposal  of  the  father,  partly  with 
exultation  at  the  daughter's  recognition 
of  his  readiness  to  serve  her  unrewarded. 

"  Papa,"  said  Josephine,  with  a  wicked 
light  in  her  eyes  and  her  lips  twitching 
maliciously,  "if  you  are  really  grateful 
to  Dicky  Cable  and  wish  to  pi  ease  him, 
not  humiliate  him,  shall  I  tell  you  what  to 
do?" 

"What?"  he  asked,  frowning. 


Play  pat-a-eake  with  the  baby."    She 

;d,  caught  up  little  Bessie,  gave  her 

held  the  child  towards  her 


stoopei 
a  ki.ss 
fatlier. 

Mr.  Cornellis  turned  sharply  away. 
"  How  can  you  be  so  inconsiderate,  so 
foolish,  Josephine  !  Come  home  instantly 
with  me." 

From  behind  the  sloe  hedge  sounded 
a  cackling  laugh ;  but  though  Cornellis 
heard  it,  he  gave  it  no  heed. 

As  he  left  the  cottage  with  Josephine, 
he  turned  to  her  with  an  ugly  expression 
on  his  mouth,  and  said  :  "  You  are  a  fooL 
Do  yoH  not  know  what  you  arc  exposing 
yourself  to?  Do  you  not  think  that  peo- 
ple will  talk?" 

"Talk  — talk  about  what?" 

"  1  say  you  arc  a  foot.  I've  heard 
snetrs  already  — about  you  andtliat  lout." 

"  What  lout  ? " 

"  Richard  Cable." 

"  Dicky?    I'm  sure  I  do  not  care." 


WILUAU    BARNES   AND    UtS    POBUS   OF 

RURAL  LIFB 

IN  THE  DORSET  DIALECT.* 

WiLLiAU  Barnes,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  least  widely  appreciated 
poets  of  our  time,  was  bora  id  iSoo  or 
iSoi  at  an  old  farmhouse  near  Sturmiiu- 
ter  Newton  in  Blackmore  Vale,  Dorset; 
a  county  wherein  his  forefathers  had  held 
land  for  several  centuries.  His  parcnta 
were  not  wealthy,  and  the  intention  wu 
10  bring  him  up  to  some  kind  of  business  \ 
but  from  his  mother  he  inherited  »  taste 
for  poetry  and  art,  and  his  own  bright, 
can;er,  yet  tenacious  and  persevering  spirit 
led  the  boy  to  train  himself  diligently  in 
languages  and  literature.  After  a  few 
years  spent  in  solicitors'  offices  as  clerk, 
ne  set  up  as  a  schoolmaster  at  Mere,  and 
afterwards  at  Dorchester,  making  hinuelf 
meanwhile  master  not  only  of  Latin  and 
Greek  and  the  chief  modern  European  Uu> 
j^uagL's,  but  also  of  Sanskrit,  Persian,  and 
Mubrew.  But  that  intense  interest  and 
alfcciion  for  his  own  country  which  is 
siampod  on  every  poem  that  he  wrote, 
concentrated  his  studies,  above  all,  upon 
the  ^\'elsh,  the  early  English,  and  the 
great  country  dialects  from  which  our  own 
present  tongue  has  been  de^-eloped. 

In  1S38  Mr.  Darnes  began  bis  university 
career  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge.  The 
rest  of  his  life  may  be  briefly  told.  In 
1844  his  first  collection  of  DcKset  poems 
appeared,  followed  in  1847  and  1S63  br 
two  more.t  Many  other  books  on  philol- 
ogy, historv,  and  archxology,  proved  his 
energy  ana  range  of  interests.  In  1847 
he  took  holy  orders,  and  in  1S63  became 
jiarisli  priest  of  Winterboume  Came,  close 
to  Dorchester,    And  here,  respected  and 


eighty-sixth  year,  peaceful,  happy, 
and  bright  in  spirit  as  a  young  child. 

In  the  October  of  1885  I  had  the  privi- 
legL-  of  visiting  Mr.  Barnes  in  his  low- 
roomed,  thatched,  cottage  rectory  at  Came. 
He  was  then  wholly  confined  to  his  bed- 


;  whi 


as  he  sat,  propped  np,  wi 
nry^air  and  beard,  in  a  scanet  cap 
dressing-gown  edged  with  sotm 
ur,  he  seemed  the  living  present- 
some  high-bom  Venetian  senator 

tDr>  delinnd  is  ih*  Tlitiln  af  th*  'tiiii^. 
cmbci,  1RS&,  by  v.  T.  FalfTiTB.  iiiiitiiii  i  tl 
the  Univtnity  of  Oxterd. 

hriE  co'lcclini  wen  p-"'- 

ith.si™?ry,i.rM,™ 

which  I  have  nol  mma  (o  n«HM 
Dt  in  iSUbT  HiobBUb  ud  Ck 
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or  doge,  such  as  might  have  been  painted  variety  of  human  interests,  unsurpassed 
by  Tintoretto  for  the  great  council  hall  of  by  any  pastoralist  knovm  to  me ;  yet  at 
the  Ducal  Palace.  His  hands  were  thin  the  same  time,  he  retains*  himself  within 
and  delicate,  his  eye  brilliant  in  lustre,  his  its  limits  with  unerring  accuracy.  The 
brow  beautifully  moulded.  Everything  idea  and  the  execution  are  always  in  per- 
exprcssed  refinement  of  mind  and  beauty  feet  accordance.  No  pastoral  poetry  is 
of  soul ;  the  brightness  of  the  poet*s  eter-  more  uniformly  and  delightfully  sincere, 
nal  youth  ;  the  peace  which  is  enjoyed  fresher  from  homely  life,  more  untouched 
only  by  "the  royal  heart  of  innocence."  by  literary  or  imitative  infusion.  Barnes's 
He  spoke  to  me  a  little  about  the  work  of  inventive  imagination  was,  in  fact,  so  fer- 
his  life,  with  the  cheery  consciousness  of  tile  that  he  never  needed  to  look  for  sub- 
one  who  had  tried  throughout  to  do  his  jects  beyond  his  native  horizon ;  in  all  his 
duty  to  God  and  man ;  seeming  equally  three  hundred  and  more  songs,  I  hardly 
glad  to  live,  and  happy  in  the  near  pros-  discover  a  trace  of  previous  poetry,  new 
pect  of  departing.  or  ancient 

I  left  him  with  wishes  that  we  might  Upon  these  grounds  it  may  be  claimed 

meet  again.    But  it  was  not  to  be.    On  that  Barnes  was  true  to  the  idea  of  the 

this  day  month  — the  nth  of  last  October  pastoral  with  unique  fidelity.     In  all  his 

—  I  was  again  before  the  gate  leading  work  there  is  no  allegory  of  his  own  life, 

down  to  the  little  rectory,  deep  amongst  as  in   Vergil;   no  intrusive  "scrannel" 

trees  as  yet  untouched  by  autumn.    There  note  of  theological  bigotry,  as  in  Lycidas  ; 

I  saw  the  plain  elm  coffin  carried  out  and  no  bucolic  diseuise,  as  in  the  "Aminta** 

E laced  on  a  little  hand-bier,  covered  only  and  the  "  Shepheard's  Calender."    As  he 

y  many  wreaths  and  crosses  of  white,  has  told  us  himself,  he  had  but  one  ulti- 

spring-like  flowers  ;  then  drawn  forth  and  mate  aim  in  writing  throughout,  which  he 

followed  by  a  little  crowd  of  the  poet's  defined  much  as  Wordsworth  defined  his 

children  and  grandchildren.     In  company  own  object,  "  to  add  sunlight  to  daylight,*' 

with  many  friends  and  neighbors  —  words  to  give  pure,  high,  and  lastine  pleasure ; 

which  in  his  case  were  identical  —  I  f ol-  to  enlarge  his  own  country  folks  stock  of 

lowed  to    his    own   gray  little    church ;  healthy  nappiness.    And  this  he  set  him- 

where,    with    the   sweet,   solemn   words  self  to  do  by  a  true  picture  of  the  whole 

which  he  had  himself  read  often  over  old  Dorset  life  and  landscape    before    him, 

and  young,  and  the  nosegays  of  cottage  drawn  in  the  homely  grace  of  the  dialect, 

flowers  which  the  children  shyly  dropped  handed  down  in  Blackmore  Vale  from  the 

into  his  grave,  in  the  sure  and  certain  old  days  of  Wessex. 

Christian  hope,  he  was  laid  to  rest  from  It  was  truly  "as  a  lover  or  a  child" 

his  labors.  that  Barnes  felt  for  his  own  country ;  he 

I  will  now  first  tr)r  to  define  the  general  would  have  joined  Wordsworth  in  that 

aims  and  characteristics  of  Barnes  as  a  passionate  cry  — 

poet,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  wishing  ^,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  g^j^s  alone, 

to  leave   his  work   to  speak  for   itself;  with  ambient  streams  more  pure  and  bright 

which,  indeed,  if  we  approach  with  hearts  x^an  fabled  Cvtherca's  zone 

at  once  unbiassed  and  sensitive,  is  the  one  Glittering  before  the  Thunderer's  sight, 

and  only  way  of  gaining  the  pleasure  in-  Is  to  my  heart  of  hearts  endeared 

herent  in  all  true  poetry.     Like  Theocri-  The  ground  where  we  were  bom  and  reared. 

tus,  Vergil,  Tasso,  Spenser,  and  Milton,  y^^d,  as  a  true  philologist,  he  felt  also  the 

Barnes    had  received,  or,  rather,  given  immense  poetical  value  of  our  old  English 

himself  a  full  literary  education.    He  was  dialects ;  a  value  increasing  daily  as  the 

an  eminent  example  of  genuine  high  cul-  literary  language,  by  inevitiile  law,  parts 

tare.    But  more  than  any  of  these  ereat  ^j^jj  -^^  pictorial  expressiveness. 

forerunners  in  the  pastoral,  he  devoted  his  ^jj  ^^^  Qg^er  varies  from  the  key  thus 

muse  to  rural  poetry.    More,  perhaps,  than  chosen.    As  another  poet  has  well  said  of 

any  one  known   to  me,  he  presents  the  him,*  his  poems  are  "the  faulUessexpres- 

image  of  the  true  idyllist.    The  pastor^  sj^^  ^j  elementary  feelings  and  percep- 

has  been  often,  and  often  jusUy,  blamed  tions."    Thoughts  and  words  arc  such  as 

as  artificial,  it  slips  easily  into  affectotion  ^^^^^  ^  natural  or  congenial  to  what  one 

and  unreality;  it  has  always  been  difficult  ^^^    ^i  ^he  finer  mind  of  the  laboring 

for  the  poets  to  keep  their  music  from  countryman;   to  the  sound  intelligence, 

wandering  out  of  the  rustic  key.  From  ^i^^  heartiness  of  the  heart,  which  this 
these  faults  I  think  no  one  has  been  more 

eminently  free  than  Barnes.    He  paints  •  Coventry  Pstmon, /^rftn^A^Cr  iP#vd^  Norean- 

rural  life  with  a  width  of  range,  with  a  ber,  1886. 
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true  child  of  the  soil  well  knew  lay  often 
beneath  the  rough,  rural  figures  of  farmer 
and  cottager.  It  is  with  these  that  Barnes 
throughout  identifies  himself;  painting 
them  always  in  their  plain,  downright  sim- 
plicity ;  in  toil,  struggle,  hardship ;  in  their 
games  and  feasts  ;  their  rough  kindly  hu- 
mor, their  frank'  courtships :  the  day  and 
the  day's  work  sufficient  for  them,  and 
yet  the  horizon  of  the  future  life  neither 
unfelt  nor  unacknowledged.  But  mere 
animal  coarseness,  sordid  want,  cunning 
and  meanness  triumphant,  these  are  ex- 
cluded ;  in  this  sense  he  idealizes  the 
reality  of  life.  Tragedy  also  rarely  oc- 
curs ;  it  would  jar  with  the  cheerful  tone, 
the  dominant  aim  of  healthy  happiness. 
Simplicity,  beauty,  humanity,  are  his  un- 
failing notes,  and  in  accordance  with  this, 
one  of  his  oldest  friends  attests,  **  he  was 
never  heard  to  say  an  unkind  word  of  any 
human  creature." 

Barnes,  although  in  the  points  I  have 
just  noticed  unlike  Crabbe  —  that  stern, 
remorseless  painter  of  common  life  —  in 
another  way  may  be  well  compared  with 
him.  Crabbe,  as  a  great  living  poet  once 
remarked  to  me,  has  probably  set  before 
us  more  human  characters  than  any  poet 
since  Shakespeare.  I  think  we  may  truly 
say  the  same  of  the  number  of  scenes 
which  Barnes  has  found  and  presented  in 
his  native  Dorset.  His  **  motives,"  if  I 
may  use  a  convenient  phrase,  are  almost 
enclless  ;  and  although  many,  of  course, 
must  be  drawn  from  closely  similar  ma- 
terials, yet  it  is  surprising  with  what  skill 
they  are  always  kept  distinct.  I  now  pro- 
pose to  give  some  idea  of  his  wealth  in 
this  respect  by  quoting  a  few  of  his  poems, 
and  describing  others,  taking  first  general 
pictures  of  village  life.  The  Dorset  dia- 
lect is  easy  enough  in  a  book,  but  in  read- 
ing it  will  be  better  that  I  should  put  the 
poems  into  ordinary  Encjlish.  They  lose 
thus,  of  course,  not  a  little,  but  the  loss  is 
inevitable. 

I  begin  with  a  song  upon  the  village 
maidens  of  Blackmore  valley,  in  which 
the  poet  spent  his  boyhood. 

BLACKMWORE   MAIDENS. 

The  priinrwose  in  the  sheade  do  blow, 
The  cowslip  in  the  zun, 
The  thyme  upon  the  down  do  grow, 
The  clotc  where  streams  do  run ; 
An'  where  do  pretty  maidens  grow 
An'  blow,  but  where  the  tow'r 
Do  rise  among  the  brickcn  tuns, 
In  Blackmwore  by  the  Stour. 

If  you  could  zee  their  comely  gait, 
An'  pretty  fcaces'  smiles, 


A-trippin  on  so  light  o*  waSight, 

An'  stepp>^n  off  the  stiles; 

A-gwain  to  church,  as  bells  do  swing 

An*  ring  'ithin  the  tow'r, 

You'd  own  the  pretty  maidens'  pleace 

Is  Blackmwore  oy  the  Stour. 

If  you  vrom  Wimbome  look  your  roadt 

To  Stower  or  Paladorc,* 

An'  all  the  farmers'  housen  show'd 

Their  daughters  at  the  door; 

You'd  cry  to  bachelors  at  hwome^ 

**  Here,  come :  'ithin  an  hour 

You'll  vind  ten  maidens  to  your  noind* 

In  Blackmwore  by  the  Stour." 

An'  if  you  look'd  'ithin  their  door. 

To  zee  em  in  their  pleiice, 

A-do^n  house-work  up  avore 

Their  smil^n  mother's  feace; 

You'd  cry —  **  Why,  if  a  man  would  wite 

An'  thrive,  'ithout  a  dow'r, 

Then  let  en  look  en  out  a  wife 

In  Blackmwore  by  the  Stour.'* 

As  I  upon  my  road  did  pass 
A  school  house  back  in  May, 
There  out  up>on  the  beaten  grass 
Wcr  maidens  at  their  plaj; 
An'  as  the  pretty  souls  did  tweil 
An'  smile,  I  cried,  "The  flow'r 
O'  beauty,  then,  is  still  in  bud 
In  Blackmwore  by  the  Stour." 

With  what  a  tender  lightness  of  toach 
do  these  lines  unite  the  future  to  the 
present  I  They  should  be  compared  with 
the  narrative  of  a  simple  country  ride, 
"  Gwain  to  Brookwell,"  in  which  the  poet, 
with  the  same  natural  ease,  sets  before  as 
the  mingled  comedy  and  tragedy  of  life; 
each  passing  before  us  just  as  scenes  go 
by  when  we  are  travelling.  Then  we  find 
such  other  scenes  as  the  village  sparrow 
feast,  with  the  comic  song  of  the  wit  of 
the  country-side ;  the  contrast  between 
the  bachelor  and  the  married  man;. .the 
tale  of  the  old  woman  whose  market- 
horse,  unknown  to  her,  had  been  a  cavalry 
charger,  and  carries  her,  in  her  red  clos^ 
into  the  middle  of  the  ranks ;  the  Galns- 
borough-like  picture  of  an  old-&tthioned 
squire  — 

That  used  to  ramble  drough  the  sheXdes 
O'  timber,  or  the  bumin  gleiidet. 
An'  come  at  even^n  up  the  leize 
\Vi'  red-ear'd  dogs  bezide  his  knees. 
An'  hold  his  gun,  a-hane^n  drough 
His  earmpit,  out  above  hiA  tooe. 

Barnes  is  so  impersonal,  keeps  himself 
with  true  ancient  epic  simplicity,  so  whoUy 
out  of  sight,  that  the  rural  clei;gy  hardly 

•  jVote  ikatr  it  u*Hi/(trl\  xffr%\  dr 
the  Dorset.  —  Paladore,  iraditi^tuU  Bn 
Shaftesbury, 
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appear  among  his  figures  ;  and  when  the 
squire,  as  here,  is  the  subject,  it  is  less 
his  place  in  the  present  than  in  the  past 
which  is  put  before  us  —  the  poet  always 
handling  things  or  persons  dead  and  gone 
with  a  tender  reverence.  But  he  is  no 
sentimental  dreamer,  and  the  rural  ques- 
tions of  the  day  are  discussed  with  great 
shrewdness  and  comic  power  in  a  number 
of  eclogues.  Such  is  the  dialogue  on 
allotments,  urging  the  great  importance  of 
their  nearness  to  the  cottages,  or  that  on 
enclosing  a  common.  In  another,  Tom  is 
a  *'  leaguer,"  a  socialist  of  some  sort ;  John 
argues  good-humoredly  against  his  theo- 
ries, overwhelming  him  at  last  with  a  racy 
fable.  When,  in  lighter  style,  he  paints, 
till  we  seem  to  see  them,  the  troubles  and 
erplexities  of  the  carters,  whose  wagon 
as  stuck  fast  in  a  miry  road  ;  or  we  have 
a  set  of  country  riddles  told  by  youth  and 
girl ;  the  stage-coach  and  the  railway  are 
contrasted;  or,  as  the  poet's  last  word, 
the  little  adventures  of  a  "  Lot  o'  MaYdens 
a-runn^n  the  Yields,"  lightly  touched  with 
an  almost  Italian  comic  vivacity. 

In  a  different  vein  Barnes  has  made  a 
perfect  little  piece  out  of  the  simple  de- 
scription of  the  country-folk  filling  their 
church  in  silence ;  whilst  the  taking-in  of 
small  waste  spaces  lying  by  the  lanes^ 
side  —  still,  happily,  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  Dorset  —  is  a  natural  matter  for 
the  protest  of  this  born  lover  of  nature 
and  of  childhood :  — 

The  children  wull  soon  have  noo  pleace 

Vor  to  play  in,  an'  if  thev  do  grow. 
They  wull  have  a  thin  musheroom  feace, 

Wi'  their  bodies  so  sample  as  dough. 
But  a  man  is  a-me'ade  ov  a  child. 

An*  his  limbs  do  grow  worksome  by  play ; 
An'  if  the  young  child's  little  body's  a-spweil*d 

Why  the  man's  wull  the  sooner  decay. 
But  wealth  is  wo'th  ngw  mwore  than  health  is 
wo'th ; 
Let  it  all  goo, 
If  't  *ull  bring  but  a  sov'rin  or  two. 

Vor  to  breed  the  young  fox  or  the  heare. 

We  can  gi'e  up  whole  eacres  o'  ground. 
But  the  greens  be  a-grudg'd,  vor  to  rear 

Our  young  childern  up  healthy  an*  sound. 
Why,  there  woont  be  a-left  the  next  age 

A  green  spot  where  their  veet  can  goo  free; 
An'  the  goocoo  wull  soon  be  committed  to 
cage 

Vor  a  trespass  in  zomebody's  tree. 
Vor  'tis  locken  up,  Thomas,  an*  blockin  np, 

Stranger  or  brother, 
Men  mussen  come  nigh  woone  another. 

I  might  add  endless  more  scenes  from 
this  moving  diorama  of  life ;  all  with  the 
same  characterisdcs ;  all  painted  not  only 


with  absolute  simplidty,  but  absolute  sin- 
cerity. This  poet's  eye,  like  Keats's,  is 
always  upon  his  object.  The  details  are 
80  true,  so  sharply  rendered,  that  thev 
seem  purely  photographic ;  yet  if  we  look 
at  them  close,  if  we  recall  similar  countrv 
scenes,  we  shall  see  (as  in  all  true  lana- 
scape  painting),  that  everywhere  they  are 
modified  and  idealized  to  bring  them 
within  the  range  of  poetical  art. 

Barnes's  poems  have  also,  almost  with- 
out exception,  a  finished  unity,  as  deli- 
cately managed  as  what  we  nnd  in  the 
GrecK  lyrics,  rounded  off  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  an  ode  by  Horace.  It  is  thus,  and 
thus  only,  that  he  reveals  his  close  study 
of  classical  poetry,  and  of  Petrarch  (an 
ancient,  as  it  were  in  his  own  despite, 
precisely  through  that  portion  of  his  work 
where  he  was  most  modemX  who  was  one 
of  his  special  favorites.  And  it  is  by 
this  art  that  Barnes  has  given  grace  and 
life  to  many  pieces,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  seems,  in  itself,  almost  too  slight 
afld  familiar.  They  gain  their  effect  oy 
their  perfection  as  wholes. 

Nothing,  at  first  sight,  seems  easier 
than  such  a  style,  as  the  myriad  attempts 
which  have  been  made  in  it  prove.  But 
it  demands,  from  him  who  would  succeed 
in  it,  absolute  freedom  from  egotism,  sim- 
ple disinterestednesss,  perfect  translu- 
cency  of  soul,  and  these  gifts  are  far  too 
rare  to  permit  frequent  success;  at  any 
rate,  when  poetry  has  passed  beyond  the 
first  flush  and  freshness  of  its  youth. 

Sincerity,  simplicity,  unity  —  these  are 
the  broad  features  of  Barnes,  regarded  as 
an  artist  in  words,  which  have  been  thus 
far  before  us.  Let  me  now  complete  this 
general  sketch  of  his  style  by  calling  at- 
tention to  the  peculiar  attitude  which  the 
poet  maintains  throughout  his  work.  I 
may  term  it  an  attitude  of  reserve;  of 
disinterestedness;  an  entire  absence  of 
egotism.  He  himself  is  hardly  seen  in 
the  long  gallery  of  his  creations;  like 
Shakespeare,  be  is  felt  only  as  the  com- 
bining and  creating  human  spirit.  As  in 
Homer,  everytiiing  is  shown  to  us  by  ex- 
ternal, sensible  images,  b^r  putting  the 
scene  in  immediate  simplicity  before  us. 
Poetry  of  this  kind  calls  xorth  our  thoughts 
in  place  of  directly  suggesting  thoughts  to 
us.  Hence  also,  although  full  of  high 
purpose  and  meaning,  Barnes  hardly  ever 
mondizes ;  he  is  too  great  an  artist  to  spoil 
his  poetry  by  preaching;  only,  perhaps,  a 
line  or  two  at  the  close  carry  us,  with 
equal  firmness  and  lucidity  of  touch,  be- 
yond this  world  into  the  region  of  the 
world  unseen.    To  put  it  in  one  word. 
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this  is  objective  poetry,  fh  a  singularly 
pure  and  perfect  form ;  I  know  of  no 
modern  writer  who  has  mastered  it  with 
such  unvarying  success,  and  on  a  scale  so 
considerable. 

Every  style,  however,  as  the  saying  is, 
has  "  the  defects  of  its  qualities."  A  true 
criticism  will  never  pass  these  over ;  and 
he  should  be  the  more  careful  to  notice 
them  who  is  likely  to  fall  into  exaggerated 
praise  in  the  endeavor  to  do  justice  to 
"neglected  virtue."  Barnes's  purely  ob- 
jective, impersonal  manner  now  and  then 
tends  to  be  bald  or  thin  in  its  e£Ecct.  As 
with  Herrick,  his  Devon  fellow-country- 
man of  old,  "rural  ditties"  and  "oaten 
flute  "  now  and  then  may  appear  primi- 
tive and  pale  at  first  hearing,  to  ears 
familiar  only  with  the  full  crash  and  com- 
pass of  the  modern  orchestra.  There  is 
a  monotony  like  that  of  skies  and  seas  and 
forests,  in  these  "short  and  simple  annals 
of  the  poor,"  however  finely  discriminated. 
Perhaps  the  poet's  own  beautiful  and  gra- 
cious nature,  never  letting  him  "say  tin 
unkind  word  of  any  human  creature,'  has 
made  light  and  brightness  too  constant  in 
his  pictures :  — 

Hie  ver  adsiduum,  atque    alienis  mensibus 
acstas. 

Like  those  of  another  master  of  the  ex- 
quisite, Fra  Angelico,  we  may  sometimes 
miss  the  contrast  of  effective  shadow. 
Again,  to  them  whose  taste  in  poetry  can 
find  no  pleasure  except  in  subtle  analysis 
of  character  and  emotion,  in  speculation 
upon  the  problems  and  perplexities  of 
life,  in  personal  revelations  of  feeling,  in- 
trospective brooding,  color  and  sensuous- 
ness  for  their  own  sake  —  in  a  word,  to 
those  who  are  simply  led  captive  and  en- 
slaved by  the  dominant  fashions  of  the 
age;  to  all  such,  Barnes  w^ill  seem  an 
anachronism,  an  Elizabethan,  like  Herrick 
or  Keats,  born  out  of  his  proper  century. 
But  in  Oxford  I  may  look  with  confidence 
for  a  wider,  healthier,  more  liberal  taste ; 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  for  a  clas- 
sical judgment. 

Returning  now  to  the  poems,  I  must 
briefly  notice  the  peculiar  part  which 
landscape  plays  in  them.  This  is  gov- 
erned everywhere  by  that  objective  char- 
acter whicn  I  have  just  tried  to  define. 
Nature  is  looked  at  by  Barnes,  as  by  the 
Greeks,  in  her  pure  simplicity;  as  the 
picture  which  surrounds  us  ;  as  the  scen- 
ery and  background  of  human  life,  not  in 
the  modern  mode  of  which  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  and  others  have  given  us  splendid 
examples,  as  a  living  power  to  teach  man, 


or  sympathize  almost  consciously  with 
him.  But  he  does  not,  with  the  (Greeks, 
treat  nature  as  the  outward  manifestation 
of  divine  or  half-divine  existences.  She 
appears,  rather,  as  a  sort  of  unconscious 
reflex  of  human  life.  The  landscape  of 
each  season,  in  its  turn,  seems,  indeed,  to 
Barnes  to  be  the  genuine  echo  of  our 
emotions;  but  it  is  an  echo  only;  our 
hearts  have,  as  it  were,  supplied  nature 
with  the  answer  which  she  gives  back  to 
us.  Yet  this  echo  is  so  close  and  dear  to 
the  rural  poet's  mind,  that  the  landscape 
is  always  intertwined  in  his  verse  with  its 
dominant  human  interests.  His  descrip- 
tions are  so  accurate  and  lively  in  their 
details,  that  one's  first  word  would  be  to 
call  them  strikindy  pictorial.  But  if  we 
look  close  we  sh^l  find  that  (true  to  the 
essential  laws  of  poetry),  no  painter  could 
really  reproduce  tnem.  It  is  always  some 
human  thought  or  sentiment  whicn  gives 
the  picture  its  unity,  its  effectiveness. 
To  use  his  own  expressive  phrase,  he 
sees  and  paints  the  landscape  not  only 
with  eye-sight,  but  with  mind-sight. 

In  consequence  of  this  attitude  towards 
nature,  this  constant  interfusion  of  the 
human,  it  is  as  difficult  to  find  a  specimen 
of  pure  landscape  in  Barnes  as  it  is  in 
anci  ent  poetry.  "  Jeane  "  and  **  Zummer," 
quoted  later  on,  illustrate  his  method.  I 
will  here  insert  only  an  extract,  the  last 
lines  of  which  have  a  pathetic  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  in  October  that 
this  bright-souled  lover  of  spring 
called  away. 

MAT. 

Come  out  o'  door,  'tis  Si>ringl  'tis  May  I 
The  trees  be  green,  the  viel£  be  say; 
The  weather's  warm,  the  winter  blast, 
Wi*  all  his  tram  o'  clouds,  is  past; 
The  zun  do  rise  while  vo'k  do  sleep, 
To  teake  a  higher  daily  zweep, 
Wi'  cloudless  feiice  a-niDgte  down 
His  sparkl^n  light  upon  uie  groim*. 

We'll  wind  up  roun'  the  hill,  an'  look 
All  down  the  thickly  timber'd  nook. 
Out  where  the  squler's  house  do  show 
His  grey-wall 'd  peaks  up  droogh  the  row 
O'  sheady  elems,  where  the  rook 
Do  build  her  nest;  an'  where  the  brook 
Do  creep  along  the  meilcb,  an'  lie 
To  catch  the  brightness  o*  the  sky; 
An'  cows,  in  water  to  their  kneeSp 
Do  Stan'  a-whisk^n  off  the  vlees. 

Mother  o*  blossoms,  and  ov*  all 

That's  fear  a-vield  vrom  Spring  till  FU1( 

The  gookoo  over  white-weiv'd  seas 


Do  come  to  zing  in  thy  green  t 

An'  buttervlees,  in  giady  flight* 

Do  gleam  the  mwost  fay  ibj  g^  U^^ 
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Oh  I  when,  at  last,  my  fleshly  eyes 
Shall  shut  upon  Ihe  vields  an'  sides. 
Mid  zummei's  zunny  days  be  gone,* 
An'  winter's  clnuds  be  comin  on : 
Noi  mid  I  draw  upon  the  e'th, 
O'  thy  sweet  air  my  leatest  breath ; 
Alaasen  I  raid  want  to  stay 
Behine'  foe  thee,  Q  flow'ry  May  I 
I    have   noticed    Barnes's   sympathetic 
reverence  for  the  past,  for  the  labors  of 
our  forefathers.     All  that  survives  of  the 
work  wrought   by  vanished  hands  has  a 
sweet  pathos  for  bim.     This  tone  is  heard 
whenever  he  touches  on  the  old  manor- 
houses  in  which   Dorset  is  rich,  whilst 
describing  them  always  from  the  point  of 
view  which  might  strike  intelligent  coud- 
try  folk,  whose  thoughts  tuni  naturally 
less  to  architectural  picturesqueness  than 
to  the  life  once  lived  within  them.     Thus, 
in  the  "  Girt  [great]  Wold  House  o'  Mossy 
Stwone"  we   have   this   scene   from   the 
days  of  Queen  Anne  or  Queen  Charlotte : 
An'  there  wer  walks  o'  peavemeat,  broad 
Enough  to  mcake  a  caniage-road, 
Where  steately  leadies  woonce  did  use 
To  walk  wi'  hoopa  an'  hieh-heel  shoes, 
When  yonder  hollow  woak  wer  sound, 
Avore  the  walls  wei  ivy-bound, 
Avore  the  elems  met  above 
The  road  between  em,  where  they  drove 
Their  coach  all  up  or  down  the  road 
A-comin  hwome  or  gwain  abroad. 
The  rummer  air  o'  llieHse  green  hill 
'V  a-heav'd  in  bosoms  now  all  still, 
An'  all  their  hopes  an'  all  their  tears 
Be  unknown  things  ov  other  years. 
Even  the  little  stone  figure  of  a  child  — 
some  rococo  Cupid,  doubtless — set  on  a 
pillar  in  a  park,  becomes  a  living  thing  to 
the  poet.     In  whatever  weather — 
You'll  lec  his  pretty  smile  betwixt 
His  lillle  sheade-mark'd  lips  a-fiicdj 
As  there  his  little  sheapc  do  bide 
Drougti  day  an'  night,  an'  time  an'  tide. 
An'  never  change  his  size  or  dresa. 
Nor  overgrow  his  pretttness. 
Barnes  has  given  also  one  general  pic- 
ture of   the   four   seasons,  personified  as 
figures  who  pass  in  turn  over  the  face  of 
what  he  calls  a  "  year-clock ; "  an  idea  sug- 
gested, perhaps,  oy  the  elaborate  piece  of 
medixval  mechanism  which  was  brought 
away  from  Glastonbury,  and  marks  the 
hours  still  in  Wells  Cathedral.     It  would 
be  injustice  to  mutilate  by  partial  quotation 
this,  which  seems  to  me  the  most  brilliant 
piece  of  his  nature  painting.    1   class  it 
with  the  lovely   poem   of  Keats's  named 
'-Fancy,"  as  holding  the  second  nuk  ia 

•  Mid,  »  Dtritl,  ttaiUt/*r  mtr,  mi(kt,  (r,  ■ 


that  peculiar   style,  of   which    Milton's 
"  Allegro  "  and  "  Penseroso  "  are  the  hith- 


pictures  of  the  cottage  home  with  its  joys 
and  sorrows,  of  course  fill  the  greater  part 
of  the  collection.  I  begin  wi£  a  song  of 
village  love-making:— 

Mr  LOVt  IS  GOOD. 

Mr  love  is  good,  mv  love  Is  fciiir. 

She's  comelv  to  behold,  O, 
In  ev'rything  that  she  do  wear, 

Altho'  'tis  new  or  wold,  O. 
My  heart  do  leiip  to  see  her  walk. 

So  straight  do  step  hci  veet,  O, 
My  tongue  is  dum'  to  bear  her  talk, 

Her  vai'ce  do  sound  so  sweet,  O. 
The  flow'ty  groun'  wi'  Boor  o'  green 
Do  bear  but  vew,  so  good  and  true. 

When  the  do  dt,  then  the  do  oeem 

The  fdiiiest  to  i 
mi  she  do  Stan'  a 

She's  feiiirest  at  her  height,  O. 
An'  she  do  seem  'ithin  a  room 

The  feiujest  on  a  floor,  O, 
Till  I  agdin  do  zee  her  bloom 

Still  leiiirer  out  o'  door,  O. 
Where  flow'ry  groun'  wl'  floor  o'  green 
Do  bear  but  vew,  so  good  an'  true. 

An'  when  the  deiiisies  be  a-prcM'd 

Below  her  vootsteps  waignt,  O, 
Do  seem  as  if  she  lock'd  the  best 

Ov  all  in  walkin  gait,  O. 
Illl  I  do  zee  her  lit  upright 

Behind  the  ho'scs  neck,  O, 
A-holdin  wi'  the  ra^  so  tight 

His  tossen  bead  in  check,  O, 
Where  flow'ry  groun'  wi'  floor  o'  green 
Do  bear  but  vew,  ao  good  an'  troe. 

I  wish  I  had  my  own  free  land 

To  keep  a  ho'se  to  ride,  O, 
I  wiah  I  had  a  ho'te  in  hand 

To  ride  en  at  her  lide,  O. 
Vor  if  I  wer  as  high  in  rank 

As  any  duke  or  lord,  O, 
Or  had  tne  goold  the  richest  bank 

Can  shovel  from  bia  horde,  O, 
I'd  love  her  still,  if  even  then 
She  wer  a  leiaer  In  a  glen. 

Here  we  note  how  the  refrain,  with  it> 
graceful  system  of  rhyme  and  assonance, 
rifts  and  keeps  the  rustic  plainness  of  the 
song  at  lla  due  poetic  level.  Somewhat 
in  the  same  key  is  "  The  Farmer's  Woldeat 
Dft'ter,"  a  firstfate  piece  of  shrewd  humor 
and  good  feeling,  "  Cwain  down  the  Steps 
vor  Water  "  paints  a.  country  maiden  at  a 
well,  with  the  homelv  Doric  beau^  of 
Theocritus  in  his  "Sialian  hours."  Many 
others  I  must  pass  over.  Most  of  them 
tell  of  happy  love;  but  in  the  "Hope  a- 
left  bebU^"  "The  Broken  Heart,"  the 
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singularly  pathetic  "  Love  Child,"  and  oth- 
ers, the  tragic  side  is  painted  with  great 
force,  but  also  with  a  complete  freedom 
from  sentimental  exaggeration.  I  have 
only  space  to  quote 

THE  BROKEN   HEART. 

News  o*  grief  had  overteaken 
Dark-cy'cl  Fanny,  now  vorseiiken; 
There  she  zot,  wi*  breast  a-heav^n, 
While  vrom  zide  to  zide,  wi*  grievte, 
Veil  her  head,  wi*  tears  a-creep^n 
Down  her  cheaks,  in  bitter  weep^n. 
There  wer  still  the  ribbon-bow 
She  tied  avore  her  hour  ov  woe, 
An'  there  wer  still  the  ban's  that  tied  it 

Hang^n  white. 

Or  wringin  tight, 
In  ceare  that  drown *d  all  ceare  bezide  it 

When  a  man,  wi*  heartless  sli^ht^n, 
Mid  become  a  maiden's  blighten, 
He  mid  cearelessly  vorseake  her, 
But  must  answer  to  her  Meaker ; 
He  mid  slight,  wi'  selfish  blindness, 
AH  her  deeds  o'  lov^n-kindness, 
God  wull  waigh  em  wi'  the  slightin 
That  mid  be  her  love's  requiten; 
He  do  look  on  each  deceiver. 

He  do  know 

What  weight  o*  woe 
Do  break  the  heart  ov  ev'ry  griever. 

A  picture  of  married  life  may  follow. 

JEANE. 

W^e  now  mid  hope  vor  better  cheer. 
My  smilen  wife  o'  twice  vive  year. 
Let  others  frown  if  thou  bist  near 

Wi'  hope  upon  thy  brow,  Jeane  ; 
For  I  \'u'st  lov'd  thee  when  thy  light 
Young  sheape  vu'st  grew  to  woman's  height; 
I  lov'd  thee  near,  an  out  o'  zight, 

An'  I  do  love  thee  now,  Jeane. 

An'  we've  a-trod  the  sheenin  bleade 
Ov  ccgrass  in  the  zummer  sheadc, 
An'  when  the  leaves  begun  to  feade 

Wi'  zummer  in  the  weane,  Jeiine; 
An'  we've  a-wandcr'd  drough  the  groun* 
O'  swaven  wheat  a-turnen  brown. 
An'  we've  a-stroll'd  together  roun* 

The  brook  an'  drough  the  leane,  Jeane. 

An'  nwone  but  I  can  ever  tell 
Ov  all  thv  tears  that  have  a-vell 
When  trials  mcade  thy  bosom  zwell, 

An'  nwone  but  thou  o'  mine,  Jeane ; 
An*  now  my  heart,  that  heav'd  wi'  pride 
Back  then  to  have  thee  at  my  zide, 
Do  love  thee  mwore  as  years  do  slide, 

An'  leave  them  times  behine,  Jeane. 

The  "Married  Peair's  Love  Walk," 
"Hallowed  Pleaccs"(a  visit  to  a  wife's 
old  home),  "  Woone  Smile  mwore,"  "  The 
Slant^n  Light  o'  Fall "  (a  christening  scene 
in  autumn),  "  Fatherhood,"  "  TweiP'  (toil), 
—  these  titles  may  serve  to  indicate  the 


poet*s  range.  I  quote  two  stanzas  from 
the  last  named ;  the  scene  is  the  cottager*! 
garden. 

In  wall-zide  sheiides,  by  leafy  bowers^ 

Underneath  the  swayto  tree, 
O'  leate,  as  round  the  moomin  flowers. 

Lowly  humm'd  the  giddy  bee, 
My  childem's  small  left  Toot  did  smite 
Their  tiny  speade,  the  while  the  right 
Did  trample  on  a  deiiisy  head, 
Bezide  the  flower's  dousty  bed. 
An'  though  their  work  wer  idle  then* 

Th^y  a-smilin,  an'  a-tweilin. 
Still  did  work  an'  work  ageiiiL 

Now  their  little  limbs  be  stronger. 

Deeper  now  their  vaice  do  sound; 
An'  their  little  veet  be  longer. 

An'  do  tread  on  other  ground; 
An'  rust  is  on  the  little  bTeades 

Ov  all  the  broken-hafted  spdides. 
An'  flow'rs  that  wer  my  hope  an'  pride 
Ha'  long  agoo  a-bloom^d  an'  died. 
But  still  as  I  did  leiibor  then 

Vor  love  ov  all  them  childem  small. 
Zoo  now  I'll  tweil  an'  tweil  agein. 

In  these  home  pictures  every  word  tells, 
and  there  is  not  a  word  too  many.  They 
show  the  finest  art;  or,  as  it  would  be 
more  true  to  say,  conceal  it.  Children 
especially  are  drawn  with  a  touch  equally 
firm  and  tender;  humorous  or  pathetic,  as 
the  subject  may  be,  never  lallinf  into 
mere  petty  prettmess  or  sentimental  com- 
monplace. Scattered  examples  of  similar 
happy  painting  of  childhood  may  be  found 
among  our  poetry,  that  of  Blake,  great  in 
both  fields  of  art,  especially.  But  few,  I 
think,  are  the  poets  who,  in  this  difficult 
region,  can  show  so  many  successes  as 
Barnes  —  so  many  triumphs  of  seemin^^y 
artless  art 

My  last  (juotation  leads  me  to  another 
gift  in  which  Barnes  excels — that  by 
which,  perhaps,  he  is  best  known,  so  far 
as  one  can  correctly  speak  of  him  as  known 
at  all  —  his  gift  m  pathetic  delineation. 
Such  subjects,  in  our  own  time  especially, 
are  commonly  treated  in  what  I  may  call 
a  highly  colored  manner ;  the  poet,  by  his 
epithets  and  his  own  reflections  upon  the 
situation  before  him,  points  out  and  em- 
phasizes the  pathos  of  his  **  motive.**  In 
the  simpler  style  prevalent  of  old— *  the 
best  examples  of  which  are  found  in  H(h 
mer  —  the  poet  relies  wholly  upon  his 
clear  setting  forth  of  the  situation,  on  the 
unadorned  translucency  with  which  he 
renders  the  scene.  Such  a  picture  calls, 
as  it  were,  in  silence  to  the  depths  of  oar 
svmpathy ;  by  its  own  force  it  pierces,  in 
the  phrase  of  Euripides,*  io  ikg  v€ry. 

*  Hippdytin,  asj. 
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Where  I  woonce  mwore  mid  zee  thy  feace; 
An'  brinf  thy  childem  up  to  know 
His  word,  that  they  mid  come  an'  show 
Thy  soul  how  much  I  lov'd  thee." 

"  Where's  father,  then,"  I  raid,  "  my  chUe ?  " 
**  Dead  too,"  she  answer'd  wi*  a  smile; 
*«  An'  I  an'  brother  Jim  do  bide 
At  Betty  White's,  o'  tother  zide 
C  road."    "  Mid  He,  my  chile,"  I  cried, 
**  That's  father  to  the  fatherless. 
Become  thy  Father  now,  an'  bless. 
An'  keep,  an'  lead,  an'  love  thee." 


row  of  the  soul.  The  heart  may  reply  to 
the  pathos,  but  the  poet  does  not  himself 
supply  us  with  the  answer. 

Scott  has  a  little  ballad,  "The  Maid 
of  Neidpath,"  which  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  examples  in  literature  of  this 
style  of  the  pathetic,  and  it  is  thus  that 
Barnes  always  writes.  I  quote  two  or 
three  specimens,  the  beauty  of  which  will 
need  little  comment  from  me. 

THE  WIFE  A-LOST. 

Since  I  noo  mwore  do  zee  your  feace, 

Up  steairs  or  down  below, 
I'll  zit  me  in  the  Iwonesome  pleace, 

Where  flat-bough 'd  beech  do  grow: 
Below  the  beeches'  bough,  my  love. 

Where  you  did  never  come. 
An'  I  don't  look  to  meet  ye  now, 

As  I  do  look  at  whome. 

Since  you  noo  mwore  be  at  my  zide. 

In  walks  in  zummer  het, 
I'll  goo  alwone  where  mist  do  ride, 

Drough  trees  a-dripp^n  wet : 
Below  the  rain-wet  bough,  my  love. 

Where  you  did  never  come', 
An*  I  don't  grieve  to  miss  ye  now. 

As  I  do  grieve  at  home. 

Since  now  bezide  my  dinner-bwoard 

Your  vaice  do  never  sound, 
I'll  eat  the  bit  I  can  avword, 

A-vield  upon  the  ground : 
Below  the  darksome  bough,  my  love. 

Where  you  did  never  dine, 
An'  I  don't  grieve  to  miss  ye  now. 

As  I  at  hwome  do  pine. 

Since  I  do  miss  your  vai'ce  and  feace 

In  prayer  at  eventide, 
I'll  pray  wi'  woone  sad  voice  vor  greace 

To  goo  where  you  do  bide ; 
Above  the  tree  an'  bough,  my  love. 

Where  you  be  gone  avore. 
An'  be  a  wai'tin  vor  me  now. 

To  come  vor  evermwore. 

One  could  hardly  find  a  better  example 
than  this  of  the  contrast  between  true  feel- 
ing and  sentimentalism  ;  between  "  Sense 
and  Sensibility,"  as  immortalized  by  Jane 
Austen. 

READEN  OV  A  HEADSTONE. 

As  I  wcr  read^n  ov  a  stwone 

In  Grenlcy  church-yard  all  alwone, 

A  little  maid  ran  up,  wi'  pride 

To  zee  me  there,  an'  push'd  a-zide 

A  bunch  of  bennets  that  did  hide 
A  verse  her  father,  as  she  zaid, 
Put  up  above  her  mother's  head. 
To  tell  how  much  he  loved  her. 

The  verse  wer  short,  but  very  good, 
I  stood  an'  larn'd  en  where  I  stood:  — 
*'  Mid  God,  dear  Meary,  gi'e  me  greace 
To  vind,  lik'  thee,  a  better  pleace, 


Thoi]^h  she've  a-lost,  I  thought,  so  much« 
Still  He  don't  let  the  thoughts  o't  touch 
Her  litsome  heart  bv  day  or  night ; 
An'  zoo,  if  we  could  teake  it  right, 
Do  show  He'll  meake  his  burdens  light 

To  weaker  souls,  an'  that  his  smile 

Is  sweet  upon  a  harmless  chile. 
When  they  be  dead  that  lov'd  it. 

The  next  I  have  chosen,  leaving  out 
reluctantly  the  somewhat  less  unknown 
"  Ellen  Brine,"  exemplifies  Barnes  in  his 
narrative  vein. 

THS  TURNSTILE. 

Ah  1  sad  wer  we  as  we  did  peiice 

The  wold  church  road,  wi'  downcast  feace, 

The  while  the  bells,  that  mwoan'd  so  deep 

Above  our  child  a-left  asleep, 

Wer  now  arzing^n  all  alive 

Wi'  tother  bells  to  meiike  the  vive. 

But  up  at  woone  pleiice  we  come  by, 

'Twer  hard  to  keep  woone's  two  eyes  dry : 

On  Stean-cliff  roaa,  'ithin  the  drong, 

Up  where,  as  vo'k  do  pass  along, 

The  tumin  stile,  a-pai'nted  white, 

Do  sheen  by  day  an'  show  by  night 

Vor  alwavs  there,  as  we  did  goo 

To  church,  thik  stile  did  let  us  drough, 

Wi'  spread^  eiirms  that  wheel'd  to  guide 

Us  each  in  turn  to  tother  zide. 

An'  vu'st  ov  all  the  train  he  took 

My  wife,  wi'  winsome  gai't  an'  look; 

An'  then  zent  on  my  little  maXd, 

A-skippin  onward,  overjay'd 

To  reach  agean  the  pleiice  o'  pride. 

Her  comely  mother's  left  ban'  zide. 

An'  then  a-wheel^n  roun'  he  took 

On  me,  'itlun  his  third  white  nook. 

An'  in  the  fourth,  arsheakin  wild. 

He  zent  us  on  our  giddy  child. 

But  eesterday  he  guided  slow 

My  downcast  Jenny,  vull  o'  woe. 

An'  then  my  little  mai'd  in  black, 

A-walk^n  softly  on  her  track; 

An'  after  he'd  a-tum'd  ageiin, 

To  let  me  goo  along  theleane. 

He  had  noo  little  bwoy  to  vUl 

His  last  white  eiirms,  an'  they  stood  stilL 

My  last  example  ''Woak  Hill,"  de- 
scribes a  widower  leaving  the  home  where 
he  bad  lived  with  his  wife;  "house-rid- 
den," being  the  Dorset  equivalent  for  the 
north-country  *<  flitting."     The  pathos  (^ 
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this  is  singularly  refined  and  delicate. 
The  thought  ana  the  feeling  are  of  very 
subtle  beauty,  but  the  poet  —  always  true 
to  himself  —  has  rendered  them  with  a 
Doric  simplicity.  Note  the  touch,  where 
the  imagined  presence  of  the  lost  wife  is 
painted  oy  the  single  word,  light. 

WOAK  HILL. 

When  sycamore  leaves  wer  a-spread^n, 

Green-ruddy,  in  hedges, 
Bezide  the  red  doust  o'-the  ridges, 

A-dried  at  Weak  Hill ; 

I  packed  up  my  goods  all  a-sheenin 
Wi*  long  years  a*  handl^n, 
*  On  dousty  red  wheels  ov  a  wagon, 
To  ride  at  Woak  Hill. 

The  brown  thatchen  ruf  o'  the  dwell^n, 

I  then  wer  a-leav^n 
Had  sheltered  the  sleek  head  o*  Meary, 

My  bride  at  Woak  Hill. 

But  now  vor  zome  years,  her  light  voot-vall 

*S  a-lost  vrom  the  vloor^n. 
Too  soon  vor  my  jay  an  my  childem, 

She  died  at  Woak  Hill. 

But  still  I  do  think  that,  in  soul, 

She  do  hover  about  us ; 
To  ho  vor  her  motherless  childem. 

Her  pride  at  Woak  Hill. 

Zoo  —  lest  she  should  tell  me  hereafter 

I  stole  off  'ithout  her. 
An'  left  her,  uncall'd  at  house-ridden. 

To  bide  at  Woak  Hill. 

I  caird  her  so  fondly,  wi*  lippins 

All  soundless  to  others. 
An*  took  her  wi*  air-reach^n  hand. 

To  my  zide  at  Woak  Hill. 

On  the  road  I  did  look  round,  a-talk^ 

To  light  at  my  shoulder, 
An*  then  led  her  in  at  the  door-way, 

Miles  wide  vrom  Woak  Hill. 

An*  that*s  why  vo*k  thought,  vor  a  season, 

My  mind  wer  a-wandrin 
Wi*  sorrow,  when  I  wer  so  sorely 

A-tried  at  Woak  Hill. 

But  no ;  that  my  Meary  mid  never 

Behold  herzelf  slighted, 
I  wanted  to  think  that  I  guided 

My  guide  vrom  Woak  Hill. 

I  must  touch,  too  briefly,  on  the  techni- 
cal side  of  Barnes's  art  in  poetry,  rhythm, 
metre,  rhyme,  assonances,  use  of  refrain, 
and  choice  of  words.  There  is  nothing 
small  or  unimportant  in  genuine  fine  art. 
Each  and  every  atom  of  these  things,  in 
a  finished  artist,  will  contribute  to  the 
power  of  his  verse  over  mind  and  heart. 
But  how  this  effect  has  been  gained  we 
shall  hardly  be  conscious ;  the  art  will  have 
hidden  itself  away ;  the  means  will  be  lost 
in  the  end.     It  is  thus  with  Barnes.  Pitch- 
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ing  all  his  poems  in  the  key  appropriate 
to  his  own  country-folk,  he  writes  for  the 
most  part  in  a  familiar,  short,  iambic  me* 
tre,  well  known  from  the  time  of  its  Hel- 
lenic inventors,  as  the  nearest  to  common 
speech.  This  he  saves  from  monotony 
by  his  singularly  perfect  and  singularly 
unaffected  system  of  rhymes  —  01)0068 
never  forced,  yet  constantly  deli  eh  tine  us 
bv  their  rural  freshness.  And  Test  Uiey 
snould  still  cloy,  he  has  taken  from  our 
early  English  poetry  delicate  cross- 
rhymes,  inserted  in  the  course  of  his  lines ; 
or  eentle  assonances,  such  as  those 
which  may  be  noted  in  "  Ellen  Brine." 

"Woak  Hill"  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  this  method;  until  we  stop  to  think, 
the  fact  that,  like  Collinses  lovely  "  Ode  to 
Evening,"  it  is  written  in  assonances  irith- 
out  rhyme,  would  not,  I  think,  strike  any 
reader. 

Rhyming  metres  and  stanzas,  when 
short,  as  Barnes's  generally  are,  bring  one 
up  often  with  a  too  rapid,  or  too  strongly 
marked,  close ;  the  rhythm  hence  seems 
to  fail  in  continuity,  the  stanza  ends  with 
an  over-emphatic,  with  an  almost  jarring^ 
chord.  Barnes  employs  a  pectdiar  system 
of  refrain  to  avoid  these  defects.  His 
refrain  commonly  echoes  the  metre,  in  a 
softer,  more  delicate  *tone,  with  an  effect 
like  what  is  termed  in  music  the  "  perfect 
cadence."  "Ellen  Brine,"  the  «*Head- 
stwone,"  "  My  Love  is  Good,"  are  in- 
stances. When,  however,  he  has  a  lively, 
humorous  theme,  the  burden  changes  into 
a  more  brilliant  key,  summing  up  and 
intensifying  the  rhythmical  movement, 
with  a  chorus-like  strain.  "  The  Coach," 
the  spirited  "Praise  o*  Do'set," — into 
which,  as  in  duty  bound,  the  poet's  whole 
soul  has  gone,  —  "The  Ivy,** "The  Shy 
Man,"  close  after  this  fashion. 

After  Barnes's  pathetic  verse,  I  give  a 
fragment  from  a  boldly  written  song  of 
straightforward,  yet  essentially  modest 
independence;  one  of  those  pieces  In 
whicn  the  predominant  tone  is  manliness 
and  true-hearted  fellowship :  — 

No,  Tm  a  man,  I'm  vull  a  man. 
You  beat  my  manhood,  if  you  can* 

A  young-cheak'd  mother's  tears  mid  vall« 
Wnen  woone  a-lost,  not  half  man-tall, 
Vrom  little  hand,  a-called  vrom  play^ 
Do  leave  noo  tool,  but  drop  a  tay» 
An*  die  avore  he's  father-free 

To  sheape  his  life  bv  his  own  plan; 
An'  vull  an  angel  he  snail  be. 

But  here  on  e'th  not  vull  a  man, 
No ;  I  could  boast  if  others  can, 
I'm  vull  a  man. 
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Friendship,  of  course,  is  another  marked 
topic.  "  A  Wold  Friend  "  will  be  found 
an  excellent  example.  Manlv  spirit  sup- 
plies the  common  theme  of  tnese  poems. 
But  a  girls  brave  heart  is  honored  in  the 
humorous  — 

don't  ceare. 

At  the  feast,  I  do  mind  very  well,  all  the  vo'ks 

Wer  a-took  in  a  happer^n  storm, 
But  we  chaps  took  the  maidens,  an'  kept  em 

wi'  clokes 
Under  shelter,  all  dry  an'  all  warm ; 
An'  to  my  lot  veil  Jeane,  that's  my  bride, 
That  did  titter,  a-hung  at  my  zide ; 
Zaid  her  aunt,  **  Why  the  vo'k  '11  talk  finely 

o*  you," 
An'  cried  she,  **  I  don't  ceare  if  they  do." 

When  the  time  o'  the  feast  wer  agean  a-come 

round. 
An*  the  vo'k  wer  a-gather'd  woonce  mwore. 
Why  she  guess 'd  if  she  went  there,  she'd  soon 

be  a-vound 
An*  a-took  seafely  hwome  to  her  door. 
Zaid  her  mother,  "  *Tis  sure  to  be  wet." 
Zaid  her  cousin,  "  'T  'ull  rain  by  zunzet" 
Zaid  her  aunt,  ''Why  the  clouds  there  do 

look  black  an'  blue." 
An'  zaid  she,  **  I  don't  ceare  if  they  do." 

An'  at  last,  when  she  own'd  I  mid  meake  her 
my  bride, 
Vor  to  help  me,  an'  sheare  all  my  lot, 
An'  wi*  faithvulness  keep  all  her  life  at  my 
zide. 
Though  my  way  mid  be  happy  or  not ; 
Zaid  her  naighbors,  "  Why  wedlock's  a  clog, 
An'  a  wife*s  a-tied  up  lik  a  dog." 
Zaid  her  aunt,  **  You'll  vind  trials  enough  vor 

to  rue," 
An'  zaid  she,  **  I  don't  ceare  if  I  do." 

The  piece  somewhat  obscurely  named 
"  Withstanders  "  is  an  example  of  Barnes's 
most  serious  manner.  Here  he  takes  the 
attitude  of  those  who  have  to  look  upon 
the  evil  and  injustice  of  this  world,  with- 
out the  power  of  conquering  or  redressing 
them ;  who  can  only  wait  for  the  day  when 
the  mystery  of  wrong  will  be  solved,  the 
final  triumph  of  the  good  and  right 

WITHSTANDERS. 

When  weakness  now  do  strive  wi*  might 

In  struggles  of  an  e'thly  trial, 
Might  mid  overcome  the  right. 

An'  truth  be  turn'd  by  might's  denial; 
Withstanders  we  ha'  mwost  to  fesLr, 
If  selfishness  do  wring  us  here, 
Be  souls  a-hold^n  in  their  hand, 
The  might  an*  riches  o'  the  land. 

But  when  the  wicked,  now  so  strong, 
Shall  Stan'  vor  judgment,  peale  as  ashes, 

By  the  souls  that  rued  their  wrong, 
Wi*  tears  a-hangin  on  their  lashes  <—  I 


Then  withstanders  they  shall  desire 
The  least  ov  all  to  meet  wi'  there. 
Mid  be  the  helpless  souls  that  now 
Below  their  wrongful  might  mid  bow. 

Sweet  childem  o'  the  dead,  bereft 

Ov  all  their  goods  by  guile  an'  forg^n ; 
Souls  o'  driven  sleaves  that  left 

Their  weary  limbs  armark'd  by  scourg^n ; 
Tliey  that  God  ha'  call'd  to  die 
Vor  truth  ageiin  the  worold's  lie. 
An*  they  that  groan'd  an'  cried  in  vain, 
A-bound  by  foe's  unrighteous  chain. 

Tlie  maid  that  selfish  craft  led  on 
To  sin,  an'  left  wi'  hope  a4)lighted ; 

Starvin  workmen,  thin  an'  wan, 
Wi'  hopeless  leabor  ill  requited ; 

Souls  a-wrong'd,  an'  call'd  to  vill 

Wi'  dread,  the  men  that  us'd  em  ill. 

When  might  shall  yield  to  right  as  pliant 

As  a  dwan  avore  a  giant 

When  there,  at  last,  the  good  shall  glow 

In  star-bright  bodies  lik*  their  Seaviour, 
Vor  all  their  flesh  noo  mwore  mid  show, 

The  marks  o'  man's  unkind  beheaviour : 
Wi'  speechless  tongue,  an*  bum^n  cheak. 
The  strong  shall  bow  avore  the  weaJc, 
An'  vind  tnat  helplessness,  wi'  right. 
Is  strong  beyond  all  e'thly  might 

In  these  few  lines,  meseems,  the  poet 
has  concentrated  the  battle  of  right  and 
wrong,  the  0|)pressed  and  the  oppressor, 
with  what  simplicity  of  phrase!  what 
manly  pathos  !  what  tineness  of  art !  By 
way  01  contrast  I  will  now  quote  one 
specimen  of  Barnes's  humorous  work. 
What  I  said  of  his  pathos,  applies  here 
also ;  the  method  is  the  same.  The  scenes 
or  persons  have  always  humor  in  them- 
selves, as  pictures  passing  before  our 
eyes;  the^  are  not  comic  through  the 
poet*s  choice  of  humorous  diction.  Pla]^- 
ful  and  kindly,  they  make  us  smile,  as  it 
were,  by  their  own  right 

THE  SHY  MAN. 

Ah  I  good  MeiUter  Gwillet,  that  you  mid  ha' 

know*d, 
Wer  arbred  up  at  Coomb,  an*  went  little 

abroad ; 
An'  if  he  got  in  among[  strangers,  he  velt 
His  poor  heart  in  a  twitter,  an*  ready  to  melt ; 
Or  it,  by  ill  luck,  in  his  rambles,  he  met 
Wi*  some  maidens  a-titt'ren,  he  bum*d  wi*  a 

het, 
That  shot  all  drough  the  Urn's  o*n,  an*  left  a 

cwold  zweat, 
The  poor  little  chap  wer  so  shv, 
He  wer  reacfy  to  drap,  an*  to  oie. 

But  at  last  'twer  the  lot  o'  the  poor  little  man 
To  vail  deeply  in  love,  as  the  best  ov  us  can ; 
An'  *twer  noo  easy  task  vor  a  shy  man  to  tell 
Sich  a  dazdin  feiur  maM  that  he  loved  her  so 
weU; 
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An'  woonc  day  when  he  met  her,  his  knees 

nearly  smote 
Woonc  another,  an'  then  wi'  a  struggle  he 

bro't 
A  vcw  vorcls  to  his  tongue,  wi*  some  mwore 
in  his  (Iniat. 
Hut  she,  'ithoiit  doubt,  could  soon  vind 
Vrom  two  words  that  came  out,  zix  behind. 

Zoo  at  length,  when  he  vound  her  so  smilin 

an'  kind, 
Why  he  wrote  her  zome  lams,  vor  to  tell  her 

his  mind, 
Though  'twcr  then  a  hard  task  vor  a  man  that 

wer  shy, 
To  be  married  in  church,  wi'  a  crowd  stannin 

by. 
But  he  twold  her  woone  day,  **  I  have  housen 

an'  lands, 
We  could  marry  by  licence,  if  you  don't  like 

banns," 
An*  he  cover 'd  his  eyes  up  wi'  woone  of  his 

ban's, 
Vor  his  head  zeem'd  to  zwim  as  he  spoke. 
An'  the  air  look'd  so  dim  as  a  smoke. 

Well  I  he  vound  a  good  naighbour  to  goo  in 

his  pleiicc 
Vor  to  buy  the  goold  ring,  vor  he  hadden  the 

feace. 
An'  when  he  went  up  vor  to  put  in  the  banns, 
lie  did  shcake  in  his  lags,  an'  did  sheake  in 

his  ban's. 
Then  they  ax'd  vor  her  neame,  an*  her  parish 

or  town. 
An*  he  gi'cd  em  a  leaf,  wi'  her  neamc  a-wrote 

down ; 
Vor  he  couldcn  ha'  twold  em  outright,  vor  a 

poun', 
Vor  his  tongue  wer  so  weak  an*  so  loose, 
When  he  wanted  to  speak  'twer  noo  use. 

Zoo  they  went  to  be  married,  an*  when  they 

gut  there 
All  the  vo'k  wer  a-gathered  as  if  *twer  a  feair, 
An'  he   thought,  though  his  pleace  mid  be 

plcazen  to  /«>me, 
He  could  all  but  ha'  wished  that  he  hadden 

a-c«jnie. 
The  britlc  wor  a  smilin  as  fresh  as  a  rwose, 
An*  whtn  lie  come  wi'  her,  an'  show'd   his 

poor  n«»>c, 
All  the  iiftlc  hwoys  shouted,  an'  cried  "There 

he  g«»c>," 
There  he  goes."     Oh  I  vor  his  peart  he 

vclt 
As  if  the  poor  heart  o'n  would  melt. 

An'  when   they  stood  up  by  the  chancel  to- 

gctlier,  ' 
Oh  1  a  in;iii  mid  ha'  knock'd  en  right  down 

wi'  a  vcathcr, 
lie  did  vccl  /«>o  asheiim'd  that  he  thought  he 

w<iul;l  rather 
lie   wiirdi  n    the    bridegroom,   but  only  the 

lather. 
r»ut,  t!j')u.;h  'ti-i  <n  funny  to  zee  en  so  shy, 
VeLi  hi>  mirid  i^  so  lowly,  his  aims  be  so  nigh. 
That  to  do  a  me.ni  deed,  or  to  tell  woone  a  lie, 
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You'd  vind  that  he'd  shun  mwore  by  hal^ 
Than  to  stan*  vor  vo'ks  fun,  or  their  laugh. 

Last,  for  the  sake  of  its  music,  its 
Shakespearean  charm:  — 

ZUIfMER  an'  WINTKS. 

When  I  led  by  zummer  streams 
The  pride  o'  Lea,  as  najfghbours  thought 
her, 
While  the  zun,  wi'  evento  beams. 
Did  cast  our  sheades  athirt  the  water ; 
Winds  a-blowin, 
Streams  a-flowte, 
Skies  a-^lowin, 
Tokens  ov  my  jay  zoo  fleets, 
Heighten'd  it,  that  happy  meette. 

Then,  when  majfd  an'  man  took  pleilces. 

Gay  in  winter's  Chris'mas  dances, 
Show^n  in  their  merry  feaces 
Kindly  smiles  an'  glisnte  glances; 
Stars  arwinken, 
Day  a-shrink^n, 
Sheades  a-zinkin, 
Brought  anew  the  happy  meetftn* 
That  did  meake  the  night  too  fleets 

Why  has  this  poet,  so  perfect  in  his  ait, 
so  clear  and  lifelike  in  describing,  so 
happy  in  invention  of  subject,  so  sweet 
and  lofty  in  his  tone,  why  has  he  never  as 
yet  reached  popularity?  Why,  thus  fair, 
must  the  audience  he  has  found  be  one 
which,  looking  to  our  English-speakiqg 
and  reading  millions,  can  t>e  described 
only  as  Milton's  '*  fit,  though  few  **  ?  He 
did  not  write  for  fame ;  and  are  we  to  say 
that  fame,  like  the  spiteful  goddesses  of 
Hellenic  leeend,  avenged  herself  for  the 
slight?  I  tnink  it  has  been  so  in  some 
degree.  Our  modem  culture  widening 
more  than  deepening,  calls  forth  and  en- 
courages so  vast  a  crowd  of  voices,  that 
we  do  not  e^enerally  care  to  listen,  except 
to  those  who  flatter  or  shout  for  a  hearing. 
At  times,  a  true  poet  may  raise  a  note  ao 
resonant,  or  so  piercing,  that  we  are,  at 
last,  constrainecf  to  sive  audience.  But 
we  shut  our  ears  to  trie  small,  stiU  voice, 
though,  perhaps,  having  in  it  more  of  the 
divine  than  louder  utterances. 

The  quotations  and  criticisms,  which  I 
have  now  offered,  may  supply  some  rea- 
sons, both  why  Barnes  has  not  gained 
popularit]^,  and  also,  as  I  hope,  why  he 
deserves  it- 
First  and  foremost  has  been  his  use  of 
dialect;  and  this  may  probably  seem  to 
many  an  all-sufficient  reason.  Yet  IjRdU 
venture  to  call  it  nothing  better  than 
sheer,  simple  indolence.  The  Dorset,  as 
Barnes  prints  it,  differs  from  literary  En- 
glish, almost  wholly,  in  a  few  obvloas 
forms  of  spellinj^.  If  a  real,  good  oonn- 
try  word  comes  in,  one  has  but  to  torn  to 
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the  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  volume; 
when  any  genuine  lover  of  poetry  will  be 
glad  to  enrich  his  memory  with  words 
racy  of  the  soil,  and  living  memorials  of 
old  England. 

To  pass  from  words  to  substance.  Of 
the  poet's  general  style,  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  of  the  limitations,  which  this, 
like  every  other  style,  involves.  But  here 
we  may  probably  find  the  other  main  rea- 
son why  he  has  not  been  popular.  Work- 
ing for  love  of  his  art,  and  for  love  of  his 
feuow-countryfolk,  he  has  never  tried  to 
fall  in  with  the  literary  current  of  the  day. 
In  a  "subjective  age,"  as  Goethe  de- 
scribed it  sixty  years  since,  Barnes  has 
been  obstinate  in  his  objectivity.  He  is 
indifferent  to  colored  diction,  to  sensuous 
metaphor,  to  allusions  and  ornaments 
added  for  decoration^s  sake.  Politics, 
religion,  ethics,  are  only  implied.  He 
avoids  all  display  of  personal  feeling,  all 
self-conscious  confession,  all  inward  con- 
flict, and,  keeping  his  eye  always  on  his 
object,  leaves  the  reader  to  be  moved  or 
not  by  its  simple  presentation.  His  three 
hundred  scenes  from  the  drama  of  rural 
life  supply,  indeed,  abundant  material  for 
the  subtle  analysis,  in  which  our  day  is  so 
fertile.  But  it  finds  no  expression  among 
them. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  understood  as 
depreciating  the  style  now  popular,  by 
thus  attempting  to  ao  justice  to  another. 
This  would  be  to  fall  into  that  narrow 
one>sided  taste  which  makes  us  at  strife 
with  our  own  pleasure.  For  the  style  of 
Barnes,  however,  may  be  justly  claimed 
that,  if  his  plain,  ancient,  objective  man- 
ner appeals  less  to  the  sympathy  of  con* 
temporaries,  it  has  in  itselt  certain  sure 
signs  of  duration.  The  special  thoughts, 
likings,  struggles,  problems  of  every  age, 
in  their  very  essence,  are  transitory.  Tne 
fashion  of  tne  world  changes.  The  deco- 
rations and  colors  of  the  day  please  no 
longer.  Qui  nunc  amavit^  eras  non  amaL 
But,  if  his  gift  be  true,  permanency  will 
always  be  with  the  poet  whose  song  is  of 
the  elementary  thoughts  and  passions  of 
man,  the  things  that  have  been,  and  will 
be  again;  it  will  be,  above  all,  with  him 
who  writes  with  his  eye  on  his  object,  not 
on  himself.  And,  from  this  view-point, 
I  liken  the  general  difference  of  the  two 
styles,  objective  and  subjective,  to  the 
difference  between  a  work  of  sculpture 
and  a  work  of  painting,  —  between  marble 
in  its  colorless  eternity,  and  the  too-fleet- 
ing rainbow  of  the  canvas. 

To  sum  up.  Contemporary  critical 
judgment  is  always  so  thoroughly  inse- 
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cure  that  it  will  be  best  to  make  no  at- 
tempt to  assign  the  place,  due  to  the  poet 
whom  England  has  lost,  in  our  literature. 
Nor,  of  course,  can  I  here  enter  on  the 
alluring  work  of  comparing  him  with  other 
writers  of  pastoral  poetry.  But  it  will, 
perhaps,  not  be  disputed  tnat  he  has  the 
quality  which  Mr.  Arnold  long  since  skil- 
fully defined  as  distinction;  and  this,  at 
least,  will  at  no  time  want  the  affectionate 
admiration  of  the  best  judges.  Barnes 
never  wrote  for  fame,  he  never  wrote  for 
money;  not  having  leisure  for  them,  I 
suppose,  as  Plato  said.  But  on  our  long 
roll  I  find  no  poet  who  has  more  persis- 
tently and  singlemindedly  aimed  at  the 
true  end  of  poetry,  high  and  durable  pleas- 
ure; who  has  striven  more  earnestly  in 
the  interest  of  healthy  happiness.  To  no 
one  does  the  phrase,  "holy  simplicity," 
sancta  simpiicitas^  ^PP^y  niore  accurately. 
His  song  is  as  fresh  and  spontaneous  as 
the  bircTs ;  as  an  old  poet*  expresses  it 
beautifully,  it  was  to  Barnes- 

No  pains,  but  pleasure,  to  do  the  dictates  dear 
Of  inward  living  nature, — what  doth  move 
The  nightingale  to  sing  so  sweet  and  clear, 
The   thrush,  or  lark   that,  mounting   Mgh 
above, 
Chants  her  shrill  notes  to  heedless  ears  of 

com, 
Heavily  hanging  in  the  dewy  mom. 

Sincerity,  sweetness,  a  hand  that  does 
not  seem  as  if  it  could  wander  from  the 
line  of  beauty,  an  originality  which  ex- 
empts him  from  all  indebtedness  to  pre- 
ceding pastoral  poets — these  are  among 
his  characteristic  notes.  He  has,  in  mv 
eyes,  a  place  so  unique  that  I  can  hardfy 
compare  him  with  any  other  single  writer. 
Perhaps  Mozart  has  the  same  magical 
charm,  the  sweetness,  the  cry  of  human 
pathos,  the  unremitting  and  inseparable 
presence  of  beauty.  Add  to  this  that, 
with  a  seldom-equalled  inventiveness  in 
his  subjects,  Barnes  never  fails  to  main- 
tain the  impression  of  unity.  True  poet 
in  a  very  rare  sense,  he  keeps  the  balance 
between  the  ideal  and  the  real  with  deli- 
cate and  unswerving  accuracy.  He  de- 
serves the  praise  which  Shakespeare,  by 
the  mouth  of  Polixenes,  whilst  defining 
the  craft  of  the  gardener,  gives,  as  it  were 
in  a  figure,  to  poetry :  f  — 

This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather; 

but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

F.  T.  Palgrave* 

*  Henrr  Mor«i  Capid*!  Conflict,  1647. 
t  TIm  Wiatcr't  Tale,  act  iv.,  ac.  4* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  DEED  IS  DONE. 

Sir  Brian  departed  for  London  by  the 
early  express  on  the  following  morning, 
which  was  a  Thursday.  He  left  no  mes- 
sage for  either  of  his  sons ;  but  stated,  for 
the  information  of  the  servants,  that  he 
would  be  back  before  dinner  on  the  Satur- 
day. The  night  had  neither  softened  his 
heart  nor  altered  his  mind.  He  had  al- 
ready telegraphed  to  the  family  lawyers  to 
announce  his  approach,  and  his  wrath 
against  Brian  had  been  rather  increased 
than  diminished  by  six  or  seven  hours  of 
broken  rest.  Perhaps  what  provoked  him 
more  than  anything  else  was  that  his  son 
had  evidently  not  believed  him  to  be  in 
earnest.  "  He  will  find  that  he  makes  a 
mistake,"  muttered  Sir  Brian,  as  he  sat 
down  in  the  corner  of  the  railway  carriage ; 
**  I  am  not  a  man  to  say  one  thmg  and  to 
mean  another." 

He  was  fond  of  making  this  assertion 
about  himself,  because  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  knew  well  that  that  was  exactly 
wliat  he  was.  Indeed,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  examine  closely  into  his  motives  for 
undertaking  this  hasty  journey  to  London, 
he  would  very  likely  have  discovered  that 
fear  of  relenting  was  at  the  bottom  of 
them.  When  once  he  had  made  his  new 
will  he  would  be  ashamed  to  tear  it  up 
and  revert  to  the  old  one.  But  of  course 
he  did  not  put  matters  before  himself  in  a 
light  so  unriaitering  to  his  pride.  When 
old  Mr.  Potter,  of  the  well-known  and 
highly  respectable  firm  of  Potter  and  Dod- 
der, called  that  afternoon,  by  appoint- 
ment, at  the  hotel  in  Albemarle  Street 
which  Sir  Brian  frequented,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  a  stern,  unbending 
gentleman,  who  gave  his  instructions  with 
military  brevity  and  precision. 

*'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Potter?  I  hope 
you  are  quite  well.  I  wish  to  have  afresh 
will  prcj)ared  for  me  and  to  be  ready  for 
signature  in  the  course  of  to-morrow. 
The  small  bequests  to  the  servants  and  so 
forth  will  remain  as  in  the  former  one; 
but  my  heir  and  residuary  le^jatee  will  be 
my  son  Gilbert,  not  my  son  Brian." 

'*  Why,  bless  my  soul  I  "  said  Mr.  Pot- 
ter    *'  Dear,  dear,  dear !  " 

Sir  Brian  was  ready  and  eager  to  quar- 
rel with  anybody. 


'*  Am  I  to  understand  from  these  ejac* 
ulations,"  he  inquired,  with  elaborate 
politeness,  **that  i  have  not  made  my 
meaning  clear  ?  *' 

Mr.  Potter  was  a  stout,  prosperous  little 
old  gentleman  who  had  to  deal  with  many 
testy  clients  and  was  not  much  in  awe  of 
any  of  them. 

"  Oh,  your  meaning  is  clear  enough,*' 
he  replied,  sitting  down  and  crossing  one 
plump  leftover  the  other;  ''but  I  should 
doubt  whether  your  head  is.  Now  be 
advised  bv  an  old  friend,  my  dear  Sir 
Brian,  ancl  take  a  little  longer  to  consider 
it.    Say  a  week." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  vou,  Mr.  Potter,"  re- 
turned Sir  Bnan  colalv,  ''and  I  think  you 
will  allow  that  your  advice  as  to  matters 
of  business  has  always  had  due  weight 
with  me.  In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, I  did  not  come  to  London  to  seek 
advice." 

"  Well,  well !  you  needn't  snap  a  man*s 
nose  off.  Come,  what  has  the  poor  young 
fellow  been  doing?  You  know  you  are 
dying  to  tell  me." 

**  I  am  not  dying  to  tell  you ;  I  don't  see 
that   it   is  any  business   whatsoever  of 

yours,  and  —  and Well,  if  you  want 

to  know,  he  has  been  backing  a  bill  for 
;£ 2,000  (by  the  way,  I  shall  want  you  to 
advance  me  ;^2,ooo  at  once,  and  you  shall 
be  repaid  as  soon  a3  I  can  get  the  money 
sold  out),  and  not  only  that,  but  he  has 
been  threatening,  or  as  good  as  threaten- 
ing, to  dispose  of  part  of  the  estate  for 
building  purposes  after  my  death.  You 
are  aware,  Potter,  that  that  is  an  offence 
which  I  cannot  forgive  and  ought  not  to 
forgive." 

''  I  am  aware  that  you  think  so,  cer- 
tamlv.  He  deserves  to  be  soundly  rated 
and  Kept  upon  short  commons  for  txacking 
bills;  but  as  for  disposing  of  that  lanc^ 
which  has  never  been  worth  anything^ 
why,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  be  a  great 
fool  if  he  didn't.  He  was  a  fool  to  let  yon 
know  of  his  intentions,  though." 

'*  Potter,  I  will  not  stand  this !  You  are 
presuming,  sir  —  you  are  forgetting  yowT' 
self  and  insulting  me.  Will  you  obey  my 
instructions,  or  am  I,  after  all  these  yearsi 
to  look  out  for  another  firm  of  solic- 
itors?" 

*'  Oh,  you  shall  be  obeyed,"  answered 
Mr.  Potter^  rising  in  some  displeasure. 
"  It  is  not  very  convenient  to  be  hurried 
like  this ;  but  I  will  take  care  that  your 
will  shall  be  ready  for  signature  by  to- 
morrow afternoon,  and  the  money  that  you 
require  shall  be  paid  in  to  your  bankers 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.    Take  your 
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own  way,  hy  all  means  —  and  a  nice  mess 
you  are  going  to  make  of  it!  You  can't 
prevent  Brian  from  selling  the  Manor 
House  ;  in  fact,  you  virtually  force  him  to 
do  so  by  leaving  him  without  a  penny.  I 
dare  say  he  willemploy  me,  if  I  am  alive, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  shall  do 
well  enough  for  him  to  secure  him  a  small 
income  out  of  the  proceeds.  As  for  Gil- 
bert, who  has  a  little  money  of  his  own, 
and  who  would  have  made  his  mark  at  the 
bar,  you  need  not  flatter  yourself  that  he 
will  be  content  to  live  down  at  Beckton 
all  his  days,  with  just  funds  enough  to 
keep  the  place  up  and  no  more.  There 
will  be  bricks  ana  mortar  from  Kingscliff 
to  the  lodge  gates  before  he  has  been  in 
possession  long,  as  sure  as  youVe  alive 
now  and  will  be  dead  twenty  years 
hence ! " 

Mr.  Potter  had  reached  the  door  while 
giving  utterance  to  these  atrocious  predic- 
tions. He  now  wheeled  round  and  trotted 
down-stairs  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  leaving 
Sir  Brian  choking  with  indignation  on  the 
hearthrug. 

**  You  —  you  malignant  ruffian  1 "  gasped 
out  the  old  gentleman.  But  nobody  heard 
him,  so  he  swallowed  his  wrath  ana  wisely 
determined  not  to  think  about  things 
which  had  obviously  been  only  said  for 
the  purpose  of  enraging  him.  It  is  per- 
haps hardly  necessary  to  add  that  he 
thought  a  great  deal  about  them  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  evening  and  night. 

What  gave  him  some  satisfaction  was 
the  paying  off  of  Mr.  Solomonson  the 
next  day,  and  the  addressing  of  a  few  pun- 
gent observations  to  that  worthy. 

"  Acthionable  language,  thir  —  I  cau- 
thion  you  that  your  language  ith  acthion- 
able !  '  cried  Mr.  Solomonson,  who  had 
begun  by  being  most  civil  and  subservient, 
but  who  changed  his  tone  after  being 
called  an  infernal,  blood-sucking  thief  of  a 
Jew. 

Sir  Brian,  however,  was  not  to  be  in- 
timidated. *'  Bring  your  action,  if  you 
dare,  my  man,"  returned  he;  "you'll  re- 
cover no  damages,  and  I  shall  expose  you 
in  a  way  that  you  won't  like.  Consider 
yourself  lucky  to  have  got  ^1,900,  and 
don't  let  me  near  any  impertinence  from 
you,  unless  you  want  to  have  a  chance  of 
summoning  me  for  assault." 

Mr.  Solomonson,  it  must  be  assumed, 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  earn  that 
privilege,  for  he  retreated  precipitately 
into  his  den,  and  Sir  Brian,  with  his  head 
in  the  air,  marched  out  into  the  street, 
twirling  his  stick  victoriously. 

After  this  encounter  he  felt  quite  brisk 


and  invi^rated  for  a  time,  but  the  excite- 
ment of  It  did  not  remain  with  him  long, 
and  when  that  passed  o£E  he  began  to 
hang  his  head  and  feel  miserable.  After 
all,  who  could  say  that  the  lawyer  was 
wrone  T  Was  it  not,  at  all  events,  certain 
that  this  disinheriting  of  Brian  would  seal 
the  fate  of  the  old  Manor  House  ?  And 
what  are  the  whims  and  crotchets  of  a 
dead  man  worth  ?  Sometimes  he  had  an 
uneasy  feeling  about  Gilbert  —  a  half 
doubt  whether  the  good  boy  was  so  thor- 
oughly straightforward  as  the  bad  boy. 
Without  quite  knowing  why,  he  thought 
of  the  parable  of  the  two  sons,  of  whom 
one  said,  "  1  go,  sir,"  and  went  not,  while 
the  other  refused,  "  and  afterwards  he  re- 
pented and  went."  But  really  it  was  a 
great  deal  too  late  in  the  day  to  dwell  upon 
such  gloomy  forebodings  as  these;  be- 
sides, there  was  no  justification  for  them. 
To  distract  his  mind,  Sir  Brian  made  for 
the  United  Service  Club,  and  there,  fall- 
ing in  with  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Hector 
Buckle,  sat  down  to  luncheon  with  that  vet- 
eran, and  discoursed  upon  the  rottenness 
of  the  short-service  system  until  the  after- 
noon was  well  advanced. 

Sir  Hector  was  a  bachelor,  and  confided 
to  his  old  comrade,  with  a  sigh,  that  he 
wished  he  wasn't 

"I'm  getting  old,  Segrave,  that's  the 
truth.  People  don't  ask  me  out  to  diYiner 
as  they  used,  and  it's  very  lonely  dining 
here  all  by  one's  self,  and  falling  asleep 
afterwards.  I  asked  the  duke  the  other 
day  whether  there  was  a  chance  of  my 
ever  getting  any  more  soldiering,  and  he 
said  he  thought  I  had  had  a  pretty  good 
innings.  What  is  a  man  to  do  when  he's 
put  on  the  shelf  and  has  no  home?  I 
wish  I  was  a  married  man  —  I  do,  upon 
my  word !  Or  rather,  I  wish  I  was  a  wid- 
ower, with  a  couple  of  sons,  such  as  yours, 
to  give  me  an  interest  in  life." 

Sir  Brian  shook  his  head.  "Buckle,'* 
said  he  gravely,  "you  don*t  know  what 
you  are  wishing  for,  and  you  needn't  envy 
me,  I  can  tell  you.  I  am  in  very  great 
trouble  about  my  eldest  boy  at  this  pres- 
ent moment  In  fact,  I  don't  mind  saying 
to  you,  as  an  old  friend,  that  I  find  it  nec- 
essary to  cut  him  out  of  his  succession  to 
the  property.  That  isn't  a  pleasant  thing 
for  a  man  to  be  compelled  to  do." 

"  H'm !  Still  less  pleasant  for  the  man 
who  has  it  done  to  him,  I  should  say." 

"Perhaps  so;  but  he  has  brought  it 
upon  himself.  I  really  have  no  altema- 
tive." 

And  straightway  Sir  Brian  poured  forth 
the  story  ofhis  wrongs,  not  sorry  to  con* 
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fide  them  to  a  brother  officer,  who  had 
always  borne  the  character  of  a  martinet, 
and  who  presumably  would  consider  no 
punishment  too  severe  for  insubordina- 
tion. But  severity  in  the  public  service, 
as  many  examples  from  history  show,  is 
by  no  means  incompatible  witn  leniency 
in  private  life,  and  Sir  Hector  Buckle 
very  vexatiously  and  unnecessarily  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  delinquent.  "  Stuff 
and  nonsense,  Segrave !  you're  making 
mountains  out  of  molehills,  as  vou  always 
do.  Hang  it  all,  man  !  young  fellows  will 
be  young.  For  my  own  part,  I  don't  like 
to  see  'em  too  cautious  and  saving ;  I  look 
upon  that  as  a  bad  sign  of  'em  —  I  do 
indeed." 

"  Oh,"  returned  Sir  Brian,  "  it  is  easv 
to  pardon  the  extravagance  of  other  men  s 
sons,  of  course.  Not  that  this  is  a  case 
of  mere  extravagance.  If  it  had  been  I 
should  have  acted  differently." 

*•  Would  you  ?  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that. 
Anyhow,  you'll  act  like  a  thundering  ass 
if  you  do  as  you  propose.  So  now  you 
know  what  I  think" about  it." 

*'  It  is  the  more  obliging  of  you  to  favor 
me  with  that  polite  expression  of  opin- 
ion," replied  Sir  Brian,  becoming  very  red 
in  the  face,  "because,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  it  was  unasked  for." 

*'  Now,  Segrave,  it's  no  use  getting  on 
the  high  horse  with  me.  I'm  not  going 
to  quarrel  with  you,  and  I've  known  you 
long  enough  to  call  you  an  ass  when  you 
deserve  it.  You  very  often  are  an  ass, 
Segrave ;  but  if  you  disinherit  your  son 
you'll  be  worse  than  an  ass." 

*'  Oh,  very  well !  very  well ! "  cried  Sir 
Brian,  jumping  up.  "  I'm  a  brute,  I  sup- 
pose, and  you  are  perfectly  right  to  call 
me  so.  You  only  anticipate  the  general 
verdict.  No  doubt  that  is  what  everybody 
will  say  of  me  when  I  am  dead  and  my 
will  is  Known.  But  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  letting  myself  be  deterred  from  doing 
my  duty  by  the  fear  of  hard  names ;  nor 
have  you  condescended  to  give  me  a  sin- 
gle reason  for  condemning  me.  I  am 
sorrv  I  introduced  the  subject.  Good-day, 
Buckle." 

He  charged  out  of  the  club,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  and  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  knocked  down  by  a  hansom  cab- 
man, who  pulled  up  with  a  jerk  and  ad- 
dressed him  in  language  which  nothing 
could  excuse.  Sir  Brian  stood  in  the 
middle  of  Pall  Mall,  shaking  his  stick  at 
the  cabman,  whose  number  he  took,  and 
causing  some  interruption  to  the  traffic, 
until  he  was  courteously,  but  firmly,  taken 
in  tow  by  a  policeman,  who  remarked  that 


the  roadway  was  intended  for  wheeled 
vehicles  and  the  pavement  for  foot-passen- 
gers. Sir  Brian  wanted  to  argue  that 
point ;  but  the  constable  interrupted  him, 
alle^ng  that  he  "  really  hadn*t  no  time  for 
talkm^  non-sense."  Sir  Brian  then  took 
the  policeman's  number  also  and  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing. 

He  hardly  knew  whether  to  be  glad  or 
sorry  when,  on  reaching  his  hotel,  he 
found  young  Mr.  Dodder  waiting  for  him 
with  the  new  will,  all  ready  for  signature, 
and  an  apolo^  from  the  head  of  the  firm, 
who  had  an  important  appointment  else- 
where. It  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
say  some  of  the  sharp  things  to  Potter 
which  that  gentleman  had  escaped  by  his 
abrupt  departure  on  the  previous  day ;  but 
then  again  Potter  was  not  easily  snubbed, 
and,  after  all,  altercation  with  one's  lawyer 
is  a  thing  to  be  deprecated. 

Young  Mr.  Dodder  had  no  remarks  of 
any  kind  to  offer ;  only  he  insisted,  despite 
his  client's  protests,  on  readinjg^  the  will 
through  from  beginninjg  to  end  in  a  hasty, 
gobblmg  voice.  This  ceremony  com- 
pleted, witnesses  were  summoned  and  the 
instrument  whereby  the  principle  of  pri- 
mogeniture was  set  at  nought  by  one  of 
the  staunchest  Tories  in  England  was  ex* 
ecuted  in  due  form. 

On  the  ensuing  afternoon  Sir  Brian, 
with  all  the  anger  and  excitement  gone 
out  of  him,  alighted  at  the  KingsclifiTstai- 
tion  and,  handing  over  his  portmanteau  to 
the  groom  who  had  driven  down  to  meet 
him,  said  he  would  walk  home.  Already 
he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done ;  bat 
that,  as  he  inwardly  asseverated  more 
than  once  while  pensively  making  his  way 
down  the  High  Street,  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent  thing  from  repenting  of  it.  The  judge 
who  condemns  a  prisoner  to  death  or  penal 
servitude  may,  and  no  doubt  frequendy 
does,  feel  very  sorry  for  the  criminal ;  bat 
the  law  has  to  take  its  course  aJl  the  same. 
Sir  Brian's  sorrow  (so  he  assured  himself) 
was  perfectly  legitimate  and  implied  no 
tardy  misgivings.  Or,  at  least,  if  there 
was  one  thing  that  he  blamed  himself  a 
little  bit  for,  it  was  that  he  had  not  be- 
queathed some  portion  of  his  small  pei^ 
sonal  property  to  his  elder  son.  Gilbert, 
after  all,  had  a  few  hundreds  a  year  of  his 
own,  inherited  from  a  maiden  aunt,  and 
now  Brian  would  have  absolutely  nothings 
except  the  Manor  House.  However,  this 
error,  if  it  was  an  error,  admitted  of  repfr 
ration.  A  change  of  that  kind  could 
hardly  be  counted  inconsistent*  even  by 
that  impertinent  old  Potter.  If  cnily  the 
sale  of  the  Manor  House  could  be  averted  I 
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But  of  course  that  was  impossible.  Pot- 
ter—  confound  him!  —  had  said  it  was 
impossible.  Though,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  Potter  had  said  some  other  things  so 
atrocious  that  they  would  not  bear  think- 
ing about.  Alas !  when  a  man  dies  he 
has  done  with  this  world  forever,  and  the 
world  has  done  with  him.  At  times  it 
almost  seems  as  if  a  fuller  recognition  of 
this  fact  might  be  the  truest  wisdom. 

Thus,  revolving  many  matters  in  a  trou- 
bled mind.  Sir  Brian  traversed  Kingscliff. 
He  mechanically  raised  his  forefinger  to 
the  brim  of  his  hat  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  salutations  which  greeted  him,  but 
spoke  to  nobody  until,  as  chance  would 
have  it,  he  ran  full  into  the  arms  of  the 
very  last  person  in  the  world  with  whom 
he  wished  to  exchange  a  word. 

"Well,  Sir  Brian  Segrave,"  said  Mr. 
Buswell,  with  his  accustomed  affability, 
"  and  how  are  you  to-day  ?  Been  thinking 
at  all  over  the  little  plan  I  submitted  to 
to  you  last  time  we  met?  I  suppose  not, 
ehr  Well,  a  wilful  man  must  have  his 
way,  as  they  say ;  but  you  really  are  fool- 
ish. Sir  Bnan,  if  you'll  excuse  mv  telling 
you  so.  It  ain*t  bad  policy  to  hold  on  in 
a  rising  market,  I  grant  you ;  but  you  may 
hold  on  a  bit  too  long,  don't  you  see.  It's 
against  my  interest  to  say  it;  but  now's 
your  time  to  be^in  letting.  More  than 
that,  now's  your  time  for  selling  outright. 
Why,  bless  your  soul !  there  won't  be  such 
a  thmg  as  leasehold  property  twenty  years 
hence." 

"Mr.  Buswell,"  answered  Sir  Brian, 
"you  appear  to  be  under  some  strange 
misapprehension.  I  have  told  you  before, 
and  1  tell  you  again,  that  no  portion  of  the 
property  that  you  speak  of  will  ever  be 
either  let  or  sold." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  ha ! "  laughed  Mr.  Buswell ; 
"  that's  good !  That's  what  I  call  a  pretty 
bold  prophecy  to  make.  I  shouldnT  ven- 
ture to  make  it  if  /  was  in  your  skin,  Sir 
Brian." 

Sir  Brian  bowed  coldly  and  passed  on; 
he  was  not  going  to  bandy  words  with  the 
fellow.  Nevertheless  he  was  wounded 
and  vaguely  alarmed.  In  his  young  days 
no  man  in  Buswell's  position  would  have 
dared  to  speak  so  to  his  betters;  and 
Buswell  seemed  to  be  horribly  confident, 
too,  as  well  as  impudent.  •  The  world  was 
turning  topsy-turvy;  the  young  generation 
was  rushing  towards  revolution  with  a 
light  heart,  and  no  one  —  not  even  that 
sober,  sensible  old  Potter  —  believed  that 
the  next  owner  of  Beckton  would  be  guided 
by  the  wishes  of  his  predecessor.  **  Who 
knows?  who   knows?"  Sir  Brian   kept 


muttering  sadly  to  himself  as  he  mounted 
the  hill. 

His  way  led  him  past  the  Church  of  St 
Michael's  whence  issued  the  subdued 
sound  of  the  organ  and  the  clear  sinipng 
of  young  voices.  Sir  Brian  was  a  little 
tired  witn  his  walk;  he  thought  he  would 
go  into  the  church  and  rest  awhile  and 
listen.  So  he  stepped  through  the  open 
door  and  seated  himself  on  a  bench  near 
it.  The  daylight  was  almost  gone ;  half- 
a-dozen  candles  in  the  chancel  barely 
rendered  visible  the  chubby  faces  of  the 
choir-boys  who  were  standing  there.  It 
was  the  Nunc  dimittis  that  they  were 
practising.  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace."  The  child  who 
sang  the  words  in  his  sweet,  bird-like 
treble,  thought  little  of  their  meaning, 
perhaps,  but  they  found  their  way  to  the 
heart  of  the  ola  man  who  heard  them 
from  his  far  corner.  His  own  departure 
could  not  now  be  very  far  distant ;  but 
whether,  when  it  came,  it  would  be  peace- 
ful seemed  somewhat  uncertain.  "  I  have 
always  tried  to  do  my  duty,"  thought  Sir 
Brian,  and  that  was  true  enough.  His 
duties,  however,  as  he  had  seen;  them, 
had  been  concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  the  affairs  of  this  present  world.  He 
was  too  honest  to  deceive  himself.  He 
knew  that  he  had  been  a  worldly  man, 
albeit  a  conscientious  one,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  change  now.  After  all,  he  had 
been  as  other  men  are.  Gray's  hackneyed 
lines  came  into  his  head,  — 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  glance  be- 
hind? 

Well,  possibly  there  were  some  who 
looked  forward,  instead  of  looking  back. 
For  a  minute  or  two  Sir  Brian  tried  to 
look  forward,  but  found  that  he  could  not 
manage  it.  He  shifted  his  position,  sigh- 
ing impatiently,  while  the  choir-boys,  re- 
lieved from  their  labors,  clattered  away 
through  the  vestry,  and  the  organist  went 
on  playing  softly. 

Presently  the  music  ceased ;  there  was 
a  sound  as  of  the  shutting  up  and  locking 
of  the  instrument ;  and  tnen  a  tall  figure 
came  striding  down  the  aisle.  Sir  Brian 
recognized  his  son,  and,  as  he  rose,  his 
son  recognized  him.  The  last  grey  glim- 
mer of  daylight  fell  through  the  porch 
upon  the  young  man's  ^tures.  He 
raised  his  eyebrows  quickly  and  smiled, 
holding  out  his  hand.  Had  he  forj^tten 
the  scene  of  two  days  back,  or  was  it  only 
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that  he  remembered,  in  his  careless  way, 
that  there  had  been  a  quarrel,  and  that  he 
wanted  to  make  it  up,  as  he  had  done 
many  a  time  before? 

Something  caused  Sir  Brian^s  heart- 
strings to  tighten,  and  brought  an  un- 
wonted ring  of  pain  into  his  voice  as  he 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Brian,  Brian !  why  are 
you  so  impracticable  ?  " 

Brian  did  not  understand ;  he  knew  that 
his  father  thought  music  a  somewhat 
effeminate  art.  "  The  organist  is  ill,"  he 
said.  "Monckton  asked  me  to  take  his 
place  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  Monckton  and  the  organist !  Boy ! 
don't  you  know  that  you  have  ruined  your- 
self ?  I  have  been  up  to  London,  and  I 
have  altered  my  will.  Your  brother  will 
have  everything.  You  are  a  pauper  —  do 
you  understand  mc? — a  pauper.  I  have 
paid  that  Jew  for  you;  and  I  suppose  — 
yes;  I  suppose  you  had  better  begin  to 
think  about  earning  a  living  for  yourself." 

They  were  standing  outside  the  porch 
now.  The  young  man's  face  had  become 
very  grave ;  but  he  answered  not  a  word, 
and  so  long  a  silence  supervened  that  at 
length  Sir  Brian  was  constrained  to  break 
it. 

"  You  blame  me,  of  course,"  said  he ; 
"yet  this  has  been  your  own  doing.  You 
would  not  believe  that  I  was  in  earnest; 
but  now  vou  see  that  I  was,  as  I  told  you 
I  was.  I  have  acted  as  it  seemed  to  me 
right  to  act." 

Still  Brian  remained  silent.  The  old 
man  could  stand  it  no  longer.  "  Speak !  " 
he  exclaimed,  stamping  his  foot.  **  Curse 
me,  if  you  like  ;  but  say  something !  " 

Then  Brian  broke  into  an  odd  laugh. 
"No,"  he  answered,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  father's  shoulder ;  *'  I  won't  do  that. 
We  must  remain  friends,  whatever  hap- 
pens ;  but  I  think  you  have  treated  me 
unfairly.  There  !  I  fiad  to  say  that  much  : 
but  it  is  the  last  word  I  shall  say  about 
the  matter.  When  we  meet  again  we*ll 
take  the  new  order  of  things  for  granted. 
Gilbert  is  to  be  Segrave  Major  in  future 
and  I'm  Segrave  Minor.  It  is  under- 
stood." 

Then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
awav  in  the  direction  of  the  vicarage, 
while  Sir  Brian  stood  still  for  some  min- 
utes longer,  abstractedly  prodding  holes 
in  the  damp  ground  with  his  stick. 

CHAPTER   IX. 
THE   ELOQUENXE  OF   MR.   MONCKTOX. 

If  Sir  Brian  did  not  enjoy  his  dinner 
that  evening,  the  fault  certainly  did  not  lie 


with  his  elder  son,  who  apologized  for 
coming  down  late,  explaining  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  dinner-bell  for  the  dressing- 
bell,  and  who  took  a  good  deal  more  pains 
than  usual  to  prevent  the  conversation 
from  languishing.  There  was  no  denying 
that  the  vounj^  man  behaved  admirablv. 
He  was  cneerful  and  good-humored,  witn- 
out  apparent  effort;  he  talked  politics 
with  his  father,  condemning  the  Liberal 
ministry  which  was  then  in  power;  he 
chaffed  his  brother  (who,  for  his  part,  was 
evidently  a  little  excited  and  ill  at  ease) 
about  a  public  ball  which  was  to  take  place 
shortly  in  Kingscliff,  and  at  which  the 
feminmc  element  seemed  likely  to  pre- 
dominate in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty 
to  one.  In  short,  he  let  it  be  understood 
that  he  accepted  the  situation  frankly,  and 
was  determined  not  to  sulk  over  it 

This,  though  creditable  in  one  sense, 
was  not  agreeable  to  Sir  Brian,  who  felt 
that  he  was  being  magnanimously  for- 
given for  having  performed  a  painfiif  duty. 
He  did  not  want  to  be  forgiven ;  he  would 

freatly  have  preferred  to  be  abused.  Had 
is  son  taken  up  that  line,  he  would  have 
been  prepared  to  show,  kindiv  and  tem- 
perately, that  what  he  had  periormed  had 
oeen  indeed  a  duty,  and  likewise  that  it 
had  been  a  painful  one.  Natures  like  Sir 
Brian's  are  subject  to  continual  reactions. 
After  allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away 
by  his  feelings  in  the  church,  he  had  be- 
gun to  be  ashamed  of  the  wotds  which  he 
had  spoken,  and  which,  when  recalled  in 
cold  blood,  sounded  not  a  little  undigni- 
fied. He  remembered  that  he  had  called 
upon  Brian  to  curse  him.  How  melodra- 
matic and  ridiculous  1  The  boy  had  not 
been  able  to  help  laughing.  And  now, 
somehow  or  other,  he  seemed  to  have  got 
into  a  false  position.  He  found  himself 
involuntarily  using  a  tone  of  apoloj^* ;  and 
when  he  tried  to  discard  that,  the  only 
result  was  that  he  became  peevish  and 
rude.  Sincerely  thankful  was  he  when  the 
meal  came  to  an  end,  and  when  Brian,  with 
a  murmured  excuse,  took  himself  o£E. 
Even  this  discreet  proceeding  caused  the 
old  gentleman  some  additional  irritation. 
It  was  not  Brian*s  habit  to  leave  the  room 
immediately  after  dinner.  He  had,  of 
course,  done  so  now  in  order  to  leave  the 
coast  clear  for  the  explanation  between  his 
father  and  brother,  which  both  of  them 
might  be  assumed  to  desire.  Surely  that 
last  coal  of  fire  might  have  been  dispensed 
with  ! 

However,  since  the  opportunity  bad 
been  given  to  him,  Sir  Brian  deemed  it 
well  to  take  advantage  of  it.    The  sooner 
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this  unpleasant  subject  was  broached  and 
settled  and  done  with  the  better.  So  he 
be^^an,  in  a  rather  hard  and  constrained 
voice,  — 

"  Gilbert,  you  will  recollect  what  I  said 
to  you  the  other  day  about  a  change  in 
your  prospects.  I  wish  you  to  know  that 
this  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  Yes- 
terday I  signed  a  will  under  which  you  will 
inherit  the  whole  of  my  property,  real  and 
personal.  You  know  what  has  induced 
me  to  make  this  change,  which  —  which  I 
won't  deny  has  cost  me  a  pang.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
keep  together  the  lands  which  have  de- 
scended to  us  from  our  forefathers ;  and 
it  is  my  wish  and  command  that  you  shall 
do  the  same  after  I  am  gone." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Gilbert  slowly, 
"  would  it  not  be  better  to  give  me  a  life- 
interest  onlv,  with  remainder  to  the  next 
heir  male  ? 

"  No ;  if  that  had  been  practicable,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  to  disinherit 
Brian.  But  I  dare  not  do  it.  Land  is 
steadily  falling  in  value ;  we  live  in  bad 
times,  and  worse  times  may  be  coming. 
You  might  possibly  find  yourself  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  to  be  obliged  either  to  part 
with  a  few  acres  for  building  purposes  or 
to  shut  this  place  up  and  go  away.  In 
the  presence  of  such  an  alternative  I  my- 
self should  decide  to  sell ;  but  I  should  sell 
as  little  as  would  suffice,  and  I  trust  you 
to  act  as  I  should.  I  could  not  trust  your 
brother.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about 
it,  I  believe." 

Gilbert  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 
"  Don't  you  think,"  he  said  at  length, 
"  that  you  have  been  rather  hasty  in  com- 
ing to  this  decision,  and  rather  hard  upon 
poor  old  Brian  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Sir  Brian  curtly,  "  I 
don't.  Brian  has  been  hard  upon  himself. 
As  for  me,  I  have  given  the  matter  full 
consideration." 

"  Yet  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you 
were  to  change  your  mind  about  it  I'm 
sure  I  hope  you  may." 

"It  really  is  a  most  extraordinary 
thine,"  exclaimed  Sir  Brian,  jumping  up 
and  beginning  to  walk  about,  **  that  neither 
you  nor  your  brother  gives  me  credit  for 
common  firmness !  I  don't  know  that,  in 
tlie  course  of  a  long  life,  I  have  ever  earned 
a  character  for  vacillation.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1  have  frequently  been  called  obsti- 
nate." 

A  smile  flickered  for  an  instant  over 
Gilbert's  features  and  vanished.  That 
confident  assumption  that  vacillation  and 
obstinacy  are  incompatible  qualities  tick- 1 


led  his  sense  of  humor.  But  he  replied 
with  proper  gravity  :  "  Nevertheless,  cer- 
tainty is  very  necessary  for  me.  If  I  am 
to  take  Brian's  place,  1  must  ^ve  up  the 
bar,  1  suppose.  Now,  it  would  be  a  very 
foolish  thine  on  my  part  to  sacrifice  my 
career  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  possibil- 
ity." 

**You  are  extremely  prudent,  I  must 
say,"  remarked  Sir  Brian,  with  something 
of  a  sneer.  Gilbert's  business-like  tone 
jarred  upon  him.  Moreover,  it  may  be 
that  in  transferrin?  the  privilege  of  Heir- 
ship to  his  secondson  he  had  also  trans- 
ferred to  him  a  little  of  that  feeling  of 
half-conscious  antagonism  with  which  so 
many  men  are  apt  to  regard  their  heirs. 

''That's  better  than l>eing  imprudent, 
isn't  it  ?  "  asked  Gilbert,  laughing. 

^  Oh,  no  doubt.  You  had  better  stick 
to  the  law,  I  should  think.  You  may  have 
to  wait  another  ten  years  before  you  enter 
into  possession  here,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  you  to  have  some  occupation  in  the 
mean  time.  Besides,  any  money  that  you 
may  make  by  your  profession  will  be  useful 
to  you.  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  may  perhaps 
so  far  alter  my  will  as  to  leave  the  few 
thousands  that  I  have  been  able  to  save  to 
Brian,  instead  of  to  you.  As  matters  stand 
at  present,  you  will  both  of  you  require 
them;  but  maybe  he  will  require  tnem 
more  than  you  will." 

**  I  think  Brian  should  have  the  money," 
said  Gilbert. 

*'  Well,  yes ;  I  am  disposed  to  agree 
with  you ;  out  it  is  not  necessary  to  come 
to  any  final  decision  upon  that  point  yet** 

Gilbert  said  no  more:  thereby  disap- 
pointing his  father,  who  had  secretly  an- 
ticipated a  less  ready  acquiescence.  Con- 
vinced though  he  was  that  he  had  acted 
rightly  in  superseding  the  elder  brother, 
it  was  hardly  satis^tory  to  him  that  the 
younger  should  only  have  a  half-hearted 
plea  of  a  few  words  to  urge  against  the 
execution  of  such  a  ^decree.  But  in  truth 
it  would  not  have  been  very  easy  to  satisfy 
Sir  Brian  that  evening. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  Gilbert  and 
he  attended  morning  service  as  usual  at 
Beckton  Church,  a  small,  dilapidated 
structure  of  which  the  parish  lay  in  an  op- 
posi  te  di rection  from  Ki  ngsclifiE.  The  con- 
gregation, besides  the  squire  and  his  son, 
comprised  some  half-dozen  farmers,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  and  perhaps  as 
many  laborers.  The  parson,  wno  was  old 
and  toothless,  took  a  lone  time  to  get 
through  the  service,  and  when  he  climbed 
up  the  creaking  pulpit  stairs  his  audience, 
as  if  by  sig^iial,  settled  themselves,  one  and 
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all,  in  their  respective  corners  and  closed 
their  eyes  peacefully. 

"Poor  Venables  is  breaking  up,"  ob- 
served Sir  Brian,  as  they  stroTlecl  away. 
He  said  the  same  thing  every  Sunday 
morning,  and  Gilbert  returned  a  mechan- 
ical assent.  But  Sir  Brian*s  next  remark, 
being  quite  novel,  was  more  calculated  to 
arouse  attention.  **  I  think,"  said  he,  **  I 
will  walk  over  to  St.  Michael's  this  even- 
ing and  hear  what  Monckton  has  to  say 
for  himself.  I  have  no  fancy  for  all  these 
new-fangled  ceremonies ;  but  Monckton 
has  done  good  work  among  the  fishermen, 
and  thev  tell  me  he  can  preach." 

**Wafk  over  to  St.  Michael's  in  the 
evening !  "  ejaculated  Gilbert,  opening  his 
eyes.  "  What  will  you  do  about  dinner, 
then  ?  " 

**  Why,  go  without  it  for  once,  like 
other  people,"  replied  his  father  a  little 
tartly.  **  I  suppose  that  woman  w^ill  allow 
me  to  have  some  supper  when  I  come  in, 
won't  she  ?    She  does  it  for  Brian." 

Gilbert  smiled.  He  was  thinking  to 
himself,  "  Most  decidedly  I  shall  not  give 
up  the  law  yet  awhile." 

He  was  wrong  in  his  deduction,  how- 
ever ;  for  Sir  Brian  was  neither  relenting 
nor  thinking  of  relenting.  It  was,  in- 
deed, precisely  because  he  was  not  that 
he  felt  himself  more  drawn  towards  the 
lad  whose  ways  had  hitherto  been  incom- 
prehensible and  amazing  to  him.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  would  like  to  see 
for  himself  what  were  the  attractions  of 
St.  Michael's ;  and  then,  too,  he  had  an- 
other incentive  of  which  he  was  only  in 
part  conscious,  in  the  shape  of  an  unde- 
fined feeling  of  jealousy  of  the  vicar  of 
that  popular  place  of  worship.  Brian  was 
spending  the  day  with  Monckton ;  he  had 
gone  straight  oft  to  see  him  after  his  in- 
terview of  the  previous  afternoon  and  had 
doubtless  poured  forth  all  his  troubles 
there  and  then.  **  He  is  a  sort  of  father 
confessor,  I  suppose,"  thought  Sir  Brian. 
And  then  —  "Confound  the  fellow!"  he 
said  aloud,  scarcely  knowing  why  he  said 
so  or  what  he  meant  by  it. 

"Confound  whom?  Gilbert  inquired 
pleasantly. 

'*  Confound  Gladstone  !  "  replied  his 
father,  with  commendable  promptitude, 
and  with  an  emphasis  betraying  the  un- 
slumbering  zeal  of  his  political  opinions. 
"  Confound  Gladstone  and  all  his  slavish 
crew.  I  wish  I  may  never  say  anything 
worse  than  that  on  a  Sunday  morning." 

It  was  not,  however,  about  politics  that 
Sir  Brian  was  thinking  as  he  made  his 
way  into  the  crowded  church  on  the  Sun- 


day evening  afore-mentioned.  Every  scat 
was  already  taken,  but  the  verger  pro- 
cured a  chair  and  placed  it  for  nim  be- 
hind the  last  bench,  whence  he  took 
mental  notes  of  the  proceedings  as  criti- 
cally as  if  he  had  been  an  emissary  of  the 
Church  Association.  The  lighted  can- 
dles and  flowers  on  the  altar,  the  surpliced 
choir  and  the  intoned  prayers  he  set  down 
as  more  or  less  objectionable  —  not  so 
much  because  he  saw  any  particular  in- 
trinsic harm  in  these  things  as  because 
he  considered  them  to  be  innovations,  and 
all  innovations  were  hateful  to  him —  bat 
with  a  fine  liberality  he  admitted  the 
beauty  of  the  music  and  the  reverent  be- 
havior of  the  congregation.  Then  John 
Monckton  stepped  quickly  up  into  the 
pulpit,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  Sir 
Brian  had  pardoned  him  his  colored  stole, 
had  ceasea  to  attach  any  importance  to 
accessories,  and  was  listening  with  breath- 
less attention. 

For  Monckton  had  learnt  what,  unfor- 
tunately, not  one  in  a  hundred  of  our 
cler^'  think  it  worth  their  while  to  master 
—  the  art  of  elocution.  He  spoke  with 
ease  and  fluency  and  without  the  aid  of 
notes  ;  he  knew  how  to  manage  his  voice ; 
he  had  found  out  by  experience  that  hear- 
ers and  readers  are  two  distinct  classes, 
to  be  approached  after  entirely  different 
fashions,  and  that  many  preachers  whose 
sermons  look  well  enough  in  print  cannot 
be  listened  to  without  weariness  and  dis- 
comfort But  in  addition  to  this  technical 
skill  he  had  the  immense  advantage  of 
being  thoroughly  and  even  passionately  in 
earnest.  To  the  use  of  the  tricks  —  if  any 
one  likes  to  call  them  so  —  which  every 
public  speaker  must  acquire  he  had 
schooled  himself  long  ago,  and  they  now 
came  naturally  to  him ;  but  his  emotion 
was  real,  his  language  was  singularly  clear 
and  simple,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  with 
what  rapidity  he  took  hold  of  his  audience 
and  how  lightly,  yet  firmly,  he  maintained 
h  i s  grasp  up  to  the  end.  H is  detractors  (of 
whom  he  had  a  few)  called  him  sensik 
tional ;  but  that  was  after  they  had  reached 
home  and  had  had  time  to  become  ashamed 
of  having  allowed  their  great  intellects  to 
be  held  in  subjection  Tor  half  an  houfi 
His  admirers,  who  were  far  more  numei^ 
ous,  were  very  well  content  to  make  un- 
conditional surrender  to  any  man  who 
could  force  them  to  it ;  and  on  this  occ^ 
sion  it  was  his  privilege  to  earn  afresh 
partisan  of  the  most  obstinate  type. 

His  text,  to  be  sure,  was  a  little  onpnnfr 
ising,  —  "Forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  for* 
given."    When  Sir  Brian  heard  that. he 
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gave  a  jump  and  thought  for  a  moment 
about  making  for  the  door.  Had  this  man 
espoused  his  son's  cause,  then,  and  was 
he  going  to  be  preached  at  ?  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  the  preacher's  intentions 
were  not  so  equivocal.  His  sermon  would 
doubtless  look  commonplace  enough,  if 
reported  in  cold  black  and  white ;  it  was 
his  manner  which  carried  conviction  with 
it  and  robbed  self-satisfied  people  of  their 
self-satisfaction. 

"I  assume,"  said  he,  "that  I  am  ad- 
dressing Christians.  You  must  allow  me 
to  assume  that  much  from  your  presence 
here ;  otherwise  the  words  of  the  text  can 
onlv  come  to  you  without  authority,  and 
their  reasonableness  will  be  open  to  dis- 
cussion, like  any  other  moral  or  philo- 
sophical precept.  But  we,  as  Christians, 
have  to  admit  their  divine  origin;  so  that 
the  sole  practical  question  for  us  is  how 
far  our  conduct  accords  with  them.  We 
ask  and  expect  forgiveness  in  return  for  a 
repentance  which  is  very  often  evidenced 
by  nothing  but  our  own  declaration ;  and 
by  forgiveness  we  mean  an  absolute  blot* 
ting  out  of  past  transgressions.  Very 
weU  then ;  we  must  concede  to  others 
what  we  demand  for  ourselves ;  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  obligation.  That  is  a 
hard  saying;  is  it  not?  To  tell  one  who 
has  injured  us,  •  I  not  only  forgive  you, 
but  the  injury  that  you  have  done  me 
shall  be  altogether  obliterated,  and  you 
shall,  if  you  choose,  have  the  opportunity 
of  injuring  me  in  the  same  way  again  '  —  is 
that  unreasonable  ?  Is  it  weak  and  fool- 
ish ?  It  is,  at  all  events,  the  rule  laid 
down  for  us,  and  unless  we  conform  to 
that  rule  we  cannot  truly  say  that  we  have 
forgiven  at  all.  To  talk  about  expediency 
will  not  avail  us  ;  we  are  never  told  to  do 
what  is  expedient  in  a  worldly  sense ;  and 
if  we  find  the  laws  of  Christianity  too 
hard,  too  unreasonable  to  obey,  we  had 
better  say  so  honestly,  and  at  least  not 
shelter  ourselves  behind  that  shabby  plea 
of  duty  which  we  are  so  apt  to  bring  for- 
ward when  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to 
be  guided  by  worldly  wisdom.  Only  then 
we  shall  have  to  go  a  step  farther,  and 
confess  that  we  are  not  Christians  in  any- 
thing save  the  name,  whatever  that  may 
be  worth." 

These  sentences  made  a  painful,  yet  not 
altogether  unwelcome,  impression  upon 
Sir  Brian,  who  had  a  tender  conscience. 
They  occurred  amongst  others  which  had 
a  less  direct  bearing  upon  his  own  case; 
but  there  was  not  a  word  of  Monckton't 
discourse  but  found  an  echo  in  his  honest 
heart.    He  himself  was  by  nature  averse 


to  compromises,  and  he  loved  an  uncom- 

Sromtsmg  man.  The  doctrine  which 
f  onckton  proclaimed  was  not  very  easy 
to  swallow;  but  he  believed  that  it  was 
the  truth,  and  after  listening  to  it  he  felt, 
with  a  certain  comfort,  that  he  could  no 
longer  deceive  himself.  It  was  a  convic- 
tion of  expediency,  not  a  sense  of  duty, 
that  had  caused  him  to  disinherit  his  son ; 
and  since  his  conviction  remained  unal- 
tered it  was  dear  that  expediency  must  go 
to  the  wall,  unless  duty  could  l>e  proved 
to  coincide  therewith.  At  the  moment 
he  did  not  think  that  such  proof  could  be 
^ven ;  the  claims  of  ancestors  and  poster- 
ity seemed  somewhat  too  snadowy  for  the 
purpose.  He  thought  he  would  have  to 
undo  what  he  had  done,  and  he  saw,  or 
believed  that  he  saw,  quite  plainly  what 
would  happen  in  that  event  He  would 
be  humiliated ;  he  would  be  made  ridicu- 
lous ;  the  labor  of  his  life  would  be  ren- 
dered vain;  his  self-sacrifice  would  be 
absolute.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  see 
his  way  to  an  alternative ;  he  must  act 
after  the  ^sishion  which  he  conceived  to 
be  right,  at  whatever  cost,  and  with  no 
hope  of  reward,  except,  indeed,  that  held 
out  by  the  preacher,  "  That  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  the  Highest ;  for  He  maketh 
His  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the 

good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
le  unjust." 

Poor  Sir  Brian  heaved  a  long  sigh  when 
he  stood  up  with  the  rest  of  the  congrega^ 
tion  s^ter  the  sermon.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  was 
neither  a  very  strong-minded  nor  a  very 
clear-sighted  person.  Just  now  his  mind 
was  in  a  ferment  of  conflicting  emotions. 
He  wanted  to  do  what  was  right,  and  he 
wanted  very  much  to  be  reconciled  with 
his  son ;  but  he  could  not  enjoy  the  pros- 
pect of  Potter's  indulgent  smiles ;  still  less 
could  he  contemplate  with  equanimity  the 
probable  triumph  of  Buswell  and  the  break 
up  of  the  old  Eteckton  estate.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  leave  the  church ;  but,  in* 
stead  of  startine  homewards,  he  prowled 
in  a  guilty  fashion  round  the  building 
while  the  organ  pealed  out  the  conclud- 
ing voluntary  and  the  assembly  streamed 
through  the  porch  and  gradually  dispersed. 
At  length  he  saw  what  he  had  been 
waiting  for.  The  small  side  door  which 
gave  access  to  the  vestry  was  thrown 
open ;  a  broad  shaft  of  light  shot  through 
it  into  the  night,  and  a  dark  figure,  clad  m 
a  cassock,  stepped  forth  hastiljr  and  moved 
towards  the  vicarafi;e.  Sir  Brian  at  once 
gave  chase,  and  a  few  strides  brought  him 
to  Monckton's  side.     1 
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"Mr.  Monckton,"  said  he  in  a  voice 
which  lacked  its  customary  assured  ring, 
"  excuse  me  1  Can  I  have  a  word  witn 
you  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure,"  replied  Monckton,  stand- 
ing still  and  peering  at  his  questioner. 
"  Dear  me  1  isn't  it  Sir  Brian  Segrave  ? 
Who  would  have  thought  of  your  turning 
out  at  this  time  of  night?  " 

Sir  Brian  was  a  little  chilled.  It  gave 
him  something  of  a  shock  to  be  addressed 
in  such  colloquial  languaj^e  by  the  orator 
who  just  now  nad  swept  him  up  to  the  most 
heroic  heights,  and  he  was  half  inclined  to 
draw  back.  However,  it  was  too  late  to 
do  that,  so  he  replied  confusedly,  — 

**  Well,  I  don't  as  a  rule  go  to  evening 
services.  I  am  old,  you  know,  and  old- 
fashioned.  In  my  time  we  didn't  have 
them.  There  was  the  morning  and  the 
afternoon,  and  sometimes  the  ladies  went 
in  the  afternoon,  but  not  the  men  —  not 
the  men.  My  father,  I  remember,  used 
to  have  the  ferrets  out  —  but  no  matter. 
I  wanted  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Monckton, 
that  I  have  been  very  much  struck  and  — 
and  affected  by  your  sermon,  and  that  it 
has  made  me  leel  myself  in  the  wron? 
about  my  son  Brian.  At  the  same  time  I 
do  not  see  my  course  as  clearly  as  I  could 
wish  ;  and  1  should  take  it  as  a  great 
kindness  on  your  part  if  you  would  advise 
me." 

**  Of  course  I  will  do  that  with  all  my 
heart,  so  far  as  I  am  competent,"  answered 
Monckton  wonderingly.  "  Won't  you  come 
in  and  have  some  supper  ?  Brian  will  join 
us  presently." 

The  old  gentleman  started  back.  "  No, 
thank  you  —  no,"  he  answered  nervously ; 
"  I  would  rather  not  meet  Brian  to-night. 
Will  he  be  coming  out  soon  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  think  we  may  count  upon 
his  remaining  where  he  is  for  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,"  said  Monckton,  laugh- 
ing. *'  He  won't  leave  the  organ  until  3ie 
verger  loses  patience  and  puts  the  lights 
out.  We  can  stroll  up  and  down  outside, 
if  you  are  not  afraid  of  catching  cold.  You 
were  saying  that  you  were  troubled  in 
some  way  about  him." 

"  Yes  ;  1  am  troubled.  You  are  in  bis 
confidence,  I  believe,  and  no  doubt  he 
told  you  yesterday  of  the  change  which  I 
thought  it  my  duty  —  well,  yes,  I  may  say 
that  I  conscientiously  thought  it  my  duty 
at  the  time  —  to  make  my  in  will." 

"  No  ;  he  has  said  nothing  about  that  to 
me.  Some  days  ago  he  told  me  of  a 
money  difficulty  which  he  had  foolishly 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into,  and  I 
recommended  him  to  go  straight  to  you  ; 


but  nothing  passed  between  as  upon  the 
subject  yesterday.  As  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, we  only  spoke  about  the  music  for 
to<iay's  services." 

**  dood  gracious  1 "  ejaculated  Sir  Brian ; 
**  that  boy  of  mine  really  is  the  most  as- 
tonishing fellow  I  ever  met  or  heard  of! 
He  finds  himself  suddenly  cut  off  with  a 
shilling  and  he  doesn't  even  think  the  cir- 
cumstance worth  mentioninjg^  I  Now  what 
can  you  expect  —  but  I  am  iora;etting  what 
I  wished  to  say  to  you.  My  dear  Monck- 
ton, when  I  heard  you  spealcing  this  even- 
ing, I  said  to  myself  that  I  was  in  the 
wron^ ;  though  I  did  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  right.  Potter  told  me  I  was  in  the 
wrong,  and  Buckle,  too,  but  that  was  on 
other  grounds.  Let  me  lay  the  whole 
matter  before  you,  and  then  tell  me  what 
vou  think.  I  believe  I  shall  be  content  to 
be  guided  by  your  judgment." 

John  Monckton,  though  bold  enough  in 
the  pulpit,  was  a  very  modest  and  some- 
what timid  man  in  private  life.  After 
hearing  Sir  Brian  out,  he  pushed  his 
biretta  to  the  back  of  his  heaa  and  slowly 
drew  his  hand  several  times  across  his 
face  and  beard. 

"Are  you  sure,"  he  asked,  "that  yon 
have  chosen  the  right  person  to  consult? 
This  is  a  serious  matter,  and  I  don't  know 
that  I  am  capable  of  advising  you  wisely.** 

"  Do  you  shrink  from  the  responsibili- 
ty ?  "  asked  Sir  Brian  quickly. 

"  No,"  answered  the  other ;  "  if  you  pat 
it  in  that  way,  no.  According  to  my  view, 
you  would  not  be  justified  in  oisinheriting 
Brian,  because  — if  for  no  other  reason — 
you  have  brought  him  up  as  your  heir. 
and  have  never  given  him  the  chance  of 
learning  how  to  make  his  living.  It  is 
probably  too  late  for  him  to  learn  now. 
All  the  same,  there  is  your  side  of  the 
case  to  be  considered.  It  is  (|uite  true 
that  Brian  is  utterly  unbusinesslike,  and  I 
can't  say  that  I  think  your  fears  about  the 
property  at  all  unwarrantable." 

"  Put  that  aside,"  interrupted  Sir  Brian. 
"  I  am  not  to  do  wrong  that  good  may 
come  of  it.  And  besides,  I  douT  suppose 
that  good  would  come  of  it  —  how  can  we 
tell?  If  I  have  wronged  my  son,  the 
wrong  must  be  undone,  mat*s  aU.  I  gather 
that  that  is  your  opinion." 

With  a  sudden  impulse,  Monckton 
wheeled  round  and  shook  hands  vrith  the 
old  p^entleman.  He  understood  the  gen- 
erosity and  simplicity  that  those  few  words 
implied.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  proud  mu 
to  recede  from  a  position  which  he  has 
taken  up  in  spite  ot  the  protests  of  those 
about  him,  and  to  assign  no  reason  for  so 
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doing.  Still  less  easy  is  it  for  an  obsti- 
nate man  who  has  long  directed  all  his 
efforts  towards  one  fixed  aim,  to  put  the 
accomplishment  of  that  aim  in  jeopardy ; 
and  when  one  meets  with  such  an  indi- 
vidual it  is  refreshing  to  be  able  to  shake 
him  by  the  hand. 

Very  little  more  was  said  after  this  tacit 
assurance  of  mutual  respect ;  only  on 
parting  with  Sir  Brian,  Monckton  begged 
him  to  postpone  his  final  determination 
for  a  short  time. 

"If  you  will  pardon  my  saying  so,  you 
have  acted  hastily  once,"  said  he;  "it 
would  be  as  well  not  to  repeat  that  mis- 
take. I  have  told  you  what  I  think ;  but 
I  am  not  infallible,  Heaven  knows!  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  middle  course  may 
be  open  to  you,  though  I  own  I  don't  see 
any.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  allowing  yourself  leisure  to  consider  it. 
I  dare  say  1  needn't  remind  you  that  the 
safest  and  surest  help  to  a  decision  can 
only  come  in  answer  to  prayer." 

*'!  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
introducing  such  matters  into  my  —  my 
devotions,  said  Sir  Brian,  to  whom  the 
proposition  seemed,  oddly  enough,  to 
savor  slightly  of  irreverence ;  "  but  per- 
haps you  are  right  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
deliberation.  My  own  feeling  would  have 
been  to  go  up  to  London  agam  to-morrow 
and  set  Hiings  straight." 

"  No,  no ;  there  is  no  such  hurry  as  that. 
Let  it  stand  over  for  a  few  days,  say  till 
the  middle  of  the  week,"  returned  Monck- 
ton, making  the  most  unfortunate  sugges- 
tion that  he  had  ever  made  in  his  life. 

"Very  well;  so  be  it  then,"  agreed 
Sir  Brian.  "  Good-night,  Monckton,  and 
thank  you.  •  Don't  tell  Brian  that  you  have 
seen  me,  please." 

CHAPTER  X. 
BRIAN   GOES   OUT  TO  DINNER. 

A  SOURCE  of  constant  wonder  to  Ad- 
miral Greenwood  was  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting people  to  amalgamate  and  be  friendly 
together  at  the  somewhat  overgrown  din- 
ner-parties which  it  was  the  delight  of  his 
hospitable  heart  to  offer  to  the  neighbor- 
hood. A.  was  a  good  fellow,  he  would 
declare ;  B.  was  a  good  fellow ;  Mrs.  A. 
was  a  most  superior  woman,  and  Mrs.  B. 
quite  charming  when  you  didn't  rub  her 
the  wrong  way;  yet,  somehow  or  other, 
A.  could  not  be  brought  to  entertain  that 
opinion  of  B.,  nor  B.  of  A.;  while  as  for 
Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  it  seemed  as  if  they 
were  unable  to  encounter  one  another 
without  a  passage  of  arms.    This  wa?  a 


very  odd  thing.  The  admiral  often  re- 
marked that  it  was,  and  so  did  his  wife. 
But  what  was  not  at  all  odd,  considering 
the  character  of  this  excellent  couple,  was 
that  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  acquiesce 
in  the  mysteries  of  an  incomprehensible 
world,  and  divide  their  guests  with  a  view 
to  the  probable  preservation  of  peace. 
They  adopted  no  such  system ;  but  when 
they  thoujght  it  was  about  time  to  give 
another  dinner-party,  Mrs.  Greenwood  put 
on  her  spectacles,  consulted  a  lar)^  vol- 
ume, in  which  the  names  of  her  visitors 
were  inscribed,  and  found  out  whose  turn 
it  was  to  be  fed.  Sixteen  or  eighteen  of 
these  were  selected,  with  due  regard  to 
priority  of  claim,  and  it  too  often  hap- 
pened in  the  sequel  that  they  quarrelled 
over  their  food. 

"  Perhaps  he  doesn't  do  it  on  purpose," 
Sir  Brian  used  to  say ;  "  I  am  wilhng  to 
believe  that  he  does  not  Still,  it  is  a 
little  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
that  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  county  with 
whom  I  am  not  upon  speaking  terms,  I 
can  count  with  aosolute  certainty  upon 
meeting  that  man  at  Greenwood's  table." 

He  might  have  added  that  there  was 
always  a  strong  probability  of  his  falling 
out  with  Admiral  Greenwood  himself  be- 
fore the  evening  was  over ;  for  the  admiral, 
sad  to  sa^,  was  a  Liberal ;  and  though  he 
called  himself  a  Whig  and  professed  to 
be  more  conservative  £an  a  modern  Tory, 
there  was  very  little  consolation  in  that 
when  he  recorded  his  vote  for  the  wrong 
side.  However  much  one  may  esteem  a 
man  in  his  private  and  personal  capacity, 
it  is  difficult  to  have  patience  with  politi- 
cal inconsistency.  For  these  reasons  Sir 
Brian  hated  dinmg  at  Morden  Court,  and 
as  he  did  not  like  to  decline  when  asked 
(for  previous  engagements  are  not  believed 
in,  in  a  country  neighborhood,  where  all 
possible  engagements  are  known)  he  not 
unfrequently  excused  himself  at  the  last 
moment  on  the  plea  of  an  attack  of  gout. 

On  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which 
Monckton's  eloquence  h^  achieved  such 
striking  results,  Admiral  Greenwood  had 
a  dinner-party  and  Sir  Brian  had  the  gjout. 
He  said  so  to  his  sons  at  breakfast-time, 
and  it  was  about  the  only  thing  that  he 
did  say  in  the  course  of  that  meal.  So 
silent  and  subdued  was  he  that  thev  both 
gave  credence  to  the  statement ;  altnou^h, 
as  a  truthful  man,  he  felt  bound  to  qualify 
it  a  little. 

••  It  has  not  come  on  yet,"  he  confessed, 
*'  but  I  am  sure  that  it  would  come  on  if  I 
were  to  drink  champagne ;  and  you  know, 
if  one  doesn't  drink  champagne,  Green* 
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wood  at  once  concludes  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  wine,  and  his 
feelings  are  hurt.  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
his  feelings ;  so  Brian,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
shall  be  greatly  indebted  to  you  if  you  will 
take  my  place.  I  think  they  didn't  ask 
you,  did  they?" 

Brian  had  not  been  invited  (Mrs.  Green- 
wood, who  liked  Gilbert  better,  was  wont 
to  say  that  she  was  sure  Brian  was  bored 
to  death  by  dinner-parties);  but  he  was 
very  willing  to  oblige  his  father,  and  was 
rejoiced  to  notice  the  change  in  the  old 
man's  tone.  Disagreeable  as  it  was  to 
him  to  be  despoiled  of  his  inheritance,  it 
was  more  disa^eeable  still  to  feel  that 
the  penalty  inflicted  upon  him  was  not 
held  to  have  purged  him  of  his  offence. 

in  the  course  of  the  day  Gilbert  said  a 
few  kind  words  to  him  about  the  change 
in  their  respective  positions.  "It  isn't 
my  doin^,  Brian,  and  I  think  it's  an  awful 
shame ;  out  there's  no  use  in  saying  so. 
You  know  what  my  father  is;  we  shall 
have  another  shift  of  wind  before  long, 
depend  upon  it." 

But  Brian  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
expect  that.  He  was  trying  to  make  up 
his  mind  also  to  the  new  rif^ime  and  its 
natural  consequences ;  but  his  was  not  a 
practical  mind,  and  it  was  sure  to  take  him 
some  time  to  realize  what  it  means  to  have 
the  ground  cut  from  under  your  feet. 
For  instance,  it  was  not  until  he  entered 
the  Morden  Court  drawing-room,  and 
caught  sight  of  Beatrice  Huntley  engaged 
in  conversation  with  the  admiral,  that  a 
chill  sense  of  remoteness  from  her  in 
respect  of  worldly  circumstances  crept  to 
his  heart.  A  more  practical  man  might 
perhaps  have  reflected  that  Miss  Huntley 
had  money  enough  for  two ;  but  Brian 
only  saw  that  it  must  be  many  years  be- 
fore he  could  earn  an  income  sumcient  to 
justify  him  in  offering  marriage  to  any- 
body ;  and  this  not  only  rendered  him  sad 
and  pensive,  but  prevented  him  from  ap- 
proaching his  idol  for  the  time  being. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Miss  Huntley 
did  not  appear  to  feel  this  neglect  very 
keenly.  She  nodded  to  Brian  from  afar 
and  went  on  talking  to  her  companion, 
whom  she  found  most  amusing.  The  ad- 
miral was  telling  her  who  everybodv  was. 

"That  big  man  with  the  beard  is  Poll- 
ington  —  Sir  John  Pollington,  you  know, 
one  of  our  county  members.  Good  fellow, 
Pollington,  though  rather  long-winded,  per- 
haps. The  little  fellow  with  the  bald 
head  and  the  eye-glass  is  his  nearest 
neighbor,  Stokes,  who  stood  against  him 
in  the  Liberal  interests  at  the  last  election 


and  got  beaten  by  a  small  majority.  Bet- 
ter luck  next  time,  I  tell  him.  Pollingtoa 
and  Stokes  won't  speak,  which  is  a  great 
mistake  —  don't  you  think  so  ?  Why  not 
sink  political  differences  in  private  life? 
Well,  then,  let  me  see;  Monckton  yoa 
know  alreadv,  and  Mitchell.  The  lady 
with  the  hooK  nose,  talking  to  my  wife,  it 
Lady  Barbara,  who  has  gone  in  so  stronriy 
for  the  blue-ribbon  movement  of  late.  No 
accounting  for  tastes,  is  there?  I  should 
think  she  must  find  it  rather  slow  work, 
drinking  notliing  but  water  when  she  dines 
out ;  but  her  intentions  are  good,  Fmsure. 
I  expect  she'll  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
to  my  friend  Hopwood,  before  she  goes^ 
You've  heard  of  Hopwood  and  Mautbyv 
the  great  brewers,  no  doubt'* 

"And  who,"  inquired  Miss  Huntley, 
"is  the  distinguished-looking  man  on 
the  hearth-rug,  with  the  massive  watdi- 
chain?" 

"  £h  ?  —  distinguished  -  looUng  ?  Oh, 
come  now,  Miss  Huntley,  that's  too  bod 
of  you !  poor  Buswell !  his  smpearance  isn*t 
aristocratic,  I  admit,  and  Mrs.  Greenwood 
was  rather  down  upon  me  for  asking  him 
here ;  but  then  look  at  what  he  has  done 
for  the  place!  Wh^,  KingscIi£E  would 
have  been  nowhere  if  it  haStn't  been  for 
Buswell.  That  fat  woman,  with  the  di» 
monds  all  over  her,  is  his  wife.  I*m  afraid 
people  are  rather  inclined  to  show  them 
the  cold  shoulder;  but  theyll  live  that 
down,  you*ll  see.  After  all,  why  should 
we  give  ourselves  airs  ?  " 

Well  indeed  was  it  for  Sir  Brian  that  he 
had  been  attacked  by  those  timely  symp- 
toms of  gout  I 

As  for  Miss  Huntley,  she  rather  prided 
herself  upon  her  immunity  from  ''airs,'* 
and  would  have  been  quite  content  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Bus  well's  arm,  had  that  person 
been  requested  to  take  her  in  to  dinner. 
But  fate  and  Mrs.  Greenwood  had  ap- 
pointed for  her  another  partner,  wiUi 
whom,  as  it  chanced,  she  was  even  better 
pleased. 

"  Mr.  Monckton,"  said  she,  turning  to 
the  individual  thus  favored,  as  she  took 
her  place  at  the  table,  "  I  have  been  hof^ 
ing,  ever  since  I  heard  you  preach  last 
night,  that  I  should  get  an  opportunity  of 
talking  to  you  some  time  or  other,  and 
now  f  am  lucky  beyond  all  ezpectationt 
because  here  you  are  for  the  next  hour  at 
least.    There  is  no  escape  for  you.** 

"I  have  no  wish  to  escape  yet,**  an- 
swered Monckton.  But  he  thought  to 
himself  that  he  very  likely  would  ezperi* 
ence  that  desire  before  long ;  for  he  soi- 
pected  Miss  Huntley  of  being  one  of  thoae 
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flippant  young  women,  whom  he  did  not 
like. 

Her  next  words  were  not  of  a  kind  to 
raise  her  higher  in  his  estimation.  **  I 
am  going  to  be  very  impertinent,"  she 
said ;  ^*  I  am  going  to  criticise  your  ser- 
mon. It  was  a  beautiful  sermon,  and  I 
was  carried  away  by  it  at  the  time,  as  I 
suppose  that  most  of  your  hearers  were. 
But  when  I  reached  nome  I  took  it  to 
pieces,  and  I  found  that  it  had  the  fault 
which  almost  all  sermons  have.  You 
begged  the  whole  question  from  beginning 
to  end." 

"  How  so  ?  "  inquired  Monckton,  won- 
dering whether  it  would  be  unpardonably 
rude  to  say  that  he  must  be  permitted  to 
do  his  own  work  in  his  own  way. 

**  Well,  you  assumed  what  you  had  no 
right  to  assume.  You  took  it  for  granted 
that  we  were  all  Christians,  whereas  you 
must  have  known  as  well  as  I  do  that  a 
large  proportion  of  every  congregation  — 
shall  we  say  a  half  ?  —  are  no  such  thing." 

*"  1  don't  know  what  meanine  you  attach 
to  the  word,  Miss  Huntley.  1  take  it  that 
men  and  women  may  be  Christians  with- 
out acting  up  to  their  principles." 

'*  Oh,  of  course  ;  that  isn't  what  I  mean. 
I  mean  that  a  good  number  of  us  who  zo 
to  church  are  not  really  convinced  of  tSe 
truth  of  Christianity  at  alL" 

"'  Even  if  that  were  so,  I  should  not  have 
been  begging  the  question,  should  I  ?  I 
only  tried  to  show  what  I  thought  to  be 
our  duty,  upon  a  given  hypothesis.  If 
every  sermon  had  to  begin  with  a  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  our  religion,  there 
would  never  be  time  to  get  farther  than  the 
beginning." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  withdraw  the  par- 
ticular charge,''  said  Miss  Huntley,  who 
in  truth  had  only  formulated  it  by  way  of 
prelude  ;  "  but  I  maintain  that  the  clergy 
in  general  beg  the  question.  Your  con- 
clusions must  always  sound  impotent  so 
long  as  you  refuse  to  discuss  your  prem- 
isses. 1  ou  profess  to  be  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  those  premisses ;  but  why 
won't  you  tell  us  how  you  have  managed 
to  convince  yourselves?  Most  people,  I 
am  sure,  would  like  to  believe,  if  they 
could ;  only  they  have  an  idea  that  it  is 
wrong  to  doubt ;  so  they  are  obliged  to  do 
the  best  they  can  with  a  sort  of  pretence 
of  religion  which  they  are  afraid  to  inquire 
into.  But  it  seems  to  me  almost  impossi- 
ble that  any  one  should  believe  without 


first  doubting. 


I    can't  agree   with  you  there,** 
swered   Monckton;  "but  certainly  if  jott 
have  doubts  you  ought  to  face  them." 


**  Let  OS  say  that  I  have  doabts,  theiif 
and  that  I  face  them  and  look  up  the  evi- 
dence. I  discover  that  Christianity  claims 
to  be  a  revealed  religion  and  grounds  its 
claim  apon  four  narratives,  said  to  be  writ- 
ten by  four  eye-witnesses  of  certain  mi- 
raculous events.  But  whether  these  four 
narratives  were  really  written  by  the  four 
eye-witn^^ses  or  not,  is  what  nobody 
knows.  The  first  record  that  we  have  m 
their  existence  is  eiven  as  by  Irenaeus  to> 
wards  the  end  of  ue  secona  century,  and 
Papias,  who  wrote  about  forty  years  be^ 
fore,  I  think,  doesn't  appear  to  know  ol 
any  written  Gospel,  except  a  mdimentanr 
one,  attributed  to  St.  Matthew.  That  is 
har^  conclusive,  is  it  ?  " 

**  Of  course  it  isn\"  answered  Monck- 
ton quietly.  **Yoa  ought  to  have  meo- 
tioDM  St.  Paul;  but  you  are  not  obliged 
to  accept  his  evidence  as  cooclusive  either. 
It  has  never  been  pretended  —  or  at  all 
events  it  never  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
tended — that  the  truth  of  Christianity  can 
be  proved  like  a  proposidoa  in  Euclia." 

•*  Why  shouki  we  believe  it,  then?  Be- 
cause tne  Church  answers  for  it?  Bat 
who  wiU  answer  for  the  Chorch  ?  ** 

^  The  Church,  I  think,  can  show  yoa  die 
way  to  obtain  faith,  and  throi^  futh  yon 
may  obtain  the  certainty  that  you  ask  lor. 
From  the  nature  o£  the  case  it  is  plain  that 
you  cannot  gain  it  in  any  other  way.  What 
IS  supematoral  is  not  to  be  erplafnrd  by 
reasoning.** 

•*Ahr  P^scaTs  remedy!    '  FoIIaw  the 
precepts  of  the  Chnrdi ;  practise 
faiUs  dirg  da  musses.    Celm  vom 
naiurslUmumi  givous  ferm  crainS  " 

Monckton,  who  bad  kitliertD  kept  his 
eves  fixed  upon  his  pbxe  ibecanse.  al- 
tnou^  he  cfid  not  like  00  dedise  the  ds- 
cussion.  be  thoagfat  it  iQ-ciaed  and 
bly  insincere);,  now  glanced  zp  a: 
neij^ibor  and  saiilfdi  **  Do  ycc  k 
Miss  Hantfer.*  said  he,  *  I  s^spec: 
if  voa  pQoder  upon  *  the  erenal  ace 
selves  that  nakes  £ar  ri^teocsiess.' 
ask  what  dtat  is  andhov  :t 
yon  win  soon  find  yoorseix 
aSiii€  as  if  yon  kad'toi&awcc  radCL.  s 
posed 
self  in 
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you  know  of,  and  I  got  Papias  out  of  Re- 
nan,  and  I  have  read  my  Gibbon,  and  — 
and  I  believe  that  is  about  all.  Now  you 
have  knocked  me  down  completely,  and 
can  dictate  your  terms;  I  surrender  at 
discretion.  Some  day  soon  you  will  find 
me  waiting  for  you  after  one  of  the  daily 
services  and  ready  to  accept  orders  in  a 
spirit  of  meekness.  I  only  hope  you  won't 
make  me  teach  in  a  Sunday  school,  like 
little  Miss  Greenwood,  because  I  have 
such  a  very  strong  dislike  to  the  smell  of 
damp  corduroys.  Still,  I  feel  that  I  am 
capable  of  submitting  even  to  that  if  you 
insist  upon  it.'' 

**  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  serious 
or  not,"  said  Monckton,  somewhat  taken 
aback  by  this  abrupt  capitulation,  "  but  in 
any  case  you  are  not  quite  fitted  to  teach 
in  a  Sunday  school  at  present,  I  think.'* 

"  Oh,  I  am  serious  enough ;  and  if  I 
can't  help  your  church  and  your  people 
in  any  other  way  I  can  at  least  give  them 
money,  which,  I  suppose,  might  be  useful 
if  properly  applied.  After  all,  I  am  only 
a  woman,  and  what  I  want  is  conviction, 
not  proofs.  Let  us  talk  about  something 
else  now.  Is  it  true  that  you  know  how  to 
manage  a  boat  as  well  as  any  sailor  in 
Kingscliff?" 

Admiral  Greenwood,  beaming  down  the 
long  table  upon  his  assembled  guests, 
noted  with  self-congratulation  that  one 
pair  among  them  were  getting  on  together 
famously.  To  this  social  success  he  might 
have  added  a  second,  in  the  persons  of  his 
daughter  and  Gilbert  Segrave ;  but  there 
he  would  have  had  to  stop.  If  some  of  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  not  tearing  each 
other  to  pieces  it  was  perhaps  only  be- 
cause they  were  separated  by  a  piece  of 
furniture  as  substantial  as  that  which  a 
deceased  statesman  once  declared  himself 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  interpose  be- 
twen  himself  and  his  rival  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lady  Barbara  PoUington  had 
fallen  upon  the  brewer,  tooth  and  nail,  and 
was  proving  conclusively  to  him  that  in 
anything  but  a  corrupt  and  rotten  state  of 
society  he  would  at  that  moment  be  work- 
ing off  a  well-deserved  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labor.  Mrs.  Green- 
wood, with  Sir  John  PoUington  on  her  left 
hand  and  his  political  opponent  on  her 
right,  was  rendering  it  well-nigh  impossi- 
ble for  these  two  gentlemen  to  ignore  one 
another,  and  was  thereby  rapidly  reducing 
them  both  to  desperation.  Captain  Mitch- 
ell, unable  to  remove  his  eyes  from 
Miss  Greenwood  and  Gilbert,  had  so  ex- 
asperated his  neighbor  by  the  irrelevance 
of  his  answers  that  she  had  felt  it  only 


due  to  herself  to  turn  her  back  upon  bim, 
and  was  thus  eating  her  dinner  under  se* 
rious  disadvantages  of  posture  ;  worst  of 
all,  Mr.  Buswell,  who  had  been  judiciously 
placed  between  two  of  the  most  influential 
old  ladies  in  KingsclifF,  had  triumphantly 
defeated  their  attempts  to  overawe  him, 
and  was  now  holding  forth  in  stentorian 
tones  upon  the  improvements  which  he 
hoped  to  effect  before  long  in  the  town« 

*'  We  want  a  music-'all,  that's  what  we 
want,"  the  admiral  heard  him  saying. 
*'We  must  have  some  attraction  ox  that 
kind  to  draw  the  people  from  the  grtaiX 
towns  and  get  a  season  all  the  year  round, 
don't  you  see?  *Igh-class  visitors  from 
October  to  May  and  the  million  during 
what  I  call  the  'oliday  months.  I  don^ 
see  no  reason  at  all  why  KlngsdifiE 
shouldn't  become  the  Mai^te  of  the 
west." 

The  old  ladies  fanned  themselves  In 
speechless  fur^^ ;  some  of  the  other  guests 
pricked  up  their  ears  and  exchanged  looks 
which  pernaps  meant,  **  I  will.  If  you  wilL** 
However,  nobody  went  so  fsur  as  to  rise 
and  Quit  the  table,  although  it  subse- 
quently became  the  subject  of  serious  de- 
bate whether  Admiral  Greenwood  oi^ht 
not  to  be  made  in  some  way  sensible  of  the 
affront  which  he  had  seen  fit  to  put  upon 
his  friends  by  inviting  them  to  meet  such 
an  atrocious  ruffian.  Indeed,  from  that 
evening  may  be  said  to  date  the  com-; 
mencement  of  the  ereat  social  or  Bus* 
wellian  war,  with  which  this  narrative  is 
little  concerned,  but  which  was  waged  with 
intense  bitterness  in  Kingscliff  during  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  and  smoul- 
ders on  even  to  the  present  day ;  although 
Buswell,  who  is  now  Sir  Peter  BusweUv 
and  has  built  himself  a  |;oigeous  marine 
residence  in  the  town  which  owes  so  mudi 
to  him,  must  be  considered  to  have  prac- 
tically annihilated  the  opposing  faction. 

After  dinner,  Miss  Huntley  made  a  sign 
to  Brian  to  approach,  and,  drawing  awav 
her  dress,  so  that  he  mi^bt  seat  himself 
on  the  sofa  beside  her,  said :  **  You  appear 
to  be  in  low  spirits ;  may  one  ask  what  is 
the  matter?" 

**  I  don't  think  I  much  enjoy  dinner- 
parties," answered  Brian,  who  was  unwill- 
ing as  yet  to  tell  her  the  true  cause  of  his 
dejection. 

"Not  even  such  entertaining  ones  as 
this?  Your  tastes  seem  to  oe  rather 
negative.  You  don*t  like  dinners;  yon 
don't  like  balls ;  you  are  not  particulariy 
fond  of  shooting.  Is  there  anything  thai 
you  do  like  positively,  except  playing  the 
organ  ? " 
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*' I  like  talking  to  you  —  sometimes," 
replied  Brian. 

**  Thank  you.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  I  am  found  tolerable,  though  only 
occasionally.  Your  friend  Mr.  Monckton 
finds  me  intolerable,  without  qualification  ; 
he  fled  the  premises  immediately  after 
dinner.  And  yet  I  did  my  best  to  enter- 
tain him.  What  do  you  think  of  my  offer- 
ing myself  as  a  district-visitor?" 

*•  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  in  your  dis- 
trict," 

"Thank  you  once  more.  Decidedly 
you  are  more  polite  than  Mr.  Monckton, 
though  possibly  less  honest.  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  how  charmed  I  was  with  your 
nee  last  night;  but  I  won't  say  any- 


serv 


thing  about  it  now,  because  I  am  in  a  very 
bad  temper,  and  all  my  nerves  are  on 
G(\ge,  and  I  had  better  get  home  to  my 
dear,  good  old  Joy,  who  is  the  only  person 
who  really  understands  me." 

"  Does  she  understand  you  ? "  Brian 
asked  dubiously. 

*'  Oh,  there  isn't  much  to  understand. 
I  am  a  spoilt  child,  that's  all  —  which  is 
odd,  considering  that  nobody  has  ever 
spoilt  me.  Clementina,  at  any  rate,  can't 
accuse  herself  of  that  weakness.  I  wish 
I  were  somebody  else !  I  wish  I  were 
Kitty  Greenwood  !  That  brother  of  yours 
is  very  good-looking  and  agreeable." 

*'  And  very  fortunate,"  Brian  could  not 
help  adding. 

"  That  is  as  may  be.     But  let  us  call 
im  so. 

"If  you  were  Miss  Greenwood  I  am 
sure  I  should  wish  to  be  Gilbert,"  Brian 
pursued,  trembling  a  little  at  his  own  au- 
dacity. 

Miss  Huntley  glanced  at  him  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  broke  into  a  short  laugh. 

"That  sentiment  is  rather  too  compli- 
cated to  follow,"  said  she.  "  Miss  Green- 
wood is  a  solid  fact,  she  wouldn't  be 
altered  if  my  identity  became  extinguished 
in  hers.  Consequently  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  go  in  and  cut  out  Jacob.  He  has  the 
face  of  a  man  who  would  be  easily  con- 
soled;  I  imagine  that  he  will  forgive  you 
and  perhaps  even  live  to  thank  you.  I 
shall  watch  the  struggle  with  interest  as 
long  as  I  remain  here.  In  the  mean  time, 
will  you  go  and  ask  whether  my  carriage 
has  come  ?  " 

Brian  obeyed,  and  shortly  afterwards 
had  the  satisfaction  of  helping  Miss  Hunt- 
Icy  to  put  on  her  wraps  in  the  hall.  It 
was  not  much  of  a  satisfaction,  nor  was 
he  any  the  happier  for  the  brief  conversa- 
tion above  recorded.  Miss  Huntley's  hard 
flippancy  hurt  him ;  though  she  had  said 


nothing  to  ofifend  him  personally.  The 
impression  left  upon  his  mind  was  that 
she  was  tired  of  Kin^scliff  and  its  inhab- 
itants, and  that  he  might  anv  day  receive 
the  news  of  her  impending  cfeparture. 

This  surmise  of  his  would  have  met 
with  melancholy  confirmation  if  he  had 
been  able  to  hear  the  first  words  that  she 
addressed  to  her  faithful  companion  on 
reaching  home.  "  My  good  Matilda,  I  am 
sick  of  this.  I  have  been  bored  to-night, 
and,  what  is  much  worse,  I  have  been 
snubbed.  Suppose  we  take  flight  for 
Cannes  ?  " 

CHAPTER  XI. 
"AS    YOU    were!" 

The  two  brothers  drove  home  together 
in  a  dog-cart,  Gilbert  taking  the  reins. 
He  was  in  excellent  spirits ;  the  humors 
of  the  evening  had  not  been  lost  upon 
him;  and  the  flood  of  gentle  satire  which 
he  poured  upon  Lady  Barbara,  Sir  John 
Pollington,  and  the  rest,  left  Brian,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  not  in  good  spirits 
at  all,  free  to  pursue  his  own  despondent 
meditations  in  silence. 

**  By  the  way,"  Gilbert  said,  after  they 
had  a  riven  through  Kingscliff  and  were 
mounting  the  hill  towards  Beckton,  **  I 
hope  you  are  prepared  to  do  a  picnic  to- 
morrow." 

'*  I  do  so  hate  picnics ! "  sighed  Brian. 

"You  won't  hate  this  one.  It  isn't  a 
big  affair;  only  Mitchell  is  going  to  bring 
the  Greenwoods  round  to  the  bathing- 
cove  in  his  cutter,  and  I  promised  to  have 
some  lunch  ready  for  them  when  they 
land.  I  suppose  the  governor  won't  ob- 
ject, will  he  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  not,  so  long  as  you 
don't  ask  him  to  join  the  party.  Poor 
Mitchell!" 

"  Why  poor  Mitchell  ?  He  will  have  a 
very  pleasant  day ;  and  to  put  his  pleasure 
beyond  a  doubt.  Miss  Joy  is  to  be  invited 
to  meet  him.  Miss  Huntley  is  also  to  be 
invited  —  to  meet  you,  I  presume.  Now 
will  you  come  ? " 

"Oh,  yes,  if  Tm  wanted,"  answered 
Brian,  with  a  laugh. 

Gilbert  laughed  too. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  old  Brian,"  said  he,  "it's 
a  thousand  pities  that  Miss  Huntley  is 
Miss  Huntley,  and  that  she  is  bound  to 
form  a  daizzling  alliance.  If  she  were  only 
an  ordinary  heiress  you  might  marry  her, 
and  then  it  wouldn't' matter  a  bit  whether 
you  inherited  Beckton  or  not,  and  we 
should  all  live  happily  ever  afterwards." 

To  this  Brian  made  no  rejoinder  for 
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some  little  time ;  but  at  last  he  could  not 
help  asking, — 

*'  What  is  the  difference  between  Miss 
Huntley  and  what  you  call  an  ordinary 
heiress,  Gilbert?" 

"  Lady  Clementina,"  answered  Gilbert 
concisely. 

**  That  doesn't  enlighten  me  much." 

"  Lady  Clementina  Huntley,  as  every- 
body except  you  knows,  is  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonport,  and  she  would 
never  have  married  her  husband  if  he 
hadn't  been  so  tremendously  rich,  and  if 
she  hadn't  been  rather  advanced  in  life 
when  he  asked  her.  She  is  a  woman  of 
considerable  strength  of  character;  she 
takes  a  motheily  interest  in  your  friend  ; 
and  you  may  safely  lay  ten  to  one  that 
when  Miss  Huntley's  career  of  liberty 
comes  to  an  end  she  will  be  converted  into 
a  countess  at  the  very  least.  It's  a  thou- 
sand pities,  as  I  say,  out  so  it  is." 

"  Yet  she  is  her  own  mistress,"  Brian 
remarked,  after  another  pause. 

"  Nominally  she  is ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  owe  the  honor  and  felicity 
of  her  presence  among  us  at  this  moment 
to  the  fact  that  she  thinks  she  can  defy 
Lady  Clementina.  Lady  Clementina  may 
be  cfefied  during  the  autumn  and  winter, 
but  not  for  very  long  after  the  opening  of 
the  London  season.  Miss  Joy,  you  see,  is 
an  utterly  impossible  chaperon  ;  and  when 
one  is  fond  of  anything  to  the  extent  of 
being  unable  to  exist  without  it,  which  I 
imagine  is  Miss  Huntley's  case  with  re- 
gard to  society,  one  often  has  to  buy  it  at 
the  price  of  certain  concessions.  She  will 
make  the  concessions  when  the  time 
comes." 

**  You  seem  to  know  all  about  it,"  re- 
marked Brian  a  trifle  resentfully. 

**  Really  I  believe  I  do.  My  dear  old 
chap,  you  have  got  yourself  into  all  man- 
ner of  troubles  because  you  will  persist  in 
seeing  people  at  their  best  and  taking 
them  at  their  own  valuation.  It's  a  most 
absurd  plan ;  and  if  experience  can't  warn 
you,  I  will,  though  I  dare  say  you  would 
like  to  kick  me  for  doing  it.  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  at  your  being  attracted  by 
Miss  Huntley,  who  is  as  charming  as  you 
please  ;  only  don't  go  and  lay  up  affliction 
for  yourself  by  falling  in  love  with  her. 
Young  women  of  her  temperament  are 
capable  of  great  acts  of  folly,  I  grant  you  ; 
only  the  worst  of  it  is  that  they  always 
repent  of  them.  Moreover,  Miss  Huntley, 
I  suspect,  is  clever  enough  to  know  that 
and  to  keep  her  capabilities  well  in  hand. 
There !  I  have  spoken.  Ponder  these  1 
sayings  ;  they  are  uttered  for  your  good."  i 


**  Many  thanks,"  said  Brian  briefly. 

There  really  seemed  to  be  a  fjooa  deal 
of  common  sense  and  plausibility  in  Gil* 
berths  admonition,  which  was  given  good* 
humoredly  enough,  and  Brian  was  not  so 
much  angered  as  saddened  b3r  it.  Of 
course  it  was  in  the  last  degree  improbor 
ble  that  Miss  Huntley  cared  two  straws 
about  him ;  and  equally  of  course  (though 
this  was  a  point  upon  which  Gilbert  had 
omitted  to  touchy  he,  as  a  penniless  man, 
could  not  offer  himself  to  a  great  heiress* 
He  said  no  more  until  he  and  his  brother 
reached  home,  where  they  were  both  as* 
tonished  to  find  their  father,  who  was 
addicted  to  early  hours,  still  up. 

Sir  Brian  came  out  into  the  hall  to  meet 
them.  His  manner  was  nervous  and  ab* 
sent ;  he  paid  little  attention  to  Gilbert^ 
humorous  description  of  the  Greedwoods* 
dinner-party,  and  even  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  astounding  circumstance 
that  Buswell  had  been  one  of  ^he  guests, 
only  ejaculated,  **  Is  it  possible  I  —  is  it 
possible ! "  in  a  sort  of  awe<«truck  whis- 
per, instead  of  flying  into  a  passion,  as  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  da  By-and- 
by  Brian  said  eood-night  and  retired  to 
smoke  a  pipe  before  going  to  bed ;  and 
then  the  old  gentleman  took  Gilbert  by  the 
arm,  saying  hurriedly,  '*  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  for  a  minute,  please,  Gilbert." 

Often  in  after  times  —  oftener,  indeed, 
than  was  pleasant  to  him — the  memory 
of  that  scene  returned  to  Gilbert*s  mino; 
the  great,  dark  library,  lighted  only  by  the 
bedroom  candle  which  his  father  carried 
in  a  somewhat  tremulous  hand ;  the  cari- 
ous, softened,  ea^r  expression  on  the  old 
man's  face,  which  can  only  be  described 
as  a  mixture  of  pride  and  humiliation; 
his  own  inward  impatience  and  half-ooi^ 
tempt,  as  he  learnt  that  his  prediction  had 
been  verified,  and  that  he  nad^  only  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  heir-apparent 
to  be  immediately  ousted  from  it  Sir 
Brian  told  the  whole  truth,  not  sparing 
himself.  He  confessed  that  his  abandofr 
ment  of  his  purpose,  which  had  every  a|h 
pearance  of  weakness  and  indecision,  had 
been  caused  by  nothing  more  nor  ksM 
than  a  parson's  sermon  ;  ne  admitted  that 
by  reverting  to  former  dispositions  be 
would  in  all  likelihood  bring  abont  the 
catastrophe  which  he  had  alwavs  dreaded. 

*'But,^'  he  added  in  conclusion,  not 
without  a  touch  of  pathos,  **you  see,  G&> 
bert,  I  feel  that  I  must  take  my  chance-' 
we  must  take  our  chance  —  otthat.  We 
can't  insure  what  we  wish  without  doiqg 
an  injustice,  that*s  the  long  and  the  dm 
of  it." 
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"  I  never  supposed  that  you  would  per- 
sist in  acting  the  Roman  father,"  Gilbert 
answered,  with  a  slight  laugh,  and  in  a 
voice  which  he  could  not  for  the  life  of 
him  keep  from  sounding  harsh,  "  I  told 
you,  as  you  may  remember,  that  you 
would  change  your  mind  again  before 
long." 

Perhaps  it  was  only  natural  that  he 
should  feel  a  little  disappointed.  No 
honest  man  would  wish  to  be  enriched 
by  an  act  of  injustice ;  but  it  is  not  disa- 
greeable to  inherit  a  landed  estate ;  and 
who,  on  examining  his  heart,  would  be  so 
hypocritically  humble  as  to  jud^e  himself 
unworthy  of  that  pleasant  destiny?  Gil- 
bert, excusably  enough,  thought  that  he 
would  make  a  very  good  squire  of  Beck- 
ton,  and  he  had  also,  a  shade  less  excusa- 
bly, come  to  believe  that  Brian  would 
make  a  very  bad  one.  A  man  who  backs 
bills  for  casual  acquaintances,  who  never 
knows  how  much  money  he  has  in  his 
pocket,  and  does  not  care  how  much  he 
may  owe  to  his  tradesmen,  is  possibly  no 
great  sinner  ;  but  surely  he  is  a  very  great 
fool.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  Brian 
had  been  something  of  a  prodigal ;  and  to 
those  whose  habits  are  orderly,  and  whose 
lives  have  been  free  from  extravagance, 
the  unconditional  pardon  of  the  prodigal 
must  always  seem  a  rather  imprudent,  if  a 
magnanimous,  act.  Our  sympathies  are 
all  with  the  poor  prodigal ;  we  rejoice  to 
think  of  his  welcome  by  the  father  whom 
he  still  loved,  to  the  home  which  he  too 
hastily  deserted,  and  we  turn  away  with  a 
fine  disdain  from  the  immaculate  and  un- 
gracious brother,  who  chose  to  sulk  out- 
side all  by  himself,  instead  of  taking  part 
in  the  general  feasting  and  joy.  But  per- 
haps that  may  be  in  some  measure  be- 
cause we  do  not  ourselves  happen  to  be  in 
the  position  of  the  immaculate  brother. 
Gilbert  was  sensible  enough  to  know  that 
he  had  no  real  grievance,  and  to  refrain 
from  reproaching  his  father  in  set  terms  ; 
but,  remembering  Brian's  misdeeds  and 
his  own  conspicuous  virtues,  he  did  feel  a 
good  deal  inclined  to  sulk.  To  this  it 
may  be  added  that  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  pretty  Kitty  Greenwood  (the  one 
touch  of  rashness  in  an  otherwise  circum- 
spect career),  and  that  the  prospect  of  call- 
ing her  his  own  —  which  an  hour  ago  had 
seemed  near  enough  to  be  counted  upon  — 
had  now  once  more  become  remote. 

But  Sir  Brian  did  not  understand  all 
this.  In  substituting  the  one  son  for  the 
other  he  had  meant  neither  to  show  favor 
nor  to  take  vengeance,  but  simply  to  do 
what  was  best  in  the  interest  of  that  fetish 
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of  his,  the  integrity  of  the  Beckton  prop- 
erty. Having  recognized  that  the  worship 
of  nis  fetish  could  not  be  reconciled  witn 
the  discharge  of  higher  duties,  he  had 
bravely  resolved  to  abandon  it ;  and  what 
preoccupied  him  just  now  was  not  pity  for 
Gilbert,  whom  he  saw  no  particular  reason 
to  pity,  but  shame  at  his  own  apparent  in- 
consequence and  half-heartedness. 

"  I  acknowledge  that  you  were  right  and 
that  I  was  wrong,"  he  said  quite  humbly. 
"  I  can  only  feel  thankful  that  I  have  seen 
the  wrong  in  time  to  repair  it." 

"  Right  and  wrong  are  difficult  things 
to  define,"  observed  Gilbert,  and  had  to 
bite  his  tongue  to  keep  himself  from  add- 
ing anything  to  that  oracular  dictum. 

Presently  he  yawned,  remarked  that  it 
was  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  wishing  his 
father  good-night,  went  up-stairs  to  bed. 

Sir  Brian  hngered  for  a  few  moments, 
then  stealthily  crossed  the  hall  and  took 
his  way  down  one  of  the  long,  dark  corri- 
dors, a  smile  beginning  to  show  itself 
about  his  mouth  and  eyes  as  be  went. 

In  that  large  house  there  were  rooms 
enough  and  to  spare  for  its  three  inmates. 
On  the  ground  floor  an  apartment  of  spa- 
cious dimensions  had  been  assigned  to 
Brian  and  contained  all  his  worldly  goods, 
including  the  grand  piano  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  transported  thither  from  Ox- 
ford. This  den  of  his  was  shut  oflE  from 
the  rest  of  the  house  by  double  swing 
doors,  because  Sir  Brian  disliked  the 
smell  of  smoke,  and  also  because  he  was 
supposed  —  perhaps  erroneously  —  to  dis- 
like the  sound  of  music.  Now,  as  the  old 
gentleman  passed  through  the  swing  doors, 
and  the  soft,  fantastic  cadences  of  a  pre- 
lude by  Chopin  caught  his  ear,  he  stood 
still  for  a  moment  to  listen,  and  though  he 
sighed  presently,  that  was  not  because.the 
melody  displeased  him,  but  because  he 
could  not  divest  his  mind  of  the  idea  that 
a  musician  and  a  country  gentleman  are 
two  distinct  beings,  and  that  a  man  who 
attempts  to  be  both  at  the  same  time 
must  needs  fall  short  of  excellence  in  one 
or  other  of  his  parts.  He  shook  his 
head  gently,  sighed  again,  muttered  "  Ah, 
well!  ana  went  into  the  room  without 
knocking. 

Brian  stopped  playing  and  started  up 
from  his  music-stool.  Such  a  visit  at 
such  an  hour  was  so  rare  an  event  as  to 
be  portentous. 

"What is  the  matter?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter,"  answered  his 
father  quietly,  **  except  that  I  have  made 
a  fool  of  myself,  and  I  couldn't  go  to 
sleep  without  telling  you  so.    I  have  no 
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right  to  disinherit  you,  Brian,  and  I  dare 
say  I  have  just  as  little  right  to  bind 
you  down  to  conditions  which  you  mi^ht 
not  be  able  to  observe.  The  upshot  of  it 
is  that  I  must  go  back  to  London  and 
alter  my  will  again ;  but  this  will  be  the 
last  time." 

Brian  was  so  astonished  that  he  hardly 
took  in  the  meaning  of  the  announcement 
and  made  no  reply  whatsoever. 

Presently  his  lather  continued,  "You 
may  thank  your  friend  Monckton  for  en- 
lightening me.  It  was  something  he  said 
in  his  sermon  on  Sunday  evening  that 
set  me  thinking,  and  afterwards  we  had 
a  little  talk  together.  He  showed  me, 
what  I  ought  to  liave  known  without  being 
told,  that  duty  and  expediency  have  very 
little  to  say  to  one  another.  He  is  a  fine 
fellow  that  —  a  very  fine  fellow.  I  thought 
so  when  I  heard  him  preach,  and  I  was 
sure  of  it  when  we  had  our  interview. 
Not  that  he  said  much  then." 

"  I  think  there  were  two  of  you  at  that 
interview,"  said  Brian  gently,  finding  his 
tongue.  He  knew  his  father  a  great  deal 
better  than  his  father  knew  him,  and  there 
was  no  danger  of  his  underestimating  the 
sacrifice  which  was  being  made  for  his 
sake. 

"  Eh  —  two  of  us  ?  Well,  no,  my  boy, 
I  can't  quite  think  that.  I  have  undone  — 
or,  at  least,  I  am  about  to  undo  —  a  great 
wrong.  I  don't  feel  very  proud  of  having 
committed  it."  He  paused  for  an  instant, 
and  then,  with  one  of  those  quaint  mental 
reversions  which  were  common  with  him, 
exclaimed,  "  The  property  ought  not  to 
fall  to  pieces  all  the  same  —  no,  it  ought 
not  to  fall  to  pieces." 

"It  never  shall,  if  I  can  help  it !  "  cried 
Brian  warmly.  "  Father,  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  to  you.  You  have  every  right 
to  consider  me  a  spendthrift,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  is  what  I  have  been,  in  a  certain 
way,  though  1  am  not  exactly  what  most 
people  would  call  extravagant.  Anyhow, 
I  am  going  to  make  a  change  now.  Til 
back  no  more  bills  as  long  as  I  live,  and 
you  may  make  your  mind  easy  about  the 
property.  1  would  have  engaged  long  ago 
not  to  sell  any  part  of  it,  only,  for  one 
thing,  the  prospect  of  my  succeeding  you 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  far  away 
in  the  future,  and  then  again  1  don't  quite 
agree  with  you  about  the  matter.  I  can't 
help  feeling  it  a  pity  that  you  should  be 
bothered  and  embarrassed  when  you 
mi<<ht  so  easily  get  rid  of  bother  and  em- 
barrassment. But  we  won't  discuss  that. 
You  have  been  most  generous  to  me,  and 
the  least  I  can  do  is  to  obey  you.     I  prom- 


ise you  now  that  not  a  single  acre  of  the 
estate  shall  ever  be  sold  by  me." 

Sir  Brian  shook  bis  head.  ''I  won*t 
take  the  promise,  my  boy.  I  have  a  strone 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  which  you  wiU 
hardly  expect  me  to  surrender ;  but  I  dis- 
tinctly desire  that  you  should  be  free. 
Circumstances  might  arise  under  which  it 
would  be  necessary  for  you  to  sell.  All  I 
ask  is  that  you  will  bear  in  mind  mv 
wishes.  It  is  ri^ht  that  they  should  wei^ 
with  you,  and  1  believe  that  they  will 
weigh  with  you.  I  said  as  much  to  your 
brother  when  I  still  thought  that  he  would 
be  the  heir.  Now  I  believe  we  have  sidd 
all  that  need  be  said,  and  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  go  back  to  Potter  and  eat  humUe 
pie.  How  that  man  will  crow,  to  be  sure  I 
I  don't  doubt  that  he  means  weU;  but 
really  his  impertinence  is  sometimes  past 
all  bearing.  What  my  poor  father  would 
have  done  to  old  Mr.  Dodder  if  he  had 
permitted  himself  such  liberties  I  can*t 
imagine;  but  times  are  changed.  Even 
the  lawyers  nowadays  seem  to  think  that 
one  man  is  as  good  as  another.  It*s 
flying  clean  in  the  face  of  Scripture,  to 
my  mind;  but,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
Radicalism  is  sure  to  lead  to  atheism. 
Whatever  you  do,  Brian,  don*t  become  a 
Radical." 

**  I  think  I  am  likely  to  lead  a  very  con- 
servative  life,"  answered  Brian,  laueninc  a 
little ;  **  but  indeed  I  am  not  mudi  of  a 
politician.    I  leave  all  that  to  Gilbert.*' 

"You  can't  do  better— you  can't  do 
better ;  Gilbert  is  a  sound  Tory.  Now  I 
am  going  to  bed."  He  took  a  few  steps 
towards  the  door ;  then  suddenly  wheeled 
round  and,  coming  back,  caug^ht  his  son 
by  the  hand.  *'  Brian,  my  dear  boy,*'  said 
he,  "  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  pre- 
served from  mi  nine  you." 

With  that  he  quitted  the  room  hastily, 
leaving  Brian  a  good  deal  moved  and  sur* 
prised,  and  very  resolute  to  show  himself 
worthy  in  the  sequel  of  so  kind  a  fother. 


From  Tin  Athtasoflk 
PHILIP  BOURKE  MARSTON. 

Philip  Bourke  Marston,  who  died 
on  Monday  last  at  191,  Euston  Road,  was 
the  son  01  James  Westland  Marston,  the 
dramatic  poet.  He  was  bom  in  London, 
August  13th,  1850,  and  christened  Philip 
after  his  father^s  friend  Philip  James 
Bailey,  the  author  of  "  Festus."  Early  in 
his  fourth  year  signs  of  incipient  cataract 
began  to  manifest  themselves  in  both  eyes; 
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and  although  every  effort  was  made  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  malady,  the 
operation  performed  gave  only  a  tempo- 
rary relief,  and  soon  it  became  evident 
that  a  life  of  hopeless  blindness  was  the 
child's  doom.  Though  this  calamity  must 
doubtless  have  retarded  — greatly  retarded 
—  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
child,  Philip's  extraordinary  endowments 
and  very  peculiar  temperament  were  not 
slow  in  manifesting  themselves.  I  knew 
him  intimately ;  an  organization  more  sen- 
sitive than  his  —  a  soul  more  attuned  to 
every  note  in  life's  gamut  of  pleasure  and 
pain  —  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  Among 
the  pleasures  the  very  chief  was  perhaps 
the  sympathy  of  that  beloved  sister  who 
accompaniea  him  everywhere  so  long  as 
she  lived.  Alas  !  so  long  as  she  lived ;  for 
she  died  young,  and  this  was  one  of  that 
series  of  calamities  which  I  shall  have  to 
touch  upon.  Those  who  have  seen  these 
two  together  have,  I  think,  seen  a  sight 
which,  for  pathos  and  touching  beauty, 
they  will  never  see  equalled.  But  Dr. 
Hake  in  "The  Blind  Boy"  has,  I  trust, 
preserved  this  picture  for  future  times. 

Philip  began  early  to  read  poetry  —  to 
read  it,  I  mean,  as  they,  the  poets  them- 
selves, read  it  —  and  to  understand  it  in 
the  way  bees  understand  those  "perfumed 
blossoms  of  the  bowers  of  Paradise" 
which  to  other  folk  are  "  bean-flowers."  I 
doubt  whether  he  thoroughly  read  any- 
thing but  poetry,  for  I  never  heard  him 
talk  of  anything  else. 

From  the  first,  however,  his  surround- 
ings were  entirely  literary  and  artistic. 
His  father,  author  of  *'The  Patrician's 
Daughter,"  '  Strathmore,"  and  "  Philip  of 
France,"  being  not  only  a  man  of  genius, 
but  one  of  the  best  talkers  in  London,  was 
a  sort  of  link  between  literature  and  the 
stage.  Few  reunions  were  more  enjoy- 
able, I  think,  than  those  Sunday  evenings 
in  the  little  house  by  Chalk  Farm,  where 
might  be  met  occasionally  Dante  Rossetti, 
William  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  William 
Morris,  John  Payne,  Joaquin  Miller,  Dr. 
Hake,  Henry  Irving.  Arthur  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  Miss'  Glyn,  Miss  Neilson,  Miss 
Ada  Cavendish,  Joseph  Knight,  Thomas 
Purncll,  and  others  of  the  literary  and 
dramatic  world.  This,  of  course,  was  in 
those  antediknnan  days,  (that  is  to  sav, 
about  sixteen  years  ago)  before  man  mil- 
linery and  bourgeois  gentility  had  entered 
literary  London,  and  almost  wholly  evicted 
mere  literature. 

Philip  soon  began  to  contribute  poems 
to  the  Cornhill  and  other  magazines,  and 
in  1870  he  published  a  volume  of  poems 
entitled  "  Song  Tide,"  which  was  received 
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favorably  in  England  and  warmly  in  Amer- 
ica, though  its  extreme  sadness  of  tone 
was  against  the  popular  taste.  The  truth 
is  that  Marston  had  come  to  know  love  in 
its  most  absorbing  form,  death  in  its  most 
rievous.  He  had  been  engaged  to  marry 
liss  Nesbit,  who  died  and  left  her  blind 
lover  desolate  indeed.  The  poet  pure  and 
simple  has  no  idea  that  poetry  can  exist 
apart  from  sincerity;  such  a  poet  was 
Philip  Marston.  His  song  came  from  a 
heart  that  bled,  and  the  impulse  that  urged 
him  to  express  in  a  sonpet  or  a  lyric  the 
sad  images  that  came  to  him  in  tne  dark- 
ness was  as  genuine  as  that  which  urges 
the  lark  to  ease  his  joy  in  song.  Those 
who  complain  of  the  sadness  of  Marston's 
poetry  should  consider  the  conditions  un- 
der which  it  was  written  —  they  should 
consider  that  the  bereaved  lover  was 
blind !  How  much  dramatic  imagination 
would  be  rec^uired  for  us  others  to  realize 
the  terrible  import  of  these  words  I  As 
compared  with  the  other  physical  faculties, 
the  transcendent  importance  of  vision 
(typified  in  the  old  wrestle  of  the  gods 
for  light)  lies  in  this,  that  without  vision 
there  can  be  but  an  imperfect  communing 
with  the  only  consoler  in  the  deepest  sor- 
row—  nature.  The  mourner  who  in  the 
hour  of  his  mourning  gazes  at  a  sunrise  or 
watches  the  sea  as  it  answers  the  cloud 
pageantry  of  evening  can  bear  with  pa- 
tience calamities  which  his  imagination 
had,  perhaps,  depicted  as  unbearable. 
Even  while  memory  may  still  make  him 
weep,  he  cannot  drink  in  the  beauties  of 
nature  without  beginning  to  recognize  the 
vanity  of  human  sorrows,  and  to  wonder 
at  the  inscrutable  egotism  of  tears.  The 
vast  economies  of  nature  seem  somehow 
so  genial  that  even  one's  own  suffering 
seems  poetized  —  seems  to  melt  into  har- 
mony with  the  "blue  sky"  that  "bends 
over  all."  But  let  that  same  man  be  im- 
prisoned with  his  blindness,  and  then  if 
he  be  a  poet — a  poet  bereaved,  as  Mars- 
ton was,  of  a  beloved  mistress  —  let  him 
try  his  hand  at  writine  a  sonnet!  But 
people  could  not  take  into  consideration 
these  things,  and  "Song  Tide,"  though 
here  and  there  it  appealed  to  a  reader's 
very  heart  of  hearts,  was  generally  voted 
too  pessimistic. 

During  this  time  there  had  been  grow- 
ing up  between  him  and  Oliver  Madox 
Brown  that  affectionate  friendship  which 
Marston  has  recorded  in  his  "  Lament." 
Perhaps  it  is  only  a  blind  man  —  a  blind 
poet  and  student  shut  off  by  his  infirmity 
from  communing  with  the  great  poets  he 
worships  —  who  can  fully  appreciate  what 
the  word  "friendship"  means.     Brown 
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used  to  read  to  Marston  what  Marston 
could  not  read  for  himself ;  he  was  hands 
to  his  friend  as  well  as  eyes.  And  more 
than  this  :  he  was  a  boy  of  genius  himself 
—  full  of  humor  as  well  as  poetry,  a  de- 
lightful companion.  But  he  too  died,  and 
again  Philip  was  left  alone  —  alone,  I 
mean,  as  far  as  regards  the  companionship 
of  his  co-equals  in  aee. 

At  this  very  time  his  second  volume  of 
poems,  "All  in  All,"  was  preparing  for 
the  press.  And  now  it  was,  I  think,  that 
he  came  to  know  intimately  D.  G.  Ros- 
setti.  He  was  onfe  of  the  very  few  who 
used  to  visit  at  i6  Cheyne  Walk.  For 
a  young  poet  no  privilege  could  possibly 
be  greater  than  that  of  knowing  Ros- 
setti,  who  could  take  as  much  interest 
in  another  man*s  work  as  in  his  own  — 
nay,  more.  Of  his  own  superiority  to 
most  people  he  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  ab- 
solutely unconscious.  To  him  Marston 
was  not  a  young  adventurer  toiling  up 
those  steeps  which  he  himself  had  scaled 
(or  rather  had  soared  over  with  the  easy 
wings  of  an  eagle),  but  he  was  an  equal 
who  had  begun  the  ascent  a  little  later 
than  himself.  I  have  seen  Rossetti  in  the 
company  of  many  young  poets,  reading 
their  verses  by  the  studio  fire ;  I  never 
saw  him  patronize  one.  If  he  disliked  a 
thing  he  said  so  with  emphasis ;  if  he 
liked  it  he  said  so  with  more  emphasis 
stilL  Nevertheless,  Marston^s  feeling 
towards  him  was  that  of  reverence,  wor- 
ship tempered  by  deepest  love.  Often, 
when  Rossetti  was  reading  aloud  some 
new  poem  Philip  had  brougnt,  I  have  seen 
by  the  illumination  of  Marston's  face  that 
the  blind  poet  had  passed  into  that  rare 
and  high  mood  when  the  very  afflictions 
of  life  are  transfigured  by  love  to  life's 
deepest,  holiest  joys.  But  as  I  have  said 
when  speaking  of  him  before,  "in  this 
life  calamity  follows  calamity  by  no  appar- 
ent law  of  cause  and  effect.  In  the  web 
that  destiny  spins  for  us  there  is  a  terrible 
and  a  cruel  symmetry  which  no  theory  of 
circumstance  can  explain."  This  inter- 
course with  Rossetti,  like  poor  Marston*s 
other  glimpses  of  heaven,  came  to  an  end 
on  Easter  Sunday,  1882. 

I  have  dwelt  specially  upon  Marston *s 
intimacy  with  Rossetti ;  for  with  him,  on 
account  of  his  poetic  methods,  he  is  most 
associated.  But  Rossetti  was  not  the  only 
great  poet  with  whom  Marston  was  on 
terms  of  brotherly  intimacy.  In  Mr. 
Swinburne  he  had  a  friend  who  saw  him 
often  of  late  years,  who  was  never  tired  of 
showing  his  regard  for  him,  and  whose 
sorrow  for  his  loss  finds  an  expression  in 


the  following  verses  —  verses  which  make 
any  tribute  of  mine  seem  tame  indeed :  — - 

The  days  of  a  man  are  threescore  years  and 
ten. 
The  days  of  his  life  were  half  a  man's,  whom 

we 
Lament,  and  would  yet  not  bid  him  back, 
to  be 
Partaker  of  all  the  woes  and  ways  of  men. 
Life  sent  him  enough  of  sorrow :  not  again 
Would  anguish  of  love,  beholding  him  set 

free, 
Brin^  back  the  beloved  to  suffer  life  and  see 
No  light  but  the  fire  of  grief  that  scathed  him 
then. 

We  know  not  at  all :  we  hope,  and  do  not  fear. 
We  shall  not  again  behold  him,  late  so  near. 
Who  now  from  afar  above,  with  eyes  alight 
And  spirit  enkindled,  haply  toward  us  here 
Looks  down  unforgetEiu  yet  of  days  like 

night 
And  love  that  has  yet  his  sightless  face  bk 

sight. 
Feb.  15,  Z887. 

In  1883  his  last  volume, "  Wind  Voicea," 
was  published,  and  in  it  will  be  found  his 
lament  for  Oliver  Madoz  Brown.  Since 
that  time,  though  he  has  written  verses 

—  indeed,  he  sent  me  a  sonnet  to  read 
within  a  very  short  time  of  his  death 

—  he  has  devoted  much  of  bis  time  to  wri^ 
ing  stories  for  his  friend  F.  W.  Kobinaon*s 
I/ome  Chimes  and  various  American  peri- 
odicals and  magazines.  A  selection  of 
these,  with  an  introduction  bv  the  most 
intimate  of  his  younger  frienos,  Mn  Wil- 
liam Sharp,  will  appear  during  the  spring. 
The  best  account  of  Marston  and  his 
poetr^r  that  has  yet  app«u^  is  one  by  the 
American  poetess  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton,  the  lady  to  whose  noble  and 
self-sacrificing  friendship  he  was  deeply 
indebted  durmg  many  of  the  latter  years 
of  his  life. 

What  position  he  is  destined  to  take 
among  the  poets  of  his  time  no  one  can 
presume  to  say.  Notwithstanding  his  sul> 
servience  to  Rossetti *8  influence  in  the 
sonnet,  such  perfect  lyrics  as  '*  The  Rose 
and  the  Wind  '*  ought  to  entitle  him  to  an 
independent  place  of  his  own,  and  no  in- 
considerable one.  But  for  what  English 
poet  will  there  be  room  fifty  years  hence  ? 
Or  will  poetry  be  read  at  all  after  the  del- 
uge ?  Diifuseness  is  the  i^ult  of  the  less 
successful  portions  of  Marston's  wofk, 
and  no  doubt  his  blindness  stood  in  the 
way  of  that  strenuous  struggle  of  the  ar^ 
ist  which  alone  can  give  vitality  to  poetry. 
DilTuseness,  however,  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  why,  the  characteristic  of  most  of  thd 
less  successful  work  of  our  time.    But  as 
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Goethe  in  his  time  complained  that  ^  mod- 
era  poets  put  a  great  deal  of  water  in  their 
ink,"  diifuseness  seems  to  be  no  new  in- 
firmity. 

Theodore  Watts. 


From  St.  Juottf*  Gnttte. 
A  BUNDLE  OF  LETTERS:   1603-1607. 

A  MORNING  spent  in  looking  through 
bundle  after  bundle  of  slips  of  paper,  each 
slip  being  a  copy  or  risumioi  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  ^t?X  minister  Robert  Cecil, 
shakes  one*s  confidence  in  the  idea  that 
before  the  days  of  penny  post  public  men 
were  less  persecuted  by  correspondence 
than  they  are  now.  It  is  astonishing^  to 
find  upon  what  trivial  matters  the  pnme 
minister  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First 
was  addressed.  The  care  of  the  royal 
sports  and  pastimes  might  have  seemed 
work  enough  for  one  man;  yet,  with  all 
the  State  business  that  fell  to  Cecil's  share, 
scarcely  a  hawk  or  hound  was  sent  as  a 
present  to  ro3ralty  until  a  correspondence 
nad  passed  between  the  giver  and  the  min- 
ister;  not  a  deer  was  stolen  from  a  royal 
park  (and  a  large  number  were  taken 
during  the  early  years  of  James  L's  reien) 
but  Cecil  was  expected  to  look  into  tne 
matter  and  see  that  the  thieves  were  cap- 
tured. It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add 
that  many  a  haunch  of  venison,  many  a 
couple  ot  ^ood  do^,  and  manv  a  falcon 
indemnified  the  minister  for  his  toil  in 
superintending  the  a£Eairs  of  the  chase ; 
while  for  his  zeal  in  takine  higher  game 
than  stag  or  heron,  his  skiU  in  tracking  to 
earth  Popish  spies  and  recusants,  James 
dubbed  his  trusty  servant  his  *' little  bea- 
gle." Higher  honors  there  were,  of 
course ;  and  here  we  may  see  the  Sir  Rob- 
ert Cecil,  to  whom  the  letters  before  1603 
are  addressed,  changing  into  Lord  Cecil, 
Lord  Cranborae,  and  Lord  Salisbury. 
Along  with  quite  unimportant  epistles  in 
the  Cecil  correspondence  are  letters  of 
burning  interest.  Before  1603  there  are 
long  letters  from  Elizabeth  herself,  written 
in  a  much  more  statesmanlike  style  than 
those  of  her  successor.  Side  by  side  with 
hers  we  find  letters  from  her  favorite  Es- 
sex, and  his  rival,  Raleigh,  with  many 
others  of  equal  note ;  till,  as  bundle  after 
bundle  is  turned  over,  the  great  queen's 
days  pass,  and  we  slip  imperceptibly  un- 
der the  rule  of  a  very  different  sovereign* 

We  have  here  a  bundle  of  letters  dated 
1 603- 1 607,  from  which  even  a  few  cursory 
notes,  taken  almost  at  random,  will  be  in- 
teresting.   Raleigh's   letters,  alluded  to 


above,  were  written  before  the  shadows 
arose  which  were  to  cloud  his  fortune  but 
not  his  feune.  Before  us  is  the  correspon- 
dence touching  the  main  plot,  Raleigh's 
arrest,  and  that  of  Lord  Cobham,  I^rd 
Grejr,  and  others.  According  to  one  <^ 
Cecil's  correspondents,  neither  Raleigh 
nor  Cobham  had  the  least  fear  of  being 
executed,  but  confidently  awaited  the  royu 
pardon ;  so  that,  if  this  be  true,  James's 
little  comedy  (he  purposely  delayed  send- 
ing a  reprieve  till  Cobham  and  Grey  were 
on  the  scaffold)  must  have  lost  its  full 
effect  It  is  heart-rendine,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  read  the  many  letters 
which  young  Grejr  wrote  from  the  Tower 
to  his  friend  CeaL  As  the  eleven  years 
of  his  captivity  slowly  passed  away  his 
tone  erew  more  and  more  despondent,  his 
health  meanwhile  foiling,  till  at  last  death 
released  him  from  his  prison-house.  Cob- 
ham, his  fellow-captive,  also  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  the  minister,  con* 
stantly  complaining  of  his  health,  his 
quarters,  and  his  debts*  In  the  earlier 
letters  his  despicable  character  comes  out 
very  clearly.  He  was  ready  by^  any  means 
to  save  his  own  skin,  being  quite  indiffer- 
ent to  the  ruin  of  his  friends.  In  a  con- 
fession made  by  one  Gawen  Harvey  (1603X 
the  man — after  declaring  that  he  never 
did  anything  out  of  affection  to  Raleigh 
^who  starved  him,  he  sa3rs,  in  his  Guinea 
journey)  adds  that  '*  Lord  Cobham  many 
times  (with  tears)  complained  to  him  that 
if  the  ladies  of  the  court  had  been  his 
friends  he  would  have  found  more  comfort 
in  his  affliction." 

At  the  end  of  1604  we  find  a  letter  with 
a  notice  of  the  performance  of  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  This  letter  tells  us 
that  the  comedy  was  to  be  acted  at  the 
house  of  Shakespeare's  early  friend,  Lord 
Southampton ;  and  we  further  learn  from 
it  that  the  actor  Burbage  called  the  play 
an  old  one,  though  it  was  printed  in  1590, 
but  only  published  under  Shakespeare's 
name  in  1(98.  The  writer  (Sir  Walter 
Cope)  complains  that  he  has  been  **  hunt* 
ing  players,  jufl;glers,  and  such  kind  o£ 
creatures  "  all  the  momiiu',  but "  they  are 
hard  to  find."  Anne  of  Denmark  had  a 
constant  succession  of  plays  and  masques 
performed  for  her  amusement;  and  as 
Burbage,  who  came  to  Cope's  aid,  says, 
*<  There  is  no  new  play  that  the  queen 
hath  not  seen ; "  "  but,"  adds  Cope,  "  they 
have  revived  an  old  one  called  *Love^ 
Labor  Lost,'  which'  for  wit  and  mirth,  he 
says,  will  please  her  eixeedingly."  This 
is  to  be  played  the  next  night  at  Lord 
Southampton's,  unless  Lord  Cranbome 
sends  '*a  writ  to  remove  the  cor^i  cum 
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causatn  to  his  own  house  in  the  Strand."  Henrv  the  8  puld  down  Abbeys  and  oellst 

Burbage  himself  carried  this  letter;  and  But  Hennr  the  9  wU  pul  down  Bishops  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  minister  disturbed  ^"»- 

an  arrangement  that  had  been  made  with  ^he  zealous  courtier  even  goes  so  far  as 

so  much  trouble.     In  1605  we  have  a  let-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^{^^^^  impious 

terfrom  Ben  Jonson  to  Cecil,  now  Lord  ^hyme  deserves  hanging,  adding:  ^He 

Salisbury;  whom  the  poet  addresses  as  should  be  found  out,  bolted  out  first,  and 

one  "  who  approaches  the  divine  goodness  bolted  in  after,  with  bolts  of  his  heels  "  — 

and  supplies  it  here  on  earth,    begging  surely  an  awful  punishment    Another  in- 

him  to  release  him  from  prison,  where  he  teresting  letter  (written  in  1607)  refers  to 

and  one  Chapman  have  been  thrust,  un-  ^^^^^  Elizabeth's  tomb  in  the  Abbey, 

examined  and  unheard.       The  cause  is  ^^^^.j,  ^ad  apparently  just  been  finished. 

(the  word  irks  me,  that  our  fortune  hath  ^he  writer,  Nicholas  Hillyarde.  says  that. 

necessitated  us  to  so  despised  a  course)  bearing  Salisbury  wished  "to   see   the 

a  play,  my  lord,  whereof  we  hope  there  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  sovereign," 
IS  no  other  than  can  justly  complain."  ** 

If  guilty,  they  will  embrace  the  asinine  I  desbe  that  I  may  be  there  to  shew  yon  mj 


cious  meanings  under  our  words."    [Here  koTtorerforth'^d  f^bTaV^^ 

we  have  a  reference  to  the  practice  of  ^ork.    Not  with  much  gUding  to  hide  the 

"gagging,"  as  common  on  the  stage  at  beauty  of  the  stone,  but  where  it  may  flraoe 

that  lime  as  it  has  ever  been  since.]    •*  I  the  same,  and  no  more.    And  having  skill  to 

call  God  to  testimony  (since  my  first  error,  make   my  radiant   colors   liker  unto   anilto 

which  is  punished  in  me  more  with  shame  (enamels)  than  yet  is  to  painters  known,  I 

than  it  was  then  with  my  body)  I  have  would  have  taught  someone,  which  would  not 

attempered  my  style  that  I  have  given  no  J^^^^  made  it  common,  thinking  the  work  had 

cause  to  any  good  man  of  grief T  and  if  ^f.?  °^  ^^^  lordship's  cost,  because  of  your 

♦r>  or,,.  ;n  K,/f/^...u;««  of  o«,r^»*»«  J^oi  .A^^  calling  me  to  have  care  of  it.    Had  once  envy 

to  any  ill  by  touching  at  any  general  vice,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  Seal  for  my  doing  w^ 

it  hath  always  been  with  a  regard  and  spar-  j^  ^thcr  men's  offices, 
ing  of  particular  persons."    "  Let  me  be 

examined,  both  by  all  my  works  past  and  John  de  Critz  and  Maximilian  Pontrain 
this  present,  and  not  trust  to  rumor,  but  are  generally  said  to  have  been  the  artists 
my  books  .  .  .  whether  I  have  ever  (in  of  Elizabeth's  tomb ;  but  from  this  letter 
anything  I  have  written,  private  or  pub-  it  appears  that  Hillyarde  had  a  hand  in  it, 
lie)  given  offence  to  a  nation,  to  any  public  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  not  con- 
order  or  state,  or  any  person  of  honor  or  tent  with  the  share  that  had  been  allotted 
authority."  He  concludes  by  asking  Sal-  to  him.  A  memorandum,  dated  April  9^ 
isbury  either  to  have  them  tried  or  liber-  1607,  records  that  the  king  desires  pay^ 
ated,  when,  '*  freeing  us  from  prison,  you  ment  to  Cornelius  Cure,  the  master-mason 
shall  remove  us  to  another,  which  is  eter-  who  superintended  the  design  and  ere^ 
nally  to  bind  us  and  our  muses,  to  the  tion  of  his  mother  the  Queen  of  Soots' 
thankful  honoring  of  you  and  vours  to  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  the  sum 
posterity,  as  your  own  virtues  have,  by  of  £fi2,l  loj.,  besides  all  the  further  ex- 
many  descents  of  ancestors,  ennobled  to  penses  of  the  marble  and  other  materials. 
time."  The  play  must  be  "Eastward  No  feeling  for  his  mother's  fate  prevented 
Hoe  !  "  for  which  Jonson  and  its  two  other  the  king  trom  making  her  monument  and 
authors.  Chapman  and  Marston,  were  im-  Elizabeth's  so  much  alike  that  it  Is  difli- 
prisoned in  1605  ;  and  by  his  "first error"  cult  to  say  which  sepulchre  James  in- 
Jonson  means  the  duel  he  fought  in  his  tended  to  be  the  finest  But  it  must  be 
youth,  when  he  killed  a  fellow-actor  and  added  that  when  in  1607  the  prince  of 
was  imprisoned  accordingly  for  some  Nassau  sent  him  a  picture  of  the  Queea 
time.  of  Scots,  "taken  to  the  life,  when  the 
Another  letter  of  this  date,  taken  at  prince  saw  her  in  France,"  this  cold- 
haphazard  from  the  bundle,  relates  to  hearted  son  had  the  grace  to  say  that  the 
the  supposed  Puritan  leanings  of  Prince  prince  could  not  have  given  him ''a greater 
Henry,  and  is  written  by  Sir  John  Har-  jewel  than  the  image  of  his  mother?' 
ringtoii  to  Sir  Thomas  Challoner.  Sir  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  writes  con- 
John  is  much  scandalized  by  a  sermon  he  .  stantly  to  the  minister,  generally  aboat 
has  heard  of,  which  contains  the  following  domestic  matters,  or  complaininjg  of  his 
prophecy  :  —                                                 :  own  fits  of  gout,  or  condoling  with  Loid 
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Salisbury  on  the  same  affliction.  In  one 
letter,  dated  the  14th  of  December,  1607, 
he  makes  an  interesting  allusion  to  old 
Bess  of  Hardwick,  the  Dowager-Countess 
of  Shrewsbury,  his  step-mother  and  moth- 
er-in-law, who  spent  the  last  years  of  her 
busy,  ambitious  life  in  retirement  at  Hard- 
wick Hall.  The  earl  and  his  wife  had 
lately  been  on  a  visit  to  Hardwick,  and 
found  there,  he  says,  **a  lady  of  great 
years,  great  wealth,  and  great  wit,  which 
yet  still  remaineth.  She  used  me  with  all 
the  kind  respect  and  shew  of  good  affec- 
tion that  might  be ;  stayed  us  there  with 
her  one  day,  and  so  in  all  kindness  I  re- 
turned, without  any  repetition  or  so  much 
as  one  word  of  any  former  suits  or  unkind- 
ness ;  neither  was  there  any  motion  on 
either  side,  but  only  compliment,  courtesy, 
and  kindness."  ^lany  of  the  earl's  letters 
speak  of  family  quarrels,  and  of  the  ill- 
usage  which  he  and  his  wife  had  to  endure 
at  the  hands  of  the  old  lady ;  but  the  un- 
wonted and  belated  peace  between  them 
probably  lasted  till  Bess's  death.  Just 
two  months  after  he  writes  again  to  Lord 
Salisbur)'  with  news  of  her  decease.  She 
"died,'*  he  says,  **last  evening  at  five 
o'clock; "  and  '*had  the  blessing  of  sense 
and  memory  to  the  last," 
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Ix  rendering  military  service  general 
and  compulsory  the  French  republic  has 
wisely  endeavored  to  make  the  soldier's 
life  in  barracks  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
Although  the  German  military  organiza- 
tion has  been  closely  imitated  in  France 
since  1872,  this  spirit  of  imitation  has 
never  been  carried  so  far  as  to  introduce 
the  harsh  and  often  brutal  discipline  of 
the  German  army.  The  French  character 
is  naturally  humane,  although  under  ex- 
citement it  is  apt  to  become  quite  devilish 
in  its  cruelty.  Where  there  is  no  such 
excitement,  Frenchmen  have  a  great  deal 
of  active  sympathy  for  one  another.  All 
unnecessary  rigor  is  considered  barbarous 
in  France,  and  the  soldier  profits  by  the 
good  nature  of  his  people.  This,  no  doubt, 
partly  explains  why  the  army  is  much  less 
cheaply  managed  in  France  than  it  is  in 
Germany.  The  German  soldier  who  does 
not  receive  frequent  supplies  of  sausages 
and  other  food  from  home  is  often  troubled 
by  an  uncomfortable  sensation  under  his 
belt,  which  is  not  that  of  repletion.  The 
French  soldier  is  by  no  means  overfed; 
but  his  rations  are  of  better  quality. 
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The  French  soldier  is  allowed  two  meals 
a  day  —  the  first  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  the  second  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Until  quite  recently  there  was  not  much 
variety  in  the  food ;  but  General  Boulan- 

fer's  reforms  have  embraced  the  military 
itchen.  The  men  can  now  return  witn 
appetites  shaipened  by  change  to  their 
bouilli^  which  is  the  term  for  beef  when 
the  nutritive  principles  have  been  well 
boiled  out  of  it  to  make  soup.  Stewed 
mutton  is  a  frequent  dish.  On  Thursdays 
and  Sundays  the  meat  is  baked  with  pota- 
toes round  it.  All  joints  are  bought  of 
the  butchers  of  the  locality  where  the 
barracks  are  situate,  by  batches  of  soldiers 
told  off  for  the  purpose;  and  they  take 
care  that  the  meat  is  properly  chosen  and 
weighed  before  they  carry  it  away.  Every 
Friday  preserved  meat  is  given  out  —  not 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  but  in  order  that 
the  stock  which  is  kept  in  the  event  of 
war  shall  be  continually  replenished.  A 
very  common  dish  consists  of  a  piece  of 
boiled  meat  placed  upon  haricot  beans, 
rice,  mashed  potatoes,  or  maccaroni. 
This  goes  by  the  name  of  rata.  Every 
company  has  a  refectory ;  and  each  soldier 
is  provided  with  an  iron  basin  called  a 

f'amelUy  and  in  this  he  fetches  his  rations 
rom  the  kitchen.  Formerly  several  men 
ate  out  of  one  large  gamelle ;  but  this  un- 
pleasant custom  has  been  long  since  abol- 
ished. Now  the  soldier  is  not  compelled 
to  eat  out  of  his  iron  basin;  for  within 
the  last  few  months  the  use  of  plates  has 
been  authorized.  Every  morning  in  win- 
ter a  small  quantity  of  black  coffee  and 
brandy  is  served  out,  and  this  is  also  done 
in  summer  during  manoeuvres  or  when  a 
regiment  is  on  the  march.  Each  man  has 
a  loaf  weighing  three  pounds  given  to  him 
every  other  day.  The  bread  is  made 
partly  from  rye  and  partly  from  wheat, 
and  Its  color  is  very  dark.  Those  who 
are  supplied  with  money  from  home  fre- 
quently sell  their  loaves  and  buy  bread 
more  to  their  taste.  Thus  it  is  that  in  all 
garrison  towns  there  are  shops  where 
"  soldiers'  bread  "  is  regularly  sold.  The 
government  provides  tne  army  with  to- 
bacco—  not  gratuitously,  but  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  Every  fortnight  the  soldier 
is  entitled  to  a  large  packet  weighing  about 
the  fifth  part  of  a  pound  in  return  for  three 
sous.  This  tobacco  is  the  genuine  capo* 
ral;  it  is  very  coarse,  and  is  usually 
smoked  in  pipes  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  making  cirarettes  with  it.  No  wine  is 
given  to  the  French  soldier,  nor  any  alco- 
holic liquor  except  the  small  quantity  of 
brandy  already  mentioned.  He  therefore 
drinks  water  with  his  meals,  and,  if  he  has 
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the  means,  takes  his  wine  out-of-doors. 
Besides  the  daily  work  of  cleaning  his 
arms  and  accoutrements  and  —  supposing 
him  to  be  in  a  cavalry  regiment  —  of 
grooming  his  horse,  he  is  expected  to 
wash  his  own  linen.  But  he  is  at  liberty 
to  pay  somebody  to  do  the  laundry  worK 
for  him. 

The  French  soldier's  daily  round  of 
duties  depends  very  much  upon  the  regi- 
ment to  which  he  belongs.  Some  colonels 
are  exceedingly  energetic,  and  keep  every- 
body under  mem  as  much  on  the  move  as 
they  can;  others  are  just  the  reverse. 
Drilling  is  supposed  to  take  place  every 
morning  and  afternoon  excepting  Sunday, 
which  is  a  free  day.  After  the  second 
meal  the  men  can  leave  the  barracks  and 
dispose  of  their  time  as  they  please  until 
ten  o'clock,  when  the  extinction  des  feux 
is  sounded.  They  have  to  thank  General 
BouIan?er  for  the  relaxation  of  a  rule  that 
ordered  the  retreat  to  be  sounded  at  7.30 
in  winter  and  a  little  later  in  summer. 
Nothing  has  tended  to  render  the  Radical 
minister  of  war  so  popular  with  the  troops 
as  this  act  of  indulgence.  It  is  under- 
stood that  every  Frenchman  shall  fulfil 
his  period  of  military  service  without  pay ; 
but  although  the  law  is  explicit  on  tne 
point  it  is  not  strictly  carried  out  The 
soldier  receives  from  the  government  one 
sou  a  daVf  and  it  is  paid  to  him  every  fiyt 
davs.  This  is  his  pocket-money,  and  it 
will  be  allowed  that  he  cannot  go  to  much 
excess  with  it.  Those,  however,  who  are 
poor  and  friendless  have  various  facilities 
afforded  them,  provided  that  their  general 
conduct  be  good,  for  earning  money. 
Young  men  so  situated  generally  endeavor 
to  be  employed  as  orderlies.  They  then 
earn  from  fifteen  to  thirty  francs  a  month, 
according  to  the  generosity  and  means  of 
the  officers  for  whom  they  work  as  ser- 
vants. If  the  officer  is  married,  the  orderly 
may  sleep  under  his  roof  like  any  otlier 
servant ;  and  then  he  frequently  performs 
the  duties  of  cook  and  chambermaid,  or 
he  does  a  little  nursing  if  madame  is  too 
much  occupied  in  the  Household  to  mind 
the  baby.  The  Frenchman  adapts  him- 
self to  every  sort  of  domestic  occupation 
with  wonderful  readiness.  If  the  young 
soldier  is  a  gardener,  a  carpenter,  a  tailor, 
or  has  been  brought  up  to  any  similar  pur- 
suit, opportunities  are  allowed  him  by  his 
colonel  to  practise  his  trade  occasionally. 
During  the  summer,  and  especially  in  the 
harvest  season,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  men  in  every  regiment  are  allowed  to 
work  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  fields, 
either  for  their  own  parents  or  for  farmers 


who  have  made  a  formal  application  foi^, 
military  laborers. 

The  supreme  punishment  of  the  FYmdl' 
soldier  for  a  serious  breach  of  disclplilMl 
is  death,  even  in  time  of  peace.    If  te : 
strikes  an  officer,  for  instance,  he  is  liibNl 
to  be  shot'    In  time  of  war  the  dMAI 
penalty  is  carried  out  for  much  If^l 
offences ;  for  the  French  law  only 
nizes  this  form  of  corporal  punishment 
the  case  of  a  soldier.    But  as  rei 
military  life  in  barracks,  three  kl 
disciplinary  procedure  are  emplojrad 
check  upon  common  offences.    The  lij 
est  is  called  the  consigni.  The  man 
d  la  consigne  is  merely  kept  in  q^ 
while  his  companions  are  enjotdng^ 
freedom.    The  next  penalty  is  tnat  of 
salU  de police,  where  the  culprit  is ' 
up  from  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the 
until  the  rhfeil  the  next  mornine.     _ 
same  discipline  may  be  repeated  one 
more  nights.    Lastly  there  is  the  prf~ 
where  the  unruly  soldier  is  kept  day 
night 

Sergeants,  brigadiers,  marickmaur^ 
logis  and  other  sub-officers  receive 
and  have  their  meals  at  the  cantitu^ 
essential  to  retain  a  certain  pioportum 
experienced   sub-officers   in  evefy 
ment,  and  the  government  induces 
whose  term  of  compulsory  active  servte- 
has  expired  to  re-engage  by  offering  fSbaem 
a  premium  of  fivt  nundred  francs,  prid 
down,  and  an  additional  premium  of  two 
thousand  francs,  which  is  invested  in  te 
public  funds  in  their  name  and  handed  III 
them,  with  the  accumulated  interest,  wrfaeai^ 
they  leave  the  army.    This  they  may  do'^^ 
after  five  years'  additional  service ;  haSti 
those  who  remain  fifteen  years  receiveif^' 
retiring  pension  of  not  less  than  six  hiuipi 
dred  francs  a  year,  and  the  govern: 
undertakes  to  start  them  upon  a  fresh 
reer    with    some    suitable   em 
Many  of  them  become  y^ardu 
and  gardes  forestiers.    Others 
sitions  of  trust  in  connection  with 
and  public  institutions.     A  steady 
who  is  willing  to  devote  the  best  years 
his  life  to  the  army  as  sub-offioer  has  ' 
bread  assured  to  him  for  the  rest  oC 
days. 

Speakine;^  generally,  French  sdUUers 
robust  and  healthy  men.    Their  avc 
height  is  low,  but  they  are  stordy 
hardy.     But   French   barracks   are 
quently  rendered  very  unhealthy  by  bfd' 
ventilation  and  scandauous  drainage.  '^^^ 
breaks  of  typhoid  fever  among  the 
are  therefore  frequent,  and  die 
mortality  from  this  cause  is 
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The  Churchman,  iV>ir  York .  »ai>s : — 

••This  ni.'ie:i7;ne  Is  so  \i<'II  known  that  it  hanlly 
n«*«MlN  at  \\i\j.  Inic  <hiy  any  ♦■xti'mlftl  cuniniontlatuin. 
K:nh  uusmImt  jv  in  iN'-lf  ii  p}iot«>;.'r:iph.  Sf»  to  <<|>f'ak.  of 
r'"!it«'nii»"rii-y  fon*i<M  litcratuii-.  ali  Ww  l>nst  artii'l«\*i 
ffnui  il:i'  f«»M-iirn  niaua/iniNHUil  n'\if\vs  lifinfi  n'iii:»»- 
«i-'n"J  An*  il'varv  |»os<.t.>.^jin»a  fnH  sot  of  Thk  Liv- 
IN«*  \ii\.  Ii:i- i.-ii  li'"  «ilu'l\«*«»a  iMTf«'«'t  rt'produrllon  of 
;hv  h—:  Liulili  tliou^lit  for  tilt'  l>H^t  forty  >ear.'>an(i 
niou'." 

7»  i'i**j'  *0'>  t  •■  ft. I  'i  ^/ .  tJ<<foti .  sai/s  :  — 

••  A  wi'j  •  jii«l.;iM"iit  is  ill-iiiiaNiMl  in  the  solortlon  of 
"•>  ron><i>t'-.  \\\i  \  h  aw  varlnl  and  oniiTtaininK  wliile 
al-o  .••i.ici  an<l  i"'rinau<iitly  iiM'ful  Amoni;  all  its 
luuN  ii  jiiir«-u«<  its  \\a\  irai<|it(  Iv  and  sufivs^fullv 
u<-  I'm  i.'->t  know  wlieic  to  look  for  itst  equal  in  it)* 
uwu  'Ai. '." 

7V,i-  I'filii*ti utn  lianmr,  Pitlsfmrnh, .«i»/»:  — 

"  Irs  inmi'MjMii  i«ri>p«'  ti^'iis  --  ft>ur  lanre  volunios 
•»V'ry  \t'M-  -do  not  ronstitnte  its  rlilrf  nioilt:  for 
u:i«'  tfjs'M'  volinni'N  trash.  th»*  nion*  thrri*  wero  tin? 
v.oi  •«•  It  would  1)1'  Kiit  lli<^  I'onti'iits  of  TiiK  l.i  vikg 
A'.K  aiv  tull«d  witli  lari'  taste  and  oxndlcnt  Jnds;- 
ni'Mii  iroMi  {ho.  Nsu*!  and  rifh  Ih'hJ  of  Kuropt*an  ptTl- 
ol'i-ai  |ir«'r:UMr»'.  It  is  ihun  for  riMders  of  Iiniit>-d 
I'-I'.nro  «ir  pin'st»,  tin'  UH.st  «"onvrni«'nl  and  availaldc 
nnsi'iM  of  po  Ncssinir  tli'Mn'-vlvos  of  ili«*  very  bust 
P'siilt-  «ff  rnrrcnt  riititi>ni.  plul"-ophy,  .^rlrnpo.and 
liu'ratnif.  Nor  is  the  si-|f«tlon  ol  Its  artlcifs  on»> 
sldfd,  hut  ^^i^l^  impartial  jn>tlt*»'  the?  various  phnxvs 
of  inodi-rn  tlionirhl  atv  pr»'.<iMit«Ml  as  M»t  forth  by  tludr 
!!ni-.t  •llstinvfni'sln'd  exponent^.  Tin*  fonMno>.i  writers 
of  ihc  tini>>  in  every  di-partment  aire  repre»cntrd  on 
:;  .  jiai:''->." 

T/if  Chn*tian  at  Work,  iVVtr  Tort,  say»  tt  it 

"  Tho  lK'«.t  of  all  tin*  works  of  Its  kind.  It  roprcsrnts 
In  ti:<'  fnlli-st  .v-cnso  the  hi^h-wator  mark  of  ihn  best 
lit'Tatun;  of  the  times.  It  is  the  cream  of  all  tliat 
1-*  yood  .  l-.mbraelni;  as  It  does  the  cindcest  litera- 
l-.irt- ot  thr.>  nKUH/infs  and  reviews  of  the  diy.cnlled 
\Mih  a  diicriniination  atid  judi;m<-nt  that  is  most 
reniarkalde.  it  Is  one  of  t!ie  most  interesting  ard  val- 
n::!le  pnblieationK  of  the  limes.  It  i^  a  complete 
li'-tary  In  ItM'lf.  .  \\V  eannot  note  a  <>inule  point 
wli«T»*  iinproviMneiit  con.d  lie  made;  and  >et  it  does 
ferni  t«ik'rt«w  hfitcr.  richer,  and  more  valnablc  with 
e\ii\  IsHie.  With  th  .spniillcalion  alone. a  manonKht 
ttt  !•••  :il'!e  to  k<>eii  well  abrea^t  uf  tlie  literary  current 
of  :he  Unics." 

jf.':s  Attn-  Vurk  Oi:-rtrer  Bntts:  — 

«*It  wonid  be  ditlienlt  to  select  a  choicer  library 
than  thai  wlitoli  Is  found  In  the  vuiume^i  uf  TiiK  Liv- 
ing A«;k." 

J'fie  ('fi'i^ti'Ui  fntfihgrneer,  yiV  Y^rLnays:  — 

*  It  U  in'1lspen>able  to  busy  men  and  women  who 
v,'Ui)  t>>  know  tlie  course  and  aehtcvenicnts  of  tho  lit- 
cratuieof  Great  I'.ritaln  " 

^lo/i'i  //."ii.'i/.  /h*ton ,  fotn :  — 

"  It  iMTonu-s  more  and  more  necessary,  as  well  as 
x'al'ia'.d",  as  the  rn*l»l  of  periodical  liu-rature  broad- 
mi.  .  It  has  no  poiT." 

iV.i»  ^'•l  .vr.iw  ninxtmn  Rfvi^w.  Cincinnati,  sni't :  — 

"Thi^  niaiia/ine  Is  by  all  odds  the  liiieM  literary 
pro.I-nts-in  ol  the  tini'-s.  Whi-n  it  arn\es  we  l:iy 
as;  !«•  all  otIpT  literary  matter  until  wo  have  fea<ted 
our  iiji'.id  on  it*,  i  l«-'i  an«l  r.iev  fare  It  Is  Indispensable 
toi»  ji  wiM'kly  repast  of  readiu'.;.  Ue  always  expect 
to  ii'.din  its  t<>fmnr>r  paue>  somethinK  fresh  and  orl- 
iriii.ii.amlol  nion-  thanordinaiy  worth,  which  wcllnd 
iiowli-  le  *\-.'  in  all  the  diunain  of  literature." 

'J':"'  S.-it'f-r,  n  I'hH-i't.innn.  Hu-hnhtntt.  suits:  — 
"  If  v.c  liMiM  a^'t  but  one  muKa/ine,  we  would  get 

7f.'  tf:ri..lutn  ji.!/:.ctite,  ym>  Vorl.sava:  — 
'•  l\  d<>-ii-r\e.^it%a^e,  and  the  alfeetion  which  it  has 

"  It  i«  certainly  the  mubt  valuable  weekly  pub- 
IImJ.iI  •• 

yVi-  l.-.i'K'j  C-'t"-h.  ChuaQtt,  sin/n:  — 

"  I  :s  slnndy  liiv.d!iabi>'.  briuKinK  to  us  as  It  does, 
we«*k  l»v  wtM'k,  tin*  ver\  cream  of  all  the  current  lil- 
tfraluie  of  ihe  «l.i)." 


Thf  yrw-  J'orl  Ti  ihunn  gaj/s :  — 

*•  Its  pa^es  teem  with  the  choicest  literature  of  :':v» 
day.  sel  cted  wUh  wide  k'lowh  >l!re  and  aclnr.!.-liJ»« 
tact,  ami  furnish  m;  a  'Oinp'ete  lntroduotii>n  !••  tl." 
be>t  tlionirhts  of  the  bev.t  wril»'i"S  wln'^e  impr«-ss  i? 
de«"pl>  stamped  upon  th»-  ebar:'.rn'ii»tie«.  of  rln-'  av;e  . 
No  n'a«ler  who  make>  himseif  fanniiar  with  its  <«»n- 
tents  can  laek  the  m»-ans  <»f  .i  -ouiid  lilerai>  cu  cure." 

TV.e  TinifS,  IhiUuhlyhni.  \ay.\:  — 

♦*  In  no  other  form  can  yo  much  thorouijhiy  j;o(.h 
reading  l»e  p*t  f<.>r  so  little  nionfv.  in  no  othe'i  furia 
can  M)  nnicii  Instruction  ai.d  entertainment  be  got  m 
so  .small  a  spaet!." 

Thf  I'hiUitIt iphixi  Ir.tpvrer  •«!/.«.•  — 

"  Wln-n  one  is  eonfini  d  tt»  the  choiee  of  Imi  o!;e 
maKaxiiie  out  of  the  brdliant  array  wlueh  the  (]*>. 
mamls  of  the  tUn-;  have  eulled  into  eslstenee  it  \H 
Indeed  an  injustice  to  one's  self  not  to  mak-'srit-ction 
of  l.litel  's  LiviM.  A'.K.  wh«-reln  is  eondeused  what 
Is  most  valuable  of  th«*  be.st  of  them." 

T/'r  Sorth  Jynrrican,  Phi'udtif'hiu,  Miys :  — 

•'  It  allord.s  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  most  roii- 
venienl  mean.s  of  kecjiim;  abrea.st  ^%ith  the  prO(:ii'«9 
of  thom;ht  in  all  its  pna.ses  " 

Ecfiy  £vthihff,  M'llunitiftoii,  J)fL,  sayn:  — 

"  I-aeh  number  ol  Thk  Livin<;  Ar.p.  proves  hnw 
truly  the  thoimht  of  the  iis:e  linds  It^  keenest  expres- 
sion and  latest  deveh>pment  in  p«*riodie.il9.  Nor  to 
keep  up  with  them  is  to  be  out^idu  the  Intellectunl 
world.'' 

The  f'o'irifr,  L'>irelf.  Mas*  ,  Stipx:  — 

"  If  one  wishes  to  kei-p  abrea-st  of  the  Intellect i'.»i 
niarrh  of  mankind,  he  not  on'.v  .should,  but  mu^t. 
read  rciftilarly  Tue  Livinc  Aob.  * 

T/'C  liirhnufVti  Whifi  sat/x :  — 

••  If  a  man  were  ti>  read  The  I-iviyo  \«Tt  repnlailr. 
and  re.td  nothiiiK  else,  he  would  be  well  infomu-d  *-u 
Rd  prominent  bubjectii  iti  the  geuexal  Held  of  liun::u. 
knowUMlKe." 

The  A/lnijiif  Aigiis  »nyg:  — 

"  It  is  vdited  with  jtreat  .•tklll  and  care. and  It.«  week- 
ly apiiearancc  iflvcs  it  certain  advantages  over  its 
niontlily  rivals.'' 

The  Cinnntiatt  GnzMtc  unm  it  i% 

"  An  much  In  the  forefront  of  eclectic  publications 
as  at  Its  start  forty  .\eara  atfo." 

The  M'.Ltrfal  Hnfife  favs  it  n 

"  Il<Mnarkably  cheap  for  the  quality  and  amount  of 
rcailint?  furniKhed." 

7'hf  huiianafoli*  ,hHrvaI  fiws  it 
"  (irows  iM-tler  as  Hie  years  roll  on." 

Tfte  Itug'.on  J-unnii say*:  — 

"  T»>  turn  over  these  rlehly  laden  pajres  is  to  expos** 
one's  self  to  a  j»eri»etnai  temptation  to  pause  and  rcaii 
some  suu»;<*"*tive  or  strlkiiiK  es.^ay,  sketch,  or  iHieir 
Excellent  dlscrlmlnarlon  Is  shown  In  the  selections, 
-  for  In  this,  a.s  In  all  itlltlmf.  the  erucial  test  is  llw 
knowiiii;  what  not  to  print,  — and  the  ivsult  is  That 
the  reader  of  Thk  I.tvixo  \»}K  has  the  best  of  the 
forei^'ii  literature  wi.sfly  sified  and  brought  iH'fore 
liini  in  a  very  convenient  shape." 

Jfic  f'ntriin.tnc-olth.  /M).»/f»f»,  .mim«: — 

••  Whati'vir  is  iu»t  known  and  puMl.shed  by  the  edit- 
ors of  Tin:  Liviso  Aok  i>niol  worth  knowing." 

The  l/airl'Kye.  limhhfitop ,  hica,  nuiis:  — 

"  It  has  mi  rival.  And  if  but  one  magazine  caii  be 
read,  this  .should  certainly  be  the  «holce.* 

The  Dost un  Tnirclh  r  sapx : — 

"  It  absolutelv  seems  a  work  of  s-upereropatlnn  to 
sav  a  woni  In  praise  «»f  Tiik.  I.ivin<;  a«.k;  but  it  Is 
reallv  .so  tfood  a  thlmr  in  its  way  that  we  cannot  wlih- 
li«'ld  our  wordof  eonimendatmn  We  have  been  fa- 
miliar with  Its  pa^es  l.>r  nearly  llfty  years:  aiyl 
though  lt.s  eariii-r  «ontents  were  variexated  and  ino^l 
exef'.'.ent.  *  belter  h  the  end  of  this  thing  than  tho 
Iteginnlng '" 
Thr  f'i'mm-rnal  Jdr.v  (»«•;•.  ffefiuul,  *af/s  it  it 

"  The  cheapest  ina>;a/ine  fur  the  amount  of  matter 
published  in  the  rnile«l  "slates  " 
The  t'l.iinfr' Jour  vat,  LouifriUtt  snys  tt  U 

"  The  oldest  and  Iho  best." 
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riiblished  Weekly  at  $8.00  a  year,  free  of  postage. 

LITTELL  ft  CO.,  31  IJeclforcl  Street,  Boston. 


LITTELL'S  LlVme  AGE. 

1?l  18S7  THE  LIVING  AGE  onxia  apon  its  forir-faanb  f^tr.    H 
lias   ici't  wtdi   tli-i  r.tn-Mnl   .•in-iii»-r-'|j!l— i  Af  !l.<>   loMdiDj  mtm  mil 

A  Wrt  I.  "Vien  ut  ■litj'tunc   • 
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\mmry,  fW>y.  SdxiUitc,  Bhrinf'ilnl.  Hhtiirlnl,  md  Pellllc*!  Infwndinit, 
Irgn  Un  witi't  tiiHlj  oT  Fonl|pi  P»rinlla>  iJlorUiire,  iml  rroin  the  pnu  at 


Tbit  ulil«>t  dix)   mmt  (■alUvniml  lnl«U«cUL,  id  nv/^  itnpartincnt  nf  Ul^ntiiint,  I 

SHfni'a,  r>>lti.k's.  kij'I  A.ie.  Taj  mt^-DwliHi  Id  iIm  PotiO<ll<-itl  Ui^inliiru  <>t   Eiiruim,  Md  I 

mpcdally  ot  <iT<^i  UniiUu.  I 

Tho  l.lvlnif  Act^,  funi  '                               .  '^tuinp*  »  yntTi  riirtililisi  rrnm  tbtf  )[nut  I 

and  ipioaiiUly  tntm-oMlblr  :i                                      .  .lii!  nnly  eMnpUotlau  t^l,  whiln  wItUa  I 

111*  riML-b  ot  all,  I«  MUlafo.  1'  '  M:sSwtIt>  wlilcU  Itnmtiraauwli&tovar  | 
l«i>ttittin<n]lai«lDl«T»t,  vr  •                                ■..i.m.: 

II  U  thararam  ludU(ii.-i'>'iiF^i'  uj  i>M-i-y   uaa  who  wtaltM  tn  tl»ii  j«c«  wltli  llm  I 

OTDDU  nr  ioti-UMtiiitl  pruicrnsa  ui  tlir  liuin,  ur  ij<  >:u!tirMtt  In  liiuutfU  nr  hla  buully  |Ciiu»]  J 
IntalitioDCB  unj  htirrnry  ta«to. 
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CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIBN  LITERATURE. 


Pol  SUXWI,  Turn  LrfTiMi  A()»  aoil  wij  oii«  itf  tliu /'.>iir.i^iU'ir  niuntblj  iiiai»tlD*t  (M    , 
Oirptr'i  ITtiilfy  nr  Baiar)  wtll  lin  Mnt  (-ir  ■  yi-*t.  Willi  l>nng<)  piepoJiI  t-u  UAli ;  ur,  lot  J 
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WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

PAJD    UP    CAPITAL,    BZSO.OOiJ.do 


Complete  Index  lo  XJtteU'i  UtIiic  A^tk 

S'umbcr  Nine  (RuHcil,  Loid  John  —  Surnbcrg,  Hat- 


THE    ONLY    REMAINING 

COMPLETE  SETS 


THE  LIVING  AGE, 

AT  A  LARGE  DISCOUNT 


The  publishers  have  a  small  number  of  Complete  Sets  of  Littell's  Living 
Age,  which  [hey  offer  at  a  large  reduction  from  former  prices. 

As  the  Sets  cannot  be  reprinted,  the  last  opportunity  is  now  offered  doI  Qnly  to 
procure  Ihem  cheaply,  but  to  procure  them  at  all. 

The  last  number  of  the  yciir  1872  completed  the  Fourth  Series,  xaA  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifleenlh  Vahime,  from  tlie  bejiinnin;;  of  the  publication.  The  regular 
price  oi  volumes  has  been,  in  numbers,  t'Jio  doliitn  per  volume,  or,  bound  in  cloth, 
three  dollars  per  volume.  The  publishers  now  offer  the  Complete  Sets  to  the  close 
of  1872(115  volumes),  as  follows:  — 

In  numbers,  or  sheets,  ready  for  binding,  at  one-half  the  subscription  price, 
Tic:  fi.oo  per  volume;  or,  bound  in  black  cloth,  gilt  lettered  backs,  at  fi.75  p«T 
volume. 

Purchasers  of  Complete  Sets  of  the  First  Four  Series  may  at  their  option, 
include  (he  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  Fifth  Series,  to  the  end  of  i386  (j6  volumes), 

A  few  surplus  sets  of  the  First  Series  {36  volumes),  remain,  which  will  be  sold 
separately,  at  the  same  rate,  if  desired.    No  other  Series  can  be  sold  separately. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  to  those  acquainted  with  the  work,  that  the  same 
amount  of  such  valuable  readin;;  cannot  oiherivise  be  purchased  with  three  times 
the  money  fur  which  it  is  here  offered;  and  while  this  reduction  in  price  places 
Sets  wiihin  the  reach  of  individuals  possessing  or  forming  private  libraries,  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  .Slate,  City,  Town,  College,  or  School  Libraries  is 
particularly  called  to  this  last  opportunity  of  supplying  their  shelves  with  a  complete 
work  which  It  is  believed  no  library  in  the  country  can  (under  this  offer)  afford  to  be 
without. 

When  packing  boxes  are  necessary  in  forwarding  Sets,  the  cost  of  the  boxes 
will  be  added  lo  the  bill.    Address 
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